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December number, Forty-eight Engravings. 


COLORED ENGRAVINGS. 


Border for Ruga, Toilette Sots, etc. 

Tidy in Crochet, or on Java Canvas. 

Mottoes for Card Boards. 

Design for Embroidery on Stocking. 

Tidy on Java Canvas. 

The Holly and Mistletoe Slipper. 

Pattern in Berlin Work, for Ottoman, Chair Seat, etc., ate. 


MUSIC. 

Tyrolienne Waltz. 

Wait for the Turn of the Tide. 
A Thousand Leagues Away. 
Fatinitsa March. 

Humming like the Bee. 

Meet Me in the Twilight 
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CASTLES IN THE AIR. 


SCOTCH SOHO. 

As published by IIP, THRU 4 MR, 10U Ipriig Osrdei It, Pkil&da. 


Allegretto. 



T 


Glow’ring in the fire Wi’ his wee round face; Laogh-ing at the 
He sees lit - tie sod - gem pu’-ing them a* doun! Worlds whombling 



cas-tles in the air. His wee chubby face, and his tou-zie cur - ly 

glimmer in the air. For a* sae sage he looks- what can the lad-die 
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Sic a night in winter may weel make him cauld: 

His chin upon his buflfy hand will soon mak’ him auld: 
His brow is brent so braid, O pray that daddy care 
Would let the wean alone wf his castles in the air! 

He’ll glower at the fire and he’ll keek at the light! 

But mony sparkling stars are swallowed up by night, 
Aulder een than his are glamoured by a glare, 

Hearts are broken, heads are turn’d wi* castles in the air. 
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FOES 

BT 1MB A OAR 

That strain of nrasio, crashing cut on the 
winter night, the brilliantly illuminated window, 
brought it all back—the sweet bliss of early wed¬ 
lock, the bitter pain of mistrust and separation. 

Marian had played that Btrain so often, on the 
little oottage piano, in her happy, cottage home. 
And now, forsaken, friendless, unloved, she 
stood there, under the pitiless winter skies, with 
her nameless babe upon her bosom. 

As she listened, all the bitterness of her frte, 
all the Bhame of her dishonored womanhood, all 
the fond yearnings of her deathless love were for¬ 
gotten, and the past came back with its tender 
and short-ltted happiness. 

She was a girl again, a bright, innocent, happy 
girl, standing beside her fidher*s grave. That 
first grief had seemed, then, hard to bear; she 
loved her frther well, and felt his loss keenly; 
bat deeper sorrows had taught her, since, that 
the ^rief we fed when death takes a dear one 
oeaees to be grief, compared with some 
of lifeT s darker tragedies. 

In llkxie days Marian had one loyal friend, a 
young man, one of her frther’s pupils. He stood 
beside her, when the green sods had hidden the 
dear fhoe from her sight. 

“ Don’t take it to heart so, Marian," he had 
said. “ Your frther, of all men, was prepared to 
go; and while I live, so far as I can help it, yon 
shall never feel his loss.” 

And he kept his promise. In a hundred little, 
unobtrusive ways, he lessened and lightened the 
burthen of Marian's grief. She had, naturally 
and instinctively, all the attributes and accom¬ 
plishments of a lady; but she was poor, and de¬ 
pendent on her own exertions for the very br ea d 
she ate. Frank Hcrneastle was rich, but he 
knew Marian's proud character too well to offer 
pecuniary aid. All he oonld do was to give her 
a brother’s counsel and sympathy. He stood, 
her true and loyal friend, therefore, through all 
those dark days of her sorrow, and when, at last, 

Vol. LXXV.—2. 


AKEN. 

BISON JOKES. 

the old parsonage was shut up, and the orphan 
girl tore herself away from the scenes of her 
childhood, and went to a distant town to fill the 
post of governess in a wealthy lady's family, he 
left her, at last, and went home, trying to for¬ 
get her. But he found that he had gone too far 
to forget. Marian's sweet, sad free haunted him; 
her gentle voice was continually in his ears. 

His worldly prospects were dazzling, yet, to 
his honor, he held his happiness dearer than mere 
worldly success. So, despite the opposition of 
his fiunily, he returned to Marian, and wooed 
and won her for his wife. 

The task was not a hard one. She was such a 
tender, trustful, gentle creature, that the grati¬ 
tude in her heart soon warmed into love. They 
were married, and a few brief, bright months of 
bliss followed. 

But one day, the young husband went to the 
neighboring village fbr letters. Returning, as he 
crossed the lawn, in front of the oottage, he 
chanced to look up. Through an open window 
of his wife's chamber, he caught sight of her. 
She was not alone! A tall, handsome-looking man 
stood beside her, and her arms were about his 
neck, her free hidden on his shoulder. 

Most men have a spice of jealousy in them. 
Frank Herncasde had more than his share; it 
was, indeed, his one fruit. His heart gave a 
fierce throb, and he hurried up with great, angry 
strides. The front door was loeked, and when, 
after some little delay, he gained admittance, he 
found his wife alone. 

“ Where is your guest, Marian?" he demanded, 
sternly. 

She looked up at him, with tear-etained cheeks 
and startled eyes. ' 

u My guest ? Why, Frank—" 

“ I saw him," he interrupted, sharply. “ Your 
ehamber window Was open. Who was he ?" 

M A dear friend, from whom I have been parted 
for years." 
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FORSAKEN. 


He laughed, mockingly. > 

“ He must be a very dear friend, indeed, | 
Marian; why didn't he prolong his visit? ij 
should have been glad to make his acquaintance." j 

Her lips quivered, painftilly, and the rich^ 
bloom faded from her cheeks, but her clear eyes \ 
did not falter beneath his questioning gaze. \ 

11 Frank," she said, tenderly, and her caress* j 
ing hand touched his. “ You surely can trust j 
me ? Dear, I am worthy of your trust." \ 

The simple words touched him ; but his temper | 
was up. \ 

“ I will trust no one in the dark," he replied, ] 
angrily. “ A wife should have no Becrets from j 
her husband. You must explain this unfortunate j 
matter to my satisfaction." j 

Her head fell upon her breast; sobs choked 
her utterance. 

“ I cannot explain—at least, not yet," she said. 

“ Oh, do not ask me 1 Trust me, my husband, as 
I trust you." 

He shook the caressing hand from his arm. 

“No," he cried, more wrathftilly than ever, j 
“ You shall explain, or we part, this hour." 

A sudden flash lit her tender eyes. The oolor 
leaped back to her white cheeks. 

“ If you deem me unworthy of your trust," 
she said, quietly, “ do as you like." 

He turned on his heel, with a bitter laugh. 

“This pays me for my folly," he said. “I 
have sacrificed the best interests of my life for 
your sake, and this is my reward. What a fool 
I have been I" 

With the words, he was gone. All the day 
long, all through the starry, summer night she 
sat and waited, his last words ringing in her 
ears, “ What a fool I have been.” 

But he did not return. Another day brought 
his mother, an aristocratic old lady, with a Mr, 
cruel face. 

“ I have come on a disagreeable errand," she 
said, settling herself in the rocking-chair, and 
smoothing down the lace frills at her wrists, “ but 
when duty is disagreeable we must not shirk it. 
My poor, dear child," looking compassionately 
at Marian, “ I must set matters straight between 
you and my son. What a pity it is that men are 
so prone to deceive, and women so willing to 
trust." 

“ What do you mean?" demanded Marian. 

“ I mean this, my poor girl. Frank was, and 
is, fond of you, no doubt, and you of him, but it 
is wiser and better for your sake and his, that 
you should know the truth at once, sinoe it must 
come to your ears sooner or later. You are not 
his wife. Of course, such a thing was out of the 
question. Don't interrupt me, please—I will 


make it as short as possible. All that marriage 
business was a mere sham, to quiet your scruples. 
You are not his wife, I repeat; and as his mother 
I am here to beg you that this connection may 
end. I may not be able to induce my son to give 
you up at once; but if you will promise to shun 
him, to keep out of his way, I will see that you 
are handsomely provided for." 

Marian rose to her feet, all her outraged 
womanhood blazing in her eyes. But the words, 
that rushed in a torrent to her lips, found no ut¬ 
terance. The blow had struck home, like the 
thrust of a dagger; and with one wild, prolonged 
cry, she fell, senseless, at the feet of her guest. 

She awoke to life, weeks after, to find herself 
deserted. But, in one sense, she was well pro¬ 
vided for. They had given her gold in lieu of 
love. She was a true woman, however, and 
scorning even to purchase a crust to save her 
from starvation, with money which was given as 
the prioe of her dishonor, she went forth into the 
great world, with her broken heart, and her 
ruined life, friendless and destitute. The world, 
as a rule, is never over-kind to the unfortu¬ 
nate. With all her gentle beauty and her lady¬ 
like accomplishments, poor Marian fonnd her 
path a rugged one. 

And on that winter night, her cheeks made 
thin and white by pangs of anguish, tenfold more 
keen than death, she crouched there on the icy 
steps, her nameless babe on her bosom, homeless, 
friendless; the light of those glittering windows 
above her, the strains of that dear, familiar mel¬ 
ody in her ears. But as the dark, cold, cruel 
minutes went by, her throes of pain, and her 
sweet dreams of bygone happiness, alike grew 
weaker and dimmer. The dull stupor of despair, 
the fatal drowsiness that precedes that solemn, 
endless slumber, stilled aching heart, and throb¬ 
bing pulses; the poor, dishonored young head 
drooped lower and lower, and at last, mother and 
child were both unconscious. 

So many of us dance, and feast, and rejoice, 
while the shadow of sorrow, and even death 
itself darkens our very threshold 1 In the fes¬ 
tive halls, dimly seen through those brilliant 
windows, Frank Herncastle was the gayest of the 
gay. His proud mother, holding her son’s 
worldly interests far dearer than hte happiness, 
had managed his unfortunate marriage with a 
clever hand said a shrewd brain. 

“ She is false to you. That class of persons 
can never be trusted," she had Baid, on her re- 
j turn from her visit to Marian. “ The girl has 
| gone off with her former lover. Let her go; the 
| riddance is a good one." 

\ Still smarting from his jealousy he had believed 
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her, and had gone to Europe to drown his sorrow. 

But sorrow is tenacious of life. After many 
wanderings, after months of absence, he returned, 
moody and bitter, and discontented. 

41 She is dead. Forget that she ever lived, and 
marry the wife I have chosen for you,” said his 
mother. And believing her still, he joined in 
the festivities that honored his return, with the 
wild and reckless abandon of despair. 

Dance after dance, waits after waits, and then 
came that familiar strain. It tore open the 
wound in his heart afresh. He put aside the 
jeweled hand that rested on his arm, and went 
from the room, like a man suddenly smitten with 
illness. “I cannot bear it,” he muttered. "I 
shall never forget her while I live.” 

Out of the house, down the steps he went, and 
almost stumbled over the unconscious woman 
crouching below. 

11 A woman—this bitter night. And great 
heavens! a child, too!” 

He rushed back, and summoned help, and then 
they hore the two into the house-keeper’s room. 

Impelled by common curiosity, the young man 
looked down at the deathly fhce of the woman he 
had succored, as it lay on the pillows. A sodden 
cry broke from his lips. 

44 My God, it is Marian!” he said. 

A mother’s heart defies even death. The touch 
of those baby hands, the caress of the little month, 
which would never know other love-kisses than 
her own, awoke the mother from her trance of 
death. She clasped the child, and opened her 
weary eyes. They rested on her husband. 

A flash of rapture Ht the poor, wan free, the 
weary eyes grew luminous with the old love of 
happier days. 

44 Frank, oh! Frank, are we in heaven ?” she 
whispered. 44 Is it all made dear at last ?” 


He lost sight of everything but his love for 
her. He took her in his arms. 

44 Marian, Marian, you were not false to me, 
after all, were you ?” 

The question, so wildly uttered, roused her. 
She raised her hand, and put it on his cheek, 
with the old, caressing touch. 

44 Look at me,” she said; 44 look into my eyes, 
and answer that question for yourself.” 

** I have been mad,” he said, brokenly. 44 Yon 
are truth, itself— Ftrust you with my whole soul.” 

44 Am I your wife?” she questioned, solemnly. 

“Certainly. Who told you otherwise? My 
own dear wife. And from henceforth, what God 
has joined together, no man shall ever again put 
asunder.” 

He stooped down, and kissed her lips, with 
passionate earnestness. 

44 It was all a mistake,” she said, wearily. 
44 Oh, my love I I have never wronged you, in 
thought, word or deed. The guest you saw, that 
day, was my brother—my only brother, who had 
broken my poor father’s heart, and brought down 
his gray hairs in sorrow to the grave. He was 
in fear of arrest—came to bid me farewell, before 
he fled the country forever—and made me promise 
I would not tell till he had sidled. Oh! the days 
have been so long, the weary, weary months; 
and I have suffered, suffered, suffered so.” 

44 It is all over, now,” he said, hoarsely, as he 
knelt beside her, his arm around her. 44 Marian, 
can you ever forgive me?” 

She put forth her arm, and drew the babe from 
the pillow, where it lay, unheeded. 

44 Yon are my child’s father,” she said, 44 1 can 
love only you.” 

He had no words, wherewith to answer her. 
But he gathered both mother and child close to 
his happy heart. They were no longer fobsaken. 


REMEMBRANCE. 
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Tire winter wind Wows fierce and strong, 
And through the leafless branches roars, 

And whirls the dead, brown leaves along, 
As down the forest aisles It poors. 

Southward the leaden storm-clouds tend j 
The earth is bleak and cold below; 

And far beyond the river’s bend, 

The low hill-tops are white with snow. 

But when I think of you, my friend. 

Once more the summer breezes blow, 
Once more the skies, at sunset, glow, 


And soothing sounds of nature blend 
In gentle music, soft and low. 

I catch the breath on gentle air, 

AH through the Summer ev’ning hush, 
Of the white rose you used to wear; 

I hear again the hermit thrush 
Slug from the distant'tree-top there. 

The crimson heaven’s dying flush 
Lights up the night-black of your hair, 
Qlows on your cheek in rosy blush, 
And makes the fairest face more fair. 
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They stood at the garden gate, looking as if 
they had just stepped out of one of Watteau’s 
pictures, the mandoline, which Mike carried, in¬ 
creasing the resemblance; for in Italy the man¬ 
doline is still a favorite. Biraba, who was in ad¬ 
vance, had caught sight of a letter, with a little 
bouquet attached to it, hanging from a stick, which 
had been passed through a convenient hole in 
the wall. 

4i Ellice, Ellice, here’s the letter!” she 
exclaimed. 

Bimba had stepped up on a stone bench, and 
now tried to take the letter. 

44 Oh, I can’t reach it!” she cried. “ Do get 
it for me; you are taller—and hurry—for if aunt 
(Christina should happen to be in a mood to come 
this way, what should we do ? What was that ? 
I am sure I heard voices.” 

“ Nonsense!” said EUioe. “Not even the gar¬ 
dener ever comes here! Stand by the gateway, 
and watch, while I take the letter.” 

Bimba leaned on her parasol, and peered out 
of the gateway to reconnoitre, while Ellice mounted 
the bench, and tried to sieze the letter. 

But the missive hung beyond her reach, as 
well as beyond that of Bimba. 

“ I can’t get it,” she said, standing on tiptoe, 
and looking back at her cousin, with a oomical 
mixture of fun and impatience in her fooc. 
“ Give m* your parasol, so that I can knock it 
down.” 

“ Here comes aunt Christina!” cried Bimba. 
“ I told you she would. Ellice—quick—quick!” 

“ Give me your parasol!” repeated her cousin. 

“ Here, here!” cried Bimba, handing up the 
weapon. 

But just as Ellice raised it, Bimba, turning 
round to watch aunt Christina, unintentionally 
gave her friend a push. Ellice tottered. The 
umbrella hit the stick, which supported the letter, 
■with such violence, that it flew upwards, slid 
back, and disappeared from Ellice’s horrified 
eyes, through a gap in the wall. 

“ Here she is I Haven’t you got it ?” whispered 
Bimba. 

Ellice did not speak. She dropped the para¬ 
sol, jumped to the ground, fled past Bimba, past 
aunt Christina, and reached a little gate, which 
opened into a private carriage-road, leading to 
Mrs. Denistoun’s house. 

( 82 ) 


AT THE GATE. 
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But just as she reached the gate, had fled 
through, and had shut it behind her, she heard 
the forious barking of a dog. She knew it was 
Mrs. Denistomn’s good-natured retriever, by the 
voioe, so she was net afraid. As she rounded 
the curve of the wall, she saw the dog pick up 
the letter, and rush frantically down the road; 
while the little bouquet, attached to the missive, 
waved to and fro above his head, like a tiny flag 
of triumph. 

“ Leo 1 Leo I” shrieked Elliot 

But Leo paid not the slightest attention. On 
he ran, and Ellice knew well that he would never 
stop till he had carried the letter straight to Mrs. 
Denistoun'8 feet; for this was a practice he had of 
doing with any scrap of paper he found. 

“ Leo 1” shrieked Ellice, anew. 

But away sped the dog. 8he followed, in a 
wild pursuit. As she turned a corner, abruptly, 
she landed foil in the arms of a gentleman, who 
was leisurely mounting the hill. 

If ever Ellice was angry, she was angry now. 
She straightened herself, in a flash, and glanced 
daggers at the very handsome stranger. 

“I beg your pardon,” she said, loftily. 

11 Not at all,” returned the gentleman, lifting 
his hat, courteously. 

The dog had now stopped, and stood, at a little 
distance, regarding them. 

“ Leo !” called Ellice. 

44 Leo 1” echoed the young gentleman. 

The dog trotted on, paying no attention to 
either. 

44 Oh, can’t you make him stop?” cried Ellice, 
despairingly. 

“He minds nobody but his mistress. My 
cousin says that he—” 

He had no time to finish, for the garden gate 
opened, and Bimba and aunt Christina appeared, 
escorted by Mr. Donaldson. 

“ Papa, there is Ellice!” called Bimba. 

“Time to go to Mrs. Denistoun’s—had you 
started ?” asked that gentleman. They were all 
engaged to that lady to dinner. Then he caught 
sight of Ellice’s companion, and added, 44 Hallo! 
Mountfort, were you coming to meet us?” 

Mr. Mountfort was Mrs. Denistoun’s cousin, 
and had arrived, in Florence, only that day. 

Ellice could hardly see or hear; she was think¬ 
ing of the lost letter. She knew the trio had 
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come up—that Mr. Donaldson was presenting 
the young man; that aunt Christina was regard¬ 
ing her with severe disapproval$ and that Bimba 
was saying, with her eyes, “ The tetter—where 
is my letter?** 

“ We had better walk on,” said Mr. Donaldson. 
“Ellioe—** 

“ I must go to the house—I’re forgotten some¬ 
thing,*’ she broke in, getting her wits back. “ 1*11 
not be a minute. I can take Hie path through 
the wood, and get to Mrs. Dentetoan’s as soon as 
you.” 

Off she ran, before anybody could speak, and 
disappeared through the gate. 

Aunt Christina broke the silence. 

“What is the matter with Ellice?” she asked. 
“Is she orasy ?” 

“ She has forgotten her fhn and handkerchief,” 
explained Bimba, with ready tact. 

Meantime, Ellice fled through the shrubberies, 
gained the wall which separated Mr. Donaldson’s 
domain from bis neighbor’s; and traversed the 
grounds of the Denistoun villa by a short cut. 
In a few moments, she reached Mrs. Denfetoun’s 
house, which, and not her uncle’s, was her 
object. 

A terrace extended the entire length along the 
side, and on this, the doors of several rooms 
opened. Ellioe saw Leo mount the terrace. She 
called. But be only darted on the faster, and 
disappeared iu the house. 

Ellice eagerly pursued. Mrs. Denistoun, she 
said to herself, was doubtless waiting in that 
salon to receive her guests. If she could only 
get there, Ellice thought, before Mrs. Denistoun 
had time to open the letter! The woman would 
be capable, if she had the opportunity, not only 
of reading the missive, but handing It over to Mr. 
Donaldson. For Ellioe and Bimba believed her 
up to any atrocity, and detested her with the en¬ 
ergy of their years, principally on account of a 
suspicion, with which Bimba had inoculated her 
cousin, that the widow meant to capture her 
father, and so bring desolation into his life and 
theirs. 

Ellice followed Leo up the steps, and found 
herself in Mrs. Denistoun’s pretty morning-room. 
It was empty now, except for Leo, who stood 
with his forepaws on a table, upon which he had 
doabttess dropped the missive, when he perceived 
his mistress’s absence. He turned his head, as 
Ellice entered, and winked at her, as if to offer an 
assurance that he had arranged matters satfefao* 
torily; then stretched himself fall length on a 
rug,- to rest after his scamper, and began chew¬ 
ing a little bouquet, which the young lady recog¬ 
nised at a glance. 


“ Where is the letter, Leo ?” cried she. 

“ Yap I” replied Leo. 

Ellioe approached the table. It was littered 
with papers of all sorts and sixes. Ah, an en¬ 
velope,* with a bit of string lying by it! a crum¬ 
pled envelope, bearing no address,—Bimba’s 
letter 1 

Ellice seixed her treasure, with a rapid, mental 
thanksgiving; thrust it in her pocket; ran out, 
and met Mr. Mountfort, face to face. 

“ They are all on the front terrace, Miss 
Graham,” said he. “ Mrs- Denistoun sent me 
round to meet you. You got here very quickly. 
How fast you must have walked, to have gone 
home first I” 

Ellice had quite recovered her presence of 
mind, if not her breath, and looked lovelier than 
ever, with her heightened color. 

“ The path through the shrubberies is shorter,” 
said she. 

“Didyou catch the dog?” he asked, with a 
rather quizzical smile, which made Ellice feel, on 
the instant, that she hated him, and always 
should—always 1 

Fortunately for her, before she was forced to 
answer him, the whole party, headed by Mrs. 
Denistoun, came round tho corner of the terrace. 

“Ah! you found Atlanta, Master Arthur,” 
called the hostess, gaily: and Ellice quickly trans¬ 
ferred her wrath from the young gentleman to her 
hostess, for venturing upon so impertinent a jest . 

Presently Bimba got an opportunity to whisper 
iq her ear: 

“ Have you got the letter ?” 

“ It is in my pocket,” replied Ellice, also in a 
whisper. “Oh, such a chase as I had—that 
dreadfal dog ran off with it. But I tgm’t give it 
to you now, they will see me. Moreover, here 
comes that horrid cousin of her’s—how I hate 
him 1” 

“Why, he’s very handsome and agreeable!” 
returned Bimba. 

They were interrupted by Mrs. Denistoun 
exclaiming, as she went up to the table, and began 
turning over the papers there: 

“ I have lost a letter—a very important one. 
I can’t find it anywhere. I am sure I put it on 
the table, a little while before you all came!” 

Ellice felt herself turn cold and sick. What 
dreadful blunder bad she committed?” 

The search went on. Everbody talked at once. 
Mrs. Denistoun was evidently greatly troubled. 

“You will find it yet,” said Mr. Mountfort, 
and he looked significantly at Ellioe. “ You are 
sure to have taken it up stairs, or put it in a 
drawer. You know, my dear Amy, you never 
do find things where you think you put them.” 
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To the inexpressible relief of EUiee, dinner, at i 
this moment, was announced, and Mrs. Denis* \ 
toun called to Mr. Mountfort, in order that he < 
might escort Miss Christina. He advanced, but j 
passing Ellice, on his way, whispered: s 

“ I have your letter. Did you pick up my j 
cousin’s, thinking it was yours ? 1 caught Leo j 
at the gate, but when you said you were not S 
trying to overtake him, I thought it could not be $ 
your property he had possessed himself of.” 

“Oh, I am so much obliged,” she faltered. j 
“ It isn’t mine—it—oh, please give it to me 1” 

He dropped it in her lap, and hurried off; 
to give the spinster his arm, while Ellice hid the ; 
note in her pocket, feeling that she had misjudged ; 
him—and he certainly was handsome, as Bimba : 
had said! 

While the party are at dinner, I will take the 
opportunity of giving a few explanations, neces¬ 
sary to the better understanding of my story. 

Twenty years before, Robert Donaldson had 
come to Italy, to live, with his charming little 
bride. There, in Florence, Bimba was born, the ; 
pretty, spoiled, bewitching Bimba of my tale. Her ; 
name was Beatrice, though nobody ever called her : 
by it; she was Bimba, and likely to remain so, ; 
to the end of the chapter, not only in name, but: 
character ; for the title was not a nick-name for : 
Beatrioe, but j ust the Italian appellation for baby; J 
and it suited her too well to be given up. 

When Bimba was three years old, her mother j 
died, leaving Robert Donaldson broken-hearted. ; 
He sent for his spinster aunt, Christina, aqd 
froqi then till now, she had held sway in the 
pretty, picturesque villa, where he had estab¬ 
lished himself, on the hill towards Fiesole. 

Ellice Graham was the daughter of a sister of 
Mr. Donaldson’s wife. Some three months be- 
fore the time I am writing of, she had come to <, 
live in her uncle’s family, her guardian having ; 
died, and her cousin, Bimba, being the only rela- ; 
tive she possessed in the world. She came just ; 
when she was doubly welcome to her cousin. j| 
Poor little Bimba had known Harry Archer 
since she was a child of twelve, and he a boy of; 
sixteen. Mrs. Archer, Harry’s widowed mother, 
was a woman, still young, in very delicate health, J 
and living a very retired life. She called herself 
an American, and evidently had ample means; ; 
but who or what she was, no one knew; 
and Florence gossiped a great deal about her, as 
it does about everybody. However, Mrs. Archer 
kept herself aloof from the various little coteries 
of American and English residents. But Harry 
had saved Bimba’s life, when she was upset 
in a sail boat, at Spezia, and this made the Don¬ 
aldsons and Mrs. Archer naturally intimate. 


Not one of the elders, however, ever thought of 
the probability of the young pair growing up into 
lovers. But they did. * 

While their affection was still a secret, how¬ 
ever, and about six months before my story opens, 
Mrs. Denistoun came to Florence to live. She 
soon perceived the state of affairs between the 
youthful, couple, and being one of the few per¬ 
sons living, who knew Mrs. Archer’s real Btory, 
she told the latter, who was &n old friend, that 
Mr. Donaldson ought to share the secret. The 
poor woman, feeling the truth of this, commis¬ 
sioned her friend to telL She had been deceived 
by a mock marriage, it seems, and Harry had, in 
law, no right to any name but hers. 

Now, Robert Donaldson was one of the best 
men in the world. But he was Scotch, and, 
therefore, had inordinate family pride. Even for 
Bimba, he could not yield here. He was too 
honorable to betray the secret, however. But 
the young pair, he determined, must be sepa¬ 
rated. An adventure of Harry’s gave him a pre¬ 
text. The young man got into difficulty at the 
University, and was rusticated. Mr. Donaldson 
seized upon this. Prayers, entreaties, even 
Bimba’s tears were unavailing. 

Mrs. Archer went away from Florenoe, and 
Harry accompanied her. With a man’s usual 
clumsiness, Mr. Donaldson let Bimba discover 
that Mrs. Denistoun had brought the matter to 
his ears, and Bimba hated that lady tenfold more, 
after that. 

But now Ellice had come. She helped Bimba 
to bear her burthen and her hatred. Meantime, 
Mrs. Denistoun exasperated them both, by being 
kind and friendly, and obstinately blind to their 
coldness. 

Only the week before this night, Harry had 
come back to Florence, and managed to see Ellice. 
He had business in Venice; but was to return on 
a certain day. “ Could he not then see Bimba ?” 
he asked. Ellice promised to assist him to an 
interview. He was to write a letter, on his re¬ 
turn from Venice, and this was the letter the 
girls had gone to the gate to get. 

They rose from the dinner-table at last. Coffee 
was served presently. Ellice had hoped, that, 
while everybody was occupied, she would have 
an opportunity to dispose of the stolen letter. 
But no; Mrs. Denistoun called her to her side. 

“I am so worried about that letter I have 
mislaid,” she whispered to Ellioe. “ It was of the 
greatest importance.” 

As she spoke, Ellioe caught Bimba’s eye. 
Bimba was looking beseechingly. “Can’t you 
somehow manage to give me my letter?” she 
seemed to say. 
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" I must go and speak to Bimba,” said Ellice, 
rising. “ Pray, excuse me, Mrs. Denisioun.” 

But before she had taken three steps, aunt 
Christina came up, and laid a hand on her arm. 

" You and Bimba have some secret between 
you,*’ said the spinster, in a severe undertone, 
while her sharp, gray eyes looked Ellice through 
and through. " Don’t try to deceive me—it is 
useless!” 

" Did you ever know me to try, aunt Christina?” 
asked Ellioe, taking refuge in growing angry. 

'•You could not* if you did,” retorted aunt 
Christina, with a triumphant chuckle. " I under¬ 
stand girls—yes, indeed—I warn you of that!” 

At this moment, Mr. Mountfort approached. 

41 Mrs. Denistoun has commanded me to take 
you to the piano,” he said, addressing Ellioe, and 
bowing low. 

Ellice mentally ejaculated: 

" Anything to escape aunt Christina.” 

<( It was a long dinner to you. Miss Graham,” 
he said, as he led her away. “ I was so sorry I 
could not help you. But when you can, give me 
the letter, and I’ll put it in its plaoe.” 

"Oh, thanks, a thousand times !” murmured 
Ellice, and thought she had never felt so grateful 
to anybody, in her life. She even forgave the 
speaker for being Mrs. Denistoun’s cousin. 

He was just seating her at the instrument, when 
Mrs. Denistoun, who was reclining on asofh, near, 
rose, saying: 

“ Come, Mr. Donaldson, let us go nearer the 
piano.” 

But, as she got up, her fen hit the coffee oup, 
which she had placed on the table beside her, 
and upset it over her lovely amber and black 
costume. 


< against her! Ah, there were the marks of the 

< dog’s teeth on the pink envelope. But before she 
\ could look more narrowly, Mrs, Denistoun came 
| up, saying: 

< "It is ruined, of course; and I never had 
j worn it but once I” 

> Ellicb crammed the white envelope into the 
| pocket of the stained gown, and spread the dress 
\ over the back of a chair. 

| "Don’t look at it,” said she; "It will only 
\ exasperate you the more! Come down stairs now, 
| and I’ll sing you your favorite, * Break, break,’ 
\ to console you.” 

< At the piano, Ellice found an opportunity, at 
j last, to give Bimba her letter; her troubles were 

i all over, she thought, with a sigh of relief. But 
now it was Bimba’s turn to be tormented. She 
wanted to slip into another room, and read her 
precious missive. She knew it was to tell her 
when, and how, Harry would manage to see her. 
But first, her fether called her; when she es- 
^ caped from him, Colonel Falkland began to talk 
| to her; then Mrs. Denistoun went into raptures 
\ over her fan. 

\ But the evening ended at last. Everybody took 
| leave. Mr. Mountfort accompanied the Donald- 
| son party, as he had lodgings in the little village, 
| just below their villa. 

j For once in her life, Mrs. Denistoun was glad 
^to find herself alone. She returned to the morn- 
| ing-room, and searched again, everywhere, for 
\ the missing letter. But it could not be found. 
* At length, she went up to her chamber, in dudg- 
^ eon. The sight of her ruined costume increased 
{ her unusual fit of spleen. She gave the dress an 
\ impatient toss, when something fell out of its 
| folds ; and, lo ! the lost epistle lay on the floor. 


" Oh, dear—my pretty dress!” she exclaimed, j After reading the sheet, she had sealed it, for 
“ It is all your fault, Mr. Donaldson. You told me \ safety, in a blank envelope; it contained impor- 
coffee was bad for my nerves. If you had let \ tant news she wished to communicate to Mr. 
me drink it, this accident would not have \ Donaldson; and he had promised to come to her, 

happened. And my wretched maid, too, is ill ] 011 the following day, at noon, 

in bed! Was any woman ever so unlucky as I \ She opened the envelope tp read the letter 
am ? I never know where my things are kept.” v again; unfolded the sheet; glanced at it; stared 
A sudden inspiration seised Ellice. j like a person who wondered if she were awake 

" Bimba shall sing, and I will go and help you, < or asleep; then read, half aloud: 

Mrs. Denistoun,” she said, and rose. < " I shall be at the little gate, at eleven this 

Mrs. Denistoun uttered some polite refhsal, j evening. You can hear me whistle, from your 
but Ellice persisted, and they went up stairs to- < chamber. Do not fail to meet me, my darling, 
gather. \ my own—it is most important! You cannot hesi- 

While Mrs. Denistoun was arraying herself \ tate. You will have your cousin to come with 
anew, Ellice, under pretense of seeing what \ you! Let nothing prevent you. It may be so 
damage the amber costume had sustained, closely \ long before we meet again. I am going away 
examined the dress. She slipped the letters out j from Europe. I will tell you why, to-night, 
of her pocket—which was which ? Both were j Perhaps, sometime, we may meet, under happier 
sealed—no address on either envelope ! Verily, j auspices. But near, or far, I am always your 
the stars—everything and everybody—fought ' loving and devoted Harry.” 
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Mrs. Denistoun uttered a little scream. 

44 It’s like a nightmare!” she moaned. 44 How, 
under heaven, did this letter get into my pocket ? 
And where is the letter Mrs. Archer wrote me ? 
That mad boy—going away I Why, I must stop 
it—I must see him! It is near eleven, now—I’ll 
go through the grounds—I shall find him at the 
gate.’* 

She caught up a shawl, wrapped it about her 
head, and ran down stairs, to meet her cousin, 
in the lower hall. 

44 I forgot to take that package,” said Mr. 
Mountfort. 44 1 remembered it, just after I left 
the Donaldsons, and came back to get it.” 

44 Come with me,” she cried, impetuously. 
44 You’re the very person I want. I’ll explain 
as we go along. I must go to the villa I Don’t 
stand there, staring, but come!” 

She rushed off, down the terrace steps, and 
through the shrubberies; and he followed her, 
lost in amazement. 

Meantime, the girls had escaped from aunt 
Christina and Mr. Donaldson, as soon as they 
had reached the house. 

44 What an evening!” groaned Bimba, as they 
mounted the stairs. 

44 You’ll think so, when I tell you what hap¬ 
pened to me,” returned Ellice. 

44 Let me read my letter, first,” whispered 
Bimba, as they reached the chamber door. 44 1 
know Harry has set a time to see me—and I must 
see him, this once, at leastr—oh, Ellice I” 

44 Yes, yes,” replied her cousin, soothingly. 

Bimba entered the room, and Ellice followed. 
Bimba put her hand in her pocket, and cried out, 
despairingly: 

44 My letter!” she moaned. 44 I’ve lost my 
letter!” 

44 Impossible I” 

44 1 have, I tell you! I had it when we reached 
the gate—I felt it in my pocket. Oh, come down 
stairs with me—we can get out through the back 
hall. Hark, I hear aunt Chris—let her get safe 
into her room, first.” 

They waited till they heard the Old inaid’s 
door close; then they softly opened theirs, and 
crept down stairs. The lights were still burning; 
the back door was unfastened. In another mo¬ 
ment, they were flying through the garden, 
towards the gate which opened on the private 
road. 

The moon shone brightly; every object in the 
path was distinctly visible; but no letter lay 
there, or anywhere, in sight. Suddenly, the re¬ 
port of a gun rang through the air. 

There was a rush—a heavy fall; then a voice 
cried: 


44 I’ve killed the villain—I swore I would !” 

44 Papa—papa has shot Harry 1” screamed 
Bimba, and fell in a dead faint at her cousin’s 
feet. 

Meantime, Mrs. Denistoun and Mountfort had 
reached the broken wall, and just as the gun 
echoed through the silence, they, too, caught the 
hoarse, exultant cry. 

44 My God!” exclaimed Mountfort. 44 What is 
it?” 

44 Oh, if he has shot Harry—taken him for a 
burglar!” cried Mrs. Denistoun. Then she 
shrieked: 44 Mr. Donaldson—what have you 
done?—Mr. Donaldson!” 

The person she called did not hear; but Harry 
Archer did. He had just succeeded in opening 
the gate, and now entered the grounds, having 
picked up, outside, the letter that Bimba had lost. 

44 Bimba, Bimba!” he called, softly. 

Mrs. Denistoun hurried forward, followed by 
Mountfort. The gun had sounded from near the 
gate. In her haste she ran full against Harry 
Archer, who caught her in his arms, exclaiming: 

44 Bimba, Bimba 1” 

44 Good gracious, you are not shot!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Denistoun, beginning to laugh and cry, 
both at once. 

44 I’ve shot him!” again shouted Mr. Donaldson. 

44 Who—what?” called back Mrs. Denistoun. 

Up walked the master of the house, with a 
great owl in his hand. 

44 Here’s the thief that stole my chickens!” 
cried he. 44 Why, Mrs. Denistoun—what, in the 
name of wonder, are you doing there?” 

44 It’s your fault—rousing the whole neighbor¬ 
hood in that fashion !” replied fche, laughing and 
sobbing. But her woman’s wits could act in 
spite of her nerves. 44 I’ve brought Harry 
Archer,” said she; 44 I’ve something to tell you.” 
Then she whispered Harry: 44 Don’t say a word 
—leave it to me”—and he stood dumbfounded. 

Ellice heard them all, plainly enough; but 
frightened as she was, she had sufficient sense to 
keep still, and do her best to restore Bimba to 
consciousness. Luckily, there was a fountain 
close by, so she could get water to bathe the 
girl’s forehead. But her efforts Beemed unavail¬ 
ing. Bimba looked like a dead creature, lying 
there, in the moonlight. 

44 What’s all this?” cried Mr. Donaldson. 
44 Brought Harry, did you say?” 

Just then, Mrs. Denistoun spied the letter, 
which Archer had picked up at the gate, and was 
holding in his hand. She snatched it, recognized 
the envelope, and exclaimed : 

44 Stop here, you two! Mr. Donaldson, come 
with me!” 
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She harried him off to a little distance, and 
rapidly told her story. It was that Mrs. Archer 
had obtained proof that her marriage was a real 
one. Harry need never know the dreadftil misery 
which she had borne, so patiently, for years. 

44 Nephew! nephew!” boomed aunt Christina, 
who had been roused by the shot, had thrown 
on a wrapper, and now rushed down into the 
garden. 44 Help, help ! Murder, fire! Where 
are the girls ? Nephew, nephew !’* 

Jnst then, she turned a corner of the path, 
and fell over EUice, who was kneeling by Bimba. 

44 Bimba*s shot !** screamed aunt Christina, and ; 
(hinted away in her turn. 

Up rushed the four, and for a little there was 
a scene of indescribable oonfasion. But when 
Bimba came to her senses, she was in her fhther’s 
arms, and Harry was kneeling beside her, calling 
her by every possible tender epithet, regardless 
of all listeners. 

44 It's all right, my dear,” Mr. Donaldson was 
saying. 44 I’ve forgiven that boy his sins—you 


j may thank Mrs. Denistoun for it—it was she set 
I matters straight.” 

\ Bimba and Harry will live and die, without 
| knowing aught of the dark secret, which threat- 
; ened utterly to blight their future. Six months 
; after that adventure, the two were married, and 
in the meantime Bimba had grown so fond of her 
dear Mrs. Denistoun, that it was she who begged 
the lady to console Mr. Donaldson for the loss of 
his daughter. 

Mountibrt and Ellice were already engaged, and 
aunt Christina declared that the'whole party were 
indecent, to contemplate so many marriages in so 
short a space of time. She took herself off to Scot¬ 
land, accordingly, where she had a large brood of 
relations, whom she could torment at her pleasure. 

As they were poor, and she rich, of course 
they would never venture to oppose her sovereign 
will, as her ungrateftil nephew and his rebellious 
daughter had so often done, this latter jnore and 
more frequently, since Ellice Graham had become 
a member of the household. 


THE POE 

IT All! 

Bouwd tier forehead, like a halo, . . 

She has misty, golden hair. 

Wond'roua eyes of shadowy hazel. 

Light her face with radiance rare. 

Holds she converse with the wild birds, 

Beads the secrets of the flowers, 

Bears tho burdens of the burdened. 

Fills with Joy the saddest hours. 

And her very touch is Messing, 

And her every sigh is prayer. 

All her thoughts are bom of Heaven J 
Guarded she, by angel’s care. 

Every movement of this lady 
Is in perfect time, we feel. 

To some music, sweet and distant, 

That, to us, does not meal. 


rS LADY. 

m. Bonn. 

And her voice, wo know, is gentle, 

And her words are sweetly quaint, 

And her garment's slightest rustle 
Sheds a fragrance, sweet and faint 

Many lovers has this lady, 

Men, and women, both arc they; 

And they dream of her, at midnight, 
And they think other, by day. 

Every poet sings her beauty, 

Every dreamer knows her face, 

But none ever saw the maiden, 

Brer wen foam her a grate. 

For she lives, alone, In dream-land. 

She con never come to earth. 

But not leas foe poet tores her, 

That his own thought gave her birth. 


ON THE STAIR. 


BY FAUST DRISCOLL 


I watch at foe foot of the stately stair, 

My poor heart throbs, as I, waiting, stand; 

For see 1 She comce with a rose in her hair, 
With gems at her throat, and on her hand. 

But fop rose is not as red as her mouth, 

Nor sweet as foe faint, alow smile I see. 

Ah I my rare, rare bud of the tropic South, 
Bloom, Moom In these Northern dimes for ma 


As you glide, swift down, with your dainty feet 
A heart is lying upon the stair; 

Oh I Tread on it light, and pity, my sweet. 
The passionate heart that Is pleading there! 

I catch foe faint scent of her silken dress, 

The waft of her fan, as she hurries down. 

Ah, would the hand were but mine to caress! 
Ah, would those tresses were mine to crown i 


f 
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CHAPTER I. 

TWO H SHOES AND AS MANY HEROINES. 

“ Excuse me, sir, but these ladies cannot pass 1” 

“ Beg pardon. I’m sure—of the ladies.” 

And the speaker removed his foot from the 
end of the gangway plank, upon which he had 
planted it, while turning his head to give some 
last direction to the servant he was dismissing, 
bowed politely to the ladies, who hesitated to pass 
him. They were two: first, an exceedingly well 
preserved, aristocratic woman, who rewarded the 
interference of the first cavalier, and the move¬ 
ment of the last one, by an impatient smile and 
bow, fine and cold as winter sunshine. Behind 
her came a charming girl, American in the type 
of her beauty, that is to say lithesome and graceful 
of form, with dainty hands and feet, quick and 
nervous of temperament, high couraged and self- 
reliant, apt at observation and quick at learning, 
fond and loving, daring and innocent; the color¬ 
ing of her finely moulded features was mezzo-brun, 
with gray eyes, whose black lashes could shade 
them into sombre melancholy, or the sunshine 
light with a glint like that of running water. Her 
name was Hildegarde, and she was the only child 
and heiress of Mrs. Waterston, the dignified lady 
who preceded her over the plank. 

The eyes of the two gentlemen, thus left vis-a- 
vis, met for the first time, and a glance of mutual, 
instinctive dislike shot from one to the other. 
And yet, both men were attractive in appearance, 
although of strongly opposing types, both hand¬ 
somely dressed, both wearing the unmistakable 
air of the thorough gentleman, born and bred to 
his position. The first speaker was evidently a 
foreigner; his clear, olive skin, slight figure, and 
black hair and moustache, suggested a Spanish ex¬ 
traction ; while his violet blue eyes, with short 
lashes, betrayed the strain of rich Milesian 
blood, coming to him from his mother’s ancestry. 
The other man was taller, bigger, sturdier, and 
not so lithe of form ; the coloring and expression 
of his proud, handsome face was essentially that 
of a high-bred Englishman. Mark Trecothick’s 
father, in fact, came from one of those Cornish 
families who preserve the family tree when the 
house is on fire, and let the bank-notes burn; 
and in transplanting his family to America, he 
had not forgotten to pack up every one of the 
traditions and observances, that had crystallized 


RUN SMOOTH. 

E O. AUSTIN. 

about the Trecothick stem, from even before the 
Norman Conquest. 

Slowly adjusting his travelling bag across his 
broad shoulders, and allowing the faintest trace 
of a supercilious smile to curve his golden 
moustache, the young fellow stared across the 
plank at the Cuban, whose blue eyes contracted 
and darkened ominously, as he demanded: 

“ What did you say, sir?” 

“ I said I begged pardon of the ladies, for 
detaining them. They don’t seem to need any 
farther championship, do they ?” 

“ Not at present, but I also go in this boat, and 
if they should require assistance, I shall be 
prompt to offer it.” 

“ The ladies are most fortunate in their defen¬ 
der ; let us hope his services will not be needed.” 

“ Hello, Trecothick ! what are you doing 
here, man?” demanded a hearty voice. 

The Cuban, thus interrupted, gravely inclined 
his head, and passing over the plank, mounted 
the companionway to the upper deck, where Mrs. 
and Miss Waterston were already seated. 

“ Who’s that little Spaniard?” asked the new¬ 
comer. 

“ Don’t know, I’m sure, Bonnycastle. He 
was trying to teach me manners, and I chaffed 
him a little, that’s all,” replied Trecothick, 
indifferently. “ What am I doing here ? Why, 
going to sail for the Carribee Isles, or Patagonia, 
or anywhere that this boat £oes.” 

“ Going to Cuba, you mean ?* 

“ Yes.” 

“ Do you know the Waterstons?” 

“ No.” 

“ Then they are on the promenade deck. 
Come up, and I’ll present you.’ ’ 

“ Thanks; but I want to get away from every¬ 
body and everything.” 

“ All right! see you later.” And Mr. Bonny¬ 
castle stepped up to the ladies’ room. 

“So kind of you to come down!” exclaimed 
mother and daughter, in a breath. “ Such lovely 
flowers! Too charming, altogether! Thanks, 
very much.” And Hildegarde and her mother 
daintily sniffed at the great box of fragrant blos¬ 
soms, which Mr. Bonnycastle had sent. 

“ Do you know the captain of this boat, Mr. 
Bonnycastle?” enquired Mrs. Waterston, pres¬ 
ently. “ I always like to have the captain prop- 
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erly presented, at the beginning, you know; and 
then there is no awkwardness in first sitting down 
at table. I always have the upper, right-hand 
seats, at the captain’s table, secured, along with 
my ticket and stateroom.” 

44 Yes, that’s nice, of course, and Captain James 
is a very pleasant sort of man to sit near, at 
table or anywhere. There, he’s shaking hands 
with that Cuban gentleman. Do you know him ?” 

“Not in the least,” said mamma, and Hilda 
murmured, 44 Only he is very polite,” and smelled 
of the flowers again. 

A moment later, Mr. Bonnycastle was present¬ 
ing Captain James, who made his passengers 
welcome, in his own hearty fashion, saying: 

44 Going straight down to Havana, I hope ? I 
was just telling Mr. Pampalona that we’ll have 
a splendid run, and get there in time for the 
Christmas Holidays.” 

44 No, we shall stay some weeks at Nassau, be¬ 
fore we go to Cuba,” replied Mrs. Waters ton. 
“We are invited to make a visit to Governor 
Burleigh and his family, relatives of ours.” 

44 Pampalona ? That’s the name of the proprie¬ 
tor of Las Palmas, the next estate to La Caridad, 
your new possession, Mrs. Waters ton,” said Mr. 
Bonnycastle, who was, in fact, the wealthy widow’s 
lawyer and confidential adviser. 

“Is it, really? I wonder—perhaps Captain 
James would know.” 

Thus appealed to, the captain crossed over to 
the young Cuban, and brought him up to be pre¬ 
sented to the ladies and Mr. Bonnycastle. 

He did this, just as Mark Trecothick, repent¬ 
ing his refusal, came on deck again, seeking an 
introduction to the fair Mends of his friend. 
The first thing he saw was the Cuban bowing pro¬ 
foundly and bareheaded before Mrs. Waterston 
and her daughter, while Bonnycastle, like a be- 
nificent but portly fairy-godmother, smiled 
amiably upon all concerned. 

44 Pshaw 1” muttered Trecothick, crossly. But 
as he watched, at ? distance, the play of Hilda 
Waterston’s gray eyes, and caught the high-bred 
accents of her voice, he again repented, of his 
churlishness, and was pondering the best means 
of attracting Bonnycastle’s notice, when that gen* 
tleman hastily detached himself from the group, 
and hurried toward the steps, against which 
Trecothick leaned. Intercepting him, and catch- 
ing his arm, he muttered: 

“Say, old fellow, I was an ass, just now. 
Present me.” 

44 Oh! Well, can’t till I come up. Mrs. 
Waterston has just remembered a book she wanted, 
and I’ve to rush up the street, and see if I can 
find a shop. I’ll be bock.” 


And he was off like a flash. A good deal an¬ 
noyed, Trecothick threw himself upon a benoh, to 
wait for Bonnycastle’s return, and sat there, 
looking doggedly down upon the busy quay, 
where now all was bustle and confusion, as the 
moment of departure approached. 

At this moment, a carriage dashed through the 
gates; the door was thrown violently open; and 
a pian sprang out. His white hair and beard 
suggested advanced life, which his angry and 
glittering eyes seemed to contradict. He ran to 
a pile of luggage, not yet on board, fiercely de¬ 
manded checks, and cried out, impatiently, for 
some one to carry it on board. A little dog be¬ 
gan to bark within the carriage, and presently 
appeared in the door, but was immediately caught 
back by two black-gloved hands. 

Trecothick smiled lazily, and tried to peer into 
the carriage, to see the fat old dowager, that he 
had decided must appertain to such a lord. But, 
at that moment, a face suddenly appeared, framed 
in the dark opening of the door, and gazing 
straight at him; the face of a woman not yet five 
and twenty years of age. It was pale, with that 
ivory, yet glowing whiteness, so different from 
the bluish psllor of ill health; with waves of 
dark hair waving from a low, straight brow, full 
and rounded at the temples. The lines of the 
cheek were delicate, but curving into a round, 
soft chin; the mouth was one of pathetic loveli¬ 
ness. But the charm of the lace was iu the eyes, 
great, soft, velvety, dark eyes, like black pansies, 
and full of such intense meaning, that it thrilled 
one’s blood to meet their gaze. 

What was the meaning? Trecothick tried in 
vain to fathom. Was it terror, or anxiety, or an 
appeal for help ? Something of all these, min¬ 
gled with a childish frankness and innocence, 
impelling any brave and-generous nature to dare 
and do something to answer that endless cry for 
help. 

It was only for a moment that the. two pairs of 
eyes met; in the next an angry voice exclaimed: 

“ Doldres!” 

The white-haired man, as he spoke, darted 
back to the door of the coup4, within whose 
recesses the lovely, terrified fhce had disappeared. 
Some words followed, inaudible to Trecothick’s 
strained ears; but he saw the old man shake his 
fist at the hidden figure, and his own strong, 
young fingers clenched themselves upon the rail, 
over which he leaned, .until it groaned again. 

The pile of baggage, by this time, had been 
wheeled over the gangway; a shout from the 
boat warned the lagging passengers to come on 
board; and, finally, Trecothick’s impatient eyes 
were greeted by the sight of a figure, closely 
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muffled in a great, loose cloak, the head and fece 
quite hidden in a thick veil, descending from the 
carriage. This shrouded figure was led across 
the plank, by the still irate old man, who glared 
fiercely in every direction, as if challenging 
notice, or interference. 

With two steps Treoothick was down the stairs, 
and lounging oarelessly through the principal 
saloon, expecting to see the newcomers pass into 
one of the staterooms opening upon it. But they 
did not appear; and H soon became obvious that 
they had contented themselves with one of those 
below, whose only merit is their superior 
seclusion. Passing down into the lower cabin, | 
Trecothick looked along the rows of closed doors, j 
in vain, Will he heard a shrill little bark from j; 
behind one of them. 

“42,” murmured he, glancing at the number, 
and turned to seek the purser, whom he found 
in his office, afihble, and not too busy to accepts 
cigar, and answer a question. 

“42? Yes, sir. Let me see. He’s a little 
queer. 42 and 43 are taken for the Valdez < 
family. Odd, isn’t it?” j 

“ Well—I don’t know. Why ?” 

“ Why, Valdez, in Cuba, means nobody, you j 
know. Like John Smith with us. All the j 
foundlings are named Valdez, after the founder 
of the Foundling Hospital, and so it is a sort of 
no name, you see.” 

“ I see. But there are two rooms.” 

“Yes, I don’t know how many are in the 
family, but probably several.” 

“ A man, a woman, and a little dog,” mur¬ 
mured Trecothick, walking away, “ and her 
name is, at least, Doldres.” 

“Hullo, Mark, catch,” shouted Bonnycastle’s 
hearty voice from the wharf, as he frantically 
waved a small parcel in his hand. “ It’s Mrs. 
Waterston’s book, and the plank is drawn in. 
Hand it to her!” 

He tossed the parcel, Trecothick caught it 
mechanically; the wheels revolved; the boat 
was off; the journey began. 


CHAPTER II. 

TRECOTHICK RETRIEVES HIS BLUVDSR. 

“Mrs. Waterston?” inquired Trecothick, ap¬ 
proaching the mother and daughter, and raising 
his hat. He looked very handsome, with the 
salt wind ruffling his tawny hair. 

Mrs. Waterston inclined her head, and looked 
a polite interrogation. 

“My friend, Mr. Bonnyoastle, promised me 
the honor of an introduction, when he returned, 
but as he got back after the plank was taken in, 


he tossed me this little package, and told me to 
make it serve as an introduction.” 

As he spoke, he slipped his card under the 
string of the parcel, and presented both to Mrs. 
Waterston. 

“ Any friend of Mr. Bonnycastle is sure of a 
welcome with ns, Mr. Trecothick,” said the lady, 
graciously. “ Hilda, dear, Mr. Trecothick; my 
daughter, sir; Mr. Pampalona, a neighbor of ours 
in Cuba.” 

The Cuban raised his Irish eyes, With a gleam 
of languid triumph in their depths. Trecothick 
answered with a supercilious stare of indifference. 
Hildegarde did not seem to notice this bye-play, 
though she saw it well enough ; but quietly re¬ 
moved her shawl from a neighboring chair. Tre¬ 
oothick sat down, with a little bow of gratitude, 
and glided into one of those skirmishing and ex¬ 
perimental conversations, with which people in 
society are apt to begin an acquaintance, which 
may prove interesting, later on. 

The composite meal, replacing a regular dinner, 
on sailing clay, was served; and by a little ma¬ 
noeuvring, both Pampalona and Trecothick se¬ 
cured seats, the former beside Hildegarde, the 
latter opposite; but Trecothick*8 attention wan¬ 
dered, continually, from the fair fhce of his vis-a- 
vis to ft door, directly behind her, numbered 42. 

Presently, the door opened, and the white- 
haired man choosing to call himself Valdez, ap¬ 
peared, locked the door on the outside, and putting 
the key in his pocket, stood, for a moment, survey¬ 
ing the tables, scowled darkly at Trecothick, and 
taking a place at the other table, with his back 
! to him, began his tea. 

“ Isn’t poor Doldres to have anything, I won¬ 
der?” said the young man, half aloud ; and Miss 
Waterston, whose eyes were fixed upon him, 
innocently asked s 

“Who?” 

“ Oh ! Excuse me. I was wondering if that 
coffee was never coming. Are you doing pretty 
well with your dinner, Miss Waterston 7” 

He was careftil not to talk aloud any more, but 
not a movement of the peevish and requiring old 
man escaped him. Valdes made the servant 
bring a salver, on which he heaped all manner of 
delicacies with his own hand; and Treoothick 
was so interested in watching this, that he did 
not peroeive the ladies leave the table, until 
: Hilda’s slender little boot-heels were just disap¬ 
pearing up the oompanionway. Then he started 
to his feet, but still lingered, just in sight, until 
Valdez, (followed by the servant, went to unlock 
the door of No. 42, and himself carried the salver 
inside, audibly bolting the door within. 

“ Doldres is a prisoner, although not on bread 
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and water,” commented Mark. “ Does she in¬ 
habit 42 or 48? Do the rooms communicate? 
Of course they do. Is she the old man’s with, or 
his daughter ? Is she afraid of him ? Does she 
need help ? Would she be outraged, if I asked 
her if I could help her?” 

Revolving these questions, the young man 
slowly mounted the stairs; but by this time, Mrs. 
Waterston and Hilda had gone to their staterooms. 
Pampalona was also seeking his. 

“ Why, it’s 22, by all that’s queer!” exclaimed 
Trecothick, hastily pulling* a ticket out of his 
pocket, and gazing at it. “ My room-mate for a 
whole blessed week! I detest Spaniards. Well, 
that it luck I” 


CHAPTER III. 

HOW SEVERAL PERSONS TRIED TO CHEAT, AND 
OOT CHEATED. 

By the fourth morning, the passengers were 
becoming accustomed to the sea, and most of them 
appeared at the break fast table, exoept Doldres. 
Meantime, the most artftil enquiries that Mark 
could frame, had foiled to elicit from the 
stewardess, or the man who attended rooms 42 
and 48, more than the information that the lady 
and gentleman were both 44 pretty comfortable.” 
Neither attendant knew whether they were mar¬ 
ried, or father and daughter. Finally, on this 
last day, Trecothick attacked the captain, with 
whom he had cultivated quite an intimacy, dur¬ 
ing their solitary meals. 

44 Going to land us at Nassau, to-night, captain?” 

44 Yes, sir, wind and weather permitting.” 

44 How many ?” 

44 Well, I don’t know; for any of the passengers, 
having tickets for Havana, may take a fancy to 
stay over a trip, at Nassau. Mrs. and Miss 
Waterston, and you, I believe, are going to stop.” 

44 1 haven’t quite settled,” replied Mark, dis¬ 
ingenuously ; for his ticket was distinctly printed 
for Nassau, only. 44 What about that queer old 
Spanish fellow ? Valdez, I believe.” 

44 He? Well, I don’t really remember. I 
suppose he’s going on, however. What should 
he want in Nassau ?” 

44 And Pampalona’s going on,” mused Tre¬ 
cothick. 44 Well, captain, I don’t believe 1 shall 
land, after all. I suppose I can pay the differ¬ 
ence of passage-money, on board, just as well as 
to get a ticket at Nassau ?” 

44 Yes, indeed. Well, the ladies will have to 
lose both their beaux, at once, won’t they ? ,; 

44 They never will miss a stupid fellow like 
me,” replied Mark, with a contented air. 44 But 
please don’t mention anything about my plans; 
they are not quite settled yet.” 


44 All right,” replied the captain, carelessly, and 
half an hour later dropped a word in Hilda’s 
ear, which that young lady received with a vacant 
and innocent expression worthy of seven years 
old. 

Late in the afternoon, Mark lounged up to 
where she sat alone, her novel neglected upon her 
lap. 

44 Can yoa see Nassau yet, Miss Hildegarde?” 

44 Almost. Oh, I shall have such lovely times 
there! My cousin Tom is such a capital horse¬ 
man, and they say there are splendid rides. I 
am fairly longing to feel a good horse under me, 
and to be on shore. Don’t you think a sea- 
voyage horribly monotonous ?” 

Trecothick half closed his keen bine eyes, 
after a near-sighted fashion of his own, and 
studied her face, swiftly and intelligently. Hilda 
felt the gaze, understood it perfectly, and raised 
her proud, delicate features, a little more dearly 
to the light. 

44 Plenty of pluck, my dear ; but for all that, 
you’ve heard that 1 am going on to Cuba; and 
you’re provoked.” So said Trecothick, in his 
heart, while with his lips he replied, still 
intently watching the upraised, delicate face. 

M Won’t you let me join your riding party, 
occasionally?” 

In spite of herself, a great wave of oolor flashed 
into her cheeks, and mounted to her brow; she 
knew it, she knew that he saw it; she could have 
cried with shame and vexation; and had she 
been less high-bred, she would have done it; as 
it was, she slowly raided her eyes, nntil they 
looked straight into his, and with' a smile of 
superb indifference, replied: 

44 Yes, indeed, if you are to be at Nassau. Are 
you ? I don’t radember whether you ore landing 
there, or going on.” 

44 That’s ftwfhlly crushing, Miss Waterston, 
when we've talked Nassau so much these two 
days. But Pampalona’s going on, and how could 
I tear myself from Pampalona? Don’t yen con¬ 
sider his society worth sacrificing a good deal 
for?” . 

44 1 feart I must sacrifice yours, just now, at any 
rate,” replied Hilda, in whose heart vexation and 
disappointment were fighting very hard with her 
conventional training. 44 1 must see if mamma 
is ooming on deck before dinner.” 

At that instant, Mrs. Waterston’s head appeared 
above the companionway, followed by Pampa- 
lontfs. 

44 There is your mamma, and there is your— 
friend. No wonder I want to escape to Cuba, or 
anywhere/’ muttered Marie, in Hilda’s ear; and 
then strode forward to offer hie arm to Mrs. 
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Waterston, leaving the young girl thoroughly 
puzzled as to bis meaning. 

Was he really jealous ? If so, was it her place 
to assure him, delicately, that so far from 
Pampalona’s being her favored admirer, he— 

But at this point, maidenly consciousness 
stepped in, and refused to allow the sentence to 
finish itself, and at the same moment, the young 
Cuban’s musical voice said, softly, in her ear: 

“ You land at Nassau, to-night, seflorita?” 

“ Yes.” And Hilda smiled both sadly and 
gently. She was pitying herself, and he thought 
she was pitying him. 

His purple eyes darkened rapturously. 

“I am thinking of landing, too,” said he, 
watching her as intently as Mark had done, but 
with widely differing motives. 

He was rewarded by a glance and smile of 
genuine pleasure, the reward a proud woman is 
always ready to give to the man who brings balm 
to the feelings, or the vanity, that another man 
has wounded. But how was he to know ? He 
mistook her, as any but one of her own stamp 
would have done, and eagerly exclaimed: 

“ I shall do as you advise, seflorita. Will you 
have me land at Nassau, or go on to Cuba?” 

“Of course, if you leave it to me, I shall 
selfishly say, land at Nassau,” replied Hilda, in 
the tone she would have recommended sherbet 
rather than cream. “Mamma and I will of 
course be glad of an acquaintance the more, and 
the place is worth seeing, if you have never been 
there.” 

“ Then I shall land,” said Pampalona, a little 
chilled, for the most sanguine lover oould have 
found nothing personal, or conscious, in word or 
tone. 

Hilda watched him—watched Mark prome¬ 
nading the deck with her mother, and all the 
time most fixedly watched a sell-gull gyrating 
about the mast. 

“ Isn’t he graceful 1” exclaimed she, at length. 

“Seflorita, they call our women cruel because 
they go sometimes to bull-fights. You Northern 
women are more cruel,” said Pampalona, softly. 

“Do you think so? Oh, no I Why, we all 
dote on Mr. Bergh in New York; and mamma 
walks sometimes, rather than take the horses out, 
in bad weather.” 

“ Yes, you are very tender of animals, all you, 
and revenge yourselves on men,” said the Cuban, 
bitterly. 

Hilda turned and looked at him in real kind¬ 
liness, almost tenderness; but her voice was fall 
of pride, as she slowly said: 

“Because men can take care of themselves, 
Mr. Pampalona. A man who allows a woman to 


gain such power over him, that she can be cruel, - 
has sold his birthright for a mess of very weak 
and vapid pottage. A man must rule his own 
will and his own heart, or he never will conquer 
those of a woman who is worth having.” 

Pampalona was about to reply, when the 
dinner-bell sounded. 

“Oh,'welcome Bound!” cried Hilda, glad to 
escape. “ Aren’t you hungry ? I am starved.” 

“Yes—I am starved,” replied Pampalona, 
bitterly; and Hilda blithely rejoined, not choos¬ 
ing to understand him: ^ Weil, relief is at hand. 
Let us go to dinner.” 

Dinner over, another interview took place. 
Seflor Valdez, instead of retreating at once to his 
stateroom, as was his habit, mounted to the deck, 
and sought his compatriot, whom he found 
moodily leaning against the rail, while Mrs. 
Waterston, her daughter, Trecothick, and the 
captain, chatted gaily at a little distance. 

“ Pardon my intrusion, seflor,” said he, cour¬ 
teously, and in Spanish, “but I knew your 
father very well, and I am a Cuban gentleman. 
May I ask a question, without impertinence ?” 

“ I am at your service, seflor; and if you will 
tell me to whom I have the honor of speaking, I 
doubt not I shall remember the name of my 
father’s friend.” 

“ That is not important. I call myself Valdez, 
at present; a travelling name, you understand. 
Some day I will call at Los Palmas, in my true 
character. My question is simply, what does the 
gentleman, your room-mate, intend to do? Will 
he land at Nassah, or go on to Cuba?” 

“ The gentleman is no friend of mine, hardly 
an acquaintance, bo I betray no confidence in 
saying that he announced, to-night, his intention 
of proceeding to Havana.” 

“ Aha I It is settled ?” 

“Entirely. That is, he said that he should 
remove to a vacant stateroom, to-night, and leave 
ours to me alone.” 

“ Very good. Thanks, seflor. Your kindness 
emboldens me to ask yet one more question. The 
seflorita lands also at Nassau?” 

“ Yes, seflor.” 

“And this gentleman, is he her suitor?” 

“Pardon, seflor, but I know nothing of his 
affairs, beyond what I have told you.” 

“Excuse me, seflor, and thanks.” And the 
gray-haired man walked away, very grave 
exteriorly, but inwardly chuckling. 

“ Thou art jealous, Rafaellto, as thy mother 
used to call thee. Ah, Violdta, sweet flower of 
my youth—and now!” 

And now an air of preparation pervaded the 
ship. The passengers were absorbed in packing 
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their stateroom belongings, or in looking through 
the twilight for the first glimpse of land; the 
steward and stewardess were all-pervading, and 
blandly smiling in expectation of a (be; the 
captain had no time for chat~ and sailors, ropes, 
chains, hatchways, anchors, and luggage became 
predominant features of the quiet deck. 

The moon rose, and the white lighthouse, on 
the end of Hog Island, shone out like a monster 
ghost; the twinkling lights of the town appeared, 
crowning the steep heights by Government House 
and the Prison, and glimmering all down the slope 
to the water’s edge; the soft land breeze, loaded 
with the perfume of orange, and jessamine, and 
magnolia, drifted lazily out to meet the eager 
travellers; the anchor slid from the bows, and 
took hold in the silvery sands, that, shining 
through the clear waters of this bay, give it color 
and light, such as no other water in the world 
possesses; the engine ceased its throbs; the 
temperature of the air changed, from chill and 
bracing, to balmy and quiet; the voyage was 
over; and the lovely life of the tropics had 
begun. 

44 Captain, can we land, to-night?” clamored 
a voice, at every turn, and the patient captain 
replied, invariably: 

41 Certainly, if you like; but I wouldn’t advise 
it, as you can’t take any luggage ashore, and may 
not get any beds.” 

So nearly everybody snbsided, especially as no 
boats appeared, and the vessel was not yet 
alongside the wharf. 

But at a wonderfully early hour in the morning, 
everybody was astir; the steamer had lifted 
anchor, and was at the qnay; the Bhore was 
crowded with the oddest of all hack-carriages, 
and with negroes of every size, age, and shade; 
the custom-house officers itere on board; and 
porters were carrying luggage ashore, and piling 
it upon drays, carriages, and truck’s, with as much 
noise and as little exercise of brain as possible. 

Hilda Waterston, a little pole and silent, stood 
by herself on the after deck, watching all this, 
and waiting for her mother to finish dressing, 
when Pampalona hurriedly approached. 

44 Sefiorita, the last moment has come. I am 
all ready to go ashore, or I will remain on board. 
It is for you to decide—” 

But Hilda was spared answering, by the cries 
of the urchins that called from tlje shore. 

“Say, mister, want to see us dive? m go 
you twenty fret for a shfllin*,” said one. 

“ TO dive for a sixpence!” cried another. 

“ TO go for a check!” shouted a third. 

11 For a penny 1” vociferated a fourth. 

u Fling in a bit of silver, miss, ’cause it shines 


moBt, and I’ll fetch it up in my mouth,” was the 
culminating exolamatiou of a fifth. 

Hilda laughed, partly because the crowd of 
sable imps, all stripped to their waists, and balanc¬ 
ing themselves on the edge of the wharf, were so 
grotesque a sight, and partly that the tears were 
so near the surfaoe, that she must laugh to keep 
them down. 

‘‘Want to see them dive, Miss Waterston?” 
called Trecothick’s blithe voice, from his state¬ 
room window. “ Look 1” 

He tossed a silver coin into the twenty-feet 
deepwater, bo clear, in spite of its depth, that every 
objeot on the bottom was perfectly apparent. 
The silver coin could be seen whirling down, 
through layer after layer of sunshine and shade, 
until, before it reached the bottom, these little, 
sable wretches had pursued and captured it, 
fighting among themselves for it, as they rose, 
cork-like to the surfhce. 

Hilda laughed, gleefully. Trecothick ap¬ 
plauded. Pampalona muttered a strong Spanish 
oath; deep down in his throat. 

“ What it the matter, Hilda?” demanded Mrs. 
Waterston, a little peevish at having to rise so 
early, and by her presence on deck completing 
Pampalona’s discomfiture. 

At the same moment, the steward, whom Tre¬ 
cothick had several times essayed to bribe for in¬ 
formation concerning the Valdez family, entered 
his cabin with a cup of coffee, and in putting it 
down, innocently remarked: 

44 The old gentleman and the lady went off very 
permiscuous from 42, didn’t they, sir?” 

44 42 ? What do you mean ? Tell me all about 
it, steward.” 

Trecothick, as he spoke, slipped a gold piece 
in the man’s palm. 

“Well, Seffor Valdez, the lady, and the little 
dog, with the luggage in their staterooms, left the 
ship in the dead of the night. A carriage was 
waiting, at the head of the wharf, for which the 
captain must have sent, or it would not have been 
there; it drove off. They left their heavy lug¬ 
gage on board, whether to be landed later, or not, 
I cannot say.” 

The story was hardly finished, before Mark 
Trecothick was packing his vaHse. 

“ TO do all that, sir, Going ashore, sir?” en¬ 
quired the steward, at this. 

“Yes. Bo it—that’s a good fellow—while I 
go to see about my trunks. I suppose they’re 
not hoisted up.” 

And thus it came about that Pampalona, com¬ 
forting himself for the loss of his quiet moment 
■with Hilda, by the reflection that he should find 
many another moment in Nassau, and that his 
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detestable rival would not be there to interfere, 
had the chagrin of hearing tiie captain give 
orders to the officer, in charge of getting the lug¬ 
gage out of the hold, to hurry up Mr. Treooth¬ 
ick’ b trunks, who was going ashore, after all. 

Hilda, almost at the same moment, met Mark 
rushing through the saloon. She put out a slen¬ 
der, gray-gloved hand to be shaken, and said, in 
a gay, careless, little voice: 

44 Good-bye, Mr. Treoothick. We are just 
going, and shan’t see you again/’ 

He stopped, took the hand, pressed it, and de¬ 
tained it, looking deep into the eyes, which were 
too proud to sink beneath his gaze, yet too dear 
to quite hide the sharp pain under all this brave 
exterior; looked and probed, and satisfied his 
own vanity, as these brave men Always do, at 
the expense of the weaker and more self-forget¬ 
ting natures, that are forever giving their gold 
for other’s brass, and then he slowly said: 

44 Did you think I could go, Hildegarde? I 
shall stay where you are.” 

Even her perfect training could not keep down 
the flash of delighted surprise from her eyes, or 
the lovely flush from her cheeks, nor . could she 
quite hold the frill tones of her voice, as she sud¬ 
denly released her hand, and turned from him, 
saying: 

44 1—I am glad.” 

Trecothick, scowling at himself, as he hurried 
on, muttered: „ 

44 Am I a fool, or a rascal 1 But I must land. 
I must see Dol6res onoe more. I must know 
what those eyes mean.” 

CHAPTER IV. 

THE FAMILY VALDEZ. 

It is pleasant, to the average mind, to find one’s 
self of consequence. It is also pleasant to visit 
governors, and potentates generally. Mrs. Wat* 
erst on’s mind was of the average, in that par¬ 
ticular; and when she and Hildegarde walked 
up the quay, with Pampalona and Trecothick in 
dutiful attendance, a servant in livery carrying 
their satchels, and an exceedingly bright, hand¬ 
some young fellow, of twenty or so, greeting 
them with effusion, and welcoming them to Gov¬ 
ernment House, in his father’s name, Mrs. Wat- 
erston was placidly content with herself and her 
surroundings, and did them great credit, too. 

A handsome carriage, with more livery, was in 
attendance; for servants are a universal luxury 
in Nassau. The ladies were duly seated, with 
Mr. Tom Burleigh and the parcels upon the front 
seat; the liveries bestowed themselves in their 
appointed places; and Mrs. Waterston turned, 
with real kindliness in her eyes, to the two young i 


men, standing, like supporters to a shield, at 
either side the door of the barouche. 

44 And now, I suppose, we must say good-bye, 
for a while, at least, to you gentlemen, hoping to 
meet again, perhaps in Cuba, Mr. Pampalona; 
perhaps in New York, Mr. Trecothick.” 

Both men bowed; Treoothick smiled, Pampalona 
looked embarrassed. 

The Saxon was readiest to declare his 
intentions. 

44 1 certainly hope to meet again, Mrs. Water¬ 
ston,” he said, 44 but may I not change the scene 
: from New York to Nassau, and the time to this 
: evening, or to-morrow morning ?” 

44 What, are you going to stay here ?” 

44 With your permission, dear madam.” 

44 Oh! Well, I’m very glad, I’m sure.” And 
| she spoke the truth, for Trecothick was an un- 
; exceptionable parti, and Hilda was a marriage¬ 
able girl. 44 But you, Mr. Pampalona?” con¬ 
tinued she, holding out her hand. 

44 1, too, madam, am proposing to remain in 
Nassau,” said the Cuban, with a pleading half 
glance at Hilda, who looked at the sea, shimmer- 
: ing in the morning sunshine. 

44 Perfectly charming!” exclaimed Hilda’s 
; mother, in her most society tone, for she waq 
; really vexed. 44 Then, as there are no adieux to 
: make, we will not detain you gentlemen longer, 

; just now, hoping to see you at Government 
; House, very soon and very often. Good 
; morning.” 

Both gentlemen lifted their hats. Pampalona, 
including Trecothick in his sweeping bow, was 
turning away, when the latter, with a sudden 
impulse, made a stride toward him, and offered 
; his hand. The Cuban took it, but looked 
surprised. 

44 Let us walk up to the hotel, together,” said 
Mark. 44 1 have something to say. And in the 
first place, I will beg you to excuse any want of 
ceremony, or etiquette, in this way of breaking 
the ice; but I’m a plain, honest sort of fellow, 
and say what I mean, without fear or favor, to 
every one.” 

44 1 shall meet you in the same spirit, sir, and 
am honored by your confidence,” replied 
Pampalona, guardedly. 

44 Well, we have been rather at cross purposes, 
so far, because there’s been a little rivalry, per¬ 
haps ; and you,, more than I, have been jealous; 
but the fact is just here. On board that ship 
there was a lady, whose name I do not know, 
and to whom I never spoke; but for whose sake 
I am going to stay in Nassau, just as for her sake 
I could have gone on to Cuba, or to the world’s 
end, to get another look into her fhee, and see 
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what she meant by the look she did give me, the 
only time I ever saw her.” 

“ And you do not address Miss Waterston?” 

“ Not at all, exeept as she is a very charming 
girl, and of my world, and bo we naturally are 
companionable/ ’ 

This time it was the Spaniard who grasped the 
Saxon’s hand, and stared straight into his eyes. 

“ My friend, you hare slain a terrible lion in 
my path, and one of which I was horribly afraid,” 
said he. “ Now, tell me if I can help you in this 
matter.” 

“ Very much, perhaps; for the lady is either 
the wife, or daughter of your countryman, 
Valdez” 

“ Valdes! I know nobody oalled Valdes,” 
replied Pampalona, guardedly. 

“ Oh, it is only a travelling name, I presume; 
hut he is the old gentleman, with whom I saw 
yon speaking, on the after-deck, last night. Gray¬ 
haired, rather stout, with shaggy eyebrows, and 
keen black eyes. His staterooms were 42 and 
43.” 

“ Yee, yes, I know. No, he is not really Val¬ 
dez, of course he is not; and he said he used to 
know my parents, and would come to my house, 
sometime, in his true character. I do not know, 
at all, who he is,” said Pampalona, musingly. 
“ And it is a lady with him, whom you are in 
this place to meet?” 

“ Yes, and I hoped you could tell me who she 
is.” 

“ No, I have never heard of her until now; but 
your confidence shall not be misplaced, sefior. I 
will both keep your secret, and help you to un¬ 
ravel your mystery; always with the under¬ 
standing that you are not my rival with the 
Sefiorita Waterston.” 

“ It is a bargain, amigo.” And once more the 
young men struck hands, and proceeded together 
np the steep, white hill of Parliament street, to 
the huge, pink hotel, whose hospitable roof 
shelters pretty nearly every visitor to Nassau. 

But upon the books of the Royal Victoria, 
though Trecothick looked, and looked again, 
appeared no such name as Valdez; and to the 
table came no such face; and in the corridors 
resounded no such shrill bark, as proclaimed the 
presence of the dog belonging to the Valdez 
family. 

That afternoon, the two young man, enlisting j 
the services of a shrewd and very black gentle- j 
man, who offered himself as guide, servant, and j 
general factotum, thoroughly explored the town, 
at least, so far as minor hotels, lodging houses, 
and furnished apartments went; but still no \ 
trace of the family Valdez was discovered. Tired, i 
Vol. LXXV.— 8. 


> disgusted and puzzled, they stood at the top of 
j the hill, above the hotel, to watch the steamer 
| gracefully curve her way out of the harbor. 

Suddenly, Pampalona exclaimed: 

| « Amigo! The family Valdez is on board that 

| vessel.” 

| “No I What do you mean?” 

| “ What more natural ? Valdez wishes to throw 

you off the scent. He knows that you will dis¬ 
cover that he has landed; perhaps it was he who 

i bribed the steward to tell you so; he comes on 
shore, puts himself out of the way, until the 
vessel is about to sail; then goes quietly on board v 
again ; and is off before you guess at the trick. 
Eh?” 

“And no way to follow, for two weeks I Let 
us go up to Government House, and call upon our 
friends there,” said Trecothick, lighting a cigar, 
and handing his case to his friend. 

Pampalona looked at him, out of the corners of 
his violet eyes. This stolid, Saxon self-command 
and reticence, was so foreign to his nature, as to 
fill him with suspicion; and declining the cigar, 
with a backward movement of the hand, he coldly 
asked: 

“ Are we then to be rivals again?” 

. Mark stared him full in the face, colored 
angrily, and then burst into a loud laugh. 

“ Excuse me, Pampalona, slow-moulded fellows, 
like us, can’t whiffle round at that rate. At five 
o’clock, ready to swim from here to Cuba, to 
follow Dolbres; and at six, making love to Miss 
Hildegarde Waterston! Besides that, there’s 
such a word as honor in English; and I presume 
in Spanish, also.” 

“ Men have died by thousands, to prove that 
there is both such a word in Spanish and such 
a thing,” replied the Cuban, proudly. 

In reply, Mark silently offered the cigar-case, 
again, this time with success. 

That evening, the young men strolled along 
the crest of the hill, looking down upon the 
twinkling lights of the town, and across the bay 
to the Pharos, on the long, low island, serving as 
its breakwater. They followed the white, hard 
road, until it wound in between iron gates, 
guarded by a sentry, and so walked along to the 
front of the handsome residence, known to 
Nassau folk, as Government House. 

The ladies were at home, a fact patent to the 
guests, as they were sitting upon the verandah, 
Hilda looking very lovely in the white lawn dress, 
she had already distinterred from her boxes, and 
Mrs. Waterston, serene and dignified, in black 
lace and velvet, with jewels in her soft, white 
hair. The Governor, a gentleman somewhat 
advanced in life, and a widower, was away from 
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Nassau, making an official tour through the out- 
islands ; but he was represented at home, by his 
private secretary, who was, furthermore, husband 
of the governor’s daughter; and by his son, Tom, 
with whom we are already acquainted, and who, 
with all the ardor and freshness of twenty, was 
now making desperate love to his cousin Hilda. 

But the latter, however, listened to him in 
amiable abstraction, while her eyes shyly followed 
Mark Trecothick’s movements, as he made him¬ 
self agreeable, now to Mrs. Murray, now to Mrs. 
Waterston, and without apparent intention 
avoided herself, while Rafael’s dark and lum¬ 
inous glances shot «ceaselessly from her faoe to 
that of his friend. 

Nobody felt very comfortable, or at ease, and 
Trecotliick was fingering his hat, preparatory to 
leavo-tnking, when, in one of those sudden pauses 
to which general conversation is liable, Tom 
Burleigh’s merry voice was audible, saying: 

“ Oh, yes, cousin, there is a jolly underground 
passage, from here to Fort Charlotte, as much as 
two miles long, and dangerous no end. I’ll show 
it you, some day.” 

“ Nonsense, Tom,” interposed Mrs. Murray, 
who was of an eminently practical turn of mind, 
“ Fftpa says there is no such passage, and if there 
ever was, it is filled up now. You know he 
doesn’t like you to talk in that wild way.” 

“ But was there over really such a passage, and 
what was it for?” demanded Mrs. Waterston, 
curiously, 

“I don’t know, really. How is it, James?” 
asked Mrs. Murray, deferring to her husband, 
who had amused himself a little with antiquarian 
researches, and she was replied : 

“Why, yes, I think, no doubt, there was and 
is such a passage; but the entrance is walled up 
in the fort, and hidden at this end. It was con¬ 
structed to enable the governor to esoape to a 
place of safety, in case of one of the insurrections, 
or attacks of Spaniards or pirates, so common in 
the early history of the colony. There are also 
subterraneous passages, from Fort Charlotte to 
the sea-coast, so any fugitive governor, prudent 
enough to have a vessel in the offing, and a boat 
on the beach, would have a very fair chance of 
escape.” 

“There, Bertha, you see it was not ‘non¬ 
sense,’ after all,” exclaimed Tom, triumphantly; 
and as Bertha seemed likely to reply with some 
warmth, Trecothick hastened to take leave, idly 
musing, as he and Pampalona walked back to the 
hotel, upon the subterraneous passage from Gov¬ 
ernment House to Fort Charlotte, a boat upon 
the beach, and the vessel in the offing. 

Tlu*.ee days passed languidly away. The Cuban 


cared for nothing in Nassau but Hilda Waterston, 
and was always at Government House. Tre¬ 
cothick cared for nothing, whatever, in Nassau, 
and only waited for the day when he could leave 
it. He had found a good saddle horse, and rode, 
restlessly, hither and yon, sometimes with his 
party, oftener alone. 

One day, when he had allowed his horse to 
choose a faint hill track, hardly to be made 
out among the luxuriant vegetation of the place, 
he suddenly perceived that he had come upon the 
rear of a wild settlement of native Africans, col¬ 
onized here, and as savage, except, perhaps, for 
cannibalism, as in the wilds of Timbuctoo. The 
roads through this place are hardly more than 
footpaths, and as intricate as a maze, so that 
Trecothick, not wishing to sever his acquaintance 
with people, or dwellings, turned his horse hither 
and thither, trying to escape this vicinity, until 
he felt himself fairly lost, and paused beside a 
hedge of maguey, looking enquiringly about him. 

A shrill little yelp, from the other side of the 
hedge, startled him, and sent the blood racing 
through his veins, with a tingle of delight. That 
yelp 4 It was, it must be, the yelp of the only 
dog in the world, for which Trecothick cared— 
the dog of the Valdez fiwnily. 

He reined his horse close to the hedge; but 
the maguey plants grew so strongly, and so close, 
that it was impossible to see over or through 
them, or to thrust them aside. One sense disap¬ 
pointed, he essayed another, and half timidly, 
half audaciously, exclaimed: 

“ Doldres 1 Are you there ?” 

A low rustle, as of a woman’s garments, a 
pause, and then a soft voice replied, tremulously, 

“ Who calls ? Who knows poor Dol6res ?” 

“ A friend. One who will help her if he can. 
(Confound the hedge!) Wait until I can come 
to you, dear lady, and I will tell you more.” 

And Mark, who' had, as may be imagined, 
spoken some of these phrases aloud, and one to 
himself, shook his horse’s bridle, and set off at a 
gallop down the line of the hedge, which termi¬ 
nated, at last, beside a high, locked gate, through 
whose bars he saw a large, old house of weather- 
stained limestone, half buried in tropical foliage. 

Leaning from his horse, the young man exam¬ 
ined the fastenings of the gate. They were proof 
against anything less than a locksmith’s, or black¬ 
smith’s arts, and the iron pickets rose eight feet 
from the ground. No one was in sight But the 
sharp voice of the little dog sounded nearer, and 
Mark waited with such patience as he might, until 
he again caught the sound of rustling skirts, and 
the next moment saw a slender, black-clad figure 
emerge from the thicket, and approach the gate. 
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Yes, there were the great, unfathomable, dark 
eyes, with that wistful gaze intensified now, as 
they rested, enquiringly, upon his; the sweet, 
pale face, and infantile mouth ; the low, wide 
sweep of b#ow ; and the massive waves of hair, 
rippling above it. Yes, Dolores, herself,, and 
better worth the seeking, than he, at first, had 
thought her. He leaped from his horse, and, 
hardly knowing what he did, thrust both hands 
through the bars, exclaiming, passionately: 

“ Thank God I I see you at last I” 

She hesitated, then drew a little nearer, but 
not within reach of the wistful hands, and shyly 
asked: 

“But who are you, seSor, and how do you 
know my name?” 

“ I am Mark, call me Mark; and let me call 
you Dol6res.” 

“ Mark ! It is an English name; and you, are 
you an Englishman ?” 


“No, an American. But tell me, quickly, 
Dol6res, are you in danger, or unhappy? Do 
you need help? Who is that old man ? Is he—” 

He wished to say “your husband,” but the 
words choked him, and he could not speak them. 
Nor did Doldres reply. In the momentary pause 
that ensued, the little dog jumped up, and began 
barking furiously, looking in the direction whence 
the crackling of boughs, and the rustle of leaves, 
suggested that some one was approaching. 

Dolores clasped her hands, and turning yet 
paler than was her wont, exclaimed: 

“They are coming! Go, go quickly! Oh, 
go, or you can never help me again. Come 
to-morrow.” 

Mark leaped upon his horse, and at the same 
moment the gray head of Seilor Valdez protruded 
itself from among the bushes, followed by that 
of a sullen-looking negro. 

[to be continued.] 


SONNETS. 

BY FRANK L. FIFIELD. 


NIGHT. 

When peeps the moon above the Orient’s height, 
And shadows scatter o’er the evening’s plain, 

My lhncy wakes, and through a fair domain, 

The realm of dreams, speeds onward in its (light. 

I seem to walk ’neath skies forever bright. 

To listen to the wild bird's ’trancing strain. 

I watch the blue waves sparkle in the night. 

Around the islands of the southern main. 

And many a lovely scene again I see, 

Borne from the shadowy past, unto my view, 
Yonng faces, woods, green fields, and streams as free 
As my own heart, when first their charms I knew, 
But false and fleeting, like all visions fair, 

They vanish as the mists on morning’s air. 


MORNING. 

Anp when, afar, the glimmering fires of day, 

Along the gateway of the sun are burning, 

When Nature wakes, and from her slumber turning, 
With rosy smiles, greets the bright sun’s first ray; 
When from the wood resounds the wild bird’s lay, 

And mounts the lark, the dewy meadow spuming; 
Far in the east the glorious sun discerning, 

The mists before his pathway break away; 

1 hear the birds, amid the branches singing. 

I walk where roses droop o’er shady streams, 

Where crystal dew on grass and flowers clinging 
Sparkles like diamonds in the sun’s bright beams; 

I dream not of the past, a fairer scene 
Lies in the future, dewy, fresh and green I 


SNOW. 


BY MARIE 

l “ 

1 sit by the fern-traced window, 

And gaze at the fleecy snow, 

As It softly falters downward 
To tho cold, brown earth, below. 

Flakelet on flakelet tails it. 

Pure as tho soul of a child. 

Fairer than Illy petals, 

Stainless and nndeflled. 

Crowning each cot and mansion. 

Shrouding the long, dark street ; 

White, as the glistening foam-bells, 

Noiseless as fairy feet, 


J. m’coll. 

Draping the leafless branches 
In rich and chaste array ; 
Bringing a dream of blossoms, 

And sunn}', fragrant May. 

Beautiful snow, fit emblem 
Art thon of the heart, e’er sin 
Has sullied the soul’s fair temple, 
And evil dwells within. 

Ah! Who hath a stain less tablet? 

Yet God hath Bald, we know, 
“Though your sins be red as scarlet, 
I will make them white as snow.” 
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HOW THE BAMBERSES BORROWED J 0 S # I A H. 

BT JOSIAH ALLIR’S WIFE. 

When we bought our farm, there wus a house < couldn’t seem to wait a minute. I told him to 


on it, jist ncrost-the road from our’n; it wus 
middlin’ small, and dretful kinder run down and 
shakey, and I had entirely gin up the idee of 
enybody’s livin’ there. 

But all of a sudden, Josiah started up, and 
said he was goin’ to fix up that house, and rent 
it, “ho believed he could make piles of money 
out of it, a-rentin’ it, and he wanted some 
neighbors.” 

Says I, “Josiah Allen, you’d better let well 
enough alone. You’d better let the old house stay 
as it is,” says I, “ There is werse neighbors than 
them that is stayin’ in the old house now.” 

“What do you mean, Samantha?” And his 
eyes showed the whites all ’round ’em, he was 
that surprised. 

But I says, “There are werse neighbors, and 
more troublesome creeters in this world, Josiah 
Allen, than peace, and quiet, and repose.” 

“ Oh, shaw !” says he. “ Why can’t you talk 
common sense, if you have got any.” And he 
went on in a firm, obstinate way. “I am deter¬ 
mined to fix up the house, and rent it. Wimmens 
never can see into business. They haven’t got 
the brains for it. You hain’t to blame for it, 
Samantha; but you haven’t got the head to see 
how profitable I am goin’ to make it. And then, 
our nearest neighbors now live well on to a 
quarter of a mile away. How neat it will be to 
have neighbors, right here, by us all the time, 
day and night.” And he added, dreamily, “I 
love to neighber, Samantha, I love to neighbor, 
dearly.” 

But I held firm, and told him “ He’d better 
let well enough alone.” But he wus sot as sot 
could be, and went on a-fixin’ the house, ahd it 
cost him nearer a hundred dollars than it did 
anything else, besides lamin’ himself, and 
blisterin’ his hands to work on it himself, and 
fillin’ his eyes with plaster, and gettin’ creaks in 
his back a-liftin’ ’round and repairin’. 

But he felt neat through it all. It seemed as 
if the more money he laid out, and the werse he 
got hurt, the more his mind soared up, a-thinkin’ 
how much money he wus goin’ to make a-rentin’ 
it, and what a beautiful time he wus a-goin’ to 
have a-neighberin’. 

Wall, jist as soon as the house wus done, he 
sot out to find some one to occupy it, for that man 
(48) 


< keep cool. Says I, “ You’l make money by it, if 
; you do.” But no : he couldn’t wait till somebody 
$ came to him, he kept inquirin’ ’round; and one 
J day he came home from Janesville tickled most 

I to death, seemingly. He’d rented the house to a 
Mr. Bamber; the bargain wus all made. 

Says I, coldly, “ Is it the Bamberses that used 
to live in Loon Town?” 

“Yes,” says he. “And they are splendid 
folks, Samantha; and I have made a splendid 
| bargain; they are goin’ to give me fifty dollars 

1 a year for the house and garden. What do you 
think now ? I never should have known they 
wus a-lookin’ for a house, if I hadn’t been 

I a-enquirin’ ’round. What do you think, now, 
about my keepin’ cool?” 

Says I, mildly, but firmly, “ My mind hain’t 
changed from what is wus more formally.” 

\ “Wall, what do you think, now, about my 
} lettin’ the old house run down, when I can make 
/ fifty dollars a year, clean gain, besides more’n 
| three times that in solid comfort, a-neighberin’.”' 
i Says I, firm as a rock, “ My mind hain’t 
| changed, Josiah Allen, so much as the width of 

I * a horse-hair.” 

Says he, “I always said, and knew, that 
wimmen hadn’t got no heads. But it is agrevatin’, 
it is awful agrevatin’, when enybody has made 
S such a bargain as I have, to not have enybody’s 
| wife appreciate it. And I should think it wus 
about time to have supper, if you are goin’ have 
any to-night.” 

\ I calmly rose, and put on the tea-kettle, And 
< never disputed a word with him about whether 
I had a head, or not. Good Lord: I knew I 
had one, and what was the use of arguin’ about 
it? I never said a word, but I kept a-thinkin’. 

1 1 had heard of the Bamberses before. It had 
: come right straight to me: Miss Ebenezer Scwelz, 

: she that was Nably Spink’s nephew’s wife’s step- 
: mother, Miss Bumper, lived neighber to ’em, and 
she had told me, Nably had, that them Bamberses 
«: wus shiftless creeters. 

But the bargain wus all made, and there 
; wuzn’t no use in saying anything, and I knew 
| if I should tell Josiah what I had heard, he’d 
; only go to^rguin’ agin that I hadn’t no head. 

| So I didn’t say nothin’, and the very next dny 
) they moved in. They had been stayin’ a spell 
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to her folks’es, a little ways beyond Janesville, s bring ’em no nigher to each other. And they 
They said the house they had been livin’ in, at j can keep it up, from year to year, and lock arms 
Loon Town, was so uncomfortable, they couldn’t { and prominade together through the day, and not 
stay in it a day longer. But we heard afterwards, j be no nigher to each other. They can keep their 
Miss Scwelt heard right from Miss Bumpers’es } bodies side by side, but their souls, who can 
own lips, that they wus smoked out, the man \ tackle ’em together, unless nature tackled ’em, 
that owned the house had to smoke ’em out, to < unbeknown to them? Nobody, 
get rid of ’em. ! “ And then agin two persons may meet, cornin’ 

Wall, as I said, they come—Mr. Bamber and | from each side of the world; and they will look 
his wife, and his wive’s sister (she wus Irish,) ] right through each other’s eyes, down into their 
and the childern. And, oh 1 how neat Josiah j souls, and see each other’s image there; born so, 
Allen did feel. He wus over there before they \ born friends, entirely unbeknown to them. Tkou- 
had hardly got sot down, and offered to do any- sands of milds apart, and all the inspections of 
thing under the sun for ’em, and offered ’em j heaven and earth; all the influence of life, edu- 
everytbing we had in the house. I, myself, kep’ 
cool and cullected together. Though I treated 
’em in a liberal way, and in the course of two or 
three days, I made ’em a friendly call, and acted 
well towards ’em. 

But instead of runnin’ over there the next day, 
and two or three times a day, I made a practice 
of stayin’ to home considerable; and Josiah took 
me to do for it. But I told him that “ I treated 
them jist exactly as I wanted them to treat me.” 

Says I, “ a megum course is the best course to 
pursue in nearly every course of life, neighborin’ 
especially,” says I. “ I begin as I can hold out. 

I lay out to be kind and friendly to ’em, but I 
don’t intend to make it my home with them, nor 
do I want them to make it their home with me.” 1 to it! Their ma says it is perfectly wonderful 
Says I, “ once in two or three days is enough, \ the way that babe takes to mdt I held it all the 
and enough, Josiah Allen, is as good as a feast.” i while she wus ironin’, this forenoon. And tke 

“Wall,” says he, “ if I ever enjoyed anything j two boys foller me ’round all day, tight to 
in this world, I eiyoy neighberin’ with them < my heels, instead of their father. Bamber says 
folks,” says he. “ They think the world of me. j they think I am the prettiest man they ever 
It beats all how they wership me. The childern \ see.” 

take to me so, they don’t want me out of their \ Before I had time to say a word back, Barn- 
sight, hardly a minute. Bamber and his wife ; ber’s wive’s sister opened the door, and come in 
says they think it is in my looks. You know I i unexpected, and said, “that Mrs. Bamber wanted 
an pretty-lookin’, Samantha. They say the baby J to borrow the loan of ten pounds of side pork, 
will cry after me so quick. It beats all, what some flour, the dish-kettle, and my tooth-brush.” 
friends we have got to be, I and the Bamberses, \ I let ’em all go, for I wus determined to use 
and it is og^valm*, Samantha, to think you \ ’em well, but I told Josiah, after she went off 
don’t seem to feel towards ’em that strong friend- j with ’em, “ that I did hate to lend my tooth-brush, 
ship that I feel.” j the worst kind.” 

Says I, “ Friendship, Josiah Allen, is a great j And Josiah ’most snapped my head off, and 
word.” Says I, “True friendship is the most i muttered hbout my not bein’ neighberly, and that 
beautiful thing on earth; it is love without pas- j 1 didn’t feel a mite about neighborin’, as he did. 
sion, tenderness without alloy. And,” says I, \ And I made a vow, then and there, (inside of 
soarin’ up into the realm of allegory, where, on j my mind,) that I wouldn’t say a word to Josiah 
the feathery wings of pure eloquence, I fly Allen on the subject, not if they borrowed us 
frequent, “ Intimacy hain’t friendship.” Says j out of house and home. Thinkses I, I can stand 
I, “ Two men may sleep together, year after year, it as long as he can ; if they spile our things, ho 
on the same feather bed, and wake up in the has got to pay for new ones; if they waste our 
mornin*, and shake hands with each other, per- j property, he has got to lose it; if they spile our 
feet strangers, made so unbeknown to them, comfort, he’s got to stand it as w r ell as I have; 
And feather beds, nor pillers, nor nothin’ can’t \ and knowin’ the doggy obstinacy of his sect, I 


< cation, joy and sorrow, has been fitting them for 
each other (unbeknown to them); twin souls, 
and they not knowin’ of it.” 

“ Speakin’of twin—” says Josiah. 

But I wus soarin’ too high to light down, that 
minute; so I kep’ on, though his interruption 
wus a-lowerin’ me down gradual. 

Says I, “Be good and kind to everybody, and 
Mr. Bambers’es folks, as you have opportunity ; 
but before you make bosom friends of’em, wait 
and see if your soul speaks.” Says I, firmly, 

| “ Mine don’t, in the case of the Bamberses.” 
j “Speakiu’ of twin,” says Josiah, agin, “Did 
> you ever see so beautiful a twin os Mr. Bnm- 
5 bers’es twin is? What a pity they lost the mate 
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considered this great truth, that the stiller 1 kep’, } two or three of’em. Why, Mrs. Bamber used 
and the less I said about ’em, the quicker he’d ( to come over and eat breakfast with us lots of 
get sick of ’em; so! held firm. And never let | times. She’d say she felt so manger that she, 
on to .Josiah but what it wus solid comfort to me j couldn’t eat nothin’ to home, and she thought 
to have ’em there, all the time, a’most; and not \ rnebby my vittles would go to the place. And 
havin’ a minute I could call my own, and havin’ j besides losin’ our property and comfort, I’ll be 
’em borrow everything under the sun that ever s hanged if I didn’t think, sometimes, that I should 
wus borrowed: garden-sass of all kinds, and the j lose my pardner by ’em, they worked him so. 
lookin’-glass, groceries, vittles, cookin’ utensils, > But I held firm. Thinkses I, to myself, it must 
stove pipe, a feather bed, bolsters, bed-clothes be that Josiah will get sick of neighborin’, after 
and the New Testament. awhile, and start ’em off. For the sufferin’s 

They even borrowed Josiah’s clothes. Why, j that man endured couldn’t never be told or sung. 
Bamber wore Josiah’s best pantaloons more than < Why before they had been there a month, as I 
Josiah did. lie got so, lie didn’t act as if he could \ told Miss Scwelz, she was to our house a-visitin’, 
stcr out without Josiah’s best pantaloons. He’d \ and Josiah was in the buttery a-churnin’, and I 
keep a-tellin’ that lie wus goin’ to get a new pair, j knew he wouldn’t hear, says I, “They have 
but didn’t get’em, and would luyig onto Josiah’s. j borrowed everything I have got, unless it is 
And Josiah had to stay to home a number of j Josiah.” And if you’ll believe it, before I had 
times, jist on that account. And then he’d bor- j got the words out of my mouth, Mrs. Bamber’ses 
row Josiah’s galluses. Josiah had got kinder j sister opened the door, and walked in, and asked 
run out of galluses, and hadn’t got but \ me “ If I could spare Mr. Allen, to help stretch 
one pair of sound ones. And Josiah would have \ a carpet.’* And I whispered to Miss Scwelz, and 
to pin his pantaloons onto his vest, and the pins j says I, “if they liain’t borrowed the last thing 
would loose out, and it wus all Josiah could do to s now, if they hain’t borrbwed Josiah.” But I 
keep his clothes on. It made it awful bad for told the girl “to take him in welcome.” (I wus 

very polite to ’em, and meant to be, but cool). 

So I tuk holt and done the churnin’, myself, 
and let him go. 

But I must stop now, for I see Josiah a-comin’ 
said a word. I see we wus loosin’ property \ across the field to supper, and curius to tell, 
fa-st, and had lost %very mite of comfort we had j he’s always hungry for supper. Boys and hus- 
enjoyed, for there wus some on ’em there every j bands alius is hungry. Another time I’ll tell 
minute of the time, a’most, and some of the time f what came of borrowin’ Josiah. 


him. I know, one day, when I had a lot of com¬ 
pany, I had to wink him out of the room a num¬ 
ber of times, to fix himself, so he would look 
decent. But all through it, I kep’ still and never 


AN ARTIST'S DREAM. 

BY HENRY J. VERNON. 


We met at the sen-aide, one summer. 

She had such a “ love of a dre*s.” 

(She wore it for every new-comer,) 

- And smiled—it was like a caress! 

I said that I sketched for a living, 

She answered she “doted on art,” 

And looked so, I thought she was giving 
Her fortune, as well as her heart. 

I dreamed then a dream that might madden 
The soul, say of even Millais. 

I fancied I’d found, like Aladdin, 

The wealtli to give kingdoms away. 

I’d woo her, and win her, and marry, 

And then to dear Paris we’d hie. 

Thrice fortunate ship tliat should carry 
Twin souls, such as Lily and I! 

We strolled in the moonlight, that oven; 

The sea was as calm as the skies. 

I vowed that her face was my heaven, 

No stars were as bright as her eyes. 


She languishing sang (oh! that shoulder, 

I still see its ravishing gleam, 

And shall, till I’m centurios older), 

“ How dear, how divine is Love’s Dream.” 

All night the sweet strains of that solo 
Surged wildly and mad thro’ my brain— 

I met her, next day, at the Polo, 

■With young Pete Gorilla Fitz Payn! 

He’d four-in-hands; led the cotillions; 

Shot pigeons, too, out of a trap; 

Wn5 heir to a couple of millions; 

While I wasn’t heir to a “ rap.” 

She watched, from his mail-coach, the playing, 
And smiled her witch-smile at his leer. 

I bowed; but she stared, as if saying, 

“What impudent tramp have we here?” 
That Fall, at Grace Church, they wero married, 
And went off to Europe to stay. 

While I—well, l>y duns I’m still harried, 

And “pot-boilers” paint night and day. 
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BY FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 

She finished her letter, thus: i before the children’s dinner. The walk will do 


“ There is a great deal of company in the house, j 
and everybody is very grand and gay. Dear Val, 

1 hope you won’t think me a disgrace to you, { 
when I confess that, sometimes, when I hear ; 
them laughing and enjoying themselves in the j 
drawing-room below me, I cannot help wishing j 
that I was grand and gay too, and occasionally 1 
even feel a little savage about it—not, however, j 
because they are rich, so much as because I am j 
not. Won’t it be nice, Val, when you get that» 
* raise,’ and I can come to Paris to you, and we j 
can live together in one of those tiny suites of j 
apartments, which are like the compartments in 
a work-box. I am sure you would not care how 
small the compartments were, so that your house¬ 
keeper was Your own Affectionate, 

Meg.” 

There was a floating mist in the flower-like 
blue of Meg’s eyes, as she closed her envelope, 
and secured it with an unnecessary little thump 
of her Bmall fist. 

“Because,” she whispered unsteadily, “there 
never was a brother worth half of Val, and I 
can’t help feeling a bit homesick for him, partic¬ 
ularly when those people down stairs make so 
much hilarious fuss. It is the queerest thing, 
that laughing, and singing, and dancing should 
have such a strange, melancholy sound, just 
because they have to float up a pair of stairs. It 
is as if all the fun died out on the way, and there 
was nothing left but the sound, without the least 
atom of meaning.’ 1 Supporting her pretty, round 
chin on the hollow of her palm, her elbow on the 
table, she sat still for a minute, and listened. 
Some one was singing now, some one with a 
delightful, masculine voice, full of music. 

44 My love is like the red, red rose, 

That’s freshly sprung in June; 

My lore is like the melody, 

That’s sweetly played in tune.” 

And more of like effect, with a great deal of 
tenderness and spirit. 

“ Ah,” said Meg, softly, as in meditation, “ that 
is Captain Biddulph.” 

Almost directly, however, the closing of the 
drawing-room door shut off Captain Biddulph, 
and his song too; and with a half impatient sigh, 
Meg rose. 

“ Never jnind,” she said. “ I shall have time 
to slip out, and take Val’s .letter to the village 


me good too.” 

Just ten minutes afterwards, Captain Biddulph, 
who had a moment before seated himself on a 
lounge near a window, for the purpose of enter¬ 
taining three nephews of tender age, but 
sanguinary taste, with a story of a “ man-eater,” 
suddenly paused at the very outset of the 
thrilling recital, with the remark: 

“ Look here ! Suppose we go out, and tell it. 
It will sound ever so much worse out of doors.” 

There was no hesitation in swallowing the bait. 
Six voices—three neices having joined the chorus 
—vociferated ecstatic delight at once. 

“Yes, yes. Let us ! And then you can show 
how it roared—and everything.” 

Biddulph got up. 

“ Come along,” he said, unceremoniously, 
taking long strides across the room, as if there 
was not a moment to lose. And thus, followed 

I by his adoring juvenile rabble, he took his 
departure. 

It was rather base, the manner in which he 
> turned upon the affect ionate mob, when he got them 
j out of doors; but perhaps it could not be helped. 

> “I say!” he exclaimed. 44 There is Miss 
| Langdale, on her way to the village. Suppose 
we go with her.” And not regarding in the least 
the cries of, 44 Ah, but the tiger, uncle Eric—the 
; tiger,” he followed the slim, black figure, without 
! more ado. 

s It was not the easiest thing in the world, to 

I gain upon her light, springing steps, particularly 
with the six protesting at his heels; but he 
accomplished the matter, so for as to get within 
hearing distance, and then, as was very natural, 
Meg turned about, in some astonishment. 

“Children!” she exclaimed to her pupils. 
“Does Mrs. Dalglieth know that you have left 
the house? I am afraid—” 

44 Uncle Eric—” began the chorus. 

I By this time, Biddulph was at her side, raising 
his hat, and looking down into her face. 

44 She knows they with me,” he 9 aid. 
/ 44 Don’t mind them. They needed exercise—and 
so did I.” * 

| Meg ordered her charges into line, and mar¬ 
shaled them before her, sedately. 

| 44 If Mrs. Dalglieth knows,” she answered, “ of 

j course it does not matter.” 

( 61 ) 
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He was an odd fellow, this Biddulph, certainly. 
After all the treacherous diplomacy he had 
employed to gain this poor little interview, he 
scarcely spoke a dozen sentences, either on their 
way to the village, or back again; but stalked 
along in a brooding kind of silence, only occa¬ 
sionally making a remark. In fact, upon the 
whole, he had the effect of rather depressing 
Meg’s spirits. “If he is as—as sulky as this, 
always,” was her secret thought, “ I would rather 
have Yal, than ten of him.’ ’ And if it had not been 
for the exuberant spirits of the sportive six, who 
kept her entirely employed, she would have 
found her walk a very neutral-tinted affair, 
indeed. 

Once, however, as they neared home, he did 
rouse himself, in quite a remarkable manner; 
and it was an innocent question of little Jack 
Dalglieth’s, which was the means of stimulating 
him. 

“ Miss Langdale,” said Jack, who was rather 
a confidential friend of liis preceptress’s. f “ Miss 
Langdale, was that letter to Val?” 

“Yes, Jack,” answered Meg, in her pretty, 
soft voice. “ It was to Val.” 

Then Captain Biddulph roused himself from 
his depth of silence and abstraction. 

44 Val!” he echoed. “ That is rather a point- 
blank question, isn’t it, Jack? There is an ex¬ 
cellent moral axiom, which remarks that 4 Boys 
should be seen, but not—* ” 

Meg stopped him, with a frank, little smile. 

“ Val is my brother,” she said. “ And I often 
talk to Jack about him.” 

“Yes,” added Jack. “ And he loves her; she 
loves him. And he lives in Paris, works very 
hard; but when he gets a raise, he is going to 
send for her to live with him, and keep house; 
and they will have 9 , little apartment, and go to 
the theatre together—” 

“Never mind, Jack,” said Meg. 44 We must 
not trouble Captain Biddulph. Everybody can¬ 
not be expected to care about it as we do.” 

44 Care?” exclaimed Jack’s extraordinary rela¬ 
tive, turning and looking down into Meg’s big, 
troubled eyes, with most unnecessary warmth 
and fervor in his own. 

“Care? If you only knew how unavoidable 
it is, that I should care for everything and every¬ 
body connected—■” 

But there he stopped, Beeming to oheck him¬ 
self, with a violent effort. 

44 1 beg pardon,” he ended. 44 1 am worse than 
Jack.” And looked so gloomy, forthwith, that 
Meg was quite perturbed, and was glad of the 
excuse of gathering together the strays of her 
flock, before entering the grounds. 


The flock, however, had been stabbed in the 
most vulnerable part of their armor, and broke 
into vigorous protestations of discontent. 

“Alii” they wailed. 44 And we have not 
heard a word about the tiger—not a word 1 And 
you brought us out on purpose to hear it, uncle 
Eric. And now we have to go in I It’s just a 
shame!” And Jack was goaded into adding, 
with true British vigorousness of phrase, that 
the state of affairs was “ Beastly.” 

They had reached the gates, by this time. Bid¬ 
dulph stopped, and rogarded the malcontents 
reflectively. 

44 So it is, by Jove!” he remarked. 44 And if 
Miss Langdale will let me come into the school¬ 
room, after you have had your dinner, I will tell 
you that story, and another for interest—a fear¬ 
ful one, with a mad elephant in it. I did use the 
story as a bait,” he added to Meg, with frank 
grimness. 44 And it docs seem too bad. A little 
like 4 seething the kid in its mother’s milk,’ you 
know.” 

Meg ran up stairs to her room, to lay aside 
her hat, and prepare for the nursery dinner. 

44 A bait!” sho said, touching up her soft , black 
hair. 44 That was a queer word to use. A bait!” 

And the face on the toilet glass looked back at 
her, with a hint of confused amazement, not en¬ 
tirely unmixed with shy pleasure. 

This, however, was by no means the first time 
that Captain Biddulph had joined her, in her 
walks. He had been in the house longer than 
any of the rest of the guests, and his position 
was naturally a more established one, being 
founded upon the fact of his relationship. Two 
months before, he had arrived from Madras, with 
bag and baggage, and a native servant who had 
occasioned much alarm in the nursery. He was 
Mrs. Dalgleith’s only brother, and being of an 
amiable and mendacious character, and not averse 
to the relation of tragic and diffuse histories of 
the most unreliable description, became, at once, 
an object of tumultuous admiration to the tender 
sex. In her seclusion, in the third story, Meg 
heard much of him; but for some days did not 
chance to see him. One morning, however, on 
going up stairs, Biddulph suddenly found him¬ 
self looking up at a slim, young maiden, in an 
unadorned dress of black, made from some soft, 
close-clinging, old-fashioned silk. It fell to her 
feet, and closed at her slender little throat and 
wrists with a prim, white frilL Her hair was 
quite black, also, but her fhee was of a flower¬ 
like fairness, and her eyes reminded him of blue 
convolvulus in full bloom. She wa^ simply a 
fresh, innocent girl, of an unusually sweet type, 
but she affected him in a manner quite indcscrib- 
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able. She startled him into forgetting his good 
manners. He stopped upon his step, and stared 
at her for several seconds, as she stood upon her’s 
above him. It was her natural, surprised blush, 
which recalled him to himself, and caused him to 
pass on, with a rather confused air, and the “ beg 
pardon,” which is so thoroughly English in its 
brusque politeness. 

After that, it appeared that he gave himself up 
wholly to the wiles of his mob of young relations. 
He allowed them to ensnare him into the nursery 
and school-room, and to persuade him to accom¬ 
pany them in their walks. 

“ You arc making those children positively un¬ 
bearable, Eric,” said Mrs. Dalglieth. “ If Miss 
Langdale were not such a gentle, dear person, I 
am sure she would object. You may rejoice that 
she is not a middle-aged woman, with theories.” 

“ I do,” replied Biddulph, quietly. 

Meg did not object. She listened to the fear- 
fully unreliable stories, when they were told in 
her presence, and even went so far as to laugh 
at them, though their influence upon geographi¬ 
cal and historical knowledge was scarcely ortho¬ 
dox, and rather tended to people all parts of 
India with Thugs, Sepoys, tigers of the “man- 
eating” order, and a most exaggeratedly mon¬ 
strous species of boa-constrictor. She did her 
%eat to keep her flock in order, during these 
rambles, and succeeded very creditably, notwith¬ 
standing the fact that their companion frequently 
found means to interest her. He was a good 
talker, and had also lived an adventurous, emo¬ 
tional life. Sometimes, Meg discovered, during 
these strolls, that she was quite happy—happy 
in an entirely new way—so light-hearted, as she 
was sure she should be, when Val sent for her 
to join him in Paris, and play housekeeping in 
the tiny apartment. This, however, was not in¬ 
variably the case, after the first month. After 
that time, the bright aspect of affairs changed a 
little. A number of visitors arrived, and the 
house was gayer below stairs than above. Then, 
again, Biddulph began to have queer moods—fits 
of silence and abstraction, sueh as he gave way 
to on his walk to the post-office. Sometimes, in 
the midst of conversation, he would suddenly sink 
into a gloom, not easy to account for, and won¬ 
derfully depressing to Meg. 

“ Though, of course,” she decided, with much 
simplicity, “ it is no business of mine. It is not 
as if he was Yal. If he was Val, it would be a 
different matter, and I should never rest, until 
I found out wlfat troubled him.” 

Occasionally, however, at this juncture, Val 
found her letters not quite so bright as was their 
wont, and fancying that the root of the trouble 


lay in her loneliness and yearning for himself, he 
put forth mightier efforts, and economized still 
more sternly, in his hopes of attaining the end 
he hod held in view so long. 

“If we were together, she would be happier,” 
he would say. “It is quite natural that she 
should feel the want of pleasure and freedom.” 

It was true that she had but few enjoyments 
in the course of her young life. The two had 
been left desolate as children, and from seven to 
seventeen, Meg had known only the dull, dreary 
side of existence, to be found In the cheap board¬ 
ing-school, her poor, little patrimony would pay 
for. Yal, who was five years her senior, had 
gone the treadmill round of a friendless boy’s 
mercantile experience, until a turn of good luck 
hod carried him from a tall, dingy warehouse, in 
London, to a brighter, if busier, life in Paris. 
Up to that time, he had been wont to visit Meg in 
.her prim retirement, and an occasional interview 
with her, in the privacy of the stiff, scholastic 
parlor, when seated together upon the most un¬ 
pleasant and slippery of horsehair sofas, they 
had rather sadly compared experiences and par¬ 
taken in some trepidation of various indigestible 
of a cheap kind, supposed to give a festive char¬ 
acter to the meeting. 

After Val’s departure to foreign shores, Meg, 
but for a certain patient simplicity, which was 
one of her sweetest characteristics, would havo 
sunk into depths of despair; but she had been 
so used to the neglects and uncomfortable tricks 
of fortune, that she was a very unexacting young 
maiden, indeed. Consequently, after her first 
natural days of mourning in secret, she had pro¬ 
ceeded to console herself, to the best of her abil¬ 
ity, and out of this effort had arisen her little 
dream of living, as Yal’s housekeeper, at some 
fairy fbture, in the bright, always gay Paris, of 
which he wrote, and of which, like the rest of 
; the world, he had become so desperately and 
| reasonably enamored. 

| But this had not come to pass yet, and Val was 
; quite a man, and she had finished her education, 
and taken her position as governess to five of the 
six rampant, even though well disposed, young 
Dalglieths. 

So, taking all these things into consideration, 
it is not to be wondered at, that, before site un¬ 
derstood her danger, she had begun to enjoy the 
strolls, and unreliable stories, more than was 
quite safe, and to listen with a perilous thrill of 
the heart, when the opened door below allowed 
divers sentimental and well-sung masculine 
ditties, to float up the staircase to her small, 
solitary room. 

She did not understand herself, as I say, and 
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this arose from the fact that, os far as emotions 
were concerned, she had lived the life of a young 
nun, cloister-bred, and consequently was not an 
adept in the matter of sentimental analyzation. 
And still less did she understand Biddulph. 
Since she found she must not measure him by 
Val, she could not measure him at all, having no 
other standard, and could only wonder at, pity, 
and admire him, by turns. 

And yet, she was so far affected by his moods, 
that when, in the afternoon, after their walk, he 
presented himself with his peace-offerings to her 
pupils, he found her in rather a subdued frame 
of mind. Instead of sharing the general hilari¬ 
ousness, she sat apart and sewed; and several 
times during the thrilling recitals which followed, 
the audience were roused to much impatient 
clamor, by a sudden lull at some interesting cli¬ 
max, when the story-teller was discovered to be 
most unavoidably forgetting himself, and lapsing 
into abstracted silence, instead of attending to 
the catastrophe on hand; though, fortunately, 
the slim, black-clad figure in the roomy, square- 
backed chair, was not once suspected of being 
sufficient cause for this remissness. The fact 
was, however, that the stories were not upon this 
occasion, up to the usual high-water mark of ex¬ 
cellence ; and in consequence of this deficiency, 
the audience was more easily disposed of. 

44 Let’s go and play 4 storming of Delhi,’ ” said 
your.g Jack, at last, in some discontent. “And 
we can pretend that uncle Eric is Nana Sahib.” 

But Biddulph did not seem to hear this final, 
interesting proposition, 

“ Yes,” he said, absently. 44 Go and storm 
Delhi, there’s amiable youngsters. 1 am used 
up, rather.” 

Then he left his chair, and went over to Meg; 
stood by her for a few seconds, without speaking. 

44 You think that I am a sullen fellow,” he 
said, at length. 

It was so sudden, and his voice had so odd and 
soft a tone of reproach and appeal, that Meg’s 
tender heart started violently. She lifted her 
face; her lips parted, her eyes troubled and half 
alarmed. She did not know what to say, even 
if he had given her time to say anything, which 
he did not. 

44 1 am an unhappy fellow,” he added, in a 
stranger tone still. “An unhappy fellow!” 
And he turned round, and strode out of the 
room. 

Meg’s work slipped from her hands, and fell 
upon the floor. When she had stooped to pick 
it up, her eyes were wide and wet, and she felt 
that her chin quivered, in a helpless, childless 
fashion. 


; “Oh!” she whispered, “and I am unhappy, 

! too ! I am unhappy, too—though I ought not to 
be.” 

She had never even thought as much before, 
and having been startled into a feeling, which 
forced her to say as much, she had made a great 
step. She had advanced to an indirect kind of 
consciousness. 

“I am unhappy, too,” she found herself 
repeating, more than once, during her restless 
hours, that night. 44 1 am unhappy, too—though 
I ought not to be.” 

Perhaps, upon the whole, this very state of 
affairs prepared her, a little, for the event which 
happened the very next day. 

In the course of the morning, a message was 
brought to the school-room, requesting that the 
children should be sent down stairs; and this 
request having been complied with, after half an 
hour’s absence, little Jock Dalglieth rushed in upon 
Meg, who sat in the bare solitude, awaiting the 
return. He bore an expression of indignation 
and bewilderment commingled. 

44 Look here, Miss Langdale,” he cried. 44 1 
say, uncle Eric’s gone.” 

Meg’s heart seemed to leap up and throb in 
her throat. 

44 Gone 1” she echoed. 

44 Yes,” in a stacoato, which threatened to ter¬ 
minate ignominously in tears. “Gone! And 
that was why we were wanted down stairs—to 
—to say good-bye to him. Oh, look here. It’s a 
—it’s a beastly shamo 1” 

44 D-don’t say 4 beastly shame,’ Jack,” faltered 
Meg. 44 It’s—it’s improper.” 

She got up, feeling quite unsteady upon her 
feet. 44 Wait a minute,” she said. 44 I’ll be back 
directly. I—forgot something.” And she fled 
precipitately to the friendly shelter of her own 
room. When she returned, after a rather pro¬ 
longed stay, Mrs. Dalglieth was in the room, 
consoling the wounded and bewailing six. 

44 It is very sudden,” she said, good naturedly, 
to Meg. “ And Captain Biddulph has allowed 
them so many liberties, that they feel they have 
a right to protest. They don’t understand the 
exigency of the case. Miss Marian Biddulph 
appears to them a very insufficient reason to offer 
for a neglect of themselves.” 

Meg tried to smile. 

“They were very fond of him,” she said. 

“Oh! yes,” answered Mrs. Dalglieth. “that 
was very natural. lie spoils them in the most 
bare-faced and shameful manner. Perhaps, on 
the whole, it is as well that Mlfes Biddulph 
arrived in London, before he had time to compass 
their moral destruction, altogether. Having been 
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a belle and a beauty, it hardly seems probable that | “ You ridiculous boy,” she answered. “ It’s 

she will let him begin again, when he brings her j because I’ve grown. I am ever so much older— 
here, as his bride, to present her to us, in May. < years and years older than I was, when you went 
We have been informed that she does not like < away, and of course I’ve grown.” 
children at all.” j “ Naturally !” responded Val. “ But then you 

There could be no further misunderstanding, j have no need to cry, if you have grown.” 

Meg went through the regular morning routine, \ “Oh,” said Meg, with a superior air, “that’s 

as if she had been in some vogue, desolate dream. ; nothing, I cried because I was so glad to see 
When at last it was over, and the children left < you, and because—” rather feebly, “I was so 
her alone, the tremor she had been struggling happy.” 

against, became too strong for her. The room j She did not cry again, however, when he told 
seemed terribly empty, as she walked to the j her the reason of his coming, which certainly was 
window, and stood there. \ reason enough for being happier still. 

“Why should I care?” she said. “If it had \ “I have come for you,” he answered. “They 
been Val I had lost, I should have the right to s have given me the “ raise,’ and you are to see 
be miserable; but as it is—” And before she < Paris at last, Meg. I have even engaged the 
fully realized the power of the feeling, which had \ apartments—up four pairs of stairs, and with 
seized upon her, she was so tar overcame by it, j more bright tin things in the cuisine, than the 
te to burst into a strange passion of tears. J mind of man can possibly conceive uses for. 

It was a kindly chance, by which, just at this i Also, a little waxed and shining salon, with red 
juncture Fortune was reminded of her existence. $ plush chairs, and a card-table, and a mirror, and 
The mornings spent among books and slates, and < the most gorgeous gilt clock and candlesticks that 
the long constitutional walks became such flavor- < high art could be accountable for. W ait until 
leas affairs, and the laughter and gaiety in the * you see them!” 

parlors floated out and up the stairs, with such \ In three days she did see them, and in a week’s 
added dreariness of sound, sometimes, Meg felt \ time she had settled down, so far as actually to 
that she could not bear the monotony of her fate s realize that she, herself—the Meg of so much post 
much longer, and fortunately she was not called \ dreariness—was mistress of all these splendors, 
upon to do so. ' \ She could not have helped being happy, even if 

One afternoon, without having received any <. she had tried, and she certainly did not try. 
previous warning, she was called down stairs to <; Being of an unselfish and loving nature, she 
see a visitor. The visitor was a stalwart, delight- J made a brave effort to subdue any little pangs of 
ed-looking young man, who opened his arms as ’ memory she might feel in secret, and was so 
soon as she entered the room. I bright and cheering a presence, and so constantly 

“Meg!” he cried out, with jubilant, grand j gratefiil, that Val felt himself really an individual 
eloquence. “ Behold me! At last—at last I” {to be Envied. 

Meg ran at him with a little gasp of joy ; sub- \ “ It is worth a man’s while to try to please 

mitted to his ecstatic embrace; and, rather to his j Meg,” he said, to his sworn friend and ally, a 
bewilderment, burst into tears again. J brisk, little American matron, and writer of spicy 

“Oh, Val!” she said. “Good Val! Dear i news-letters. “She is always so delightful, and 
Val! Is it you?” \ so willing to take things os they come.” 

To his mental picture of their meeting, Val \ Mrs. Harrowly, who was the typical American 
had imagined her doing and saying all manner ! of ft class—indefatigable in the mntter of work, 
of things, but he had never once thought of such ^ having wit, good nature and friends in abundance 
a state of affairs as this, in which she seemed, '■ —took an affectionate fancy to Meg at once, 
somehow, unlike the Meg of his affectionate fancy, She climbed up the four flights of stairs to bid 
and actually cried, instead of laughed. < her welcome, before she had been two days in her 

He managed to disentangle himself from her, l new home; and having thus virtually adopted 
so far as to admit of his regarding her at half' her, never relaxed her cheery kindness. She 
arm’s length. ; gave her two boys into her charge as music pupils, 

“ Look at the girl!” he exclaimed. “ She’s : and lent to their lessons the nature of delightful 
crying. Why. Meg, what does this mean? You < family entertainments. She petted Meg, intro- 
don’t look jolly at all! You—I verily believe ! duced her to the people she, herself, liked host, 
you are pale! And—is it possible you are thin I < and gave her excellent advice, which was the 
No. I won’t believe it of you !” \ result of her own experience, in the matter of 

Then, very naturally, Meg’s laughter dried her < small economies of housekeeping and dross. She 
weak-minded little gush of tears. < was rather a hard-worked little woman, and by 
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no means a rich, one, but she made the most of 
all possibilities of exhiliration and amusement, 
and shared the results with her Mends 
generously. 

It was quite natural, that, such being the case, 
she should not be entirely guiltless of concocting, 
in secret, occasional little plans for the furthering 
of her pet prot6g6’s interest. 

“ She is the kind of girl, who ought to have 
the happiest description of love story,” she said, 
with serious good nature to Val. “A nice little 
romance, with the bloom on, and ending in a 
natural, sweet way. For Meg to remain unmar¬ 
ried, or to marry mistakenly, would bo the 
height of ^consistency.” 

But though Meg became very popular indeed, 
and was openly admired by the many young 
. weilders of pen and brush, who frequented Mrs. 
Harrowly’s bright salon f her friend was just a 
little surprised, to find her far from being as 
susceptible as she had hoped. Meg was always 
charming, always sweet-tempered, always ready 
to make the best of everybody; but she showed 
not the slightest sign of a preference. 

“ Which really is a bit odd, considering that 
she is such a soft, kind, little thing, and that they 
all like her so, and pay her such attention.” 
Mrs. Harrowly commented mentally. “ There is 
Howard Ferris, for instance—if I was not mar¬ 
ried, and was young, I am sure I could be fond 
of Howard Ferris, myself. And Phil Leslie 
admires her desperately—and that little poem of 
Glyndon’s, about ‘the convolvulvus blue of her 
eyes,’ was too lovely for anything, I am certain.” 

But there came a time, when Mrs. Harrowly 
comprehended all. • 

This, however, was not until Meg had been 
with Val quite a year, nad in fact, become quite 
an old Parisian, knowing where to buy things, 
and when to resist all fascinations, and how to 
avoid being imposed upon to an umlimited 
extent. 

“ I have made,” she said to Val, one morning, 

“ the most lovely dress you can imagine, to wear 
at Mrs. Hnrrowly’s party, to-night.” j 

“You are a worldly young person,” said Val. 

“ And given up to tiring of the hair and adorning 
of the body. This is the third ‘ most lovely dress,’ \ 
I have been called upon to imagine this winter.” ; 

Meg made a little face, and shrugged her 
shoulders, in the most approved French style. 

“It is blue,” she proceeded, “turquoise blue, 
and it is soft, fine Chinese crepe . And I have 
blue convolvulus for my hair.” 

“ Earthly vanities of the most lowering descrip- ; 
tion,” said Val, lugubriously. “A saddening; 
spectacle indeed.” j 


j But when she came out of her room, at night, 
j all soft, lovely blue, from head to foot, even to her 
[ trim, little shoes, it must be confessed, that he 
was guilty of exhibiting something, very like the 
unbecoming admiration of an unregenerate spirit. 

“By Jove!” he said, walking round her. 
“ How blue it is, and how prettily it falls. Only 
j —I say, Meg, isn’t it rather—seems to me gar- 
j ments of that order used to stand out more.” 

“Stand out morel” echoed Meg, in high dis¬ 
dain. “ ‘ Used.’ How degradingly like a man. 
Don’t you know that a girl of any style 
whatever, would sooner be dead than wear 
things that stood out now. It isn’t the fashion 
at all. That style went out ages ago. Completely. 
Pooh I” with a fine wave of her hand. “ Stand 
out I” 

“Ah,” said Val, reflectively. “That’s it, is 
it ? Well, at any rate, this has a very astounding 
effect.” And he tucked her under his arm, and 
escorted her down the four flights, to the Jiacre, 
which, for a consideration of one franc and 
a-half, was to convey them to the festive scene. 

Mrs. Harrowly, who had a positive faculty 
for entertaining, stood near the door of her not 
too long salon t and received each guest with the 
kind of greeting he or she was sure to like best. 
Meg she kissed warm-heartedly. 

“Go, and show yourself to the boys, I beg,” 
she said. “ I have actually been guilty of 
letting them remain in the room. Maurice 
already affects a blast air, and is criticizing 
toilette . He says he is sure you will bo prettier 
than any of the rest—and so you arc,” in a 
pleased whisper. 

Accordingly, Meg reported herself to her 
pupils, who were fine and fearfully sharp infants, 
of ten to twelve years of age. 

“Ah,” commented Maurice, the elder. “I 
knew you would look like that—different Mm 
all the others, you know. I told mamma so. 
That dress looks as if it had been made out of a 
flower,” with all the amiable audacity and 
candor of youth. 

“ Thank you,” said Meg. 

Being unaffectedly partial to these innocents, 
she remained with them for some time, and al¬ 
lowed them to entertain her to the best of their 
by no means limited ability, until the appearance 
of their mother, who finally presented herself, in 
the best of spirits, as usual. 

- “ I came to tell you,” she began, “ that, to¬ 
night, I hope to present my English lion to you.” 

“ A lion !” cried the younger infant. “ A lion 
that roars, mamma? He would frighten the 
ladies.” 

Mrs. narrowly laughed. 
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“ * He will roar you,’ ” she quoted. “ * He will j 
roar you as gently as any sucking dove V For, S 
big as he is, 1 vouch for his being the most > 
amiable in the whole menagerie.’ 1 j 

“ Mamma,” asked the more experienced ! 
Maurice, “ do you mean the big Englishman, with \ 
the red moustache ?” < 

“ It is not red,” laughing again. “ It is the j 
exact shade Miss Brougliten chooses for her l 
heroes. It is * tawny,’ which I consider a very \ 
happy thought. And you are a most objection- j 
able boy, Maurice, to call it anything else.” > 

At this point, however, she was called away, ? 
by the entrance of a fresh arrival, and so \ 
Maurice was left to take up the thread of the? 
conversation. < 

“ He is very nice,” he said. “ We like him } 
very much. He is an officer, and fought in the £ 
Indian mutiny. He told us about the Sikhs and l 
Sepoys.” S 

“He was wounded three times,” cried Lewis, > 
in triumphant appreciation of such exceptional \ 
good luck. “ He has a sabre cut on his wrist. \ 
Maurice ! Maurice! There he comes!” < 

Naturally, Meg glanced towards the door. A \ 
tall man had just entered, and stood near Mrs. s 
Harrowly, who was talking vivaciously. The \ 
boys so far forgot their dignity as to break away, s 
without ceremony, and rush towards the new > 
comer. But as they did so, Mrs. Harrowly led l 
him forward in the direction of Meg’s comer. I 

“ Captain Biddulph—” she began. j 

The introduction was not completed. Mrs. \ 
Harrowly was surprised into breaking into an \ 
exclamation of pleasure. < 

“Why,” she said, “I am sure you know each s 
other.” \ 

“ Yes,” answered Biddulph. “ We know each j 
other.” | 

There was an almost desperate appeal in the \ 

look he gave Meg, as he held out his hand to her. j 
It was as if he had said, “ pity me.” But Meg's \ 
smile, as she extended her little, kid glove, was j 
so calm, that it surprised herself. j 

“We met in Middlesex,” she said. “Captain j 
Biddulph is Mrs. Dalglieth’s brother.” s 

What was said next, even Mrs. Harrowly \ 
scarcely knew, but being blessed with the most j 
active of wits, she said something, which covered j 
the hurt of discomfort she, herself, felt at once, j 
A few minutes she remained with them, and was j 
bright and voluble enough to support them under \ 
the nrst shock. Presently, however, she retired j 
with ease, and carried let enfant* terrible* with > 
her. i 

Then ensued a pause, in which Meg first looked j 
fior a second, or so, at the lilies of the valley, \ 


painted on the blue satin her fan; and then 
lifted her eyes to Biddulph, who was regarding 
her with a look she knew too well. 

“ May I sit down?” he asked, at length, in a 
low voice. 

She made room for him, trying to smile again, 
but this time finding no reason to be surprised at 
her success, and so being betrayed into making a 
blundering little speech, which was more innocent 
than she knew. 

“ Mrs. Biddulph is not with you ?” she said. 

He turned to look her ftill in the eyes. 

“There is no Mrs. Biddulph,” he answered; 
and so sat down. 

It was of little use to try to look serene, and 
profess to be only genteely interested. Such an 
attempt might have succeeded under different 
circumstances, but the moment that Biddulph 
seated himself at her side, Meg felt that such a 
course would be a signal failure here. 

“There is no Mrs. Biddulph,” he repeated. 
“ May I tell you why ?” 

It was one of the fine features of the case, that 
neither of them saw the odd side of it. Would it 
was all over I At the time, there seemed no oddity 
about it, at all—nothing but an almost tragic 
seriousness in their meeting thus, without a 
moment’s warning, and entering at once, as by 
instinct, into the subtleties of each others moods, 
taking all things for granted as they came. Even 
against this startlingly, unexpected question, it 
did not once occur to Meg to protest. She only 
looked across the room at Val, talking to an 
exuberant artist with flowing locks, and faltered 
forth an absurd, palpitating little “ Yes.” And 
then heard him from beginning to end. 

“ It is because my engagement to my cousin 
was a poor farce, which began in folly, and ended 
in repentance. It began when we were little 
more than children, and heaven only knows how 
it dragged on its lingering existence so long. I 
think we learned at last almost to hate each other. 
Do you remember that I told you I was an 
unhappy fellow? Well, it was true, and it was 
true, because, while I was bound to one woman, 
I passionately loved another. When I went to 
London, I went because I had made up my 
mind to speak the truth, like a man, instead of 
playing the dallying coward longer. I knew 
what Marian Biddulph’s feelings were, and she 
proved their nature herself. When we met, she 
had a story of her own to tell, and she did not 
hesitate to tell it coolly enough. It was always 
her way to carry matters with a high hand. 
She had landed a prize, who suited her needs, 
better than I did, and she told me so. I had 
been free all the time, if I had only known it. 
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That was my pun^^iment. And that is why 
there is no Mrs. Biddulph with me, to-night.” 

Meg still kept her eyes fixed on Yal, holding 
on to him, as a sort of safeguard. 

Biddulph went on, determinedly. 

“ When I went back to the DaJglieth’s,” he said, 
“ you were gone; and Jack, had lost the address 
you had given him. Otherwise, I should have 
found you before.” 

** I wrote once, and received no answer to my 
letter,’* faltered Meg. “ And I meant to have 
written again, but—but—” 

“ It would have saved me a year’s misery, if 
you had,” he returned. 

Then he looked across at Val, himself. 

“ Is that your brother?” he asked. 

“ Val,” she replied. “ Yes, that is Yal.” 


He rose, quite suddenly. 

“ Will you introduce me to him ?” 

She was beginning to answer, when he stopped 
her, with a quick, light gesture. 

“Wait a minute,” he said, in an agitated 
voice, “and think it over. If you say ‘no,’ I 
shall bid Mrs. Harrowly good-night, and go 
away, and not trouble you any more. If you 
say ‘yes—’” 

He paused and waited. Meg caught her breath 
with a soft, little gasp. But the next minute she 
turned her face upwards, bravely, looking like a 
young rose in bloom. 

“ Will you go?” he whispered. 

“Yes,” she answered, and rose to her feet, 
and laid a soft, impulsive hand, lightly upon his 
arm. 


OLD AND NEW. 

BY SARAH DOUDNEY. 


’Twas only a year ago, love, 

In the balmy summer-time, 

That I lingered in the churchyard 
Till the bells began to chime; 

On a quiet Sunday morning, 

When the air was still and sweet, 
I sat dreaming in the sunlight. 
With the grass about my feet. 

It was fall a year ago, love, 

And the scene is for away, 

Yet here, amid our busy life 
I dream old dreams to-day; 

The bells are chiming, chiming, 
Through the crowded, city street, 
But I linger in the sunlight 
With the grass about my feet. 


Oh, the pigeon cooed above mo 
In a soft and sleepy tune; 

From a hundred cottage-gardens 
Came the musky breath of June; 

But my thoughts went straying, straying, 
To a crowdtnl city street; 

And my tears fell in the sunlight, 

On the grass about my feet 

I am blest beyond all visions 
That my foolish girlhood knew; 

I have found your love so tender, 

And your trust iu God so true; 

But the old days seem the fairest 
When wo half forget their pain, 

And you must not blamo me, darling, 

If I dream old dreams again. 


“KEQUIESCAT IN PACE/ 

BY HATTIE DEFREE8B. 


So calm he sleeps, so still, so deep, 

Nor hears the river ripples creep, 

Nor spring winds murmur by, 

Nor sees the shadowy clouds, that pass 
Above the daisy-printed grass, 

Across the sunny sky. 

The mock-bird trills his tenderest lays, 
Amid the drooping willow’s sprays, 
That roof his low domain; 

But, though the thrilling notes of love 
Be sweet as seraph song above, 

Bo heedoth not the strain. 

The mild-eyed hare, with' timid tread, 
Creeps where the sunlit shadows spread 
Above his peaceful breast. 


The wood-dove makes its plaintive moan, 
About his couch, so low and lone. 

Yet tranquil is his rest. 

In hues of love the rosea blow, 

And hawthorn show’era its fragrant snow, 
And larks soar to the skies; 

The freshening spring greens all tlio lea, 
The singing waves dance to the sea, 

Yet all unmoved ho lies. 

Thus, heeding naught of wind or wave, 

Of song or bloom above his grave, 

He sleeps—while I—ah, mel 
Oft cheerless walk life’s weary way, 

With feinting heart, that needs must pray, 
To rest as calm as he. 
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LANDRY’S STRANGE STORY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 

We had been tramping through the West Vir¬ 
ginia mountains, in search of deer, for two or 
three days, and were camped on the shore of the 
Ohio. It was a dull, murky afternoon; a raw 
wind blew the smoke of our camp-fire along the 
ground; the river swept by, broad and dark, 
with a continuous, cheerless murmur. 

Champney, who had been off, by himself, all 
the afternoon, with some pain in his head, came 
back, lighted his pipe, and sat down. 

“ If you don’t put an end to that twinge in 
your brain. Judge,” said the Doctor, “it will—” 

He hesitated. 

“Put an end to me, you mean to say,” an¬ 
swered the Judge, and shrugged his broad shoul¬ 
ders. “ I guessed as much. Well, what is to be 
—will be.” 

“Absurd!” The Doctor kicked the burning 
log with his heel, as he said this. “There is 
nothing that seems so ridiculous to me as fatal¬ 
ism, now-a-days. It did well enough for a Turk, 
in the dark ages. But for a nineteenth-century 
American, in the face of science, medicine—all 
the million of helps, cures and preventives for 
every evil, by which he can control his own 
destiny—it’s simply childish superstition!” 

“Too large a subject to tackle before supper, 
Ames,” tersely said the Judge, yawning. 

But after a few minutes silence, he broke out. 
“ Superstition, eh ? If you think belief in an in¬ 
exorable, fore-ordered plan of our lives, super¬ 
stition, I don’t know what you would say to some 
whimseyB of other men, that I have known. 
Scholarly, keen-witted men, too.” 

“As—for example?” I asked. 

“ Well, such as this,” slowly rubbing his knee, 
with his palm. “ That there are coincidences, in 
most men’s lives—queer happenings, which can 
be accounted for only on the presumption that 
there are some forces controlling, or, at least, in¬ 
terfering with them, other than God and the 
devil. You needn’t laugh, Ames. Landry, here, 
will understand me,” nodding to a grim, dark, 
young fellow, at his side, who, as usual, listened 
in absolute quiet. “ Landry lived, once, where 
I do, in a quiet little village, up in the hills, yon¬ 
der, where the same families have held the 
ground since Indian days. There’s a good deal 
of Indian blood in some of them; and, I fiincy, 
by that means, we have got nearer to Nature’s 


SECOND LIFE,” ETC., ETC. 

secrets. We don’t laugh at what you call supers 
stition. I know one family—peaceable folk, as 
need be—of which the first-born child, for gene¬ 
rations, has met with a violent death. The first- 

I born—no other. Now I—for example—when I 
die, it will be in the month of October, at the full 
of the moon. There has not been a single event 
< of my life, of importance, which did not occur at 
that time.” 

“Well, what do you argue from these things, 
even supposing they were true?” 

“Do you suppose such whims of fatality are 
controlled by anything, but some inferior malig¬ 
nant, spirit, or demon, who interferes with our 
lives ? Depend upon it, one of them has his joke, 
back yonder, when I reach October, every year. 
Has it ever occurred to you, too, how a strong- 
| willed soul, once having lived in the world, makes 

I its personality felt through generations of weaker 
descendants? You see whole families with ir¬ 
rational antipathies, proclivities, tricks of gesture 
or expression. It is the one Man, bigger than 
they, far back, in forgotten centuries, that 

I stamped his sign manual on them.” 

“‘This is midsummer madness!’” said the 
Doctor, who seemed a little bored, “ Besides, a 
dead man, who can only peep into the world 
I again, through the faces of his grandchildren and 
S their disagreeable oddities, is a poor creature, 
! compared to the genuine, old-fashioned ghost, 
S that went trailing its chains and silk dresses 
S through haunted rooms.” 

S But the Judge did not laugh. 

| “I’ll tell you a queer story, Ames,” he said, 
| after pausing for a moment, “ which I can vouch 
< for, as true in every particular.” 

| At this, we all drew nearer; the solemnity of 
| the speaker impressed us. 

! “ In the county where I live,” he began, “ the 

\ first settler, about two hundred years ago, was a 
| white man, named Woulfe—Kedmon Woulfe. He 
| had some little knowledge of surveying, and af- 
| ter other settlers came, was employed by the 
5 government to survey the county, being paid, in 
5 the usual way, in those days, by a grant of os 
| much land as he could ride around, in four hours, 
j Woulfe’8 horse must have been the Dexter of its 
! day, for the tract was immense, and has made 
| his descendants, nt the present time, the wealth- 
< iest people in this part of the State. Woulfe 

(69) 
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himself, was a tricky fellow, tradition states; but 
with a bigoted, strong, hard character, which 
forced all the people about him to yield to his will. 

Among the few white squatters, scattered 
through the hills, was a Huguenot Frenchman. 
This man had one daughter, whom Woulfe 
resolved to marry; and her father forced her to 
consent, against her will, as she had fallen in love 
with a young Indian, the son of the chief. Those 
were rough times, you know; and there was 
little prejudice about the color line. On the 
very day set for the wedding with Woulfe, the 
old Huguenot, LandrSt, died; and his daughter 
refused, of course, to fulfil her promise. 

This girl, known as Franzay—English for 
Fran^ise, probably—and whom the old legend 
represents as pretty, gentle and shy, managed to 
deceive Wolfe, until she was actually married to 
her red-skinned lover. Woulfe met his disap¬ 
pointment quietly enough at first, married one 
of the women of the neighborhood, and, as was 
supposed, forgot the matter. But he was only 
nursing his vengeance. 

Five years later, he followed the Indian to an 
island in the Ohio, where the latter had gone to 
fish, and there attacked him. How long the men 
fought, or what the other horrors of the night 
were, no one ever knew. It is probable that 
Franzay went to seek her husband, before mid¬ 
night. The next morning, he was at home, in 
his cabin, desperately wounded. Woulfe was 
missing. The island was a lonely mass of swamp 
and vines, seldom visited by white men. Four 
days passed before Woulfe was discovered, cut 
and mangled by the Indian’s knife, and dying of 
starvation. He was tied to a tree, and the cords 
were made of strips of a woman’s woolen dress. 
When they loosened him, and laid him on the 
grass, he motioned them to stand him upright. 
‘ Franzay did it/ he said. Old as the story is, 
his quiet, calm tone is always remembered in it. 
*1 can’t pay her. But as long as a drop of my 
blood runs in the veins of a living creature, they 
will pay her, and her children, what I owe.’ ” 

The Judge stopped a moment, looked at each 
of us in succession, and then went on. 

“ Now here is the curious part of the story. 
Woulfe, and Franzay, and their story may be 
myths. But their reputed descendants are living, 
in the western part of the State, to-day: the 
Woulfes are people of large means; and both 
families hold high social positions. But they 
have never been brought into contact, that the 
Woulfes have not inflicted some deadly injury on 
the others.” 

‘‘A Vendetta? That is common enough,” 
said Ames. 


. “ No. Nothing of the kind. There has been 

no ill-feeling; but rather a disposition to avoid 
j each other. The wrong done has been sometimes 

I accidental, but oftener in a sudden quarrel, 
arising from an ingrained, natural antipathy, 
such as certain animals show to each other.” 

“ Well, what is your theory about it, Judge?” 
“ If I said I believed old Woulfe was making 
tools of his descendants, to pay his debt,” was 
v the reply, “ you would laugh at me. But there 

I are the fhets. I have not heard the matter 
spoken of for many years. Franzay’s descend¬ 
ants are scattered. Indeed I think the family 
is nearly extinct.” 

“I am the last surviving member,” said 
Landry, with a quizzical smile. 

“ God bless me, boy ! I forgot. You are—” 
“ A lineal descendant of that very energetic 
Franzay. Her children took her name, Landrfct, 
corrupted into Landry. Her Indian husband, I 
suppose, had no name to boast of. But he has 
; left me his skin and cheek-bones,” touching his 
fhce. “ Many thanks for the family history, 

; Judge. I have only heard it hinted, before.” 
We all scanned the young fellow curiously, as 
though he were a stranger, though he had been 
> our messmate for three days. There was, unmis- 
: takably, a hint of Indian blood in the tint of the 
complexion, in the high features, and in the 
; singular, laconic calm of the lad. 

“ Do you know the Woulfe family, Mr. 

: Landry?” asked Ames, with a good deal of 
interest. 

“ None of them. I have been reared in East 
Virginia.” 

“Now, you will go about with an uneasy 
dread, lest every good fellow you meet may be 
the appointed avenger, with a warrant from his 
dead grandfather to pay the interest of his debt,” 

; persisted the Doctor. 

Landry nodded, laughing, and got up to slice 

I some venison for our supper. 

“ The Woulfe name is extinct,” said the Judge. 
“ The family estates passed into the female line, 

I a generation back.” 

“Come, come! Build up the fire, Judge,” 
cried Ames, jumping up. “Iam more interested, 
now, in slap-jacks and coffee, than in your 
ghostly stories.” 

But when supper was over, and Landry was 
out of hearing, he asked, “ Who is this lad, by 

I the way, Cliampney?” 

“ ‘ The only son of his mother, and she was a 
widow,’ ” said the Judge. “ They were very 
much reduced in circumstances. Ho supported 
her, for years, young as he is. She died, a few 
months ago. His health gave way from over- 
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work, and grief, I suspect, for he is a lonely sort 

of fellow, and had no friends but his mother. 
His Indian blood tells, in his queer, solitary 
ways. 1 met him in Parkersburgh, and brought 
him here, to try and build him up again. 1 wish 
my tongue had been blistered, before I told him 
that absurd story!” 

“ Pah ! He will never think of it again. He 
has sound sense. 1 have observed him, closely. 
A remarkably manly, practical fellow/’ 

Our hunt lasted for a week longer. The Judge’s 
story was remembered, only to give a keener in¬ 
terest in Charles Landry, to whom we became at¬ 
tached, as older men are apt to be to a young fel¬ 
low, who brings back to them the fresher, better 
phases of their own existence. Landry was a 
civil engineer, by profession; and as far as busi¬ 
ness or work was concerned, was a hard-headed, 
masculine man enough. But there was a singu¬ 
lar reserve, and gentle delicacy about the lad, 
which I have often observed in boys, over whom 
the mother’s influence has long dominated. 

When the party broke up, and we all separated 
on the railway platform at Charleeton, it was with 
a hearty desire, from eadb of us, that we might 
meet the lad again, or, at least, be the means, in 
some way, of bettering his fortunes. 

It was two years before I visited the western 
part of the State again, or met any of my com* 
panions. In the early winter of 1844, however, 

I was in Cincinnati, on my way to Wheeling. 
The Ohio river was filled with floating ice, and 
most of the boats had stopped running for the 
season. One of the larger class, the Victory, was 
to make her last trip, starting that day. I hur¬ 
ried on board, secured a stateroom, and then 
sauntered on deck, to see if I had any acquaint¬ 
ances among the passengers. 

One of the first men I met was Doctor Ames, 
who hailed me with delight. 

“ Glad to find you aboard! Oh, we’re in for a 
long trip, I can tell you ! I doubt if she makes 
it, at all. Have you seen Charles Landry ? Just 
met him, for the first time since that day in 
Charleeton. There he is 1” 

Landry came forward, at that moment, leaving 
a group of ladies, with whom he had been talk¬ 
ing. I scarcely knew the sad, pale lad, in this 
bright-eyed, glowing young fellow, who shook 
me heartily by the hand. 

The gong sounded, and Ames and I went down 
to supper, together, while Charles returned to 
his companions. 

The Doctor was ready, as usual, to gossip. 
“That is the famous Kentucky beauty, Miss 
Sevier, beside Landry. He met her last summer 
at Greenbriar, and has been waiting on her ever 
Vol. IiXXV.—4. 


since. I heard it all discussed, this morning, by 
some of her own people. I don’t believe the boy 
ever was in love before; and this affair will make 
or mar him for life. He is not like other young 
men.” 

I watched Miss Sevier, critically, that evening. 
She had a delicate, infantine type of beauty, and 
a perpetually appealing, helpless manner, with 
men. No doubt, Landry found infinite depths of 
some kind of meaning, in the little woman, for 
he followed her, with a rapt, passionate gaze, as 
if looking into heaven, itself. But all that I 
could gather, after my inspection, was a blur of 
soft, pale tints, pretty poses and tinkling little 
laughs. Miss Sevier reminded me of a small 
Dresden figure, a flower-girl, of the last century, 
in fine porcelain, which I had at liome. 

“ Well, what do you think of her ?” said Ames, 
at my elbow, impatiently. The Doctor considerod 
himself a connoisseur in fine women. 

“She is very young,” was all that I could 
venture upon. “You only see that translucent 
ooloring in extreme youth.” 

“I’m not so sure! not so sure,” peering through 
his spectacles. “ She might be sixteen, or sixty. 
There are some terribly hard lines in that baby 
face.” 

The next day, Ames came to me again. Our 
progress, crushing And ploughing the ice as we 
went, was slow: we were forced to observe each 
other for amusement. 

“I’m sorry for that lad,” said the Doctor. 
“ I never saw such blind infatuation in a man. 
Blood tells. Now, a man all white, would not be 
capable of such intensity of passion.” 

“ Will she marry him?” 

“ I doubt it. Though the Seviers are rich, and 
this girl is an orphan, and an heiress, and can 
afford to follow her inclination. But I hear that 
she has had lovers by the score. She is not the 
young creature you imagine. Besides, Landry 
is a slave to her; he is ready as a spaniel, to 
humor her slightest whim. That woman will care 
only for a man who is difficult to win. She is 
fUll of hard ambition.” 

“ You are too severe upon the poor child,” I 
said, indignantly, turning from him. 

Soon afterward, I went into the oabin, as- 
Landry had asked me to do, and requested an 
introduction to Miss Sevier, close at hand. She 
was indisputably very oharmin^. There was 
something rare and fine in the atmosphere about 
her, which quickened the blood in even my old 
veins. I did not wonder that the poor, solitary, 
lad was maddened by it. 

I remember, as we stood talking, that a child 
passed us, one of the second-class passengers, a 
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miserably clad, deformed, little creature. Lan- \ 
dry’s eyes followed her, with an infinite pity, j 
Presently he disappeared, going into the lower s 
cabin. Miss Sevier’s lovely, shallow blue eyes [ 
rested on the little girl, precisely as they did on 
the water or the deck: they saw nothing which 
it was unpleasant to see. 

She reminded me of some delicate bird, brought 
up in a parlor. The little creature saw nothing 
of the big world, but only her own little, gilt 
bars of wealth, fashion, society. 

I could not tell how she was affected to Landry. ; 
She had always been used to lovers, just as she 
had been used to dainty dresses, and luxurious : 
living. Whether she cared for this lover more 
than for a new gown, which was a trifle more : 
costly than the others, was hard to discover. 

She certainly spoke of him as dispassionately 
as she might of some stuff for a dress. 

“ Mr. Landry does not go with us to New 
York,” she said. “I believe he is a person 
without property, and the winter season is ; 
costly. Besides, he knows nobody. He is not; 
in Society.” 

“ I did not know that,” I said. “ It never 
occurred to me, when with Charles, to think of \ 
his income, or social position.- He is so much of ; 
a man outside of those things.” 

She fixed her porcelain blue eyes on me, 
steadily, as though perplexed to know what I 
meant. “ He is not in Society,” she repeated. 

Landry came back, at the moment. His eyes 
were kindled, and his voice husky. “ I found a 
terrible case of misery below—” he began. 

But at this moment, Mrs. Soames, the aunt 
of Miss Seviers, a slow-moving, faint-voiced 
woman, interposed. 

“ If you please, Mr. Landry! Laura knows 
nothing of such things. We have always sedul- : 
ously guarded her from contact with that kind of; 
people. She is so delicate, poor child !” 

Landry turned, with quick concern, to Miss 
Sevier, and began to plead forgiveness. “ You 
never should see trouble,” he said. “ I was a 
brute to bring it before you.” 

Mrs. Soames, while talking to me, watched 
him through her half-shut eyes, with an amused 
smile in them. Undoubtedly, there was a direct¬ 
ness, an intensity in the poor lad’s love-making, 
which was different from that of ordinary 
drawing-room/ loungers. It was a matter of life j 
anrd death with him. He did not care if all the j 
world saw that he loved this girl and meant to i 
win her. But as he turned away, I saw the aunt j 
and neice exchange the same amused, cool glance, j 
precisely such as they might have given, when 
watching any inferior animal, in a menagerie, 


display an appetite or passion, remotely akin to 
their own. 

“You see,” said Ames, angrily, who had 
joined us, meantime, and who now turned away 
with me. “ The poor devil might have all the 
genius or culture possible to man, but as he does 
not belong to a narrow set in Louisville and New 
Orleans, he is a barbarian.” 

During the night, one or two passengers came 
on board, at a stopping place. One of them 
proved to be a Colonel Holt, well-known in 
Southern society, as a cynic and exquisite. 

“ His reign began when I was a boy, the 
padded old skeleton,” Ames said. But the Doctor 
was given to exaggeration. 

Colonel Holt was received with delight by the 
Soames party. I fancied that they were giving 
him an account of poor Landry and his bizarre 
passion, for when the lad came in, the Colonel 
turned laughing to Miss Sevier, and said: 

“ Try how for the creature will go, Louisa.” 

It was a dull, gusty day. The far off banks 
looked ghost-like in the fog. The muddy current 
swept down with resistless force, under the great 
blocks of ice and frozen mud, which twisted, and 
eddied, and swayed, in an almost solid mass, 
from shore to shore. 

Ames and I came up on deck together. 
Landry was standing alone, at tho bow. Miss 
Sevier was with Colonel Holt. She wore a close- 
fitting, Polish dress of green, trimmed with some 
rich fur; her hair had fallen down, and was 
blown like a golden mist about her rose-tinted 
face. 

“They have driven that boy nearly mad, 
to-day; and merely to while away the time,” 
said Ames. “ See, now she is beckoning to him 
—worrying him. Pah! What a weak fool 
he is!” 

We joined them, presently. Landry was 
speaking to Colonel Holt, with a suppressed 
fierceness in his tone. 

“ It may be your experience, colonel, that 
women are won by neglect. But I shall never 
try such tactics. There is nothing I. would not 
attempt, no waiting or humiliation which I would 
not bear, to prove to a woman that I loved her.” 

“Very poetic, I’m sure,” said the colonel. 
“ I really fancied that sort of spirit belonged to 
the Middle Ages, and had quite gone out. We 
have too much common sense for it now-a-days.” 

“It is very easy to talk of such proofs,” 
piped Miss Sevier’s thin, sweet voice. “ But if 
one could see them—” 

“ Try me!” his foce dark with passion. “ Put 
me to the proof, Laura—to any proof.” 

There was a scintilla of answering fire in her 
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shallow eyes. I have no doubt, she was as much 
kindled by the magnetism of the boy’s devotion, 
as she would have been in seeing Salvini woo 
Desdemona on the stage. 

“Proof?** She hesitated. “What can you 
do? Well—there! Bring me my rose.” 

As she spoke, she flung a flower on to one of 
the blocks of ice, off the prow. 

Without a word, Landry sprung to the deck- 
railing. Ames darted forward, and held him 
bock, just as he was about to leap overboard. 

“ Fool! Would you let her murder you ?” he 
cried. 

The colonel, also, hastily caught him by the 
shoulder. 

“Are you mad, boy?” he said. “Laura,” 
sternly, “this is carrying a joke too far.” 

The angry red rose into her cheek. 

“I thought he would let somebody stop him. 
Words are cheap,” she said, quietly. 

The next moment, Landry had flung the men 
back, and leaped down on to the ice. The rose 
was on a block far behind the boat. He sprang 
from one to another, each as he touched it, 
sinking deep into the swift current. There was 
a yell of dismay from the firemen below, as they 
saw him—then a sudden, awful silence. 

One leap more. He had reached the rose. 
He held it up, with a shout. 

Then the ice beneath him swayed—sank— 


Two hours afterwards, they found the boy’s 
body. It was taken into the men’s cabin. Miss 
Sevier did not see it, of course. Mrs. Soames 
came out to express her sympathy. 

“ Poor Laura is dreadfully shaken. Though of 
course she was not at all to blame. How was she 
to know the man would be so bereft of reason ?” 

The Soames party left the boat, the next day, 
at Parkersburgh. Some friends met them, on 
the wharf. 

“Such a sad voyage!” said Mrs. Soames. 
“ A young man drowned. Such a pleasant 
fellow, too. No, nobody you know.” 

“ No,” sighed Laura. “You don’t know him. 
He wasn’t in Society. How is the Major, Clara?” 

Meanwhile, the white, Btiff figure lay in the 
stateroom. 

“ He has no kinsfolk to mourn for him, poor 
boy I” said the Doctor. “So much the better.” 
Then, after a moment’s hesitation, he added, “ I 
heard a curious fact, last night. This Laura 
Sevier is, by the mother’s side, it seems, a 
Woulfe. She has inherited # all of old Redmon 
Woulfc’s property. And Champney would say,” 
he added, stroking his chin, doubtfully, “ she had 
paid his debt. But Champney is a superstitious 
fool!” 

He turned away, and made an attempt at a 
laugh, but I saw that he looked moodily down 
into the dark, running water, nevertheless. 


FIFTY SUMMERS AGO. 


BT FREDERICK LANOBRIDGE. 


Yu thinking now of a time, my friend— 

How many Summers ngo ? 

In the morning’s dewy primo, my fi-lend. 

The June's young glow. 

That morn when I and the girl that died. 
Happy-hearted, tender-eyed, 

Sat side by side, eat side by side, 

And whispered low. 

At length they came, a word or two— 

Simple words— 

Which none o’erheard but a bird or two— 

Flowers and birds. 

Slowly my darling raised her head; 

Never a word the sweet lips said, 

Bat the flower-cheeks blossomed a riper red, 

And the lashes were bright and a-tremble with tears, 
As two young souls in a long kiss met— 

A kiss whose melody haunts me yet 
Through all the yean. 

And then, from his nest hard by, 

A lark upsprnng, 

And quivered into the sky, 

And sung—and sung. 

The noisiest babbler held his breath. 


And the wind and the trees stood still as death, 

To list to the rapture deep and strong 
Of that skylark’s song. 

I heard the lark sing yeterday; 

From his grassy nest hard by, 

He quivered away In the morning grey, 

And lost himself In the sky. 

Ho sang once more that self-same air; 

But, ah, for the rapture, the vast despair, 

The passionate pain! It had passed from there; 

His heart was sere and dry. 

He never will sing again, ah, nol 
As he sung in that Bummer of long ago. 

Ah, never again will he sing such a strain 
Of passionate strength and glow, 

As the strain he sung when we both were yonng— 
How many Summers ago? 

As the strain he sting in the blithe June-tide, 
When I and my darling sat sido by side, 

I and the dear little heart that died— 

How many Summers ago ? 

Ah, fifty Summers ago, my Mend, 
fifty Summers ago I 
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CHAPTER I. 

The const was picturesque to wildness, in that 
part of England. For miles and miles it was 
broken up by rocks, among which the waves 
rushed, ebbed, and rushed again. Amid these 
rocks seaweed was the only vegetation, and that 
came in drifts after a storm. But here and there 
a weather-beaten fir tree kept its hold between the 
shore and the cultivated lands that rolled down 
to it. At a certain point, on the Trevylan estate, 
the rich soil of the upland curved over the sea, 
forming a precipitous promontory, uplifted a 
hundred feet or more from the waters. This 
promontory was black and frowning, when storms 
gathered, and hurled their fierce artillery against 
it; or a great sea fog enveloped it with drap¬ 
eries of lead-colored mist; but it was pleasant 
enough, when the base of the precipice was 
washed by the ebb and flow of tides; when a 
soft, opaline haze trembled afar off between sky 
and water, and the topmost cliff lifted its grass 
and wild flowers to the sunshine. From this 
precipice, worn smooth as a sea-wall, the coast 
grew rugged again; rocks were piled on rocks, 
with wild irregularity; cleft into caverns here, 
torn into chasms there; in another place, hol¬ 
lowed into eaves, through which the wind 
whistled and the waters moaned. 

As you went on, these wild features were soft¬ 
ened by the richer soil of the back country, that 
swept down upon the rocks in waves of vegeta¬ 
tion, and formed nooks of verdure in the ravines 
which the sunshine seldom penetrated. 

In one place, a mile or more from the cliff, a 
great hollow, too broad for a ravine, and too nar¬ 
row for a valley, had been washed by the tides 
of many centuries, into a pretty harbor, where a 
yacht was moored, and the boats of fishermen 
were lying, with reefed sails, like great sea birds, 
with wings folded, rocked to sleep on the waves. 

Broken hills lay on either side this little valley 
on which the homes of the fishermen were built 
like birds’ nests among the rocks and verdure, 
thus making human a scene that would have been 
too bleak and rude, if left entirely to nature. 
This village and the cliff, a mile away, formed 
a very small part of the boundary that separated 
the great Trevylan estate from the ocean. In¬ 


deed, that vast property would have formed no 
inconsideralJle kingdom, in the Heptarchy of old 
Saxon times. Even from the highest point of the 
cliffs, whence a glorious panorama of farms, vil¬ 
lages, wild moors and fine old timber lands spread 
away toward the horizon, you could hardly tell 
where the lands terminated, that called Lord 
Colgate master. No matter where your eyes 
wandered, as you stood there, looking inland, 
they were sure to rest, at last, on that grand, old 
building, whose gray walls could be seen above 
| the tallest trees of a park, that extended within 
\ half a mile of the shore, and covered miles and 
miles of that beautiful view, of which it was the 
grandest object. 

What was that woman thinking of, as she 
stood there, upon the cliff, with folded arms, and 
a stern, hard face turned upon the landscape? 
Not with admiration—for there was nothing but 
gloom in those dark eyes. Not with curiosity— 
for she had looked upon the same landscape a 
thousand times, and for years her home had been 
in the grand, old building, half buried in the 
park, over yonder. 

The lady was in deep mourning; tall, slender, 
and clad in darkness, liko a cloud. Her veil, of 
black crape, streamed seaward on the wind, fill¬ 
ing the very atmosphere with gloom ; for the sun 
was going down, and its rays, striking through 
the crape, kindled a glow of red fire all around 
her. 

She was comparatively young looking, thirty- 
five or six at the utmost, and most people would 
have insisted that she was in the prime of her 
beauty. She certainly was a handsome woman, 
with rare traces of what had been perfect in her 
youth, still lingering about her. Her figure was 
erect and stately. The waves of her hair, Btill 
bright with original gloss, could not be concealed 
by the widow’s cap, which was all the gleam of 
white to be found in her garments. Her eyes 
may have been beautiful, but you could not 
realize it with that sombre thoughtfulness—not 
to say passion—that brooded in their depths, as 
poisonous floats blacken the waters of a pool. 
That mouth must have been soft and mobile, 
once; but now it was firmly set, and seemed in¬ 
capable of raillery. 
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The lady had been very beautiful onoe, no 
doubt; but all the gentle sweetness that gave 
grace to beauty, had been lost, entirely, in the 
hardening process of a mercenary marriage, that 
had just terminated, by the death of her husband. 

The deep mourning of her garments, that dis¬ 
turbed countenance, must have aroused sympathy 
in the beholder, had they been the emblems of 
a real grief; for she was a widow of only three 
days standing; a woman who had held the so¬ 
cial power of a queen in the county, until the 
thirteenth earl of Colgate was carried from that 
princely mansion in the park, and laid in the 
family vault, down yonder, where the spire of an 
antique church can just be seen, on the outskirts 
of a village, away to the west. 

That old nobleman, who had endowed her with 
tU the splendor that rank or wealth could give, 
while he was alive to possess it, was now lying, 
helpless as was the poorest fisherman in the 
cove, down yonder. Before a grain of dust had 
dimmed the crimson velvet of his coffin, title, 
wealth, and all the splendor of that woman’s 
greatness, had fallen upon another, his son by a 
former marriage. For this, she had sold herself, ; 
when her beauty was in its bloom, and her 
ambition boundless; and this was the miserable 
culmination. 

That son bad been a weak cripple, the victim 
of a recent accident when she married the old 
lover, so that she* felt sure the lad would soon 
die. Even when her own son was born, the 
elder brother continued so sickly, that she said 
to herself, “ he cannot live a year, and then mine 
will inherit the title and estates.” But years 
had passed, and still the first son lived, nay, had 
grown conpsratively stronger; and now be was 
the earl, and her own child but a second son, > 
with an inconsiderable portion. \ 

“ All this gone forever! Swept from me and 
mine, as straws are scattered by the wind,” she 
•aid, aloud, giving a wild sweep of her hand | 
around the landscape. “ That grand, old man- \ 
afon, where kings and queens have been enter¬ 
tained—land—everything—even the jewels I i 
wore, torn from me, and given to this Colgate— ■ 
this hunch-backed cripple! He Lord Colgate 1 
The fourteenth earl! Oh, I could laugh, if it 
were given me to laugh again!” 

She did laugh, with a sneer that lifted the 
corners of her mouth, as you see the lips of wild : 
ft&imals curled up in hate. 

“ He the earl, with his broken back and twisted 
tinibs. A fine presence he will make at the 
queen’s drawing-room. I wonder the laws per¬ 
mit such deformities to enter the peerage. He, 
the earl, and I, the dowager; bound to live on 


her jointure, or fell down on hands and knees 
to fawn upon this new peer.” 

These thoughts filled the woman’s mind, and 
sometimes broke into words, while the wind 
shook and swayed her mourning garments, and 
would have chilled her, but for the fever of 
poison that burned within her veins. Still, she 
stood upon the cliff, filled with a poisonous fas¬ 
cination, as she surveyed the domain that was lost 
to her and hers. Her son had gone out in one of 
the fishing boats, tbns escaping the gloom of a 
home of which he felt himself robbed, and she 
had been drawn from her solitary chamber, by a 
sudden fear that he might be in danger. Yet, on 
reaching the cliff, she forgot him in an over¬ 
whelming sense of loss, and turning her back 
upon the sea, gave herself up to the bitterness of 
a survey that was, in itself, a torment. 

As the lady stood thus, wrapped in the 
intensity of her disappointment, a young girl 
came up from the direction of the cove, and had 
climbed to the top of the cliff, before she saw the 
dark figure, on which the red sunshine was 
foiling. , 

The girl uttered a cry, and turning, was about 
to flee from a presence which seemed super¬ 
natural. to her, but Lady Colgate was aware of 
her approach, and, instantly, controlled herself. 

“ Come here, girl, and tell me if yon can see a 
boat coming in. The sun blinds me.” 

“ A boat,” filtered the girl, turning red as the 
sunset. “ I—I did not come for that.” 

“ Still, look seaward. The young master is out, 
and this high wind terrifies me.” 

11 Oh, lady! do you think there is danger?” 
cried the girl, stooping forward, and shading her 
eyes with a hand that shook like a leaf. ** Yes, 
lady. Yes, I see a boat. His boat, driving in 
before the wind. The young lord is there. I 
cannot see him, but he always goes out with— 
with—that is, he likes grandfother Winter’s boat 
best.” 

The lady went down to the edge of the preci¬ 
pice, and looked out to sea. A sharp wind was 
blowing inland, and the turbulent waters were 
crested with foam, sometimes tinged with red by 
the BUnset. The little craft which Delia Fitch 
had pointed out, was flying toward the bay, with 
strained sails, like a ^bite-winged sea-gull— 
sometimes rising on the heave of a wave—some¬ 
times dropping into the waters, like a bird 
diving for its prey. 

Lady Colgate saw the boat clearly. Two men 
were in it; one at the tiller, the other working 
the sails. They were dressed like fishermen, but 
the lady knew it was her son in the stem, with 
a storm of spray dashing over him. Though she 
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had lived on the coast many years, the turbu- 
lance of a gale always frightened her, and she 
saw the boat plunge through the waves, with a 
tremor of dread. 

The girl saw the terror in her £ace, and 
answered it with an encouraging smile. 

“ Do not be afraid, lady. There is not another 
boat like that on the coast, and Keath can 
manage anything. He rather likes a stiff bit of 
weather—only it looks dangerous, from here.” 

“ Are you sure that he can make the harbor?” 
questioned Lady Colgate, turning a face, white 
with terror, on the girl. “ This young man is not 
like one of the old fishermen.” 

“ No, indeed,” answered Delia, with a sweet, 
little laugh. “ No one can think it of him; but 
he will bring the young lord in safely. So, 
please, do not be so frightened. See, now. He is 
rounding into the harbor. Now, if one could 
only see into the village. There would be Keath’s 
mother out in front of her house, watching for 
him; for sometimes she gets frightened when the 
wind is high. You would like to see her, 
standing out there, my lady. She does not look 
like the rest of bur people, at all; but if poor 
fishermen ever had a queen, all to themselves, 
she would be like one.” 

“ You speak of Huldah Winters, the young 
man’s mother,” said the lady, drawing a deep 
breath, for the boat she had watched, had 
entered the little harbor, and was safe. “ She is 
very fond of her son, then ?” 

“ Fond. Oh, yes, and proud of him, too; but 
in a grand sort of way, for she never scolds him, 
or pets him, as the other women do, only just 
worships him with her eyes, and smiles whenever 
he comes near her. That is the way she loves 
him.” 

Lady Colgate looked into the girl’s face as she 
was making this eager speech, and remarked its 
wonderful beauty, for the first time. She had 
seen her from year to year, growing up from a 
plain, and not particularly pretty child, into the 
developments of girlhood; but never, till now, 
when those great velvety eyes were lifted in the 
enthusiasm of a loving description, bad she 
noticed how richly, wildly beautiful she really ; 
was. With this surprise, came the shadow of a 
dawning suspicion, and for a moment she forgoti; 
the great charge that had fallen upon her. 

“ My son loves the sea, and takes great interest 
in the fishermen,” she said, with unconscious 
craft. “No doubt he is popular among them.” 

“ You mean, lady, that our people like the \ 
young lord. They do, indeed; that is, most of j 
them.” | 

The girl answered with hesitation, and bent j 


her eyes to the ground as she spoke. The lady 
thought that some of the rich color that gave her 
cheeks the bloom of a sun-kissed peach, had 
died out from her face. 

“ Your father likes him, I have no doubt,” she 
questioned, still following the thread of her 
new-born suspicions. 

“ My father. You ask about him, lady,” Delia 
replied, “ as if a tenant on the estate oould help 
liking the young heir.” 

Lady Colgate started, as if that young creature 
had innocently dealt her a blow upon the heart. 
She remembered, with a sharp pang, that her 
son was not the heir; that, already, the inher¬ 
itance she had so courted for him, had passed 
into the hands of another In the pain of this 
thought, she failed to observe the evasion, so 
evident, in Delia’s reply. But she had no heart 
to go on with the conversation, and walked away, 
abruptly, a step or two, then she turned back. 

“ You know my son, when you see him ?” 

The girl blushed crimson, as she faltered out 
her reply. 

“ Yes, lady.” 

“Then tell him, when you get back to the 
village, that I shall walk home through the park, 
and wish him to join me.” 

“ I will give—that is, I will see that Lord Belus 
is told,” Delia answered, with a shrinking 
gesture. 

“ Do.” * 

There was something abrupt and sharp in the 
utterance of this single word, that startled the 
girl, and when the lady walked from her, she 
| followed the retreating figure a step or two, as if 
to say something more, then paused and retreated. 

“ If I had told her all—if I had only dared,” 
she thought, regretfully, “ my lady might have 
prevented him saying such things to me again. 
He would listen to her, now that she is in her 
grief—but I had not the courage. How could I, 
when this is the first time she ever spoke so 
kindly? It is the sorrow that softens her, I 
suppose, but what will ever soften him ?” 

For some time, Delia stood gazing after the 
dark figure of Lady Colegato, then she turned, 
thoughtfully, and left the cliff, in an opposite 
direction. 


CHAPTER II. 

The Lady of Trevylan entered the park by a 
rude entrance that opened directly to the cliff. 
Here the old walls were so thick and massive, 
that antiquarians insisted that a road or two had 
been built by the Romans. Theplace, too, had been 
a Saxon stronghold in its time, and the date of its 
foundations could only be conjectured by the 
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masonry still existing. As she went through the 
gate, heavy bunches of ivy trailed over her, and 
the gloom of knotted old oaks, whose lcfarer bran¬ 
ches rested on the walls, wrapped its shadows 
around her. She was a woman of unusual ac¬ 
quirements, and could thoroughly appreciate the 
grandeur of these oaks, and the romance of cen¬ 
turies buried in the walls. That romance all be¬ 
longed to the family of which she had just become 
an insignificant part. She walked through the 
shadows, a widow bereft of the power that had been 
her life, not a broken-hearted woman—she was too 
proud for that—but a fearfully disappointed one. 

Etfen in these early days of bereavement, the 
lady was capable of new combinations; for her 
ambition never slept. Thus her thoughts were 
busy about the future of herself and son, as she 
walked slowly onward, into the depths of the 
park. 

The sun was down by this time, and all the 
tree-tops were full of quivering gold. But the 
park, with its soft sweeps of gross, the fern 
hollows, and a waterfall that came leaping down 
from the rocky highlands, far back on the estate, 
was veiled in the soft, purplish mist, through 
which the lady saw a figure moving slowly 
toward her. 

She knew the figure at once, and, for a moment, 
recoiled from it with an impulse of disgust. But, 
as it came slowly up, she conquered herself, and 
moved forward with a sweeping grace of move¬ 
ment, holding out her hand to the man she 
loathed from her soul, as the one being that 
stood between her son and the vast inheritance j 
of Trevvlan. ] 

The object of this deceptive greeting halted, j 
suddenly, in his slow walk, surprised, and a : 
little disturbed, by the lady’s singular presence 
in that portion of the grounds, which lay upon 
the edge of a wild, picturesque region known as 
the wilderness. 

“You here, Lady Colgate ? Is not this a little 
imprudent? The dews are falling heavily.” 

The voice in which this was spoken might have 
carried soothing to a less resentful person, for, 
though deep-toned, it was soft, and persuasively 
gentle as a woman’s. 

“ It does not matter,” answered the lady. “ I 
am restless and borne down with trouble. Within 
the great house, yonder, the funeral air stifles 
me. It no longer seems my home. In fact, I am 
not sure that it is so ; for the very foundations of 
my life are broken up ; perhaps my home there, 
with the rest.” 

The man looked at her earnestly, as she spoke. 
“ I did not think that you could be anxious about 
the future,” he said. “All that seemed of so 


little importance, compared to our great loss; 
but like all things else, your interests must be 
considered. If the great house oppresses you, 
let us walk this way.” 

The man turned, apparently with some diffi¬ 
culty of step, and walked slowly by Lady Colgate’s 
side, so slowly that she became impatient, and 
moved restively—a Creature restraining herself. 
Turning from the open space in which they had met, 
the gentleman took a path that wound up toward 
the waterfall, leading, by a gradual slope, to a broad 
table-rock, covered with lichen and soil cushions 
of moss, over which tiny, wild vines scattered 
their red berries. In the spring time, wood hya¬ 
cinths shot up the blue bills, through the tangled 
greenness, tinging it with azure. Standing back 
from this rock was a small pavillion, rustic almost 
to rudeness on the exterior, with a balcony in 
front, supported by the trunks of young fir trees 
with the bark on. This pavillion had been a 
pretty caprice of Lady Colgate’s, who, fancying 
herself charmed by the music of the waterfall, 
had erected it as a resting place, whenever her 
walks extended so far into the wilderness. It 
was uplifted from the level of the park, and the 
last gleams of light dying in the west were twink¬ 
ling among the vine leaves, and about the windows 
and balcony. 

The gentleman tried the door, but found it 
locked. 

“The pavillion was built for my pleasure,” 
said Lady Colgate, with a slight tremor of the 
voice, “and I have always kept the key. It 
shall be given up with the rest. The Earl of Col¬ 
gate may rest certain that nothing shall be kept 
back from him.” 

“ The Earl of Colgate has hardly deserved this 
of his lather’s wife,” said the gentleman, gravely, 
“ but, as we cannot get into this pretty place, the 
balcony will give shelter enough. We shall find 
seats there.” 

Lady Colgate, somewhat subdued, went round 
to the balcony and seated herself on a rustic sofe, 
receiving upon her black garments the last rays 
of light that preceded the dusk. Her companion 
took a chair of woven roots, close by, and the 
same glow upon him revealed a man who had 
been of more than usual height, but was so curved 
and bent at the shoulders, so twisted in the limbs, 
that it was a cause of wonder that he had 
mounted that steep path without exhausting 
himself. 

The same light that revealed this, fell upon a 
face and head, so grand in form, so strong, yet 
gentle, in expression, that it seemed like the head 
of a god, set upon a ruined body. 

For some moments, this man sat in front of the 
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lady, grave and silent. He had taken off his hat, 
and his face was turned full upon her. 

“ You wished to see me ?—I received a message 
to that effect,” he said, at last. 

“ Yes, I wished to see you. I was anxious to 
know why it was that my husband’s will was not > 
read after the funeral.” * j 

“ There was no will to read: at least, his solio- J 
itors had never heard of one,” was the answer. 

“ No will—no provision made for my son. I \ 
cannot believe this—Lord Colgate, my husband, t 
was not quite a monster.” j 

“ Still, as I inform you, no testament has been j 
found.” 

The woman turned white with the force of her j 
disappointment, but before she could express 
etiher sorrow or complaint, Lord Colgate spoke 
again. \ 

“ But the papers have not yet been unsealed, 
and it is early to say that no will has been made.” j 
The lady drew a deep breath, and said, j 

“ I know that it may seem mercenary, to think S 
of one’s interests so soon, but there may be j 
cases that cause it. For myself, I care nothing. 
But my son, what is to become of him, if his 
fatherjhas failed to provide for him?” ! 

Lord Colgate smiled a little, sadly. j 

“ Now then, there might have been no neglect,” ! 
he said. “ My father, I think, cohld trust me 
so far as my brother’s rights are concerned.” j 
“ I was not speaking of rights. They are so i 
little, as regards a younger son,” answered the j 
lady, with more gedtleness than she had yet 
observed. “ I know how generous you can be.” j 
Lord Colgate lifted his hand, as if to check the j 
praises he did not feel to be sincere. j 

“We have had little opportunity for generosity, j 
as yet,” he said. j 

“ But my son has told me—” j 

“ Of nothing, I am sure, that can be held as j 
unusually kind. My infirmities leave me little j 
use for money, and even without the fortune, j 
left me by my mother, it would be strange, if the 
lad could not sometimes have had the pleasure of \ 
spending some portion of my income.” j 

Lady Colgate sighed. This man had been j 
made independent by the property left by his j 
mother; but she had come to Lord Colgate with | 
no richer dowery than her own beauty ; yet all j 
the wealth of the dead Lord had gone to the one \ 
who needed it least. The glrasp of her ambition j 
had failed to accomplish more than that. j 

m “All this wealth must be a burden to you,” j 
she said, with a fresh tone of bitterness in her > 
voice. j 

“ Yes,” was the quiet, almost weary answer. j 
“ And Trevylan lonely beyond anything, after ; 


we have left it,” she added, casting a keen, 
anxious look on his face; for this question of her 
future ho'me was of great importance to her, and. 
she was troubled with vague doubts regarding it. 

“ Do you propose then, occupying the Dower 
House?” inquired Colgate, quietly. 

The lady caught her breath. 

“No, I have not decided on that. Trevylan 
will need a mistress more than ever, and Belus 
being heir-apparent, as he will be until you 
marry, will naturally make this his home. You 
are not strong, you know, and the welfare of the 
estate will demand his presence.” 

The woman shot a swift glance at her com¬ 
panion’s face as she spoke, and was reassured 
when a faint smile flitted over it. 

“As for myself,” she added, “the dignity of 
the family will always appeal to me for self- 
sacrifice, and on one condition, I shall be willing 
to maintain it, as of old.” 

“What is the condition,” asked Colgate, in a 
dry, questioning tone, which Bhe did not like. 

“ It is a delicate subject—one I never entered 
upon during your fother’s life-time, because his 
trust in you was so great, that I could not fiud 
the heart to disturb it. Beyond that, considering 
all the circumstances that seemed to make sus¬ 
picion ridiculous, I was reluctant to entertain it.” 

Again, that quiet smile came over Colgate’s 
face. 

“ I do not quite understand,” he said. 

“ I allude to—it seems very absurd I know— 
but I allude to the fhmily down at the fishermen’s 
cove.” 

“Ah!” 

“The favor you have shown these people, 
your constant visits there have been the occasion 
of much unpleasant scandal—” 

“ Indeed!” 

“ And now, when my son, from his relationship 
and position as heir, will naturally look to you for 
example, it behooves me, in regard to his youth 
and spotless character, to request, nay, to 
demand, that all this shall 'be discontinued.” 

Now, the smile deepened about Colgate’s face, 
and a quiet gleam of humor shone in his brown 
eyes. 

“ You smile,” broke in the woman, quickly, in 
some unaccountable way stung by the expres¬ 
sion of his face. “I do not wonder. I too, 
would almost laugh at the idea; but you have 
been very imprudent in your benevolence to these 
people—wickedly generous, I must say—in 
supplying money for the education of that young 
fisherman, who is every day getting above his 
bnsiness—putting on the airs of a gentleman, 
indeed!” 
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“ Perhaps-—on© does not always know what is 
for the best; but I think it can do no harm to 
give the grace of a little knowledge to our work¬ 
ing people, especially when they hare more than 
ordinary ability. As for this lad, his attain¬ 
ments, I should think, would almost equal those 
of your son.” 

“Of my son! as if there could be a com¬ 
parison/* exclaimed the lady, sharply. 

“ I think you are right. There is no 
comparison between the two lads." 

“ The two lads I Another person might forget 
that one is Lord Belus Stamford—the other a 
grandchild of old Winters, the fisherman. But 
I am surprised that you should so couple them, 
my lord. It is this leveling principle, that I 
object to; it leads my son to neglect his high 
position. Even now he is just coming in from 
sea, in the young man’s fishing smack, and will 
return home smelling of mackerel and seaweed, 
I dare say.’* 

“He might have been in a more objectionable 
atmosphere. Still, I do not in any way encourage 
this intimacy/* 

“ Yet your own example has brought it about, 
my lord. That is what I complain of.” 

For a moment, Lady Colgate forgot that the 
man before her held control of her destiny. 
She had been so long accustomed to treat him as 
an incumbrance on the estate, that it was im¬ 
possible, at first, to regard him as master of 
Trevylan; but the grave, almost stern, glance 
with which her last speech was received, brought 
the unwelcome truth back to her mind, with a 
sudden jar. 

“ Excuse me, if I am unnecessarily earnest,” 
she said, with some attempt at an apology. “A 
mother cannot be too regardful of her son’s 
dignity, even though anxiety makes her rude. I 
am hurt and humiliated by the intimacy of 
Belus with this low-born fellow.” 

As usual, when a forced apology is made, the 
lady repeated her offence, and she saw that rare 
thing, a frown on the new earl’s forehead, with 
some dismay. 

“There was something more you wished to 
urge upon me, I think,” he said, with a degree 
of haughtiness she had seldom witnessed in him 
before. “The intimacy of Belus, with young 
Winters, cannot be all the concession you wish to 
attain.” 

“ No, I must speak of the young man’s mother, 
Huldah Winters.” 

“Indeed! What interest can your ladyship 
have in Huldah Winters?” 

“ Her position among the people of the cove is a 
singular one. She scarcely seems one of them.” 


“ That is the natural result of a better educa¬ 
tion, and more gentle parentage, perhaps. I am 
astonished that you should consider it a fault.” 

“She was a fisherman’s wife, and is a 
fisherman’s widow. I remember well, that she 
was living at the cove with old Winters, when I 
flint came to Trevylan.” 

“ Yes,” Baid Lord Colgate. “I remember the 
time well. It was just after the accident that 
left me as I am. When you were married, I lay 
almost at the point of death.” 

A thrill of something, that almost amounted to 
remorse, shot through the woman; for she 
recollected well, that it was this seemingly 
hopeless condition of the heir, that had been one 
| great inducement to her marriage with the late 
earl. He might linger a month or two, the 
physicians said, but a permanent recovery was 
impossible. This mandate had determined her, 
and she came down to Trevylan a bride, only to 
see her ambitious hopes melt away, as the young 
man slowly, but surely, took up his life again, 
maimed and distorted in body; but a grand, 
strong man, even then, for he was untouched in 
intellect and heart—always the best part of a 
human being—and the power that might have 
proved too massive, had it been left to a free 
growth, was turned down almost to feminine 
tenderness, by that long struggle of an active 
soul in a disabled body. 

All this passed through the woman’s mind, 
while that low, sad voice was dying on her ears. 
She knew how bitter was the disappointment his 
recovery had been. How it had grown into hate 
after her son was born! And while she some¬ 
times shuddered at herself for these feelings, the 
detestation still remained. 

“ Excuse me,” said the earl, after a long silence. 
“ I was wrong to drag your memory back to that 
painful time. But when I lay very ill, with no 
one but servants to care for me—for especial 
pains were taken, that my father should not be 
informed of the worst—the person you alluded to 
was with me—the most fhithftil, the kindest nurse 
that ever a man had. You must not think it dis¬ 
courteous, then, if I say that the time will never 
come, when I shall not honor her above all other 
living women.” 

A smile that was fearfully discordant with her 
mourning weeds, curled the widow’s lip. 

“ Honor a low-born woman, because she is a 
good nurse! Why, that is the highest vocation of 
such people. They are paid for it, with money, 
and should be satisfied with that. It is because 
the world cannot be made to believe in such in¬ 
ordinate gratitude between a man of forty, a peer 
of the realm, and a fisherman’s daughter, that I 
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have, perhaps, offended you, by speaking on the 
subject. Still, I must insist—” 

Colgate lifted his hand, warningly, and inter- 
rupted her, with grave firmness. 

“Insist on nothing, dear lady; for in thiB 
matter, I can neither accept criticism or advice. 
Permit me to add, that so long as 1 am master ef 
Trcvylan, no act or word of disrespect must be 
offered to Iluldah Winters, by any of its inmates, 
from the highest to the lowest.” 

The widow arose from her seat, with an air of 
resistance, and gathered the black draperies 
haughtily around her. 

“ You have suddenly come into great power, 
my lord; but it is not enough to force men to stifle 
their thoughts, or women to bow their dignity to 
your behests. While I live at Trevylan, that 
audacious woman shall never enter its doors.” 

Lord Colgate arose. A flash, as of lightning,; 
shot across his face, and his lips were set firmly 
together, forcing back the fiery words that were 
pressing against them. . But lie mastered himself, 
and was about to speak again, when a voice 
reached them from the path, lower down. 

“ Hallo, mother I is it you that I hear talking, 
up yonder ? How on earth could I expect to find 
you wandering about in the wilderness ? Why, 
it is almost dark.” 

Lady Colgate was too much disturbed for any 
attempt at reply. But she stood up in the balcony, 
full of majestic wrath, waiting for her son’s 
approach. 

The young man came up the path with swift 
footsteps, swinging a small cane as he walked, 
lie paused, beneath the little balcony, surprised 
by the presence of a gentleman; but, recognizing 
the earl, came forward, exclaiming: 

“ You here, brother—tete-a-tete with my lady ? 
When did such a thing happen before, I wonder?” 

The young man ended this salutation with a 
short, nervous laugh, and was evidently ill at 
case in the presence of his brother, whom he 
certainly did not expect to find there. . 

“As you are here, Belus, my escort will be 
unnecessary to your mother,” said Colgate, and 
with a grave bend of the head he left the balcony. 

The young man stood by his mother, leaning 
against a rustic pillar of the balcony, until the 
earl had disappeared down the winding path. 
Then he took off his hat, which was swinging in 
in his hand, when he addressed big mother. 

“ What’s up, now, old lady? His high mighti¬ 
ness seems out of sorts. I never saw that fire in 
his eyes, in all my life before. Have you taken 
to nagging him ?” 

“ Belus!” 

“ Oh ! I didn’t mean anything uncivil. Only, 


if you mean to take up that role, put it off awhile 
till 1 have a chance at him. The fact is, I want 
money confoundedly, and can’t wait for wills, 
legacies or anything of that sort, so just let him 
up and make him good-natured, till he comes 
down—he’s sure to do it; there never was a 
fellow that cared less about money, and now he 
will have plenty of it.” 

“ I would not, for the world, that you should 
ask that man for money, now,” said the lady. 
“ It would be a degradation.” 

“ But I must. * If the old governor had lived, 
you could have managed it for me, though he 
was getting close, toward the last. But now, with 
no will found, and all that, I have no other way. 
Those confounded college debts, were so heavy 
that I could not venture to put them all in, at 
once.” 

“ College debts! Why, Belus, they have been 
paid twice over.” 

“ Well then, call them something else, if you 
like it better. One does not go on the race 
course, even for the first time, for nothing. 
What is the use of talking about it ? I must have 
money. So just be a little sweet on the new earl 
till I get it. I never saw the time, that you 
could not do anything you liked with any man.” 

“ Except my own son,” said the lady, with a 
faint smile ; for even this coarse flattery from the 
creature she adored with more than a mother’s 
fondness, pleased her. 

“Most of all with him.” Here the youth 
took his mother*s hand, and kissed it with era* 
pressment. 

“ Ah, Belus,” she said, “ how hard it is to sec 
that man in your place.” 

That young face had been open and cheerful 
till then—more cheerful than seemed becoming 
in a son who had just seen tv kind father laid in 
his coffin—but now a frown lowered over his 
eyes, and an evil look came upon him. 

“ It is a shame. If he was only straight and 
steady on his pins, like most people, one could 
bear it. I tell you, mother, a man should look 
the nobleman, as well as be one.” 

As he made this speech, with a dash of 
bravado, the youth stood in the light of a new 
moon, which was shining full upon his features 
and his lithe person. It was a handsome face, 
sunburned, and with a fresh color from the wind. 
His brown hair had been tossed into disturbed 
waves about his forehead, and his large, grey 
eyes were bright with unusual spirit. The mother 
sighed heavily as she looked upon him. How 
full of life he was! How splendidly her own 
rare beauty was blended with the strength and 
dignity of the Stamfords, in his person! He 
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was & Stamford of Trevylan, but not its owner—a 
lord by courtesy, nothing more. In short, a 
younger son, though her own first-born; and she 
had hoped so much for him. 

“ AhI” she said, “how cruelly fate has dealt 
with us, my son. When you were a pretty boy, 
kneeling in my lap, with your arms around my 
neck, and your sweet lips to mine, I used to pall 
you, in my heart, the little earl, for the man who 
has just left us, was given up by his physician; 
but for the woman, over yonder, who took such 
care of him, as no man ever had before, he must 
have died. It was her devotion that fiung this 
wreck of a man across our path. But for her, you j 
would have been the master of Trevylan, now.” 

“You speak of Keath Winters’ mother,” said 
the youth. “ I suppose that is the reason she 
holds her head so high among the fisher people, 
down yonder, and sets Keath up till I sometimes 
find him disputing with me like an equal.” 

“ No doubt of that, while you sink yourself to 
the level of such companionship.” 

“That’s all nonsense, mother. A fellow must 
have some one to help manage his boat; Keath 
is a great deal more gentlemanly than the others, 
and handles the craft like an old salt. But 
that he sometimes gets on his high horse, and ; 
attempts to ride alone, he wouldn’t be half a 
bad fellow.” 

The lady shook her head, and gave up the 
contest, with a heavy sigh. She could be aggres¬ 
sive enough in opposition to others, but with 
this rude, selfish youth, her proud spirit always 
bent itself, and, while shrinking from his des¬ 
potism, yielded to it. 

“ Come,” she said, wearily. “ Let us go home, 
if Trevylan really is our home.” 

“ Home,” exclaimed the young man, following 
his mother down the path, twisting his pliable 
cane between his hands. “ What makes you talk 
in that fashion. At the worst, I am the next 
heir. Colgate is old enough to be my father, and 
awful rickety—no bad lookout for a young j 
fellow who wants a fhir chance to see life, before 
settling down. Besides, he will be hived up at S 
Trevylan, saving money, while I shall have the \ 
happiness of spending it, and you will queen it, j 
as Lady Dowager, more magnificently than ever, i 
I will accept nothing less than that, lady mother.” j 

“ Hush !” said the lady. “ That is Colgate, j 
walking on before us. Look at his shadow on > 
the grass.” 


CHAPTER III. 

. Few places in that region, could have been 
more picturesque than the fisherman’s cove; for 
all the rocky wilderness of the coast was there j 
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softened into beauty by a fine soil, capable of varied 
cultivation. Year after year, for many genera¬ 
tions, the pretty harbor had eaten its way into 
the fine grass-lands of the valley, that lay within 
the embrace of two broken elevations, until the 
\ inhabitants had been driven to higher ground; 
f and then dwellings were built, like birds’ nests, 
among the rocky terraces, from the lower slopes 
to the hilltops, thus looking far out upon the 
sea. 

These houses were approached by many 
footpaths, winding up from the beach, some of 
them ending on the highway that swept the 
coast back from the cove, but mostly terminating 
at the cottages to which the owners had trodden 
it on their way up from the sea. Between these 
paths the grass was green and thick, mosses 
gleamed like cushions of emeralds on the rocks, 
and in the nook of land which each dwelling 
possessed, there was room for those common, 
household flowers that country people love so 
much. Some of these irregular, little gardens 
were gorgeous with a summer growth of blos¬ 
soms; others gave out the deep, rich tint of 
vegetable beds, in all their variations of color: 
thus, combining to make a feature of toil |and 
comfort, to which nature and circumstances hod 
given a singularly artistic effect. 

Among these dwellings, was one more capacious 
and imposing than the neighborhood warranted. 
It stood high up, on a curve, back of the two 
hills, overlooking them and the open sea. A 
huge elm drooped its plume-like branches over 
the roof, and the grassy terrace, on which it 
stood, took the sunshine like velvet. Vines were 
clinging about the walls, and flowers more rare 
than the sunflowers, sweet williams, marygolds, 
and snap-dragons, in which the other gardens vied 
with each other, bloomed in profuse masses here. 

Standing high up, between the hills that 
sheltered it from the sea storms, with a southern 
aspect for its grass and flowers, this building 
made a somewhat imposing appearance to vessels 
sailing up and down the coast; but, after all, it 
was only an ordinary fisherman’s home, enlarged 
and embellished into a rude sort of cottage, in 
which one of the oldest inhabitants of the cove 
had lived, When it was scarcely larger, than a 
crow’s nest, on the hill. Even now, his nets 
were hanging down the grassy walls of the 
terrace, and on one side of the cottage you could 
see Him, sitting in the open door of what had 
once been the original building, laying a delicate 
species of fish, just taken from the water, on 
layers of moss that he had carefully arranged, in 
a bucket, at his feet. 

Now and then, the old man lifted his head, 
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and looked out to sea, somewhat anxiously, for 
a high wind was rising, and it might be that a 
storm would make the night dangerous to small 
craft, outside. 

While the old man was sitting there, a woman 
came to the front door, and stepping out through 
the porch, where the vines obstructed her view, 
looked wistftilly out to sea. Her eyes wandered 
over the boats that were flying toward the 
harbor, but evidently found nothing they were 
searching for; her face grew anxious, and the 
hand that shaded her eyes began to shake a 
little. 

As she stood thus, with vines trailing overhead, 
and a warm glow of flowers all around her, 
Huldah Winters made as fine a picture as an 
artist could desire to look upon. Tall and robust 
as a Greek statue—finely developed in the 
healthy grace of mature womanhood—her dark 
face rich with coloring, mobile, loving, patient, 
or spirited, os thoughts or feelings crowded on 
each other, she poised herself against a support 
of the porch, looking out upon the sea. 

A scarf of silk, woven from many colors, was 
twined among the purplish-black masses of her 
hair, and dropped to her left shoulder, as the 
women of her neighborhood wore their kerchieft 
of coarser stuff. Save that her garments were 
of fine material, she stood there, in all respects 
dressed like a fisherman’s wife, but with the pose 
of a goddess. 

The old fisherman looked up and Baw the 
woman, shading her eyes from the sun. The 
anxiety in their gray depths was visible to him, 
even where he sat, and he called out: 

“ Nay, Huldah, take no trouble about the lads. 
The wind is only freshening a bit. There is no 
danger.” 

“Are you certain, fhther?” she answered. 
“ See how the waves are cresting themselves, and 
Keath is so venturesome. Ah, Heaven be 
thanked ! There comes the White Witch, flying 
this way, like a frightened bird.” 

The old man arose from his seat, and shaded 


his eyes; for the sunset was shooting tiny arrows 
of gold all around him. 

“Aye—aye! That’s her, sure enough, and 
our Keath'at the helm ; steady, lad, steady. Aye, 
steady it is ! Come in, Huldah, they are sure to 
make the harbor.” 

The old man took up his bucket, and went into 

I his wing of the building, arranging the downy 
moss as he went. But Huldah stood at her poBt, 
with her eyes, now flooded with tender longing, 
| fixed on the white-winged .boat, as if she had 
| freighted her soul there, and could not move till 

I it came back to her bosom. 

The boat rounded the point with a dash, and 
came up the harbor more slowly, checked by'the 
comparative calm. Her sails went down ; a man 
leaped to the beach, where a girl had been wait- 
i mg, while the sunset turned all the sand beneath 
| her feet to particles of gold. Huldah knew the 
< girl, even from that distance, and a Bmile lighted 
| her face, as one of the young men went toward 

( her. The other was yet busy about the boat. 
What was that? The girl turned as if to avoid 
the hand he held out. She walked backward, 
with her face to his, as if afraid to turn ; but he 
! seemed to press upon her with unwelcome per- 
\ sistency. Then she flung him back with both 

I < hands, and must have cried out; for the man on 
the boat gave a great leap to the sand, staggered 
forward a step, then sprang upon the other with 
the swift bound of a deer. 

For one moment, those two men were so 
entangled, body and limb, that they seemed one 
form. Then with a great heave of strength, they 
were hurled apart. One stood panting in his 
tracks; the other lay prone and still upon the 

I sand. 

Huldah Winters was only conscious beyond 
this, that the girl had fallen upon her kn^es, and 
was wildly throwing up her arms; for, swift as 
an arrow, she had darted down the footpath that 

I led to the shore—her face white as death—her 
lips drawn apart with terror. 

[to be continued.] 


EARLY WINTER. 


BY B. X. CONKLIN. 


Now all the woodland boughs aro bare, 
And all the meadow-lands are sere; 

And where of late the blossoms were, 

The barren stalks stand dead and drear. 
The spruce hangs out its russet cones, 

(A Christmas tree too early trimmed I) 
And all the brooklet’s mossy stones, 

With strings of icy gems are rimmed. 


Not yet the magic scnlptor, Snow, 

Carves all the world anew in white; 

Not yet the river’s stately flow. 

Is bound and prisoned in a night; 

Still o’er the distant woodland glows / 
A purplish mist, on sunny days; 

But skies grow dim with coming snows, 
Their blue oil veiled with thinnest base. 
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NELLIE'S NEW 

BT MBS. M. 

“ Quarrelled with Frank!’ 1 exclaimed Mrs. 
Wentworth. 

“ Quarrelled with Frank!” echoed her hus¬ 
band, in the same breath, and with not less 
amazement. 

Then they both looked at Kellie. Nellie was 
Mrs. Wentworth’8 unmarried sister, and Bhe now 
stood before them, still dusty with travel, having 
just accounted for her unexpected journey, by 
saying she had “ quarrelled with Frank,” the 
said Frank being her lover, to whom she had 
been engaged. 

“Quarrelled with Frank!” repeated Mrs. 
Wentworth, holding up her hands. “Oh, 
Kellie! and I thought him so nice!” 

Kellie laughed. 

“ Don’t look so horrified!” she cried. “ The 
fault's all mine. Tou were good enough to ask me 
to spend the winter with you; but I declined, 
because, you see, I thought I was in love with 
Frank. But now that I find I am not, I have 
come.” 

“ Not in love with Frank!” exclaimed her 
sister, holding up both hands. “ Oh! Kellie, 
how can you say so ?” 

** But I do say it. Or rather, I find I can’t 
marry a parson, and live a hum-drum life, in 
some stuffy little rectory, all my days. So Frank 
must go. I have come here, on the last day of 
December, as you see, so as to finish off the old 
year, and be done with the old life. To-morrow 
1 begin a new year and a new life. I shall * come 
out,* as it were, at your Reception. I intend to 
catch a millionaire, and be 1 happy forever after,’ 
as the story books say.? 

“‘Be happy forever after?”* echoed her 
brother-in-law, dubiously. 

“And why not?” replied the gay girl, turn¬ 
ing sharply on him. “ Doesn’t everybody, now- 
a-days, say that money’s the chief good ? You’ve 
got so much of it, yourself, you don’t understand 
about others. You can afford to be romantic; 
but I can’t. And as for living all my days in a 
poky little rectory—” 

“Ah, my dear!” interposed her sister, with a 
deprecating shake of her head. 

“There, now, don’t be didactic,” retorted 
Kellie, laughing again. “ It doesn’t become you, 
darling, and besides, I intend to have my own 
way. I always did have it, you know.” 


YEAR'S VISIT. 

▲ . DB2CI80N. 

Nothing more, therefore, was said about Frank. 
The winter that followed was one of the gayest 
for years. Not an evening passed that Nellie 
was not present at some party or other, and the 
days were filled up with receptions, calls, sleigh¬ 
ing parties, etc., etc. For Mrs. Wentworth’s 
beautiful sister was quite a belle. A dozen for¬ 
tunes were laid at her feet, before Lent came, 
bringing with it some slight cessation of the round 
of gayeties; but one and all were rejected. This 
suitor was too old, that one not sufficiently culti¬ 
vated, a third was too obviously selfish, a fourth 
too higbrtempered. Besides, now that she had 
tasted of the siren cup of fashionable society, 
Nellie found, as many a one had found before, 
that it was, after all, but “ Dead sea ashes.” She 
turned from it, finally, with loathing. 

“ I suppose I have exhausted life,” she said, 
one day, as Bhe sat in her dressing-room, and 
curiously regarded herself in the mirror. “Iam 
looking frightfully old and worn—not a bit like 
the fresh, bright girl that came here, last Decem¬ 
ber. The fact is, all men are fops or fools, seek¬ 
ing rich wives; and we, well, we’re no better; 
all the women are scheming puppets, among 
which I may class myself, trying their best to 
secure rich husbands.” 

“I’m disgusted with them,” she continued; 
“with myself, most of all. I’d rather go back 
and marry the parson, and mend stockings in the 
bay-window of the little green rectory, than marry 
the best man in society. Heigh ho!” 

“But the parson isn’t there, now,” said Mrs. 
Wentworth to her, one day, when she had re¬ 
peated something like this, in her presence. 

“What? has he left Dingley parish ?” and she 
gave a great gasp, while the color fled from her 
cheeks. 

“ Yes, I heard he had.” 

“ Left Dingley parish! What, for good ?” 

“ So I suppose. Some rich, city church has 
called him. They thought the jewel required 
finer setting.” 

“ And it did,” she said, frankly. “ Frank was 
too great for us, and our little village; I might 
have seen it. Why hasn’t anybody written? 
Mother knew that I—at least, she might have 
thought it would have been of some little interest 
to me.” 

“ Mamma knew you had thrown him over, and 

(78) 
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TO A DEAD ROSE. — SATISFIED. 


took it for granted, I suppose, that you didn’t 
care to bear.” 

Nellie’s reply was a significant shrug of the 
shoulders. 

“ I shall never see him again, I suppose,” she 
said, that night, however, to her sister. 

“ He will find you out yet, dear,” said Agnes. 

* ‘ Never. You’ve no idea how horribly I treated 
him. Now, I suppose, he’ll go bunting after a 
wealthy woman. Well, I don’t care.” 

But she did care. Her tears, in the night 
watches, attested to it; she cared, in her own 
effusive language, tremendously. 

The next day was Sunday. 

Nellie could hardly be induced to go to church. 
She had suffered, in learning, too late, perhaps, 
the priceless worth of the heart she had dared to 
trifle with. 

The church was at a goodly distance, and Nellie, 
as she entered, with downcast eyes, and a heavy 
heart, felt desperately in need of its calm and 
strengthening service. At the first sound of the 
rector’s voice, however, a shiver of delight 
thrilled to her heart. She dared not, at the mo¬ 
ment, lift her eyes, she felt so humbled; but when 
she did gather the courage, there stood Frank 
Penrose, and his ringing voice was the sweetest 
music she had ever heard. And when she caught 
his eye, she bade farewell to hope; for she felt, 
then, that she loved him, and had loved him all 
along. 

At the close of the service, he came to meet 
them; came quietly, steadily, smilingly; this 


man, whom Nellie had deserted for society ai*d 
fashion. 

If his hand had but trembled a little, as he 
grasped her’s, masterfully, she might have again 
indulged in some flippant speech, to prove that 
he had not conquered her; but the tears were 
too near for that. 

He pointed out the varied beauties of the old 
church. 

“ I think you would like the parsonage—it is 
not green,” he added, with a half suppressed 
smile. 

“ Frank,” she said, imploringly. 

“ And when you are there, it will be a bower 
of roses,” he added. “ You will come?” 

What could she say? Nothing. Her eyes,, 
eloquent with tears, did all the talking. 

“ Did you know Frank was going to preach, 
this morning?” she asked of Wentworth, as they 
drove home. 

lf Of course,” was the laconic reply. 

“ You might, at least, have prepared me.” 

“ Why? To keep you from going? And defer, 
if not prevent, this happy ending ? Confess now, 
Nellie, you’re tired of fashion and society.” 

She held out her hand. 

“ I am tired of it, and I forgive you,” she 
said. 11 Love is better than money, after all. 
And,” she added, enthusiastically, “ there’s not 
another man in the world, so good as Frank 
Penrose.” 

“ Except narry,” said Agnes, nestling closer 
up to her husband. 


TO A DEAD ROSE. 

BT J>E. I. X MOtLLE. 


Tns eve I pulled the® from thy parent stem, 

Thou was’t tlio last upon the naked hush; 

The last of many that had graced the blush 
Of her whoso cheeks could rival even them. 

It was the eve I gave love’s handed gem 
To her. (And thou hast felt her finger’s touch.) 
From then she wore the ring that means so Qiuch. - 


Thou hast been withered long—fate’s true emblem. 
Thy beanty decked her glorious dark brown hair. 

And When We parted, late, in night-veiled porch, 

I paid thy ransom with sweet, answered kiss. 

I hid thy richness in this book, my fair 
Gave me—bnt, ah! she’s dead. Now, like a torch 
In love’s dark night, you show me vanished Wins. 


SAT 

DV UIB 

Oh, Hope! so long, I’ve followed thee. 

Yearned but to kiss thy hands, thy feet, 
While still you fled, afar and fleet. 

But now, ah! doubly dear and sweet, 

You turp, and smile on me. 


[SPIED,' 

V. WILLIAMS. 

I And since I drink of that pure bliss, 

What can I ask of time, or space; 
Of future joy, or future grace? 
Since I this day have seen thy face, 
No more I ask than this. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 

_ ’ • ’ 

BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, first, this mouth, a house or dinner- { 
dress, of plain and brocatelle material, in either \ 
silk or woolen fabric. The color is a very dark, l 
almost invisible green. For woolen material, use 



dark green cashmere, or camel's hair cloth, with 
a bourette, or brocaded material, in the same 
color, with a dash of mixed colors running 
through. This to be used for the vest and trim¬ 
mings. We give front and back views. 


The dress is cut with a skirt, in the Princess 
shape. First, a lining for the front and side 
gores; on to this is draped the cashmere, for 
the apron—the bottom of the front being trimmed 
with a box plaiting five inches deep, with the 
heading when finished. A band of the mixed 
material, one inch wide, separates the box- 
plaiting, as seen. The train has, first, a narrow, 
knife plaiting of the plain material; then the 
edge of the train is faced four inches deep with 



the mixed material, and caught up at intervals, 
and fastened with a button. The long, coat-tail 
j basque has a long Vest of the brocade, and it is 
i turned back, and the revers faced with the same. 
1 The revers form the trimmings for the back of the 

I basque, and are finished with a tiny bow, as may 
be seen from the engraving of the back view. 
Tight coat sleeves, with cuffs of the brocaded 
\ This dress is cut V shape in front, but if preferred, 
\ it will look equally stylish cut high in the throat, 
and finished with a standing collar. Six yards 
\ of double width goods. Handsome India cash- 
1 mere, or camel’s hair cloth can be bought for 
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EYERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


$1.50 per yard; inferior qualities, from 50 cents, 
up to 75 for single width, $1.00 for double. Four 
yards of brocaded, or bourette material for vest 
and trimming. One dozen buttons. 

Next, we give an evening toilet ft of cashmere, 
in either white, baby blue, delicate pink, or soft 
gray. These cashmeres come, in the sofest, pret¬ 
tiest shades, at $1.00 a yard, double width ; and 
twelve to fourteen yards will make a full dress. 


This one is cut with a moderately long train, 
which is trimmed with five fine, knife plaited 
ruffles, the top one put on with a heading. One 
width of the cashmere, three yards long, is folded 
round the skirt, and fastened on the left side with 
a tuft of snow balls. The ends fall in a square 
sash, and are simply hemmed in a two-inch hem, 
as also the entire scarf. The low bodice is laced 
at the back, and has a berthe arranged in loose 



folds, and trimmed with a narrow plaiting. A 
bunch of snow balls on the left shoulder and 
another in the hair. Short, puffed sleeves, edged 
with plaiting. This toilette would also look well, 
in clear muslin, or gauze, over silk. 

For a mourning dress, we have a striped 
flannel of mixed pink and gray, or blue and gray. 


Solid colored flannels, with a tiny star pattern 
woven in, are to be had in all colors, at 65 cents 
per yard; twelve yards are required. ThiB is cut 
loose in front, and close fitting at the back. A 
flounce nine inches deep is cut on the bias, and 
edged with a coarse Torchon lace, two inches 
wide at the bottom, one inch for the edge at the 
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top. This flounce is gathered, and pat on with j broidery, if preferred; but the plainer, the more 
a heading, separated by a narrow bias band, j stylish, for a child, we should say. 

The pockets, double collar, and cuffs are all 
trimmed with the lace, to match. Two dozen 
large, pearl buttons for the front. 


For a boy of four to six years, we have a large 
[ plaid, in blue and green, made double breasted, 
j and with a kilted skirt. Over this is a wide belt, 


Next, we give one of the new corsages with j 
vest and belt. Here, it is part of a black silk 
costume. The vest is of white, or apy light- 
colored silk or satin, and the revers are of velvet. 
The 'belt is a plaited one, of the silk, fastened 
with a buckle of steel or jet. The same trims 
the sleeves. If preferred, the vest may be of the 
same color as the costume, in either silk or velvet. 
Satin, also, is much used. Buttons on both sides 
of the jacket, are the only ornamentation. 
Finish the edge of both vest and jacket with a 
thick cording to match. 

For a little girl of six to eight years, we give 
a Princess dress, showing the back and front 
view. The under part, which forms the vest-like 
front, and the knife-plaiting at the bottom, is 
made of silk. The outside is of cashmere, or 
camel*s hair cloth, plain or striped. Navy blue, 
or dark brown, are the most popular. If brown, 
let the outside be of a light cdffee-color: the 
edge of it cut in deep slashes, lined, and turned 
over. The knife plaiting is arranged just at the 
top of these slashes. The deep collar, and cuffs 
are done in the same way. These squares, and 
the front may be further ornamented by em- \ 

Vol. LX XV_6. 


cut on the bias, and bound on both edges with a 
braid. This is lined with stiff crinoline, and 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 



fbstened on the dress in place, except in front, 
where it is left loose, and fastens with a buttou 
and buttonhole. Pointed cuffs, and a large turn¬ 



over collar, square at the back, over which a 
linen one, edged with lace or Hamburg, is to be 
worn. If preferred, the kilted skirt can be 


| arranged to an under-vest. In that oase, the 
1 upper part is made into a short paletot, and 
j instead of the belt, trim the edge of the paletot 
| with a wide cross band of the plaid, piped either 
| with silk, or bound with braid. Large, smoke 
; pearl or bone buttons are used. 

Ulster for either a boy or girl of six years, of 
camel’s hair cloth, trimmed with silk galoon. It 
is double-breasted, and has a round collar, ter- 
\ minating at the back with bow and ends of gros 
| grain ribbon. For a boy, leave off the ribbon at 
: the back. Otherwise, the trimming and stylo 
l are suitable for both boy and girl. 


Pattebn 8 of these “Every-Day” dresses, or 
for the costumes in our colored fashion-plate, or 
for our children’s dresses, paletots, etc., may be 
had on application, by letter, to Miss M. A. 
Gordon, dress and cloak maker, 1113 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, who will cut them out after 
our patterns. We have made thiB arrangement 
in answer to numerous solicitations. In sending 
\ for the patterns, always send the number of 

> inches around the bust, length of sleeve, and 
) around the waist; and if for a child, name the 

> age. Enclose price of pattern and stamp. All 
orders promptly attended to. All children’s 
patterns, under twelve years, twenty-five cents. 
Polonaises, paletots, mantles, over-skirts, and 

> basques for ladies, are fifty cents. Remember, 

\ that all these are late Paris patterns, and not the 
l second-rate costumes offered elsewhere. 


PERSIAN APPLIQUE EMBROIDERY. 

BT HRS. JANI WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give a superb 
colored pattern, as a “New Year’s Gift” to our 
subscribers. This is in an entirely new style. 

The foundation iB Java canvas; but cloth or 
unbleached sheeting may be substituted. All the 
flowers, leaves, butterflies, and the edge are cut 
out of bits of colored cloth or velvet. The stitches 
connecting the parts and the ornamentation, on 
the designs, are done in colored silks. 


First, cut out the different designs, and slightly 
gum them upon the under side, arranging them 
according to the pattern, a few pieces at a time; 
then put in all the stitches. It is better to finish 
a small piece, as the pieces appliqu6d are apt to be¬ 
come frayed, unless immediately sewed down, in 
which case, the work will never look neat, or be 
satisfactory when complete. This Persian em¬ 
broidery is now all the fashion. 


LACE, IN APPLIQUE AND EMBROIDERY. 

BY HRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number we give a new and 
pretty design for lace, in appliqud and em¬ 
broidery. The groundwork is Brussels net, and 


the applications are in muslin, overcast at the 
edges. The leaves are satin stitch. Great care is 
required in cutting away the muslin from the net 
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PARDESSUS MANTILLA. 


BT BUILT H. MAT. 


/ 



We give, this month, for our Full-Size Dress 
Pattern, a Pardessus Mantilla, one of the newest 
and most fashionable things this winter. Above 
is our engraving of this pretty wrap, showing 
how it looks when made up. 

Folded in this number, as a Supplement, is a 
Pattern Sheet, with the various parts of this Par¬ 
dessus, full-size. Aided by this Pattern sheet, 
any lady can cut out, and make up this elegant 
wrap for herself, without the aid of a mantua- 
maker, if she chooses. It will be seen that it 
consists of two pieces. But see the Supplement 
for yourselves. The pattern should be first out out 
of some old material, and fitted to the figure, be¬ 
fore you cut into the stuff: this is, at least, the 
most workman-like way. 

The Pardessus may be made of velvet, cloth or 


camel’s hair material; the trimming may be of 
lace, in fine knife plaitings, with a ruche of 
narrower lace for the heading. 

Our design has passmenterie tassels, at regular 
intervals, as ornamentation; but without these, 
the garment would be quite as stylish, and less 
expensive, if made of cloth, or camel’s hair goods, 
trimmed with fine plaitings of silk, fringe or 
fur, as the taste may suggest; but we would 
prefer the plaited ruffles. 

Line the Pardessus with flannel; make the lin¬ 
ing entirely separate, and fasten at the neck and 
shoulder seams only, leaving it unsewed at the 
bottom edge, as it will set. better. 

The letters and notches, on the Supplement, 
show how to put the shoulder seams together. 
Make a seam, also, in the back. 
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HEN11Y III. PURSE. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 




Long purses are now onco more restored to : with two shades of the same color in purse-twist 
favor. Some are knitted and others are crocheted. J—plain, close crochet. The rings and balls are 
Our model is crocheted in lengthwise stripes, j either steel or gilt. A nico Christmas gift. 


WAX FLOWERS. No. 1. 

BY MRS. E. 8. L. THOMPSON. 

TO SHEET WAX FOR WAX FLOWERS. 

Melt, by a slow heat, one pound of best cake 
wax in an earthen bowl. It is best to set the 
bowl in boiling water. When melted, add a large 
tablespoonful of balsam of fir, stirring in with a 
clean >stick. If a pure white is wanted, add oil 
paint (such as comes in tubes), until the mixture 
looks white and clear. Then strain through very 
thin muslin into a clean bowl; this removes all 
impurities. Have ready a pane of glass, a basin 
of water, and a dipper with a long handle. A \ the arrow-root and paint prevent sticking, 
small table, with a covering of thick, brown | For Tea Roses .—Use two shades of wax, very 
paper, is best to work on. Have your wax on j light straw-color for the centre, and very light 
the stove hearth, keeping it warm, but not hot. ; pink for the outside row of petals. Light yellow 
Dip your pane of glass in the basin of water, J (dry paint) and carmine mixed; only a little car- 
shake off all the drops quickly; then dip up a ; mine makes a handsome shade for roses. Cut 
dipper of wax, and pour down lengthwise of the the petals of pure, white wax, rubbing them of- 
pane. Slip the point of a case-knife under one j terwnrd with the carmine and yellow mixed, 
edge, and remove carefully. Wet the glass > For Pansies .—Use Victoria carmine, rubbing it 

again, shake off the drops, and make another ; into tho white, sheet wax, (have the wax near a 
sheet, and so on, until you have a sufficient quan- \ fire); then tint up with light yellow, using the 
tity. If you wish colored wax, add the tube J natural flower for a guide. 

paint, in any shade you desire, to the melted | For Coral Honeysuckles .—Rub Vermillion (dry 
wax, to which the balsam of fir has previously paint) into the white, sheet wax. 
been added. By using care, a very desirable re- * White Crosses. —If the cross-frame is not painted 

( 80 ) 


I suit may be obtained. In cool w r eather, always 
work with wax in a warm room, as it breaks 
easily. 

GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 

To clean soiled icax .—Moisten a cloth in tur¬ 
pentine, and rub very carefully. 

To give the petals of flowers a velvety appearance. 
—Dip, first, in powdered arrow-root, then in tho 
dry paint (whatever shade they may require). 
\ Do not dip the part to be joined to the stem, as 
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white, cover it with thick writing paper; paste > flowers. For pinks, tube-roses and honeysuckles 
the paper on with starch, which has been well j it is best to have the tin flower-cutters. They vary 
boiled and strained. Use white spool-wire (silk j in ppce from ten to twenty-five cents each, and 
wound), for the stemming of small, fine flowers, ! may be had of any first-class Art Dealer. Next 
and spool-wire, (cotton wound) for the large i month, we shall describe how to make roses. 


COVERLETS. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



The first one is crocheted in alternate rows of 
shades of red and tea-green double, Berlin wool 
of four Bhades of each color. These stripes are 
then embroidered in cross-stitch with colored 
filoselle. Round the outer edge is a knotted 
fringe. The stripes are worked in plain crochet, 
with four shades of wool, so as to have four 
working threads. Cast on seven stitches of each 
shade of the wool, and then crochet as usual. 
Afterwards do the embroidery. 

The second design—of which we give the detail 


of the working pattern—is a square of dark- 
colored cashmere, over which canvas is placed, 
worked with the same colored floss silk in cross- 
stitch, which takes in two threads to each stitch. 
The canvas threads are then drawn out, and 
a narrow ribbon or velvet placed between the 
embroidery. The two designs which we give 
below, are for the squares so made, and are to be 
worked in different colors—forming an oriental 
design. These are to be worked upon the canvas 
before pulling out the threads. 


DETAIL OF 8ECOND COVERLET. 
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SHOE POCKET. 

BY HRS. JANS WEAVE*. 



The foundation of the shoe-pocket is of holland. 
The front and back are cut in one piece, 
measuring thirty-seven inches in length, and 
eight in width. This is ornamented with a bor¬ 
der worked in cross-stitch with scarlet ingrain 
cotton. 

Tlie sides measure each three inches in width, 


and ten inches in length. To fix them, fold one 
end of the long piece up ten inches, this will leave 
three inches for the bottom, and four inches for the 
flap to turn over at the top, place the sides, front 
and back together, and bind them all round with 
scarlet braid. The pocket is fastened by scarlet 
ribbon tied in a bow. 


BORDER FOR TABLE-COVER. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



A band of black velvet is placed two inches 
from the edge. Gold colored braid is then laid 
on each edge, and sewed down by regular stitches 
in a contrasting colored silk. The diamonds are 


done in the same manner. All the other stitchee 
are put in in different colored silks; the greater 
variety the better. Make the oover of linen can¬ 
vas or cloth. 


BAND, IN EMBROIDERY. 

BT KBS. JANE WEAVE*. 


In the front of the number, we give an engrav¬ 
ing of a band in embroidery, which may be used 
for a chair, cushion, table-cloth, etc., etc., ac¬ 
cording to the taste or wishes of the person work- 
( 82 ) 


ing it. The foundation may be either cloth or 
satin; if the latter is used, it should be lined 
with muslin. The embroidery is worked with 
crewels and filoselle. 
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SHETLAND PETTICOAT, IN POINT-NEIGE. 


BT HRS. JAN* W1AVEE. 



I 


We give, here, an engraving of a warm petti¬ 
coat, for winter wear, to be made of Shetland 
wool. For materials there are required: haif an ; 
ounce of mauve Shetland wool, one and a-half 
ounces of white, a fine bone hook, and a pair of 
No. 12 knitting needles. Make a chain of two hun¬ 
dred stitches, turn. Take up the third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth, and seventh stitches from the needle in 
the usual way, then draw the wool through all five 
on the needle; * third ch., take up the second 
and third of the third ch., the loop drawn through 
all five stitches, and the two next chain of the 
foundation draw the wool through all. Repeat 
from *. At the end of the row join the work- 
Make five long chain ; take up the three first of 
these two ch., the two ch. on the point under¬ 


neath, and draw the wool through, *, then three 
ch., take up the third and second ch., the loop 
; through the four stitches, the second last chain on 
the next point, draw through ; repeat from *.— 
Work eigthteen rounds of white, one mauve— 
twentieth round. White.—twenty-first to the 
twenty-sixth rounds. Mauve.—twenty-seventh 
round. White.—twenty-eighth round. Mauve. 
Cast off, take up the stitches cast on with the 
knitting needles, and knit ten rounds of two 
purl, two plain stitches.—eleventh round. Knit 
two together throughout the row; then eight 
rows plain.—ninth row. Knit two together,* 
make one, knit two together; repeat from *. 
Then four rows plain, and cast off. Every lady 
should have a warm petticoat like this. 


NAME FOR MARKING. 



(*3) 
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KNITTED BALL. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Cast on twenty-two stitches with black wool, 
and knit along them with blue wool as follows: 
first row : Ten times alternately cotton forward, 


; slip one as if for purling, knit one, lea:e the last 
two stitches unnoticed. Second row: Like the 
last, but repeat only nine times, and knit together 
the made and knitted stitches, leave the last two 
unnoticed. Third to tenth row : Like the pre¬ 
ceding, with one pattern less in each succeeding 
row. Eleventh row: As before, but knit to the 
very end in the same pattern. Twelfth row: Same 
as Eleventh. Then come two rows in patent knit¬ 
ting with black wool as before. Then repeat 
once the first to the fourteenth row with yellow 
and black wool, and once with blue and black 
wool; there must be six blue and six yellow 
sections. Then cast off, fill the ball with wadding, 
and sew the knitted part together. 


♦V AW? 


ALPHABET FOB MARKING. 

^•^♦t*x*j»tC****$♦*♦*♦***♦*****♦*♦* -*****j*****x*t*.^*‘*; 
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WHEEL DESIGN. MOORISH DESIGN. 


BT XB8. JANE W1AV1R. 




We give, here, two pretty designs: 

Wheel Design. —Is suitable for reticella lace 
work, or for fillings and centres of modern point 
lace. 


Moorish Design. —Might be utilized, if suita¬ 
bly enlarged, for patchwork, for a border to be 
painted on wood or canvas, on imitation of inlaid 
work. 


BORDERS: RUSSIAN EMBROIDERY. 

BY EBB. JANE WEAVER. 



We give, here, two very pretty borders in the 
Bussi&n Embroidery, now so popular. Work in 


colored silks, or wool, or braids, for sacque and 
dress trimmings. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. % 

“ Peterson” for 1879! Full-Size Pattern Silk eta 111 — | 
We call attention to the Prospectus for 1879 on tho last > 
page of tho cover. We claim thero that “ Peterson” is both ) 
better and cheaper than any magazine of its kind, and \ 
therefore the one, above all others, for the time*. That the \ 
public at large admits the justice of tho claim, is proved by j 
the fact, that “ Peterson” has now, and has had for years, the \ 
largest circulation of any lady's book in the world. I 

We claim also that “ Peterson” combines moro desirable j 
qualities than any other magazine. For it is devoted, not , 
only to fashion, but to art and literature also. Its steel- j 
engravings are the finest in any periodical, and a steel- s 
ongravlng is tho finost of all engravings. Its stories are tho \ 
best published: no lady's book has such contributors. In i 
its fashion department, it has long been acknowledged to be \ 
pre-eminent: not only are its styles the newest and most j 
elegant, but its suporb, colored plates have no rivals. Tho j 
Pat torn-sheets, given as Supplements, each month, and the j 
“ Every-Day” department, make it, moreover, indispensable j 
in a family, a* a matter of economy. Where but one mnga- l 
vine is taken, “ Peterson” should be that magazine. And j 
every family should, at least, take one magazine. < 

We continue to offer three kinds of dubs For one kind ) 
the premium is our unrivalled engraving: “ Christ Bless- j 
ing Little Children.” For another kind, the premium is a j 
copy of 44 Peterson” for 1879. For still another kind, there j 
are two premiums: the engraving and also a copy of j 
“Peterson.” No other magazine offers such inducements, j 
Still further to meet the requirements of tho times, w j 
have made liberal deduction* in the piices of our club*. Com- > 
pare them with those of others I Thero never was so choap | 
a magazine, never one giving so much for the money, as j 
44 Peterson” will be for 1879. j 

Now i* the time to get up club*. Everybody will subscribe 
for 44 Peterson,” if its merit and cheapness are fairly put be- j 
fore them. Be first in the field. A specimen will be sent, j 
gratis, if written for. Do not lose a moment l j 

Cheerfulness in a Wife or daughter Is an invaluable j 
quality in the household. A husband, or father, if he comes j 
home, worn out with business cares, brightens up, at once, j 
if met by bright smiles, and hopeful words. Women have j 
their own annoyances. Household management, the care of | 
children, etc., are full of them. But try to shake them off j 
by evening, at least, so as to be able to welcome the head j 
of tho family with sunshine, instead of gloom. j 


A Pretty Pair of Boudoir Curtains were shown to on, 
recently, that were quite simple, but at the same time very 
attractive looking. They were a pair of the ordinary fine 
muslin curtains on which were picturesquely grouped flowers, 
birds, and Watteau shepherds and shepherdesses cut out 
from cretonne; these were appliquti on, and more or leas 
worked up in colored filoselles. Tho result of such work 
cannot fail to be graceful, if the arrangement of the cretonne 
scraps is carefully carried out in an unstudied manner. One 
pair of curtuins we saw had a charming arrangement of pea¬ 
cocks, Oriental foliage, and brilliantly lined butterflies, the 
lighter shades of all worked up in silica; another pair had 
Watteau groups and birds, with graceful ferns. This work 
should not bo elaborately worked; a very few’ stitches of silk 
carefully disposed, give a great offoct, knd tho work has 
always tho charm of novelty. 

Our 44 New Year's Gift.”— We promised our subscribers, 
last month, to give thorn something of exceptional beauty 
and costliness, in our colored pattern for this number. We 
think that everybody will confess that wc havo kept our 
word. This “Persian Embroidery” is now all tho rage 
abroad, as is, indeed, every kind of Oriental work. We offer 
this exquisite pattern, as a 44 New Year's Gift,” to our hun¬ 
dred and fifty thousand subscribers. No other magazine 
has these superb and expensive patterns. This one, for ex¬ 
ample, cost more than most chromos. But instead of adver¬ 
tising it, as chromos ore advertised, as a premium, we give 
it to our subscribers outright, and not this, only, but others, 
during the yoar. 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s charming little story, 
in this number, is only a prelude to tho novelet, tho longest 
she has ever written for us, which will appear in “ Peterson,” 
later in tho year. Nobody else writes such exquisite love 
stories as Mrs. Burnett. They have all tho fervor and 
romance of youth, without any mawkish sentimentality, 
ncr “Theo,” “Phillippa Fairfnx,” “Kathleen,” etc^ are 
simply unrivalled. “Miss Dufarge,” we think, will more 
than sustain her reputation. It will be worth subscribing to 
“ Peterson” merely to get that novelet 

Odd Bits of Cloto may be used for a table border, by cut¬ 
ting them into a square form, turning tho edges down all 
round, and hiding the stitches with fine Russian braid, either 
to match, or white, blade, or yellow. Thon place them 
diamnndwise on the cloth, that is, with a point at tho top. 
Arrange the colors with care, and lap them one over the 
other. The effect is good. 


The “Gems of Art,” with twenty-five steel engravings, 
each of tho size of “ The Playmates,” in this number, will 
be sent, as a premium, if preferred, instead of “Christ 
Blessing Little Childron.” Or a copy of “The Pictorial 
Annual,” also with twenty-fivo steel plates, but different 
from those in the 44 Gems,” will be sent on the same terms. 
Or each will be sent to subscribers (but to those only) on the 
receipt of fifty cents. 

For Fifty Cents extra, a copy of “Christ Blessing 
Little Children,” or any other of our premium engravings, 
will be sent to subscribers to “Peterson” for 1879. But as 
this represents only tho cost of printing an Impression, we 
must confine this offer strictly to subscribers. 

( 86 ) 


“ The Leader of All "—The Seneca (N. Y.) Courier says 
of this magazine, 44 It is the leader of the Indies magazine 
literature, in America.” Yea! where will you find such con¬ 
tributors as Ann S. Stephens, Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
Frank Lee Benedict, Rebecca Harding Davis, Jane G. Austin, 
and the author of “Josiah Allen's Wife,” to say nothing of 
dozens of others? 

Making Wax Flowers.— We begin, in this number, a 
series of articles on “ Making Wax Flowers.” One will ap¬ 
pear every month, or twelvo In all. The first article, as will 
be seen, is principally introductory. The subsequent ones 
will bo illustrated. Each will describe how to make one or 
moro wax flowers, etc., etc. 


I 
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Our Premium Engraving tor 1879! Everywhere, where 
our premium engraving for 1879, “Christ Blessing Little 
Children," has been seeu, ft has been pronounced the most 
beautiful we have ever issued. The Peabody, (Mass.) Pres*, 
says: “ It is of unrivalled excellence, costliness And beauty. It 
is not one of the cheap, colored lithographs, with which the 
oountry is flooded, but a first-elan line and stipple engraving, 
executed In the highest style of art It isa picture that ought 
to be in every household in America; that every mother, at 
least, should own. In artistic merit and beauty it is, we 
think, the finest that ‘Petewon* has ever issued.” This 
opinion is echoed from all quarters. To secure it, it is 
only necessary to get up a small dub for “ Peterson.” See 
the advertisement on' the second page of cover, etc. 

For dubs of larger size, an extra copy of the magazine 
will be given, in addition to this beautiful premium engrav¬ 
ing. See the Prospectus, on the last page of cover. Now is 
the time to get up clubs for 1879. Send for & specimen of the 
Magazine to show. No other lady's book offers such induce¬ 
ments as “ Peterson.” It never was so cheap. In every re¬ 
spect—price, merit, etc.— it is the magazine for the limes. 

Compare Our Colored Fashions with those in other 
magazines. The fashions in “ Peterson” are engraved on 
steel, printed from the steel plates, and colored by baud; 
and this is the only magazine which gives such first-class 
plates. Other magazines lithograph their fashions. The 
difference is seen, not only in the general superior elegance 
of ours, but particularly in the faces in “ Peterson.” Some 
magazines do not even color their fashion plates. Were we 
to lithograph our'fashions, or send them ont uneolorcd, we 
could save thousands of dollars; but our plan has always 
been to give the best of everything we undertook to give, 
no matter at what cost. Again, we say, compare u Peterson,” 
not only in its fashions, but all things, with others. We ask 
nobody to take our word. Examino for yourselves. 

“Peterson” tor 1879.—If wo may Judge by the rush of 
subscribers for 1879, the “ times” are not only getting better, 
but people are realizing it. Last year, we added largely to 
our list, and this year wo are still further increasing it. 
Everybody, in fact, is taking this magazine. “We cannot 
do without it,” is the universal cry. We do not tako any 
•special credit to ourselves for this, for the unparalelled suc¬ 
cess of ** Peterson” is due to a very simple fact—it gives more 
for the money, and of a better quality, than any other peri¬ 
odical of its kind in the world. 

Dress, as a Bkaftiyieb— A ootemporary says that it 
once know a very plain woman, who dressed so tastefully, 
that it was an absolute pleasure to look at her. We could 
famish scores of similar instances, from our own experience. 
Every woman can dress tastefully, and so be Btylish ; and 
such women carry off the palm wherever they go. It is not 
money, but taste, that makes a well-dressed woman. 

Having Nothing To Do is, perhaps, the greatest evil 
possible. It is certainly a fertile cause of ill-health. Occupy 
the mind and body with fancy-work, or household duties, 
or acts of beneficence; be doing something, in other words; 
then disappointments, worries, even grief will take to them¬ 
selves wings, “ and fly away." 

•- 

Do Not Wake your children In the morning. Let Nature 
wake them; she will not do it prematurely. Take care that 
they go to bed at an early hour, and if they sleep late, let it 
be earlier and earlier, until it is found that they wake up 
themselves in full time to dross for breakfast. 

The Novelet, by Jane Q. Austin, begun in this number, 
will be finished in the April number. It is full of intense 
interest, from first to last, as the reader will find. 


“ Finest Eves Ottered." —The editor of the Seymour, 
(Iowa) Ensign, says: “Tie premium mezzotint, ‘Christ 
Blessing Little Children,’ is the finest over offered, and is, 
alone, worth the price asked for it and the magazine, 
together.” % 

Management of Intants.—W e begin, in this number, 
this valuable series of papers. They will be continued 
through the year. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

“ For Perciral" A Novel. With Illustrations. 1 roL, 8«>. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippbicoit A Co.—A very readable story, 
but one that would have been more so, if there had been 
fewer characters in it. To have more than is necessary to 
curry on a plot is, always, an artistic defect; for the can¬ 
vas, in that case, becomes too crowded; and figures, colors 
all become blurred. Sissy Langdon, the real heroine, is very 
ably drawn, and enlists and retains the reader’s sympathies 
to the end. Judith Lisle is also forcibly sketched, though 
she does not interest us like the other; and this, in spite of 
being, ns is too often the case in real life, the moro 
successful. 

Dosio. By Henry Grfville. 1 vol., 12»no. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson A Broker*.—Of all the novels of this author, 
the present is, by far, the beet. The scene is laid in Bussia, 
ns was that of “Sav61i;” and there is the same vivid, local 
color as in that fiction. But the story is pleasanter in every 
respect. In France, if we are not mistaken, “ Dosia” Is re¬ 
garded as the author’s masterpiece. The translation is a 
very excellent one. The volume is neatly printed. 

The BTrite Horse of Wootton. By C. J. Foster. 1 vol., 12m*. 
Philadelphia: Porter A Coates.— The scene of this story 
opens in England, is then transferred to the wilds of America, 
and finally returns to the place of starting. The life of the 
frontier is graphically depicted; the racing scenes are spir¬ 
itedly told; some of the characters are quite life-like. Those 

good points in the novel partially redeem the improbability 
of the plot. The volume is well printed. 

A Fbmmi’* Mistake. By Madame Angela Dnssand. 1 vol., 
12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson A Brothers.—A story of 
very great merit, admirably translated by Mary Neal Sher¬ 
wood. We are glad to see the works of this author being 
introduced to the American public. There are other admir¬ 
able French novelists, free from all taint of any kind, 
who might also bo advantageously translated. 

Helene. By Emile Zola. 1 roZ., 12mo. Philadelphia: T. 
B. Peterson A Brothers.— This is a translation, by Mary Neal 
Sherwood, from the French. Theauthor is favorably known 
for her “ L’Assommoir,” and other fictions., “ Helene" to 
quite powerfully told. The volume Is neatly printed, 
in the same style as “ Dosia” and “ A Woman’s Mistake.” 

The Playmate. A Picture and Story Boole far Boy and Girls. 
Edited by Vncle Herbert 1 vol, 12mo. Philadelphia: J.B. 
Mppmcott A Cb.—The title of this book sufficiently indicates 
its character. The wood engravings are as numerous as they 
are'exoellent. The volume will moke a nice Christinas gift 

for a child. „ 

My Picture Story Booh; in Prose and Poetry. For (he LitO* 
Ones. Edited hy Unde Harry. 1 vol., small Aio. Philadelphia: 
J. B. IAppincott A Cb.-Large. clear type; bold, effective 
wood cuts; and letter-press suited to the capacity of young 
children, recommend this as suitable for a Christmas or New 

Year’s gift ^ „ .... 

Fanchon. By George Sand. 1 vol., 12mo. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson A Brothers.- Thi* Is a new edition of one of 
the best and most Idyllic of those stories of peasant life, which 
represent the bettor side of Georgo Sand. If you have never 
read it, get It at once. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Opinions or the Press. It is os well, if you ore getting 
up a club, to call attention to the manner in which the 
newspaper press speaks of this magazine Tho praise is 
universal. Says tho Seneca County (N. Y) Courier: u it is 
tho leader of the ladies magazines.” The New Hampton 
(Iowa) Courier echoes the sentiment, calling it u the leading 
fashion magazine of the day.” The St. Louis (Mo.) Baptist 
says, “tho best ladies magazine we receive.” Tho Evans¬ 
ville (Miss.) Review says, “always ahead in everything.” 
The Abington (Ill.) Express says, “ undoubtedly the cheapest 
and best of the ladies books.” Tho Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Christian Instructor says, “ uo monthly is so welcome in 
every house.” The Norristown (Pa.) Herald says, “the 
best lady’s book, for the money, published anywhere.” Tho 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Press says, “ the stories are by the best 
authors in the country: in this department, ‘ Peterson’ excels 
pre-eminently.” Tho Owatomma (Minn.) Journal says, 
“for the variety and excellence of its stories, ‘Peterson’ 
boats the world.” The Marona (Ill.) Nows Buys, “ takiug 
the lead of all.” The Maryland Republican says, “ tho 
perfection of art arid beauty.” The Norwood (N. Y.) 
Advertiser says,“ tho cheapest and best fashion publication.” 
The Union (N. Y.) Nows says, “it is perfection itself.” The 
Fonda (N. Y.) Democrat says, “ unquestionably tho cheapest 
of the really good magazines.” If we had space, we could 
quote hundreds of similar notices, but tho result of all is, 
that “ Peterson” is declared, by tho newspapers generally, to 
combine more, and of a better quality, for a less price, than 
any other magazine. 

Mason A Hamlin Organs in Europe— Franz Liszt, 
who would, by many, be classed as the most distinguished 
musician living, usee, and prizes an American musical 
instrument; a cabinet organ, made for him, by tho Mason 
A Hamlin Organ Co, and pronouuces it “magnificent,” 
“ matchless,” “ unrivalled,” declaring that he greatly prizes 
it. These organs arc almost as famous in Europe, os in 
America. His Majesty, Oscar II., recently awarded to 
Mason A Hamlin the grand gold medal, “ Litteris et Artibus,” 
for tho excellence of their organs, one of which he presented 
to tho Royal Academy of Music, at Stockholm. He also 
appointed them “ Furnishers to the Court.” 

But while it is generally known, that Mason A Ilamlin 
organs are the best in the world, it is not so well understood 
that the prices are not much higher than those of most 
inferior organs. Unquestionably it is economy to give the 
best where difference in price is small. 

Advertisements inserted in this magazine at reasonable 
prices. “ Peterson” has had, for twenty years, an average 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in tho 
world. It goes to every county, village and cross-roads, and 
is therefore the best advertising medium in tho United 
States. Addrew Peterson’s Magazine, Philadelphia. 

Wax Fruit. —Complete directions for making moulds, 
and moulding vases, peaches, plums, grapes, strawberries, 
etc., sent, jiost-paid, for $1.25. Address, Mrs, E. 8. L. 
Thompson, Winchester, Randoph Co., Indiana. 

Woman’s Beauty.— Every lady ought to know tliat 
Laird's “ Bloom of Youth” is a combination of wholesomo 
elements, capable of imparting a natural and exquisitely 
beautiful complexion. Ladies, try it 

The Catalogue of Books published by T. B. Peterson A 
Brothers, has th* best list of novels, perhaps, In the United 
States. It is sent, gratis, on application. Now is the time 
to begin laying in your stock for winter reading. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 

[Medical Botany—O r the Garden, Field and Forest.] 

BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, M. D. 

No. I.— Garden Plants, continued. 

XVL— Cal en dula Qficinalu, or common garden Mary gold, 
is a well-known, rank, smoothish flowering plant—flowers 
large, and petals very many upon a large, green calyx; of a 
peculiar, disagreeable odor, which is lost by drying. The 
Mary gold is well-known to the old mothers of our country, 
but its culture is being sadly neglected by their daughters, 
as its medicinal properties for domestic purposes as a vul¬ 
nerary, are, or seem to be, entirely unknown, both to them 
as well as to the '* regular,” or old school physician. 

The Dispensatory speaks of it as being formerly used, 
internally, iu a few diseases, in which it is of no account and 
lias fallen into disuse; but os a vulnerary, or wound-healing 
agent, it says nothing; yet it is most invaluable as such, and 
owes its introduction in our Materia Medica to the 
Homoeopaths. The common people of Germany ascribed 
such great vulnerary virtues to this plant, that one of their 
physicians. Dr. Thoror, willing to seize upon truth where’er 
it may bo foupd, proceeded to investigate its properties and 
ascertain to what extent it could bo relied upon in the 
treatment of injuries. His coses soon showed tliat tho 
application of^ a ^piild tincture of the flowers of the Mary- 
gold, had a most beneficial influence over wounds of all lands; 
promoting cicatrization rapidly and most favorably, with 
little or no suppuration. It is now used largely by Amer¬ 
ican Homoeopaths, as well as by Eclectffc and progressive 
physicians, in tho treatment of injuries of the soft parts— 
in incised, lacerated, or mangled wounds: and during our 
late civil war these two medical sects used the tincturo of 
tho Calendula largely, and it received their warmest 
commendation. Yet a very largo majority of our old school 
friends, with wonted prejudice clinging to their skirts, do 
not use it—apparently do not know it as a vnlnerary—or if 
they do, still maintain (without trying it,) that vulneraritts 
belong to a post superstitious age, tliat the application of cold 
w'ater, spirits and water, et<x, will answer every purpose, as 
the healing power—the vie mcdicatrix —exists in nature only. 
The latter fact wo admit, but if we prevent inflammation, 
and consequent suppuration from ensuing after a wound is 
received, by the application of Calendula, we assist nature, 
and obtain results not often effected by any other appli¬ 
cations. 

PnopKRTira and Uses. —Clip off tho heacls of tho Mary- 
gold flowers, when iu full bloom, pick off tho flno petal*, 
dry them in the shade, (or buy a quarter of a pound of the 
botanic druggist,) and bavlug filled a pint or quart, wide¬ 
mouthed bottle loosely with them, cover with applo whisky 
and water, equal parts; or aloohol one part, wator two parts. 
After standing ten days it is ready to use, and should be 
thus kept by every household, ready to apply to any little or 
severe injury, from the cut finger, skinned knuckle, up to 
the mashed finger, torn hand by machinery,—falls, 
lacerating tho face, or tearing open the hairy scalp, etc. All 
that mothers havo to do in all these cases, is to wash away 
dirt, (if any,) cleanse the wound by a little cold water, cut 
away little shreddy fibres, (If any,) bring the ports together, 
and cover them with all the cuticlo or skin she can find— 
never cut away any loose or hanging skin, If it has tho least 
attachment—then saturate with this tincture some fine, old 
linen, or scraped lint, apply to the wound, with a light 
bandage over all, and keep constantly wet—changing the 
cloths very seldom—in some cases not at all. The parts will 
soon become white—no inflammation, no suppuration will 
appear. Every mother in tho land should havo a quart 
bottle of this mild tincture of Calendula in her cupboard, and 
use it with ertlre confidence, as it is flu* superior to the famed 
“ Balsam Apple in liquor,” of which we shall next speak. 
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YOUR BIRDS. < mattress.” Make a mattress, a yard and arhalf square, of 

Caou or Canary Birds should be placed so that no j good, strong ticking; the stuffing should be of good, white 
draught of air can strike the bird. Give nothing to healthy ; cotton or wool, and it should be made like an ordinary mat- 
birds but rape and canary seed, water, cuttlefish bone, and I trees, only not so thick; it should, of course, 1>© tacked 
gravel-paper or sand on. the floor of the cage. No hemp ; through, hero and there, at regular intervals, with twine to 
seed. ▲ bath three times a week. The room should not be j kec P ,he WLKjl in P 1 " 50 * At tho bottom, aud where it lies on 
overheated—never above seventy degreos. When moulting ; the floor, tack on some muslin or calico, that can betaken 


(shedding feathers) keep warm, avoid all draughts of air. 
Give plenty of German rape seed; a little hard boiled egg, 


off easily and washed, and on one end sew a couple of rings, 
that It may be hung up, out of tho way, and aired, when it 


U1t J VII UUIUMMI I»|»W S^ VU > M ***** ^ ( 

mixed with enteksra giwtod flue, to excellent Feed at » ! ta not ln ““ I or > if Profetred, sew on a long piece of stout 
certain boor ln the morning. By oleerving these elmplo | tape, so that the mattress can be rolled np and put away, 
roles, birds maybe kept in fine condition for yearn. For ! 0n tul3 « h « ^ can lie . » nd rcl1 . “ nd ki <* *® heart’s 
birds that are sick, or have lost their songs, procure bird ;■ content; it will do him no end of good, and will strotchand 
tonic at a Mrd store. Very many keep birds who moan to I otrengthon and stmigten his limbs. Behind him put a couple 
give their pets all things to make them bright and happy, f of chaln > or a towel-horse, with a shawl thrown over, reach- 
and.at the same time, are guilty of great cruelty in regard to j in S wo " «° the floor, so that no cold currents of air from 
perches. The perches in a cage should be each one of differ- : °P en ’too™ can reach him. 

ent size, and the smallest ss largo as a pipe stem. Iff Whilst he to enjoying Ida kick, the mother can accomplish 
perches are of the right sort, no trouble is ever had about tho | ““"y uttl « household duties, finish a piece of fancy-work, 
bird'* toe-nail*! growing too long; and of all things, keep tho < read the lwrt new lwo *» or 110 noth ing ftt a11 but taka 
perches clean * rest, which so many mothers require. This rest 

< for the mother, and care for herself, is, in reality, taking 

__ ! care the baby. Half an hour is as much ns baby, usually, 

\ will care for, at first, of this rolling and kicking; though 
j some will lie for a much longer time. After amusing him- 
MANAGEMENT OF INFANTS. j self f or so long, he will naturally expect to bo entertained a 

Daily Routine. —One of the most important subjects of \ little; as a little carrying about the room, out into the hall 
eonsidcratlon with a young mother, is the feeding of the . or another room, just to ongago his attention, and to put 
new-born child. Many babies are over-fod. Although our ‘ fretting out of hi* head, and make him good-humored before 


MANAGEMENT OF INFANTS. 


young man knows when he has had enough as well any¬ 
body, he does not want his ■ comfort” to be taken from him, 


ho takes his nap. 

This nap should bo along one, but the length will depend 


not because he is hungry, but because he likes to nostle to l upon the child’s age. Three or four hours for a young baby, 


It, and be ** cuddled.” 

For the day time this can be checked and prevented, 
but at night, ho takes liberties with his property, and tho 


but those of eight or nine months will, probably, not sleep 
for more than about two hours at a time. 

After he has been fed, put baby into his cradle or cot, with 


consequence is that, in the morning, he is no better, and the j his body warmly, but not heavily, covered, but leave the 
poor mother rises fogged and weary, and in no state to en- s head as free from any wrapping as possible; let his pillow 


force the n ec essa r y rules for the masterful little spirit. 


Let the baby have his first breakfast just before the mother < if It can be avoided. 


be cool and light, and do not get tho head in a perspiration ( 


gets np, and a tumblerful of pure, new milk will be a won¬ 
derful support to the mother herself 


After his nap, tako the baby up, as soon as his first whim¬ 
per reaches you; he should not be allowed to cry a moment, 


Then baby should lie in bed until the mother has break- ? but be talked to, cheerily, and chattered to in a way that all 
toted, and is ready to drees him; at first, there will probe- j liables understand, and havo his attention dlstrnctcd from 
bly bee little trouble about this waiting. Naturally restless, < himself, so that he will probably bo in high good humor, let 
when awake, lying still does not suit him, but long before < yon attend to changing him, raise the blinds, etc., and in 
wo are quite conscious that “baby takes notice,” he has done i the meanwhile learn his first lesson in patience. But this 
•o; his eyes wander around the room, and aro gradually \ should not be tried, for he wants his dinner, and should 
fixed upon some bright spot, or some moving thing. j bare it now. 

If the baby is in good health, and is a strong, robust child, j If the baby has cried, when put to sleep, it has probably 
hUUle crying will not hurt him; it will probably last but a j boon from some little Ache or pain that so often comes 


few moments if he has had a good breakfast. 


after meal-times, but no notice need be taken of It, as it will 


Keep to one hour, or os near to it as possible, for tho baby’s < likely go away as suddonly as It came. Avoid going to him, 
rising in the morning, and for his bodtime; Tory soon will l if possible, as it may put tho notion in his head, of being 
he know when those periods arrive. After washing and j taken up. If the cry comes from temper (and most mothers 
dressing him, give him his second breakfast, not before, as j soon learn the difference between the cry of temper and the 
the operation of washing and necessarily turning his little j cry of paln\ the cry will soon cease, and baby go quickly 
body about, is apt to derange the digestive functions. j to sleep. Jf a child is in feeble health, of course the case 

A eery young child will, after the fatigue of being washed j is different, but if he eats well, and seems ptherwise in good 
and dressed, and having a comparatively full stomach, be j health, his little fretting, unnoticed, will not harm him. 
very sleepy, and be glad to go to bed again at once, sleeping j Baby’s dinner over, be is now ready for another kick on 
sometimes for three or four hours; but an older one, say of < his mattress, and we cannot say too much of the importance 
three or four months, will feel inclined for a littlo play, j of this kick and roll. It Is on exceedingly bad thing for both 
Teach him, at the very earliest opportunity, to lie and play j baby and his nurse, to havo a child almost constantly in the 
on his back; accustom him to be put down anywhere, at < arms; it cramps his legs, weakens his back, and Is a woeful 
yoar pleasure; the convenience of tills, in days to come, will l waste of time for nurse or mother. A little nursing and 
be incalculable, as you need never, if suddenly compelled to > “ cuddling” is all very well, and even necessary, but not too 
put him out of your arms, fear a fit of violent screaming. Tho / much. 

floor, well protected from a draught, is the best place for him \ After his dinner, and his roll, baby should be carried out 
to rest upon. Sofoe are dangerous, when the small Hmhe ; for his walk, or for his ride in the l»aby-carriage; but he 
have begun to know their strength and use, so the beet < ought to be, at least, six mouths old, before he is allowed to 
thing is to spr ea d a Ambled blanket, or some warm, thick j sit up in his rides; a comfortable half-reclining position can 
material, upon the floor. The best tiling is a baby’s ** floor easily be arranged for him, with the aid of a pillow, or a 
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cushion. Cover him up warmly, and on no account let him 
get ehiUedy the peircing wind is as bad, if not worse, than 
damp air. Baby will usunlly sleep a good deal when he is 
out, and will also expect a plentiful meal when he gets home. 

He should be put to bed by about six o’clock, but by about 
eight o’clock he will, probably , awake, and want another 
light meal; and if he should do so, he should be attended to, 
at onco, but in a dark, or dimly lighted room, and he should 
not be taken up to be nursed; but the mother should lie 
down beside him, and nurse him in that way; or, if he is 
artificially fed, his bottle should be given to him in the 
same way. 

Never accustom a baby to a light in a room, if it is possi¬ 
ble to avoid it; he will not be afraid of the dark, if he is 
habituated to it from the beginning. 

There is a great danger of over-feeding infant; but if the 
baby sleeps in a cot, beside the mother’s bed, there will be 
less difficulty in keeping him from over-feeding; but if he 
is allowed to get in the “ big bed,” just for a few moments, he 
will, most probably, take up his quarters thoro for the 
whole night. If, bowover, he must sleep in the M big bed,” 
for wont of a crib, he should be gently put off the mother’s 
arm, each time he has been fed, otherwise, he will arouse at 
the slighest movement, and in utter uneasiness, the mother 
will probably allow him to make one long night meal. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Every Receipt in (hi* Cook-Book ha* been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

sours. 

Scotch Broth. —This is made from the liquor in which a leg 
of mutton, piece of beef, or old fowl has been boiled, or it 
may be made at the time they are boiled. Add to the liquor 
some barley and vegetables, chopped small, in sufficient 
quantity to make the broth quite thick. The necessary 
“vegetables are carrots, turnips, onions, and cabbage, but any 
others may be added; old (not parched) peas and celery are 
good additions. When the vegetables are boiled tender mix 
a cupful of rough oatmeal with cold water, stir it into tho 
broth, salt and pepper to taste. 

White Soup. —Take a large knuckle of veal, one pound of 
ham, and a fowl, if required; a few pepper-corns, a head of 
celery, finely shredded, and two or three onions; add six 
quarts of water, and let it stew for several hours. Strain 
the soup, and, when cold, having taken off the fat, add to 
the liquor, on the duy it is required, one-quarter pound 
almonds, blanched and pounded. Boil it very gently, then 
pass the soup through a sieve, and thicken with half a pint 
of cream and two eggs 

Oyster Soup. —Take two ounces of hotter and a table¬ 
spoonful of floor; mix over the fire, and add one quart of 
fish stock. When it boils add two dozen of oysters, blanched 
In their liquor each cut in two or three pieces; add also 
the strained liquor, some grated nutmeg, a email quantity 
of minced parsley, pepper, and salt to taste. Stir in at the 
lost, off the fire, the yolks of two eggs, beaten up with the 
juice of half a lemon and strained. 

MEATS AND POULTRY. 

Mutton Outlets , Pl<wt. —Take a neck of mutton that has 
been killed three or four days. Saw off the rib-bones and 
the scrag end. so as to leave the cutlet-bones three and a half 
inches long. The spine-bono must also bo removed without 
injuring the fillet. Then divide the neck of mutton into as 
many cutlets as there are bones. From the upper part of 
each bone the meat mnst bo detached three-quarters of an 
Inch. Dip them in water, and flatten them. Trim away 
the superfluous fat and sinewy parti. Season them with 
pepper and salt Dip a pasto-bruah into clarified butter, 


pass it over the cutlets, broil theta befbre a dear fire, and 
serve with brown gravy under them. 

Fricassee of Chicken with Egg *.-—Cut up two chickens; wash 
them, and let them drain; then season them with popper, 
salt, one small, white onion, six sprigs of panley, tied up. 
Put all flat in a etewpan; add some pieces of leaa bacon, 
one tablespoonful of butter, and half a pint of water; let it 
stew for half an hour. Take it out of this gravy, and put ft 
into a saucepan with a gill of cream. Mix a tablespoon of 
flour with cold water, and add it to the gravy, stirring all 
the time until thick. Just before serving, stir in the yolka 
of three eggs well beaten. Put a little cold water to tho 
eggs before you stir them in. 

Stuffed Fillet of Veal.— Remove the bone of a leg of veal 
with a sharp knife ; fill the place with rich stuffing, made 
of gratod bread crumbs, butter, pepper and salt, and a little 
j thyme; secure it with a string, and put it upon the spit to 
} roast; baste it with sweet lard every quarter of an hour 
| until it begins to brown, then use the drippings for basting. 

} When done, thicken the gravy with a little browned flour; 

< pour over the meat, and serve on a heated dish of a deep 
: shape. Veal should bo wiped each day that it is kept raw. 
Do not lay it upon a plank or it will mould. 

French Stewed Rabbit.— Cut a rabbit in pieces, wash it, and 
put it in a stew-pan, with salt, pepper, a little mace, and a 
quarter of a teaspoonful of ground allspice; put in water 
enough to keep it from sticking to the pan, cover it closely, 
and let it stew very slowly. When about half done add one- 
quarter pound butter, cut in pieces and rolled in flour, and 
half a pint of beef gravy. If tho meat should not be 
seasoned enough, add more salt, pepper, or spice. Babbit 
requires a great deal of seasoning, especially pepper. Serve 
it hot. 

Roast Spare-Rib of Pork.—As this joint frequently cornea 
to the table hard and dry, particular care should be taken 
that it is well basted. Put it down to a bright fire and flour 
it. About ten minutes befbre taking it up, sprinkle over 
some powdered sage; make a little gravy in the dripping- 
pan ; strain it over the meat, and serve with a tureen of 
apple-sauce. This joint will be done in fkr less time when 
tho skin is left on; consequently, should have attention, 
that it be not dried up. 

VEGETABLES. 

Fried Potatoes. —Pare some potatoes so as to give each tho 
form of a cylinder, then cut each cylinder in slices the 
eighth of an inch thick. By this means, all the pieces of 
!; potato will bo the same size. Dry them thoroughly In a 
; napkin; piit them in the frying basket, and finish as above. 

: Serve as garnish for game, steaks, or cutlets. 

Or, peel some potatoes, cut them in slices three-eighths of 
; an inch thick, cut each slice to two inches length, and 
divide it in strips three-eighths of an Inch wide, dry them 
well, and fry as above. Serve as garnish for steaks. 

I Or, pare the potatoes to the shape of a ball, cut each ball 
in six pieces to resemble the quarter of an orange, chamfer 
the edges slightly, then proceed as above. Serve as garnish 
\ for roast or braised joints. 

| Potato Salad. —Bub a dish with an onion; dispose on it 
| some cold boiled potatoes, cut in slices; beat together three 
j parts of oil and one part, more or less, according to the 
| strength of it, of tarragon vinegar, with pepper and salt to 
| taste. Pour this over the potatoes, and strew over all a small 
| quantity of any of the following: powdered sweet herbs, 
'( mint, parsley, chervil, tarragon or capers, or a combination of 
| them all, finely minced. 

| DESSERTS. 

I Snow Pancake*.—Mix in a basin one-quarter pound flour, 
j with a little salt, some grated lemon peel, add wfldont new 
j milk to make rather a thick hatter, mix and beat the mix- 
' tore well. Melt some butter (or fresh dripping) in a frying 
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pan, divide the batter Into four parte, and just before frying, > 
beat up very quickly one tablcspoonfhl of fresh mow Into j 
each pancake. Fry on both rides till of a pale brown color, { 
fold them up, inserting a little sugar within the folds, sprinkle \ 
sugar over them, and serve immediately, with a cut lemon, j 
and with powdered sugar. > 

Wader Padding .—Two pounds bread-crumbs, just wetted ’ 
with cold milk, fifteen eggs, four and a-half pounds plums > 
when stoned, five pounds currants, one and a-quarter pounds \ 
candied pe«l, two pounds sugar, three pounds suet, two 


and thereby teaching them how little reliance is to be placed 
upon gossip—a result which, If achieved, will amply repay 
any difficulties which may be encountered in order to arrive 
at it. Let one person of the party write down a short tale, 
concerning anything or anybody, of any age or country 
whatever, and then retiring Into a separate room, read It to 
another of the party, who is then to be lelt alone. A thiid 
is then sent in, to whom the person who has just heal’d it 
repeats the tale from memory, and then leaves the room in 
turn; and thus each passes it on to the other, until it has 


pounds flour, one nutmeg, a little ginger, a quarter ounce 
allspice, made into six puddings, boiled first ten hours; after, 
two or three hours, according to size. 

Pbtm Pudding. —Ouc-half pound flour, one-half pound suet, 
ooe-half pound plums, one-half pound currants, one-half 
pound brown sugar, a large teaspoonful of baking-powder, a 
little salt and nutmeg, one-half pound raw carrots, grated, 
one-half pound raw potatoes, grated. Tho vegetables aro 
sufficient to mix; neither eggs nor milk ore required. Boil 
six hours. 

Lemon Mince Pie *.—Boil a lemon about four hours, and 
chop it small and one-half pound beef suet, one-half pound of 
•agar, one-halt pound of currents/one-half pound of raisins, 
five apples, nutmeg and lemon peel; the lemon peel must 
not be put in before you use it. 

Lemon Cream .—Take a pint of thick cream, and put it to 
the yolks of two eggs well boa ten, four ounces fine sugar, 
and thin rind of a lemon: boil it up; then stir it till almost 
cold; pot the juico of a lemon in a dish or bowl, and poor 
the cream upon it stirring it till quite cold. 

Puff Pudding .—Beat six eggs; add dx spoonfuls of milk 
and six ot flour; butter some enps, pour in tho batter and 
bake the paddings quickly; then turn them out, and cat 
them with butter, sugar and nutmeg. 

CAKES. 

Pound Cake. —One pound butter, one pound loaf sugar, one 
pound eggs, one and a-quarter pounds flour. Put the butter 
into a clean pan, about milk warm, and stir it round with 
jrour hood until it becomes cream; then add the sugar, 
which must be pounded very fine, and stir them together 
for a few minutes. Break the eggs in, and beat them all to¬ 
gether for five minutes; then gradually add the flour, and 
six drops of essence of lemon; stir them lightly together, 
put In a buttered mould, and bake in a oool oven. This cake 
b good, but plain. If a richer one is desired, put in one 
pound currants, half a nutmeg, grated, and a-quarter pound 
candied lemon, cut into thin slices. 


been told to the last person, who must then relate it aloud 
to the company. The original tale is then read, and will 
oertainly bo fonnd to differ from that which is related by 
tho lost person, in every essential particular, a result which 
cannot foil to shake the faith of those who believe in tho 
value of oral tradition. In telling the tale, it is advisable 
to introduce the names of persons and places, in order to 
see to what extent they are capablo of being metamorphosed 
in passing from one person to another. This game is some¬ 
times called “ Rus&ian Scandal.” 

Forfeits to itE Paid. To dunce a blind quadrille .—Four 
culprits are blindfolded, and set to dance a quadrillo to 
music, which results in confusion, if not in contusion. 

To cap a verse .—Tho forfeit-crier recites a verse of poetry, 
and the culprit must immediately follow with another verse, 
beginning with tho last word of tho mod-1. If he cannot 
rccolloct one, then he must improvise one, on pain of another 
forfeit. 

To bite an inch off the poker .—This consists simply in biting 
tho air an inch from tho end of the poker. 

To illustrate one of your best qualities in*each corner of the 
room. If the culprit has sufficient belief in himself, he may 
illustrate mercy, generosity, truth, and constancy, by the 
aid of a littlo pantomime. 

State why you have not paid your washerwoman. 

Make a speech on the differential calculus, with musical 
illustrations. * 

State whether you would prefer to be yourself eaten by an 
alligator, or an alligator eaten by yourself; and give your 
reasons. 

Bun torongh the table .—Here the culprit may try It first 
with the multiplication table. 


FA8HI0N8 FOR JANUARY. 


fbnall Bice Cake *.—Beat and mix well together four eggs 
properly whisked, and one-half pound fine sifted sugar; pour 
to them, by degrees, a quarter pound clarified butter, as 
little warmed as possible; stir lightly in with these four 
ounces dry, sifted flour; beat the mixture for about ten min¬ 
utes ; put it into small, battered patty-pans, and bake the 
cskea a quarter of an hour in a moderate oven. They should 
be flavored with the grated rind of a small lemon, with 
pounded mace or cinnamon. 


Fin. i. — Evxniko-Drkss or White Silk and Black Vel¬ 
vet; the white silk skirt Is trimmed with three knife- 
plaited flounces, headed by a wreath of roeee; at the back is 
a puff, caught up by a large bunch of roses, and on either 
ride is a triple narrow knife-plaiting of the rilk. The deep 
corsage is of black velvet, embroidered In Jet, with a raffle 
of lace at the bottom of the bodice; the long panels of velvet 
at the rides are plain; the b£rthe is of white illusion over 
white silk, and is ornamented with roses. 


Osh* for Children.—Mix well two pounds of flour in one 
pint of warm milk, add a tablcepoonful of yeast, let it rise 
t half an hour; then add a quarter pound treacle, one- 
pound of brown sugar, a quarter pound raisins, stoned 
«nd chopped, two ounces of candied peel, shred fine, and a 
lusrter pound of good fresh beef dripping, beat the mixture 
well for a quarter of an hour, and bake in a moderate oven. 


Fio. ii.—PuiNotes Evening-Dress or White Muslin; 
there is a trimming extending down tho whole length of 
the front, of bine ribbon, bordered on either ride by a lace 
edging; the same kind of trimming Is repeated across the 
front of the dross, as well as on the train at the back; long 
loops of blue satin ribbon on the right shoulder; white roses 
and blue ribbon in the hair. 


FIBK8IDI GAMES. 

Making HiStoet.—A most useful game, as tending to ex¬ 
hibit to those who play H the little relation which tho facts 
of any case may bear to the version of it, current in society, 


Fig. m.— Dinner-Dress or Stone-Colored Silk ; the 
Skirt Is trimmed across tho front with rows of silver braid, 
and knlfo-ptaitings of violet satin; at the right ride, low 
down, the train is caught to the front of the skirt by a large 
bow and ends of rilk, covered with the bruid; the long coat 
basque is plain, with a vest of violet satin, and is square in 
the neck; half long sleeree; roee and violets in the hair. 
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Fio. iv.— Reception-Dress or Black Velvet; the skirt \ should do. The materials for the out-of-door wear are 
la long, and quite plain, with the exception of a narrow I legion, and though many of them are of two or three colors, 


knife plaiting of satin around the bottom. The deep, close ‘ the oolors are so nicely blended that, at a short distance, it 
fitting basque is trimmed with lace and rows of rich embroi- 5 looks only like some rich shade of green or brown, etc. All 
dory, in various colors, down the front; the cuffs of the sleeves < these new goods are of woolen in eomo shape, but in the 
are of the same embroidery. < making of them up, silk is generally used with the woolen, 

Fio. v.— Breakfast-Dress of green silk, with a Chinese j ^ or 1116 l>etter k * nd of dresses, 
pattern ovor it in gay colors ; this breakfast-dress is adapted The dee P with a vest, or vest-like front, is one of 

from a real Chinese costume, and has the large sleeves worn ? moat Popular styles of making honse-dresses, and the 
by Chinese women; it is worn over a cashmere nnder-dress, ; * kirta aro trimmed always in some way to correspond 


though a white mnslln petticoat, richly trimmed, can be 
used. The breakfast-cap is also an adaptation from a Chi¬ 
nese head-dress, and is made of muslin with green silk bows, 
and ornamented daggers or pins. 

Flos, vi and >11.—Back and Front or Cloth Costume or 
Ghat Cloth, Trimmed With Dark Green Cloth and Dark 
Green Velvet; the skirt is kilt-plaited ; the gray tunic is 
turned tack with the dark green* cloth, and falls at tho 
hack as a puffed square end; green cloth jacket, fastened at 
the sides; it has revert collar, qnd pockets of the dark green 
velvet; the buttons are all mother-of-pearl. 

Fio. vi n. —Evknino-Drkss of Light Blue Silk ; the over¬ 
dress is trimmed with two vandyked plaited ruffles of tho 
silk, headed by a full niching of blonde lace; the revert are 
of delicate pink silk, edged with lace; the front of the dress 
Is of the light blue silk, with large pipings or folds of pink 
silk put on lengthwise: tho narrow ruffles in front are of 
the two colors; the cuirass waist is of the blue silk, cut 
square in front, and it, with the short sleeves, is trimmed 
with lace and a niching of blue silk and a niching of pink 
silk. 

Fto. ix.—House-Dress or B&oe, with a flounce at the bot¬ 
tom of the same material; the front of the dress is laid in 
upright folds, which aro ornamented down tho front with 


with the basque. 

White is very much worn by all persons, not too advanced 
in years, for evening-dress, or white in combination with some 
other color. Light blue, pink, cream-color, delicate green, 
etc., arc also very popular with young ladies, for evening 
wear; and b£r£ge, camel’s hair, cashmere, delaine, and 
other comparatively economical materials are much more so 
than silks. 

An old light silk dress may be made to do service as a 
new one, by flouncing it at the bottom with thin, soft white 
muslin, (but the yelloicer the white muslin is, tho better), and 
draping it with scarfs of muslin over the front, and at the 
back. 

Black dresses are more popular than ever; either all black, 
but composed of two or three materials, or else black, 
brightened up by gold-color, red, blue or pink, or with knots 


< and long ends of ribbon of these colors. 

s Buttons aro made of various colors, or of combination of 
| colors, to correspond with the materials of the dress; ribbons 
| and braids are also woven in such colors that they will 
| match almost any material. 

\ Wrapping* are long, and for a slender person, rather loose 
, and ample, though the long sacqne, half tight-fitting, is 

< preferred by many. Bands of fur are the fashionable 
\ trimming, but fnr is often quite expensive, and, moreover, 


shell plailinga of silk and bows of ribbon of Wgo color; tho j looks very warm as the spring sets in, though the wrap 
dross is cut in Princess style, and tho bfcge colored silk vest j may not bo dispensed with. 


buttons to the depth of*a deep basque bodice. 

Fio. x.—Cloth Paletot or Light Chestnut Brown ; It 
Is tight fitting at the back, is cut off straight at the waist, 
and shows a simulated vest of the cloth, with two pockets; 
the deep revere are fastened back with buttons; dose coat 
sleeves ornamented with buttons. 

Fio. xi.— Black Velvet Paletot; close-fitting and 
trimmed with large crochet and Jet buttons; deep, rich 
fringe, and handsome gimp. 

General Remarks.— We give, as usual, this month, a va¬ 
riety of hats and head-dresses; the hat is of black felt, 
trimmed with black velvet, and a bird’s head; the bonnet 
Is of black velvet, with a Jet ornament on the edge of the 
brim; the Alsatian bow And the strings are of old gold color; 
the plumes are black. 

0/ the tiead-dretees, the larger one is to be worn by a mar¬ 
ried lady In evening-dress; the young lady’s is very simple, 
the only ornament being the tortoise shell side combs; and ; 
the young girl’s is simply braided and tiod with a bow of > 
black velvet. < 

The rich and beautifully blended colors of the hrocades, j 
satins, silks and velvet, delight tho eyes of all persons with \ 
artistic tastes; never have we seen so many things which 
might be put in a picture without a change of tint or pattern, 
as this season. Those rich goods are used freely in the mak¬ 
ing of dresses, but never compose the entire dress; thus & 
skirt will be made of silk, with brocaded trimmings, the 
deep basque will be of tho brocade with a vest of silk, satin 
or velvet; and the cuffs, collar, etc., is made of one of these 
materials. Old gold, dark rod and other gay oolors are 
much used In trimming dresses, especially black ones, but 
they should be used with Judgment. 

The short skirt is becoming every day more popular for i 
street wear, but the train still holds sway in the house, as it ' 


I Bonnets arc of all shapes, to suit all fhces, hut the small, 
close-fitting one is rather the fhvorite; it is but little 
trimmed, and unobtrusive. 

There is no decided chan go in tho style of Wearing the 
/ hair; it is usually crimped, combed np from the templet, 
and often worn in puffli at the top. But as in all other matters 
of tho toilet, U is very much a matter of individual taste 
and becomingnees. 


CHILDREN’S FA8HION8. 

Fio. i.—Boy’8 Out-of-Door Costume or Grey Heist- 
mere; tho trousers are half looee, and reach below the 
knee; the paletot is of the same material as the trousers, 
is long and buttons to the bottom, and has a revert on one 
side which extends around the neck, and forme a cape. 
Grey felt hat, with a bine wing. 

Fio. ti. — Out-of-Door Dress for a Girl or Fifteen; the 
round silk skirt is of dark almond brown, and is bordered 
with kilt-plaiting; the over-drcee is of Almond brown 
M snow-flake,” of two different shades, is gathered at the 
bock, and terminates in a tunic at the hack; the jacket is 
also of almond brown plush cloth; the hat is brown fclt, 
with a plume twisted around the crown. 

Fio. hi.—Out-of-Door Dress for a Little Girl; the 
palotot is of dark green camel’s hair, mado in Princess style 
in front, with a large poCk^; at the back are five long 
pieces, made shorter than the Princess front, with two rows 
of box-plaits below. Green felt hat, with a bend of grey 
Astrakan fur around it. 
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ONLY A LOCK OF HER HAIR. 


Words by Dr. CARPENTER. Music by W. T. WRIGHTON. 

— . . . i- ■ i ——N—fc-fc—N— 



Years have I treas-ur’d them where Oth-ere can see them no 

Here up to mine they were rais'd. Mingled with mine were her 
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A BIT OF BLUB RIBBON. 

BT GRACE ELD&BDQB. 


Hb was, certainly, a handsome young man, and 5 
seemed a rather knowing one. I felt a certain j 
amount of languid interest in his talk of shooting ! 
alligators in the bayous; chasing wild bulls, in I 
the everglades, and all sorts of game in what he 
called by the, to me, totally incomprehensible 
name of hummock-land. 

We were fellow-passengers, on the big, white 
steamer, and were puffing up the magnificent St. 
John’s river. Papa, who talked to everyone, 
had endeavored to extract all this gentlemanly 
young man knew, in the course of our journey; 
but he seemed inexhaustible, and I think my 
eyes must have thanked him for his patience 
with my dear, garrulous, old father. 

I would put my pleasant thoughts of him into j 
words, 1 said, one day, if his glance should wan¬ 
der towards me. It may be, he divined my \ 
intention. ' Or was it fate alone ? For he turned 
a bright pair of eyes, with an expectant look in 
them, directly on me, 

I found my usually glib, little tongue strangely \ 
unserviceable, and only said, stupidly, “Is it 
not a lovely day ?” 

He agreed with me, and supplemented my 
brilliant remark, by adding that it would be a 
lovely evening. I tried to answer} but my 
tongue refused to speak. If I could only evolve, 
anything like an idea from my inner consci¬ 
ousness, I thought. 

“Iam bound up the Oklawaho,” ho said, at 
last. “ Are you going there, too 1” 

“Oh, yes,” I rashly replied. For such had, 
by no means, been our destination. But I deter¬ 
mined, then and there, to persuade papa to go. 
Such a fascinating description, as I then heard, 
of the silent, tortuous, stream; the live-oaks, 
cypress trees and palmettos; the sad} drooping 
moss; and anon the shrill scream of some tropical 
bird, scared from its haunt. I quite made up my 
mind, that I desired nothing so much, in all the 
world, as to go to Silver Spring. 

Vol. LXXV.—7. 


Of course, I was not the least influenced in 
this, my last whim, by the fact that a strange 
young man, with apparently only a broad brow 
and wavy hair to recommend him, was making 
a pilgrimage to that shrine of alligators and 
snakes. 

I wanted to see all I had heard about, I said 
to myself, solely for instruction, and that I might 
impart the result of my observations to my 
northern friends. 

I found my interest in our new acquaintance 
increase, as the hours flew by. He told of 
adventure by flood and field, and I noticed his 
mobile mouth, and changeful expression, as he 
talked. He helped a poor invalid down tho 
companionway, and picked up the stupid, little 
roly-poly baby, when it fell on its round, fat 
nose, as naturally as if he were their lawful care¬ 
takers. Then, too, he did not flirt with me, as I, 
a born coquette, expected. I began to wonder 
what sort of creature this was, who was so 
irresistibly charming, and so very different from 
j the typical young gentleman. 

I thought of my own face, and wondered if it 
had “ suffered a sea-changefor had I not been 
told, by a succession of victims, that I had a 
winning smile,, melting eyes, and a provoking 
mouth? I anxiously felt to see if the fluffy, 
little curls on my forehead, were long, lank locks 
of hair. But they still were crisp, and the 
hand that patted them approvingly, was shapely. 
I sighed and marvelled, and was a little annoyed, 
for so far this array of charms had not penetrated 
the impervious armor of this young man’s heart. 

We were at Pilatka, however, by this time, and 
I must see that papa was- kept comfortable and 
amiable all the evening, so that he might agree 
to my premeditated plan for the following day. 

In quite a little flutter of triumph, I went to 
bed; for it was all settled. Then I took myself 
severely to task for caring. What was this 
stripling to me ? And why did I feel so elated, 
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at the prospect of a stupid jaunt ? I, who had j 
seen the Alps, and the Nile, and had felt the 
warm glow of a Spanish sun; and had shivered 
in the chilly air of Norway’s fjordB. j 

I fell asleep, and in my dreams a fierce bull, \ 
and alligator in turn, threatened the life of a 
wavy-haired youth, till I was awakened by papa’s 
gentle voice. 

What a queer little boat awaited us at the j 
landing! The deck was scarcely larger than j 
my travelling rug, and the windows were inno¬ 
cent of glass; and we were doomed to occupy 
these primitive accommodations for the next two 
days. 1 ensconced papa in a snug, corner, and j 
nestled myself close to his side. My handsome j 
acquaintance soon came towards us, and said, as j 
we were to be fellow-prisoners, we must formally 
present ourselves to each other. He was Frank 
Estabrook, looking up roguishly, and I told him 
papa was just papa, and I, Katrine Winston. \ 
We were now in the little river, that winds its E 
way, with many a turn and doubling, for miles, 
up through the low, flat country. Our boat E 
would seem at times to steer directly for the j 
bank, that lay so close; and then the lusty 
negroes would bring big poles, and push us 
about awhile; then another sharp bend in the 
river obliged a fresh recourse to poles and j 
negroes; and then, again, we were free, and 
slowly making way up the stream. j 

At night, as I lay on the hard bed, that St. \ 
Lawrence would have willingly deserted for his 
gridiron, I coolly faced the existing state of affairs. 

I was in love ; in love at last. It was not vanity, 
or any other nonsense ; but love, pure and unde- ; 
niable. When I thought how quickly I had j 
given way to this, the first real feeling of my j 
heart, I hid my face in the pillow, and tried to j 
divine why I was so enamoured of this stranger. \ 
He had not made love to me either. What a j 
little fool I was, I said, finally, and fell asleep. \ 
The morning found me with an adamantine \ 
resolution, that no look, or word of mine, should 
betray the passion, that, it seemed to me, I 
carried, like a blazing inscription, on my brow. 
Think, then, of the light and joy that surged 
over me, when, later in the day, a look and a 
clasp of the stranger’s hand, told me that I was 
regarded, not only as a pretty girl, to be chattered 
to, pour passer U temps , but as something dearer. , 
He.gave me a bit of blue ribbon, from his hat, 
to fasten a refractory veil; and his smite, as he 
tied it on, in clumsy man-fhshion, made me vow, 
inwardly, to cherish that scrap, until the day of 
my death. He said something, too, about 
keeping it, till he could offer a souvenir more < 
worthy of the wearer. I answered, in a voice \ 


smothered by the joy that I dared not show to 
its full extent* that I would indeed keep and 
wear it for his sake. 

Ok, the delight of the hours that followed! 
How merry our laugh, as the great boughs of the 
overhanging trees came rasping and rattling over 
us. And in the evening, how weird the glare of 
the flaming pine-knot, at the prow of the little 
boat, as it played on the dark river, dank grass 
and funereal moss. 

Late at night, we reached the landing, where 
we were told we would find a stage to take us to 
the nearest village, Ocala, from whence we were 
to make various excursions. 

The little steamer went laboring and creaking 
on its way, and left us on the infirm and deserted 
pier. 

■Where was the stage, however ? Could there 
be a misunderstanding ? If so, what Was to be¬ 
come of ns ? A negro boy, not in full toilet, 
whistling as he ambled along, seemed a messen¬ 
ger direct from heaven; and to our hurried 
questions and mollifying half-dollar, gave us dis¬ 
jointed and terrible information. 

“ Coach bery onsartin, sah; passengers scarce, 
sah; only one house near, sah; poor white trash 
house, sah,” etc. 

So we Seized on the darky as cicerone, and 
were taken to that one house near. 

Was ever pine forest more gloomy ? Was ever 
sand-hill more steep ? Could scrub palmettos be 
more harassing to delicate, kid-clad feet ? 

A faint glimmer, through the trees, and the 
barking of many-voiced dogs, announced that we 
were nearing what seemed to me, tired as I was, 
a very “ temple of hospitality.” It was, in truth, 
only a low shanty, with a sallow-faced, ague- 
stricken woman standing in the doorway. 

She gave us the queerest supper possible. It 
was of sodden sweet potatoes and corn-cake; but 
ortolans aid truffles eould not have been more 
tempting to me; and the clicked dishes and 
clumsy forks, became, by the touch of love’s fairy 
wand, changed to delicate china and plate. 

We were variously assigned for the night to a 
narrow bed, a ricketty sofa, and a stiff-backed 
rocking chair. 

The pigs and chicken^, beneath the house, 
awakened us, betimes, from our heavy sleep. The 
stage was soon descried. A hasty toilet, without 
even a glance at the cracked mirror, was scarcely 
achieved, before we were ploughing along the 
sandy road. Frank, who, until now, had been 
so thoughtful, so almost womanly in his tender 
care for me, seemed suddenly, but with perfect 
politeness, to ignore everything like affection 
between us. 
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I was cut to the heart, and tired myself in con- $ has ever come, in all that time, that a Mclvan 
lecturing the cause. To change so strangely, to \ was more glad to see.” 

treat me just like a casual acquaintance, oh, it j The day had been threatening a storm, and 
was unbearable ! What had I done ? Perhaps \ wild masses of clouds, as he spoke, were driving 
he had found me too ready to give my heart: I in, from the Atlantic, with gusts of occasional 
had 44 dropped like an over-ripe peach',” and he < rain. My spirits, already, as I have said, 
was disgusted with my want of maidenly \ depressed, soon gave way entirely; and strange 
modesty. The thought made me tingle with j forebodings of evil possessed me. Making the 
shame. I tried to talk and laugh, as we plodded j excuse of fatigue, I Bought my chamber at an 
along; but he grew more and more reserved; > early hour, and tried, but in vain, to sleep, 
and the dull weight at my heart grew heavier j hoping that the morning would bring back my 
and heavier. i usual composure. 

At Ocala, Frank said, stiffly, that he must go \ My chamber looked down on the Bea, and the 
back to Jacksonville. I forget what reason he \ waves were already booming on the rocks below, 
gave. I scarcely heard or cared, only that he ? with such fury, that often they actually shook 
was going away. \ the walls. The rain came in great gusts against 

Papa was troubled, for many days after he » the casement. For a long while I could not 
had gone, at my listless air and sad looks. I > sleep, but lay listening to the fierce turmoil, 
tried, for his sake,, to take an interest in our many J which increased momently. Fatigue, at last, 
excursions. But what we saw, or where we went, \ conquered me, however. I fell into a deep 
was a sort of vague, black dream to me. j slumber, which must have lasted for hours. 

To have found my little bit of blue ribbon would { When I awoke, it was with a sudden start, as 
have comforted me, perhaps; but this, too, was \ if my name had been called; and, strange to 
gone from me. \ say, I thought it was the voice of Frank that 

I knew only, after awhile, that we were back j called me. I half rose in bed. But in a moment 
in our great, airy hotel, at Jacksonville; and I j I had collected my faculties, and could laugh at 
went about, and danced, and did as those about j my temporary delusion. The rain seemed to be 
me were doing, but 44 all men seemed to me like over, but the wind and waves were more violent 
shadows.” j than ever. Every surge that broke on the rocks 

Then papa took me abroad, again, for I was all \ below, shook the house to its foundations. The 
he had to love, and we wandered, for two or \ spray was often flung as high as my window. I 
three months, about our dear old European haunts, \ rose, and looked from the casement. The sky 
but how 4 * dreary, stale, flat and unprofitable,” j was clearing, and the moon, now nearly at the 
they seemed ! < full, waded through drifting clouds. The ocean, 

44 Let us go to Scotland,” said papa, at last, j far and near, was one wild, tumultuous chaos. 
44 You have never seen your relatives there. I s Great, mountainous waves came racing on, white 
promised to go, the last time we were abroad, j with foam, and hurled themselves on the rocks, 
but you lingered at Rome so long, that we had \ at the foot of the castle. Suddenly, out of the 
to give up the visit, as you remember.” j black bank of clouds, far westward, shot a dark, 

Papa had come of an ancient Gaelic family, j shadowy mass. It drove on so rapidly, that I 
and his second cousin, Sir John Mclvan, the l soon made it out to be a large ocean steamer, ap- 
baronet, lived in the ancestral castle, on that \ parently disabled. My conjecture proved rigbtt, 
extreme northern Scottish coast, that looks west- j for as it neared the rugged coast, rocket after 
ward, over the seething Atlantic, towards the S rocket went flashing up from its deck. Then 
setting sun. s came the awful boom of a signal gun. 

Mclvan castle was a rugged old edifice, half > The whole house was now awake. I dressed 
fortress, half dwelling, that, on the land side, ? rapidly, and hurried into the corridor, which 
was defended by scarped and battlcmented walls, j was already crowded. 

and on the sea side, rose sheer from granite rocks, \ 44 God help them,” was the first word I heard ; 

that, at high tide, were often swept by the \ and it was Sir John that spoke. 44 They are 
in-coming waves. It was a wild and desolate? driving straight on to the reef. The gale is 
spot, and my heart sank within me, when I first ? blowing fiercer, too, as it clears ofif. Not a soul 
saw it, notwithstanding Sir John’s more than \ will be saved.” 

hearty greeting. \ The reef lay about half a mile in the offing. 

44 Welcome to Mclvan castle,” he said, meet- * From the windows, we could see the great 
ing us on the threshold. 44 Your race, my dear, > Atlantic rollers breaking high over it, and then 
have lived here since before history; but no one < receding in a whirlpool of foam. As if by one 
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common impulse, we all rushed from the house, 
and stood, watching, from a safe spot, on the top 
of the cliff. The suspense was not long. On 
came the doomed ship, on, on! Our hearts were 
in our throats. Of a sudden, there was a 
check to the wild career, as for one moment, she 
disappeared in a cloud of spray. We fancied we 
heard the crash, and the wild shrieks that went 
up from her. Then the great wave fell back; 
the hull of the steamer parted in two. She was 
an iron ship, and had gone to pieces at once. 
When the next gigantic billow had rushed in, 
had broken in a mountain of water over the 
reef, and had receded, there was not a vestige of 
the wreck to be seen, except bits of her wood¬ 
work floating here and there, or a few human 
figures struggling in the awful vortex. 

“ To the little bay, to the little bay/’ shouted Sir j 
John. “ If any can be saved, it will be there.” 

The place he spoke of was a cove, not far from 
the house, where the fishing boats landed. 
Ropes were procured, and we all hurried there. 
But alas! no living thing was visible. At last, 
Sir John cried, “there, there, I see something.” j 
We looked, and far out, a form was seen, battling 
with the waves. To launch a boat was impos¬ 
sible in the face of the tremendous sea. But 
the men ran down into the water, and formed a 
line, ready to seize the exhausted swimmer, if he 
should be swept in. Meantime, with loud 
hurrahs, they cheered him. Once or twice, he > 
answered. 

I clasped my hands in an agony of suspense, 
for the swimmer had, at last, made good his ; 
entrance to the cove. But at this instant, he 
threw up his arms, as a sign he could do no ; 
more, and disappeared. An enormous surge 
followed; fortunately it caught him, and swept : 
him on; in another instant, it broke in front of 
us. Before, however, it could suck him back 
into the seething abyss, the tallest and strongest 
of the men had darted forward, caught him by 
the hair, and retreated to the safe protection of 
the line of fishermen. In another moment, the ; 
half drowned victim, now totally unconscious, : 
was safe on the sandy beach. 

“ Bear him to the castle, at once,” cried Sir 
John. “ Saddle a horse, and go for the doctor. 
Make way there, and don’t crowd about him; 
his life depends on our haste.” 

A strange presentiment had seized me, and I, 
with others, had pressed close. I could not turn 
away, without a look, in spite of Sir John’s words. 
Great heavens! my presentiment was not at fault. ; 
It was the face of Frank Estabrook that I saw, 

A sort of frenzy took possession of me. I did 
not say a word, but I followed the bearers. At 


the door of the room, to which he was carried, I 
did not pause; but walked firmly in, and stood 
by the prostrate figure, with its closed eyes. 

Papa would have coaxed me away, but I said, 
“no;” and I placed myself near, that the first 
conscious glance, if such came, should rest on 
me, and waited. The bare apartment oppressed^ 
and wearied my over-excited brain, and the 
hours dragged themselves painfully by. The 
doctor arrived, at last; but shook his head, when 
he saw his patient. Suddenly, the long wished 
for look heightened the pale, cold face, and I 
could not mistake the glad surprise in it,. at 
seeing me. 

“ Am I to die ?” he said, as he, in turn, beheld 
the physician. 

Life and health, the doctor said, were only to 
be won back by long and careful nursing, for in 
the terrible effort made in swimming, a blood¬ 
vessel had been ruptured. 

I knew now that it was Providence who had 
sent me to this lonely castle, in order that I 
might care for him; and through the long vigils 
that followed, mine, alone, was the hand to help, 
and the heart to hope. 

Papa come and begged that I would spare my 
strength, as did Sir John; but what was health 
and life to me, without my hero? 

At last we could venture to go slowly up and 
down the terrace, behind the castle; finally to 
take longer walks, beside the invigorating sea; 
and one day, so cool, so calm, so bright, we found 
ourselves in the forest that lies back of the grim 
old castle. 

Frank was almost. like that strong man I had 
first seen in Florida, and still no explanation had 
been offered. 

I talked of the scenery, the clan legends, 
everything that our surroundings so naturally 
suggested, while the refrain from an old song 
came by odd bits to confuse my thoughts. “ He 
promised to buy me a bunch of blue ribbons to 
tie up my bonnie brown hair.” 

But ballad and all were routed, by Frank’s 
arm quietly creeping round my waist, while he 
held up a faded, worn bit of ribbon, before my 
astonished eyes. 

“ Oh, Frank, what does it all mean,” I cried, 

“ and where did you get my one, poor, longed- 
for, little souvenir?” 

“Do you really care to hear?” he said, 
banteringly, and with Buch a tantalizing smile; 
and then more seriously, “my own darling, I 
have misjudged you, and nearly lost you through 
sheer stupidity. I will confess all. I thought 
you off there, in Florida—oh 1 it Beems ages 
ago—an accomplished coquette, and tried, with 
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til my strength, to resist the interest in you, 
that I felt to be hourly increasing. I gave you 
the shabby love-token, that has caused all my 
troubles, and while you wore it, felt that you 
were almost mine. The morning we started for 
Ocala—how I always shall despise that forlorn 
town!—no ribbon adorned your veil, and I said 
in my wrath, * she is flirting with me, and I will 
not add another to the list of victims, that I 
daresay is long enough.’ So * I loved, and rode 
away.’ And to prove to myself that I was not 
completely conquered, I went back on the very 
boat that had been glorified by your presence, 
so short a time before. I was sitting just where 
1 had fastened your veil for you, and living 
over every bit of that delicious time, when, right 
before me, on a swaying, drooping branch, I 
saw, hanging, that fateful ribbon. To spring for 
it, and seize it, was to convince the captain and 
his meagre crew, that they had a madman on 
hoard. However, with a laugh, I narrowly 
escaped the fate of Absalom, or a slimy grave 
among the turtles and fish of the stream. 

“You can understand that, after this, I was 
in a frenzy of impatience to find you. But 1 
could only pace the little deck, and curse my 
suspicious brain, for doubting the sweetest girl 
I had ever seen. 


“ At Pilatka, while I was preparing to retrace 
my steps, as fast as that horrid little tub of a 
boat would take me, I found a telegraph from 
home, that had been following me from point to 
point. My mother was ill, thought to be dying, 
and wanted me. I could not hesitate. I went 
North at once. Alas, I arrived only in time to 
close her eyes. Since then, I have looked for 
you everywhere; at least in America. At last, 
I heard you had come abroad. I sailed in the 
Allan steamer. You know the rest. Since I 
nearly lost my life in the search, surely now, I 
am to be forgiven, and rewarded, am I not?” 

I need not tell my answer. 

The curious spectators, in the little church at 
Mclvan, for we were married at my cousin’s, 
whispered among themselves, and wondered at 
the faded knot of ribbon, that peeped from 
among the orange blossoms at my breast, on my 
wedding day. 

I am not superstitious, but sometimes I wonder 
if it was Frank’s voice that I heard, on that 
terrible night, and that woke me. “ All I know, 
dearest,” he has often said, “is, that I thought 
of you, when I saw we were doomed, and your 
name was certainly on my lips, when we were 
driving towards the fatal shore. There are some 
mysteries no one can unravel.” 


UNDER THE TREE. 

BY Q. NESBIT. 


Avar, the town's fatnt-echoing clamor stirs, 

And through the silence of the nearer light 
The incense of the ev’ning mist floats up, 

The day’s last ling’ring love-word to the night 

A sodden shiver of regretful change 
Sighs through the leafless bought, that, overhead. 
Away In the wind's breath; down the red tun dips, 
And in the twilight’s anus the day lies dead. 


Then rain, and after, moonshine, cold and fair, 

And scent of earth, sweet with the ev’ning min, 

And slow, soft speech beneath the moon-washed trees, 
Ah! that such things can never come again. 

Oh! Hst’nlng trees, where are the words we spoke? 

Where are our sighs, wind whom those sighs caressed ? 
Oh! what a fete is ours! too swift, too sad. 

If such an hour goes by with all the rest 


FAITH, HOPE, AND LOVE. 

BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


Ir Hope’s bright star I ftrfl to see, 
Row desolate my course must be. 

If Faith desert me, soon my barqne 
Would dash to pieces In the dark! 

If Love, to quiet my alarms, 

Denies its fond, protecting arms, 


Then, though with living ones I tread, 

My heart would dwell among the dead! 

For e’en through darkness one might grope, 
Without the aid of Faith or Hope, 

Who ne’er could rise his cares above. 
Without the services of Love 1 
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BY FRANK 

Mr. Clinton plunged his pen deep into his 
inkstand, prepared to write. His correspondence 
was in arrears, and he had been too lazy before 
to-day, to attempt answering letters. A lawyer 
in large practice, he was now taking his annual 
vacation, lie had already been away from town 
a month. It was now the first week in Septem¬ 
ber, and he had been spending August at Bal- 
more, one of the loveliest seaside places in 
America. The morning was glorious. The table 
was drawn close to the window. The sunlight 
played across the balcony, and cast golden gleams 
into the chamber. The breeze drifted in, redolent 
with delicious sea-smells. The voices of the chil¬ 
dren, playing on the sands, made pleasant 
melody. Each time he raised his eyes, he could \ 
look out over the limitless sweep of ocean, so lazy j 
and calm, that it seemed quite incapable of any 
exertion, beyond that of indolently washing up j 
the beach, with soft, slow murmurs, that sounded 
as if it were trying to imitate the laughter of the \ 
children. j 

Mr. Clinton did not find if so easy to write. \ 
The poetry of the scene insensibly carried* him j 
back to his youth, as such mornings, themselves \ 
full of earth’s ever-renewing youthfulness, al- j 
ways do. His fancies went back to a time when a ? 
heavenly illusion cast its glamor over all things ; j 
when he sat, dazed and dizzy, at Eda Carleton’s j 
feet, looking through a haze of sweet visions up S 
into her angel face; and when he believed that S 
such pastime was to be the occupation of his life. 

Eda Carleton ! How long ago was it ? He be- > 
gan, half unconsciously, to count up the years. > 
Thirteen ! They might have been twice thirteen j 
to his thinking, just now, so far off they looked. j 
Thirteen years 1 He had been three and twenty, j 
and Eda eighteen, when the glory of youth’s \ 
morning was swept into chaos, by the sudden \ 
tempest which had left him standing desolate on > 
the bleak, cold rocks of reality—paradise lost, > 
dreams lost—ay, God help him, faith itself lost! j 

Thirty-six! Yes, he was thirty-six. But in j 
spite of his wrecked hopes, he had done some- \ 
thing with his life. He had won name and > 
fortune; more than that, he had kept his soul j 
above the vile slough, in which ordinary humanity j 
likes to wallow, a slough all the same, though { 
wealth may hide the filth under rose leaves. His \ 
life, of course, was dull, and bare, and monoto- \ 
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> nous; but long before thirty-six, one learns that 

> life must be so. Friends ? Oh, yes, in profusion 
\ —now that he was in a position to grant favorB! 
\ Relations? A whole clan, and they adored him, 
i and would not have believed that the time had 
\ been, when he might have starved, like a home- 
S less dog, for any help they would have granted. 
| You sco that ho was slightly cynical, this 
| Harley Clinton. We must excuse him, we fortu- 
j nate creatures, who have unlimited confidence in 

all about us, who love our neighbors, and trust our 
kindred. Somehow, to a man who has endured 
moral shipwreck, who has suffered every ill 
which this pleasant world can contrive, from a 
hope-blighted youth to the coarsest, sternest needs, 
there will, now and then, come a brief season, 
when it is difficult for him metaphorically to take 
human nature to his bosom, and believe “ that 
whatever is, is right,” 

He woke from his revery, with a start, and 
pushed his table impatiently back from the 
window. The very day had altered. * The sun 
had gone under a cloud; the wind had turned 
chill; the children’s voices no longer sounded on 
the beach; and the ocean had changed its lazy 
laugh into a sullen growl, and had begun to lash 
the sands with great, leaden-colored waves. 

Suddenly, from the apartment overhead, there 
came a tremendous noise; bang—bang, till the 
very walls shook. Clinton rose, in some irrita¬ 
tion, and rang the hell for his landlady. 

“ I wanted to ask, Mrs. McAdams, if the house 
is falling down,” he said, when she appeared. 
“ I never heard such a noise in my life! If the 
roof is tumbling in, it would be only kind on 
your part to tell me, so that I can escape.” 

^•Lord bless you ! oh, no. There isn’t securer 
walls in all Balmore; as anybody could certify, 
who has seen them built, which I did, seven 
years ago, last Michaelmas,” cried Mrs. McAdam, 
breathlessly. 

“Then will you tell me what that horrible 
racket means—there, again—on the stairs, this 
time I No, don’t go, if you please,” (for Mrs. 
McAdam made a movement, as if about to escape, 
under pretence of inquiring into the matter.) 
“ What is it?” 

“ Well, sir, I warned him over and over—but 
them men are so heedless! And I give you my 
word, sir, that when he let the box go with such 
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a bang, my heart was in my mouth for thinking 
of you, sir; and 1 screamed that loud that I 
frightened the little girl, I did indeed, sir.” 

“ I should think thirty-four boxes had been 
let drop,” returned Clinton. “Whose boxes? 
Little girl—what little girl?” 

“ It's the new lodger, air^-the lady just come 
—and her child—such a pretty little dear,” 
responded Mrs. McAdam, rapidly, curtesying 
and flinging her hands about. 

“ And you told me, expressly, that you never 
received children—I asked particularly I” 

“ Yes, sir, and that's my rule. But it seemed 
so hard to refuse; and I was meaning to mention 
it to you, before the lady arrived; but she came 
quite unexpected; and, oh dear sir, I am sure, 
mice couldn’t be quieter, once them plaguey 
boxes—” 

“ Have all been dropped !” 

“And Mr. Clinton, sir, you’re a gentleman 
with a heart; and I said to myself, I knew you 
would remember that the season is almost over, 
and lodgers soon as scarce as humming-birds in 
January, and wouldn’t blame a poor widdy woman, 
doomed to live in foreign parts, for doing the best 
for herself, especially as the lady said no doubt 
it would be for the winter through—” 

“ Mrs. McAdam,” said Mr. Clinton, losing all 
patience, “ I think I wi\l go out for a walk; pef- 
haps, by the time I come back—■” 

“Sure and certain, that a church wouldn’t be 
stiller,” broke in Mrs. McAdam, interrupting in 
her turn. “ And many thanks for understanding 
the widow and orphan, though more than one 
gentleman would not, and the raging ocean be¬ 
twixt me ancl England—” 

But by this time, Clinton, having siezed his hat 
and stick, fled past her, and was out of the street 
door in a twinkling, while Mrs. McAdam, de¬ 
lighted to have escaped so easily, remained, drop¬ 
ping profound courtesies, and waving her hands as 
if she had been a wooden image, wound up ’ by 
machinery, and bound to gyrate until her weights 
ran down. 

Consulting his watch, Mr. Clinton discovered 
that H was only a little more than ten o’clock, so 
he set out for a stroll. After that, he went to 
the reading-room, to look at the newspapers; 
then he met an acquaintance, with whom he 
lunched comfortably; and altogether several 
hours had slid by, before he returned to his 
lodgings. He came back in that mollified, 
softened state, which is the natural result of a 
good meal; for the lobster and mayonnaise had 
been perfect, and the grass plover done to a turn. 
He let himself in with his latch-key, and then 
stopped, as if petrified. 


At the further end of the room, stood a cottage 
piano, which Mrs. McAdam, when he took the 
apartments, had expatiated on, os one of its 
greatest recommendations. He remembered, dis¬ 
tinctly, leaving the instrument closed. Now, 
however, it was open, and a piece of music 
arranged to play from, while, on the stool, sat a 
little girl of five years, perhaps, her cheeks 
flushed with pleasure, and her sunny curls 
falling like a mantle down to her shoulders. She 
was looking so eagerly at the sheet, and so 
eagerly pretending to play, that, at first, bhe 
did not hear Clinton enter. 

She made a picture so pretty, so “cunning,” 
a woman would have said, that he almost fancied 
he must be looking at an elf or a cherub. 

After a few seconds, he moved along, on tiptoe; 
but before he reached the piano, the child turned, 
and gazed at him, gravely, with a pai* of great, 
blue eyes. 

“Is this your room?” she asked, in broken 
English. 

“ Yes, it is mine,” said Clinton. 

““Well,” said the fairy, “I am glad of that, 
fbr I think I shall like you. You’re rather hand¬ 
some.” 

It was said so naively that he laughed. 

“ Do you think so?” he said. 

“Sure of it,” replied she, nodding her head. 
“ But I don’t know what yonr name is.” 

“ My name is Clinton. What may yours be ?” 

“Dora—but that isn’t mamma’s! Do you 
know, I ran away here, and hid ? Mamma was 
lying down, with a headache, and Juanita was 
so stupid. Yonr door shut, and I couldn’t open 
it, so I saw this piano, and thought I’d play a 
little, like mamma.” 

“ A very sensible thing to do, I am sure,” said 
Clinton. 

“ You see, I am mamma’s wise, little woman,” 
she replied, complacently. “ And I hope Juanita 
will have a good fright, when she doesn’t find 
me. She thinks I am with mamma. But I’m not. 
I am visiting you. Are you fond of company?” 

“Yes, I fancy so.” 

“Then I shall come often. Your room is 
prettier than ours. Can you play the piano?” 

* A little.” 

“Then do it,” ordered the elf, sliding off the 
stool, and pulling eagerly at his coat. “ Please 
—please l And I will dance for you.” 

So he sat down, and began the measure of a 
, 9 l 6 w, Spanish Waltz, turning his head to watch 
\ the child, who, circling about, her arms raised, 
\ her golden hair floating out, looked more lovely 
| and unearthly than ever. Then he changed the 
{measure, and she obeyed the movement as 
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unerringly, as if she had been born of the music 
itself. Swift and slow, according as he played, 
her mobile face, reflecting the spirit of the 
melodies; now lighting up with glee, as the 
instrument rang merrily out, in some fantastic 
strain ; anon as it sighed softly in a minor key, 
growing so weird and sad, that her expression 
gave Clinton fairly a thrill of pain. So he 
hastened to find some joyous utterance, in order 
to hear her silvery laugh echo, and see her features 
kindle in unison therewith. 

“ Is it pretty—are you content with me?” she 
asked, in her quaint English, when, at last, he 
stopped, afraid that the excitement and fatigue 
might do her harm. 

“ Very pretty,” he answered, drawing her 
toward him, and looking down into her eyes, 
with an odd sensation of tenderness. Children 
had never come much in his way, and he had 
always regarded them as a species of small 
animal, rather troublesome than otherwise, so 
this dainty little creature was a new revelation 
to him. “ I really think you must be a fairy,” 
he added, with a laugh, which was in mockery 
of himself, for being so weak and sentimental, 
this morning. 

“Oh, no,” she said, quite gravely. “I am 
not a fairy myself; but I know all about them. 
Tell me a story—I’m sure you can—a beautiful 
story, with a princess in it, and an elf, and—and 
a giant—a big, big giant! I think he had better 
be good, very good; then we can have a dragon, 
because you know there must be Bomebody bad 
in it.” 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, speaking to himself, 
not her. “There never was a story without 
somebody bad in it, of course.” 

I suppose he was thinking of us real men and 
women, and our pitiful, incomplete stories—of 
his own especial one, no doubt—and the weary, 
cynical expression, which so often marred his 
handsome countenance, passed, like a shadow, 
across it now. 

There was a brief silence. He had almost 
forgotten the child, in those morbid reflections, 
and she stood, still looking wistfully at him, with 
her head on one side, like a wise, little robin. 

“ Don’t I” she said, presently, nudging his 
elbow. “That is the way mamma looks, when 
she cries—don’t!” 

“So mamma cries, sometimes,” he fraid, not 
with any intention of questioning his guest, only 
to get away from himself, and his own ab¬ 
surdities. 

“ Yes; but she doesn't think I know, so you 
mustn’t tell her. It is a secret. Can you keep 
a secret!’ 


“ Well, I think so.” 

“Then mind you do,” retorted she, sharply, 
growing so comically austere in a second, both in 
voice and mein, that this time he laughed in good 
earnest. 

“ That is better,” she observed, approvingly. 
“ Now I like you. Come, tell me the story.” 

It was impossible to resist the creature. So 
Clinton allowed himself to be whisked off to a 
great chair, where the child perched herself 
comfortably on one of the arms, with her head 
against his shoulder, and prepared to listen to 
his story. 

“ Now we are in the enchanted palace^-begin 1” 
she cried. “ We might os weH have a dwarf, too; 
he can bring the newsto the princess.” 

“What news!” 

“ No matter. Something must happen in the 
story. Please, don’t be stupid,” she retorted, 
with great dignity. “Now then—the princess 
comes in—oh, no, she is sitting in the garden— 
oome, begin!” 

And he did. Half holding the child on his 
knee, he sat there, with the sunlight streaming in 
at the window; the sea and the scented breeze 
calling from without; and wove her a dream- 
legend, which was prettier than I could set 
down ; himself growing so interested in the myth, 
that he forgot to recollect his owu absurdity. 

But this is a world of interruptions, and they 
always arrive at the most tantalizing moment, 
The dwarf had just brought the prince through 
untold perils* and into the presence of the 
princess; the giant was fighting the dragon; and 
no doubt, in a few moments more, all would have 
ended well; when, lo! from the passage, came 
the sound of hurrying feet, and feminine toices 
raised in shrill ejaculations. 

“ I hear Juanita,” whispered the elf, with a 
ohuekle, “ and a nice way she is in, to be sure.” 

“And I hear Mrs. McAdam,” said Clinton. 

“Just so. But she has no call to be frightened 
—I don’t belong to her,” quoth the small despot, 
evidently considering any anxiety, upon her 
account, a liberty on the part of Mrs. McAdam. 

“ Hark 1 they are calling you,” said Clinton. 

“ Of course they are,” she chuckled. “ Serves 
Juanita right. Why did She let me get lost!” 

Clinton felt, that, at this juncture, any person, 
with a really well regulated mind, would have 
delivered the child a lecture upon the duty of 
obedience; but as this appeared to be meant for 
an exceptional day in liis life, and he had 
behaved like a goose ever since it began, it was 
useless to try for wisdom now. Besides, it was 
apparent that the elf had mode up her mind 
what she intended to do, and he had a suspicion 
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that no argument, however solidly based, would 
more her an inch; and then she did look so 
delightfully wicked and mutinous, that he deeided 
to hold his peace, and see what would happen. 

“ What a noise they do make I” cried Miss 
Naughtiness. “ Juanita is in arage—hear her call 
me names! What a silly she is 1 Of course, I 
shall not go, to be scolded—let her coax, if she 
wants me—one cannot catch flies with vinegar1” 

The wise, old Spanish proverb, wherewith she ; 
ended her sentence, was delivered in its native 
tongue, and she puckered her face into number* 
less wrinkles, so fUQ of witch*like intelligence, 
that Clinton laughed outright, and was half 
inclined to believe his guest some sort of chang- 
ling, or brownie, with the faculty of being young, 
or old, at pleasure. 

“They will never look for me, here! I’m in 
the misletoe chest!” cried she, delightedly. “If 
only they don’t wake mamma—oh—oh-~” 

“ What is it ?” Clinton asked! 

“ Mamma—mamma is calling 1” 

And now indeed he could hear another voice, 
crying: 

“Dora! Dora!” 

The child was out of the chair, in a flash, and 
tearing across the room, shouting: 

“ Open the door—quick !” 

He obeyed, and she dashed into the passage, 
exclaiming: 

“ Mamma, here I am. Mamma !” 

Through the half open door, Clinton saw Mrs. 
McAdam disappearing down a back staircase, 
and Juanita, a withered, old South American 
woman, with earrings so enormous that they 
resembled circus hoops, running aimlessly and 
blindly round and round, with her white apron 
lifted, as if the child had been an escaped bird, 
which she hoped to imprison in its folds. 

Then he saw—the whole scene, of course, 
barely occupying the space of a second—a lady j 
descending the stairs to meet the child; a lady, 
evidently just roused from sleep by the tumult , 
for she wore a dainty, muslin dressing-gown, 
and a great cloud .of sunny brown hair swept in 
shining ripples to her very knees. \ 

“ Dora, Dora! How you frightened me!” she j 
exclaimed. By this time she was in the lower \ 
hall, with the child clinging to her, who talked j 
so fast in Spanish, that it required all Clinton’s j 
proficiency in the language to follow the creature’s j 
nimble tongue. < 

“And I made him a visit,” the child was saying; j 
“ so eh a beautiful roan—and he told me a story— j 
and oh, mamma, come and thank him, and say we { 
will go tosee bim often, and—oh 1 there he is, in S 
the door—come oqt, come out, Mr. Gentleman!” { 


Convicted in the act of spying, Clinton could 
do no less than appear upon the threshold. At 
the same instant the lady turned toward him. As 
he stood, his face was hidden in the shadow, but , 
the light fell full upon hers, and as he saw it, * 
Clinton uttered a sound, that was something be¬ 
tween a groan and a sob, and remained motionless. 

There was a momentary trace of conftision, on 
the lady’s part, and then she mechanically put 
up one hand, as if with some vain thought of 
quickly re-arranging her hair; but the child was 
pulling at her dress and crying: 

“ Come, come! There he is, mamma, there he 
is!” 

The lady laid her hand lightly over the eager 
little mouth, to enjoin silence; then, drawing the 
mite along beside her, she approached a few steps, 
her momentary confusion gone, and said: 

“ I owe you a thousand apologies, sir! I sup¬ 
posed that my little girl was with her nurse. I 
am very sorry she has been troubling you.” 

She was quite near him now. She glanced 
toward him, with evident surprise at his silence. 
Their eyes met. She paused as suddenly as he 
had done. A look of doubt and incredulity. 
swept over her countenance—gave place to one 
of recognition—and growing white to her very 
lips, she faltered: 

“Harley—Mr. Clinton!” 

“ Mrs. Coruthers,” he answered, not changing 
his attitude, and speaking with an emphasis so 
stern, that her name sounded more like a reproof 
than a salutation. 

By this time, the fhiry had broken loose from 
her mother, and had rushed away, entioed by the 
appearance of a white kitten, with a black tip to its 
tail—a kitten as full of fun and frolic as the ohild, 
for it enjoyed, immensely, the chase, and waved 
its caudal appendage just beyond MadamoiBelle’s 
reach, in a terribly aggravating fashion. So, to 
all intents and purposes, Harley Clinton and his 
old love stood there, quite alone. 

Mrs. Caruthers looked pleadingly up into the 
cold face that confronted her. For an instant, it 
seemed as if she had an impulse to flee, frightened 
by the disdain which hardened those features. 
Then she paused, took a sadden resolution, and 
holding out her hand, said, in a voice that trem¬ 
bled piteously, through all her strong determina¬ 
tion to appear calm: 

“Won’t you speak to me? Won’t you shake 
hands?” 

Thirteen years since, they had parted. Thir¬ 
teen years sinoe her falsehood had destroyed his 
faith in humanity, ay, almost in God. Yet now, 
as he Btood there, and gased into her free—that 
face which care, and trouble, and misery had so 
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changed—as he heard that voice, with a sweet¬ 
ness in its under-tone caught from suffering, that 
was sweeter in its pathos than the glad ring of 
girlhood had been, he almost, in spite of a thous¬ 
and resolutions, yielded to the spell of her pres¬ 
ence, as of old. But he hardened himselfr—there 
is nothing so pitiless as a man, who thinks him¬ 
self wronged—and said, with an icy smile, elabo¬ 
rate as politeness could make it, yet, beoatmeof 
that, sharper than the edge of a dagger: 

“ I am delighted to meet Mrs. Caruthers! She 
is so unchanged that the time seems too short for 
surprise; and I trust that Mrs. Caruthers is 
quite well.” 

She let her hand foil to her side. A faint dew 
gathered over her eyes, those beautiful eyes, 
which had gazed so long on misery that tears did 
not come easily as they do to happier women, and 
said: 

“ Quite well. I have heard of you occasionally. 
As for what concerns me, I suppose you know—” 

A sudden wave of passion burned his soul like 
lava, scorched out the hardness brought by the 
years, and made the pain as horrible ms if he 
were living again through the first hour of her 
falsehood. 

“Was I likely to know anything?” he cried, 
and his very voice took its boyish ring of im¬ 
patient wrath. “ Was I likely to ask?” 

“ No,” she answered, drooping her heed, though 
her eyes still timidly sought his; “not likely ! 
oh J” she stopped, and struggled with herself, 
but in vain. The words would pass her Ups, in 
spite of her will, and heaven knows life had not 
left her a weak woman 1 

“Harley, Harley,” she sobbed, “haven’t you 
forgiven me, yet ?” 

“No,” he exclaimed. “I swore that I never 
would, in this world or the next; and I mean to 
keep my oath 1” 

She smiled, full in his eyes now, with her 
beautiful orbs fuller of pity than before; but this 
time the pity was for him, not herself. 

“ I am sorry,” she answered. “ Not for my 
own sake', because your forgiveness could not blot 
out the past; but dorry for you, because you 
would be a happier man, if you could forgive.” 

“ Ask happy people to do that,” returned he. 
“ I have been thirteen years in torment. How 
should I learn forgiveness?” savagely. 

“ Don’t!” she shivered. “ Please, don’t!” 

“ I beg your pardon,” he said, recovering his 
cold demeanor, his icy voioe. “ I quite forgot 
we are only acquaintances—I was thirteen years 
back.” 

“If you were,” she cried, eagerly, “I could 
speak—I could tell you—” 


“ Nothing,” he broke in. “ Vie axe two ghosts. 
The time for explanation is passed, passed as 
completely as the time for expiation.” 

A wave beating against a rock, that was the 
only similitude for her pleading. She recognized 
the fact. She was used to suffering in silence. 
She turned to go. 

But before either knew it, the child had danced 
in between them, snatched a hand of each, joined 
them, and cried: 

“ Shake hands—shake hands—how do you 
do? ’’Then danced off, like a gleam of sunlight, 
and renewed her pursuit of the kitten. 

There they stood, holding one another’s hands. 
They, between whom, for thirteen years, the 
tides and the billows had swept. Neither could 
stir; the woman grew faint and sick, with the 
rush of memories; and the man’s soul girded 
and rebelled against the supremacy of the past, 
as madly as ever. She spoke first. 

“Two ghosts,” she half whispered, “yousaid 
we were. Since we are beyond either expiation 
or forgiveness, let us not be harsh with one 
another. And we may never meet again.” 

“ We never shall,” he answered. “ Be certain 
of that.” 

Grow paler, she oould not. But her face took 
an ashen tint. Tlieh the lips ceased to tremble; 
a sort of smile made a new agony along their 
curve; and a stern, strong determination mas¬ 
tered the last traces of weakness. 

“Then I need feel no shames” ehe said, and 
her tones were as passionless, as calm, as if a 
dead woman had been speaking, were that possi¬ 
ble. “ I never thought to meet you again; but 
three years since, I told myself,' that, if I ever 
did, I would tril you the truth.” 

He laughed. Or the fiend which had possession 
of his soul, laughed aloud, as he said; 

“ Eighteen centuries ago, a man asked, * What 
is truth ?* Am I to be the one to learn, and from 
a woman’s lips?” 

She bowed her head. “ Yes! And of aU 
women, from my lips,” she answered. 

This was his response. The best man, when 
he thinks himself wronged by a woman, will, 
sometimes, be brutal. look out bis watch. 

“ It is half-past two,” he said. “ I leave here at 
three. Will you allow me to wish you good day V r 

She struggled hard with herself. She longed 
to let him go; but she could not! The power, 
which controlled her, would not permit her to be 
other than truthful, though to be so now lacerated 
the womanly pride, which had loved through all 
these years of misery. 

“ In ten minutes, you shall do so,” she replied. 
“ But those I want—those I must have.” 
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He bowed, and withdrew into hia room. 

44 Will you come in ?” he asked. 

Without a word, she followed him, into the 
salon. Before another syllable could pass 
between them, the little, golden-haired vision 
danced forward, crying: 

44 Good, good! Mamma will tell you a 
beautiful story—better even than yours. I am 
hunting Puss in Boots. I’ll come back—I’ll 
eome back !” 

Then she was gone, and they were alone again. 

44 May I offer you a ohalr?” Clinton asked. 

44 You may listen to me,’* she said. 44 It is all 
yon can do.” 

He bowed, with mocking courtesy. 

“Ghosts don’t lie,” she went on, hurriedly. 
14 Men and women do, because they have some¬ 
thing to gain—we have nothing.” 

44 Nothing,” he echoed, with an odd questioning 
in his mind, if it were not indeed possible that 
he had died suddenly, and passed into the world 
of shadows, and was now to see earthly records 
by the awfiri light of eternal truth. 

44 1 had promised to marry you,” she said, in 
a chill, emotionless voice. 44 We were to wait— 
years maybe—for you were poor. Three months 
after we parted, you learned that I had married 
Marcus Caruthers—” 

44 He was rich, and I a beggar,” Clinton broke 
in, ftirious with himself at the control she had 
regained upon him. 44 It vfas natural,” he added, 
with a sneer. 

44 Perfectly natural,” she replied, and if it were 
possible, her voice was even Colder, and more 
passionless still than before. 44 lie came and 
proved to me that my brother, Robert, had forged 
his name. There was one way of saving the boy 
from years of prison—to marry Marcus Caruthers. 
I did it !” 

So he was dead, and down in torment, and now 
the furthest extreme of agony had come—to 
know, that, during all these years, he had bur- 
thened and stained his soul, with hatred for a 
woman who deserved, not censure, but pity, only. 
That was his thought. 

His knees sank under him. He was falling 
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at her feet, with some wild petition for pardon, 
when, suddenly, the touch of her hand steadied 
his brain. 

4 . 4 1 understand,” she said, with a smile so 
holy, that it brought youth and girlhood back to 
her face. 44 You believe me—it is enough 1” 

He must fly—he must get away from her 
presence—put the circuit of the world between 
her and him—that was the only distinct thought 
amid the confusion of his senses ! 

For the old love had never died. It had been 
crushed down, under a weight of bitterness and 
hate; but now that he knew her innocent, it 
sprang into fresh life. And it was so potent, 
that he could not trust himself to remain a 
moment longer, fhce to fhce, with her—with 
Marcus Caruthers’ wife! 

44 Go away !” he moaned. 44 For God’s sake, 
go away!” 

“ In a moment. One word more—” 

41 Not a word—not a second 1 Go—go! 
Haven’t I wronged you enough? Am I not low 
and base enough in my own sight? I can’t keep 
the words back. There is worse than the sweep 
of eternity between us. There is that man— 
your husband.” 

“ Marcus died, three years ago, in Brazil,” she 
began, but as she pronounced the words, the 
consciousness of their f\ill meaning struck her. 
mind, and she, confusedly, turned to flee. But 
he caught her hands, he was kneeling at her feet, 
lie was pressing mad kisses on her fingers and 
her robe, crying: 

44 1 love you !” he cried. 44 Forgive me, Eda, 
Eda I” 


Suddenly, from under the envious veil of 
clouds, burst the afternoon sun, and illuminated 
the chamber with its glory, while from the open 
doorway,'sounded the child’s rippling laughter, 
as it caught its fleet playmate, at last. 

The long parted lovers stood in silence together, 
and recognized and grasped, at last, the one 
immutable verity, in this discipline of earthly 
life—that God never forgets—be the anguish for 
thirteen years, or thirteen times thirteen—God 
never forgets! 


SUNSHINE. 


BY MRS. D. PIDSIBY. 


Kisft so the ware* m they ebb and flow, 
Driving the mist from the valleys low. 
Quaffing the dew from 1 lie lily's bell, 
Lighting the gloom of the hermit’s celL 


Glancing aslant through the open door, 
Sparkling awhile on the sanded floor, 
Smiling throngh drops of an April shower; 
I come, I come with the bird and flower. 
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BY MB8. JANE G. AUSTIN. 
CONTINUED FBOM PAGE 47 . 


CHAPTER V. 

THE CATACOMBS OF FORT CHARLOTTE. 

“Ili! Mas’ ’Cottick. Want speak to you, 
mas’r!” 

Mark Trecothick, lounging discontentedly, with 
a cigar in his mouth, upon the balcony of the 
Royal Victoria Hotel, and meditating upon the 
humiliating close of his interview with Doldres, 
looked over the rail, and was aware, through the 
darkness of the just fallen night, of a still darker 
moving olyect, emphasized by certain white and 
flashing points, possibly the eyes and teeth of a 
very black human face. On this theory the 
young man spoko. 

“ Want to see me, John?” 

“Yessir. Name ain’t John, but got a lilly 
letter for you.’* 

“ A letter, eh ? Well, why don’t you come up, 
and bring it?” 

“ ’Taint posserble, mas’r. Lady in de case, sir. 
’Xpect you’ll have to be so kind as come down 
here. An’, mas’r, please don’t say nuffin to 
nobody. ’Taint safe, nohow.” 

A wild throb of the young man’s heart, 
suggested that the “lady in the case,” might 
possibly be Doldres. Without farther parley, 
Trecothick hastened to the end of the gallery, 
and running down the outer stairs, found his 
sable friend waiting in a discreet shadow, which 
almost entirely screened him from view. 

“ Here’s do letter, Mas’r ’Cottick. You can 
see wid de light ob dat smokin’-room winder.” 

Accepting the suggestion, Trecothick moved a 
little farther down the drive, and pausing in the 
stream of light, that poured from the smoking 
pavilion, he unfolded the scrap of paper, and 
read the hastily penciled lines, written in a 
cramped Spanish hand, which was quite unfa¬ 
miliar to him. 

The note was as follows: 

“Yes, I do need help, kind friend. My 
tyrant and his slave discovered your visit to-day, 
and I shall be carried away, where you will 
never find me. If I do not escape to-night, I 
never shall; but there is no means of leaving the 
island. AU that I can do, is to hide in the dun¬ 
geons below the ruined fort, until they havo left 
the island. Will you help me ? Will you meet 
(124) 


me there, to-night, and tell me what can be done? 
The man who gives you this is faithful, and will 
help us. He will show you where 1 shall be at 
twelve o’clock, to-night. His name is Brom, and 
if you send a message by him that you will 
come, I will risk all, and make my escape. I 
dare not start until I know that you will meet 
me, for I cannot go back, when once I have 
started. Oh 1 I am wild with doubt and dread. 
Help me, help me, if you are a man. 

Dol6res.” 

Hardly waiting to finish the incoherent, and 
almost illegible lines, Trecothick turned to the 
negro, who had closely followed him. 

“ Brom,” he said. 

“ Yessir.” 

“Your mistress says you are to be trusted; 
that you are faithful and secret; and willing to 
help her in what she is thinking of undertaking.” 
The negro nodded. “ Now, go straight back to 
her, and tell her I will be at the place she men¬ 
tions, long before twelve, and will arrange 
everything exactly as she wishes. You will 
help her in reaching the fort, of course.” 

“ Surely, mas’r. But ’pears to me, its de bes’ 
way for you to go long wid me now; and I’ll 
show you jes’ de place I’ll fotch her to. You 
would nebber find it, and it would be a mighty 
poor plan to be hangin’ ’roun’ dere, waiting for 
us, and mebbe miss us in de dark. You might 
take a boat, you see, and your cigars, and I’ve 
got a dark lantern in my pocket ; and I’ll leave 
you in de room, ober dere, and go fotch missy 
right away.” 

“ Yes, that would be better, as I should have 
to take some one to show me the way, anyhow,” 
replied Mark, musingly. “ Well, come on. But 
stop, I must go back to the house a minute.” 

“ Mis ’Lory tole me to ask you pertikler not to 
take Mas’r Vi’let when your goin’, ’cause ho 
knows ole mas’r, an’ ole mas’r will go, an’ ask 
him first ting if he knows ’bout it.” 

“Mas’r Vi’let?” asked Trecothick, wonder- 
ingly. 

“Yessir, Mas’r Pampalony; my ole mas’r 
always call him Vi’let, ’cause dat he modder’s 
name, an’ she de sweetheart ob my ole mas’r.” 

“ Oho!” And Trecothick paused, half in- 
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dined to question the slave as to his master’s 
real name, and especially his relations to Dol6res. 
But a sense of -honor, possibly overstrained and 
excessive, closed his lips, and simply nodding his ; 
head, he hastened back into the house, changed 
his dress a little, placed a loaded revolver and 
stout knife in his waistband, saw that his purse 
was well filled, thrust a book into one pocket, and 
some more cigars into another, and was leaving 
the room, when a neck-tie ofPampalona’s, thrown 
across the handle of the door, attracted his at¬ 
tention, and a spirit of fun suddenly coming 
uppermost in his excited feelings, he took a card 
from his pocket, and scribbled upon it, 

“ Good bye; I am just sailing for the moon.” 

Then he laid it upon the pillow of bis compan¬ 
ion’s bed, smiling as he thought of the other’s as¬ 
tonishment, if that were the only news he re¬ 
ceived of him that night. 

Rejoining Brom, the two left the grounds of 
the hotel, unobserved by any one. 

“ You kin walk a couple o’ mile, mas’r?” asked 
the negro, cautiously. 

“A couple of dozen, if needed,” replied the 
stout young fellow, gaily. 

Keeping down Parliament into Bay street, the 
strangely assorted companions soon passed through 
the BUent town, and emerged upon the lonely 
coast road, leading far out into the tropical wil¬ 
derness of the almost unexplored island, whose 
human life centres all but exclusively in the city 
of Nassau. The night was dark and damp, one 
of those heavy, odorous nights, frequent in that 
latitude, and occasional in our own, when the 
very spirit of sadness, of reverie, of love and 
longing seems abroad; when the thick, sweet air 
seems to kiss the cheek it presses against, and 
the heart aches with a vague and restless longing, 
that seems just on the point of declaring itself, 
and receiving satisfaction. Somewhat of all this 
stirred in Mark Trecothick’s soul, as he strode 
along, between the hedges of cactus, wild orange, 
hemp and maguey shrubs, bordering the road, 
while, close at his right hand, thundered the surf, 
its spray often moistening his brow. 

A couple of miles were rapidly passed, and 
then, at the left hand, arose the crumbling walls 
and ruined barracks of old Fort Charlotte, a 
stronghold built by the Earl of Dunmore, a cen¬ 
tury ago, and carefully provided with the avenues 
of escape, so necessary in those troublous times. 
The hill, whereon the old fort stands is steep, and 
the path rough ; but Mark breasted it gallantly, 
and the heavier negro toiled doggedly up behind 
him, until both stood at the doorway, leading 
through a paved passage, into the interior of the 
works. 


In this passage, Brom pulled out his dark lan¬ 
tern, and lighting it, enquired: 

“ Been here afore, mas’r?” 

“ No; but 1 have heard a good deal about the 
place,” replied Trecotliick, peering curiously 
about him. “ Lots of queer corners, and under¬ 
ground passages, and secret cells), and hidden en¬ 
trances, aren’t there?” 

“ Yes, mas’r, and I’m de boy dat knows all 
’bout ebery one on ’em. Used to be signal-man 
here, two or three years ago, and sort o’ studied 
it all up, jes for fun; wot I doesn’ know ’bout 
ole Fort Charlie ain’t wuf know in’, nohow.” 

“ And I dare say it was you that put the idea 
of hiding here into—your mistress’ mind,” sug¬ 
gested Mark, awkwardly halting over the name 
of his almost unknown inamorata. 

Brom grinned in the darkness, but answered, 
soberly enough: 

“ Yessir. Miss ’Lory sort o’ ’pends on me a 
good deal. Yessir, I’se b’longed to mas’r—” 

“ Seflor Valdez ?” 

“ Yessir; b’longed to him all my life, and I’se 
a good deal older dan missy, and so—but lors! 
ef I Btan’ chatterin’ here, dere won’t be time to, 
get her over safe, ’fore mas’r’s up an’ ’bout.” 

“ Come on, then. What are we waiting for?” 
And Trecotliick, whose interest in Dol6res’ his- 
! tory was weaker than hia.proud reserve with an 
inferior, led the way, until the two stood, once 
more, in the open air, inside the walls of the 
fort. 

“Now, mas’r, don’t be skeered; foller right 
down,” muttered Brom, removing the covering 
from the top of what appeared to be 
a well, hewn out of the living rock; but as the 
negro held his lantern within the mouth, Mark 
could perceive the upper steps of a narrow stair- 
1 case, licwn, like the walls, from the solid stone, 
and winding dizzily down, around a central shaft, 
left uncut in the midst. The steps were dark, 
and slippery with the noisome damps of the 

< place, and the air, sullenly rising, like an impris¬ 
oned Afrit, about to take shape in the freer space, 
and work some ill to the rash mortals who had 
liberated it, was chill and deadly to the lungs. 

“ We’re not going down into that hole, are we ?” 

\ asked Trecothick, peering in, and then tossing 
\ up his head with the impatient gesture of a 

< fiery horse full of courage, and yet disliking to 
| approach some object. 

< “ Here’s where Miss ’Lory’s cornin’ fer ter 
\ meet yer, Mas’r 'Cottick. She won’t be feard o’ 

nottin’, bless her lubly face,” said Brom, quietly. 

Without reply, Trecothick placed his foot upon 
the first stair, and followed the feeble light, 
[ which, striking upon the rough hewn sides of the 
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tunnel, showed the glistening track of snails, and < de place I’s done got fixed fer Miss Lory to 
lizards, and numberless creeping vermin who j hide in. Ain’t it fus’rate?” 
infest such places. A sudden gloom closed down j “.It may be safe enough, but I can’t say much 
upon the young man’s spirit, as the heavy air j for the cheerfulness of it,” replied Mark, 
shot down upon his lungs, and with an uneasy j dubiously. “Open your lantern, and let’s have 
effort to throw it off, he exclaimed, with a laugh: j a good look.” 

“ Look here, Brom, how many bogies, ghosts j “ Here, mas’r, you take dis yer piece of candle; 
of pirates, and smugglers, and such like gentry, and I’ll hold de lantern, and we’ll have a lumer- 
is one liable to meet here? Did you ever see j nation,” proposed the negro, cheerfully; and 
them?” j taking a small end of candle from liis pocket, he 

“ Hush, mas’r; hush, for God sake,” muttered » lighted it at the lantern, and gave it to Trecothick, 
the negro, turning round, and showing a muddy, j who, holding it above his head, advanced cau- 
yellow face, and rolling, white eyeballs, ill place j tiously into the cell, leaving Brom adjusting the 
of his usual assured aspect. “It is’nt good to j lantern. 

talk ob dem t’ings here. Ef any ob dem ole j “Why, I don’t see anything ready here!” 
mas’rs walk, dey isn’t goin’ fer to hurt us. Dey \ exclaimed Mark, indignantly, as he reached the 
wouldn’t lower deirselves so fitr, as to go troub- \ limit of the small, and utterly bare stone cell, 
lin’ a poor nigger like me.” S The slam of a door behind him was the only 

The wheedling, deprecatory tone of the last! response, and turning suddenly, he perceived, as 
words, evidently addressed to some unseen, but | he had not done before, that the doorway of the 
present power, was irresitible to Mark’s sense j dungeon was fitted with a stout plank door, and 
of humor, and he burst into a sonorous laugh, j that this door, swinging on newly-oiled hiijges, 
whose cadences went rolling up and down the j had been softly closed behind him, and was now 
narrow, rock-hewn - passage, until they were j securely locked. 

reverberated back in hollow mimicry, as if the j “ Perdition !” exclaimed the young man. “ It 
goblins of whom he had spoken were taunting 
him with their presence and their power. 

“ Laugh away, you fool,” muttered Brom, in 
his native African. “You won’t laugh long. 

And serve you right, too, for bringing the devils 
that live here round our heads. But it ain’t me 
that they’ll harm.” 

“What are you growling over now, Brom?” 
demanded Trecothick. “And where are we l thus exploring the mysteries of Fort Charlotte, 
going to bring up?” j his friend, or companion, Pampalona, was bask- 

“ Right long dis way, mas’r. Min’ de step, j ing in the light of Hilda Waterston’s lovely eyes, 
down heah.” And Brom, turning abruptly into as she wandered with him through the dim and 
a side passage, leading off from that conducting odorous alleys of the great garden attached to 
to the “Governor’s Chamber,” hastened along so Government House. 

rapidly, that Trecothick could hardly keep up Mrs. Murray played propriety; that is, she 
with him. | sat upon the steps, leading from the verandah 

A short distance brought them to a great moss \ down into the garden, and as the young people, 
of limestone, so huge and shapeless tjiat in \ in their promenade, came, every now and then, 
passing around it, he lost all idea of the original ; within speaking distance, she exchanged a few 
direction. Alter turning into one of the two or ; words with them.' Her husband lay upon a bam- 
three galleries beyond, and from that into j boo settee, smoking, and spoiling his eyes in the 
another and another, all running in different : attempt to read, by the flickering light of a candle 
directions, Trecothick perceived with dismay, j behind a glass shade. Tom Burleigh, who had, 
that he was completely at a loss to know whence ; all day and all the evening, assumed an appari- 
he had come, and still more so to determine J tional character—appearing suddenly from no one 
whither he was going. He realized, too, that, if j knew whence, and disappearing, presently, no 
liis guide should desert him, his chance of escape j one could say whither—now suddenly emerged 
would be small indeed. As this idea crossed his \ from the house, looking both worn and excited, 
mind, Brom suddenly halted, and holding up the j stood, for a moment, gazing grimly down into the 
lantern, showed a square opening before them, j garden, where Hilda’s white dress gleamed in and 
with a yet blacker darkness beyond. j out among the dark foliage, and her clear, bird- 

“ Dere, mas’r,” said he, triumphantly. “Dat’s J like voice made music sweeter to the poor boy’s 


is a trap ! I am a prisoner!” 

It was quite true. He was a prisoner in the 
catacombs, beneath Fort Charlotte. 

CHAPTER VI. 

THE SECRET ARCHIVES. 

While Trecothick, under charge of Brom, was 
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ear than all the melody of sea or shore, as gath¬ 
ered up in the marvel of a tropic night. 

“Pampaiona again!” muttered Tom. "Til 
spoil his fun.” 

“Tom !” exclaimed his sister, whose quickness 
of ear was a great convenience to herself, and an 
equal inconvenience to her family. “What do 
you mean? And where are you going? Don’t 
interrupt them, for pity’s sake. That poor fel¬ 
low has been aching, for the last two days, to get 
a moment alone with Hilda; and she has kept 
him off, until, just now, I took compassion on 
him, and asked her to go and show him the night¬ 
blooming Cereus. Do give him a chance.” 

“Well, I shan’t, then,” replied Tom, with the 
decisiveness of his age. “ He isn’t going to have 
Hilda, anyway; and she don’t want to be bored 
with his offer. She’d give a deal more for what 
I could tell her.” 

“You conceited imp!” began his sister; but 
Tom was already down the steps, and making 
quietly toward a side alley, by which he proposed 
to come round and confront the promenaders, as 
tliey elowly paced down the principal one. 

It was an interesting moment, for Pampaiona, 
stung by the gay indifference of Hilda’s manner, 
and the coolness with which she parried one after 
another of his attempts to lead the conversation 
to a personal issue, had suddenly turned savage, 
and although too well-bred to allow his manner 
or tone to change from their usual polished def¬ 
erence, the Latin blood was seething darkly in 
bis veins, and the Latin jealousy and unscrupu¬ 
lous desire for revenge was rising paramount 
to all sense of honor or friendship. Almost be¬ 
fore he knew, he spoko out: 

“ By the way, Miss Hilda, I have an amusing 
secret to confide to you, about our friend, 
Trecothick?” 

“ Is there anything amusing connected with 
Mr. Trecothick?” enquired Hilda, with uncon¬ 
scious bitterness, for she could no longer be blind 
to the indifference and pre-occupation of the man, 
for whom she secretly cared more than she con¬ 
fessed, even to herself. 

“ Decidedly, yes. Figure to yourself a man 
passionately in love, ready to sacrifice his plans, 
bis future, his friends, his life, perhaps, for a 
phantom; for a woman whose name he does not 
know, whose face he has seen but twice—yes, the 
wife of another man. Do not you find that 
amusing?” 

“Amusing? I find it disgusting—maniacal? 
But what do you mean ? What is this story ?” 

Pampaiona, in answer, gave the history of Mark’s 
pursuit of his shadowy love, coloring the story, 
more or less, by his own jealous fancies, and be¬ 


stowing T)ol6res upon old Valdez as a wife, with 
absolute certainty. 

Hilda listened, in utter silence. The darkness 
hid her face—mercifully hid it—for never, per¬ 
haps, in all her life, had those delicate and high¬ 
bred features expressed such dork passions, such 
bitter woe. 

“ And he was secretly pursuing this disgrace¬ 
ful passion, even while I was all but showing 
him that I cared for him, more than ever I cared 
for man before,” she muttered, behind her 
clenched teeth. 

The Cuban could not hear the words, but he 
caught the intonation, and it chimed too well with 
his own bitter mood to be misinterpreted. He 
knew that he had roused that jealousy, which in 
some natures is stronger than all the sweetness 
of love, and lie knew that many a heart is caught 
in the rebound, that never otherwise had been 
caught at all. 

He seized the moment, and taking her hand, 
exclaimed, passionately: 

“ Why do you spend time and thought upon 
this man’s folly? What are his loves to us? 
What to you, who sit enthroned above the mad 
passion you inspire? What to me, who am so 
consumed by love myself, that I have no thought 
for any but the object of my love. Hilda, beau¬ 
tiful, peerless Hilda, you know—” 

“ Oh, here you are!” exclaimed Tom, blithely, 
at this instant, as he stepped ont from the shade 
of the great clump of banana trees, behind 
which he had listened to the closing sentences 
of this conversation. “I have been looking 
everywhere fbr you, Hilda.” 

“For me?” asked Hilda, mechanically. She 
passed her hand across bet* forehead, and mois¬ 
tened her frozen lips; for her brain seemed on 
fire, while her blood was turned to ice. 

“ Yes. Bertha has sent you this wrap. Don’t 
you know it is dangerous to be out in the evening 
air, in this climate, without some covering for 
the head?” 

And Master Tom gravely presented a light 
shawl, which he had snatched off the back of his 
sister’s chair, as he passed her. 

Hilda allowed him to place it upon her 
shoulders, and to draw her hand within his arm; 
indeed the support was timely, for she could not 
have walked without it. Pampaiona looked on 
sullenly, and said nothing, too much enraged at 
Tom Burleigh, to feel ready to address him, 
except in insult and defiance. 

So Tom, quite competent for the occasion, 
took the whole conversation upon himself; asked 
and answered his own questions; made and 
laughed at his own jokes ; and finally, declaring 
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for Hilda that she was quite tired out, and 
needed rest, led her to the house, and seated her 
upon the steps, within earshot of his sister, 


j like the secret of the Iron Mask, and the Gover¬ 
nors of the Bahamas receive it along with the 
| seal of offioe, and don't part with it except to 


lazily stretching himself at her feet. ! their successors." 

Pampalona watched this arrangement in half j “But how did you find it out, Tom?" 

concealed anger, and after a few moments of ? “Why, you know, they’re always laughing at 

sullen silence, took his leave, murmuring in ; me for mousing round. Bertha calls it curiosity ; 


Hilda’8 ear: but it’s really a laudable thirst for information ; 

“ I shall finish the sentence, so rudely broken, j and, to-day, I was turning over some papers in a 
to-morrow, if you permit me. It is life and box, that I found one of my keys fitted—" 
death to me." \ “ Why, Tom! was it your father’s box?" 

Hilda replied not a word, but she did not j “Well, yes, it’s his just now; but I maybe 

withdraw her hand from his lingering pressure; Governor of the Bahamas some day; and then 


nay! a faint emotion of pleasure stirred her it’ll be mine. It’s locked up in that secretary, 
proud heart, as she felt that this man valued, as \ and I saw the governor open it once. It is 


his very life, the love so bitterly slighted by the > 
other. \ 

The concession was slight, but it soothed, \ 
somewhat, Pampalona’s angry disappointment, j 
Hilda rose at his departure, and saying that j 
she must look after mamma, and might remain j 
with her, bade Mrs. Murray good-night, and was j 
going through the little reception-room, opening \ 
upon the verandah, on her way to the stairs, ; 
when Tom followed her, calling out: 

“ Oh, but Hilda, are we going riding in the : 
morning, and do you want your side-saddle 
altered? I must tell David about it, to-night." 

4 ‘ I don’t mind, Tom. Yes, I suppose we will / 
ride," replied Hilda. 

“ All right, then. But see here," in a whisper, 

“ I’ve a secret for you," 

“A secret? What is it?" 

“Come into the study, and I’ll tell you," 
replied Tom. His manner was. so earnest, that 
Hilda followed. 

Opening the door of the large and handsome 
room, devoted to Governor Burleigh’s private 
use, and therefore called his Btudy, Tom lighted > 


labelled, outside, * Private Archives.’ I always 
wanted to know what the Secret Archives were 
about; and so, to-day, I got into the secretary, 
and then into the tin box, and read everything in 
it. And among the papers, I oame to this.’ ’ And 
from an inner pocket, the boy carefully drew and 
unfolded a very antique looking document, nearly 
broken apart in the folds, and docketed: 

“ The Subterraneans of Fort Charlotte." 

CHAPTER VII . 

THE GHOST OF A GBKY NUN. 

“ ‘ Subterraneans of Fort Charlotte,’ ’’ repeated 
Hilda, looking, with a half frightened curiosity, 
at the old document. “ Well, what does it say, 
Tom?" 

“ You can read it, if you like." 

“ No, indeed. I don’t believe in opening 
other people’s boxes, and reading their private 
documents." 

“Pshaw! It’s nothing private for papa; it’s 
only private for the English government. Come, 
don’t be cross," pleaded the boy, holding the 
skirt of his cousin’s dress, as she turned away. 


the candles upon the table, and then closed the 
door, quietly slipping the noiseless bolt upon 
the inside. 

Hilda stood, looking curiously at him. 

For now he applied his shoulder to the end of 
a great bookcase, apparently as solid as the wall 
itself. The book case slid forward a little, 
leaving room for a person to pass behind it. 

“Look in, Hilda. What do you see?" 
whispered Tom, pointing toward the cavity 
thus exposed. 

“ ^ door. Where does it lead ? How did you 
find it?" asked Hilda, her curiosity more excited 
than ever. 

“ The subterranean passage to Fort Charlotte. 
Isn’t it a rummy start to have found it all 1 
myself? I don’t believe another soul knows of 
it, unless it’s the governor; for I’ve a notion its I 


“Never mind the paper; it only tells how the 
governor of that day was scared, lest the 
Spaniards were quietly preparing the minds of the 
slaves for an insurrection, and would at the samp 
time descend upon the island themselves. So he 
constructed, secretly, a passage from this room 
to Fort Charlotte, and from Fort Charlotte down 
to the edge of the water; and always kept a fast 
sailing little schooner at anchor, with a few 
trusty men on board. The old fellow finally 
died, quietly, in his bed; but before that happy 
event occurred, he wrote down this description 
of his work, and told just how to open the pas¬ 
sage, as you see me do. Look, here’s the place, 
behind this row of Colonial Reports, (clever old 
fellow to select his own official reports as the 
books least likely to be disturbed in the whole 
library), and putting your finger in that hole, 
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and palling toward you, and at the same time \ 
pushing the bookcase, you move the whole thing ' 
on its secret rollers, and open the passage. It! 
goes very easily; just try it yourself.” 

As he spoke, Tom replaced the bookcase in its ; 
original position, and made Hilda perceive how ; 
immovable and solid it appeared, and really was, 
except when the pressure upon the spring 
allowed the rollers to act; then he showed her 
the precise mode of working the spring, and 
smote his leg in boyish triumph, as the bookcase 
rolled noiselessly out, obedient to the girl’s 
well-directed movements. 

14 There now, Hilda,” exclaimed he. “ Knowl- ; 
edge is power, they say; and you’ve got that 
much knowledge through me, haven’t you? 
Aren’t you much obliged?” 

“Of course I am, Tom. Come, let’s go into 
the passage.” 

“Will you? That’s jolly. I’ll take one of 
these candles.” 

“But no, it isn’t safe now, for Bertha will be 
sure to go into mamma’s room, on her way to 
bed, and—” 

“Tom! Tom! Where are you, Tom?” called 
a shrill voice, from the upper landing. Tom 
made a face of comical dismay, exclaiming: 

“ Bertha herself! It’s lucky we hadn’t started. 
You push the bookcase back, while I run and see.” 

“Yes, run!” said Hilda, hurriedly; and Tom 
presently appeared in the lower hall, calling up 
to his sister: 

“What is it, Bertha? I’m here, in the study, 
showing Hilda some old books and papers.” 

“Oh I I thought you were up here,” replied 
Bertha, slowly descending, as she spoke. 
“They’ve sent up from Col. Eastman’s, to know 
if you can watch with poor Harry again. He is 
worse, and has asked for you, particularly.” 

“Poor old chap!” exclaimed Tom, heartily. 
“Yes, indeed, I’ll go directly. Poor Harry! 
And a week ago, we were over on Hog Island, 
Bhooting.” 

“ These fevers are so sudden. Hilda, child, I 
wouldn’t sit up, too late, reading; we think 
plenty of sleep one of the best preventions of 
disease, here.” 

“ Yes, I am just going up. Good-night again, 
Bertha;” and Hilda granted her peachy cheek 
to the other’s kind, if somewhat woodeny kiss, 
and the three separated, Tom finding a moment 
to whisper hastily in Hilda’s ear: 

“To-morrow, sometime, we’ll get a chance.” . 

Hilda nodded, said good-night, and went at \ 
once to her mother’s room, where she remained, i 
until Mrs. Waterston sank into a quiet sleep, 
likely to last through the night. The girl crept \ 
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away to her own bedroom, found that it was 
about midnight, and began to prepare for rest. 
But now, when all duties were over, when no 
eye was upon her, all the suppressed pride, and 
shame, and anger seething in her heart for hours, 
rose to the surface, and throwing open the 
jalousies of the window, she leaned her folded 
arms upon the sill, bowed her head upon them, 
and gave herself up to a flood of bitter thought, 
memory, and self-contempt. 

Suddenly she raised her head, dashed the 
burning tears from her eyes, and springing to 
her feet, exclaimed, aloud: 

* * Hilda Waterston, is this you ? Shame, shame \ 
Well, it is the last, the very last time, you will 
disgrace yourself in this way, I hope. Yes, the 
very last.” 

She stood gazing from the window, and 
abstractedly murmuring, “yes, the last time,” 
j over and over, while the pungent sea-breeze, 
t stirring, as the night turned toward morning, 
drifted in at the open window, and cooled the 
fever of her lips and brow. Perhaps it was 
some latent association, perhaps the whim of a 
restless mind ; but as she smelt the sea, a sudden 
reoollection of the subterranean passage, from 
Fort Charlotte to the shore, and a desire to explore 
it, came into the girl’s fancy. Glancing at her 
watch, she murmured: 

“ Two o’clock. The deadest time of night, and 
the safest. I cannot sleep; I am afraid of 
nothing so much as of myself; I would like 
bodily fatigue, and a new sensation; why 
shouldn’t I? I will.” 

And twisting up her long, brown hair, already 
loosened for the night, Miss Waterston hastily 
exchanged her dress for a gray wrapper, her 
dainty slippers for thick shoes, and wrapped her 
head in a dark, tissue veil. 

“I look like the ghost of a nun—and not a 
bad looking one, either,” she said to herself, 
giving the inevitable look into the mirror, by 
which a pretty woman teats every novel costume. 

Taking the unlighted candle in her hand, and 
putting some matches in the pocket of her wrap¬ 
per, she softly opened her door, peeped out, 
listened, and finally stole quietly into the 
corridor and down the stairs. All was silent. 
Letting herself, noiselessly, into the study, she 
bolted the door within, and approached the book¬ 
case, which gave way readily, as before, to her 
touch. Without a pause for reflection, with the 
lighted candle in her hand, she passed through. 
She now found herself at the head of a steep 
flight of stone steps, so narrow, that, as she 
descended, her garments brushed the dark and 
slimy walls at either side. 
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Down, down, and down she went, till the steps 
ended in a narrow passage, cased at the sides 
and overhead with stone; for it was hewn out 
of the solid rock. Here abode strange and 
gloomy echoes, that were stirred even by the 
girl's light feet. More than once she paused, 
and raising the candle above her head, looked 
curiously back, thinking she was pursued. But 
as she paused, the echoes held their breath, and 
hid behind the dense veil of darkness, that shut 
in the solitary figure with its feeble little taper. 

She was not afraid, in the sense that cowards 
know fear; for she came of a brave and high¬ 
hearted race; and had she been a man, she 
would have led a forlorn hope to the battery’s 
mouth, as blithely as her ancestors had done. 
But the position was unusual and startling, and 
in these frequent pauses she could hear the dull 
thumping of her own heart, and caught her breath 
in rapid and eager draughts. 

“ I’m glad I came. It’s better than lying there, 
and making a fool of myself,” whispered she 
once; and a faint little ecbo whispered back, 
“ ’elf,” as if warning her of the neighborhood of 
elfin powers and dangers. 

The distance seemed interminable. But Hilda 
was resolved to see the end of the passage, before 
she turned back. So she kept steadily on, stopping 
now and again beneath one of the spiracles, or air¬ 
holes, contrived at short intervals in the rocky roof, 
to inhale along breath of the cool, salt night-breeze, 
or to consult her watch, and judge of the distance. 

Suddenly, after she had gone, as she supposed, 
nearly two miles, the passage ended in a blank 
wall, whose rough stones and careless masonry, 
as Hilda examined them, by the faint light of her 
candle, suggested that it was of later and more 
careless construction than the passage it closed. 

“ Mrs. Murray said it was stopped up,” said 
Hilda to herself “Well, Tom can knock down 
the wall. I’ll tell him in the morning. Won’t 
he be astonished—” 

“ Is.that you, you villain?” exclaimed a voice, 
close at her ear, in strange, sepulchral accents, 
which yet seemed to be familiar. 

Hilda, really startled, sprang suddenly back¬ 
ward, and dropped her candle, which was extin¬ 
guished in the fall. 

“Brom, I say! Is that you?” repeated the 
voice, angrily. “You needn’t pretend you’re 
not there, for I saw the light. Answer me, you 
dog, or I’ 11 shoot you like one, the minute I get 
out! What did you lock me in for ?” 

“ It’s Mark Trecothick’s voice,” gasped Hilda, 
in a whisper to herself, almost doubting if she 
were awake and sane. Then she raised her 
Toice, saying: 


“ It is not Brom.” 

“ What! A woman’s voice—Dol6res I Have 
you come at last, dear ? Oh, where are you ? I 
cannot see anything in this dungeon—I cannot 
find the way out—1 thought it was a trap. Speak 
again, Dol6res; speak, for heaven’s sake! I am 
so worn and wrought up with rage, and wonder, 
and useless efforts to escape, and this darkness 
and loneliness is so horrible, that I am all but 
mad, and if you had not come—speak—” 

And the poor fellow, on whose sanguine and 
impatient temperament half a dozen hours of soli¬ 
tary confinement, in utter darkness and stillness, 
had wrought even more ruthlessly than that fearful 
punishment does upon ordinary criminals, stood 
pale, haggard, dripping with the cold sweat of 
agony, upon one side of the wall, dividing his 
cell from the passage $ while the woman, whose 
love his neglect had turned to hate, stood upon 
the other, her great eyes staring into the palpa¬ 
ble darkness, whence that voice had issued, her 
icy hands clasped together, her dry lips quiver¬ 
ing, as they tried to form an audible sound. 

“Dol6resl Speak to me, my darling! You 
will not leave me here, surely.” 

“ How came you here ?” gasped Hilda, in whose 
heart a whole world of demons seemed holding 
carnival. 

“ Don’t you know!” demanded Mark, in as¬ 
tonishment *, and he poured out a brief and inco¬ 
herent account of the transaction. 

“And you, Doldres?” he said, at the end. 
“ How came you here, alone ? Can you open 
this door? Speak to me, at least, my darling.” 

“You love—Dol6re8, very much, then?” mur¬ 
mured a voice, so broken and hoarse, that no ear 
could have recognized it as Hilda’s. 

“Love you, dearest! Wait until I can grasp 
your hand, and look in your eyes, and you shall 
see if I love you ” 

Jealousy, pride, rage, all evil passions mastered 
the girl, at this avowal. 

“ Aye, wait until you grasp Doldres’ hand, and 
look in Dol6res’ eyes! Wait, Judas, wait!” she 
cried. 

With the words, she turned, and fled down the 
dark and echoing passage. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

A FENCING HATCH. 

“Well, Brom, is it done?” 

“ Yes, master.” 

“ He’s safely locked up, in the hidden 
dungeon ?” 

“ Yes, master.” 

“ And you piled the rubbish in the passage again, 
to look as if it were caved in and impassable ?” 
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“ Yes, master.’* 

“ Where’s the key?” 

“ Here, master.” 

“And you’re sure you made the door strong, 
and saw that the lock was not rusted away ?” 

“ Put on new lock, master, and pounded lots 
more nails into the door. Safe’s Morro Castle.” 

“All right. You’re a useful dog, Brom, and 
you shall be rewarded. You’re sure that this 
brother of yours is to be trusted ?” 

“Trust him quicker’n I would myself, master.” 

“He’s been very useful, getting this house 
ready, and all; though as it has turned out, I 
had better have pushed on to Havana. Confound 
this fellow—did you have any trouble in getting 
him into the trap?” 

“ Not a bit. I just told him the seflorita was 
waiting for him, and he went fast enough.” 

SeHor Valdez laughed, grimly. “ He’ll have 
time to cool his ardor, before she comes, I fancy. 
Now mind, Brom, I don’t want any injury done to 
this young man Of course you, or your brother, 
or somebody, will see that he is properly fed.” 

The slave looked steadily into his master’s 
face, and the master looked steadily back; and 
one might well fancy that the air grew thick 
with the breath of hell, and that exultant demons 
waved their bat-wings approvingly, as that 
unspoken decree of murder, by starvation, was 
given and received. 

“ I suppose there’s something to eat there, 
master,” said the slave, at last, in a hoarse whisper. 

“ Of course, of course, and you must take 
care not to forget to give the key to your brother, 
before we leave, and tell him to go, and let the 
man out. Two or three days’ imprisonment, with 
plenty to eat, won’t hurt him.” 

“ No, master, and I hope I shan’t forget to 
leave the key with Nesmus, I hope I shan’t.” 

“ Well, I hope you won’t, though I dare say, 

I never shall remember to ask whether you did 
or not. Now we have to see about getting on 
board the schooner, that is to take us off.” 

“ I told Hagar to tell missy—” 

“ Seflor I” exclaimed another voice, and push¬ 
ing open the door of the room. Doldres glided 
swiftly in. She came close to the old man, laid 
her hand upon his arm, and fixing her great, dark < 
eyes upon his face, asked, imperiously: 

“ What has happened ? Why are we to leave 
this place, like thieves in the night ? Have you 
killed a man, or has this hound of yours pulled 
him down for you ?” 

She turned a glance of loathing horror, as she 
spoke, upon Brom, who restlessly changed his 
leg, and licked his lips, very much like the 
hound she compared him to. 1 


“Oh, you’re anxious about your cabellero,” 
sneered Valdez. “ He’s safe enough, I can assure 
you. Brom was just telling me of meeting him, 
walking on the beach, with the girl he was 
making love to on board the steamer—” 

“Send that slave out of the room. I have 
something to say to you, in private.” 

“ Do you hear, Brom ? Your mistress wishes 
to be alone with me, and I with her. Go.” 

The slave looked at his master, with a grin of 
diabolical intelligence, and left the room. Hardly 
had he closed the door, when Doldres, throwing 
back the veil, in which she had partly hidden her 
face, swept close to Valdez, and demanded: 

“ What are you plotting? What are you doing? 
What fiend’s work has that slave been accom¬ 
plishing. I saw it in both your faces; I heard 
it in your voices. I know you, Henrico de—” 

“ Hush, girl! My name is Valdez, only 
Valdez, remember that. And what does this 
insane jealousy and suspicion mean? W’hat do 
| you suspect? What have you heard, or seen?” 

| “ I listened, for a moment, at the door, to 

| discover if you were alone, and—” 

“ Well I” 

As he uttered the ejaculation, the old man 
fixed his fiery eyes upon the girl’s face, with an 
expression that might have struck terror to the 
stoutest heart. Doldres never blanched however. 
With undisguised scorn, she replied: 

“Oh, yes, you can bully, you can threaten; 
and I know very well that you can strike; but 
it is in the dark, and in secret, and generally 
through another hand. Who has that jackal of 
yours been murdering now ?” 

“ Be careful, Doldres, be careful!” 

“ Oh, I am not afraid. You won’t kill me, for 
you want my money, and if I die before I am of 
age, you won’t, as you well know, get it.” 

“ It is not your money, you heartless girl, it is 
you that I want; you, you, and you know it 
well. Oh, Doldres, say that you will marry me; 
vow it upon the crucifix, at your neck; and I 
will, in one moment, change from the cruel tyrant 
you force me to appear, change to your humble 
and willing slave.” 

“Will you spare the Americano’s life?” 

“ Yes—” 

“ Aha I I have trapped you, monster! He is 
in danger then, and yet not dead, or you could 
not change his doom for any bribe. Where is he ? 
What has been done? What is threatened?” 

“ Nothing, you foolish girl. I only meant that 
if he crossed my path again, I would not chastise, 
as I had intended, his impertinent intrusion into 
my affairs, his making love to you, his presump¬ 
tion in supposing—I was only promising to re- 
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frain from vengeance not yet offered to me. But, 
Dol6res, if you will but listen favorably, I can do 
much for him with the woman whom he loves. I 
know, through Violdto de Pampalona, that he 
wishes a certain position, in order that he may 
have means to marry. 1 have some influence, 
that would gain it for him, or, Dol6res—vengeance 
is sweet, especially to your sex—this man has 
pretended to admire, perhaps to love you, for I 
will not affect to know more of his acquaintance 
with you than I really do, but at any rate, he 
has pursued you with words and looks of love, 
while all the while he was betrothed to another, 
and anxiously seeking the means of marrying 
her. Doldres, give me your promise, and I will 
in return, swear to you that Mark Trecothick 
shall never marry Hildegarde Waterston, or any 
other woman. I will make his life, or I will de¬ 
stroy it, as you choose; for it is in my power; 
but I must have my reward.*’ 

“Where is he now?” asked Doldres, averting 
her eyes, lest Valdez should see the desperate 
terror suddenly overflowing them. 

He shrugged his shoulders, and threw out his 
palm contemptuously. 

“ Child ! Do you think me such a tyro, as to 
show you my cards, and then invite you to play 
with me? Give me your promise, and I will 
give you an oath in exchange.” 

“ And your oath would be less than the idlest 
breath of wind, that rustles those palm trees. 
Nor is this man’s life or death so much to me, 
that it should weigh in the decision of a question, 
involving my whole life.' As for marrying 
you—” 

“ Well, are you disposed to think more 
indulgently of the plan? It was your father’s 
dearest wish.” 

“ So you say. He never told me so.” 

“He was dead, before you could be fetched 
from your convent. He left his commands with 
me for you.” 

“ Yes, yes, I have heard it all so often. Well, 
it might, after all, be less intolerable than this 


perpetual imprisonment. I will think of it.*’ 
Let me alone, and perhaps it will grow into a reso¬ 
lution. But, meantime, be careful that nothing 
happens to this Americano, for I may yet fancy 
seeing his life made, or marred, as you say you 
have the means of doing, If you lose your hold 
of him by death, or in any other way, our 
bargain may yet fall through.” 

She left the room, with a coquettish gesture of 
farewell, closing the door behind her. Valdez, 
looking after her, nodded his head two or three 
times, and said: 

“ Yes, my beauty, I understand all that; you 
are afraid of harm to your handsome young 
gallant, and you will temporize a little, until you 
can assure yourself of his safety. You are very 
clever, my little darling; but you have to do with 
a man considerably cleverer than yourself.” 

An hour later, Hagar, the maid of Doldres, 
softly opened the door of the bed-chamber, and 
found Brom crouching upon the floor outside. 

“ Tell master she’s in bed, and sound asleep,” 
whispered she. 

The other nodded, and crept away on his 
errand, while the girl, locking the door, and 
putting the key in her bosom, took a long 
draught of lemonade, from the pitcher beside her 
mistress’ bed, lay down upon the floor, close 
across the doorway, and was soon sound asleep. 

Half an hour or so passed without change 
or sound, except the heavy breathing of the 
servant, the distant roar of the surf upon the 
shore, and the murmur of the wind outside. 

Then, Dol6res, quietly opening her sleepless 
eyes, lay for some moments, looking about her; 
then stealthily rose, dressed herself, looked with 
a smile at the sleeping maid, and from her to the 
pitcher of lemonade; and finally, taking a knotted 
cord, evidently made of torn strips of linen, from 
under her mattress, she tied it firmly to the 
window-sill, seized it with both hands, and, 
light and agile as a young leopardess, disappeared 
through the open casement. 

[to be continued.] 


FOR MUSIC. 

BT M. B. SDWASD8 


Oh ! would that love could die, 
And memories cease to be! 
That a foolish kiss and a sigh 
Were nothing more to me I 

Oh ! would that a summer day, 

A stroll mid the rustling corn, 
Could pass from my heart away, 
Like the little clouds at morn t 


Ah, me! for the starry night, 

The glow-worm under the rose, 
The talk in the fading light. 

Which only one sad heart knows. 

Ah, me 1 for the day’s surprise, 

The love in a parting look, 

The watching of wistful eyes 
For the morrow that never broke. 
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BT JOSIAH ALLEN'S WIFE. 

I wus tellin* you how the Bamberses borrowed l wus keepin’ a hen dairy, and strangers who 
Josi&h But I seen him cornin’ across the house j thought of goin’ into the business would stop, 


lot, and had to stop to get him his supper, and j 
“ lay down my pen,” as the Complete Letter Writer j 
says. He has gone to bed, dear man, and is J 
snorin' loud, so I resume. I always write better, \ 
1 think, when he is snorin’; the music of it sort i 
of stimmilates my intellex. 

Josioh came home, after the Bamberses had j 
borrowed him, perfectly tuckered out. Wasn’t j 
good for nuthin’ hardly for several days. He j 
got strained, somehow, a-puUin’ on that carpet. \ 
Yet after that, they would send for him real often, > 
to help do some job They took as much agin liberty j 
with Josiah as they did with me; they worked \ 
him down almost to skin and bones. j 

And it wasn’t that he suffered, we all suffered. \ 
Why his cow—sufferin’ alone, wus perfectly \ 
awful. They had a cow, a high-headed creeter, 5 
as naughty a-actin’ cow as I ever see in my life, j 
She would hold her head right up, and walk 
over our fence, and trample through the garden. ! 
I didn’t know how Josiah felt about it, but I used j 
to think myself, that I could have stood it as well \ 
agin, if it hadn’t been so high-headed. It would \ 
look so sort o’ independent and overbearin’ at i 
me, when it wus a-walkin’ through the fence, and \ 
tramplin’ through the garden. They tied her l 
up, at nights, but she would get loose, and start j 
right for our premises; seemed to take right to j 
us, jest as the rest of ’em did. But I held firm, \ 
for I see that, gettin’ up night after night, and j 
goin’ out in the night air, chasin’ after that cow, \ 
wus coolin’ off my companion’s affection for the j 
Bamberses. j 

And then they kept the awfulest sight of hens. 1 
I know Josiah was dretful tickled with the idee, i 
at first. Said, “ mebby we could swap with ’em \ 
—get into their herd of hens.” _ And I told him, j 
in a cautious way, “that I shouldn’t wonder a j 
mite if we did.” j 

Wall, them hens seemed to feel jest as the rest j 
of the family did, didn’t seem to want to stay to j 
home & minute, but flocked right over onto us ; j 
stayed right by us day and night; would hang } 
round the doors and doorsteps, and come into the ; 
house every chance they could get, day times; and j 
nights, would roost right along on the door yard j 
fence, and the front porch, and the block bushes, j 
and the pump. Why, the story got out that we i 


and holler to Josiah, and ask him, if he found 
it profitable to keep so many hens. And I’d see 
that man shakin’ his fist at ’em, after they would 
go on, he would be that mad at ’em. Somehow, 
the idee of keepin’ a hen dairy wus always 
dretful obnoxious to Josiah, though it is perfectly 
honorable, as far as I can see. 

Finally, he had made so much of ’em, the two 
boys got to thinkin’ so much of Josiah, that 
they wanted to sleep with him, and he, thinkin’ 
it wouldn’t be neighborly to refuse, let ’em come 
every little while, and they kicked awfully. 
They kicked Josiah Allen till he was black and 
blue. It came tough on Josiah, but I held firm, 
and didn’t say a word, only I merely told him, 
“ that, of course, he couldn’t expect me to sleep 
with the hull neighborhood,” so I went off, and 
slept in the settin’-room bedroom. It made me a 
sight of work, but I held firm. 

Finally, Bamber and his wife, and wive’s 
sister, got into the habit of goin’ off nights to 
parties, and leavin’ the twin with Josiah. And 
though it almost broke my heart to see his suf¬ 
ferin’s, still, held up by principle, and the aim I 
had in view, I would go off, and sleep in the 
settin’-room bedroom, and let Josiah tussle with 
it. Sometimes it would have the colic most all 
night, and the infantum, and the snuffles. But 
though I could have wept, when I hcerd my 
pardner a-groanin’, and a-singin’ in the dead of 
night, and a-callin’ on heaven to witness that no 
other man ever had the sufferin’8 he wus a-suf- 
ferin’, still, held up by my aim, I would lay still, 
and let it go on. 

It wore on Josiah Allen. His health seemed 
to be a-runnin’ down; his morals seemed to be 
loose and totterin’; he would snap me up every 
little while, as if he would take my head off; 
and, unbeknown to him, I would hear him 
a-jawin* to himself, and a-shakin’ his fist at 
nothin' when he wus alone, and actin’. But I 
kep cool; for though he didn’t come out, and 
say a word to me about the Bamberses, still I 
felt a feelin’ that there would be a change. But 
I little thought the change was so near. 

One mornin*, to the breakfast table, as I 
handed Josiah his fourth cup of coffee, he says 
to me, says he, “ Samantha, s’posen’ we go to 

(183) 
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Brother Minkley’ses, to-day, and spend the day. j of your pantaloons. And he said if you didn’t 
1 feel,” says ho, with a deep sithe, “ I feel as if! want your pantaloons to go without your boots 
I needed a change.” \ went with ’em, he guessed he’d wear your boots. 

Says I, looking pityingly on his pale and j as his had been heel-tapped and might show, 
haggard face, 44 You do, Josiah,” And says I, \ And the boys bein’ so took up with you, Mr. 
4 * if 1 wus in your place, I would speak to Brother j Allen, their Ma thought she’d let ’em come ovej 
Minkley about the state of your morals.” Says \ here and sleep with you, while they wus gone; 
I, in a tender, yet firm ip ne, “I don’t want to ( they didn’t know but they might stay several 
scare you, Josiah, nor twit you, but your morals \ days to her folks’ es, as they had heard of a num- 
sccm to be a-totterin’ ; I am afraid you are j ber of parties that wus goin* to be held in that 
a-backslidin’, Jgsiah Allen.” neighborhood. And knowin’ you hadn’t no lit- 

Hc jumped right up out of his chair, and shook tie children of your own, she thought it might be 
his fist over towards Bamber’ses house, and hoi- \ agreeable to you to keep the twin, while they wus 
lered out, in a loud, awful tone: gone—and—” 

44 My morals would be all right, if it wuzn’t She hadn’t got through with her speech, and I 
for them Bamberses, haug ’em!” j don’t know what she would have tackled us for 

You could have knocked me down with a pin- \ next. But the door opened without no warnin’, 

feather (as it were), I wus that shocked and agi- \ and in come Mrs. Bainber herself; and she said 
tated, it had all come onto me so sudden, and his \ that Bamber had been urgin’ her to be took, too, 
tone wus so loud and Bkareful. But before I j and they kinder wanted to be took holt of hands, 
could say a word he went on, a-shakin’ his fist, i and they thought if Josiah and me had some kid 
vehementer, and wilder than I ever see a fist \ gloves by, as they would try to borrow the loan 

shook. i of ’em; they thought it would give ’em a more 

44 1 guess you be neighbered with as I have \ genteel, aristocratic look. 44 And as for the chil- 
been, and slept with by two wild cats, and be j dren,” says she, 44 we shall go off feelin’ jist as 
kicked till you are black and blue, and mebby j safe and happy about ’em as if they wus with us, 
you’d backslide!” j they love dear Mr. Allen so.” And says she, 

Says I, 44 Josiah Allen, if you don’t go to see j with a sweet smile, 44 1 have lived on more places 
1 Brother Minkley, to-day, Brother Minkley shall j than I can think on hardly—we never have 
come and see you. Bid I ever expect to live,” j lived but a little while in a place, somehow the 
says I, with a gloomy face, 44 to see my pardner j climates didn’t agree with us long at a time. But 
rampagin’ ’round worse than any pirate that ever \ never, in all the places we have lived in, have we 
swum the seas, and shakin’ his fist, and actin’, i ever had such neighbors, never, never, did we 
I told you, on the first on’t, Josiah Allen, to $ take such solid comfort a-neighborin’ as we do 
begin as you could hold out.” i here !” . 

44 What if you did?” he yelled out. 44 Who j Josiah jumped right up on his feet, and Bhook 
thought we’d be borrowed out of house and home, j his fist at her, and says he, in a more skareful 
and visated to death, and trampled over by cows, > tone than he had used as yet: 
and roosted on; who s’posed they’d run me over j 44 You have got to stop it. If you don’t stop 
with twin, and work me down to skin and bone, > neighberin’ with me. I’ll know the reason why!” 
and foller me ’round tight to my heels all day, Mrs. Bamber looked skairt and agitated, aw- 
and sleep with me nights, and make dumb luna- ful, but I laid hands on him, and says I, 44 Be 
ticks of themselves. Hang ’em, I say.” j: calm, Josiah Allen, and compose yourself down.” 

Says I, in firm axents, 44 Josiah Allen, if you “I won’t be calm !” says he. 44 1 won’t be 
swear another swear to-day, I’ll part with you composed down.” 

before ’Squire Baker.” Says I, 44 it betters it, Says I, firmly, ptill a-keepin’ between him and 
don’t it, for you to start up and go to swearin’.” ;j her, and still a-layin’ holt of him. 44 You must. 
Before Josiah could answer me a word, the Josiah!” 
door opened, and in come Mrs. Bamber’ses sis- 44 1 tell you I won't , Samantha! I’ll let you 
ter. They never none of ’em knocked, but know,” says he, a-shakin’ his fist at her awful, 
dropped right down on us unexpected, like sun- 44 I’ll let you know that you have run me over 
strokes. j: with twin for the last time; I’ll let you know 

Says she, with a sort of haughty, independent that I have been trampled over, and eat up by 
meen onto her (some like their cow’s meen), and j cows, and roosted on, and slept with for the last 
directin’ her conversation to Josiah: time,” says he, shakin’ both fists at her. 44 You 

44 Mr. Bamber is goin’ to have his likeness took, have neighbered your last neighber with me, and 
to-day, and he would be glad to borrow the loan j I’ll let you know you have.” 
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Says I, 44 Josiah Allen, I tell you to compose 
yourself down.” 

“ And I tell you agin, Samantha, that I toon’t!” 
says he. 

But I could see that his voice wus a sort of 
lowerin’ down gradual, and I knew the worst 
wus over. I spoke sort o’ soothin’ly to him, and 
told him, in tender axents, that he shouldn’t be 
neighbored with another mite; and finally I got 
him quieted down. But he looked bad in the 
face, and his sithes wus fearful. 

My feelin’s for that man give me strength to 
gWe Mrs. Bamber a piece of my mind. My talk 
wus calm, but to the purpose, and very smart. 
It wus a very little on the allegory way. 

I told her jest how I felt about mejum courses ; 
how sweet and happyfyin’ it wus to pursue ’em. 
Says I, “fire is first-rate, dretful comfortin’ for 
warmin’ and cookin’ purposes; too much fire is 
bad, and leads to conflagrations, martyrs, and 
etcetery. Water is good; too much leads to 
drowndin’, dropsy, and so forth. Neigbberin’ is 
good, first-rate, if follered mejumly. Too much 
neighberin’ leads to weariness, anarky, kicks, 
black and blue pardners, and almost delerious 
Joeiahs.” 

As quick as I mentioned the word kick, I see a 
change in Josiah’s face; he begun to shake his fist, 
and act; I see he wus growin’ wild agin; Miss 
Bamber see it, too, and she and her sister fled. 


That very afternoon, Josiah went to Janesville, 
and served some papers onto ’em. They hadn’t 
made no bargain for any certain time, so by 
loosin’ all his rent, he got rid of ’em, before the 
next afternoon. And says he to me, that night, 
as he sot by the fire, rubbin’ some linement onto 
his legs, where he had been kicked, says he to 
me: 

“Samantha, if any human bein’ ever comes 
to rent that house of me, 1’U shoot ’em down, 
jest as I would a mushrat.” 

I knew he had lost over two hundred dollars 
by ’em, and been worked down thin as a rat, and 
been kicked so lame that he couldn’t stand on 
his feet hardly. I knew that man had been 
neighbored almost onto his grave, but 1 couldn’t 
set by calmly and heer him talk no such 
wickedness, and so says I: 

44 Josiah Alien, can’t you ever learn to take a 
mejum course?” Says 1, 4 ‘you needn’t go round, 
huntin’ up renters, or murder one, if they come 
nigh you.” Says 1, 44 you must learn to be more 
moderate and mejum.” 

But he kep right on, a-pourin* out the linement 
in his hand, and rubbin’ it into his legs, and 
stuck to it to the last. 

Says he: 

44 I’d shoot ’em down, jest as I would a mush¬ 
rat ; and there hain’t a law in the land but what 
would bear me out in it.” 


A SUNSET MEMORY. 


BY FAITH LINCOLN. 


It seems not more than one short day, 
Since Blow along this shady way, 

We two walked side by side. 

The leaves were whispering overhead, 
The long grass rustled ’neath our tread, 
The buu’s last rays flushed rosy red, 
Then paled away and died. 

Your words were few; but in your face, 
I read what made that pleasant place 
Seem holy ground to me. 

I knew, dear heart, you loved me well. 
Though from your lips no whisper fell. 
And I ? I had no need to tell 
What you could plainly see. 

Bnt well I knew that happy day, 

Has floated many miles away, 

Adown life’s rapid stream 
And many summer suns have set, 

Bnt, darling, I cannot forget. 

That sunset memory lingers yet, 

Like some remembered dream. 


And when, to-night, I walked, once more, 
The self-same path we wandered o’er, 

In that fair long ago. 

Upon my ear there seemed to fall. 

Your well-known voice in tender call; 
And when I reached the old stone wall, 

I answered soft and low. 

And then I stopped and listened, dear, 
Your presence seemed so strangely near, 

I thought you must have heard. 

But while among the leafless trees, 

An unseen hand, on unseen keys, 

Pbvyed softly, dirge-like symphonies, 

You answered not a word. 

Bnt all my heart was hushed to rest, 
While, as the sun died In the west, 

I wandered slowly on. 

I know—oh 1 knowledge, wondrous sweet. 
Some day my slowly loitering feet 
Shall And a path, when we shall meet, 

On God’s eternal dawn. 
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Mbs. Elliot was very late coming into church 
that Sunday morning—that eventful Sunday 
morning, when Miss Leslie first appeared in 
Pembroke. 

Very stately and slow, in her ample widow’s 
robes, Mrs. Elliot trailed into church, as they 
were singing the last hymn, and Adelaide Leslie 
floated after her, looking like some creature of 
the air, robed in blue sky and golden sunshine. 
She was “Fair, fair, with golden hair;” azure 
eyes large, limpid and innocent; with a sweet, 
serious face; and a slender, willowy figure. Her 
dress was some marvellously lovely fabric, 
thin, lustrous, and of the palest shade of “ bird’s- 
egg blue.” The bonnet, resting on her golden 
hair, was of the same exquisite shade, with a 
foam of white lace upon it, and clusters of forget- 
me-nots under the brim. Gleams of gold shone | 
out from the thick cable-chain round her neck, ; 
from the ear-rings and brooch of Etruscan gold 
and pearls, from the bracelets round her little 
wrists. Even her prayer-book was bound in pale 
blue velvet, with rich clasps and ornaments of gold. 

Nothing so lovely had ever been seen in Pem¬ 
broke. No wonder that people, who had turned 
their heads at the sound of the late opening door, 
remained in that position, staring, with wide- ; 
open eyes, at this vision of beauty. Slowly sho ; 
floated up the aisle, subsided into a seat beside 
Mrs. Elliot, and bent forward, decorously, rest- ; 
ing her brow upon her little gloved hand, for ten 
seconds. Then she raised her head, glanced 
round her for a moment, with those sweet, melt¬ 
ing eyes, and then, dropping her lids, sat meekly j 
listening to the good pastor’s sermon. Listen¬ 
ing ? Oh, of course she was ! Could a creature 
so lovely fail to be angelically good ? Could any 
but devout thoughts dwell in the pure shrine of 
the heart that beat under that robe of “ himmel- 
blau ?” 

“ That’s Mrs. Elliot’s niece, Miss Adelaide Les¬ 
lie,” people whispered to each other, as they 
came out of ehurch. “ Did you ever see anything 
half as lovely ?” 

Some favored few, whoso pews were close to 
Mrs. Elliot’s, wero introduced to her in the ves¬ 
tibule, or as they stood on the steps in the sum¬ 
mer sunlight, and were fascinated by the grace- 
fill bend of her head, the smile that stole round J 
her lips, and the soft murmur of her voice. ; 

( 136 ) 


At the gate, Mrs. Elliot paused to speak to a 
young man, who was hastily entering, with his 
eyes fixed on the crowd pouring out of the church 
door. 

“ Ah, Mr. Holmes, I have a scolding for you,” 
she said, playftilly. “ Why were you not in the 
choir, to-day? I missed your tenor!” 

The young man smiled, bowed, glanced past 
her at the beautiful young face, that appeared 
behind Mrs. Elliot, even while he was speaking 
I to that lady. 

! “I was too late for churoh, Mrs. Elliot,” he 
| said. “I rode in from my mother’s, this 
morning.” 

“ I was greatly disappointed,” continued the 
lady. “ I had been telling my niece about our 
fine choir, and especially about your tenor—Mr. 
Ilolmes, let me introduce you to my niece, 
Miss Leslie—and I was so sorry she did not hear 
you!” 

And Miss Leslie’s sweet, smiling lips softly re¬ 
peated, “ so sorry!” while her blue eyes sank 
timidly under the gaze of Cyril Holmes’ bright 
dark ones. 

In two minutes more, the ladies were gliding 
serenely along the pavement, with Mr. Holmes 
beside them, the elderly lady talking with great 
animation, the younger one smiling bewitchingly 
now and then, and murmuring a few words in 
so soft a tone that Cyril was forced to bend his 
lofty head to hear her. 

And all this in full view of pretty Emily Ward, 
who stood On the church steps, and followed them 
for a few moments, with her clear, dark gray 
eyes, and then turned away to answer, with a 
smile, a gentleman who spoke to her. It was 
Sam Lindsay, asking if ho might walk home with 
her. Emily nodded a gracious assent, and Sam 
thought ha had never known her so charming, or 
seen her piquante little face so bright, so dimpled, 
and so rich in color and change, as during that 
walk. 

He never guessed at the dull aching that filled 
Emily’s heart, or how near the hot tears were to 
the eyes, that seemed to him so clear and joyous, 
or how often a laugh covered up the sound of a 
sigh. 

For Cyril had been three days out of town, and 
now he had not spoken a word to her, but had 
cooly walked off with this beautiful, hateftd 
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stranger! And Bhe had believed that Cyril loved 
her. His eyes had told her so a thousand times, 
though his lips never had spoken the magic 
words. 

Meantime, Mrs. Elliot’s house was reached, 
and Cyril lingered with the ladies, in the porch, 
and watched the people passing by. 

44 There is such a pretty girl coming. Who is 
it?” asked Miss Leslie’s soft voice, as Emily and 
her escort drew near. 

“That is Emily Ward, dear,” replied Mrs. 
Elliot. 

Emily’s eyes were raised smilingly to Sam’s 
fece. Apparently, she did not see the group on 
the porch, until Sam raised his hat and bowed. 
Then she turned her head, bowed slightly, and 
instantly looked away again. 

“ Oh, how pretty!” breathed Miss Leslie. 
44 And they were so absorbed in each other they 
scarcely saw us. Auntie says I am very silly, 
but do you know I am always weaving romances 
about people, and I can always tell, at a glance, 
when people are in love with each other. It 
must be instinct, I suppose, for you know 1 am 
not clever enough to find it out any other way.” 

Such a sweet little ripple of laughter ran 
through the last words! Cyril could not help 
smiling, and gallantly declaring that he 44 did not 
know any such thing,” even while he was won¬ 
dering, wrathfully, in his heart, if Emily could 
possibly prefer Sam Lindsay to himself. 

44 1 don’t.think your instinct has led you far 
astray this time, love,” said Mrs. Elliot, smiling 
mischievously. 

Cyril stood, watching Emily and Sam as they 
crossed the street, entered Mr. Ward’s yard, and 
sauntered slowly up to the porch, where they 
stood, chatting gaily. Emily’s laugh came across 
the street, now and then, distinctly. 

44 Do come in, Mr. Holmes. It is so warm, out 
here,” said Mrs. Elliot, in her pleasant, cordial 
voice. 

Cyril hesitated. Perhaps he might have 
declined, but at that instant, Emily went into 
the house, and Sam followed her. 

“There’ll be no use going there, now that 
Sam has taken possession of her,” he thought, 
moodily; and so he accepted the invitation, and 
sat for half an hour in the cool, shaded, flower- 
Bcented, little parlor, gazing at Adelaide, as he 
would have done at a lovely picture. She was 
very vivacious, too, talking more as she became 
better acquainted with him; saying such pretty, 
artless things, and deferring so sweetly to his 
or her aunt’s opinions. He found himself com¬ 
paring her to all the pretty, innocent, pure 
things in the world. She was, most of all, like 


a lily, sweet and spotless, swayed by every 
passing breeze. Certainly, she was very differ¬ 
ent from Emily, that ‘‘rosebud set* with little 
wilfhl thorns.” He missed the piquancy of that 
young woman’s conversation; the flashes of 
spirit; the gay defiance; the frank dissent from 
his opinions; the fearless utterance of her own 
slightly lawless sentiments. But it was very 
| flattering to be so deferred to, so stood in awe of! 

It was a pleasant half hour, and when Cyril 
rose to go, he was pleased that Mrs. Elliot 
cordially asked him to “ come again.” 

“Now, Mr. Holmes, you are one of my real 
friends , I am sure,” (it did not occur to Cyril, 
just then, that he had always a little disliked 
; Mrs. Elliot, and utterly distrusted her,) “ and I 
: shall depend upon you to help me entertain this 
: poor, dear child, a little, and keep her from 
perishing with dulness.” 

Cyril heartily promised to do all in his power, 
for the young lady’s entertainment. Before he 
actually departed, he had made an engagement 
to drive with her, the next evening, and hod 
; promised to bring her a new novel 1 

Then he went out into the BunBhine again. 

“Well, Addie,” said Mrs. Elliot, eagerly 
\ turning to her niece^ 44 how do you think he will 
do ?” 

| That young lady’s face wore a thoughtful 
j expression. She shrugged her shoulders enre- 
< lessly, and replied, rather slowly, “pretty well. 
\ You are sure he is rich ?” 

“ Oh, quite rich; and his mother has a hand¬ 
le some fortune, which will be his.” 

“But that girl—Emily Ward? You are 
certain he is not engaged to her?” 

44 Very sure! Mrs. Ward couldn’t help telling 
; it, if he was. But if he had been, you could 
: still—” 

Mrs. tllliot paused, expressively, and Miss 
Leslie answered, with another shrug of her 
shoulders: 

“Oh, I could make the man fall in love with 
me, of course. But he looks to me, like one of 
! those men who are perfect fools about what they 
call ‘honor;’ and he’d break his head, or his 
j neck, before he’d break a promise.” With which 
; remark, the young lady floated to the window, 

' and peeped through the closed blinds. 

44 Why! He has gone straight over to Mr. 
Ward’s,” said Mrs. Elliot, seeing Cyril in the 
j opposite porch. 

! ‘'Oh, of course,” said Addie, with a cool, 

little laugh, 44 but the other one is still there.” 

1 “ How do you know ?” asked Mrs. Elliot, 

| “ I've been listening for the gate. It shuts with 

\ a bang, you know.” 
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“The other one” teas still there, as Cyril* Miss Leslie seemed to think very little of her 
entered the parlor. Yes, there, and sitting on \ own abilities. 

the same sofa with Emily, and not at all inclined > “ Oh, I can’t sing,” she said, smilingly. “ I 

to hurry away. Emily rose, nodded a rather j am only trying to accompany you, that I may 
cool “good morning” to Cyril, though her color 5 hear your voice. How I do love a rich, full 
d/d deepen a little. | tenor, like yours.” Then she blushed charmingly, 

If Cyril could only have guessed how her \ and faltered, and declared she “ didn't mean to 
heart was beating, and how hard it was to keep 
her voice steady, and her eyes quietly upraised. 

And poor Sam would have been dismayed, if 
he had know how heartily these two good friends 
of his were wishing him at the bottom of the Red \ and even the murmur of voices, between the 
Sea. But he sat contentedly on that sofa, and \ anthems and hymns. It distracted Emily’s at- 
asked questions, in his good-natured way, about \ tention a little, and made her give very random 
“ the widow’s pretty niece,” and manifested not \ answers, sometimes, to Sam’s remarks; but then 
the slightest signs of going; so that Cyril, at last, \ she would beg his pardon, with a laugh, and 
started up, out of all patience, and to Sam’s easy j good-natured Sam never took offence. 

“ what’s your hurry ?” replied, hastily, “ I don’t | When Sam went away, the music had not 
want to bore Miss Emily any longer.” Then, > ceased and Emily went up to her own room, and 
with a little hesitation, he turned to Emily, and > sat by the window, and listened to it. 
asked formally, if he, “might have the pleasure S Do you remember how Mrs. Browning’s Bianca 
of going to church with her, that night ?” [ listened to the nightingales, when Giulid had - 

Ah! how hard a fete it was, that compelled 5 forsaken her, and declares: “ they sing for spite, 
Emily to answer, calmly, “ thank you, but I have i they sing for hate, they sing for doom?” Just 
an engagement with Mr. Lindsay.” < so sounded those voices, floating through the 

If Mr. Ward’s house had been the Palace of l warm, moonlit, summer night, to Emily, sitting 
Truth, Cyril would have heard the “ I’m so \ there, in the darkness, with hot tears stealing 
sorry ! If you had only coma five minutes sooner; \ down her cheeks, and falling on her tightly 
it would make me perfectly happy to go with J clasped hands. How different everything was 
you,” that Emily was saying in her heart. If, < now, from what it had been this morning, when 
if, if. Ah, dear me, how many woeful “if’a” \ she had gone to church so happily, her heart 
there are in the world. \ fluttering every now and then, with the thought 

But, after that, there was nothing for Cyril to j that Cyril would be there. When she missed 
do, but to retire, civilly, chafing under Sam’s j him from the choir, she still was not troubled; 
laugh, and his joking “got ahead of you this \ for she thought he would certainly be waiting 
time, old follow.” \ for her, at the door. He had said, when they 

And when it was almost time for evening ser- \ parted last, “ I will see you on Sunday,” and 
vice, it occurred to Cyril that he’d as well stroll j she knew he would be there. How had it all 
round to Mrs. Elliot’s, and take “ that little girl” j happened ? She was bewildered, by the siidden- 
to church. Which he proceeded to do, and was \ ness with which her happiness had vanished, and 
rewarded by a look of gratitude in those sweet, i dismayed to find how utterly she had given her 
blue eyes, and a murmur of, “ It was very kind j heart to one, who could desert her so easily, for 
to think of me: I did so want to go to church ; 5 this fair, strange face. For he had deserted her, 
and we are two lone women here, you know.” j she felt in her heart. He was gone, never to 
Cyril sat in Mrs. Elliot’s pew, of course, and j return! 
the choir again missed his fine tenor. He re- \ You see, Emily was young, and had never 
gretted the move a little, when he heard Emily ? been unhappy before, and so she did not see how 
Ward’s soft, full alto, and remembered how \ she could ever be happy again, 
delightful it used to be to sing the duett with j If, when Emily sobbed herself to sleep, that 
her, in “ Deus Misereatur” which was quite night, she had any lingering hope, that “ fate,” 
spoiled now by Mr. Harper’s husky tones. \ not Cyril, had been to blame for the cloud that 
But after church, at Mrs. Elliot’s, they had \ divided them, it was doomed to speedy extinction, 
some sacred music; “the widow” singing a > Cyril did not come near her, (she could not 
tolerable alto, and Miss Leslie taking the l know that lie really wanted to come, but was 
soprano, with a voice naturally weak and thin, l prevented by business,) and in the afternoon, 
but cultivated to a high degree, and managed \ she saw him go for a drive with Miss Leslie, 
most artistically. \ “The little rift, within the lute,” was slowly 


s be a flatterer, but she had such a silly way of 
1 saying whatever she thought.” 

\ Across the street, Emily and Sam sat in the 
\ moonlight, and heard every note of the music. 
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widening. Then, on Tuesday evening, Cyril did 
come. But, alas I Sam was there before him. 
Emily was distrait , and almost cool; Cyril 
provoked, and out of humor. 

His visit was a short one, and he went away, 
thinking that Miss Leslie had not been so far 
from the mark, when she had raised those con¬ 
fiding blue eyes to his, during their drive, and 
declared that Miss Ward was the prettiest, 
prettiest girl she ever saw, but 44 isn’t she just 
ever so little of a flirt?” 

Then, seeing a singular expression upon Cyril’s 
lace, she had hastily exclaimed, “Oh, I’m so 
sorry 1 said that, because it sounds ill-natured; 
and then I see she is a friend of yours. Indeed, 

I do think her very sweet. She called to see me, 
this morning, and she was so kind. I wish I 
didn’t say things without thinking.” 

Yes, Emily had called to see Miss Leslie. 
Everybody in Pembroke was calling to see her, 
and the whole town went wild about her. Mrs. 
Taylor gave a little party, on Wednesday night, 
to which Cyril escorted Mrs. Elliot and Mms 
Leslie; and never was a triumph more complete 
than Addie’s, that night. She was fairly installed 
as a belle, and yet bore her honors so meekly 
and sweetly, that the very girls, whose admirers 
she was carrying off, were obliged to own that 
she was “ perfectly lovely.” 

Thursday evening, the same thing was repeated 
at Mrs. Wright’s, though Cyril was not her escort. 
Neither was he Emily’s; for Sam Lindsay had 
extorted a promise from her, on Sunday, to go 
with him. Sam was not the only one of Emily’s 
admirers, who remained faithful to her; but he 
certainly seemed more deeply in earnest than the 
others; and, by some strange fatality, was al¬ 
ways in Cyril’s way, when the latter attempted 
to see Emily, or to make any engagement with 
her. 

Was it 44 fete,” or was it Emily’s pride, which 
made her avoid the very person she was breaking 
her heart for, and unconsciously encourage one 
she did not in the least care about ? 

Friday came at last. That was 44 choir¬ 
meeting” night, and for months, Cyril had had 
a 44 standing engagement,” to go with Emily to 
the church. 

Cyril had really looked forward, with eager¬ 
ness, to this evening, as a time that would 
certainly clear up the strange misunderstanding 
between Emily and himself. It was with some 
little vexation then, that he heard the sound of 
several voices, as he entered Mrs. Ward’s parlor, 
at least an hour before the time for the meeting. 

Mrs. Elliot’s lively voice was the first to greet 
him. 44 Oh, Mr. Holmes,” she cried, 44 1 have 


been asking a favor of Emily. I know you will 
grant it. I want you to smuggle Addie and 
myself in, to hear the choir practice, this 
evening? We will slip into the church, in the 
dark, and quietly eiyoy the music. Do say we 
may go. We know you practice all sorts of 
lovely things there, that we never hear in 
church.” 

And Miss Leslie’s melting eyes entreated, as 
plainly as her soft voice, 44 do let us go !” 

As it was quite common, for persons to drop 
into the church, to hear the choir practice, though 
it suited Mrs. Elliot to seem ignorant of this, a 
refusal was impossible. The merest civility de¬ 
manded that Cyril and Emily should consent. 
The two ladies went into raptures of delight and 
gratitude, which Emily received very quietly, 
Cyril with polite composure and inward vexation. 
Then Mrs. Elliot was determined to hear 44 dear 
Emily” sing, and sat in a trance of delight, by 
the piano, calling for song after song, while 
Addie and Cyril were quite at the other end of 
the long parlor, looking at photographs. 

When it was time to go to the church—some¬ 
how—no one quite knew how—Emily found 
herself walking with Mrs. Elliot, while Miss 
Leslie hung on Cyril’s arm, and talked to him in 
her cooing voice. f It was the same thing coming 
back. Miss Leslie was in gentle ecstasies about 
the music, especially about a duett between Mr. 
Holmes and Miss Ward, which she said was 
44 divine.” 

Now, in that very duett, Emily had suddenly 
paused, and said, very decidedly, 44 Mr. Holmes, 
your time is all wrong there,” and Miss Leslie 
sweetly 44 wondered how anyone could find fault 
with such singing.” 

Of course, all this would have seemed rank 
flattery, from lips less lovely than Addie’s; but 
what she said always seemed the artless utter¬ 
ance of an innocent, confiding child. The aunt 
might be manoeuvring and deceitful, but surely 
the niece was pure as she was beautiful 1 That 
was what Cyril thought. 

Emily, not so easily blinded by a sister’s 
loveliness, saw herself the victim of a couple of 
skilful manoeuvrers, and pride forbade her to 
raise a finger in her own defense. 

44 No, if Cyril could be enticed from her, by 
arts like these, she would not try, by word or 
look, to detain him.” So Emily was cool and 
constrained, and would not see one or two efforts, 
which Cyril made, in the next few days, to arrive 
at an understanding with her. 

Poor child ! She was so afraid of displaying 
any eagerness to win him back, that she went to 
the opposite extreme, and was almost rude in 
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her manner to him. Besides, she did not believe ; 
he wanted to explain his oonduct, for was not 
Addie Leslie always running over to ask her ad¬ 
vice about the 44 propriety” of going here, there 
and everywhere, with Mr. Holmes ? Was she not 
always repeating, as artlessly as a child would 
have done, a thousand pretty speeches of Mr. 
Holmes; and asking Emily, with great, earnest 
eyes, to “ tell her really if Mr. Holmes was a 
man a girl might trust f” 

Addie had become, she said, 44 so fond” of 
Emily. Morn, noon, and night, she would come 
glancing in at Mrs. Ward’s, charming everybody 
but Emily, by her sweetness and beauty, and mak- 
iug herself “ at home” in the prettiest way, and 
somehow meeting Cyril there several times. And 
she seemed totally blind to the fact that Emily 
had never liked her, and was beginning to loathe 
the very sight of the 44 blue and gold” beauty. 
That was the name she went by now, and young 
men might be Been wearing her colors—blue and 
yellow flowers in their button-holes, or else a 
tiny bell in gold and blue enamel, suspended from 
the watch chain. 

Cyril Holmes had, once or twice, been seen, af¬ 
ter a walk to 44 Carter’s woods,” with Miss Leslie, 
with a little knot of wild 44 forget-me-nots,” and j 
a golden buttercup, pinned on his coat. Emily j 
Ward and Sam Lindsay had met them, face to < 
face, once, when Cyril wore 44 Miss Leslie’s col- { 
ors” so, and Emily’s quick eyes glanced at the 4 
little, innocent flowers, and then flashed one look j 
full into Cyril’s—a look that spoke volumes of J 
haughty disdain. j 

When they had passed by, Cyril turned his j 
head, and looked after them, attracted by the i 
sound of Emily’s peculiarly sweet, ringing laugh. 

Emily’s cold and haughty look had stung him j 
to the soul. What evil influence had changed 
her liking for him, which he had once dared to 5 
hope might ripen into love, to the aversion she \ 
had so plainly showed of late? Then Emily’s j 
laugh had brought back, so plainly, 44 those joy- ' 
ous days,” when they were good friends, and he 
thought they would be something more. Could 
he let this hope fade from him entirely ? Was 
there no way to regain his place in her esteem ? 
Was stupid Sam Lindsay going to win the heart 
that he had hoped to possess ? 

Miss Leslie’s soft voice recalled him from his 
reverie. 

44 1 suppose that is really an engagement,” she 
said. 

44 What makes you think so?” asked Cyril, 
hastily. 

44 Oh, everybody says so!” she answered, 
laughing. 44 And, indeed, dear Emily confessed 


it to me. Oh, there I I didn’t mean to tell. But 
1 am so silly about telling you things! Well, 
yon must keep it a profound secret. Remember. 

I told you, once, I feared Emily was a flirt. I 
thought, perhaps, she was—not—not as true and 
sincere as a girl ought to be, with such an hon¬ 
est, good fellow as Mr. Lindsay. But I did her 
great injustice. One day, just to try her, 1 be¬ 
gan to laugh about him, a little—about his not 
being clever, you know—not as clever as—as you 
—well, I did say just that—and she flushed up, 
and said, 4 He was not stupid, at all, and he was 
pure gold; that sincerity was better than clever¬ 
ness, and that any woman might be proud of his 
love.’ ” 

Miss Leslie was a good mimic. She gave the 
very intonations of Emily’s clear voice, the little, 
proud toss of her head. 

Cyril knew she had said all this. 

44 And then,” continiied Miss Leslie, 44 1 said, 

4 Oh, my dearest, if 1 had known you were en¬ 
gaged to him, I wouldn’t have said a word!’ 
And she said, 4 Of course, I am engaged to him. 
He suits me perfectly. A very clever husband 
would be a great inconvenience. I would rather 
have one that cpuld be blinded and led a little.’ ” 

That rang false, but Cyril was too much over¬ 
whelmed with the sudden conviction that Emily 
was lost to him, to notice the jar. It only gave 
him a clue to Emily’s reason for preferring Sam 
Lindsay to himself. Emily loved her own way. 
So did he—and Sam loved to be ruled by the 
pretty tyrant he worshipped. Well, certainly 
Miss Ward should not have the satisfaction of 
seeing that he was a sufferer by her inconstancy. 

It was easy enough to console himself for her 
scorn. Addie Leslie’s blue eyes were tenderer 
far, than ever Emily’s sparkling, dark gray orbs 
had been. And Addie was an artless child, who 
would look up to him, be guided by him, aud 
love him with all her innocent, trusting heart. 
For the young lady had contrived to make him 
believe all this, and to persuade him that her 
heart was half-won already. 

44 Everybody” did say that Emily Ward and 
Sam Lindsay were engaged. Half-a-dozen peo¬ 
ple told Cyril of it the next day. And in a few 
more days another rumor was afloat on the sum-\ 
mer air. It was that Miss Leslie and Mr. Holmes 
were likewise engaged. 44 Engaged in six weeks 
from their first meeting,” thought Emily, with a 
sort of stunned bewilderment. 44 1 didn’t think 
anyone could love and unlove, and love again, so 
quickly.” 

Then she smiled a little, faint, sad smile, as 
there came into her heart a verse, she had once 
heard Cyril quote: 
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“ Tell me how lore oometh. 

It comes unsought, nnsont. 

And tell mo how love goeth. 

That was not love that went.” 

Life was a bitter, and a weary thing to Emily, 
just now. It did not seem to matter much what 
she did. It would be just as well to marry 8am 
Lindsay, and try to be a good wife to him, while 
the lived , as to do anything else. Perhaps, if she 
married Sam, he would take her away, and let 
her die somewhere else, where she would not be 
driven mad, by the sight of Cyril’s face, and the 
flash of the Blue and Gold beauty’s fatal loveli¬ 
ness. Grief it selfish, and the poor child did not, 
just at first, see how cruelly unjust this would be 
to honest, true-hearted Sam. 

But—the world goes on, though hearts break. 
Emily, who spent her nights in bitter tears and 
broken, restless slumbers, could yet dress her¬ 
self in her pretty summer muslins, and go to 
church and lectures, shopping and visiting; to 
concerts and parties; could smile, and talk, and 
look pretty, and hide her grief from every one, 
even from her watchful, tender mother. 

To most people, she seemed in better spirits 
than usual. And certainly she had never looked 
prettier than she did one night, a week after she 
first heard of Cyril’s engagement, when Mrs. 
Middleton gave the grandest party of the whole 
round of entertainments, that had been given in 
Mis9 Leslie’s honor. 

Emily was dressed in airy, snowy tarltan, with 
scarlet geranium blooms on her breast, and in 
her waving, dark hair. Even Addie Leslie, in 
her pale blue silk and tulle, with its loopings of 
gold cord, was scarcely prettier that Emily, that 
night. 

Cyril had not even seen Emily, for a week, 
and the sight of her brilliant face thrilled him, 
as it used to do, in the “old times.” He lclt 
that he must speak to her. Watching for an 
opp-rtunity, he found it, when her partner in a 
dance had left her, for a moment, to find her 
fan. Under the clash of the music, and the 
“confusion of tongues,” she suddenly heard 
Cyril’s voice, close to her. 

“Miss Ward,” he said, eagerly and abruptly. 
“ Tell me, please, what have I done, to offend 
you?” 

Emily turned, and looked at him, quietly and 
coldly. 

“ I have not complained of you, have I, Mr. 
Holmes?” she said, with a careless little smile. 

“ No—but—your manner is so different. Will 
you let me come, and see you, and explain—” 

“Explain what?” she said, with an air of 
quiet surprise. 

Cyril bit his lip, and his face flushed. 


| “ What a fool I am,” he thought, “ to let her 

j see how much I care.” Then, in as cold a tone 
I as her own, he said, “ I beg your pardon. I had 
| imagined we might still be friends, in spite of— 
| this—this engagement.” 

i “ Oh, certainly, Mr. Holmes. I shall always 
be your friend,” she said, with gentle, cold 
politeness. 

Then she welcomed her partner, who came up, 
with a bright smile, and Cyril moved off, dis¬ 
comforted, muttering to himself, “ well, at least, 
she has the grace not to deny her engagement.” 
And Emily keenly realised, that until note, until 
she had heard Cyril himself, allude to his 
engagement, she had not believed it could be a 
fact. 

Never had Adelaide Leslie been more fasci¬ 
nating, than she was that night; and Cyril tried 
hard to believe that he was really “ in love” with 
her. 

As he lingered in Mrs. Elliot’s parlor, saying 
“good-night” to the fair blonde, he had quite 
made up his mind that he did love her. 

She did look, at that moment, lovely as an 
angel. Her hair was loosened a little, and 
pushed carelessly back from her face; her cheeks 
were softly flushed; her blue eyes raised 
innocently to his. 

He held her hand—longer than was nec¬ 
essary to say [good-by—and Bhe did not 
withdraw it. He even fancied the slender little 
fingers returned his soft pressure. He saw the 
sweet eyes fall, and the graceful head droop a 
little. It was all so pretty! I don’t mean to 
excuse Cyril for what he did. I only want to 
ask how many men, just in his circumstances, 
would have refrained from stooping to kiss 
those lovely lips? 

In five minutes more, Cyril was walking home, 
in the gray dawn, thinking to himself: “ Well, it 
isn’t so bad. She is a dear little thing. I sup¬ 
pose I must go there as early as I can, to-morrow; 
I mean to-day. She does love me; and I can’t 
be such a scamp, as to back out, now.” 

So, you see, if no good angel interposes to 
prevent, here are our hero and heroine going to 
make themselves miserable for life, by marrying 
the wrong people. 

Something did interpose. Whether it was a 
good angel, or not, who shall say ? This 
happened. Mrs. Elliot and her lovely niece had 
a quarrel. The battle was fought in the dining¬ 
room, next to the parlor. How it begun, in 
wha^ trifle of millinery, or in what great question 
of morals, it had its rise, no one knows. But it 
raged fiercely for an hour, and terminated in 
hysteric sobs, and vows of eternal hatred. 
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When Cyril came to the door, the servant, who j 
answered his knock, was grinning with delight, \ 
and the sound of high voices filled the air. Cyril i 
heard sobs and shrieks, and thought some terrible 
calamity had befallen the house. j 

“What’sthe matter?” he asked, in conster- \ 
nation. 1 

Bob pushed open the parlor door, and explained, j 
with a grin: < 

"Dey’s only quar’lin’, sah. Bey quar’ls a 
heap.” | 

Cyril stood confounded, with not even presence [ 
of mind enough to retreat. Then came a high, j 
angry voice. I 

44 If ever I have a house, madam,” it said, \ 
44 you shall never set foot in it I” And instantly, \ 
one, a shade higher and angrier, retorted : “ you \ 
shan’t have a house, if / can help it!” 

Then the door, between the two rooms, burst \ 
open, and Mrs. Elliot stood in the entrance. \ 
Her niece, in startling dishabille of old wrapper \ 
and crimping pins, vanished, with a shriek, out \ 
of a back door. But Mrs. Elliot bounced into \ 
the room. i 

“I’m glad you did hear!” she cried. “I \ 
want to expose her disgraceful arts. You think j 
her so sweet and innocent. I tell you she’s as 
artful as—as Judas! She planned it all, before j 
r she came here. She meant to marry you from [ 
the first. She wants your money. Don’t you 
believe its anything else. Love you! She hasn’t 
one grain of love for anything but herself, in her 
whole composition. She let you kiss her, last 
night, did she ? Oh! you see I know all about 
it. Well, you needn’t think you are the only 
one, that has kissed her. Ask George Middle- 
ton about that. Yes, that great, stupid George 
Middleton, ne has more money than you have ; 
but she knew you were ambitious; and she wanted 
somebody, who would make a great name in the 
world—for her. She has played her cards well, 

I tell you. She knew if you failed to be caught 
by her arts, she could *get Middleton, easy 
enough. She has been telling you lies ! lies! 
lies! from the very first. She told you that 
Emily Ward was engaged to Sam Lindsay, and 
she is not !” 

That roused Cyril from the state of stupified 
silence, in which he had listened to this 
astounding tirade. 

44 Emily Ward is not engaged ?” he exclaimed, 
hurriedly. 

“ No, she is not. You may go and ask her. 

I see you, Miss!” shrieked the widow, with a 
sudden access of fiiry, shaking her fist in the 
direction of the door. 4 ‘ You can’t fool him, 
now. I have spoilt your pretty plans I” 


Cyril turned. Adelaide stood there, draped in 
a pale, blue, morning-dress; her fair hair loosely 
knotted, her face pale, but exquisitely lovely. 

Cyril spoke up, quickly and sternly. 

“ Why did you tell me that Emily Ward was 
engaged to Mr. Lindsay?” he asked, with his 
eyes blazing, and fixed on her face. 

She raised her white hands, and stretched 
them, entreatingly, towards him. Her beautiful 
eyes were full of tears. 

“ Oh, Cyril, forgive me!” she exclaimed, in a 
voice of passionate entreaty. 44 1 told you so 
because—because I loved you.” 

Ristori herself might have been proud of that 
graceful pose, of those thrilling tones, of that 
expression of despair, contrition and devotion. 
It would have 44 brought down the house,” in any 
theatre. 

But Mrs. Elliot burst into a mocking, incred¬ 
ulous laugh. Cyril said, coolly, 44 Excuse me, 
Miss Leslie, but I can scarcely believe that.” 
Then, with a slight bow, he stepped past the 
young laxly, strode out of the front door, down 
the steps, and went straight across the street. 

For a minute, aunt and niece stood, glaring 
at each other in silence. Mrs. Ward’s gate 
closed with a 44 bang,” and at the sound, 
Adelaide turned, ran up stairs, and locked her* 
self into her own room, while Mrs. Elliot sank 
on the sofa, in wild hysterics. 

Emily’s little brother met Cyril at the door, 
and ushering him into the parlor, called, with 
infantile coolness, up the stairs, 44 Sister Emme, 
somebody wants you, down here!” 

Emme thought it must be Sam Lindsay, 
and came down slowly, trembling a little, and 
very pale. She had made up her mind now to 
that fatal 44 yes.” 

But she stopped abruptly, when she saw Cyril, 
and the color surged up into her cheeks. 

Before she could speak, he sprang to her, and 
seized her hand. 

44 Mr. Holmes!” she exclaimed, indignantly, 
trying to disengage her hand. 

44 You must listen to me, Emily,” he said, 
impetuously. 14 1 know, now, you are not 
engaged to Sam Lindsay.” 

44 No, certainly not,” said Emily, faintly. 
44 But—but you are engaged to Miss Leslie.” 

44 No, I am not. Thank heaven, I am not!” 
said Cyril, with great energy. "I never loved 
her. I never loved any one but you. I love you 
now, and I shall love you as long as I live !” 

This was plain enough, surely, yet Emily 
could not quite comprehend it. 

She put her hand before her eyes, and took it 
away again, with a bewildered gesture. 
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“What does it all mean?” she asked, trem¬ 
blingly. “ Why did you stay away so from me ? 
I thought you had forgotten me.” 

She looked at him, with her eyes full of tears. 
Honest tears, in true, faithful eyes. 

“ I stayed away, because I was a fool! Because 
I let two clever, unscrupulous women blind me, 
and believed their lies I” cried Cyril, with a 
stamp of rage. “ They made me think you had 
promised to marry Sam Lindsay.” 

“Well, I was going to do it,” half sobbed 
Emily, too true to tell less than the whole truth, 
“but it was just because I was so miserable.” 

“My little darling,” said Cyril, coming back 
from his excited tramp across the room, and 
sitting down by the girl. “ You haven’t been a 
bit more miserable than 1 have. I have certainly 
been the most surprising idiot.” 

“Don’t call yourself any more names,” said 
Emily, looking up, and laughing through her 
tears. “ But first tell me, from the beginning, 
all about it. That first Sunday—when you 
walked off with Miss Leslie, from the church— 
why did you do that?” 

Cyril ground his teeth, as he answered, “ She 
kept me talking—that odious widow—with her 
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hand on my arm, till I saw Sam Lindsay making 
his way to you, and knew I was too late.” 

Emily opened her eyes in astonishment, and 
then they filled with tears again. 

“Forgive me,” she said, softly. “I thought you 
did it willingly—that you did not care to see me.” 

Cyril took the frank, little hand, that was held 
out to him. But 1 know that he did not kiss 
those truthful, scarlet lips, until he had confessed, 
and received absolution, for the single kiss he 
had given the false, flattering ones of the “ Blue 
and Gold” beauty. 

And Sam Lindsay. This state of things was 
hard on poor Sam. But let us hope he will not 
break his kindly, honest heart about it. 

Sam’8 face was certainly very woe-bcgone, for 
a few days, after this termination to the affair. 
But no one noticed it particularly, for people 
were too busy talking about that most exciting 
event, the elopement of Miss Adelaide Leslie 
with Mr. George Middleton 1 

Very sadly Addie’s adorers took off their “ Blue 
and Gold” badges, and as the Middletons pre¬ 
ferred to reside in a distant city, Pembroke was 
never again irradiated by the presence of the 
“Blue and Gold” beauty. 


PARTED. 

BT CARRIE F. L. WHEELER. 


We walked upon the diver beach. 

That last, last night A purple bloom 
Of light was on the solemn sea, 

That reached into the rosy gloom 
Of sunset hills. One great white star, 

One mournful star began to shine, 

From violet heights of twilight air; 

Ah, me I whene’er I shut my eyes, 

I see that tranquil scene arise, 

I feel your strong hand close on mine, 

And thrill, once more, with Love’s despair. 


It was the loti. We walk no more, 
Beside the pass’nate, ’plaining sea; 
But shall we not together walk, 
Through all a bright Eternity? 

I watch the long years come and go, 
My day is growing dark and lato; 

But sometimes, when the sun is gone. 
And the old sorrow wakes and cries, 

I look through tears at starry skies, 
And, wondering at our bitter Fate, 

I walk beside the sea till dawn. 


FEBRUARY. 

BY W. E. PABOR. 


Th* earth, in winter's wierd embrace, 
Lies girdled with an icy band; 

The son shines coldly on the land, 
The Frost King's track we hourly trace. 

And, with the winter of the world, 

We match the winter of the heart; 
Cold falls the bolt, whose sadden dart, 
Against all human lives is hurled. 

And as we look across the plain, 

We think of summers gone before, 


Whose shadows lie on memory’s shore, 
Where sunshine cannot foil again. 

Our hopes perennial bloom, and then 
The ashes of the roses fell 
In recollection’s urn, and all 
Is gone. We go the way of men, 

And other winters come and go, 

And othere And on earth a place, 

And other lips speak words of grace, 
While wo lie cold beneath the snow. 
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Sybil Leith stopped on the old bridge, and 
leaned over the low railing, seemingly to watch 
the ripple of the waters, but with a look in her 
eyes which told you she saw far different things 
than the shimmering play of. light and 
shade upon the surface of the stream, whose busy 
hands, a little farther down, kept the factory 
wheels turning as steadily and relentlessly as the 
wheels of fate. She saw, as one sees things in a 
dream, the minnows darting about in that rest¬ 
less fashion of theirs, and they made her think of 
the shuttles, flying through and through the 
work in the weaving-rooms at the factory, whose 
jar and rumble came like a discord to her, even 
now. She wondered, in a listless fashion, if any 
one could shut out those sounds, after having 
worked among them. She believed not. They 
became part of their lives, henceforth. How she 
wished she could forget the factory, and every¬ 
thing connected with it, for awhile. She conld 
rest then, perhaps. But she had watched the 
shuttles moving to and fro so long that they kept 
flying through the air before her, when she shut 
her eyes at night; and she had listened so long 
to thv crash and thunder of the restless wheels, 
that she heard them everywhere. The sound of 
them was caught fast in her ears, and would stay 
there forever. 

As she stood there, thinking, in a spiritless 
kind of way, of what a pleasant thing life must 
be where there is no such monotony of drudging 
in it, as had wrapped hers in from childhood, 
like a wall she could not pass, and over which no ; 
pleasant thing from the outside world could ever: 
come to her, a step upon the creaking planks 
aroused her. 

She turned slowly, as a person twice her age 
might have done, with a little color flickering on 
her sallow cheek, a little light makihg her dis¬ 
couraged eyes brighten for a moment. 

“ Good-morning, Dick,” she said, putting out 
her hand. 

Dick’s face was aglow at sight of her. To him 
she was the one woman in the world. 

“ Good-morning, Sybil,” he said, cheerily. 
“ You’re taking a breath of fresh air, are you? 
Wouldn’t it be glorious to live out of doors all 
the time, these scorching days? It’ll be like a 
furnace, in the factory to-day, I’m thinking.” 

44 1 wonder if a person never gets out, who 
( 144 ) 
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once gets into the mills?” she asked. “ I think 
not. It’s for life or death, I don’t know which. 
I wouldn’t care much, if it wasn’t for Lois.” 

44 I don’t like to hear you talk in that way,” 
Dick said, in his grave, slow way. 41 There's no 
need of your killing yourself at the loom as you’re 
doing. It’s only for you to say yes, Sybil, and 
you’re done with it, forever. You know there’s 
nothing I’d be gladder to hear.” 

She turned away from him almost angrily. 
The thought of what might be, but which she 
made herself believe ought not to be, stung her 
sharply, and found expression in her face and 
words. 

44 Don’t!” she said, with a little gesture of im¬ 
patience. 44 What’s the use of bringing that all 
up again ?” 

44 But if you only knew how I’d set my heart 
on it, Sybil,” Dick said, gravely. 44 If you only 
knew how I’d hoped and planned—” 

44 1 do know,” she said, a little more tenderly, 
but with much bitterness in her voice yet. 44 1 
understand it all, Dick, but—there’s Lois. It 
wouldn’t be right for me to marry you, and put 
such a burden on you as that. You’d find your 
hands full with me, like enough—and then to 
think of her—helpless as a baby. That’s too 
much. It wouldn’t be right for me to Bay yes, 
Dick, taking everything into consideration. I’ve 
thought it all over a hundred times, since—since 
you told me, and I always make up my mind to 
that.” 

44 Didn’t I know all about Lois when I asked 
you to marry me?” asked Dick. 44 If I hadn’t 
been willing to work for both of you, d’ye s’pose 
I’d have asked you any such question? You 
know better, Sybil. I understand the case com¬ 
pletely, and I ain’t afraid to run the risk. My 
shoulders are broad enough to bear half-a-dozen 
such loads as you and Lois would be. Lois 
wouldn’t be much more to take care of than that 
sparrow, there, when you come to think it over, 
to a man like me, with two stout hands. And I’d 
work a great deal harder, and do it easier, if I 
thought I’d some one to work for that loved me, 
and a home of my own. A home, Sybil, think 
of that! Don’t you know how that would put 
energy into me ? If I knew that you were wait¬ 
ing for me, after day’s work was done, why, the 
hardest job would 6eem like play, I do believe. 
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The thought of the kiss you’d give me, when I 
got home, would help me more thou the promise 
of a better placo or extra wages.” 

Clang! dang 1 Clang! 

The sound of the factory bell seemed to be al¬ 
ways tangled in her life. It was always break¬ 
ing in upon her dreaming, rousing her to the 
reality of what was before her. 

44 There’s the bell, Dick,” she said, with a long 
sigh, turning her face factory-ward. 44 No, Dick, 
I don’t think I’d better say yes. It wouldn’t be 
right” 

“I don’t want you to decide without taking 
plenty of time to think it all over,” Dick said, 
with a sound of disappointment in his voice, os 
he walked by her side, through the straggling 
street leading toward the factory. 44 You haven’t 
any right to let the thought of Lois keep you from 
saying yes, if you love me, Sybil. That’s what 
you ought to think of, in making up your mind 
—that and nothing else. If you love me—and I 
beli 2 vc you do, Sybil—I’ve seen it in your eyes 
more than once—you haven’t any right to say 
no. Anyway, it looks that way to me.” 

Clang! clang! went the bell again, sending its 
brazen thunder across the sky, which seemed to 
shut down so low about tho factory as to give 
Sybil & sense of suffocation. 

“I don’t believe I love anybody,” she cried, 
almost fiercely. 44 If it wasn’t for Lois, I’d like to 
be dead, I think.” 

Dick looked at her with a kind of dull wonder 
in his eyes. 

44 Poor girl,” ho said, presently. 44 1 think I 
understand, Sybil, if you don’t. This life is wear¬ 
ing you out. It’s killing you, and there’s no 
reason why it should. All you have to do to get 
rid of it, forever, is to say the word, SybiL” 

44 Yes, I know,” she said, wearily. ‘*But—I 
don’t tbink I shall ever say it, Dick. I’m not 
going to have you, or anyone else, think that I 
married you for the sake of getting rid of the 
factory.” 

They were at the fhetory door now, and went 
in together. The wheels were turning round and 
round in their tireless, way. The warp was 
waiting for her, at her loom- It mode her think 
of a spider’s web. Somohow, her life bod got 
caught in it. And she could not break its meshes. 
The grim, old factory looked more liko a great 
spider than ever before. 

She hung up her hat, and turned to her loom. 
She took up her shuttles mechanically, and set 
them in their grooves, and started the machinery. 
Clock ! clack 1 clack ! Every sound pierced her 
throbbing brain, like a knife. She was faint 
already. Tho great room was like a furnace, 
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reeking with steam. It was such a long, long 
time till night. And the summer had only just 
begun. It was such a long, long time to the end 
of it 1 

But she could not stop to think. She was 
nothing but a factory 44 hand”—a part of the 
machinery of the place—and she had, no right 
to think. It was her business to work. She 
thought of Lois—poor, crippled, patient Lois— 
and the new dress she had planned to bay her, 
and fought back the faintness, which crept over 
her now and then. She mustn’t allow herself to 
get sick. Being only a factory hand, with bread 
to earn for two, she couldn’t afford the luxury of 
sickness. 

By and by, the bell rang out for noon. She took 
her slice of dry bread and bit of meat from her 
pocket, and sat down by the window, where she 
could It ok at the water, to cat her apology for a 
dinner. 

44 It’8 good enough,” she thought, bitterly, as 
she munched the dry crust. 14 1 s’pose I ought 
to be thankfhl for it. It’s a good thing that there 
isn’t any butter on it. If there was, I should 
be dissatisfied with other things in life, as dry as 
this bread is, and want to spread them over with 
something, to make them more palatable.” 

She laughed a little, low, hard laugh, at her 
dreary moralizing. A step at her side caused 
her to look up. She saw Mr. Leverson standing 
there, regarding her intently. He was her em¬ 
ployer. The great factory, and the men and 
women in it, were his. 

44 You look tired out,” ho said, in his low, even 
voice. 44 You ought to rest.” v 

44 What is that?” Sybil asked the question, 
almost sharply. 

"Pardon me,” he said, understanding her. 
44 1 presume what I said sounded like an imper¬ 
tinence to you. Will you stop at my house, on 
your way home, to-night? I have something to 
say to you, that cannot be said here.” 

44 Yes, ril stop,” Sybil said. He had some 
instructions to give her, probably. She didn’t 
seo why he couldn’t give them to her in the office, 
as well. But she would stop, of course. Ho was 
her employer, and it was her business to do as 
ho said. 

lie came and stood by her loom, that after¬ 
noon, and watched licr deft, well-trained fingers 
at work among the threads. Sybil wondered If 
he didn’t consider her a part of the iron-brained 
machine, which seemed to keep np a steady 
thinking of one thing, from one day’s end to 
another ?. Once or twice, when she looked up, 
she caught him watching her in such a strangely 
earnest way, that her face flushed a little, with 
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something more than the heat of the room. 
Several times, of late, he had come, to stand by 
her loom, and watch her at work. She won¬ 
dered why. It bothered her to have his eyes 
upon her, and she gave a little twitch of impa¬ 
tience to the threads she was trying to untangle, 
and they broke into fragments in her hands. 
Then he went away, and she breathed freer. 

How cool and pleasant the path was, from the 
street to the house, that night, when she stopped 
for her employer’s “instructions.” The early 
roses were brimming over with sweetness. The 
grass was like velvet. A little fountain in the 
yard played softly, and there was a sound of rest 
and dreams in the plash of its waters. The 
trees reached out their great arms to her, as if 
inviting her to hide away among them, and 
forget. She thought of Lois, waiting at home 
alone; and, with an involuntary sigh, she turned 
from the contemplation of the things about her, 
and went up the steps of Mr. Leverson’s 
stately home. 

“ Heisn’tin, justnow,” the servant said. “But 
he told me to tell you to wait, till he came. He’ll 
be back soon.” 

Sybil went into the parlor, and sat down. The 
easy chair drew her into its embrace, like a 
friend who takes you in his arms, to rest you, 
and comfort you. She looked about her. The 
floor was covered with a carpet that was like a 
bit of the mossy woods. The walls were hung 
with pictures that were like windows, through 
which she looked, and saw the world she had 
dreamed of, in a beauty tenfold greater than it 
had ever borne in her dreams. Vines clambered 
over the windows, and about the white statues in 
the nooks and corners. Books were all about 
her. A piano stood open at one end of the room. 
She went up to it, and touched a key. A low, 
sweet syllable of musio trembled through the 
apartment. It was so sweet, that it drowned the 
crash and roar of the tireless wheels for one 
moment. But only for one. 

Oh, to live in this way I To have nothing to 
do but rest—and live! She felt, in a vague way, 
bow dwarfed her poor, mean way of living was. 
It seemed like sarcasm to call it living. It was 
existence, merely, nothing more. 

“ I wish this were all mine—mine and Lois’,” 
die said, under her breath. Then sho thought 
of Dick. 

She heard a step on the threshold. Bhe looked 
up, and saw Mr. Levorson standing there, watch¬ 
ing her. She grew strangely uncomfortable under 
his earnest eyes. 

“I have something to say to you,” he said, 
ooming nearer. “ I suppose you will be surprised 


at it. It will >bo unexpected. You must not 
consider it as being said, on the impulse of the 
moment, however. I am .not the kind of man to 
do things in that way. I have pondered the 
matter well, and what I shall say to you, is the 
result of deliberate thought. I suppose you 
have never thought of my caring for you, but I 
do. I have watched your face for a long time, 
and I have grown fond of it. Will you be 
my wife?” 

Mr. Leverson was a gentleman, and she knew 
he meant wbat he said. It came to her in a 
swift flash, and she felt the truth in a dazed and 
muddled way. She looked about her, and saw 
the beautiful things which would be lier’s if she 
accepted Mr. Leverson’s proposal. She felt as 
if she stood at the gate of Paradise, and some 
one asked her to come in. She had wished this 
beauty could be hers. It was to be had for the 
taking. A word, and the hateful factory-life was 
ended forever. She could rest, rest I And Lois ! 
The poor, crippled limbs might even be made 
straight. Who knew? Then she thought of 
Dick, and her heart gave a little thrill, that was 
like a reaching out of hands to him. And yet 
he was so poor—so miserably poor I He had 
only his hands, she thought, swiftly. Then some¬ 
thing seemed to cry out to her, reproachfully, 
that he had more—infinitely more, than she 
could make herself believe this man had—a great, 
honest heart, brimful of love for her. 

A confused vision of pictures and flowers, of 
rich dresses and flashing jewels, and the sound 
of music went surging through and through her 
brain, to the accompaniment of the grinding, 
pitiless wheels. 

“ I can’t think, now !” she cried, putting her 
hands to her throbbing temples. “ Let me go— 
some other time, maybe—” and then she actually 
laughed. But she did not know what she was 
doing. She was only conscious of a great long¬ 
ing to get away from the man who had offered 
her his hand. She began to feel afraid of him. 

“ You are killing yourself in the factory,” he 
said, tenderly. “ The work is too hard. Let me 
take you away from it. I do not ask you to 
decide now. Take your own time for that. But 
I hope it will be favorably.” 

Presently, she found herself in the street, 
alone. W T as she dreaming? Had Ralph Lever- 
son really asked her to be his wife, or had the 
fever smitten her with its mighty, merciless hand, 
and was this the delirium it generally brought ? 

She got home, to Lois, at last. She went about 
the little, mean room, getting their frugal supper 
in a silent, mechanical way, with such a tense, 
strained look in her free, that Lois was afraid 
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of her. When the table was cleared away, she ( 
Fat down by the window, and made Lois sit down j 
at her feet, with her head in her lap. ; 

“Don’t talk to me,” she said. “I’ve got to ‘ 
think.” And there she sat, thinking, thinking, j 
thinking, till late into the night. Her thoughts 
were tireless as the wheels. She was powerless to \ 
stop them. They went on with no volition of hers. < 

She went bock to her loom, next day, with the j 
wheels of thought still turning. Should she < 
choose this one, or that one ? On the one hand, < 
rest, and all the beautiful things wealth could \ 
buy. On the other, a humble home, and the l 
wealth of a loving heart. Dear, patient, willing ? 
Dick! How mean and selfish she seemed to \ 
herself, for hesitating in making her decision, j 
between the man she loved, and who loved her, i 
and the man who loved her, but whom she did s 
not love. For she knew she did not, and never ' 
could, love Leverson. Butr—always coming ) 

round in the same circle, to this one thought— \ 
his wealth—and wealth could buy so much ! 5 
But could it buy enough to offset love? She \ 
wished she knew that. What a hard, hard 
problem she was trying to solve. 

How the machinery crashed its iron jaws ! She 
fancied it was a great animal, snarling at her, 
and trying to get hold of her; and the fancy was 
so real, that once or twice she put out her hands, 
as though to beat it back, and cried out sharply, 
in her fright. 

“ I’m going home,” she said, at last, sick, dizzy, 
feint. “I shall go crazy, if I stay here. I’m 
not sure but I shall, anyway.” 

She put on her bonnet, and went out into the 
warm June day. She saw the hills /beyond the 
town, far off, and wrapped about with their own 
peace. She wished she were one of them. Then 
nothing would ever move her. The world, and 
the ways of men, would be nothing t$ her. The 
wheels might go on and on forever, but she 
would not mind them. 

But which to choose? Which to choose? The 
words made themselves into a little verse, and 
set themselves to the monotonous hum of turning 
spindles, and the dick-claek of shuttles. When¬ 
ever she shut her eyes, she saw a great room, full 
of beautiful and costly things, with Lois, well 
and strong; and then she wavered, and the temp¬ 
tation, to prove unfaithful to her heart, was 
almost stronger than she could resist. 

Suddenly, the clangor of the factory bell smote 
on her ears. She turned, and looked down the 
road, wondering, vaguely, what the matter 
could be. 

A wild, shrill cry of fire came to her, on the 
wind, and at that instant, a great, black cloud of 


smoke broke from the upper windows of the 
factory. It was strange, but the firrit thought 
that came to Sybil, was one of exultation. If 
the factory burned down, she need never go back 
to her hateful work again. She would be free. 

Then she turned suddenly, and ran back to 
the burning building. Perhaps there was 
something her tired hands could do. 

She knew, before she reached it, that it could 
not be saved. The windows were loop-holes of 
fire. The eaves were wreathed with a fhntastie 
cornice of writhing flame. 

Suddenly, a great cry rang out from the terror- 
stricken crowd. At the window of his private 
office, up stairs, she saw Leverson’s frightened 
face. He must have been asleep, and had prob¬ 
ably just awakened to the reality of his awfhl 
danger. She thought it was death. She could 
see no way of escape for him. 

“ I’ll try to save him,” some one said. It was 
Dick. There was something grand in the Bound 
of his voice, it seemed to her. Then she saw 
him fighting his way through the flames, and the 
last glimpse of his face showed her how brave 
and determined it was, in the wild tempest of fire. 

She dropped on her knees, and hid her face in 
her hands, saying, over and over again, in a 
prayerful way, “ Dear Dick ! oh, God save him 1” 
She knew, then, that the lover who was risking 
his life for another, was more to her, than the 
lover he was risking it for could ever be. She 
had made her choice. 

Another cry, like a gasp, from the crowd. She 
looked up, and saw Dick at the window of Lever- 
son’s room. He had Leverson in his arms, and 
the man seemed to have feinted. 

“Throw up a rope!” cried Dick, hoarsely. 

| Some strong hand flung one to him. He fastened 
it about the unconscious man, and lowered him 
to the ground, just as the flames burst out of the 
\ windows below him, wrapping the whole factory 
in one seething mass of fire. 

A groan ran through the crowd. There was no 
hope for Dick. He had saved a life, but lost his own. 

“ Dick, oh, Dick!” Sybil’s voice rang out, 
sharp and shrill, and those who heard it, never 
forgot the keen, awful pain it it. “ Try to save 
yourself—/or my take!” 

Why she said that she never knew. But they 
were magical words. He heard, and leaned fer 
out of the window, in a wild desire to save his 
life for the sake of the woman who loved him. 
He saw the wire of one of the lightning-rods, not 
a foot away from the window. Maybe it would 
be strong enough, to let him down through the 
: roaring hell of fire. He would try. As well die 
in that way, as any other, if it must be death. 
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He grasped the rod, and dropped down, down 
into the In rid abyss. The rod blistered his 
hands, but he clung to it. The flames billowed 
about him, and broke over him, but be held bis 
breath, and slipped down, down, down. A 
thought came to him, that he was going down 
forever, and then—a blank. 

The first thing he remembered, after that, was 
a woman’s face bending over him, and a woman’s 
tears dropping on kit face, and a woman’s kiss 
was on his scorched lips, and Sybil’s voice was 


saying, in a broken way, “ Oh, poor, dear, brave 
Dick !” and then he thought he must have died, 
and this was heaven. 

They told him, afterwards, that he was a hero. 
Leverson came, and took his burned and bleed¬ 
ing hands in his, and said to him, that ho had 
saved his life, and that lie would prove his grat¬ 
itude in a more substantial way than spoken 
thanks. And he did. But Dick only thought 
of one thing. Sybil had chosen—and the woman 
he had loved, and hoped to win—was won l 


LOST AT SEA. 

BY MRS. LUCY M. B L I N V . 


Oh, beontlfal sea! whispering sea I 
Bolling thy white waves along the shore, 
Tossing rich girts from thy limitless store; 
8ea-weed fine, from the mermaid’s cell, 

OonU, and pearl, and moaning shell. 

To our reaching hands can ye give again, 

The treasure we crave with a longing poinf 
That the floating sea-nymphs lured to thee, 
Oh, beautiful, restless, rolling seal 
As they sang their sweet refrain? 

Oh, beautiful sea! sparkling sea! 

Have ye made him a bed in your shifting sands, 
And placed in his nerveless, floating hands, 
Coral, and pearl, and sea-weed rare, 

With a pillow of shells for his shiny hair? 

H&yo the ocean-sprites, with loving sighs, 

Kissed out the light from his smiling eyes, 

And lulled him to sleep with their minstrelsy, 
Oh, restless, rolling, whispering seal 
A a they hid their coveted prize? 


Oh, whispering sea 1 murmuring sea! 

With thy many voices there comes no sound. 
To toll that the prize wo lost, is found I 
"With thy myriad gt ms of countless cost, 

19 nevor a trace of our treasure lost; 

The* statoly ships, o’er thy tossing foam. 

Bring other wanderors safely home; 

Cther feet bound o’er thy white sands free; 
Oh, restless, rolling, murmuring sea! 

"Will cmr darling nevor come? 

Oh, treacherous sea 1 greedy sea! 

Keep thine own treasures of pearl and shell. 
And sea weed rare from the mermaid’s cell— 
"Wo coant them not; they bring no trace 
Of him who went down in thy chill embrace; 
Each sparkling wave, with it’s foaming crest, 
Tells of pallid lips and a pulseless breast: 

And the cry of our hungry hearts to thee, 
Their pitiful, wailing cry, oh, sea, 

Bisos ever, and will not rest I 


“MY BOY THAT’S AWAY." 

BY SARAH nOVDNIT. 


Did yon say there was news of my boy, to-day ? 

Ah, mo, I am weak and old! 

It Is many a year sinco ho wont away. 

But warm hearts never grow cold; 

And he know ho was ever his mother’s pet, 

In sickness, sorrow, or joy; 

The 1 uses are married, and they may forget. 

I know I can trust my boy. 

J My girl s they would loiter and sit on the stile, 

i Or stroll It tho shady lane; 

[ But my lad would come home for his mother's smile, 

[ When tho day began to wane; 

j As tho turtle flies back to its cosy nest. 

When the sun is sinking low, 

, Ho wonld turn to his mother for love and rest, 

; In the old times long ago. 

j 


And I know that his heart is unchanged to mc^ 
Through years that have passod away, 

And his thoughts travel swiftly o’er laud snd sea, 
To tho cottage, old and gray; 
lie can hear tho lisp of tho sycamoro leaves. 

The sigh of tho summer wind, 

And tho twitteT of swallows beneath tho eaves 
Of the homo ho left behind. 

And I think that he Cancios his mother's lace 
Ij just as It used to be, 

When sho sat in her old familiar place, 

And ho knelt bceido her knee; 

0, Father, who watchest ns all from above, 

With Thy tender caro divine, 

Whilo ho cherishes fondly tho mother-love, 

Let him feel all love is Thine 1 
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CONTINUED FROM PAOS 72. 


CHAPTER IV. 

They stood together, face to face, flushed with 
wrath, panting like wild animals after a fight. 
Both were young, strong, and in the vigor of 
dawning manhood. In size, in complexion, and 
fiery spirit, they might have been brothers ; yet 
one was the son of an earl; the other claimed no 
higher descent than old Winters, the fisherman. 
Yet of these two young men, you would hardly 
have selected the nobleman, as superior to his an¬ 
tagonist, in bearing or personal beauty. True, 
the hand he clenched with such passionate fury, 
was white and small, compared with the com¬ 
pact fist that had knocked him down once, and 
was ready to meet his threatened assault a second 
time; but in one frank, open countenance, there 
was the chivalric fire of wrath, easily appeased, 
and generous even in its fury; while the other 
was white and bitter, with concentrated malice. 
Quivering all over with a deadly thirst for 
revenge, he had grasped a stone, while lying j 
prostrate on the sand, and was about to dash it ! 
in the face of his antagonist, when his arm was 
seized, and Huldah Winters wrenched the stone 
from his hold, and tossed it into the bay, with a 
look of scorn in her great, black eyes, that 
brought a tinge of shame into the white wrath of 
his face. 

44 What is this ?” said the woman, turning upon 
her son, with a calmness that contrasted with 
his passion, os south winds take the place of an 
eastern storm. 11 Is it for you, Keath, to lift 
your hand against a Stamford.” 

Before the young man could answer, a pair 
of little, brown hands laid hold of the woman’s 
arm, and a pale, frightened face was lifted to 
hers, beseeching, wildly: 

44 Oh, Huldah—Huldah, do not blame him. It 
was all my fault. Lord Bclus frightened me, 
and I cried out, and—and it was all my fault ; 
indeed, indeed it was.” 

Huldah took the trembling hand from her own, 
and held it close in her own firm grasp. Then 
she turned on the young lord, and addressed 
him: 

** Lord Belus, I saw the insult you offered this 
girl, and cannot find it in my heart, to blame my < 


son that he resented it. Still, this is an unseemly 
example, to set before the young men of the 
village.” 

The young lord heard the words, with smoulr, 
dering fire in his eyes, and flecks of foam on his 
lips, which worked into a sneer, as he answered 
her: 

44 For his blow, and your insolent interference, 
I will have you both punished. As for the girl, 
she is only ready to cry out against a little free¬ 
dom, when some churl of a lover is at hand with 
his fists—and his vile tongue. There have been 
times when she would—” 

“Would what?” demanded Keath, advancing 
so close upon his antagonist, that his hot breath 
swept the craven face. 14 Dare to complete the 
lie, and nothing on earth shall save you from the 
punishment it deserves.” 

44 No- 7 -no. Do not mind what he says—you 
will not believe it—no one here will believe it,” 
cried Delia, trembling with alarm. “See, see, 
our people are gathering to the beach. They 
must not know about it.” 

44 Not know about it—not know that the heir 
of Trevylan has received a blow from one of bis 
own hinds ? I say, you fellows, this way. Some 
of you bring up ropes from yonder skiff, and 
bind this catiff hand and foot—cast him into the 
bottom of a cart, and take him to the castle. At 
last, he has placed himself in the hands of the 
law. We shall see if the new earl will dare to 
release him.” 

A group of young fishermen, who had gathered, 
on the beach, a little way off, came forward now, 
and stood gazing on the scene in great bewilder¬ 
ment. 

“Seize him, I say,” cried Lord Belus, break-, 
ing into fresh fury. 44 What are you waitingfor ?” 

Huldah Winters stepped between the ypung 
man and her people. 

44 They are waiting for proper authority,” she 
said, waving the fishermen bock. “ If my sou 
has broken the laws, lie is ready to answer for it. 
There is no need of force.” / 

The word of Huldah Winters was more 
powerful than the wrath of Lord Belus, among 
those rude fishermen, and there was not one of 

(149) 
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them, who could have been persuaded to lay a t 
hand on Keath Winters, under any less authority 
than the earl himself; so, when the old grand¬ 
father came down, from his house on the high 
terrace, and laid his hand on the young man's 
shoulder, with more of a caress than seizure, a 
murmur of approval ran through the little crowd. 

“ Yes, yes. Let Winters take the thing in 
hand. We want no constables and law people, to 
have justice done at Trevylan. Who dares to 
say, that Keath will not, of his own accord, go 
before the new earl, and clear himself, or take 
his sentence, as a man should,” they said. “ There 
is law enough for us poor Iblks always at the 
castle * though it is over daring, when a blow has 
been given the young heir.” 

All this time, Keath Winters had been standing 
on the beach, with the wind lifting the darr p 
curls from his forehead, and the sea spray drop¬ 
ping from his garments The fire of his passion 
had died out under his mother’s gentle rebuke, 1 
though he had smiled, in scornful derision, when 
his opponent suggested the brutal fashion in 
which he was to be conveyed before Lord 
Colgate. 

“ Yes, grandfather, it is but right, that I should 
answer for what I have done; and that at once. 
There was a time, I fancy, when a Stamford of 
Trovylan, would have found a more prompt 
method of resenting a blow, than this appeal to a 
magistrate; but my Lord, here, has a right to 
choose.” 

Lord Belus, still pale, and with that sombre 
gloom, deep look in his eyes, heard this with a 
fhint sneer. ] 

“ The Stamfords of Trevylan only exchange j 
blows with their equals. For such as you, we j 
have prison bars and shackles,” he said, taking 
up his hat from the beach, where it had fallen. 
“ Winters, I hold you responsible for this young 
ruffian's appearance at the castle, within an hour. 
Any delay after that, will place him in safer 
hands.” 

The young man turned, as he said this, and 
was walking from tlio beach, when ho saw Delia 
Fitch standing back from the crowd, with both 
hands to her face, sobbing piteously over the 
evil she had wrought. At this sight, an evil 
look came into his eyes, a faint laugh broke from 
his lips, and swinging round from his path, he 
throw one arm around her waist, tore the trem¬ 
bling hands from her face, and kissed her rudely 
on tho lips. Keath Winters dashed forward, and 
would have hurled him to the earth again; but 
the poor girl, frightened and trembling; threw 
herself in his way, with wild imploring, and he 
could not break from her, without absolute 


cruelty. So the high-born ruffian left the sand, 
with a wicked smile in his eyes. 

Then the young fishermen, who had witnessed 
the scene, drew around old Winters and his 
daughter, so amazed by the violent scene they 
had beheld, that a sense of absolute terror pos¬ 
sessed them. 

A blow, struck by one of their number, at the 
young master, was, to them, an enormity that 
seemed scarcely less than murder. What had 
Lord Belus done, that this sudden storm should 
break out between him and Keath, who was the 
only one among them with whom the heir had 
ever deigned to cultivate any degree of intimacy ? 
Only a few hours before, these two had gone 
out in Winters’ fishing smack, as they had done 
a hundred times before, pursuing their sport with 
all the vim and pleasure of vigorous youth. Their 
laughter had sounded cheerily on the air as they 
leaped ashore, and no one wondered at the seem¬ 
ingly equal companionship that existed between 
them, for young Winters had been educated far 
above his class, and except now and then, the 
young lord had seemed best pleased, when he 
could fling off the tramels of rank and be, in seem¬ 
ing, a fisherman like the rest. 

How had all this changed in a single hour ? So 
changed that Lord Belus had left the cove in bit¬ 
ter wrath, and Keath was standing among them 
a culprit, summoned to appear before a magis¬ 
trate, and answer for the blow he had given. 

The offence seemed terrible to these primitive 
people, who had been taught, from generation to 
generation, for many a hundred years, to look 
upon the Lords of Trevylan as superior beings, so 
hedged in by their own greatness that to approach 
them was an honor, such as kings alone could 
award to their dependents. 

When these people saw Delia Fitch, standing 
there in her misery, and knew that a scream from 
her, because of some pleasantry the young lord 
had honored her with, was the cause of all this 
commotion, they became very critical judges of 
the case. The women who had joined the crowd 
grew noisy in their discussion of the subject, and 
denounced the poor girl for the lofty airs she was 
putting on, while the young men muttered low 
among themselves, and were doubtful if Keath 
had not done well in giving the younglieir a lesson. 
More than one of them was in love with the 
pretty Delia, and felt that the rights of their class 
had been invaded. Keath Winters stood in the 
; midst of his people, without caring much about 
{tlicir opinion. His excitement had been too in- 
\ tense for sudden abQtement, and, though the 
| sight of Delia’s distress softened it into some de- 
\ greo of tenderness, his whole frame was still 
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burning with resentment. Leading the girl up j water, and rendering approach impossible, save 


to his mother, he said, hurriedly, and in a low 
voice: 

“Take her home, mother. Do not let the 


by the draw-bridge which led to the keep. But 
long ago, the waters of this moat had been 
diverted back to the stream, and now flowed 


women torment her. They cannot understand.’* j peacefully across what had been the main 


Huhl&h reached forth her arm, and drew the 
girl to her side, stooping to hush her sobs with a 
kiss before she answered : 

44 It is only the first excitement. They are 
kind at heart. Do not trouble yourself about 
her, my son.” 

A glow of grateful acknowledgement broke 
over the young man’s face. 

“Come, grandfather,” he said, shaking the 
sand from his dress, and lifting his soft hat from 
the ground. This he threw lightly over the damp, 
brown hair that the wind was crisping into curl. 
44 Pome, or we shall find the hour, that Lord Bo¬ 
lus has given us, used up, before wo reach the 
castle.” 

Then turning to the group of fisher people, he 
said: 

44 If any of you saw what passed, come with 
us.” 

No one came forward. The whole affair had 


entrance, almost washing the broken steps, 
choked up with brambles, and a rich growth of 
moss and flowers, even to the threshold of the 
Gothic entrance door. 

Old, almost as the hill they stood upon, the 
keep, the bottlemented towers, and those pointed 
turrets stood in grim defianco, as they had done 
centuries before; having yielded only to the 
slow decay of time, which is sure to cover the 
ruin it brings with beauty of its own. Thus, out 
of each crevice left by a loosened stone, some 
ivy shoot had sprung to life, coiled its tendrils 
upwards, and woven its greenness among the 
masses that filled up many a space in the broken 
battlements. Half the loop-hole windows were 
completely covered by this profuse drapery of 
leaves; and, to an artist, this portion of Trevylan, 
almost abandoned, and given up to nature, as it 
was, represented the great wealth and antiquity 
of the larger, and more sumptuous building, in 


passed so swiftly that no one, then on the beach, \ which Lady Colgate had held her court so many 
had seen its beginning, or, in fact, really com¬ 
prehended it. 

44 Let mo go,” whispered Delia, clinging to 
Huldah. 44 It was my fault; I shall not be afraid 
to say so before his lordship, the carl.” 


| years. 

In a round tower and lofty apartment of the old 

< keep, Lord Colgate still held himself aloof from 

< the family, as he had done since the day when, 
\ flushed with health and youth, he had gone out 


Iiuldah smiled, and drew the trembling young : from the more imposing entrance on the modern 
creature closer to her. 44 Go on,” she said to (side, on a highly mottled hunter, the grandest 


Keath. 44 We will meet you at the castle.” 


CHAPTER V. 

Perhaps no more touching proof of Lord Col¬ 
gate’s isolation could have been found, than the 
apartments he had occupied for years, in that 
portion of Trevylan which had given that grand 
pile of buildings the right to be called a castle. 
For, though its principal point of view was mod¬ 
ernized, and luxurious with all the improvements 
in art or architecture, which have kept rapid pace 
with the progress of civilization, that portion of the 
building which most forcibly bespoke the grandeur 
of the family, was an old feudal castle, thatliad been 
the stronghold of some king-making baron, when 
the turbulent noblemen of England openly gave 


laws to their sovereign—a castle that, by some j 
strange chance, had escaped the ruin that fell J commiseration 
on so many such buildings during the Wars of the 
Roses, and, later on, had escaped the battering 
rams of Cromwell and his Ironsides. 

Formerly, the stream on which Lady Colgate l Stamfords of Trevylan, had ever been among the 
had built her rustic summer house, had swept j handsomest and most stately men of the three 
around the castle, filling its deep moats with > kingdoms. 


| figure among all tho red-coated crowd that com- 
| posed the county hunt—went forth in full health, 
to be brought bock crushed, breathless, and se 
near death, tlmt it seemed a miracle, when the prin¬ 
ciples of life were kept aflame, while his body 
took the crippled form it must ever after hold. 

But for this, it may be, that the old earl would 
never havo married again; for he had been a 
devoted husband to tho sweetest and best lady, 
that had ever done tho honors of Trevylan, and 
gloried in the son, who promised in all respects 
to sustain the dignity of his house. But with 
such men, family traditions are most powerful, 
and those that give honor to the perfections of 
physical strength form a part of the Englishman’s 
nature. It was not that the old nobleman loved 
his son less, because of his misfortunes; but 
and tenderness had taken the 
place of pride, in his heart. No one could be 
moro indulgent or loving, than he became; hut 
spite of himself, he remembered always that tho 
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More than this, for many a month, and even 
year, it was held in doubt, if the young man 
could ever get back his powers of life; and dur- 


upholstery, Eastern curiosities, and flimsy inven¬ 
tions of modern fashions. 

This trait in the woman’s character, alone, was 


ingthis period the father made a second marriage, [ enough to betray the position firom which the old 
and the lady, who was now his widow, came to j carl had lifted her; for she oametohim with no 
Trevylan, in all the splendor of her new rank, ■ claim to rank proportioned with his own, and 


and remarkable beauty. That year, a great joy, 
and a bitter disappointment, fell upon her. A 
son was born, whom she proudly hoped would 
be the heir; but Lord Thomas was still alive, 
and the physicians began to think it possible 
that he might live to inherit. 

It was at this time, that the present earl had 


| devoid of all those subtle refinements that the 
> culture of one generation transmits to another. 
| Elated by her success, ambitious beyond all 
I things, in her grasping nature thirsting for the 
j splendor to which she had been unused, this 
j woman threw the characteristics of her own mind 
into the changes she was eager to make in this 


taken possession of the round tower, and one \ grand, old place, that, with what was almost a mir- 


floor of the keep, in the old building. Trevylan 
at once became the centre of convivial hospitality 
in the county, and its new mistress reigned there, 
with all the pomp and splendor of an absolute 
queen. Haughty, beautiful, burning with am¬ 
bition, with but one cause of discontent in the 
world, she took her place with an ostentation, 
that no high-born lady of the past had ever 
assumed, and thus completely separated the 


ocleof good fortune, had come to be her home. 

To her the ladies’ rooms at Trevylan were 
old-fashioned, and lacking in theatrical coloring. 
Utterly incapable of appreciating the traditional 
value, which made each object of art a treasure, 
she imperiously ordered furniture and ornaments 
at once to the lumber-room, without one delicate 
thought of their worth to others. 

But this desecration was not permitted to be 


young heir from what had been a happy home, ' permanent. While French artists, and London 


in his own mother’s time. 

Both from respect to his mother’s memory, and 
from that innate shrinking, with which refine¬ 
ment recoils from assumption, added to a sensitive 
consciousness of the great change in himself, the 
young sufferer was grateful for the utter oblivion 
to which the lady had assigned him, with many 
precious things that had been the glory of his 


upholsters were busy transforming the whole 
suite of apartments into a series of modern 
bedrooms and boudoirs, the articles thus dis¬ 
dainfully rejected, were quietly removed to the 
old castle, and became the treasures of the 
unfortunate young mnn, who had chosen this 
portion of Trevylan for his home. To him each 
object was endeared by association with the 


home; for with the audacity of a nature inca- \ mother he had loved beyond anything on earth, 
pable of appreciating that which association and \ and his great pleasure, at the time, was in 
progress makes beautiful in art, Lady Colgate j arranging them in harmony with the carved 
had at once resolved on transfiguring that noble, 1 mantel-pieces, pannclcd 


old mansion, so far as possible, into a fasliionablc 
Bclgravian residence. Her first act was to divest 


walls, and elaborate 
cornices, which had, from time to time, blended 
artistio beauty with the rude and ponderous 


the apartments, held sacred to the ladies of ? strength of the old stronghold. 


Stamford, of the rare, old furniture, pictures, 
and other objects of art, that the taste of many 
generations had given to their adornment. For 
the principal apartment had been the bower 


After he became Earl of Colgate, this man, 
who had chosen for himself a life of studious 
seclusion, still remained in these uuique apartr 
ments. Their isolation pleased him. The thorough 


room of many a high-born beauty, long since < independence of access and egress, secured to 
dead, but whose blue blood still ran in the veins > him through what had been the grand entrance, 
of the Stamfords, of whom it had been a boast, 1 when visitors announced themselves by a blast 
that all the men were brave, and the women \ of trumpets, gave him free control of his own 


beautiful. 

Still, in a certain haughty and dashing way, 
few ladies had brought more of personal attrac¬ 
tions to brighten her position, than the Dowager 


actions. Into the round tower he transferred all 
the precious relics that had been dear to his mother, 
and these had so consecrated the old castle as his 
home, that even now, he was reluctant to leave 


now lamenting her lost state, in the mansion she \ it, for the grander building that his step-mother, 
had unconsciously decorated while adorning. To \ Lady Colgate, had modernized into something 
her the sacred relics and heir-looms of an old \ distasteful to his finer nature. 


family were things to talk about, when proofs of < 
its antiquity were required ; but in themselves, 
objects that could but m&r the sumptuous ] 


This continued seclusion had emboldened the 
widow to hope that sho would still preside at 
Trevylan, and with her son, wield the powers 
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which had been hers so long, that it was like A faint smile came to Lord Colgate’s lips, and 
death to lay them down. : this brought fresh fire into the lady’s eyes. 

The grand, old books, missals, and manuscripts, “ It was something of this kind that I expected 
which had accumulated into a vast library, still \ when 1 spoke to you about these people. Your 
occupied the keep of the old castle; fbr these j patronage has turned their heads, my lord; worse 
were things the lady did not care to harmonize j than that—it has filled the country with unseemly 
with her modern furniture, and the old earl had J scandal, which will only be increased if you dare 
gladly given them up to his son, to whom they j to protect them now. But that is impossible; 
became the great solace of his broken life. \ Belus is your brother—a Stamford of Trevylan.” 

In this antique room, within the light of a 5 “ May I ask,” rejoined the earl, very seriously, 

broad, deep window, that overlooked a secluded \ “ how the news of this affair reached the castle?” 
view of the park, Lord Colgate was sitting, on the j “ Belus brought it himself. The marks of the 
day that young Winters had dared to obey the j young ruffian’s fist is on his forehead.” 
impulses of his manhood, and level Belas to the | “There must be something of which you are 
earth with a blow ; and here, almost for the first j not informed yet. Perhaps my brother can 
time in her life. Lady Colgate found him, explain.” 

examining a heap of papers that needed his j As he spoke, Lord Colgate glanced through the 
attention. j window, and saw old Winters, the fisherman, and 

The lady came unannounced, and in a state of ] Keath coming across the stone arch which formed 
excitement strangely at variance with her sable < a bridge across the stream, 
garments, and the subdued grief they should j “ Ah, yonder comes Keath and his grandfather, 
have bespoken. She stood, for a moment, look- j Have no fear, my lady. We shall soon come at 
ing around the room, as if its grand proportions, < the truth.” 

and perfect arrangement had struck her for the Before the lady could answer, the old fisher- 
first time—not really thinking of them, but \ man and his grandson had been admitted into 
breathless with passion, and mute from intensity j the entrance-hall, and stood there, waiting, while 
of rage. Lord Colgate lifted his head, and < a servant announced them, 
seeing her standing there, with her mourning > At the sound of their names, Lady Colgate 
garments sweeping the floor, and her flushed face j gathered up her dress with a disdainful sweep 
turned upon him, looked the surprise he felt. j of the hand, as if preparing to avoid a presence 
“Madam. My Lady—” he said, arising from * odious to her; but Lord Colgate drew a choir 
bis seat, “ There must be something serious that {toward her, with a gentle intimation that she 

brings me this honor.” J should occupy it; then turned to meet his viai- 

“ Both serious and giost disgraceful,” the lady ! tors gravely, but without apparent disturbance, 
answered, moving forward, and resting her hand \ “ I have brought the lad, as ordered by his 

upon the table. “ Lord Colgate, that young man, J young lordship,” said the old fisherman, doffing 
Huldah Winters* son, has struck down my Brins j bis cap, and bending his gray head to the lady. 
—your brother—with a blow.” j “ If Lord Belus is ready to make complaint, this 

Colgate’s face grew troubled, almost as the i one will answer for what ho has done, though it 
angry countenance that confronted him. | do seem strange to stand before our own lord as 

“A blow! Keath has done that? Surely j a criminal afore the assizes.” 
there must be some mistake! The lad has never j “ Wait a little, I will send for Belus; up to 

been quarrelsome.” j this, I have only heard a hurried account from 

“A blow, Lord Colgate—given in the presence my lady, here,” said Colgate, resolutely turning 
of half the fishermen of the cove, while that his eyes from the frank, handsome face of the 
woman, his mother, stood by and cheered him young man. 

on * Directly, Lord Belus came in, still wrathful. 

The pallor of sudden surprise left Colgate’s j and with the red marks of & blow burning on Iris 
fece, and a look of infinite relief succeeded it. otherwise pale forehead. 

“That is impossible,” he said. “ Huldah “Tell me,” said the earl, recognizing his curt 
Winters never yet encouraged her son in any- salutation with a gentle bend of the head. “Tell 
thing wrong. There must be some mistake!” me, ns your brother and friend—for in this case, 
Mistake ! It is one that shall fling the young it is not seemly that I should be in haste to act 
ruffian into prison ; and if there is power in the as a magistrate—tell me, Belus, how this unfor- 
law, the mother with him. She has disgraced tunate quarrel began and ended.** 
the estate long enough ; at Inst her conduct has “ Quarrel,” broke in Lady Colgate, half rising 
put it beyond even your power to proteot her.** in her indignation. “ You forget, Thomas, that 
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the assailant of my son is among the lowest of 
our tenants. To quarrel, there must be some¬ 
thing like equality.” 

Lord Colgate answered this outburst with 
a scarcely perceptible inclination of the head, 
and addressed Lord Belus again. 

“ Pray, tell me how this scandalous scene, in the 
presence of so many people, to whom the example 
is dangerous, chanced.” 

11 1 suppose it is enough of explanation, when 
I am ready to swear, that this insolent churl, 
without provocation, and from his own brutal 
instincts, dealt me a blow, that for a moment | 
stunned me.” 

The young man spoke sullonly, and with 
evident reservation. 

“No,” answered the carl, still gentle in liis 
oalm self-restraint. “ That is not enough. There 
must have been some cause for an assault, or : 
fancied cause, at least. Pray, explain a little 
more closely.” 

A look of blended confusion and rage came 
into the young roan’s face, and the red spot on 
his forehead glowed out like flame. “ There was 
no cause. I was not even speaking with him. 
The blow sprang out of his own brutal nature.” 

“ My lord, it is only fair play, that you let my 
grandson, here, speak for himself. I saw the 
blow struck, and the young lord fall; but was 
too far off to judge of the reason for it. Kcath 
can tell you that, for himself. If not,” continued 
the old man, “ there is one coming, who knows 
all about it. I see her crossing the bridge 
yonder.” 

Lady Colgate leaned restlessly forward, and 
looking through the window, saw Huldah Winters 
and Delia Fitch coming slowly across the stone 
bridge. But the girl seemed suddenly to have been 
seized with a panic ; for she had turned, and was 
ready to retreat, now that tho castlo was in full 
view. But Iluldah held her firmly by the hand, 
and seemed to expostulate kindly with her. 

Even Lady Colgate, who, at least, had a fine ; 
eye for color, was struck by the picture these 
two females made, standing there, with the tent- j 
like branches of a great cedar of Lebanon j 
bending over them, which sent its leafy shadows £ 
for over tho bridge and the stream it spanned. \ 
The plaided shawl, that Iluldah had folded round 
her, os the ancient Roman women carried their j 
draperies, the crimson silk scarf knotted in the 
abundance of her black hair, though simplo} 
enough in themselves, gave a grace that was almost j 
regal to the woman ; while the girl, in her dress j 
of blue flannel, daintily embroidered about the \ 
sleeves and waist by her own fingers, was beauty 
itself: a ringlet or two of soft, golden hair, \ 


that had escaped from the kerchief fastened 
under her chin, adding to this loneliness. 

A finer contrast than these two friends made, 
standing there on the old bridge, could not well 
be imagined. As Lord Colgate gazed upon them, 
a faint smile came into his eyes, and he seated 
himself more composedly, waiting their approach. 

11 What have these persons to do with the 
matter?” questioned the lady, flushed with re¬ 
newed resentment. “ And how have they learned 
this easy way to the castle?” 

Lord Colgate turned, &s if to answer her, but 
that moment, Huldah Winters and her pretty 
companion were heard in the outer hall, waiting to 
be announced. The earl did not stay to give 
orders, but moved to the door, and bade them 
“come in,” with a show of courtesy, that cut 
through Lady Colgate’s pride like an insult; for 
in all the insolence of her state and prosperity, 
she had never been able to win such evident 
respect from her husband’s son. 

Iluldah, still holding her protegee by the 
hand, came into the room quietly, but with an 
air of native grandeur about her, that seemed to 
harmonize with and brighten the antique room. 
She looked serious—nay, somewhat anxious, and 
her large eyes were turned upon the earl, with 
an expression of mild appeal, that moved him 
far more deeply than Lady Colgate’s haughty 
rage had done. 

Refusing the chair placed for her, Iluldah drew 
close to her father, who remained standing. 

“ As you refuse to give further information,” 
said Lord Colgate, addressing his brother, “ I 
must hear what the young man and his friends 
have to say—not as a magistrate—if it comes to 
that., some other and less interested person must 
adjudge the case; but ns one who holds the well¬ 
being of his people, and the honor of his house 
close at heart. Kcath Winters, you have not 
spoken yet. Tell me, is tliero nuy excuse for the 
indignity you have offered to my brother?” 

“ Only this, my lord, only this. His lordship 
offered a grave insult to this young girl, an or¬ 
phan, that misfortune has placed under the pro¬ 
tection of my mother. I saw it, and, forgetting 
that he was other than a man, responsible for a 
cowardly act, dealt with him as if ho had been a 
fisherman of the cove. In that I forgot that he 
was the young master—forgot all tho gratitude 
duo from me and mine to your lordship and the 
earl who is dead—forgot everything except that 
an insult had been given to an innocent and de¬ 
fenceless girl, And that the insulter stood before 
me. If I was wrong, let me have due punish¬ 
ment. I am ready to submit, but cannot yet con¬ 
fess tho sorrow 1 perhaps ought to feel.” 
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The young man spoke hurriedly, earnestly— 
his fine eyes irere bright with eager fire; his 
oountenance glowed with generous emotion, he 
looked around at Lord Belus, and his sensitive 
lips began to quiver. 

44 I know it was wrong to forget my position; 
but may there be no excuse for me, when Lord 
Belus forgot his own, so far as to offer insult to a 
helpless orphan girl? Had I done the same 
thing by some lady guest at the castle, would 
his resentment have contented itself with so 
little?” 

A low, scornful laugh broke from Lady Colgate, 
who had been watching the earl’s face with keen 
scrutiny, and saw that even this heresy against 
his clasa, had given him no shock. On the con¬ 
trary, l»is fine countenance lighted with some¬ 
thing like approbation. He heard the laugh, and 
instantly his face changed. All the woman’s in¬ 
terests lay in her power of conciliating this man ; 
but years of imperious sway had unfitted her for 
efforts at self-control, and she arose haughtily. 

44 Is my son on trial, that his brother should 
listen to these scandal-mongers, these—” 

She broke off abruptly, for Lord Belus, as if 
touched by the defence of his late antagonist, 
came forward, that moment, and offered his hand 
to Keath. 

“ Bight or not, it shall not bo said that pride 
of rank is enough to keep a Stamford from ac¬ 
knowledging himself in the wrong. If pretty 
Delia, here, can be made to understand that the 
kiss I offered was half in playfulness, and in no 
sense intended as an affront, 1 will forgive the 
attack that followed it, and forget everything but 
the jolly sails that Keath and I have had in tho 
4 White Witch.’” 


Keath Winters, utterly astonished by this sud¬ 
den change of affairs, took the hand so cordially 
offered, and clasped it firmly, while his fine eyes 
grew misty with tears he was proudly fighting 
back. Lady Colgate had paused in her sweep¬ 
ing walk from the room, absolutely struck dumb 
by this reconciliation. The earl rose to his feet, 
and reached out his hand to his brother. Delia 
sobbed aloud; but upon the faces of Huldnh 
Winters and her father a strange, perplexing 
cloud rested. 

“ Have I done well in this ? Will it be thought 
that I should have pursued this poor family to 
grief, that our pride should be avenged?*’ said 
Belus to bis brother, who wrung his hand as if 
some great favor had been done himself. 

“ In all your life, dear boy, you have never 
done a wiser or more manly act,” was the earnest 
reply. 

“But hero is my lady, who will not easily 
forgive it,” said the young man, approaching his 
mother. 

44 No,” answered the lady, and tears of vexa¬ 
tion absolutely flashed into her eyes. “ No, 1 
never can forgive tho degradation you have 
brought upon us.” 

Gathering up her skirts, as if contagion lingered 
in every corner of tho vast room, she turnod 
upon Lord Colgate, and addressed him in a voice 
that bad become suddenly low and hoarse. 

4 4 My lord, you have, at last, succeeded in drag¬ 
ging the little pride left to us in the dust; for this 
is your work.” 

Before Colgate could answer, she had left the 
keep, and, after a moment’s delay, Lord Belus 
followed her. 

[TO UK CONTINUED.] 


DUST TO DUST, ASHES TO ASHES. 

BY JENNIE JOY. 


Tva, all is over, now; the fids* dream broken, 

Which made my life a mocking lie to be. 

To dost and ashes I commit each token 
Of Love's sweet whisperings 'twixt y on and me. 

From my veiled eyes the scales have fallen slowly; 

And thus I now discern thee ns thon art; 

Unworthy the high place, within tho holy, 

Unseen Shechinah of a woman's heart 

For I have weighed thee, triflor—weighed each message— 
Each fond, impassioned utterance, held so dear; 

Weighed thy soul's outcry; orst to me a presage 
That oven while absent, thou wort with mo here. 

And weighing these, I marvel at the sorrow 
My heart hath borne, for love so light as thine; 

We cry, at night, for sunbeams of the morrow, 

For the fidse Ignis Fain us ne'er repine. 


1 marvel at the anguish and the aching, 

And wonder how my woman's heart could cling; 

Till every tendor chord was torn or breaking, 

To such a weak, ignoble, worthless thing. 

Now all is ended. Go thy way in gladness, 

Such gladness os the child feels in his play. 

Tread down tho blossoms, with no thought of sadness; 
The earth hath many more as fair as they. 

Were thy soul greater and thy heart-beats stronger, 
Then had I given this parting hour a toor; 

Thon had I clasped my doad u little longer, 

'Ere placing it upon its early bier. 

Thon had I veiled, with misty breath of sighing; 

The first dull, sickening tokens of decay 
Marring its paleness. Stark, it now is lying, 
Unworthy all. Love's base-born, soulloss day. 
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BY HBLBN J. MACKINTOSH. 

John Pompet sat smoking, in his slippers, and \ “ The truth is, nephew—for I doH t wish to be 

reading the newspaper, while his aunt Mary j too hard on you—you men forget, that, while you 
placidly knitted, on the other side of the lamp, i have plenty of excitement, during the day, seeing 
“ Why do you give Ellen only dry husks to strangers constantly, women have to stay at 
eat?” said aunt Mary, suddenly, looking across home, and spend the hours in one unvarying, 
at him. dull routine of housework. No wonder they get 

“ Only dry husks? What do you mean?” fagged out. No wonder an invitation to a little 
44 Well, why didn’t you go out with her, to- party is such a relief to them. But husbands 
night ? I think she was hurt.” j forget all this. And when the wife wishes to have 

“I hate parties,” was the response; “ tea- j a f ew people to tea, they say, 4 what a bore tome, 
parties, especially. A good cigar is worth all the j im( j how absurd in you.’ Now, to be frank 
tea and cakes in the world.” ) w ith you, this is just the way you treat Ellen.” 

“ But what is to become of people, who don’t ; **You surely are mistaken. Ellen, at least, 
like cigars, and who do like tea-parties? That is > never complains.” 

the case with your wife. Nor does she like to j “No, she is too proud. But the tears came 
go to parties, alone. Other wives have their j j n t 0 her eyes, to-night, when you refused to go 
husbands with them; and to say the least, it {with her. You’d havo seen them, if you hadn’t 
looks odd; in fact, may make people think you j been too intent on your newspaper. Come, 
don’t live happily together.” j John, be just. It is your own comfort you 

Aunt Mary had acted as a mother to her \ think of, and not her pleasure; and that, not to 
nephew, ever Bince his parents had died; which j mince words, is, I repeat it, pure selfishness.” 
was when lie was quite an infant. She had j John threw his cigar impatiently down, got up, 
educated him at her own expense, and main- an j walked to and fro in the room, 
tained him at the bar until he had won his way to a « Another thing. Not only in refusing to share 
lucrative practice; and it was understood that he her amusements with her, but in other things, 
was to inherit her little fortune, after her decease. | y 0U are giving Ellen ‘dry husks to eat.’ You 
All this gave her a sort of right to expostulate take three or four political papers. But she don’t 
with him, when she thought he was wrong. . C are f 0 r political papers ; and when, the other 
“But I see enough of people, in the day-time.” d a y > 8 be asked you to buy her a new book she 
44 Your being tired, would be something of an j fancied, you told her you couldn't afford it. 
excuse, if you had urged that in extenuation of \ Some husbands, I am told, leave their wives to 
your refusal. But do you think Ellen, when ea t cold mutton at home, while they dine sump- 

slic’s tired, requires that as an excuse, for tuously at a club. You don’t do that, John; 

not seeing you arc to have a good dinner? No, but you do what is almost as bad. Ellen likes 
John, its pure selfishness on your part, nothing flowers. Before you were married, you often 

else. You admit it, in fact, when you say that 8en t her flowers. A few flowers don’t cost much; 

you see enough of people, in the day-time. You but you tell her, now, you can’t afford them, 
tako all the cream of life, and give her only dry No books, no magazines, no flowers, no tea- 
husks to eat.” parties, no little, lover-like attentions? Nothing 

“Come, come, aunt, isn’t that too severe? If but minding the children all day, and overseeing 
Ellen loves me, as I’m sure she does, she’d cooking your dinner. Why, John, just think of it.” 
rather have me stay at home, and enjoy iny cigar, “Say no more, say no more,” oried her 
than go out, to a party, where I should be sure nephew, stopping, and seizing her hand. 44 1 
to be bored.” never before realized what a selfili fellow I have 

“By the same kind of reasoning, John, you been. But I promise you, I’ll mend, from 
ought to go with her, if you loved her; because, to-night.” 

you know, she’d enjoy herself most at the party.” He did mend. In all the land there is not, 
This shot went home. John had not a word in now, a happier woman than his wife, 
reply, but puffed vigorously at his cigar. His 44 It’s because,” says aunt Mary, “John gives 
aunt went on; her, no longer, Dry Husks to Eat.” 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 



BT EMILY H. MAY. 


We give first, this month, a walking costume. 

R consists of a long paletot, in gray camel’s hair 
cloth, which is worn over any short walkipg-suit. 
This paletot is cut in a long close-fitting . 


**cqne, fastened down the front with cords and 
kfgo pnssmcnterie buttons. These buttons and 
cords are the chief ornament to the garments, 
and to those of our readers who are not in a 
place where such ornaments can be procured, a 


j little care with the following direction, will make 
\ a very good imitation: take a piece of letter 
| paper two thicknesses, cut size of a twenty-five 
j cent piece; lay over it a piece of black silk, 
large enough to meet in the centre, or under the 
under side after the button is completed. Take 
some narrow, worsted embroidery braid ; punch a 
hole in the centre of foundation, and bring the braid 
through; then begin, and sew the braid down 
fiat, passing the silk over the braid, at equal 
distances; continue this, round and round, until 
you have the size of the paper covered. Have 
ready a piece of cardboard, same size; place 
this under, and then cover with the edge of the 
black silk, drawing it up to the centre, just as 
you would cover a mould button. If desired, 
these can be ornamented with jet beads, sewed 
on. Knot the cords in the centre, and sew the 
doutfle on the left side; covering it with the 
button; leaving the loop to fasten over on the 
opposite button. It is advisable to liavo the first 
five buttons and cords sewed on to the paletot on 
both sides, leaving only enough open to make it 
comfortable to get into. The buttons slightly 
graduate, as they approach the waist. The snmo 
trims the flaps at the sides, and in the middle of 
the back; also the cuffs. Two collars, bound 
with braid, same ns the edge of the paletot, 
finishes the gnrmentnt the throat. A waist-band 
made of the same material, and bound on both 
sides with samo braid, fastens with ajetbucklo 
in front. This is optional. Three yards of 
double-width goods will bo required, six pieces 
of narrow braid, and twelve yards of cord. 

On the next page is acostumcof graycashmero, 
and blue and green tartan plaid. Skirt is bordered 
with a plaiting of the plaid. Bodice and tunic 
of cashmere. Tho edge of the tunic has a band 
of the plaid, four inches deep, cut straight, for 
the border, and the tunic is draped at the back, 
under a bow of the cashmere, lined with plaid. 
Tho bodice has the sleeves of plaid, and a plaid 
centre to the back. The buttons arc embroidered 
in blue and green, to match the trimming; but 
simple moulds, covered with the plaid, trim 
equally well, if not better. Six yards of rlaid, 
singlo width, six to eight of cashmere will bo 
required. 

Next, is home or visiting-dress, for a younglndy. 
It is of light bluo cashmere, trimmed with a nar- 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


row torchon edging. Jacket bodice, with a 
double Charles II. collar, and fastened with 
mottled bone buttons. The fulness is set into 
perpendicular box plaits. Square cuffs, termi¬ 
nating in a plaited ruffle. Waist belt of olive green, 


combination of dark, olive green with pale blue, 
though, is lively, if the shades are selected with 
care and taste. Six yards of cashmere for the 
tunic and bodice. Twelve yards of silk for the 
skirt, or half the quantity of cashmere. 


gros grain ribbon. The tunic is box plaited in 
front, to correspond with the jacket , turns bock as 
revens at the sides, and has a slightly draped 
back. This is all edged with the torchon lace. 
The skirt., which is of olive green silk, is bordered 
by a flute-plaited ruffle, nine inches deep, put on 
with a heading, one and a-quarter inches deep, 
stretched down by machine; another row of 
Btitching holds it in place, three inches below. 
This costume may be all of cashmere, if preferred, 
and all of blue, as the taste may suggest. The 


Next, we have a dress, with a blouse waist, for 
a little girl of six years. It is made of a pretty 
shade of blue flannel, trimmed with narrow, 
white worsted braid. The skirt is bordered 
with a knife-plaiting of the flannel, with three 
rows of braid in three groups, at equal distances, 
for the trimming. The waist has the fulness 
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gathered to a yoke, trimmed with two rows of the 
braid. The collar, to match. The edge of the 
blouse, and the waistband, and cuffs are all bor¬ 
dered with the two rows of braid, to match. 



Six yards of flannel. Two twelve-yard pieces of 
braid; the narrow Hercules braid is the most 
desirable. If not procurable, plain, white alapaca 
braid makes a very pretty trimming. 



Next, is another dress for a little girl of six to ; 
eight years. It is of merino, and the flounce- 
edge of basque, oollar, cuffs, pocket, etc. are all 
done in buttonhole scallop, with embroidery silk, 


to match, or in a contrasting color. The pocket 
is held in place by a band of gros grain ribbon, 
passing around the waist, terminating in a flat 
bow and ends. The pocket is sewn on to the dress. 
Brown, dark blue, or bottle green for a 
serviceable costume; ligh blue, drab, or gray for 
more dressy occasions. Four to five yards of 
merino. 



We also give a design for making a flannel 
skirt for winter. It is of scarlet flannel, braided 
with black worsted braid; first, a little pattern 
above the hem; next, four rows plain; then 
* three rows of another simple design ; four plain 
s rows, again; above which, the first pattern is 
\ repeated. Bind the edge of the skirt with skirt 
< braid. 



Next, is a design for trimming for bottom of 
dress skirt. It is combination of cashmere and 
silk. The box-plaiting is seven inches deep, and 
is of cashmere; above that is a bias ruffle of 
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every-day dresses, garments, etc. 


cashmere, edged with a narrow knife-plaiting of 
silk. This is put on full enough to allow it to be 
t&cked in the form shown in the engraving. Two 
and a-half inch ruffle, with two inch knife-plaiting, 
will bo in good proportion. 



Next, we give a paletot, suitable for either boy or 
girl of eight to twelve years. It is madcof shaggy, 
gray cloth, and trimmed with either dark brown 
or black velvet. The bands forming the trimming 
down the front. The turn down collar, cuffs, and 
trimming for tho pockets are all of velvet, bound 
with braid, and ornamented with buttons. Bone 
buttons are universally used on all out-door 
wraps. 


Another design for trimming for bottom of dress 
skirt, has two knife plaiting of silk, each 
four inches deep, above which is a double box- 
plaiting of cashmere, bound with silk. This 



box-plaiting is cut on the bias, and is five inches 
deep, when finished. Allow three times fulness 
for both knife-plaiting and double box-plaiting. 


Patterns of these “ Every-Day” dresses, or 
for the costumes in our colored fushion-platc, or 
for our children's dresses, paletots, etc., may be 
had on application, by letter, to Miss M. A. 
Gordon, dress and cloak maker, 1118 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, who will cut them out alter 
our patterns. We have made this arrangement 
in answer to numerous solicitations. In scndiz:g 
lbr the patterns, always send tho number of 
inches around the bust, length of sleeve, and 
around the waist; and if for a child, name the 
age. Enclose price of pattern and’stomp. All 
orders promptly attended to. All children’s 
patterns, under twelve years, twenty-five cents. 
Polonaises, paletots, mantles, over-skirts, and 
basques for ladies, are fifty cents. Remember, 
that all these arc late Paris patterns, and not the 
second-rate costumes offered elsewhere. 


LACE EDGE, IN CROCHET. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 
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“THE OLGA” PALETOT: (WITH SUPPLEMENT.) 


BY BNILY H. MAT. 



We give, here, an engraving of one of the 
i newest and prettiest paletots for a young girl, that 

has come out, this season. Folded in this 
| number, is & Supplement sheet, containing apat- 

[ tern, full size, for cutting out this charming 

' wrap. 

The paletot is called “The Olga,” and is, 
j strictly speaking, for a girl of eight to ten years 

old. It is made as the dress. The pattern in 
the Supplement is lettered and notched, so there 
can be no mistake in putting it together. 

, Vol. LXXV.—10. 


The edge of the paletot is simply bound with 
a narrow worsted or silk braid, above which is a 
narrow one, sewed down flat. Trim with bone 
buttons, to match. Many of the dresses and 
paletots are finished simply with several rows of 
machine stitching, on the edge. This style is 
quite popular for woolen material. 

Camel's hair suiting, cloth, or merino are most 
stylish and suitable for this costume. 

The paletot, as will be seen on the Supplement, 
consists of six pieces. 

( 161 ) 
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WAX FLOWERS. No. 2. 


BT MB®. X. 8. 

THE B08E AND BUD. 

Materials .—One package white, light pink, 
deep crimson, or pale buff wax (if variety is 
desired, a rose and bud of each of these colors 
may be used in bouquet); one package green stem 
wire; one package dark green wax ; one package 
light green wax. Use large, glass-headed mould¬ 
ing pin for moulding leaves into shape. Rose 
leaf mould, large or medium size, according to 
the color of rose you are making. Make a small 
hook at the end of one stem wire; then, with a 
narrow strip of green Bheet-wax, wind the stem 
very neatly. Cover the hook with a small piece 
of wax, which has been doubled three or four 
times, so as to form a small ball. This ball 
should be the same color as the rose you intend 
making. Below the first ball, make one slightly 
smaller, which is covered with green wax, for 
the calyx, after the rose is complete. 

Now cut ten leaves, the size and shape of Fig. 
1. Dip the head of the glass pin in water, shake 



off the drops, and roll these pieoes cup shaped. 
In rolling, the glass head must be kept wet, so it 
will not adhere to the wax. Now, begin placing 
them on the stem; roll the straight part of the first 
leaf round the bottom part of the ball made on 
the hook. The wax is very pliable, and no 
difficulty will be experienced in giving the leaves 
the natural shape and position of the rose leaf. 
Continue, until you have placed five on the stem, 
letting the sides of each leaf lap, the one over 
the other; this gives the rose a rich, double 
appearance. The five remaining leaves may now 
be placed on the stem; the curved or scalloped 
part of each leaf a very little below the first row 
of leaves. Now cut ten leaves, a size larger than 
Fig. 1; roll them in the same manner as the first 
ten, and place five of them on the stem, a little 
below the last leaves moulded on, giving them a 
(162) 


L. THOMPSON. 

curve here and there, as near like the natural 
rose m possible. Thirty leaves will make a large, 
full blown rose. If a small tea rose is desired, 
cut the leaves the same shape, but smaller. A 
natural or artificial rose is good for a model. Now 
cover the calyx with a narrow, double strip of the 
green wax, and cut four pieces like Fig. 2, roll- 



lig.*. 


ing these pieces a little, and arranging as on the 
outside of a natural rose. To make a half-blown 
bud, use half the number of leaves. Use the 
green sheet-wax, light or dark, according to the 
color of the rose, for the stem leaves. Dip 
your brass leaf-mould in water, shake # off the 
drops, and lay on it a sheet of wax, lengthwise; 
press down with the warmth of the hand, cutting 
off around the edges ; then lay in a stem, which 
you have previously wound neatly with a narrow 
strip of green wax, and fold over your sheet of 
wax, to make the back of the leaf, pressing down 
around the edges, and cutting off neatly. All 
leaves are moulded in this way, using different leaf- 
moulds. 

THE FUCHSIA. 

Materials .—Fuchsia leaf-mould; one half pack¬ 
age each, white, pink, and light green wax; one 
bunch fuchsia stamens. Pure white fuchsias are 
used with fine effect on white wax crosses. Then 
we have in the natural flower, those with very 
double, purple centres, and deep crimson petals; 
others with pink centres, and white petals. To 
make a spray of those with pink centres, cut 



eight pieces from the pink wax, the she and 
shape of Fig. 3. Roll them cup shape, exactly 
as you did for the rose. Make a hook at the 
end of the stem, the same as for the rose; then 
take a piece of wax, no* quite one inch long, and 
less than half an inch wide, and roll round tho 
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hooked part of the stem. Before making the 
hook on stem, wind it neatly with a narrow strip 
of green wax. Place five stamens, one in the 
centre, projecting somewhat longer than the two 
on each side, immediately in the centre of the 
strip of wax, before rolling it around. This will 
be readily understood by looking at the natural 
fuchsia. 

Now place the cup-shaped pieces on the stem. 
For a double fhchsia, use eight pieces; for a 
single one, only fonr. First, put on one, and 
then another, immediately opposite, until you 
have the required number. Now cut from the 


white wax four pieces, like Fig. 4. Roll so that 
the pointed part will bend slightly backwards. 
Place on the stem, with the straight of Fig. 4, rest- 



Fig.4. 


ing immediately where you placed the pointed part 
of Fig. 3. Finish your fuchsia with a small strip of 
green wax for the calyx. 

Mould your leaves on the fuchsia leaf-mould, 
as described for the rose. 


BRETON LACE. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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An excellent imitation of this new and fash¬ 
ionable Breton laoecan be made by using bobinet 
tooting—the widest that can be procured—and 
en it darn the pattern given with fine linen floss. 
Baste the footing upon a dark blue paper, or any¬ 
thing dark and glased, so that the needle may 
not catch. These laces have no points on the 


edge; they are all straight-edged, and will be 
used in trimming, fichus, summer and evening- 
dresses. They are plaited in fine knife-plaitings 
and are very becoming for the neck and sleeves 
of dresses. It will be used also in this way as 
trimming for skirts of dresses, tunics, etc., and 
is always lady-like. 


* u 
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DRESSING-SLIPPER. 


BY MBS. JAMB W1AT1B. 



We give, here, a pretty design for a dressing- 
slipper, with details of the stitches. The mater¬ 
ials are, four ounees of blue double Berlin wool, 
and four ounces of white; three bone knitting 
pins, and a pair of cork soles. 

Commence the slipper at the toe with blue 
wool, cast on ten stitches, and increase one by 
pulling the wool forward, after the first stitch 
and before the last stitch of each alternate row. 
No. 1 shows the outside of the work, and No. 2 
the inside; the loops of wool are made as fol¬ 
lows: When knitting each alternate row, pass 
the white wool between every stitch, leaving a 
loop of about an inch on one side, and drawing 
it tight on the other side; in knitting the inter¬ 
vening rows, the white wool is not used, but is 
drawn straight across the work when required 
to commence the next row. Continue to knit 
backwards and forwards until the slipper is wide 
enough across the instep; then divide tho 
stitches, cast off ten stitohes in the centre, and 
with a third pin continue to work os before on 
one-half without increase, until you have made 
the length from the instep to the back of the 
heel; cast off, and work the other side in the 
same way; join up the back of the heel with a 


OUR COLORE 

BY MBS. J A 

In the front of the number, we give, printed 
in colors, three designs, in what is called Elyeie 
Embroidery , for Borders for Curtains, Table- 
Cloths, etc., etc. These costly embellishments, 
as expensive as a chromo, but morefisefiil, arc a 
specialty with “Peterson,” no other magazine 
being able to stand the expense. 

The materials required for these Borders are 
inexpensive: the foundation is satin cloth of the 
(164) 


needle and wool; sew the top of the slipper 
neatly to a warm cork sole, lined with flannel; a 



ruching of blue satin ribbon is placed round the 
slipper, and a rosette in the front. 


D PATTERN. 

N'B WEAVER. 

fashionable olive or Holbein green shAde; and 
the design is an appliqul of straw-colored perca- 
line, worked with ruby filoselle. The design is 
traced on the percaline, which is appUqud* on to 
the satin cloth; and the veinings of the leaves, 
eto., are embroidered with ruby or blue filoselle 
in satin stitch ; the tendrils are worked in chain- 
stitch, and the ornamental border is dotted with 
French knots, likewise in filoselle. 
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WASTE PAPER BASKET, WITH DESIGN FOR 
EMBROIDERING ON JAVA CANVAS. 

BT MBS. JANS WEAVER. 



We give, here, engravings of a Waste-Paper 
Basket, with a design for the embroidery on Java 

canvas. 

Any wicker basket, of the form illustrated, can 
be ornamented in this way. The band is of Java 
canvas and the design is worked in blue, crimson 


and black silks, or crewels. At each edge of the 
band, there is a narrow border of crimson cloth, 
vandyked at the edge. A row of fringe encircles 
the basket, below the band, and bows of ribbon 
to match are added. Nothing of the kind can be 
prettier than such a basket. 


NEW STYLE OF HAIR-DRESSING. 

BY MRS. JANB WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give four en¬ 
gravings, (all on the same page,) illustrating a 
new and pretty style of dressing the hair, 
especially for young ladies. Begin by combing 
the hair & la Ckinois *, and tie at the top of the 
head, leaving a parting at each side. See No. 1, 
representing the locks A, B. Divide the lock A 
into two parts, and tie these locks, 1 and 2, with 
the lock which is below the ear. Twist lock 1 
into half an 8 at the side of the head, above the 
lock B. With lock A form a catogan, and place 


a small pouf on the forehead (see No. 2). With 
lock 2 make a loop on the neck, and place some 
curls (C) at the top of the head (see No. 8). 
Lastly, form the curls into loops, ns seen in No. 
4. By following these instructions, and with the 
aid of the cuts, any young lady can dress her 
hair, or that orf a friend, as well as if a profes¬ 
sional hair dresser had been called in; and 
professional hair dressers are not always to be 
had, even when ladies can afford to pay for them, 
or prefer their services. 
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We give, here, engravings of a ease for em¬ 
broidery, silks, crewels, needles, etc., etc., with 
details of the embroidery for the case. 

Make the outside of the case of velvet or silk— 
maroon or black—and do the embroidery in vari¬ 
ous colored silks, for which we give the design 
( 106 ) 


full size, and it shows the manner of working. 
Line the inside with fine linen crash, binding all 
the pockets and divisions with ribbon, in a pretty 
contrasting oolor. Follow the engraving fbr the 
arrangement of the same. The case should be 10 
inches wide by 25 long. 
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CHILD’S KNITTED SHIRT 


BY MBS. JAN* WEAT1S. 




We give, here, an engraving of a knitted shirt, 
for a child, three or four years of age. The 
materials are four needles, No. 11, and one ounce 
Shetland wool. 

Cast on three needles, eleven stitches for each 
scallop, sixteen scallops, or one hundred and 
seventy-six stitches. Castone hundred and twen¬ 
ty-eight on one needle, sixty-four on each of the 
two other needles, knit four rounds in purl knit¬ 
ting.—5th round. Knit one, * over, knit 8, knit 
2 together twioe, knit 8, over, knit 1; 
repeat from *. For the sixth and eight following 
rounds repeat the fifth round, then purl 8 rounds; 
repeat from the fifth round twice more; then re¬ 
peat the fifth round eight times.' Knit two plain 
rounds. After that knit forty rounds of four 
plain stitches, two purl stitches- In the forty- 


first round of ribbing you divide for the two 
fronts. Knit on the needle with one hundred and 
twenty-eight stitches fifteen more rows of ribbing, 
then sixteen rows plain. On the first fourteen 
stitches knit twenty rows plain, cast off. Then 
cast off the middle stitches ; leave fourteen at the 
end, and knit twenty rows plain on them; then 
leave them. On the other half the stitches knit 
fifteen more rows of ribbing, then sixteen rows 
plain; cast off and on the first and last fourteen 
stitches as you do so, knit in the last of the little 
rows with them. For the sleeve cast on sixty- 
six stitches; repeat the first fourteen rows of the 
pattern. Then knit and purl alternate rows for 
sixteen rows; cast off, set the sleeve into the 
armhole. Bound the neck crochet the same two 
rounds given for the small vest. 

(16T) 
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EDITOR’S TABLE 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Salable Articles fob “ Fairs.”— Many of on r fair 
subscribers, interested in charity fairs, have asked us what 
articles sell best on such occasions. A lady, long experi¬ 
enced in such matters, tells us that aprons of all kinds are 
very popular. They may be made of muslin, silk, alpaca, 
or satin, and are simply mounted in plaits at ono side, and a 
band added. Pockets can be affixed, if desired. Cases, 
made of brown holland, bound with red or blue braid, and 
filled with blotting paper, are very useful presents for boys 
at school, or children, and are most popular at fairs. They \ 
should bo made to the usual blotter shape and size, and the { 
blotting paper passed through an elastic, so that it can be j 
removed at will. A bond of clastic on oach side could hold < 
paper and envelopes. It is best to make the holland cover < 
double, with card-board botween, sewing over the edges, and 5 
then binding them with braid, as it lasts much longer. j 
These cases are also very useful In soft leather, or in crash, 
with a design worked on in silks or crewels. Small cases j 
for holding photographs or letters, for the pocket, can be made i 
in much tho same way. Receptacles for spills can be mado j 
also in this way, cutting the material to tho shape of a ; 
slipper, and then adding card-board and a silk lining, and 
sewing it to a sole prepared and covered in the same way. 

A loop should be added at the top of tho solo, or tho heel 
rather, wherewith to hang it on the wall. These are best 
made in volvet or satin, and ornamented with gold or beads. 

A bunch of hearts, made in velvet, silk, or satin, as pin¬ 
cushions, and attachod to a string are very pretiy, and old 
ladles aro particularly fond of them for keeping in a work- 
basket or box. They should be all of different colors, double, 
with card-board between tho two sides, and tho pins should 
be put in all round. The hearts should be as small as pos¬ 
sible, to allow of the pins being put in, and tho ribbon 
holding them should be bright colored, and tied in a bow. 
Rich heart has a littlo string attached to it, which is sewn 
to the ribbon. Pen-wipers, made in the form of butterflies, 
with bright-colored cloth and silk, worked with colored silks, 
are attractive; also those mado like small oyster shells, tho 
shape of the shell being cut out in card-board, covered with 
silk, and tho upper shell, having narrow gold braid sewn 
on, round and roqnd, till It is quite covered. Inside, there 
should bo two or three pieces of cloth, cut to the same 
shape. Pin-cushions and needle-cases can be mado in this 
way, the pins being pnt in all round the edge, and tho 
needles being put into pieces of fine flannel or merino, be¬ 
tween the two sides, instead of cloth. At a large fancy fair, 
lately, a small stall contained nothing but pin-cushions of 
every description—from tho ordinary glazed calico and 
muslin box covered ones, to fancy ones of all descriptions. 
Small emery cushions can be made and gummed firmly into 
empty, dry beechnut cups, which are very neat, and aro 
most quickly mado. Tastes vary so much, that almost any 
article, If pretty, will sell, especially If the amateur sales¬ 
woman is pretty heraelf. Hardly anything, that has 
appeared in our work-tablo, for last year, or this, but would 
be suitable for a fancy fair. 

“ Fob the Centre-Table.”—' Tho Keyport (N. J.) Weekly 
says: “ The centre-table of the family is not complete with¬ 
out Peterson’s Magazine. The ladies can do without many 
Other things, bnt * Peterson’ is the muUum t* parre, supply¬ 
ing all tho needs in a small compass: they must hare it.” 

( 168 ) 


. " The Beauty or the Season.”—' What do our fair sub- 

\ scriber? think of her? For our principal embellishment, 
i this month, is not a fancy picture, but a real portrait—the 
| portrait of the famous English beauty, Mrs. Langtry, said to 

< be tho handsomest woman at the Queen’s court. We violate 
s no privacy in giving this portrait, for Mrs. Langtry’s photo- 
1 graph has boon, with her own consent, on salo for more than 
| a year, at all the art-chops in London. Giro the portrait 
> blue eyes, and chcetnnt-colored hair, and you havo the lady 
| before you. Now, compare her with the women that are con¬ 
sidered beautiful in the Uqited States. How dor* she com¬ 
pare ? As a general rulo, our lair countrywomen havo no 
lo&r of coming into competition with foreign beauties, even 
those of England. Everywhere, abroad, American girls are 
celebrated for their loveliness ; for, whilo it is truo that each 
nation has a slightly different standard of beauty, all admit 
that our women look specially refined and high-bred. You 
hear persons, constantly, in London, when they wish to 
praise tho Princess of Wales, say that she looks like a hand- 
eomo American woman. Last year tho enthusiasm to see 
Mrs. Langtry was so great, that oven at private balls, people 
got up on tlio chairs to gaze at her over the intervening 
crowds. But there is a fashion in these things, as in all else, 
and it is impossible to say how long even Mrs. Langtry will 
remain the “ Beauty of tho Season.” 

The New Journal, ** Progress.” —Col. Forney, well known 
as one of tho most eminent journalists of tho day, has just 
started a weekly paper, which he calls “Progress,” and 
which is intended, as its namo implies, to be the champion 
of all new movements, discoveries, inventions, etc., etc. Its 
design, indeed, is of the broadest, for it does not confine 
itself to literature or politics, but takes in, also, social science, 
and everything else connected with progress. It fills. In 
fact, a place never yet filled. Wo only wonder, not that such 
a journal has been started now, but that it was not started 
j long ago. Like every other literary venture, with which 
Col. Forney has been connected, it is edited with eminent 
ability and tact, and sustained by a largo corps of the very 
best writers. The subscription price is {5.00 a year. 

Chimney-Piece Border.— We saw, recently, a very hand- 
/ some border for a chimney-piece, which had been worked 

< on a rough knotted-looking cream-oolored linen rloth, In a 
\ pretty flowing pattern—the cross-stitch work—pale blue, 

| polo pink, and conventional green being the colors used, 

\ and the canvas threads drawn out when the pattern was 
\ worked; the border was finished off with a knotted gray 
\ Hnon fringe, sewn on. We have also seen a five o’clock teo- 
l table border of rich black satin, with a kind of mulberry 
>. leaf and fruit pattern, worked in chain-stitch in pals 
| neutral shades of fine Berlin wool. 

i “FoR Thirty Years.”— A lady writes from California: 
“ Your magazine is a great blessing to us, in this new coun¬ 
try. It grows better and more attractive each year. Having 
taken it for thirty years, I cannot do without it.” 

Never Contradict Anybody, in general society. Barely 
do it even at home. Nobody likes to be contradicted, even 
when contradiction fa deserved. 
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TgciK Own Dress-Makers.—I t is becoming the fashion 
in England, even in families of wealth, for the daughters to 
do their own dras-maktag. It is found that, in this way, 
ladies are really better dressed, as a rule, than if they had 
their drosses made by a professional work-woman. Tho lat¬ 
ter are generally so busy that they hare not time to giro 
that duo consideration to tho complexion, style, ete, which 
1* so necessary, if the prevailing fashion la to be adopted, 
properly, to the lady desiring a dress. Everything, In such j 
establishments, is mechanical: all ladies are fitted out alike; 
if Use is the popular color, everyone is dressed In blue; if 
puffy dresses are In vogue, the plumpest are puffed as well 
as the lean, till they look like puffer-pigeon*. Now, this is 
bad taste. Every woman, Who really knows how to dress, > 
modifies the prevailing style to salt her own person; or j 
rather seloctB suitable costumes from tho many that come j 
out By doing their own dress-making, or at least the think¬ 
ing part of it, ladies will always dress better than by going 
to a professional, unless it is a Worth or a Pingat Such a 
magazine ns this, therefore, is invaluable. Here ladies have 
not the second-rate patterns offered elsewhere, but selections j 
from designs by Worth, Pingat, etc., with instructions how 
to make them up, and a full-size pattern sheet every month, 
f tr some one costume. Even when ladies go to dress-makers, 
they will do better, as a rule, if they have our patterns 
copied, than if they trust to others. 

The Fashionable Colobs—As the winter advances, 
gronat or claret has become more and more tho favorite— 
it is rich, gay, and generally becoming. For dinner, con¬ 
cert, etc., a claret ribbed velvet casqnin, with an embroidered 
satin waistcoat, looks well with a black velvet or faille skirt, 
or with a light-colored Indian cashmere skirt, much draped. 
Many bege, or fawn vicuna-cashmere dresses, are trimmed 
with tartan plaid satin bands, and are raodo with long satin 
waistcoats, to match. Other toilettes are trimmed with 
bands of feather fur, or thick down, which is dyed to match 
any color. The long, universally worn waistcoats aro made 
in several different ways. A pretty waistcoat, to be worn 
with almost any drees, can bo made of brocado, with a light 
ground, such as chamois, pale green, etc., covered with 
flowers of a darker shade. Bibbed velvet and satin 
embroidered waistcoats are also charming. 

Subscribers Should Bemit to us directly, .or buy their 
magazines of somo well-known nows agent, or join a club, 
the getter up of which they know to bo responsible. Kcver 
give your money to a stranger. In somo parts of tho 
country, swindlers have been going about, representing 
themselves as traveling agents for “ Peterson,” and cheating 
their victims. Wc have no agent* for whom tee are responsible. 
This statement wo havo been making for years, and over 
and over again, every year. We worn the public against those 
■harpers. 

Our January Number is conceded, universally, to bo with¬ 
out a rival. Says the Lebanon (Pa.) Times: “ Either of tho 
two steel engravings, * Tho playmates,’ or ‘ The Letter at 
the Gate,’ is worth the price of tho number. As for tho 
mammoth colored fashion-plate, it is simply unrivalled; and 
besides this, there are somo thirty other fashion Illustrations. 
To praise the stories in ‘rotcreon’ Is unnecessary; they are 
always original, and always the best. ‘Peterson’ is un¬ 
questionably tho cheapest and best of the ladles’ books.” 

Hew Hints fob Tidies. —Colored twill, or serge, with 
brown holland stars cut out, and appliqut with flax thread, 
■lakesa nice tidy, and is vary easy; twenty-eight inches 
long, and eightcon broad is a good sice. A fringe of the 
thread at each end is an improvement The edges should 
bo tamed over, and herring-booed. The fringe is made by 


taking a thread of about thirty inches, doubling it in four, 
and inserting it into the herring-bone stitch with a crochet 
hook. 
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A rt-Needlework for Decorative Embroidery. Reprinted, teith 
Adaptation* from tfre English Edited by Lucretia P. Bale. 1 
not, l&no. Boston: J. W. Tilton dt Co .—Tho increased at¬ 
tention paid to artistic embroidery has called forth this val¬ 
uable littlo volume. Certainly nothing can be moro lady-like 
as an employment for leisure hours, than what is called 
fancy-work; and of all descriptions of fancy-work, now in 
fashion, embroidery in needle-work is among tho most sen¬ 
sible. But If you embroider }n this way, why not do it ar¬ 
tistically ? It takes no more timo to execute a piece of work 
that will bo a w joy forever,” bccauso it will, in all genera¬ 
tions, appeal to the senso of art, than it docs to make some¬ 
thing which, as soon as the fashion changes, will bo pro¬ 
nounced hideous by all persons of taste. Tho book Ik fore 
us is, therefore, of tho greatest value. It is a perfect guide 
to embroidery in crewels, silks, appliqufi, etc., with full in¬ 
structions as to stitches, accompanied by explanatory dia¬ 
grams. In Berlin work, you have only to copy, stitch by 
stitch, and color by color, tho pattern before yon. Iu Art- 
Needlework, however, only tho outlines aro given. Tluy 
are to bo filled In, and colored afterward, not only by tho 
worker’s fingers, but by her mind. Hence, Art-Needlework 
calls into play a higher order of faculties, and is, therefore, 
a moro ambitious occupation than ordinary embroidery. 
Visitors to tho “ Centennial,” in 1ST0, will recall some beau¬ 
tiful specimens of art-needlework. 

Paul Faber , Surgeon. By George MacDonald, LL. D. 1 rot, 
j 8ro. Philadelphia: J. B. LippincoU <£ Co. Whatever Ur. 

| MacDonald writes, is usually not only well written of its 
j kind, but has a high moral purpose, which commends it to 

> all true hearts. We do not think this, his latest novel, will 
j rank, artistically, with “Aloe Forbes;” but it is very for 
| superior to most recent fictions ; and it is much better than 
| sotpe of its predecessors from Mr. MacDonald's own pen. 
; The Blessed Life. Favorite Hymns, Selected by the DJitor of 
| “ Quitl Homes* etc., etc. 1 vol., 2 4mo. Boston : Roberts 
| Brothers. This is a vory excellent selection of hymns, most 

> of them old favorites, such as our grandmothers loved, from 

> tho pons of Wesley, Doddridge, Watts, Cowper, Newton, 
\ Montgomery, and Kcnn ; while others aro by Ivoblc, New- 
) man, and more modem writers. Wo can candidly commend 
\ tho book, as a help to devotion, a solace in sorrow, and an 
| incentive to high and noble living. 

) Carmen. Translated from ths French of Prosper Meirmee. 
{ By Miss Helen Stanley. 1 rot, 12mo. Philadelphia : T. B. 

> Peterson db Brother *.—This is the story on which the new 
i opera of the same name has been founded. It is u romance 
| of gypsy llfo in Spain, and is told with singular grace and 

> art Tho delicacy of touch, for which Prosper Mcirmeo was 
i famous, comes out in every lino. The volume is very neatly 
| printed. 

| It I* The Fashion. From the German of Adelheid Yon Auer. 
| By Ute Translator of “ The Old Countess ,” etc.,. etc. 1 r©Z, 
| 12mo. Philadelphia: J. & LippincoU & Co. —This is a story 
of German lifo: of what, in England, wonhl be called the 
| upper middlo class. It is of interest, not only ns a talc, but 
< os a picturo of manners. The typography of the volume is 
j exceptionally good. 

\ Castle Blair. A Story of Youthful Day*. By Flora S. Shme. 

> 1 not, 16mo. Boston: Robert* Brothers. It is sufficient 
praise of this littlo story, to say that It is endorsed by John 

> Buskin. “It is,” he says, “good, and lovely, and true, 
j having tho best description of a noble child in it, (MinnlsJ 
; that I ever read.” The volume is well printed. 
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Our Great Success.— The greet tuocee* of 44 Peterson,” 
for 1»79, is one of the facts of the times. Our January 
number was pronounced, everywhere, the beat we had ever 
issued. The Fulton (Mo.) Independent said that it would 
be “a difficult task to add anything to the already honored 
name of * Peterson’s Magazine; 1 that it is one of the very \ 
beet periodicals ever offered to the lovers of tales and 
novelets; that it ought to be in every fondly, if only for its 
literary excellence.” The newspapers, universally, echo 
this opinion. The public, too, entertains it, if we may judge 
from the enormous accessions of new subscribers wo are 
receiving, daily. No magazine, in fact, rivals a Peterson” 
in this respect. To quote, and slightly alter, the words of 
the poet, other magazines “come and go, but ‘Peterson’s 1 
holds on fiwever.” This is not so strange, after all, 
however; because it is the cheapest and beet. 

As an Advertising Medium.— The value of “ Peterson’s 
Magazine,” as an advertising medium. Is testified to, univer¬ 
sally, by all who have tried it. Mr. Daniel F. Beatty, the Piano 
manufacturer, writes to ns: “ I take pleasure in bearing tes¬ 
timony to the high character of your magazine, and regard 
it as being one of the best advertising mediums which I 
have.” Another advertiser writes, that, from a single adver¬ 
tisement in “Peterson,” be received twelve hundred 
remittances. 

Advertisements Inserted in this magazine at reasonable 
prices. “ Peterson” has had, for twenty years, on avorage 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any In the 
world. It goes to every county, village and cross-roads, and 
is therefore the best advertising medium in tho United 
States. Address Peterson's Magazine, Philadelphia. 

“ At the Front.”— The Cerro Gordo (Iowa) Republican says, 
in noticing January numbor, “ As a fashion journal, ‘ Peter¬ 
son 1 takes high rank, while, as a literary publication, it is 
always at tho front.” 

Youth and Beauty.— After using Laird’s w Bloojp of 
Youth” you will look ten years younger. It imparts beauty 
and freshness to the complexion. Sold by druggists every¬ 
where. 


< mouthed bottle, whioh they keep from year to yeaj, and 
; loosely fill annually with broken pieces of tho apple, and 

< then ftU it up with apple or rye whiskoy, according to their 
preferences, or prejudices. A wd H s t ey tincture is, however, 
not applicable for all purposes; and, therefore, mothers 
should have a second bottle, in which the balsam apple is 
kept steeping in olive oil, or better still, in the oil of sweet 
almonds. 

A cut, bruised, or mashed finger, foot or hand, is simply 
wrapped up with lint or fine linen, well wet, and kept 
moistened with the whiskey tincture; ora portion of the 
apple Is taken from the bottle, mashed, and applied as a 
poultice to the injured part, and kept moistened by some 
of the liquor; and soon the red, Inflamed, swollen parts be¬ 
come reduced in size, whitish in appearance, and the healing 
process ensues as a general result. If the person injured is 
of a full or gross habit, the wound will do better, if he takes 
a full dose of Rochelle salt, and lives sparingly for a time. 

The oU$ preparation is much better, and a more suitable 
\ application to chapped hands, burns, old sores, irritable pile 
\ tumors, inflamed prolapse of the bowels, etc., etc. An excel- 
\ lent ointment can also be made very readily from the 
\ balsam apple, by mottling it, and simmering it in fresh, 
j unsalted butter, or leaf-lard, till perfectly digested, then 
| strain. For summer use—to harden somewhat—& little 

< white wax should be added. This salve will bo found to be 
I very useful in old sores, ulcers, and inflamed burns which 
\ are slow to heaL Still, a large experience with the balsam 
\ apple and the marigold, proves the latter a superior appU- 
l cation for aU similar purposes. 

| In treating of the marigold in the January Dumber, we 
| should have mentioned that when wo have found glycerine 
\ actually to disagree with a person’s skin, we have added & 

I largo teaspoonful of this tincture (the marigold) to four 
or six of pure glycerine, with the best possible results— 
curing chapped bands, lips, lace; chafes between folds of 
skin, sunburn, etc., most promptly. 

The balsam apple has been proved by a Frenchman to be 
poisonous when taken internally in some quantity, as he 
killed a deg, (size not stated,) by administering two or three 
drachms. The French are great oxperimentere with dogs, 
and have killed their thousands. 


MANAGEMENT OF INFANTS. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 

[Medical Botany—O r the Garden, Field and Forest.] 

BY ABRAM LIVXXEY, M. P. 

No. II.— Garden Plants, continued. 

XVII .—Momordica Balmmina, & hard, botanical name for 
the Apple , a well-known, annual climbing plant, a 

native of the East Indies; cultivated largely by mothers 
throughout the country in gardens, for sake of its large, 
reddish-yellow, angular, warty fruit, tapering towards each 
end, resembling in size, and somewhat in appearance, the 
common cucumber. When fully ripe, it falls from the vino 
by the slightest handling, and spontaneously bunts or 
separates into several parts or divisions. This is a striking 
peculiarity of the apple. It is much esteemed in domestic 
practice, and the provident mother, in the country, Is cafcfol 
to have in her cupboard a goodly supply of this (to her,) 
infallible specific, for the many Utile Injuries and accidents 
incident to childhood. Like the Calendula or Marigold, 
spokon of in the last number, ft is an excellent vulnerary, 
or wound-healing agent, but much mors esteemed, because 
so much better known to families, for domestic purposes, 
who have transmitted its healing virtues from generation to 
generation, for centuries. 

Preparation and Uses.— Mothers generally have a wide- 


Drfbstng Babies. —Babies are little things, bat it is not a 
little thing to know how to dress and undress them properly. 
It looks so easy to do, as the mother sees the monthly nurse 
turn bim about, and pats him, and then lays him com¬ 
fortably by your side; but it is in reality hard for tho young 
mother herself, and on It so much of tho comfort and good 
behavior of tho baby depends during the day. 

In the first place, tho mother should see that everything 
that she will need during tho dressing process is just at 
hand; she should never have to rise from her seat, from the 
time she tokos the infant in her arms, to wash him, UU his 
toilet is quite completed. 

With a very young child, tho most Important thing to see 
to is tho baby’s navel. With many infants, this is a long 
while in healing, and if neglected for a single day, the 
worst results may ensue. It may become inflamed from 
the mere friction of the clothing being too loose upon it, or 
from leaving oft the band too soon; this should be kept on 
long after the port loolt well; It will often bunt Into 
bleeding, after a violent fit of crying, and from whatever 
cause It doss so, it rfhould be attended to, at once, for a 
rupture is often a life-long misfortune. 

A pieoe of scorched linen rag, or a cut open raisin are 
two of the simplest domestic remedies; but the rupture will 
often “ start” or protrude, with no apparent cause. In such 
a case get some tea-lead, suck as can be procured from the 
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tea cheat of any grocer; prai it smoothly oat, end fold four > 
thlckneaeee of it an inch and a-half square, cover it with a | 
piece of soft linen, and then bind it firmly, hut not too j 
tightly, over the navel. Look at it occasionally, to see \ 
that It has not altered its position. Tea-lead is Rood for a s 
compress, because it is firm, and yieldiug, at the same time: > 
bat if that is not procurable, four or five thicknesses of soft j 
Unen rag, placed beneath a piece of card-board, about the ; 
size of a quarter of a dollar, will answer the purpose very j 
welL Many persons use a band of new flannel, instead of a J 
Unen band, arouud the body, thinking it healthier, but j 
(he flannel wiU sometimes irritate the tender'flesh, and j 
Unen seems cleanlier. j 

In washing baby, it is well to accustom him to be put into \ 
a tiny bath, almost from his birth; the mother should hold < 
him firmly, but gently, with her left hand, and use the < 
right one to cleanse the M creases,” and wash him with.' j 
This is better even than a soft sponge, or M wash-rag.” \ 

Baby does not need much soap; once in two days is enough j 
for his head; less frequently for his face. But the lower j 
part of the body requires it once a day ; the Tory best whito j 
curd or Castile soap should be used; any string or fancy 
soap is injurious to the skin. i 

All good mothers or nurses have a large, flannel apron, or { 
small blanket, the size of a crib blanket, which is kept \ 
expressly to wash baby in, so as soon as he has been \ 
properly bathed, (which should be gently, but rather i 
quickly, done in water with the chill taken off,) he should be j 
lifted into the flannel apron, and covered up in it as quickly j 
as possible, whilst his face is wiped, and his head rubbed j 
dry, with a soft, old linen towel; most children like this S 
part of the dressing process. Be sure to keep him covered j 
as much as possible, to prevent him from getting chilled. j 
It is a good plan to talk to him incessantly ; to laugh and j 
coo to him, to divert his attention from any little proceeding j 
he does not quite approve of. Do not let him cry; bo most j 
probably will not do so if the mother does not dawdle, and he < 
is talked to; this simple means will often keep a poor, young ) 
mother from crying as a ell as the baby; the attention of < 
both Is diverted. } 

Wipe the body with a clean, soft towel, leaving not a \ 
wrinkle untouched; slip something dry under him, and > 
cover him up again until quit* ready to put his clothes on < 
him. All this seems needlessly explanatory, but it is whilst j 
being dressed that the baby so often takes violent colds, and < 
the careless or dawdling mother wonders how he got it If 5 
the poor little creature is left wet and shivering whilst a j 
oold towel is hunted for, which ought to have been warming \ 
by the fire, it cannot but help being the victim of catarrhs, < 
earaches and inflamed eyes. After being well washed and j 
mil dried , baby should be well powdered, not only here and < 
there, but weft, in all the creases, and as it is so < 
difficult now to obtain good baby powder, very finely pul- j 
verized starch, dusted through a piece of book-muslin, is an 1 
excellent substitute. j 

Baby’s clothes should always be slightly warmed, or < 
** aired,” before putting them on him. Some people, with a \ 
desire to make their bobisa “ hardy,” put on the clothes that j 
have of course been thoroughly dried when coming from \ 
the wash, but which, from lying in the draw or, havo become j 
chilled, and so strike cold to the dollcute flesh. j 

In clothing a baby, remember that there are throe parts j 
of his body that mat be kept warm—his cheat, bowels and s 
feet; keep tho head » cool as possible. I 

Use as few pins as possible, in dressing the baby. * Safety” ; 
pins are the only safe ones; for some pins most bo used, as } 
strings or buttons will not always answer. Some mothon j 
sew the clothes on young infants. 

In case of hard crying spells after dressing, it is always j 
wise to investigate the cause. Tho clothes may be too \ 
tight, a pin may stick, or some rough odgo may torture tho \ 
poor, little one. J 


OUB NEW COOK-BOOK. 

B&’Ecerg Receipt k* title Cook-Book ha* bee a t ee ted by a 
practical housekeeper, 

UAH AMD POULTXT. 

3b Bake a Bam.—Unless when too salt, from not being 
sufficiently soaked, a ham (particularly a young and fresh 
one; eats much better baked than boiled, and remains longer 
good. The safer plan is to lay it into plenty of cold water 
over night. The following day soak it for an hour or more 
in warm water, wash it delicately dean, trim smoothly uff 
all rusty parts, and lay it with the rind downwards into a 
coarse paste, rolled to about an inch thick; moisten the 
edges, draw, pinch them together, and fold them over on the 
upper sido of the ham, taking care to close them so that no 
gravy can escape. Send it to a well-heated, but not a fierce 
oven. A very small ham will require three hours baking, 
and a large one five. The crust and the skin must be re¬ 
moved while it is hot When only part of a ham is dressed, 
this mode is better far than boiling it 

Veal Cake *.—This is a very pretty, tasty dish for supper or 
breakfast, and uses up any cold veal you do not care to mince. 
Take away the brown outside of oold roast veal, and cut the 
white meat into thin slices. Have also a few thin slices of 
cold ham, and two hard-boiled eggs, which also slice, and 
two desert-spooufUls of finely-chopped pareley. Toko an 
eai then ware mould, and lay veal, ham, eggs and parsley iu 
alternate layers, with a little pepper between each, and a 
sprinkling of lemon on tho veal. When the mould sot ms 
full, fill it up with a strong stock, and bake for half an hour. 
Turn out when cold. If a proper shape be not at hand, use 
a pie-dish. When turned out, garnish with a few sprigs of 
fresh parsley. 

Beefsteak d la Mode.—Cut the steaks in strips; put them 
in layers, in a dish ; between each layer put bread crumbs, 
butter, pepper and salt. Bake for anc-half hour, and when 
ready to serve, pour over them a rich gravy made of one pint 
of beef gravy, thickened with ono tablespoon of butter, 
rolled in one tablespoon of browned flour, and serve. Spices 
can be added if agreeable to taste. 


Apple Fritter*. —Beat up the yolks of two eggs with a little 
warm milk; add onc-half pound flour, one-half ounco dis¬ 
solved batter, a pinch of salt, and sufficient warm milk to 
make the batter of such consistency that it will drop from 
the spoon ; stir it well, make it quite smooth, and, lastly, 
beat into tho mixture tho whites of two eggs, previously 
well whisked. Peel some apples, cut them into thick slices, 
stamping out the core from tho middle of each slice; dip 
them in tho batter, covering them well ovor,and fry on both 
sides in boiling lard or clarified dripping; lay the fritters un 
sheets of blotting paper, before tho fire; servo very hot, with 
pounded sugar strowed over. 

Veal Suet Pudding ( Baked or Boded). —Chop one-half pound 
of veal suet, put it into a quart of rich milk, set it upon the 
fire, and when pretty hot, pour it upon eight ounces of breed 
crumbs, and sugar to your tasto; add onc-half pound of cur¬ 
rants washed and dried, and throe well-beaten eggs; put it 
into a floured cloth or buttered dish, and cither boil or bake 
it an hour. 

Biee Puddmg %*Uk FntiL— Swell the lice with a very little 
milk, over the fire; then mix fruit of any kind with it, cur¬ 
rants, gooseberries scalded, pared and quartered arplcs, rais¬ 
ins, or blade currants, and, still better, red-currant jelly, with 
ono egg to bind the rico; boil it woll, and serve with pow- 
derod cinnamon and sugar. 

CAKKfe. 

Bueheheat Cake *.—One quart of buckwheat meal, one tca- 
spoonfUl of salt, and a handful of Indian meal; mix the 
meals and salt* add sufficient lukewarm water to make a 
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moderate batter; then stir in two large tablespoouaful of 
brewers, or four of home-mado yeast; cover, and set to rise 
in a moderately warm place. If made overnight, it is well 
to add, in the morning, one teaspoonful of bicarbonate pf 
eoda, mixed in a little water; this wiU correct any acidity, 
and render the cakes more tender. Bake on a hot griddle. 

Iced O.tie. —Mix thoroughly one-half pound floor, one-half 
pound ground rice, one-half pound currents, one-quarter 
pound sugar, one-quarter ounce maoe and cloves, some mixed 
peel, a few bitter almonds pounded, some swoot almonds 
•pUt, one teespoonful of carbonate of soda, melt one-half 
pound fresh butter in pint of warm milk ; add the yolks and 
whites of four eggs beaten separately; put this, by degrees, 
on the dry ingredients; beat well; put into a buttered- 
mould, and bake. 

Indian Meal Flappers. —One quart of sifted meal, a hand-.! 
fill of whoaten flour, one quart of milk, four eggs, ono ' 
heaped-up saltspoonful of salt; mix the meal, flour and salt. 
Boat the eggs well, and add them to the milk, alternately 
with the meal, a handful at a time. Stir very hard, and bake 
on a hot griddle. 

To Ice. —Beat up one-half pound icing sugar with the 
whites of two eggs till stiff and smooth y add a littlo orango 
flowor water, while the cake is still warm; pour tho icing 
over it evenly; ornament with fruit, and bako In a moderate 
oven to harden, but not to color. 

Waffle*. —To one quart of milk odd six beaten eggs, ono- 
quarter pound molted butter, one largo gill of yeii^t, a little 
salt, and flour to make them- thick as griddle cakos. Set 
them to rise, and bake in waffle irons. 

MISCF.LLANr.OV8 TARLK RECIPCS. 

JTsfc Croquettes. —Tho remains of any cold fish. Itomovo 
all skin and bones most carefully, then motdi tho fill free 
from all lumps in a “pounder;” add a piece of butter, pep¬ 
per, salt, and mace (and if you have any cold crab, or 
lobiter sauco so much the better). Form the fish Into 
portions tho size and 6hape of an egg; If too soft, a few* 
broad crumbs may bo added. Dip each portion into an egg 
well beaten op, and then Into flno bread crumbs. Fry & 
golden brown in boiling lard, drain, and sorvo on a napkin 
garnished with fried parsley, or on a dish with Tartare sauce. 

Toffee. —Pnt one quarter pound of butter Into a preserving 
pan; when melted, add one pound of brown sugar, stir 
gently over tlio Are for about fifteen minutes, add a small 
teaspoonful of gronnd ginger, or a little finely grated lemon 
poel; boll and stir again, until the mixture when dropped 
into cold water becomes crisp. When done sufficiently pour 
it on to buttered plates, or on to a marble slab. 

Bread Sauce.— Tour half a pint of boiling milk on a ten- 
oupful of flno bread crumbs, add a small onion stuck with 
three or four cloves, a small blade of mace, a few pepper¬ 
corns, and aalt to taste. Lot the sauco simmer for five 
minutes, odd a small pat of fresh butter, and at tho time of 
•erring remove tho onion and mace. 

JIam Toast. —Mince lean hum very fine. To a half pint, 
add tho yolks of two eggs, and cream or soup enough to 
■often it; put it on the Are, and oook for ten minutes, 
■tinlng all tho time. Serve on toasted broad, and serve it 
hot. 

BANITARY AND T01XKTTX. 

lb Clean Hair Brushes. — An hot Water and Boap very soon 
softens the hairs, and rubbing com plot os their destruction, 
use soda dissolved in cold water instead. Soda having an 
affinity for grease, it cleans the brush with little friction. 
Do not set them near the fire, nor in the sun, te dry, but 
after shaking them well, sot them on tho point of the 
bundle in a shady place. 

Warts. —A much safer remedy for warts than nitrate of 
silver U sal ammoniac. Get a piece about the size of a 
walnut; moisten the warts, and rub the eel ammoniac well 


on thorn every night and morning, and in about a fortnight 
they will probably disappear. If not, do not despair, hut 
continue tho process till they are gone. 

“ Nervine .”—The worst toothache, or neuralgia coming 
from the teeth, may bo speedily ended by the application of 
a small bit of clean cotton saturated in a strong solution of 
ammonia to tho defective tooth. Sometimes the sufferer is 
prompted to momentary, nervous laughter by the appli¬ 
cation ; but the pain has disappeared. 

Treatment of Soft Come .—A small piece of sal ammoniac 
dissolved in two tableepoonfuls of spirits of wine, and tho 
same quantity of water. Saturate a small piece of sponge 
or linen rag, and ploco it betwoen the toes, changing it twice 
a day. This will cause the skin to harden, and the corn 
may bo easily extracted. 

Muetard Plaster*. —By using syrup or molasses for mustard 
plasters, they will keep soft and flexible, and not diy up, and 
become hard, as when mixed with water. A thin paper or 
flno cloth should come between tho plaster and tho skin. 
The strength of tho plaster may bo varied by the addition 
of more or^esa flour. 

Flaxseed Tea.— Take three tablespoonfuls of linseed, about 
ono pint of water, and boil for ten minutes. Strain off the 
water, put in a jug with two lemons, cut in thin slices; put 
also some brown sugar. A wineglassful of wine is an 
improvement. This has been found most nourishing for 
invalids. 

Cold Cream .—Ono half ounce of white wax; one half 
ounce of spermaceti; three ounces oil of almonds; one 
ounce of glycerine; tw'o ounces of rose water. Melt tho 
fonr first ingredients gently together,and when nearly oold, 
stir In tho rose water and a few drops of otto of rose*. 

Baked MUk.— Put half a gallon of milk into a jar, and 
tie it down with writing-paper. Let it stand in a moderately 
warm oven about eight or ton hours. It will then be of the 
consistence of cream. It is used by persons who aro weak 
and cousumptive. 


IIOLIDAY GAMES. 

Elements. —A most laughable and aggravating game, es¬ 
pecially if it be struck up unexpectedly. One of the party 
i throws a ball (it U hoped that It will be a soft one) at another, 
and cries, at the same time, one of the 44 elements,” viz: 
44 earth ,” 44 air,” 44 fire,” or 44 water.” Tho thrower then counts 
ten aloud, and before he has got to the end, tho person at 
whom the boll has been thrown must name some animal la- 
habiting tho dement in question. The fun of the game con¬ 
sists in the almost inevitable tendency to name an animal 
belonging to one of the other elements—a tendency which Is 
much increased by the flurry Into which tho player gener¬ 
ally gets as the number ten is approached. No animal must 
be named a second time. 

Cor billon, —A French game, which can only be played in 
that language. It is inserted here because it is very popular 
in French ch&teanx, and may serve to amuse in some Amer¬ 
ican houses, besides improving the French of the young 
people. One of (he players says , 44 Je to donne mon corbillon 
—qu-y met-t-on ?” And the person to whom the offer is ad¬ 
dressed is bound to answer with some word ending equally 
in 44 on,” of which there are many hundreds in tho language 
such as 44 un comichon,” 44 du jambon ," 44 un feuilleton ,” 44 un 
carton,” 44 du cresson,” etc. Those who fell to supply a word 
before ten can be counted, or repeat one that has already 
boon given, must pay forfeit This game was already old in 
the time of Mol tens, who mokes ono of his characters answer 
the question with , 44 Tarte k la crCmo.” It becomes some¬ 
what monotonous after a short time, but is useful in ths 
maimer above indicated, and as an exercise of ingenuity. 
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FASHIONS FOB FUBBUAKY. * Fw. zx>-WaekinchBbess of Dark Blob and Grkht 

Fig. i.—Carriage-Dress or Moss-GbkeN Inbias Gash- ' Woolen Plaid; Che deep flounce is kilt-plaited and Line; 
■ur, trimmed with dlk and fringe of the same color. The | ovtMkirt is also bias, and opens low down, over the 
largo cloak has wide, square sleeve*, and is trimmed with a ' Wit flounce; it is caught up slightly in the back; the deep 
broad bond of fur, and is fastened with larg^ gimp trim- l ^cuis 2 lV. coat-basque is double-breasted, has a large, rolling 
mings. The hat is of moss-green velvet, with a green > collar, and opens over a cream-colored cashmere vest. Green 
feather and a roll soft green stripe sultans around the crown. j ^ bat, trimmed with a blue wring and blue velvot. 

Flo. ii. — House-Dress of Delicate Fawn-Coloukd | Fro. xii.—Youho Girl’s Walking-Dress or Ghat 
Deluxe, made with a long polonaise, over a silk skirt of > Woolen Dabbed with Brown ; there is a narrow bias ruf- 
the same color; it is trimmed down the front with bands of i around the bottom, under the plsin upper part, which is 
brown velvet, which are ornamented with butterfly bows, j in * *°ld below the knee, and ia trimmed with a bias 
and with large brown velvet buttons; sleeves to the elbow; < binding, and then large, wooden buttons; the back is simply 
large, lace collar. < gathered as suits the fancy of the wearer, but there should 

Jlo. rn.-BKnTI0S.DBMI or Black; Beocadkd 8,lk, l t" 1 * li,Uo '°°P iD * ln 8 th ‘ ck n “ ,crial - Tho d «J> «•» 

AS0PLAW.BLACB Sn*; th. r*J .tjU»h coat-basq®. a„d i f ain ' f 8 11,Uo a '™f 8t ,h<, „ bo,,om In ^ «*"> fa8 

the upper part of the skirt, are of the brocaded eilk; and >•»>, d «P «pe and largo collar; belt wound the val.t 

th. knlfisplalted ruffle., with tho lower fold of dlk, are Omy felt hat, with brown Telret trimming, 
of the plain, black silk; the rest is of crimson and gold-colored i T™ - X " 1 ' Cl0AK ot Bl -*ck Vklybt, trimmed 

Batin; and tho same material ornamenta the aleovea. ,rt * h 8 * d ° t “ nd ° f “ b,0 , fUr ' 8nd 8 dce P fur ~ ,l8r . cr ‘ ffa . 

> and small muff. Black velvet bonnet. 


Fio. rv. —D tan-T oilette or Camel’s Hair Plaid in 
Shades of Green and Red; the skirt is composed of three 


General Remarks. —The white beaver hat is for a young 


deep rows of kilt-plaitings; tho waist is also plaited into a ^ b*dy» R 1® trimmed with w’hfto tony velvet, and has a long, 
yoke. Is cut to fit in at tho waist, and is worn with a ml i white P lumo - Tho round hat is of tho shape called English; 
belt; the three quarter long sleeves are also plaited from tho > 6 Tlft y tolt, 1* trimmed with a band of gray volvct 
shoulder, and are finished with a deep ruffle; the dress > an< * a 8F*J w lQg* 

is trimmed with flats of ribbon, to correspond with tho > Tho first black bonnet Is of frit; the trimming consists of 
dress in color. The hat Is composed entirely of brood, S ftn Algerian ribbon, striped with red, blue, and black, and 
heavy ribbon in the form of Alsatian bows, with a feather > whIch Ia to™*** into » largo bow in front; strings of tho 
curling over the top. A dress made in this way, should only > 8a too ribbon passed over tho crown. The other bonnot is of 


be worn by a tall, slender person. ? 

Fio. v.— Visiting-Dress of Rich, Clabet-Colobed Silk ; \ 
the front is barred across with bands of satin of tho same s 
color, and has a deep plaited flounce at tho bottom; where \ 
the sides of the dress join tho front is a row of large buttons; ] 


black velvet, of a Marie Stuart shape, and is trimmed with 
a roll of black velvet and old, gold-colored satin ribbon, and 
two old, gold-colored plumes. 

There is nothing especially new to chronicle at this 
season of tho year. All sensible people wear skirts that 


the* b«k of the dross Is laid in long plalta, and i. untrlmmcd!; T ? T di »« 


Black velvet coat cut square in the neck in front, and 


{ to the half-train. Some of even tho handsomest walking- 


trimmed with loco and gold-colomd Batin cording*. Caret. \ , drc * B * ”7“* .“T* ]00k '" e ' 7“'°“ m *"' rial! bu * “ 

colored Telret bonnet ls “ ,d „T <m8 \ 8nd " ofton m8d * nr ’ 

s costly by additions of silk, satin, or velvet, as trimmings. 

F.o. Vt.-LITTL« Dins or Bla® Velttt ; at tho . Silk walklng^romeoaro kept exdualrely for vidting-drcweB, 


bottom the trimming is of a band of velvet, in which plain \ 
spaces alternate with five or six knlfe-plaitings; above this , 


though the woolen ones are used largely for that purpose. 
Panien arc, as yet, seldom seen, though some of tho im- 


i*. broad band of grebe; th. Jacket ha. a vert. I. trimmed „ 8trewn „ lth thcm butth ^ 

wrtili 4'm « IWtnuR avt#l IatwK a *h/1 a* lion/l /v# asmIwi awanm/1 ) . * 


with gimp “ frogs” and lambs, and a tend of grebe around 
the bottom, the sleeves and throat Tartan hat of black 
velvet, With a grebe band around it 
Fio. m.— Paletot of Brown Cloth, trimmed with heavy 


bo the fashion, before long, as crinoline, or toumurcs, or 
“ bustles,” (tho thing Is known by all three names,) are 
already appearing, though very modest In site, at first 
Claret or dark red is the favorite color for out-of-door 


chenille fringe, brown velvet bands, edged on cither side by j wear, this winter, and is used In silk, satin, and velvet for 
watered ribbons and large wooden buttons; square collar of > home wear. There are two shades of blue which are also 
dark brown velvet, edged with fringe ^pular fop homo wear—peacock blue, and gendarme blue. 

Fio. viii.— Dolman of Gray Cloth; the sleeves are ent \ ^8° WT ***' such M *** in the flret of °° r ^Won 

with the back of tho dolman, and In front are turned back { are ** 0X061 tohioaable, and off wraps are large, 
with brown velvet, and trimmed with large, brown horn j ^ bonnet that is the most worn, is the small, round 
buttons; the dolman is doublo-breasted; the largo collar is i bonnctof Ul ® UbBb y> rt md “cottage” shape; but the newest 
of brown velvet, edged with gray and brown chenille fringe. \ bonn0 * art lar * c > not “ becoming as the 

> smaller ones. 

Fio. ix. — Ev e ning-Dress of Silk, of tho greenish-white I 

tint called crystal; the front is covered with altcmato tends | -—---- 

of dragon-green velvet mid sUk embroidered galloon, orna- s 

mentodon either side by scalloped etnbroideiy. Tho back) nwwwiu v a strtAvo 

fells id easy folds, and has narrow hox-plaitIng r surmounted \ ouiv as. 

by thogaMooa. Embroidered flounces and triple folds of vei- 1 hirtifcG irl’s Dkrss of Dark, Claret Cashmere ; 

vet trim the Marquise sleeves: A lace ruching edges the ? ““b 1® of claret-colored silk ; the dress is of Princess 

square opening, and composes the necklet j 1 i% foeteneat the back and terminates with a frill, 


square opening, and composes the necklet ) 1 ** fiwteneat the back and terminates with a frill, 

Fio. x«—E venino and Reception-Dress of Dark Blue \ rows of fancy galloon. 

Velvet; long skirt, bordered with a blue satin plaiting. Nar- > Yig. u.— Little Girl’s Coat of Dark Blub Velvet, 
rowtahUex of pale blue satin, laid in a trifde plait Tho sides l trimmed with Ohinchilla ftir; the cap and muff are also of 
are full, and terminate with a blue sash at the back. Bodice ^ Tc l v °t an d are trimmed with chinchilla, 
with short basque, double collar at tho back; light; bluo satin > Fig. in.—B oy’s Suit of Brown Tweed, with corduroy 
laid In folds on the waist; large blue bow of the satin, with waistcoat and collar. Tho jacket End cuffs are bound with 
a btrn^tf bf r#d rote®'abbto It; fllmion in the nick. r ‘' % dbfdftlroy, cut on th# blok 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 




GOSSAMER 

Waterproof Garments. 


Our 25 Cent Box of Meeds contains Pearl Jhllrt, 
Earth Almond . Burjtee't Early Beet, Acme fi*mato,.Martdehead 
Munmoth Cabltage, Hannon Lettuce, Breakfast Radish, Marble¬ 
head Squash, and Russian Sunjtnxeer ; worth at retail $1.00, but 
coats, post-paid, only 25 Cent*. Wo make this extraordi¬ 
nary offer to extend our trade. Directions for culture printed 
on each package of the above seeds. 

('lowers for the Million! We sell the choicest flower- 
seeds at one-third to one-fourth the usual prices. We give ten 
packets for 25 cents; twenty packets for 50 cents); forty-two 
varieties for $1.00. Rare., beautiful and most popular Jloicers, 
Postage stamps taken ns cash. Order now. 

OUR Farm Annual tor 1879. of Seeds, Blooded Live Stock 
and Fancy Poultry, with two samples of Improved Farm Seeds 
sent free of charge. Address, W. ATLEE BURPEE k CO., 
No. 221 Church Street, Philada., Pa. 


NKW AND ltKAlJTIFUL REWARD CARDS. 

Prices to suit the times, over 1000 kinds and designs, com¬ 
prising Motto, Reward, Scripture Text, Sentiment, Biblo 
Verne, Good Device and Hymnal Cards. Teacher’s Trice 
J-Ut, Educational Cards sent froe to any address. J. II. 
RUFKORD’S SONS, Boston, Mass. 


Get the Genuine! Bncart of v'orthless 
Imitations! Ask for the GOSSAMER 
Waterproof Garments, and see for your¬ 
self that our trade-mark, “Gossamer, 
Water proof, manufactured by Gossa¬ 
mer Hi suer Clothing Co. Boston,*’ its 
stamped on the loop of the garment, 
Nono are genuine without they are so 
stamped. Our garments never, under 
nny exposure, to »»ither cold or warm 
weather, adhere together, or grow ikJY; 
and worthless. No lady or gentleman. 
should go to the Paris Exposition without one of our Rubber 
Garments. Weigh from 12 to lf> ounces, can he easily car¬ 
ried in the pocket. Send for Illustrated Circular. 

GOSSAMER BERBER CLOTHING CO. 

289 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


INGROWING NAILS. ^ K *. cu ™ 

RICH, 6 North street, Baltimore, Md. li’amepaper. 


D § 

IN SOLID GOLD g feWi 

ONE DOLLARW 




AMOUNTING S , 


ONE DOLLAR 



Lefevre King, $1. 


feet of Muds, #1. tl ltc feimaj fetud, $1. Lefevre Ear Drops, ti. 


THE ONLY PERFECT FAC-SIMILE OF THE REAL DIAMOND IN THE WORLD. 

Pronouuced by the Academy of France that M. Lefevre has really obtained artificially the true diamond. 
The basis of these gems are pure crystals found in the Sierra Nevadas, from whence they are exported 
to the Lefevre Laboratory In Paris, France, where they are submitted to a chemical and voltaic process, 
BY WHICH THEIR SUBFACES ABE COVERED WITH A COATING OF TUBE DIAMONDS, 


SOLID GOLD MOUNTINGS, CONTAINING TBS WONDERFUL LEFEV2S DIAMOND, wimstod by $rtiflcate U. S. Mint tmj • 

nil RPnPIPT flF flllF Hill I AD w*” 4 Ow*. by Rrotstkrkd Mail, to any address 

■■ ■ Uilt If UL LA ft in America, elhher article as above represented. Our 
“Book on Diamonds, 1 * with Illustrations of artistic Diamond Jewelry in solid (14 k.) gold, mailed free. 

| haw mm, many Imttatiflu of diamond*. bat sever any that could equal the Lefevre Brilliant.— M. KLLROY, Stamlbrd, Cos a. 
I am fo receipt of a pair of th« TVonderfiil Lcfrvro Kar Drop a, for one dollar; to any that I am pleased with thorn hardly Alia the 
bill, I hey aro timply elegant—ANTUtFIT MORRTS, Hornellaville. K. Y. 

The Wonderful liefer re Diamond Ring, for one dollar, came to hand thla morning. It la reallr elegant, giving entire ■atlafbotkm, 
nod elleitlbf wonder and admiration from all who aee it.—W. H. RRRDT, Marti n«bn nr. W. Ye’. 

The Lefevre Dlaiqpnda. mounted In eolid gold, are truly marvelous.—R. F. AVKRY k RONS. Homo and Farm, LonlavWe. |y. 
The eminently anecwftil experiment* of M. Lefevre allencee an donbt of the nrtlflelal reproduction of the true diamonds— 
K. DO FRItSOY, the pmt Fiwnrh Reientiit. 

The Lefevre Diamond moat effectually disturb* the slumbero of the pn a e ea aore of ooeUr gem*.—Journal of Science. 

WHYa rrmrant*** the Wonderful T/effevre Diamonds fbr On© Dollnr to be mounted in 8oHd Golli 
and will cheerfhlly refund the money if found unsatisfactory. Adtfcresa all orders to the 

AMERICAN JEWETJIY COMPANY, 5 Arcade, CINCINNATI, 0. 

The AmAri o nn Jewelry Company la n preaapt nn4 reliable hones. 
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LET ME DREAM AGAIN. 

Words by B. C. STEPHENSON. Music by ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 

As published by SEP. WHINES 4 SON, 100S Sprinf Garden 8t., Philada. 

Andante tspremwo. 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE 


Tol. LXXV. PHILADELPHIA, MARCH, 1879. No. 3. 


THE NAVY-BLUE SILK. 

BT TUB AUTHOR OF “THE DERWENT DIAMONDS.” 


“ I shall be expected to call on the bride, this 
morning,” I said. “ But, of course, I can’t doao.” 

Charlie looked up from his morning paper, 
with a provokingly innocent foce, as I spoke. 

“Why i^ot, my dear?” he said. 

“ Oh, Charlie, how can you ask ? You know as 
well as I do, that I’ve nothing genteel to wear. 
This rusty, old alpaca is my best, and it is not 
fit to go to market in, even. I should think 
you’d feel ashamed, to see me look so shabby.” 

“Shabby, Jennie,” said Charlie, inspecting me 
from head to foot. “ Why, to my eye, you are the 
neatest, prettiest little woman the sun shines on.” 

The compliment pleased and flattered me; 
nevertheless, I was vexed. 

“AU that sounds very nicely, Charlie; but 
you know how much I need some sort of fall 
out-fit; at any rate. I’ve mentioned the fact more 
than once.” 

“So you have, Jennie; but I’ve been so 
cramped for money, with that confounded law 
business on my shoulders, I haven’t had a 
dollar to spare. Never mind, there are better 
days ahead, I trust, little woman. We can stand 
the old alpaca a little longer, can’t we ?” 

“I can stand it all winter, if you say so, 
Charlie.” 

My husband arose, and tossed aside his paper, 
a dancing light in his handsome eyes. I fancied 
he was making fun of me, and my temper blazed 
up. “ There seems to be money enough for all 
other needs, except mine,” I said, chokingly. 
“ It is too bad, that I must mope in the house, for 
want of decent apparel.” 

Charlie crossed the room, and put his arm 
about me. 

“ So it is, little wife, but be patient a little 
longer.” 

“ There is a point, when patience ceases to be 
a virtue.” 

Charlie laughed, as he kissed me, a merry, 
mischievous laugh, that increased my vexation. 

▼ol. LXXV.—12. 


“ By-by, Jennie. I’ll run up, and kiss baby, 
and be off. Oh, get my best coat, will you, my 
dear? And you can mend this one up a little, 
while it is off duty. I expect to see some friends, 
to-day ; and, by the way, you may put off dinner 
\ an hour later, Jennie; I don’t think I shall get 
\ home at the usual time.” 

| “Why not, Charlie?” 

| “Oh, well, never mind why, Jennie; it isn’t 
| polite to inquire into a fellow’s private matters, 
you know ;” and with a laughing glance, he ran 
j up stairs. 

His reply vexed me afresh, and I brought out 
s his coat, and hung it on a chair; and then took 
S myself off to the kitchen. -— 

I “Jennie, I’m off,” he shouted, when he came 
} down. 

\ I did not run out, to say a last good-by, as I 
| had done every morning since our marriage. I 
answered, “ Very well, Charlie,” and went on 
| with my work. 

| The front door closed, and from the kitchen 
l window I saw my husband hurry down the street. 
| Then, after the fashion of my sex, I sat down, 
j and had a good cry. I was vexed because I could 
| not call upon the bride; vexed, that Charlie 
had treated my need of a new dress so care- 
} leesly; and vexed with myself* for my petulant 
| temper. 

| When my unavailing cry was over, I dried my 
j eyes, and returned to the breakfast room. On 
| the lounge lay Charlie’s old coat. I took it up, 

| with a sharp pang at my heart. It was dread- 
| fully worn and thread-bare. Poor Charlie! after 
} all he had done his best. My repentant tears 
rushed forth afresh: nevertheless, I put my 
hand in Charlie’s coat pocket. Does that woman 
live, who can resist the impulse, which prompts 
her to explore her husband’s pookets? 

| Handkerchiefs by the half-dozen, a crushed 
\ cigar, and the fragment of a letter. Of course, 
i I examined that. 

( 193 ) 
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THE NAVY-BLUE 8ILK. 


It was penned in feminine chirography, and 
ran as follows: 

“ Dear Charlie: The dresses are all ready, and 
the Navy-Blue is exquisite. I shall eome on 
Thursday, the 10th. Be sure and meet me at the 
station, and for goodness sake! keep the whole 
thing a secret.” 

There the sheet was torn off. I read these 
lines over and over, lost in wonder. What 
woman had a right to address my husband as 
“dear Charlie?” 

“ I shall come on Thursday, the 10th 1” 

It flashed over me like lightning, that this 
very day was Thursday, the 10th; and, oh, good 
gracious! Charlie had worn his best coat, and 
warned me not to expect him home in time. 

My heart began to thump hard and fast; my 
limbs trembled under me. At that minute, the 
bell rang. I crushed the torn letter into my 
pocket, and hurried to the door. Mrs. Wick- 
oliffe had called. I ushered her into our small par¬ 
lor, and struggled to compose my nerves. 

“ I came out early, my dear, I’m on my way 
to call on the bride. She leaves in the one 
o’clock train. Of course, you’re going to call.” 

I stammered out some sort of lame excuse for 
not going. 

“Not going?” cried my guest. “Dear me! 
and you were not at the reception. Why in the 
world didn’t you come?” 

“Well, really, to speak the truth, Mrs. Wick- 
diffe, I had nothing suitable to wear.” 

Mrs. Wiokcliffe stared. 

“ Why, my dear, where is your navy-blue silk? 
You’ve surely had it made up ?” 

“ I haven’t any navy-blue silk, Mrs. Wickcliffe.” 

“ Why, my dear child, where is that handsome 
silk I saw your husband buy?” 

“ You must be mistaken,” I faltered. 

“Oh, indeed, but there’s no mistake about it, 
my dear. I saw him pay for it, and have it cut 
off; it was at Drayton’s, some three weeks ago; 
the handsomest navy-blue, three dollars a yard.” 

The words of the torn letter flashed across my 
bewildered mind: “The dresses are all ready, 
and the navy-blue is exquisite.” 

A sudden suspicion, a suspicion sharp as death 
itself, possessed my soul; a suspicion that some 
other woman had come between me and my hus¬ 
band. The room and its occupant seemed to reel 
before my eyes, but I controlled myself with a 
desperate effort. 


on the bride, I’ll go. Good morning; do come 
in, soon.” 

She went, a smiling pity in her eyes, that drove 
me frantic. I rushed np stairs, and caught my 
baby to my breast, my baby with his father’s 
own handsome eyes. 

“ Baby, baby, what shall I do ? He is false to 
us both, and my heart is broken.” 

A day begun badly, rarely ever ends well. 
All sorts of worries beset me, that day: baby 
was cross; the butcher’s bill came, and there was 
no money to pay; and I burned my bread and 
tart8 black. 


i 


The afternoon came, at last, lowering and 
stormy, and 1 had made up my mind. I would 
see the end of the mystery. 

About half-past three, I gave baby a sound 
dose of soothing Byrup, and tucked him away in 
his crib; then I locked up the house, and 
arrayed in my rusty alpaca, I sallied forth. I 
must know the truth. 

I went to my husband’s office first. He had 
just left. With the terrible suspicion in my soul, 
growing into a torturing certainty, I bent my steps, 


j through wind and rain, towards the railway sta- 
j tion. There was but one in our little, country 
I town, and the afternoon train was due at four. 
} I trudged on, and reached the depot, just as the 
[ train came steaming in. The very first man I 
} > saw, was Charlie, his liat pushed back, his 
| handsome face in a glow of eager expectation, 
j What I felt at that moment, no words can 
| describe; only a woman’s foolish, fond, jealous 
j heart may know. I shrunk out of sight, and 
| concealed myself behind some bales of cotton, 
i In came the train, and in two minutes, a little 
| lady, all befrilled, and closely veiled, appeared 

I on the platform. 

“Oh, Charlie!” 

“ Ah, my dear, here you are!” 

And he took her in his arms, and kissed her, 
and carried her off to a waiting carriage. A 
porter followed with her trunk, and then they 
whirled away together. 

Standing there, like a guilty creature, in the 
wind and rain, with my woman’s pride, and my 
woman’8 love both outraged and insulted, I 
looked down towards the sullen waters of the 
\ river, below the town. There was a cure for all 
\ my pain. But I remembered baby. Ah! how 
\ the tender, little hands hold a mother’s heart. 
> A woman my be brought to relinquish all she 


“ My husband must have bought the articles I holds dear, even life itself, but never her child, 
for another party,” I said. “ Ah, there is baby’s \ I must live and endure for baby’s sake. 1 
voice. Pray excuse me for one moment, Mrs. \ turned my back upon the sullen water, and my face 
Wickcliffe.” homeward ; and groped on through the mud and 

“Never mind, my dear, since you won’t call \ rain, blind and almost unconscious in my misery. 
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The cottage was all alight, when I came in sight 
of it* every window in a blaze. What if it had 
taken fire I The thought winged my weary feet; 
I rushed on breathlessly. 

Charlie confronted me, as I burst open the 
kitchen door, with baby in his arms. 

“Well, bless my soull Jennie, where under 
the sun have you been. 1 found the house all 
locked up, and the poor child screaming itself to 
death; and I had to break open the window to 
get in. What’s happened, Jennie! Good 
heavens! your are ill.** 

I caught a glimpse of a face beyond him, a 
woman's sweet face, and as 1 recognized her, my 
over-strung nerves gave way. 

Charlie caught me as I fell, and when I awoke 
to life again, his arms still held me, his dear, 
faithful arms. 

Kitty—my sister Kitty—who had been off in 
Europe for years, stood near by, with baby in 
her arms. 

With my head on Charlie’s shoulder, in pain 
and humiliation, I made my confession. His 
handsome eyes looked at me, full of grave ten¬ 
derness, when he understood all. 

“ How you have suffered,” he said. “And I 
tremble to think how it might have ended. We 
are both to blame, Kitty; it won’t do for married 
folks to have secrets, you see.” 

“Jennie’s a little goose,” said Kitty, as she 
kissed me, and cried over me, and then I heard 
the explanation of the mystery. 

Kitty was coming home, but she wanted to 
keep her coming a secret, in order to give me a 
great and glad surprise. She was obliged to re¬ 
main for some weeks in the city, with the fam¬ 
ily for whom she had been governess for a num¬ 
ber of years. Knowing this, and wishing to make 
my surprise doubly pleasant, Charlie purchased 
material for a couple of handsome dresses, and 
expressed it to Kitty, that she might have them 
stylishly made up. 

“ You had been such a patient, self-denying lit tie 
wife,” he said, looking down at me with his laugh¬ 
ing eyes ; ** and I had set my heart on that lovely 


navy-blue, so I bought it, and sent it on to Kitty. 
Only see how stylishly she has had it made!” 

“ And this is real lace at the throat, and in the 
cuffs, Jennie,” chimed in Kitty. 

“ And you need never wear that shabby alpaca 
again, my love,” echoed Charlie. “ From hence¬ 
forth you shall have all you desire, for my law¬ 
suit is ended, and I’ve won the day.” 

“Charlie,” I sobbed, my arms about his neck. 
“Charlie, I don’t deserve this. Can you ever 
forgive me?” 

“ I’ 11 see about it, Jennie. But you must 
promise never to doubt mo again, and I’ll never 
have another secret from you, my dear. But the 
idea of your taking up such a notion ! and not to 
recognize your own sister, too.” 

“Charlie, I was blind and frantic with pain. 
Oh, dear, I am so glad it was all a horrible 
mistake 1” 

“ Glad I can’t care for any living woman but 
yourself; is that it? You silly little thing, conie 
here, and look at yourself in the glass, and tell 
me if it is a wonder. Is there another faeo in 
the round world, as sweet and winning as my 
dear, little wife’s?” 

I hid my blushing face in his bosom. 

“ Charlie, you are so good to me, I am not de¬ 
serving of your love ; but I’ll try to be better—” 

“ Hush, you are precisely what I want you to 
be, the sole desire of my heart. Never doubt mo 
again, little woman ; I am worthy of your trust.” 

“Come down to supper,” called Kitty, from 
below. “ Come at once, for I’m famished.” 

We left the lovely dresses spread out on the 
bed, and went down arm in arm. Kitty was 
making tea, with baby on her bosom. 

1 said that a day badly begun rarely ends well; 
but I must take it back. No day that ever 
dawned ever ended more joyously than that. 

And for us all, the blindest, the weakest, the 
most prone to err, through the Great Father’s 
tender mercy, no matter how dark and stormy 
the morning hours of life may be, there is always 
the promise and possibility of a serene and 
cloudless evening. 


CONCEIT. 

BY ABBY M. BOND. 


A daxdxltoh came up in tbo spring, 
A dandelion yellow and bright. 

He said to himself, in hta silly pride, 

I think I shall shame the stars to-night 

Pm sure I am yellower far than they; 
YTU plain to be seen I'm larger, too. 


I really pity them, poor weo things. 
They ore but specks in the far-off bine. 

Tho stars kept on In their steady course, 
Never minding a word he said. 

All of them still are shining bright, 

But poor little dandelion is dead. 
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BT JBAN 8C0FIILD. 

The morning sun had been for some time J week. You’d better lie quiet, and keep your 


peeping into the neat, little cottage chamber, 
where Francis Trevenor lay, before he was con¬ 
scious of its regards; though it brought with it 
the scent of fresh roses and the sound of rustling 
leaves, and pleasant suggestions of fair, June 
weather. By little and little, he was penetrated 
with a sense of the morning, and, at last, tried 
dreamily to turn on his pillow, and get a fuller 
glimpso of its glory. A sharp twinge of pain 
was the result of the effort. Then Mr. Trevenor 
became aware that he was in a strange place, 
and in a state of much physical discomfort. 

What did it mean ? He tried to unravel the 
mystery. Where had he been last night, or last 
week, or at whatever period his former existence 
had paused ? The leafy stir at the window helped 
him; he turned his eyes languidly thither, and 
slowly recalled a vision of great, tree-clad hills, 
cleaving the deep sky gloriously; of a solitary 
road, winding among them; and so came to the 
particular of a wild, picturesque glen, and the 
thunder and foam of waters in its depths; of a 
tuft of white wood violets, clinging to the side 
of a steep descent; of himself, leaning out to 
grasp it, and steadying his footing by the help of 
a slender sapling, growing on the rock’s edge; 
of a shock—a crash—sudden darkness— 

“You’ve waked up, mister, hev you? How 
d’ye feel?” 

A motherly old woman stood at his bedside, 
and looked at him with interest, from the shade 
of a remarkable cap. 

“ I don’t know. What am I doing here, pray ?” 

“ Hain’t you found out yet that you’ve an arm 
broke, and an ankle sprained?” said the old 
woman, cheerfully, os if he were to be congrat¬ 
ulated on such a surprisingly clever feat. “ My 
old man toted you up from the glen, down 
yonder, yes’day arternoon; and we thought you 
was done for, sure enough ; but Miss Vance sot 
your arm, and you’ll come ’round nicely.” 

“ A broken arm and a sprained ankle ! And 
I was to have been in New York before the end 
of the week!” exclaimed Trevenor, starting up 
impetuously, and falling back with a groan and 
a sick sensation of faintness. 

“ Now you jest quit that, mister,” said the old 
woman, warmly. “ There ain’t no New York for 
you, for weeks to oome, to say nutliin’ of this 
( 106 ) 


| mind easy.” 

i Quiet, and keep his mind easy ! This to a 
man whose whole future depended on what those 
next few weeks might bring forth! Must he 
lie there, quiet, in that little, mountain cottage, in 
the hands of an uninteresting old woman, while 
destiny played at foot-ball with his fortunes, and 
laughed in her sleeve, because he had no share 
j in the game? He could not, at present, gainsay 
it. But to keep an easy mind, under such 

! a combination of circumstances, was a stretch of 
\ 9 

< philosophy beyond Trevenor*s, or, indeed, most 

\ men’s, attainments. 

“You needn’t be ’fVaid you won’t be well took 
j care on,” continued the old woman, consolingly. 
\ “ To say nuthin’ of me and the old man, there’s 
j Miss Vance—she’s ekle to any doctor. Bid I 
J tell you she sot your arm, last night?” 

| “Bid she, indeed?” muttered Trevenor. It 

< was pleasantly possible that he might have to 

< pass his future life, a maimed monument of 
| ignorant, female presumption. The old woman 
| seemed to detect the disparaging thought, and 

> resent it. 

| “Well, and why shouldn’t she? None of the 
| doctors hereabouts could hold a candle to old 
} Br. Vance, and he learned her. Mebby she 
didn’t save my old man’s life, a year ago, when 

< he was a-bleedin* to death, up there in the 
| quarry, and ev’ry other help ten miles off. 
j Never you fret. Bidn’t I tell you she’s gone 
\ to Middlefr’d now, to bring Br. Macy ?—jest as 
i a sort of satisfaction to your mind, I guess; for 
\ she knows what she’s about, and where you’d 
: : a-becn now, if we’d a-waited for him to set you 
\ to rights, the land knows.” 

j “ That is showing great kindness to a stranger,” 

} said Trevenor, languidly wondering that he did 
| not feel more grateful. But the haze of recent 

> insensibility and incipient fever obscured all his 
* faculties and feelings. He shut his eyes, and 
| the voice of the old woman sounded like a voice 

< in a dream. 

| “We haven’t no partic’ler intention to be 
\ kind,” it said. “ It’s just our way and Miss 
Vance’s to sort of try to do our duty by folks. 
Everybody has their own ways, mister, don’t ye 
know they hev? The only difference is, some 
J on ’em has extraordinary ways, and some hain’t.” 
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Whether this was, or was not, the text the old j meekly replied ; was there a touch of sarcasm in 
woman took for a long monologue, Trevenor j her voice ? 44 But a little knowledge, applied at 

could not afterwards recollect; her words slipped J the moment when it is needed, is equal to a great 
pest him like the lapsing of waves, with no intel- j deal, ten miles away, doctor. And I was anxious 
ligible meaning to his ear. And with an ever- J to have your approval of my work, as soon as 1 
present sense in his mind of his causes for j could get it; or if that should be out of the 
anxiety and disquiet, he was yet unable to think < question, to have you correct my blunders.” 
about them, but wandered away in mazes of the j 44 Very prudent,” said the propitiated doctor, 
most trifling observation and speculation. For 44 There is nothing particular to correct. I will 
instance, the pattern of his nurse’s cap. Could j give you a few hints, that may be of service to 
such a wilderness of bows and corrugated border j you. You have fallen into good hands, young 
have been designed outside of a nightmare? j gentleman.” 

Were there others like it in existence ? And if so, \ 44 1 am quite sure of it,” said Trevenor, 

who had the hardihood to appear in the first and ! sincerely ; for Miss Yance had just stepped for- 
uriginal member of the series? That portrait on i ward into lus range of vision. That portrait on 
the wall opposite—the representation of a melan- J the walls hers, indeed ! She was a graceful young 
dioly lady, with dreary eyes and a bony neck— j woman, in deep mourning; slender and almost 
was it, or was it not, intended for 44 Miss Vance?” girlish looking, but with a fair, frank foce, above 
Probably it was. Why should a bony-necked < which, rose a low, broad brow, that might have 
woman sit for her portrait in an angular linen 5 been that of Portia; and the face was framed 
collar, that heightened her special ugliness ? j in loose curls of chestnut hair, parted on the 
Queen Elizabeth, who must have been bony- \ middle of the forehead, and rippling away to 
necked, had the good taste to encircle her throat j either side. Her eyes were large, singularly 
with high ruffs, and hide it. Was that illustrious j expressive, and of a lovely brown color; and 
dame a credit to her sex, or not? Decidedly 
not; and why, oh, why, were people who did 
extraordinarily clever things in general, so j doctor would have been, could he but have put 
uncomfortable to look at, or live with ? On the j his finger upon any flaw in the operation per- 
fece of it, that must be Miss Vance’s portrait. formed by his old rival’s daughter, 44 a chit of a 
All the while conscious of the absurdity and j girl, who had no business to meddle with matters 
futility of these thoughts, but unable to control j outside of her natural department,” as he would 
them, Trevenor lay there, he had no idea how j have liked to have told her. 
long, before the sound of an arrival disturbed 44 Mrs. Parke says you are from New York,” 
the still house; and immediately after, there went on the doctor, moved by natural New 
came bustling into his chamber a big, burly-faced, England curiosity to learn all he could of the 
country doctor. stranger. 

This potentate perhaps shared Trevenor’s 44 Yes,” responded Trevenor, briefly; and 
doubts of the value of woman’s skill. With then feeling that he owed it to these good 
many a sharp interrogation and critical frown, Samaritans to be more explicit, he roused him- 
he proceeded to put the patient to the torture of self to explain : 44 1 am on my way home from 
an investigation, not so much, apparently, of his ; the north, and was tempted by the beauty of 
injuries, as of the manner in which those your scenery to walk a few miles across the 
injuries had been dealt with. He desisted in the oountry. I had better have kept to the sjage- 
end, with almost the air of a disappointed man. ; coach. I ought to be at home in a few days, to 
44 1 hope all is right, doctor,” said a sweet, attend to certain pressing business matters.” 

dear voice beside Trevenor’s pillow. He could; 44 Ah!” said the doctor, drily. “Your busi- 

not see the speaker, but the voice instantly ness must wait for you, Mr.—” 
associated itself with the remembered perfume : 44 Trevenor. My name is Francis Trevenor.” 

of that toft of violets,' which had cost him so : “ Trevenor /” 

dear. Some one certainly uttered the word, in a 

“Not so bad, on the whole, as I expected,” sharp, startled whisper, drawing a quick breath, 
said the doctor, in the tone of one who reserves like a sob. 

much. 44 To have escaped doing some fatal piece ; 44 Who spoke?” exclaimed Trevenor, invol- 

of mischief is something, Miss Vance.” untarily. 

44 Of course, I cannot elaim to possess more 44 1 heard no one,” answered the doctor, with 
than a slight knack at surgery, compared with some slight expression of surprise. No, it had 
professional skill like yours,” Miss Vance j not been the doctor, sitting smoothing his red 


they gleamed, just now, with a spark of amuse¬ 
ment; for she knew exactly how delighted the 
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moustache, and looking at the sick man. It had 
not been Mrs. Parke, quiet in the tremendous 
shadow of her cap. And what interest for Daisy 
Vance could the name of a total stranger possess ? 
Vet Trcvenor could not believe that that whisper 
had its origin only in his bewildered imagination. 

It recurred to his mind, with an odd persis¬ 
tence, during the fevered days and nights that 
followed. Once, as he afterwards recalled, he 
started out of a restless sleep, fancying he heard 
it again, close to his ear. It was deep night; 
only a dim lamp burned in the chamber, and that 
was in a corner and shaded; but the curtain was 
drawn back, from the window opposite his bed, 
and he could see the evening star, large and lus¬ 
trous, shining from the blue depths beyond. As he 
looked, the star seemed to grow larger and 
brighter, and actually to stand out from the sky. 
It came nearer and nearer; it grew more lumi¬ 
nous still; and lo 1 now it was no longer a star, 
but the face of Daisy Vance. The face of Daisy 
Vance, more serious than ever, sweet and yet 
sad; full of all divine impulses of womanhood, 
regarding him earnestly, with great, soul-lit eyes, 
that seemed to look deep down into his own souL 

Was he dreaming ? Ilad the fever returned 
upon him ? He put his hand before his eyes to 
brush the illusion away, but when he removed 
' it, the face was still there. And now there was 
a stern, questioning intensity, it seemed to him, 
in it. He reached forth his hand to touch it, 
exclaiming: 

“ Are you my fate ? And for evil or for good, 
which ?” 

“ Hush, hush ! you are dreaming,” itanswered, 
in Daisy Vance’s own voice; and the illusion 
was gone. It was only the kindest of nurses 
who stood there, having simply entered for a last 
look at her patient before retiring herself. 

“Ah!” he murmured to himself, “it was the 
evening star, after all: my evening star!” And 
his nurse, half catching his words, said, “ It is 
the star that worries you; I will draw the cur¬ 
tain, and then, perhaps, you can sleep.” And 
she drew it, and went out. 

Trevenor lay ill for many days ; then the wan¬ 
ing fever left him pitifully weak. He could 
neither do nor suggest anything in reply to the 
urgent communications, which, after much cir¬ 
cumlocution, finally reached him from his law¬ 
yers. An old claim of heirship upon his fort une, 
which lie had been brought up to regard as the 
most audacious of intended frauds, had been 
lately revived, and was being pressed vigorously 
—it might be, in the end, successfully. But Tre¬ 
venor could do nothing but wait, and abide the 
result. Meanwhile, every detail of the cottage 


chamber grew as familiar to him as if he had oc¬ 
cupied it for years. Mrs. Parke’s caps ceased to 
impress him ; her ancient spouse, to remind him 
of Ichabod Crane. He seemed to have known 
Miss Vance for years, and called her Daisy in 
his heart, long before he ventured to take the 
pretty name upon his lips. 

Daisy 1 The name suited her exactly, he 
thought; but, in truth, she was one of those hap¬ 
py people who impart to everything connected 
with them a peculiar sense of fitness. Trevenor, 
who had been shocked at the outset, by finding 
himself the subject of feminine surgery, lost all 
disposition to be critical, under Daisy’s care. It 
seemed the most natural thing in the world that 
such exceptional skill should belong to those 
dainty, girlish hands. They had parted with 
none of their womanly attributes thereby; for 
they soon wove as cunning a spell about their 
captive as they could have done, had they re¬ 
mained innocent forever of the touch of anything 
but embroidery and piano keys. Not designedly; 
for if there were something of the witch 
about her, as Trevenor still occasionally fancied, 
it was only in respect of that natural magic, 
which has no necessary connection with broom¬ 
stick excursions at black midnight. 

He soon discovered that she was not a perma¬ 
nent inmate of the mountain cottage. Dr. Vance, 
who had been the chief physician in the nearest 
large town, had once owned it, and had left it, 
with all his other worldly goods, to Daisy, at his 
death. The sum total of the bequest had not 
been apparently great. The material of Daisy’s 
simple mourning was always cheap, and gener¬ 
ally put together by her own hands; and she 
made no secret of the fact that she was staying 
on in that out-of-the-way place as a necessary 
economy. She sometimes looked anxious and 
worried, and Trevenor, who had such good cause 
to be anxious and worried himself, saw, once or 
twice, traces of recent tears in Daisy’s dark eyes. 
Strange that that bright, young creature should 
receive no better treatment from fate than if she 
had been old and world-worn! 

Trevenor would have liked some sympathetic 
share in Daisy’s perplexities, doubtless, also, 
some friendly interest on her part in his own; 
but frank and delightful a companion as she 
could be, she glided away from any approach to 
special confidences as inexorably as intangibly. 
There was a wonderful power of quiet resolution 
about Daisy. 

She went away for A few days on “business,” 
just as Trevenor*s convalescence became decided¬ 
ly marked ; just when he grudgingly thought he 
could least afford to do without her. He venr 
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tured to hint something of the kind, and Daisy 
answered, with a strange little smile: 

“ I shall be absent only a week. I am going 
down to the great deep, to see whether my ship 
comes in. It ought to make a safe landing, for 
it carries my heart.” 

“ Such a precious freight ought to have in it¬ 
self the power to compel good fortune,” said 
Trevenor, not well knowing in what sense to in¬ 
terpret her metaphor. 

“ I am almost Bure it will,” answered Daisy, 
not smiling now, but very grave. Her face was 
still thoughtful os she gave Trevenor her hand at 
parting, and with her “ au revoir ” a glance that 
revived his fever fancies—seriously observant, 
deeply questioning: almost, it seemed, as if she 
had some mysterious reason to pity him, or some 
doubt of him that made her fe.irful. 

The days dragged in Daisy’s absence. Tre¬ 
venor had expected to miss her, but not with 
such absolute loneliness and yearning of heart. 
He lingered over the memory of his past illness, 
and found it pleasant; it was so closely associ¬ 
ated with the sound of her sweet voice, the sooth¬ 
ing touch of her hand, the compassionate light of 
her brown eyes. But it was all over. And the 
legion of tormenting cares that her presence had 
aeemed to retain in subjection, came trooping, out 
of their lairs. His future turned upon him a 
most uncertain, if not threatening, aspect. Anx¬ 
iety and enforced inaction are bad companions, 
and Trevenor could not drive them away. 

The day before Daisy’s return, came a letter 
from his lawyer, justifying his worst presenti¬ 
ment. If the news it contained were true, he 
would shortly have to begin the world again as a 
comparatively poor man. It was a hard blow; 
but, after the first shock, Trevenor felt rather re¬ 
lieved to be sure of the worst. He had, indeed, 
no friendly welcome for Poverty, now that the 
had come to him as a guest; but neither was he 
afraid of her. Other and better men had had to 
bear with her, and had done it gallantly, and so, 
he felt, could he. 

And yet—this little mountain-flower, Daisy; 
was there to he no room in his straitened life to 
plant and cherish such a blossom ? Did he dare 
to hope for it ? 

She was back, as she had promised, at the 
week’s end. Trevenor did not know of her re¬ 
turn, until he saw her standing, with the last of 
the day’s sunshine about her, ia the doorway of 
the little parlor, whero he now spent most of his 
time. He had never seen her look fairer. Some 
half-subdued emotion tinged her cheek with an 
unusual glow, deepened her eyes with an unus¬ 
ual brightness. As she gave him her hand, it 


even trembled; as she answered his greeting, her 
voice even shook. This in Daisy, always so self* 
possessed. Wliat did it mean ? 

“ I hope your journey has been successful, Miss 
Daisy,” Trevenor said, wondering if her troubles 
had culminated os gloomily as his own. But she 
answered, briefly, “Perfectly, thank you;” and 
the two sat down near each other, and tried to 
talk of indifferent things. But there were deeper 
matters in the heart of each ; and this slight sur¬ 
face-conversation soon threatened to die out iu 
silence. Trevenor thrustitimpatiently aside. He 
wanted, at least, a word of sympathy. 

“ I have not been so fortunate as you have, 
Miss Daisy. I have had bad news since you 
left.” 

“ Bad news!” echoed Daisy. 

“ I have lost all that I had—or shall lose it 
very soon.” 

“ All I” echoed Daisy, in a startled way. 

“Well, probably,” answered Trevenor. “I 
do not yet know exactly how I stand; but I have 
no doubt I shall be poor enough. Do you care 
to hear about it?” 

“ Yes, certainly, Mr. Trevenor,” was all Daisy 
said, and that with an air of restraint, and 
shrinking back into the shadow—away from 
him, poor Trevenor thought, with a sense of chill. 
But he went on steadily enough to tell his story. 

“ It may even be called a little romantic. You 
must know that I have always supposed myself 
to be a rich man. My father left me a large for¬ 
tune, which had come to him in great part at the 
death of his only brother. This brothor, my un¬ 
cle, of course, died suddenly, some twenty years 
ago, unmarried, as everybody believed. But af¬ 
terwards, a woman appeared, claiming to be his 
widow, and the mother of his child. For wont 
of satisfactory proofs she failed to make good her 
story. She ia now dead. But very lately her 
daughter has brought suit to recover her father’s 
estate, and is likely to be successful. My lawyer 
\ writes, that a witness to the alleged marriage has 
| been actually produced—some old family servant, 
supposed to have been dead for years. That 
gives the case a new aspect.” 

“But this witness; may he not he an impos¬ 
tor?” exclaimed Daisy, abruptly. 

“ It is possible. My lawyer advises me to 
bring a charge of conspiracy against Margaret 
Trevenor.” 

“ And shall you ?” 

Trevenor started. The words were uttered in 
the same thrilling whisper that had haunted his 
ear since that first meeting with Daisy. And 
looking at her more intently, he saw that her 
small hands were clasped together tightly; through 
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the twilight, he felt her great, brown eyes fixed 
upon his face, in a scrutiny painfully intense. 
Some strong emotion was agitating Daisy almost 
beyond her powers of self-control. Her excite¬ 
ment communicated itself to Trevenor. There 
was a moment of breathless suspense before he 
uttered his next words. 

“ I shall not/’ he answered, with an inexplica¬ 
ble nervous thrill upon him, and on effort to 
shake it away. “ Margaret Trevenor is certainly 
my unclo’s daughter. I believe that her mother 
was his lawful wife. I will not move a finger to 
keep her out of the inheritance which is justly 
hers.” 

Had Daisy no word of sympathy or encourage¬ 
ment for him? Trevenor silently upbraided her 
in his heart for her unforeseen hardness; but quick¬ 
ly repented; her hands went up suddenly to her 
face, and he heard a sob. 

“ Oh, Daisy 1” cried Trevenor; and all at once 
found himself telling her, in the most impassioned 
way, how dear she had grown to him; how the 
hardest thing to bear, in this reverse of fortune, 
was the knowledge that he had no longer any¬ 
thing to offer her but his heart and an empty 
hand. 

“ As if I cared for the hateful inheritance!” 
burst out Daisy; and snatching away the hand 
Trevenor tried to take in his, she stood upright 
before him. 

“ There is another side to your story,” she ex¬ 
claimed, vehemently. “ Suppose Margaret Tre¬ 
venor had never cared or thought about her 
father’s fortune, except as it was wrongfully 
withheld from her? Suppose, instead, she had 
dreamed all her life of clearing her mother’s 
name in the eyes of the world, and in the eyes of 
those who had first dared to treat it lightly—her 
father’s proud and unjust relatives? Suppose 
one of them by chance came in her way, just as 
it was actually possible for her to attempt that 


vindication ? Suppose circumstances had enabled 
her to keep the secret of her identity, and that 
she took advantage of it to test his sense of justice, 
and to ascertain whether he was like what she 
hod been taught to consider the type of a Tre¬ 
venor, or whether there was genuine manhood in 
him, as there seemed to be? Suppose—” 

But Daisy’s torrent of words suddenly ended 
in tears. 

“Forgive me, Trevenor,” sheysobbed, and 
Trevenor, upon whom a bewildering light had 
been breaking, clasped the hands outstretched to 
him beseechingly. 

“ But how came you to be called Daisy 
Vance?” he said. 

“ I have always been known by my step¬ 
father’s name,” Daisy explained. “ He married 
my mother when I was a little child, knowing all 
her history, and believing in her, in Bpite of 
everything. I have used the little fortune he 
left me to clear her name—truly, I cared for 
; nothing further. As for Daisy, that was the pet 
: name they gave me, when 1 was a baby, and it 
j has always clung to me. I am Margaret 
| Trevenor.” And Margaret Trevenor she will 
remain to the end of her days, for so Trevenor 
| and she have agreed. 

| It jvas but the other day, that, talking of his 

| accident, Trevenor told Daisy of the night, when, 
j in his half-fevered state, tho evening star seemed 
\ to grow more luminous, to come close to him, to 
\ change into her dear faco. 
j “I remember it,” said Daisy. “I glided in, 
and stood between you and the window, acci¬ 
dentally ; and when I heard you mutter some¬ 
thing about the star, I thought it annoyed you, 
| and so drew the curtain.” 

\ “ But it was the star, after all,” cried Trevenor, 

drawing her to him. “ You and it are one; 
you are, and will be, forevermore, dearest, my 
> Evening Stab.” 


HAUNTED. 
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The rain falls slowly, steadily, 

Out in the cold and dreariness. 

My heart sins ! so readily. 

Cries out in pain, in weariness. 

I sit at my window gazing 
On the passcrs-hy in >he street, 

I stare at tho firelight blazing 
In the grate, low down at my feet; 

Or I close my eyes in loneliness. 

In a vain, wild hope not to sea 


A vision of vanished sweetness. 

That ever comes unto me. 

Ail In vain do I seek to banish 
The thought of that haunting face; 

There is nothing will cause It to vanish, 
There Is nothing will come in its place I 

Ah, well! though the past has been bitter. 
The future is still the unknown; 

And it may bring some passage far sweeter, 
For tho sorrowful past to atono. 
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BY ELLA 

I was at work in the orchard, just back of the 
hoi-house, when my young master came suddenly 
upon me, with a thunder-cloud in his face. 

“John,” he cried, “ go up to the house, and 
pack up my valise. Abner is off on a holiday, 
and I cannot await his return.” 

Abner was the young master’s valet, and 
general attendant. 

I dropped my pruning knife, and turned 
toward the house, without a word. Though I 
was curious enough to know what this sudden 
journey meant, I knew my master’s temper too 
well to risk my head by a question. 

Yet I might be pardoned for so doing, when 
you remember that I was the oldest servant at the 
house—the trusted attendant of the old master, 
and that I, it was, who taught the young master 
to take his first tottering steps. But he was a 
high-headed young tyrant; and when he was in 
his mood, as he evidently was that May morn¬ 
ing, I would no more trifle with him, than I 
would tease a young lion. He never had been 
taught to control his temper, and os a conse¬ 
quence, his temper controlled him, and all those 
about him. 

I dropped my pruning knife, as I said, and 
then hurried toward the house. There I made 
my way directly to the young master’s room, and 
began to pack his valise. I had not been at 
work two minutes, when I heard a knock on the 
door, and my mistress entered. She had been 
weeping, and the tears were still in her gentle, 
sad eyes. 

“Oh ! John,” she said. “Do you know that 
Cecil is going away? Going across the ocean, 
perhaps? Cannot something be done to prevent 
it?” And she fell to sobbing, anew. 

“ I am sure I do not know, my lady,” I 
answered, pitying her from the bottom of my 
heart; for I well knew how she loved this 
strong-willed, ill-tempered son of hers. “lie 
came and bade me pack his valise, and I 
fancied something had gone wrong with him.” 

“ Oh, it is all about Miss Gresham,” said my 
mistress, proceeding to explain matters to me, 
as I supposed she would, remembering her good 
husband’s confidence in me. “ You know, John, 
what the wish of my heart has always been; 
what the wish of my dear husband’s heart was: 
it was, to see a union between Cecil and the 


W H E E L E E . 

orphaned daughter of our old friend, Colonel 
Gresham. It was the talk and expectation 
through their childhood; hut they have not seen 
each other in ten years. Cecil is now twenty- 
two, and Goldie must be nineteen. She finished 
school last year. The clause of my husband’s 
will, relating to them, states, that if Cecil refuses 
the hand of Miss Gresham, she is to come into 
possession of our southern estate, upon her 
twentieth birthday. If she refuses, she of 
course loses all. 

“ I have been urging Cecil to make the young 
lady’s acquaintance. He ought, at least, to do 
as much as that. But he obstinately refuses to 
take one step in the matter. To-day I informed 
him, that 1 had invited her to West Lawn, for 
the summer; that she was coming, and might 
arrive indeed this very day. What did lie do, 
John, but fly into a passion, and declare he 
: would have no wife forced upon him, in that 
way, and that he was going abroad, to remain au, 
indefinite time. If it were not too late, I would 
telegraph Miss Gresham not to come—I would, 
indeed.” 

Here my poor mistress’ tears flowed anew. 
And I do believe she would have so forgotten 
her dignity, and compromised her good-breeding, 
had she known that Miss Gresham had not 
already started upon her journey. 

While she stood there weepiug, and while I 
was completing the packing, there was a sound 
of wheels on the drive below, and the house¬ 
keeper bustled in to say a young lady had 
arrived, with trunks and bandboxes. My 
mistress was just turning toward the door, when 
the young master rushed in, the thunder-cloud 
still upon his brow, and an angry flush upon his 
cheek. 

“ Your guest has arrived, I think, mother,” 
he said, haughtily. “ You must make my excuses 
as best you can. Good-by.” And he stooped 
and kissed her lightly, and was gone, signing to 
me to follow with the valise. I could do nothing 
but obey; and without the heart to look at my 
poor mistress, I followed him down to the door. 
It was there, right in the full blaze of the- 
morning sunlight, in the open door, that we met 
the young lady. She was robed from head to 
: foot in some dark blue traveling dress, that set 
off her fine shape and clear complexion beau- 
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tifully. A dark blue plume drooped half way J 
to her shoulder, from her pretty hat; and the j 
eyes that looked out, half shyly, half sadly, first j 
upon my young master, then upon me, and then J 
upon the traveling valise, I thought then, and 
think now, were the sweetest eyes I ever saw; 
and I am an old man, and have seen many 
bright eyes in my day. 

My young master gave her a cold, steady, 
polite glance, bent his head respectfully, as he 
passed her, and walked rapidly toward the 
station. As for me, I followed, thinking what a 
blind fool the young man was, to run away, after 
having had even one glimpse of that lovely face. 

But off he went, upon the very train that 
brought the young lady, and I walked slowly 
back to West Lawn, wondering how my poor mis¬ 
tress would explain matters to her guest. 

I did not catch a glimpse of the young lady, for 
two whole days. Then, as I was at work ia the 
orchard again, where Mr. Cecil had first found 
me, she came walking slowly by, one sunny after¬ 
noon. I could not refrain from giving her a look, 
as I saw her approaching, for I had been won¬ 
dering how the pretty face would appear, after a 
few days’ rest, if it was so ravishingly fair de¬ 
spite the dust and weariness of travel. So, as 
she approached, I glanced at her, from beneath 
my broad-brimmed hat, only to see the sweetest 
smile that ever man beheld. 

41 You are John, the gardener, I know,” she 
said, in a voice as sweet as her smile. 44 Dear 
Lady Irving told mo to come out, and ask you to 
show me about the grounds. She is quite ill, and 
feared I might become so, unless I took the air.” 

Willing enough I was, to leave all work behind, 
and conduct the pretty young lady about the 
grounds; through the hot-houses, lawns, orchards 
and walks; and a more appreciative person I 
never saw. The people at West Lawn felt a pride 
in knowing their grounds were well kept; but I 
was often annoyed at their lack of appreciation 
of the beautiful ferns and flowers; and now came 
my young lady, with a heart and face full of 
what I had so craved. A more delightful hour I 
never spent! and when it was ended, she turned 
to me, with her smile, that seemed to wake the 
fires of youth in my old heart, and said: 

44 Now, John, I thank you very much for your 
kindness, this afternoon. I am sure we will be 
friends; and I shall come often to see your beau¬ 
tiful grounds. Do you know I liked your looks 
that first day, when I saw you in the door-way ? 
You looked so kindly at me, while the gentleman 
with you—it was Mr. Cecil, was it not ?—wore 
such a forbidding expression, I hardly dared 
pass by him- Do you remember, John ?” 


I remembered the look only too well; and feel¬ 
ing myself called upon to say lomeiking, I made 
answer: 

44 Oh, well, my young master was in very great 
haste, that day, and feared he might not reach 
the train in time; and some matters at home had 
gone illy with him, so you must excuse his 
troubled looks, miss.” 

The dear young lady smiled, very sweetly, as 
she played with the flowers in the bouquet, 
which I had gathered for her. 44 Oh, certainly,” 
she said, 44 1 excuse him. But was it not very 
strange that he should never give me one word of 
greeting—I, his old playmate? His dear mother 
tells me he was suddenly called away on impor¬ 
tant business; but is it like him, John, to be so 
rude to ladies, always ?” 

I hastened to assure the young lady that my 
master was the most courteous and polite of men, 
when he chose to be—and then realized that I 
had made a great blunder; for now she would, 
very naturally, infer that he had some ill feeling 
toward her; and she would not be long in solving 
the mystery—in arriving at the truth of the mat¬ 
ter—a humiliation my good mistress would desire 
to save her from, I knew. 

But before I had time to mend matters any, 
my young lady smiled very brightly, and said, 
44 Oh, well, John, it i9 all right, I am sure. We 
must not mind such little matters, must we? 
Now I must go, for I think Lady Irving will be 
needing me.” 

She gave me another smile, and turned away. 
I watched her out of sight, thinking what a 
strange young fool my young master was, to run 
away from such a creature. For, with her dead- 
gold hair, her golden-tinted complexion, and the 
golden light of her sweet eyes, 44 Goldie” Gresham, 
as she was rightly named, was the fairest woman 
I had ever seen. 

My poor mistress was very ill from the first. 
But after the receipt of a letter from young mas¬ 
ter Cecil, a week after his departure, she grew so 
much worse that we were all alarmed, and, at 
the bidding of the family physician, I sent a tele¬ 
gram to Cecil. He came at once, as soon as 
steam would bring him; and at the end of a 
week, Lady Irving was pronounced out of dan¬ 
ger. Then I fancied the young master would be 
off again, but strangely enough he showed no in¬ 
clination to leave us, and I could find no fault, 
myself, with his conduct toward Miss Goldie. 

If ever there was a case of mad infatuation, it 
was his. During the first week of his return, ho 
had been thrown, of necessity, much with the 
| young lady, by the bedside of his mother. And 
t in that week, she had woven such a net about 
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him, that he was bound, body and soul. Just as 
he had been desirous of running away from her, 
he was now anxious to be near her; and there 
was scarcely an hour that did not find them to* 
gether—riding, driving, walking, or reading books 
out under the great elms. 

Yet my dear young lady found time to give me 
and the flowers a few moments, nearly every day ; 
and many were the pleasant chats we had to¬ 
gether, over the rose bushes and pansy beds; 
and many a wise hint did she give me, out of her 
wonderful store of knowledge, for she was a born 
botanist, and knew much that was new to me, a 
life-long gardener though I was. 

Bless her heart, for a bright sunbeam! say I 
still, though I am never allowed to speak her 
name at West Lawn. 

I saw how thingB were going, those first weeks, 
and between my pleasure at the thought of hav¬ 
ing this dear young lady always at West Lawn, 
and my dread of having her life darkened by the 
tempers and moods of the selfish young master, 
I hardly knew what I desired in the matter. 

One day, she and Mr. Cecil were walking in 
the garden, quite near me; and what with the 
fire and admiration in his blue eyes, and tbe 
blushes and sweet looks she gave him, 1 made up 
my mind the matter was well nigh settled. 
Bless me ! how little I knew of women, at that 
time, old as I was. 

It was the very next day, that I was at work, 
in one of the green-houses; and being very 
busily engAged, I did not bear steps approaching, 
until a shadow fell across the opening. Looking 
up, I saw a tall, young man, with broad shoulders, 
and a dark, handsome face, standing before me, 
hat in hand. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, as politely as 
if he were addressing the king himself. “I 
fear I am disturbing you; but I am in search of 
work, and was sent to you by one of the servants. 
1 am told you might give me employment, as .1 
thoroughly understand botany and gardening.” 

I was so taken aback, at the fine appearance 
and fine manners of this young man, that I 
fairly felt abashed. He was quietly dressed in a 
plain round-about suit, with a brojul hat, and 
high boots. Yet he did not seem to me like a 
common laborer. I had not made him any 
answer, when a ripple of song sounded near, 
and from the opposite end of the green room, 
came Miss Goldie. Her garden hat was upon her 
head, and her hands were full of freshly cut 
flowers. 

“John,” she said, “those tube-roses, in the 
south greenery, are not doing well; and some¬ 
thing is the matter with the ferns—they are all 


dying—and—’ ’ Here she stopped, with a sudden 
exclamation of surprise, on beholding the 
stranger. I took it upon myself to explain 
matters. 

“Very well, Miss Goldie,” I said. “I will 
try and find time to look alter them. This 
young man, Miss, has come to apply for a 
situation, as assistant gardener. Will you be so 
kind as to tell me where I may find Mr. Cecil? 
I never employ any assistants, without liis 
advice and consent; though I do confess we 
need many an odd job done now, that I find no 
time for.” 

Miss Goldie had dropped all her flowers, in her 
confusion, at seeing the stranger/and she answered 
me as she was stooping down, to pick them up. 

“Mr. Irving is going into town on some 
business errand, I believe,” she said. “ If you 
make haste, you may see him, before he goes, at 
the large gate.” 

It did not strike me until afterward, that it 
was not like my young lady, to be left alone with 
a stranger. I hastened away, only to see Mr. 
Cecil riding down the road, beyond call. When 
I returned to the greenery, I heard Miss Goldie’s 
voice saying, in very emphatic tones: “ You 
have done very wrong.” “Hear me,” thought 
I, “ what has this young fellow been doing, al¬ 
ready, to merit the displeasure of my kind young, 
lady ? I will send him away, at once, if that is 
the sort of person he is.” 

But when I joined them, I saw no displeasure 
in Miss Goldie’s fair face. On the contrary, she 
said; 

“Well, John, I have questioned this young 
man, and find he knows a good deal about 
flowers; now, if you need help, I will answer 
for Mr. Cecil’s satisfaction, if you give him a 
place. He seems to be in need of employment, 
and it may keep him from some mischief, if you 
give him work to do. But be sure, John, that 
you keep him busy !” 

I thought this was very plain talk, true as it 
was; but on glancing at my young lady, I saw 
she had turned her face away from the stranger, 
to conceal the laughter in her eyes. She was, no 
doubt, in her lieart, doubting his capabilities, I 
thought, and was determined to expose his pre¬ 
tensions to ridicule. But it all resulted in my 
engaging the young man, who gave liis name os 
Rex Sherad, on trial for one month, and longer, 
if satisfied with his work. 

Before one week of the time had slipped away, 

I knew he would give entire satisfaction, for 
whatever I bade him do, was done neatly, and 
quickly, and cheerfully, beside which be made the 
hours most merry with his fine bits of song, and 
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his cheery laugh, and pleasant way. But during 
that whole week, I had never one word with Miss 
Goldie. She never came near the garden once, 
though she several times passed hard by, with 
Mr. Cecil, Who grew more devoted each day. 

One day, the last of the first week of Rex She- 
rad, we were busily at work, training some vines 
over a summer-houBe just erected, when Miss 
Goldie and the young master rode gaily by, and 
the sound of their blithe voices floated to us, as 
they passed. 

I had j ust asked young Sherad a question about 
the work of the previous day, and looking up to 
see why he did not answer, I was astonished at 
the expression of his face. His dark eyes were 
fairly flaming, and his cheek white as marble; 
and between his set teeth, I heard plainly a mut¬ 
tered curse. And he was gloomy and silent all 
the rest of the day. 

That night, there was a glorious moon. I sat 
in the lodge door, smoking a quiet pipe, as is my 
habit, after the work of the day is over, and en¬ 
joying the beautiful June night, when I saw two 
figures slowly sauntering down the gravel walks, 
in the shadow of the green-houses. I could see 
that one was a woman, by the gleam of her white 
dress. “ Mr. Cecil and Miss Goldie,” I said, 
mentally, and then I fell to thinking of what the 
fhture would hold for my young lady, after she 
became the wife of Mr. Cecil. 

“ To be sure,” I said, “ he is not the same man 
he was before she came. He is kind, and patient, 
and gentle to us all. But when he is once the 
husband of Sliss Goldie, he will go back to the 
old moods and tempers, and make her young 
heart ache with his tyranny. If he does not, 
then I shall indeed believe in the absolute change 
of the human heart and disposition, after 
maturity, which I don’t believe in, now.” 

The next day, my young assistant, Sherad, was 
himself again; making the hours merry with 
laugh and song; and during the following week, 
I saw a good deal of Miss Goldie. She was 
overseeing and planning the laying out of some 
of the grounds, changing the walks, and altering 
the general arrangement. She had suggested a 
change, and the young master had, at once, 
ordered us to work under her supervision. 

I think those days were among the very 
happiest. I ever remember. There was Miss 
Goldie, with her big sun hat and garden gloves, 
walking about, giving us advice and orders, in 
her sweet, kind way, and going into ecstacies of 
delight at the results. And there was Rex 
Sherad, tall and handsome, and brown, whistling 
and singing at his work, as was his wont, saying 
bright, sparkling things, that would bring a 


bubble of laughter to Miss Goldie’s lips, every 
now and then. Oh, they were gay times, and I 
felt as if I were quite a boy again, as I worked 
and listened. Sometimes, Mr. Cecil would come 
down, and take a peep at things, and a long look 
at Miss Goldie; and sometimes, Lady Irving 
would sit an hour, in the sunny arbor, and 
watch our work. 

A happier lady I never saw than she; every¬ 
thing was turning out as she had hoped, and the 
desire of her heart was to be fiilfiled. 

We were full three weeks completing the work. 
When it was done, and the grounds all in perfect 
order, the young master and Miss Goldie came 
down together, arm in arm, to look at it. 

I saw, by the expression of Mr. Cecil’s face, 
that he was not in a pleasant mood. Rex Sherad 
was just behind the young couple, bracing up a 
young tree, that we had recently set out, and 
which the wind had caused to lean slightly. He 
was humming a snatch of song, in his clear, 
tenor voice, when Mr. Cecil turned upon him, 
fiercely, and cried out: 

“ Stop that infernal noise there, or leave the 
grounds.” 

I saw Rex look up, with a flash in bis dark eyes. 
He took a step forward, and stood facing the young 
master, for a moment, in silence, his hand clenched 
at his side. A finer picture I never saw; the 
young master, with bis slight, elegant figure, his 
pale, haughty blonde foce, looking frowingly, but 
I must confess, a trifle wonderingly, upon the 
splendid, lithe form of the young gardener, whose 
dark face was never half so handsome as at this 
moment. Just a second’s time they stood thus, 
then Rex spoke, in the proudest, coldest tone I 
ever heard from a man’s lips. 

“ Did you speak to me, sir ?” 

“Yes, to you,” answered the young master, 
shortly, but less gruffly than before. “ My 
head aches, and I do not like any unnecessary 
noise. You can go back to your work. But 
let’8 have no more of your singing.” 

“This is God’s free air,” answered Rex, 
proudly, “and I was not singing loud enough to 
disturb any one. Not as loud as your voice was 
in speaking, just now.” 

The young master turned upon him, angrily, 
all his fierce temper flaming out in his face. 

“Do you dare to parley words with meV' he 
cried. “You are forgetting your place, and may 
take your month’s wages, and go. Don’t let me 
see you on the premises, after to-day.” 

He was turning away, when Rex stepped 
before him. 

“Am I to take all that belongs to me, when 
I go?” he asked. 
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Mr. Cecil gave him a scornful glance. “ Yes 
—leave, bag and baggage, and never return,” 
he said ; “ and the sooner the better.” 

No sooner had the words escaped his lips, than 
Hex strode to the side of Miss Goldie, who had 
listened in silence, with paling cheeks, to this 
scene. 

“ Miss Gresham—Goldie—” he said, in a clear, 
ringing voice, “ are you ready to go with me.” 

“Quite ready,” she said, placing her hand 
upon his arm, and smiling up in his face, with 
those soft eyes of hers. 

“ Then come,” he said, and was leading her 
from the grounds, when the tall form of Mr. 
Cecil interposed. 

“In the name of heaven,” he cried, hoarse 
with passion and rage, “ what does this mean 1” 

Then the two turned, and faced him, and my 
dear young lady spoke. Never had I seen her 
look so grand and lovely, as she did at that 
moment. 

“It means just this,” she said, quietly: “I 
am the promised wife of this man—Reginald 
Sherad, attorney-at-law, and master of Grey 
Lodge, near my home. I came here, prepared to 
tell you this; to be honest, and relieve you from 
the conditions of the will, which I presumed 
were as distasteful to you as to me. But I met 
with an insult upon your threshold. I found 
you fleeing from my presenoe, as if I were come 
to entrap you; you had not the grace even to bo 
courteous to me, in your own home. I come of 
a race who never forget an insult. Fortune cast 
you in my way, and I made myself agreeable to 
you. My lover,” and here she glanced proudly 
up at the man at her side, “ grew impatient to 
see me, and wrote me that he was coming to 
West Lawn. I forbade it; yet he came—as you 
lee. Came in the capacity of a servant, that he 
might not make talk for the gossips, and yet be 
able, sometimes, to see me. I scolded him for 
his audacity, but I have forgiven him,” and 
here she smiled again, “ and we are to be mar¬ 
ried in September. I had not thought to tell 
you, so soon, of my plans; but as you bid Mr. 


Sherad take with him all his possessions, I am 
forced into an untimely explanation and depar¬ 
ture. If you will allow me to pass, Mr. Irving, 
I will attend to my packing.” 

But my young master, whose face had been 
growing blacker and blacker with passion, while 
Miss Goldie spoke, turned suddenly, with a 
tiger-like bound, and caught young Sherad by 
the throat. 

“You thief! you poacher! you traitor!” he 
cried, “how dare you steal into a man’s own 
household to insult him ? I will teach you—” 

But here his words closed; for young Sherad 
gripped him suddenly, and with one skilful 
movement, threw him flat upon the earth, where 
he lay stunned and helpless. 

I sprang to my young master’s assistance. 
But he only thanked me with a curse, as he 
rose sullenly to his feet, telling me to let him 
alone. 

And without once looking back, young Sherad 
and Miss Goldie passed from the grounds, and 
half an hour later, had left West Lawn forever. 

The young master went back, silently, to the 
house, and it was not until several days after¬ 
ward, that he made his appearance again. 
Meantime, we had been told by Lady Irving, 
never to mention the name of Miss Goldie, so 
long as we should remain at West Lawn. 

Shortly afterward, my mistress and the young 
master went abroad, and they are still absent. 
But I have heard the young master is to return 
soon, and bring a bride with him. I do pity the 
new mistress of West Lawn, whoever she may 
be. For what with the young master’s temper, 
and the certainty he does not love her, hearing 
of this old trouble, as she surely will, she will 
not be a happy bride; of that you may be sure. 

Miss Goldie sent me cake and cards, when she 
and Mr. Sherad were married, and to this day, 
I bless her sweet face ; and as I sit in the lodge 
door, smoking my pipe of evenings, I live over 
the bright hours gone by, when she walked 
among my beautiful flowers, herself the fairest 
of them all. 


ENCOURAGEMENT. 


BY CLARA B. HEATH. 


Bwnroa than the mountain breese. 
Or the salt breath of the sea, 
Blowing over reedy leas. 

Were the words that came to me. 

I was weary of the storm; 

Sickened by the hope deferred; 


Longing for the sunlight warm, 

For a sweet, inspiring word. 

Dreams, with shining, golden wings, 
Hover o’er my bed so white; 

AH the air with music rings. 

Surely, earth Is heaven to-night I 
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CONTINUED FEOM PAOE 132 . 


CHAPTER IX. 

DOLOBES MAKES HEB ESCAPE. 

Returning from his vigil, beside the couch of 
his sick friend, in the first gray of early dawn, 
Tom Burleigh was a good deal startled, on reach¬ 
ing the gates of Government House grounds, at 
seeing a slender, black-robed figure start from 
her seat upon a rock beside the road, and come 
swiftly toward him, her pallid face, and great, 
dark eyes gleaming, spirit-like, from the lace veil, 
draped with careless grace about her head. 
Pausing, half-scared, half-enchanted, and pulling 
off his hat, Tom waited until the apparition spoke, 
which, unlike most apparitions, it did without 
waiting for an adjuration. At first, it addressed 
him in Spanish, and when he shook his head, it 
spoke in English, an English that was charming 
in its purity, but that had the slow utterance and 
strong accent of one who had learned the lan¬ 
guage grammatically, but had never spoken it 
much. 

“ You are Seffor de Pampalona, sir?” 

“ Oh, no, madam. My name is Burleigh, and 
I am son of the governor, who lives in this house.” 

‘‘Yes. Some one told me it was the governor’s 
house, but the gate was locked, and I waited. 
Does Pampalona live there, also?” 

“ No, indeed. He lives at the hotel, just down 
here. The Royal Victoria, you know.” 

“ I wish very much to see him, sir.” 

“ Yes? Well, I don’t suppose he is about yet. j 
It is only three o’clock, or so, you know.” J 

“ He could be waked, perhaps.” And Doldres, j 
for it was she, fixed her great, eloquent eyes : 
upon the boy’s face, giving his young blood a ; 
sudden thrill of chivalrous admiration, such as it 
had never known before. 

He drew a step nearer, and smiled. 

“ Yes, of course he could be waked; and I 
will go and see about it, if you like.” 

“ Muchos gratias ! You are so good. We will 
go immediately.” 

“ But perhaps it would be better for me to go 
alone,” suggested Tom, slightly embarrassed at 
the idea of presenting himself in the vestibule of 
the Royal Vic, at that time of the morning, es¬ 
corting so charming and so unusual-looking a f 
companion. \ 

( 206 ) 


[ Doldres’ quick ear and quicker instinct caught 
I the tone, and comprehended it. 
t ‘‘I will come as far as the gate, or where I 
I will not be seen from the house,” said she, 

! quietly; and Tom at once led the way, not 
through Government Grounds, however, as would 
have been shortest, but along the hill-road below. 

| The fact was, that Tom would have been sorry to 
j exhibit his companion, at least to one pair of 
j eyes, already, perhaps, waking in liis paternal 

I mansion ; and he was a good deal startled to hear 
his thought echoed, as it were, from Doldres’ un¬ 
conscious lips. 

“ Does Miss Hildegarde live, then, with you?” 
“Miss Hildegarde Waterston? Oh—do you 
know her?” asked he, more abruptly than 
courteously. 

“ No. But I know of her—well, it is of her 
affairs that I wish to see Violdto de Pampalona.” 

“ Well, but you know—I beg your pardon, but 
the young lady is my cousin, and Mr. Pampalona 
is only an acquaintance; and if you have anv- 
, thing to say about her, wouldn’t it be better to 
say it to me, you know ?” 

> And Tom stopped short., and in the gray light 
| took another, and yet more anxious survey of 
this strange, lovely, unworldly creature, who had 
dropped, as it were, from the clouds, to meddle 
and make between Hilda and Pampalona, the 
very man toward whom his own heart was filled 
with pettish jealousy and dislike. He was an¬ 
noyed and alarmed: and again Doldres read his 
feelings, but this time gave them a wrong motive. 
This cousin of the Americano’s, so she decided, 
was also a lover, consequently a rival of Trccoth- 
ick’s, consequently likely to do him iiyury, rather 
than save him from it: consequently, not to be 
trusted in any degree ; while Pampalona, Mark’s 
friend, and nobody’s lover, that she had ever 
heard, a Cuban gentleman, too, and therefore 
honorable and gallant—yes, he was the man to 
help her, and she was very glad she had betrayed 
nothing to this boy, who dared to look at her 
with such suspicious eyes. 

“ This is the gate of the hotel grounds, madam,” 
announced Tom, rather coldly, at this point of 
her meditation. “ And I will, if you like, go and 
rouse Pampalona; but once more let me suggest, 
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that, in any matter connected with Miss Water- 
gion, her own relatives seem more proper confi¬ 
dants than a stranger, and—” 

“But remember, dear sir,” suggested Dolfires, 
sweetly, for she feared to lose this new ally be¬ 
fore she he had served her purpose. “ Remem¬ 
ber that SeHor Violfito, although a stranger to 
you, is different to me. He is my compatriot, my 
cousin, in a fashion, and—” 

“Yes, but he has nothing to do with tiny 
cousin, that’s the point,” interposed Tom, al¬ 
ready almost convinced by the logic of those 
wonderful eyes and voice, and the light touch of 
that slender hand upon his arm. 

“Certainly he has not,” exclaimed Doldres, 
mournfully. “ Seffor Yiolfito is not your cousin’s 
lover, I know, very well.” • 

Tom looked at her, and a new and brilliant 
theory took shape in his fertile brain. This 
lovely incognita was, no doubt, the betrothed, 
perhaps the wife, of Pampalona, and was looking 
him up, in consequence of some rumor that he 
was attentive to another lady. She knew, as Bhe 
just had said, that he could not be the lover of 
another than herself, and yet she wished to 
remind him of his obligations to herself. Yes, it 
was, on the whole, a good thing, to further this 
interview, which he had hitherto discouraged; 
for it might prove the means of ending the 
Cuban’s attentions to Miss Waterston, and so 
removing an annoyance from Master Tom’s own 
path ; that young gentleman unconsciously as¬ 
suming the r6le of the dog in the manger, who 
could not eat the oxen’s provender, and yet 
would not allow them to come to it. 

So it was quite cheerily that he exclaimed : 

“ There, you just sit down on this rock, at the 
angle of the wall, and I’ll bring Violfito, as you 
call him, in the twinkling of an eye. A little 
patience, and all will go well.” 

“ Muchos gratias, seffor,” murmured Doldres, 
meekly seating herself as directed, and drawing 
her veil about her face, until she looked more 
like the watcher upon the threshold, of whom 
Bulwer tells, than like a real woman. 

Fifteen minutes, or so, passed, and then the 
quick, light tread of high-arched feet, so differ¬ 
ent from the ponderous tramp of the Anglo-Saxon, 
announced the approach of the Cuban, who 
presently paused before the veiled figure, asking, 
in Spanish, and with courteous curiosity: 

“Is it you, who wish to speak with Violfito 
Pampalona, sefiora?” 

“It is I—Dol6res—seffor,” replied the girl, 
rising, and throwing back her veil. “And my 
errand may be a very foolish one; but tell me, 
is your friend safe and well ?” 


“ My friend ? What friend, sefiora ?” 

“ Mark—I cannot say the rest of his name.” 

“ Trecothick ? It is hard for Spanish tongues, 
is it not? But—safe and well? Why should 
he not be?” 

“But is he? Do you know? Is he there, in 
that house?” 

“ No. He has gone to the moon.” 

“Sefior! Is it courteous to mock one, who 
comes to you in all sincerity and confidence?” 

“Ah, pardon! Not for worlds, would I do 
wrong to your noble frankness, sefiora; but I 
repeated, jestingly, the jest, which is the only 
clue my friend left to his destination, when he 
went from the hotel, last night. I spent the 
evening at Government House, and when I 
returned, I found a slip of paper upon my 
pillow, with the one line: ‘ I have gone to the 
moon.* And this is absolutely all I know of 
Trecothick’8 whereabouts.” 

“ Sefior, he is dead, or in danger of death.” 

“You horrify me, sefiora! What do you 
mean ?” 

“ You were at Government House, and he was 
not there?” 

“ No, he was not there.” 

“And was the young lady there, the sefiorita 
Hilda?” 

“Yes, all the evening.” 

“ I heard that he walked with her, upon tho 
sea-shore, and that they were betrothed lovers. 
Is it so ?” 

“That they are betrothed ?” And Pampalona’s 
face darkened in jealous rage, as this new phan¬ 
tom started up before his mental visison, in 
possible explanation of Hilda’s coldness to 
himself. 

“But they are not?” demanded Dol6res, in a 
tone of sharp dismay, that told her secret to the 
quick ear, and quicker instinct, of the Cuban, 
lie looked steadily at her, and she at him. 

“ Sefiora Dolfires, you give me fresh courage,” 
said Violfito, at last, and with a graceful gesture, 
he took her hand, and lightly touched it with his 
lips. Then he added, 

“ If this American knows you, and you have 
designed to let him understand your interest in 
him, he can no longer be my rival; for it is I 
who love the Sefiorita Hilda, and am seeking to 
win her as my wife.” 

“Then we are allies; for I should be very 
happy to know that she loved you, and no one 
else,” said Dolfires, innocently betraying both 
her love and her jealousy. 

“ Yes. And both in gratitude for the pleasure 
you have given me, and in willing service to so 
charming a campatriote, to say nothing of my 
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friendship for Trecothick, I will do my very best 
to look him up, if he does not appear, this 
morning; but I think he will.” 

For Pampalona, judging Mark, perhaps, , by 
himself, at any rate, by the rule of young men in 
general, was not much alarmed at a night’s 
mysterious absence, especially as Doi fires gave no 
definite reason for her own disquietude. But the 
innocent mind of the young girl contained no such 
comfortable theories, and she exclaimed, eagerly: 

“Ah, do not wait, do not trust to chance, do 
not keep on thinking he will come, until it is too 
late I I have reason—I know of those who will 
harm him—who have already, perhaps. Listen ! 
I must not tell how I know, but there was 
something about a door and a lock ; he is a pris¬ 
oner somewhere—I have proof of it.” 

“Indeed! You startle me. What is the 
proof? Whore did you hear these words?” 

But before Dolfires could reply, the quick cry 
of a hound was heard, and the groat creature, 
carefully muzzled, but with bloodshot and eager 
eyes, rushed round the corner of the high wall, 
beneath which this interview had been hold, and 
springing upon Dol6res, in a half-fawning, and 
yet half-savage fashion, would have knocked her 
down, had not Pampalona supported her, at the 
same time bestowing a hearty kick upon the 
hound, who growled savagely, but was prevented 
by his muzzle from resenting the insult, as he 
could have wished. The sound of horse’s feet 
followed closely, and before either could speak, 
Sofior Valdez, with Brom running beside his 
horse, appeared upon the scene, and dismounting, 
courteously removed his hat, saying: 

“Why, child! I was very anxious for your 
safety! Why did you steal away in that fashion ? 
Good-morning, Sefior Violfito. You are here by 
accident, I presume, since you cannot be 
acquainted with my ward.” 

“Your ward, sefior?” echoed Pampalona, his 
quick eyes travelling from the impassive, yellow 
face of the guardian, to the frightened eyes, and 
pallid, quivering mouth of the girl, over whom he 
thus claimed authority. 

“ Certainly, my ward—quite legally and formal¬ 
ly so, and she will not deny it herself—that is, if she 
is herself; but since you have seen her, sefior, I 
think it necessary to confess that the poor child 
is not always perfectly responsible for what she 
says and does. It is necessary to keep her very 
secluded and quiet, and like other dementos, she 
is always trying to escape from those who only 
restrain her in the kindest and wisest manner.” 

The last words were spoken aside, but Dolfires 
caught at their meaning, if not their sound, and 
vehemently interposed. 


“Is he saying that I am mad? He always 
does, when people are interested, and would de¬ 
fend me. Do not believe him, sefior! He is a 
bad man, a tyrant—” 

But fatigue, anger, terror, all wrought against 
the calmness, with which she would fain have 
spoken, and her accusation was choked in a burst f 
of hysterical tears. 

Sefior Valdez glanced significantly at Pampa¬ 
lona, who nodded in reply, and raising his hat, 
said, gently: 

“ Sefiora, I bid you good-morning, wishing you 
every felicity. Good-morning, Sefior—Valdez.” 

“ And now, my dear ward,” said the guardian, 
as the Cuban walked quickly away, “ we will re¬ 
turn to the house, and I think I can promise that 
you will not hav.e another opportunity of escape, 
until we are safe upon my plantation in Cuba. 
Foolish child, to match your puny strength 
against that of your master! You are sure to be 
beaten.’ 

Dolfires made no reply. In Pampalona’s de¬ 
parture, she saw her own defeat, and was too 
proud to struggle vainly, or to waste words in 
controversy. At least, she had warned Mark’s 
friend of his possible danger, and if he were a 
true man, and loyal comrade, he would not rest 
until he had assured himself of his safety. So, 
in utter silence, she allowed herself to be mounted 
upon the horse, which Brom led by the bridle, 
while Valdez walked beside, and Toro, the hound, 
followed close behind. Thus escorted, she re¬ 
turned to her prison, and on that evening’s tide, 
Valdez and his entire household sailed for Cuba. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE LAST THING IN DAMONS. 

As the light sound of Hildas flying footsteps 
died upon the air, Trecothick, who had never 
doubted, until that moment, that this was Dolores, 
come to liberate and join him, felt a sudden doubt 
and terror seize his mind, for little as he knew 
or had seen of her, the instinct of love as¬ 
sured him that she never, under any circum¬ 
stances, would thus have deserted him, or failed 
to reply, in some words of consolation, to the 
earnest appeals he had made to her pity. But 
if not Dolfires, who then? What other woman 
knew of his presence in this strange place, or 
his name, or his love for herself? Was it a 
woman, at all? A thrill of unaccustomed terror 
shivered through the young man’s nerves. He 
was no coward; but darkness, solitude, fasting 
and suspense are powerful agents in taming the 
boldest spirit, and the daring, sanguine tempera¬ 
ment, most fearless in face of an open and familiar 
danger, is most easily cowed by what is mysteri- 
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ous and intangible. But presently came the re- ^ has brought forth murder; what lore has tnrned 
Yulsion, and a wild thirst for action and for ven- j to hate, what or how many,, men have learned, 
geance seized the mind of the prisoner. Spring- j once again, in this gloomy cell, that, verily, “ hell 
ing to his feet, for he had been crouching upon S holds no fury like a woman scorned!” 
the floor, just where he had sunk in the first mo- j But Mark Trecothick, bewildered and in 
ments of Hilda's desertion, he began to beat \ darkness, could know nothing of his situation, 
madly upon the wall with his fists, uttering im- \ beyond what the tenses, unaided by tho eyes, 
precations and threats of vengeance against Brom, \ could teach. Cautiously straightening his tall 
his master, and the world in general, unless he > figure, he found that he could stand upright; 
should be immediately released. Cramping his ] then that the ground beneath his feet was firm 

fingers upon the wall, and digging his nails into J and smooth; then that within reach of both 

the soft limestone, he tore and scratched at it, as j extended hands rose a smooth, stone wall. All 
one sometimes sees a caged lion, in whom the j this pointed to a gallery; the idea of a gallery 

desert fury has, for the moment, overcome the j suggested a passage to the outer air, to freedom; 

stupefaction of captivity, and who rends the very j and yet, might it not be a more short path to some 
iron of his bars asunder, until the keeper comes ; horrible pit, a place of unknown and helpless 
with red-hot steel to torture him. again into j death, an oubliette, in short? He stood quite 
submission. j still, and listened so intently, that the pulsing 

But in this apparently useless demonstration, j of his own heart throbbed upon his ear, like the 
Trecothick suddenly came upon a discovery so j beat of a distant drum. With this mingled 
momentous, that it had the effect of calming his j another sound ; the monotonous march of the 
fury, and restoring method to his madness. ’ The \ surf upon a sea-beach: and as Trecothick 
largest finger of his right hand caught in a cavity, j recognized this, his courage leaped up and shook 
whose edge gave way beneath the pressure, so j itself awake; for here was a sound of the 
that a large morsel of stone was loosened, and \ healthy, vigorous, outer world; here was the 
fell trinkling to the earth. Hastily groping with voice of the freest, grandest thing in nature, the 
his finger, Mark soon ascertained that the cavity j voice of the unconquered ocean, which no man 
was a deep one, and apparently had been made j has ever imprisoned or subjugated. If he could 
designedly. Even so vague a hope of escape as J reach those trampling, battling waves, Trecothick 
this, was enough to inspire new life into the j felt that he, too, should be free—should throw 
courageous spirit of the prisoner; and hastily j off, as it were, the cobwebs ami intangible fetters 
unclasping the pocket-knife, fortunately in his that seemed bound and meshed all around him, in 
possession, began to work the cavity larger and those last hours; he should be a man again, and 
larger, finding the soft limestone, and poorly- j no longer a captive. 

made cement, more friable than he could have Hastily feeling in all his pockets, he satisfied 
imagined. One blade of the knife snapped; he himself, once more, that he had not a single loose 
took the other; that snapped, also; he used first \ match about him ; his well-stocked smoking-case 
one stamp, and then the other, and when both j had fallen from his pocket, in the course of his 
felled, he employed fingers, and pieces of the \ first frantic efforts to batter down the door of his 
stone itself; until, finally, to his infinite joy, ho \ cell, and he had not perceived the loss until too 
perceived that a great stone was so loosened, j lat e to recover the treasure. Trusting, perforce, 
that a vigorous shove of the shoulder dislodged to the sense of feeling, keeping one hand upon 
and sent it crashing to the ground. ! each wall, and trying every step before he ven- 

Exploring the opening, thus made, Trecothick tured to place his foot firmly down, he began 
fimnd it large enough to admit a man’s body; > slowly to advance, pausing, as he reached the 
and without much caring whither it 16d, ho S first air-hole, to breathe in tho fresh, morning 
passed through, and found himself standing breeze, and then to grope persistently around, in 
precisely where, some hours earlier, Hildegardo > every direction, to find tho door or opening, 
Waterston had stood, and whence she had fled j which he knew this current of air must indicate, 
in her jealous fury, leaving him, as sho supposed, J Leaving him thus employed, we must go back 
to starve. It may have been done before, who \ to Pampnlona, whom we left returning toward 
knows? For this little aperture, upon which l his hotel, sorely perplexed, and somewhat 
Trecothick had so marvellously fallen, was, in j annoyed, by his interview with Doldres, and by 
very truth, one arranged for the purpose of espial > the summary close put to it by Valdez. That 
upon the prisoners of the cell; and who can j she had spoken truth, he was convinced, or, at 
ten what tragedies may have been enacted here ? j least, what she believed to be truth ; but she 
Who can tell what jealous and angry heart £ might well be mistaken; and, at any rate, it is 
Vol. LXXV.—13. 
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not pleasant, especially for a man of Latin blood, j So Pampalona waited, and wondered that* his 
to interfere in another man’s household affairs. ! hair had not turned white, as, while the clock 


at least openly, and Pampalona was conservative 
to the back-bone. Nor was it to be expected of 
his blood, if indeed of any man of any race, 
that he should overthrow mountains, or, which is 
harder, overthrow and turn his back upon his 
own nature, to discover the whereabout of a 
rival, whom he shrewdly suspected to be the bar¬ 
rier to his own success with the lady of his love. 
And yet—Mark Trecothick would have perilled 
life and limb, had his comrade, if not his friend, 
been in danger. Of this Viol6to Pampalona 
felt surer than of himself. Pacing moodily up 
and down the verandah, outside his bedroom 
window, the young man revolved and weighed, 
set aside, and resumed all these, and many more, 
phases of this argument, until his whole soul 
was sick of the matter, and bad Nassau been 
under the dominion of the steam-king, he would 
have jumped upon an express train, and fled 
away whither, he knew or cared not. But 
unless he accepted the chance of a leaky sail 
boat, bound for the out-islands, no chance of 
escape offered itself; afid, forced to remain and 
face the dilemma, Pampalona hit upon a compro¬ 
mise. He would see Hilda Waterston, directly, 
and neither circumstance nor person should 
prevent his obtaining a private interview, and 
finishing the appeal begun on the previous 
evening. 

If successful—and he must, he would be suc¬ 
cessful—he would take no denial; ho would 
over-ride and set aside all coyness, all objections; 
ho would crush and subdue all opposition by the 
sheer force of his passion ; she must, she should 
consent; and then, all danger of rivalry over, 
he would be magnanimous, and if Trecothick 
had not appeared by the time of his return from 
his wooing, ho would raise the alarm, and spare 
no pains to find him. Well, probably it was not 
just what Mark would havo done, in the same 
place; but then, poor Pampalona was only an 
average man, and we arc all of us supernaturally 
good—in our own conceit. 

It was still necessary to wait several hours, 
before the usages of the world would permit him 
to call at Government House; and those hours 
wero_tbe very longest, you may be sure, of 
Viol&o de Pampalona’s whole life. Ah, those 
hours of waiting, waiting for the moment that is 
to influence all one's existence, waiting for the 
human breath, which is to us, just then, as the 
voice of God proclaiming salvation or loss. Have 
you ever spent such hours? No! Then you 
have not yet known what life means, in one of its 
most cruel aspects. 


< struck two, he seized his hat, cast one anxious 
| look in the glass, to see if those waiting hours 

had told disastrously upon his appearance, and 

< turned yet paler than before, as his eye fell upon 
| the pencilled card, which the chambermaid had 

stuck in the corner of the glass: “ Gone to the 
moon.” 

“And if he has, or worse, could I help it? 

S is it my fault?” muttered the Cuban, savagely, as 
he left the room, and strode out of the house, 
and up the hill, and along the breezy hill-path 
< leading to Government House. 

I Yes, Miss Waterston was at home, the servant 
said, and “ would Mr. Pampalona step into 
| the parlor?’.’ But at this juncture, a half-sov- 
j ereign was slid gently into Mungo’s yellow palm, 
\ and the visitor whispered: 

“You needn’t mind disturbing the family, 
Mungo. If you find Miss Waterston alone, you 
\ can lake me to her, instead of calling her. Is 
; she in the garden?” 

j “ No, sar,” replied Mungo, intelligently, 
j “ Miss Waters’n is in de guv’nor’s study. I see 
J her going in there, ’bout half an hour ago; and 
j 1 been right here all de time, and dat young lady 
\ not come out. Dat’s do door, Mas’r Pampalona.” 
\ “All right, my friend. I shan’t mention how 
11 found her; and you had better step out of the 
< way, and not sec me going in. I believe, Mr. 
\ Tom left some books for me in there, didn’t he, 
|though ?” 

| “ I’m puffickly sure he did, mas’r. Perhaps 

S lie’s in there hisself, if you want to see him, 
i Mas’r Pampalona.” 

\ “I do, very much—but not just now,” replied 
j Pampalona, with a very nervous smile; and 
j Mungo disappeared in the direction of the 
j garden, saying, aloud: 

| “ I’ll go look for do ladies, sar.” 

j CIIAPTER XI . 

j A BAT BEHIND THE AREAS. 

j “ Come in!” said Hilda’s high-bred voice, as a 
\ discreet tap, combined with the turning of the 
| handle, suggested the approach of a servant, or 
one of the household, but certainly not of a via- 
s itor; and as Pampalona appeared, quietly clos- 
\ ing the door behind him, the young lady rose to 
5 her feet, with an unmistakable expression of an- 
■ noyed surprise. 

| “Mr. Pampalona!” exclaimed she. But be- 
| fore she could say more, the Cuban gracefully 
:interposed. 

j “ W hat! you here, among these ponderous 
j volumes of musty parchments, my dear Miss 
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Waterston ? I was expecting only to find your 
cousin, Senor Tomaso, who was to lend me some 
book upon the history of this lovely island; and 
here I come upon the loveliest thing the island 
eTer contained, and no need of books to tell me 
how to value it.” 

“ You are complimentary, as usual, Mr. Pam¬ 
palona,” replied Hilda, wearily. “ But I think 
we can find a pleasanter spot in which to discuss 
the beauties of Nassau; will you come into the 
garden ?” 

“ Ah, my dear Miss Hilda, for once be indul¬ 
gent, and allow me to remain with you, in this 
quiet room, long enough to finish saying what I 
began to say last night. Do not stir, I beseech 
you! You look so charmingly in your white 
dress, buried in that great, green chair. Sit 
down, once more, I implore you, and listen 1 

Hilda hesitated a moment, glanced rapidly at 
a great, old-fashioned bookcase, close beside her, 
and then sank listlessly back in fhe deep reading- 
chair, in whose setting, she looked like a lily, 
still enclosed in its calyx-leaves. Pampnlona 
gazed at her with curiosity, as he murmured 
thanks, to which she did not attend. "What had 
happened, in the last twelve hours, to change her 
thus ? She had not slept; that was evidenced 
by the pallid cheeks, thfe light tinge of red upon 
the eyelids, and the purple shadows beneath ; she 
had wept—the heavy eyes themselves told that; 
she had undergone some strong emotion, and was 
Buffering from the reaction ; her apathy and pa¬ 
tience under his approaches showed that. Proba¬ 
bly his hints of the previous night, regarding 
Trecothick’s scorn of her unbidden love, had sunk 
very deeply, had struck home to the very centre 
of her woman's heart, and had roused a storm of 
jealous rage, which had banished rest and peace, 
and only worn itself out by wearing out the body, 
too frail for such a fiery spirit. Surely, in this 
mood, his own devoted and unstinted love must 
come as a soothing balm to that proud, wounded 
heart; if she did not, and could not love him, at 
least she would be glad to prove to herself and 
the world, that her love was worth the seeking, 
by as good a man as he who had not cared to ac¬ 
cept it, when it lay at his feet. That “ Many a 
heart is caught in the rebound/’ is a Spanish, os 
well ns an English proverb, and Pampalona felt 
that here was his opportunity; and so reckless 
and selfish was his passion, that lie rejoiced in 
the affliction of the woman he professed to love 
better than himself, if through it he might obtain 
possession of her, if not of her heart. 

Hilda, too absorbed in the tempest of love, 
jealousy and remorse, raging below the calm 
apathy of her manner, to much care what anyone 


about her said or did, sank listlessly back in 
the green chair, and, never removing her eyes 
from that grim old bookcase, in whipli she seemed 
to take so strange an interest, silently listened; 
while the Cuban, standing before her, gave loose 
to the torrent of passion so long suppressed. 
Suddenly, Hilda held up her hand for silence, 
and with the eyes still fixed upon the bookcase, 
shot a swift glance of terror—more than terror— 
horror. 

“What is it, seHorita?” demanded Pampalona, 
shocked at the change in her face. 

“Do the dead come again?” murmured the 
girl, never hearing what he said. 

“The dead! What—who is dead? Do you 
see anything? What is it, my beloved?” 

And the Cuban clasped both her hands in his, 
drawing her toward him. 

“ Did you hear nothing—a footstep—a hand 
brushing along—but—excuse me, my friend, it 
is all my fancy; I am very nervous, this morn¬ 
ing. I did not rest well. Let us get into the 
open air.” And Hilda would have led the way 
to the door. 

But the Cuban detained her. 

“ No, no ! do not go, without replying to the 
declaration I have made. It is so long that I 
have waited, and yon never would listen; and 
now—you say you have rested ill, and you look 
worn and weary now. Do I not know—oh! 
docs not my jealous heart tell me, but too plainly, 
the cause? You are thinking of that ingrate, of 
that blind idiot, upon whom you deigned to smile, 
and who loves another—”• 

“ Doldrcs,” murmured Hilda, unconsciously, as 
her thoughts went back to the moment when Tre- 
cothick so passionately invoked her by that name, 
and she, stung to desperation, had turned and 
fled. 

“Yes, Doldres,” replied Pampalona. “The 
wife or mistress of another man, a woman of in- 
famous life, without beauty, or principle, or edu¬ 
cation— a mere light o’ love—” 

But at this point, the Cuban’s voice was 
drowned in such a tumult of sounds, that one 
might have believed it to have evoked tlie very 
spirits of evil, who had come to claim their own. 
Behind the bookcase, close to which Hilda sat, 
was heard the muffled and resounding tones of a 
deep and angry voice, whose articulations were 
lost in the reverberations of the blows and kicks, 
which a powerful fist and foot were dealing upon 
the woodwork, so jarring the books upon the 
shelves, that several fell' rattling to the ground, 
one striking Hilda upon the head, who started to 
her feet, shrieking violently, while, at the same 
instant, the door of the apartment was thrown 
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open, and Tom Burleigh, looking pale and angry, > 
entered hastily, and closing and bolting the door, \ 
sprung toward Pampalona, exclaiming: i 

“ What is this ? What are you doing hero ? > 
Hilda, why did you scream? What, in heaven’s l 
name—’* 5 

For in the midst of his angry ejaculations, the $ 
blows and curses behind the bookcase redoubled \ 
in vehemence, and demanded his attention, hitli- > 
erto jealously concentrated upon his cousin and i 
her lover. \ 

“ Oh, Tom, come away ! Don’t meddle, don’t > 

go near it! Go away, and take him—leave me ! j 
I deserve it—I am not afraid ! Leave me to face \ 
it alone!” ! 

Gasping these broken phrases, Hilda clung; 
close about her cousin’s neck, holding down his j 
arms, and hampering his movements; but he, j 
staring down at her in the greatest astonishment, \ 
freed himself with unconscious force, exclaiming: \ 
“ Why, Hilda, what has come to you ? You’re j 
crazy, I believe! Let go, dear—you must, in- \ 
deed! nilda ! There, now, sit there— I must, j 
I <will— l” j 

And tearing himself from the fingers, still grap- \ 
pKng, tendril-like, with his clothes, he pushed \ 
his cousin back into the deep chair, and turning \ 
to the bookcase, grasped the end, and pressed j 
upon the secret spring with all his might; but j 
whether previous violence had injured it, or S 
whether tho lad had forgotten the trick, it re¬ 
fused to work, while the noise and agitation from 
behind increased with every moment, until sud- < 
denly tho whole gave way with a crash, and \ 
amid splintered wood and falling books, and the > 
reiving and rending of all its fastenings, the great \ 
bookcase fell forward into the room, leaving ex- j 
posed the narrow doorway behind, and framed; 
within its black and fragmentary setting, the > 
white, haggard foce and disordered figure of Mark ) 
Trecothick, who stood, for a moment, glaring l 
about him, while Hilda, with a moan of exces- j 
sive terror, sank upon her knees, covering her * 
fhee with her hands. Tom stood, open-mouthed, > 
silenced by astonishment, and Pampalona ex- ; ; 
claimed, in Spanish: 

“ She was right!” 

“Who was right, you double-distilled scoun¬ 
drel?” demanded Trecothick, who seemed to have > 
only paused to accustom his eyes to the light for > 
an instant, and now springing over the debris of j 
the fidlen bookcase, seized Pampalona by the j 
throat, and shook him violently, shouting: j 

“ Down on your knees, you scoundrel, I say ! \ 
down on your knees, and confess that all you l 
said to this lady, just now, with regard to the \ 
woman whom I love, was a mean, vile lie! Con- j 


fess, if you know anything about her, that the 
Seuora Dolores is os pure and chaste as snow ; 
is os far above your miserable slanders as the 
sun above the earth, is—” 

“She is Valdez’s mistress,” gasped Parapa- 
lona, freeing himself from the other’s grasp, by 
an agile movement, and drawing a slender stiletto 
from his waistband. “ Touch me again, you dog 
of an American, and I will plant this in your 
heart!” he hissed. 

But the words were hardly out of his mouth, 
before a blow of Trecothick’s sledge-hammer fist 
beat his right arm powerless to his side, and sent 
tho weapon spinning across the room. 

Hilda sprang after it, seized it, and thrust tho 
handle again into the Cuban’s fingers, muttering, 
hoarsely: 

“ He struck you—kill him !” 

But that one blow had been sufficient, for at 
least that day; tho nerveless fingers refused to 
close upon the weapon, and it fell tinkling to the 
ground. Setting his foot upon it, Mark turned, 
and fixed a glance of flaming contempt upon 
Hilda’s defiant face. 

“That’s twice,” said he. “You’ve tried 
starving, and you’ve tried steel. Perhaps poison 
will answer; and before I sleep, to-night, I'll 
write to my excutors, warning them, if 1 die by 
foul means, who the jealous woman is that killed 
me. And before I die, I will make Dolores my 
wife.” 

“ Look here, Trecothick,” interposed Tom, at 
last finding his tongue and a point for interfer¬ 
ence. “ I dont’tknow what all this row’s about, 
or how you came in there, or what Pampalona 
has to do with it, and you fellows can settle your 
quarrels in your own fhshion, only not here, nor 
in my cousin’s presence; but as for you bringing 
her in, and speaking in that stylo to, or about 
her, I’ll be hanged if I’ll have it!” 

“Shut up, you young idiot,” growled Tro- 
cothick, not half hearing, or attending, to him; 
for his eye was fixed on Pampalona, who, livid 
and quivering with rage, was whispering some¬ 
thing in Hilda’s ear. Again Treoothick’s hand 
was upon him, but this time only to grasp, and 
powerfully press upon, his shoulder, while, in 
strangely calmed tones, he said: 

“I meant what I said, just now. You have 
foully slandered a pure and innocent woman, the 
woman whom I love, and intend to marry. You 
must unsay those words, here and now.” 

“I will not. I believe tho woman, calling 
herself Dolfires, to be the mistress of the man 
with whom she lives; and you insult this lady, 
by mentiouing the name of such a creature in her 
presence.” 
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The two men looked at each other. The > 
Cuban’s swarthy face was livid; his dark eyes > 
glowed like coals; his long moustache writhed 
like a serpent, with the working of his violet, 
hard lips; his lamed arm hung, powerless, at 
his side; and his slender figure, measured 
against Trecothick’s, was like a reed beside an 
oak; but one saw, in every line of face and form, 
in the steady glow of the eyes, in the death-like 
clench of the left hand, Violdto Pampalona might 
have been hewn in pieces, where he stood, but 
that, right or wrong, he would hold his ground, 
nor quail before his rival, and in presence of his 
beloved, even should death and torture stare him 
in the face. 

And Trecothick ? Perhaps, when he comes to 
die, he may recall that moment; for nothing 
short of the agony of death will equal it. He 
could not strike a slender, unarmed man, already 
injured by his blow; he dare not raise one of 
those fists, clenched at his sides, until the skin 
seemed cracking upon the knuckles; he could not 
speak, for the fury possessing him choked his 
breath, and stifled his heart; he could not see 
for the dazzling, blood-red mist flowing before his 
eyes; he could do nothing. The agony was too 
much, too much; and a bitter groan burst from 
the strong man’s lips, as clenching both his hands 
across his forehead, he exclaimed: 

44 1 could kill you, you villain. Do you hear ? 
But I cannot kill a defenceless man.” 

44 Muchos gracias!” sneered the Spaniard, 
who, at this moment, was master of the situa¬ 
tion. 44 But unless I am very unfortunate, it 
will be I who shall have the pleasure of killing 
you, just so soon as my arm recovers from the 
brutal blow of your peasant’s fist. So soon as 
lam fit, wc will fight, as gentlemen, supposing 
you to understand the word; and then we shall 
ace where the killing comes in.” j 

Trecothick made no answer, but striding to the > 
window, stood, for a moment, Btaring at the ) 
ocean, which he had so longed to reach, and now [ 
could not see for that horrible mist of blood \ 
before his eyes. Tom followed him, and laid a j 
hand upon his arm. 

44 You must apologize to my cousin. You have 
insulted her.” 

Trecothick laughed, scornfully, and turning on 
his heel, strode back again, until ho stood close 
before Hilda. Then he looked fixedly down into 
the eyes which she proudly raised to meet his own. 

44 Miss Waterston,” he said, 44 will you relate \ 
to your cousin certain events, at present only \ 
known to us two ? Or do you wish mo to do so ? j 


right to an explanation; but you are a woman, 
you have honored me with regard far beyond my 
deserts, and I shall never, unless at your desire, 
reveal my cause of complaint against you to any 
human being. Do you request my forbearance ?” 

Hilda glanced from Tom Burleigh’s honest, 
puzzled face to Pampalona’s dark and agitated 
features, and back to the inexorable face towering 
above her. One man despised her, and would 
despise her for life; but why should two others 
do so, also ? Twice her white lips tried to speak, 
and at the last, they rather shaped than uttered; 

44 Yes. I do request it.” 

44 And do I owe you any apology, as your 
cousin suggests?” 

44 No.” 

44 That is enough. Burleigh, the lady is satis¬ 
fied ; and you can have nothing now to say. 
Sefior Pampalona, you will easily find me when¬ 
ever you wish to see mo. Miss Waterston, I 
apologize for any fright, or annoyance, I may 
have caused you, by my abrupt entrance; and I 
wish you all good-morning.” 

He opened the door, but before he could pass 
through it, Hilda darted before him, and fled 
like a bird up the stairs, to her own room. Pam¬ 
palona, picking up his dagger, silently bowed 
farewell to Tom, and took his own way home¬ 
ward, almost as suddenly. 

Tom found himself alone, with the ruins of the 
mysterious bookcase. He looked at them, and 
shook his head. 

44 It’s lucky Bertha and Jim are out, and have 
taken Mrs. Waterston along with them. Mungo 
will be the only servant, in this part of the house, 
at this time of day; and Mungo can be both 
scared and bribed. Mungo, moreover, is a bit 
of a carpenter, and we’11 patch it up, somehow. 
I hope the governor never read that paper. I’ll 
tear it up.” 

But no patching could return the secret spring 
to its proper use, and in the end, Mungo and his 
young master nailed the bookcase firm and fast 
to its place, obliterating, until some new discov¬ 
erer should arise, all access from Government 
House to tho subterraneans of Fort Charlotte. 


Or do you request my silence? Your kinsman, 
and jour betrothed husband, have, perhaps, a 


CHAPTER XII. 

THE CARNIVAL PROCESSION. 

Have you seen the Carnival in Havana? If 
not, you have missed a study of human nature, 
in ono of its culminations of folly and vagary, 
well worth a wise man’s thought, and jJ mad man’s 
emulation. 

Sot so magnificent os at Rome, not so gay as 
at Naples, not se reckless as in Paris; but touched 
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throughout with a tropical languor and abandon , < across the road, and between the heads of a score 
all its own, and culminating, at night, in the j of commonplace strangers, he caught a glimpse 
danza criolla, the inimitable Spanish waltz; not j of a face —the face-—the only face in all the world 
the valse of Paris and New York, but the modu- j which could have sent the blood tingling and 
lated, passionate, yet dreamy, movement, suited < rushing through his veins, with that sharp, half- 
to the climate and the people, and containing and pain, half-delight, which this did. 
suggesting all the subtle sensuousness of Offen- “Dol6res!” exclaimed he, aloud, and struck 
bach’s music, or Swinburne’s poetry. Mounted his spurred heels against his horse’s flanks, 
upon a spirited, little black horse, almost his first \ The spirited creature answered the sudden 
purchase in Havana, Trecothick joined the pro- j sting with a bound and a curvet, disturbing Ins 
cession upon the Prado, and gazed with admiring j comrades on either hand, and nearly bringing his 
interest upon the scores of charming women, who, j rider in contact with the wheels of the triumphal 
many of them dressed in full ball costume, with < car, then just abreast of him. 
bare, white arms and shoulders, and jewelled s “ Basta, seSor! You will make trouble for 
tresses, only half-shaded by the traditional man- ? yourself, and all of us, if you don’t quiet that 
tilla, lay gracefully back in their open carriages, j horse!” growled an officer, mounted on a half- 
toying with their elegant fans, and using them to < broken and most uneasy chestnut mare, close at 
exchange signals and greetings with friends of J hand. 

either sex, whom they encountered in the glitter- j Mark made no reply ; he only looked for some 
ing throng, that moved at a foot-pace, iu two long j avenue of escape from the throng, and passage 
lines, in opposite directions. The young man, in < across the wide and crowded Prado, beyond 
the course of an hour’s survey, came to several < which lay that glimpse of paradise, just seen and 
positive conclusions. The first was, that the j lost, as glimpses of paradise so often are. But to 
most irresistible eyes he had ever looked into, \ cross the Prado, in the full tide of a carnival pro- 
were set in Cuban faces. The next, that no cus- \ cession, is no easy matter; and when a special 
tom could be more laudable, than for ladies to j parade of four queens of Love and Beauty in one 
appear upon the Prado in ball costume, revealing j car is added, the difficult matter becomes an im- 
those charms, which in more vigorous climes and \ possible matter. It was only at a point, there- 
codes of propriety, are never exposed to the J fore, several rods in the rear of the noisy pageant, 
outer air. Third, that lovely as some of these j that our hero finally succeeded in winding his 
fhces were, not one was more than a foil to the { w ay through dnd across the crowd of horses, equi- 
beautv of Dol6res. And fourth, where was she? i pages and pedestrians, and reaching the other 
As this last sapient, but by no means new, \ shore, so to speak, of the living river. In nn- 
reflection, crossed our hero’s mind, he was other moment, he was opposite the point where 
startled by a loud cry from behind of “ Guarda, { he had started, and staring into the face of every 
seSor, guarda,” accompanied by the clatter of \ lady within reach, in so eager and purposeful a 
horses’ feet, mingled with a variety of sounds, < manner as to seriously disturb the impassive, not 
even more shrill and uncouth than those to which j to say stolid demeanor, affected by most of those 
he had become somewhat accustomed during the j pretty, aristocratic creatures in public. But be- 
Carnival. j neath the devouring eyes of this handsome, and 

Turning hastily in the saddle, Mark found that \ probably mad American, Donna Ignocia smiled, 
he had become involved in a sort of escort of \ Donna Isabella blushed, Mercedes and Juanita 
mounted men and women, dressed in the most \ put up their fans, and only ugly old Sefiora 
outrageous and fantastic of costumes, their faces ( Donna Francise frowned and turned aside. But, 
either masked, or so painted and daubed as quite J amiable and charming though they were, not one 
to disguise their identity. This cavalcade, sur- ; of all these beauties was Dolores. Nor was Dolores 
rounding a triumphal chariot, in which w'ere j to be seen in any direction ; and yet Mark never 
seated four bold beauties, dressed to represent j could have been mistaken—oh, never! So, up 
the four seasons, and as the seasons of Cuba do j and down the whole, long line of carriages, a 
not include the necessity of much clothing at any j mile this way and a mile that, the angry little 
period, their four types, however differing other- j black horse and his eager-eyed rider hastened, 
wise, marvellously resembled each other in the \ peering into every carriage, staring every lady 
brevity and flirasiness of their draperies. j out of countenance, drawing down maledictions 

Perceivii/g that he and his horse were obstruct- J and muttered curses on every side, and never 
ing the course of this pageant, Trecothick very \ giving over the search until darkness shut down 
willingly drew aside, and sat watching its pro- i upon the scene, after the drop-curtain fashion of 
gress, with a cynical smile. Suddenly, quite J the tropics, and all the world went home to dine, 
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and to prepare for the grand ball at tlic Tacon 
theatre, 'which was to finish that day’s festivities. 

Trecothick went home, too, since nothing else 
remained to do, and as he entered the doors of 
the Telegrafo Hotel, one of the seven hundred 
an J fifty negroes, lounging about the doors of that 
hostelrie, slid, serpent-like, out of the swarm, and 
wended his way through the still crowded streets, 
to the suburb of Havana called the Cerro, pausing 
at a small door, in a high garden wall, hospitably 
topped with broken glass. 

Letting himself in by means of a key, our 
friend, Brom, rapidly crossed the garden, and 
entering the house by a rear entrance, made his 
way to the private room, where no less a person 
than the Sefior Valdez awaited him, with the 
impatience of a lover. 

“ Telegrafo, sefior,’.* announced the negro, 
sententiously, so soon as he had closed the door. 

“ Ah ! Then it was him ?” 

“ Trecothick Amerioano; yes, sefior.” 

A very Spanish, that is to say a very profuse, 
oath, dropped from Sefior Valdez's lips, and then 
he asked: * 

11 Did you go out to La Caridad, as I told you ?” 

“I went, yesterday, sefior.” 

“And is the house ready to receive us?” 

“ It will be, in a week, sefior. But the roof 
blew off the west end, in the last tornado; and 
the rain has spoiled the walls ; and the rest of the 
house is very dirty. They did not expect any of 
us, and the overseer has stored boxes of sugar in 
the sola, to keep them dry ; and the insurrection¬ 
ists came, and carried off the doors for litters, to 
transport their wounded ; and the cook is dead ; j 
and the overseer was afraid there was nobody fit J 
to take her place; and there was no decent house- | 
servants among the people now, and— ” j 

“ Hold your tongue, you raven,” roared his j 
master. “ Is it my place to hear all these details, j 
or is it yours to arrange them for me ? Get j 
servants, get provisions, send supplies, do all j 
that need be done, to make the place habitable; \ 
and have a volante ready at the station, with \ 


saddle-horses, of course, on Saturday morning, 
next. We shall leave this by the 6.30 train, on 
that morning.” 

“It is only four days, sefior.” 

“Well?” 

“A very short time, sefior.” 

“ It will take a good deal less time to flog you 
{ to death, if I see fit to order it, after our arrival 
on the plantation.” 

Brom turned ash-color, and said nothing. 
Recalling a scene he had once witnessed at La 
Caridad, he knew that such a threat was not au 
idle one; and he mentally registered a vow to 
keep his eyes open, and in case of such a danger 
impending, to forestall it by a swift and sudden 
blow at his master’s heart. An intelligent slave 
is generally a skilful diplomatist, and an accom¬ 
plished hypocrite, and after a moment’s silence, 
Brom smoothly replied: “ Master will do as he 
likes with his slave, but when poor Brom dies, 
master will lose somebody who has lived to serve 
him, and work for his good.” 

“ I shall go to the ball, to-night; and to the 
bull-fight, to-morrow. Get a box at both places, 
and see that they arc the best in the house,” 
replied the master, contemptuously ignoring the 
profession of faithfulness. 

“ Yes, master,” replied Brom, submissively; 
and then, drawing a little nearer, timidly 
enquired: 

“ Did the sefiora see the American, to-day?” 

“ No. She was frightened with those fools, 
and before he got round, we were off on the 
southern road. She wants to go to the ball, to¬ 
night ; and I was to take her; but now I will 
not; for he is sure to be there, and if she sees 
him, I can do nothing with her. She has beon 
more amiable since we left Nassau.” 

“Will the sefiora go to the Fancion, in the 
Plaza de Toros, to-morrow ?” asked Brom, in the 
same timid tone. 

“ Yes; she needs a little recreation, poor 
thing.” 

[to be concluded.] 


WORDSWORTH’S GRAVE. 

BT FRANCIS ADAMS. 


Not in the vaulted abbey, ’mid the dust 
Which England's proudest fane is proud to guard, 

With lofty epitaph and sculptured bust 
Immortalizing warrior, sage, and bard, 

Not there he rests! ’Tis wellit would have jarred 
On that free spirit If above his grave 
No freshening breeze might blow, no spring-flow era wave. 


But all was cold, conventional, and hard. 

No, here in more congenial spot he sleeps, 

In this loved vale where sight and sound are rife 
With those sweet influences that shaped his life; 
And round him rise the old familiar steeps, 

And his own Rotha murmurs all day long 
The music that so oft inspired his song. 
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BT FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Old Mr. Mortimer had been dead nearly forty- • they talked a great deal about their mutual affec- 
eight hours; in less than four-and-twenty more ! tion, but somehow, no two of the race could ever 
he would be buried, llis heirs had already taken j pass a day together without a quarrel. Old John 


possession of the dwelling. Sister Jane had ap- j had been aware of this, and being an impatient 
peared the earliest on the scene. She had the < man, had, years before, thrown decency to the 
advantage of propinquity, her home being only S winds, and begged his relations, collectively and 
some twenty miles from the country house, where ! individually, “ to go their way, and let him go 
John Mortimer had lived for so many years. I; his.” From cousins and nieces and nephews, he 
Having thus arrived first, she was able to do the had permitted occasional visits; but for a long 


honors to the mourners, assuming certain airs of« while the dwelling had been tabooed to his near¬ 


proprietorship, which caused the blood of her < er relatives. Brother Peter and sister Jane, were 
brothers and sisters to boil so hotly, that it speedily < the first to receive orders to intrude no more, 
dried up their tears. They each, in turn, tried \ though, to do justice to Jane’s sense of right, it 
to set Jane aside, and undertake the duty of re- j must be stated that she paid quarterly visits, all 
cciving the other arrivals ; and after a slight ; the same, and usually got turned out of doors for 
struggle, Jane permitted this with a degree of j hor pains; but she did not heed this. “ Duty is 
placid forbearance, which ought to have warned J duty,” she said ; “ it is not easy, perhaps—it 
anybody who knew her well, that “ she was only \ was not meant to be. Brother John, my love is 


biding her time,” certain upon what rock her < yours—you have my prayers—I shall come 
trust was founded. j again.” And she always did go again, and 

As we have said, eight-and-forty hours had \ finally old John grew tired of resisting, and let 


elapsed since the melancholy occurrence, and the ! her come and go in silence, 
whole flock of relations was gathered under the He died very suddenly. He was sixty-three, 
Mortimer roof. “ Coming as straight and as thick J but his health was no worse, apparently, than it 
as a flock of buzzards,” the cook said to the but- had been for years. On the morning of his 


ler. The butler added, solemnly, “ As the eagles j death, he had risen at his usual hour, breakfasted 
gathered together where the fruit is, as by their \ heartily, walked about the grounds, scolded with 
works ye shall know them.” Whereat, an under ! his customary energy, then gone to his room, writ- 
housemaid, with hysterical tendencies, said j ten some letters, and lain down on his bed. When 
“ Amen,” and immediately burst into tears, under < Jonas, the butler, surprised at his long nap, peeped 
a kind of delusion that the funeral service had ; into the room, he was dead. “There he lay, 
already begun. Brothers and sisters, cousins \ sir,” said Jones, sententiously, “ as peaceful as a 


and nieces—everybody had arrived, except Jane’s J slaughtered lamb, never to have no little humors 
son, James, who, having been in Richmond, on j no more—which is the end of all tilings.” 


business for his uncle, had not yet responded to } At last, as we have said, even tlio luxury of 
the telegrams, sent by his anxious mother. j grief began to pall upon the family heart, and 

Meantime, the relatives conversed about the j the quiet and restraint to tell unfavorably upon 
awful shock—so sudden; exchanged accounts of; the family nerves. Brother Peter finally bo- 
presentiraents experienced days previous; held {thought him of his nephew, 
conversations in subdued tones upon decorously j “ So James,” he said, as they were all 
dismal topics ; in fact, they had been confined in < arranged, like sitting statues, in the library, 
close proximity until sensations of irritability j “has not yet arrived, sister Jane.” 
waxed general, and little ebullitions of spleen j “I expect him every moment,” said Jane, 

broke out now and then. The ladies began to j “ My son would have travelled night and day, 

hint to one another unpleasant troubles; the men not to be behind hand, in showing proper respect 
to speak sorrowfully of each other’s sons. In j to his poor, dear uncle,” whispered sistec Amelia, 
short, to a person learned in the habits of families, \ in an audible aside, to one of the cousins, 
it would have been apparent that the coming twelve ) “If you wish to disparage mo and my child, 

hours were likely to be disturbed by storms. j Amelia, you need not take the trouble to whisper,” 
The Mortimer tribe were very “clannish1 observed Jane. “I shall not expostulate—I 
( 216 ) 
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hope I know what is fitting on a sod occasion, 
like this.’* 

“ I didn’t say a word about your boy—you 
have no reason to fly out at me, Jane. But you 
* always did try to put upon me—always I” whim¬ 
pered Amelia, who was a little, withered woman, 
with a fountain in her head—at least, it really 
seemed so, such showers of tears she had 
continually at command. 

“Sisters, sisters!” sighed Peter, reprovingly. 

“Excuse me, brother Peter,” Jane responded, 
with dignity. “I cannot suppose—I could not 
so far insult myself—that you intended to hint, 
I had said, or could bo brought to say—no mat¬ 
ter what provocation I might receive, no matter 
what contumely might be heaped on me or mine—” 

(“ She’s the longest winded old catamaran in 
Christendom,” whispered one cousin to another.) 

“Anything unfitting a moment like this. 
No, no; I will not do you the iqjustice, to believe 
that any person, who knows me—above all, and 
beyond all, a brother—could do that!” 

“ I accuse you of nothing, sister Jane. In an 
hour like this, it is fitting to leave each to listen 
to the voice of his conscience,” returned Peter. 

“Some people h—haven’t got any,” sobbed 
Amelia. 

“ I do not agree with our sister, in her hint, 
that your son, James, would willfully be absent,” 
pursued Peter. 

“ Thank you, brother,” said Jane; “ you only 
do him justice.” 

“Oh, I have always done him justice,” replied 
Peter. “ No, no ; he would be here if he could 
—yes, indeed. I am sure I expected him to 
have been the first to arrive.” 

Amelia ceased sobbing, in order to utter a 
gurgle, expressive of her appreciation of brother 
Peter’s inuendo about James. Jane perceived 
that Peter bad ranked himself among her foes. 

She folded her shawl more closely over her 
bosom, leaned back in her chair, and looked 
calmly in Peter’s face; then, after pausing long 
enough to concentrate the attention of the whole 
group upon herself, she said, slowly : 

“ My son James will arrive in season to carry 
out all and every one of his dear uncle’s wishes, 
and they will be faithfully fulfilled; of that you 
may rest satisfied, brother Peter—so may you, 
sister Amelia.” 

Peter looked searchingly at the speaker, in 
silence; but Amelia exclaimed, rather hotly : 

“I don’t know what he can have to do with 
such matters, any more than the rest of us.” 

“I did not say that you did know, Amelia,” 
Jane answered, with mingled sweetness and 
condescension. “You may, however, later.” 


The relations cast strange glances at one 
another, and looked back, with sudden suspicion 
in their eyes, at sister Jane, reclining in the 
arm-chair, with her black-bordercd pocket 
handkerchief held against her lips. 

“Your speech is enigmatical, sister Jane,” 
said Peter, recovering more quickly than the 
rest, from the troubling nature of her bint. 

“Is it?” asked Jane. “Brother Peter, time 
makes all things dear.” 

“Now, sec here, Jane TVinthrop,” exclaimed 
another brother, next oldest after Peter. “I’m 
a practical man, and I can’t stand humbug, even 
| at a time like this. It’s no use for you to try 
| make me believe that you, or your son, are going to 
; walk into possession of John’s property. Every- 
; body knows that he hated all his relations—” 

“ Nicholas, Nicholas !” sighed Teter. 

“Fiddlesticks!” cried the banker. “There 
are no outsiders here—what’s the good of any 
more humbug—we’ve had enough of it, during 
the last twelve hours. I say, he hated us all; 
but among the whole tribe, there was nobody he 
hated as he did Jane; so she needn’t try any of 
her dodges with me, and so I tell her.” 

This rude breaking of the ice of decorum was 
a relief to every soul present—tliht was visible 
in each face. Jane gave the group time to ex¬ 
change glances and words of approval of the 
banker’s speech, then she said: 

“You were always a coarse man, Nicholas, and 
many people say a bad one—but I do not forget 
that you are u$r brother, and that 1 am a 
Christian—I forgive you.” 

“You’re a twaddling old turkey, Jane 'Win- 
tjirop!” exclaimed Nicholas. 

“ Yes, I forgive you,” repeated Jane, serenely. 
“ I shall not even narrate your heartless inso¬ 
lence to my son—I trust that no one else will— 
you have my sympathy. I know you, brother 
Nicholas—I know the grasping, grinding, grovel¬ 
ing, griping spirit, which brings you here, to-day.” 
The slow enjoyment with which she revelled in 
these alliterations was a sight to see. “But 
that gross, greedy, gormandizing, despotic demon 
of desperate diabolical desire,” she changed, 
without a pause for breath, from g’s to d’s, 
“ which is your bane here, and will be your dis¬ 
tinction hereafter, is about to meet a terrible 
check—I say no more.” 

“ Jane,” said Nicholas, “ I called you a turkey; 

I beg your pardon—” 

“You have it, brother,” interrupted Jane. 

“You’re a‘whole flock of parrots, that have 
intermarried with magpies, and I can’t stand 
any more,” continued Nicholas, and he walked 
straight towards the door which led into tlic hall. 
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“ And if you suppose that the rest of the 
family are any greater fools than Nicholas, you 
are mistaken, Mrs. Jane,” called a cousin, from 
the window. ‘‘ You’ve done patronizing enough 
for one session.” 

But Peter was shrewder than most of those 
present, and he said: 

“ 1 see you know something about poor John’s 
will, sister Jane. Now, any information that 
you may have obtained lawfully , there can be no 
reason for keeping secret.” 

“Since you force me to speak, I will,” said 
Jane, badly concealing her exultation. “ My 
son, James, is the heir of ray beloved brother,” 
and she buried her face in her handkerchief. 

“It’s a confounded lie!” growled Nicholas, 
from the door. 

Sister Jane looked at the speaker with a tragic 
air. 

“ I am thankful that my dear boy is not 
present,” she said. “ May he never know, that 
while the mortal remains of his beloved uncle 
still lie unburied, this frightful exhibition of 
human depravity has been shown, by that uncle’s 
nearest kindred.” 

“ I have only to say,” replied Nicholas, “ that 
if there is such a will, as Jane "Winthrop impu¬ 
dently declares, it is either a forgery, or dictated 
when John was out of his senses ; and I, for one, 
will dispute it, if it cost me every penny I have 
in the world.” 

Before Jane could answer this closing accu¬ 
sation, the door from the entrance-hall opened, 
and the doctor and lawyer appeared upon the 
scene. Dr. Dowsy lived in the village, near 
by; the lawyer had come up from town, that 
morning, and was stopping at his house. The 
pair had known all the Mortimers all their lives; 
and none of the Mortimers would have hesitated 
to speak freely before them, any more than if 
they had been relations. 

“ Come in, Dr. Dowsy—come in, Mr. Temple !” 
exclaimed Jane Winthrop. “ I am accused of 
having forged a will—you can give a little infor¬ 
mation on that score! Do you hear ? Accused 
by my affectionate relatives of having forged a 
will!” 

“ Only accused of being capable of it,” 
amended old Nicholas. “ Keep as near the 
truth as you know how, sister Jane. Now, Dr. 
Dowsy—Jack Temple—ip it true, that my late 
brother mado a will in favor of his nephew, James 
Winthrop ?” 

“Quite true,” said the lawyer. 

There was a dead silence. Nicholas took out 
a hugo snuff-box, imbibed a copious pinch of the 
fragrant mixture it held, and then asked: 


“When was the will drawn—may I inquire?” 

“Some three months since,” replied the 
lawyer. 

Nicholas took another pinch of snuff. 

“That’s all right,” said he. “John’s head 
was completely gone, six months before that; 
and I can prove it.” 

“Easily enough,” chorused the relations, Jane 
alone excepted. Jane had subsided into her arm¬ 
chair again, and looked as if she were posing for 
an allegorical picture, which should represent 
Justice and Resignation in one and the same 
shape. 

The doctor and lawyer glanced at each other. 
There was questioning in the lawyer’s eyes. The 
doctor nodded his head. 

“The will left the bulk of the property to 
James,” pursued the lawyer, “with suitable 
legacies to others. But a most singular fact has 
come to light. That will is no longer in 
existence.” 

“ He did get his head back!” shouted Nicholas. 
“Now, Mrs. Jane, what have you to say?” 

Mrs. Jane had nothing to say. She gave one 
gasping groan, and fainted—a bona fide , down¬ 
right, dead faint. 

“ Ladies, some water,” said the doctor. 

“ Let her alone—she can faint whenever she 
likes—always could—and come to when she 
pleases,” observed Amelia. “ Do tell us about 
the will, Mr. Temple.” 

The whole troop crowded round the lawyer— 
old Nicholas was closest—he pushed, and stepped 
on the feet of the others, till he could get the 
lawyer by the button-holo. 

“Go on,” he wheezed, “go on.” 

“ Has anybody some smelling-salts?” called 
the doctor. But nobody paid any attention, so 
he fanned the insensible Jane with a newspaper, 
trying to recover her in that way. 

“ Do tell us !” cried Amelia. 

“Did he destroy it?” demanded several 
cousins. 

“ He repented,” ejaculated Peter. “ Ah, well, 
it is never too late!” 

Everybody had some suggestion to offer, 
except Nicholas—he did not speak—he shot out 
the forefinger of his right hand towards the law¬ 
yer, as if it had been a pistol which he meant to 
fire, if his curiosity was not satisfied on the 
instant. 

“ If you all talk at once, how can I explain ?” 
groaned the lawyer. 

“ A pack of fools!” croaked old Nicholas, and 
shot out his finger at the relations, and he did 
it so fiercely, that Amelia, who was nervous, 
started back and shrieked. 
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“The will,” began the lawyer, and as if the \ 
word had been an electric shock, which touched j 
some vital part, Jane popped up in her chair, \ 
like a Jack-in-a-box, and exclaimed; < 

“ I don’t believe it l” 

** Doctor Dowsy, choke her—put a cushion on \ 
her head,” cried Nicholas, “and sit down on it j 
afterwards! nothing else will keep her quiet.” j 
The doctor could not help smiling. He leaned | 
over her, however, and whispered: j 

“ Don’t speak—listen—patience !” j 

Jane thought the broken sentence held a gleam 
of hope, and so sat silent. The doctor still kept < 
waving the newspaper in the air, but in his de- \ 
sire to watch the group, he unconsciously turned \ 
his back on Mrs. Wintkrop, and fanned vacancy ! 
with great energy, though he looked so profound < 
and philosophical the while, that the proceeding j 
became solemn and mysterious—a sort of wizard 
or enchanter business, with which it would not j 
be safe fbr any person to interfere. \ 

“So John come to his senses, and destroyed 
the will, which that designing woman and her ) 
scapegrace son had persuaded him to make, did 
he?” demanded old Nicholas, with a contemptu- j 
ous gesture towards his sister Jane. j 

“Gently, gently, Nicholas I” pleaded the j 
lawyer. 

“ Humbug!” retorted tho other. “ Do get on, j 
Jack Temple! So there is no will, and all these \ 
cormorants come in for a share,” and Nicholas > 
included tho whole troop in another gesture of j 
scorn. \ 


greater part of the relatives simultaneously ut¬ 
tered sounds of approval. 

“ Do you remember, Jonas ?” asked the lawyer. 

“Yes, sir, I do,” replied Jonas. “But three 
months after, he made another—I think it’s in a 
champagne basket in the garret—and the house¬ 
keeper says there's one in the mahogany ward¬ 
robe, where the blankets is, and—” 

“ I only wished you to understand that your rel¬ 
ative made so many wills, that no disposition of 
the fortune need surprise you,” said Temple, ad¬ 
dressing the group generally. “And having 
prepared you, I—” 

“The last one of all,” broke in Jonas, “if 
you’ll excuse me, sir, leaves good bite of legacies 
to us servants—like the kind master he was—and 
the rest goes to charity; for he said to me, with 
his own lips, did master, ‘Charities is always for 
cheating,* Bays he, ‘ but I’d ruther have my 
money muddled and wasted that way, than go to 
them sharks-^” 

“No, no,” murmured Peter; “Jonas, he did 
not call his brethren sharks I Do not slander the 
dead.” 

“ Not you, sir,” said Jonas. 

“ Ah, I knew it I” sighed Peter. “ I can still 
believe that my dear brother repented.” 

“ He called his nephews and nieces sharks,” 
pursued Jonas, in a tone of straightforward sim¬ 
plicity. “ I would ruther not mention what he 
called his sisters, though I can write it on a 
paper if you’d like to see it, sir! He said Mr. 
Nicholas was an old, cast-iron elephant—” 


“ On the contrary,” said the lawyer, “ I should j “ Dear John was a little hasty, but a judge of 
not be surprised, if there were half-a-dozen wills j human nature,” intoned Peter; “ a judge of—” 
in existence. John had a perfect mania for mnk- j “ An alligator,” continued old Jonas, replying 
ing them ! I drew up several, and whenever he j aloud to some question one of the cousins had 
was angry with me, he used to go to some other j asked in his ear. “ l’es, sir, he did—and a foul- 
lawyer to draw up a new testament.” j mouthed alligator, all maw from tip to tail—that 

Nicholas muttered something that sounded j was what master called Mr. Peter. And dear 
Hke ‘told fool;” then his quick ears caught a j me, that’s only a beginning of what ho used to 
sound, which the others had not noticed in their j say of all on you, if you give me time to remom- 
absorption. It was the opening of a door. ! ber, so be you’re interested to hear.” 

“"Who’s that?” he demanded, fiercely.. j And Jonas glanced about, from one discomfited 

“It’s only me,” said Jonas, the butler, appear-? countenance to another, his own face wearing 
ing from the inner room. j still that expression of honest simplicity and en- 

The man was nearly as old as his late master, j tire willingness to oblige the group with as many 
and had been in his service since they were boys, j scraps of biography of l*is late master, as could be 


“We were speaking of the will, Jonas,” said j desired. 

Mr. Temple. j “That will do, Jonas,” said Temple. “ I only 

“ I know it,” said Jonas, with a grin, which, > wanted the relatives to have my statement about 
recollecting himself, he quickly turned into a i the numerous wills corroborated, that they might 
grimace of affliction. j feel less astonishment at the strange story—” 

“ Last year, you witnessed one that I drew “ Ferhaps we are to hear that John Tcmplo is 
up,” pursued Mr. Temple, “ dividing his prop- < the heir,” broke in Amelia, viciously, for she had 
erty pretty equally among his relations.” j private griefs in connection with that obdurate- 

Nichol&s snorted. Jonas groaned. But the 1 hearted gentleman. 
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“ If it proves so, Amelia,” said Temple, “I shall line Mortimer had been the love of his y«uth ; 
do myself the honor to ask you to share the for- and though she jiltod him, and ran away with a 
tune with me.' 1 worthless young artist, he had remained faithful 

“That would be only polite/’ cried old Nicho- to the dream which had wrecked his life, 
las, “for you asked him, after your first husband An instant’s silence, then a chorus of unbelief 
died, and again after your second, and—” and denial, old Nicholas shouting: 

He was interrupted by a shriek, and Amelia “ Caroline’s child died ten years ago, and any- 
went off into hysterics. But the relations had < way it was a boy!” 

great presence of mind; they bundled her head j ** The fact is as I state it,” said the doctor. “ I 
in a shawl, and laid her on a sofa, so that she j have proofs. I brought Mary here; I persuaded 
could moon at leisure ; then they again collected j her to keep the secret from John; he grew to be 
about the lawyer. \ very fond of her, and only the evening before his 

“ We shall never finish, at this rate,” said I death he learned the truth.” 

Temple. \ From among the group, the pale, trembling 

“ Put all these infernal women out 1” cried old j girl singled out Mrs. Winthrop, and went towards 
Nicholas. her, saying: 

“When you find yourself master here, Mr. \ “ Won’t you speak to me, aunt? My mother 

Nicholas, you can do it,” said one of the nieces, j loved you very dearly I Oh, for her sake—” 
and the others chorused, “ Brute 1” n But Mrs. Winthrop hid her face, and would 

Temple turned despairingly towards the > not look up. 
physician. j “We don’t want theatricals, young woman,” 

“ It is useless,” he said. “ I never saw such \ said Nicholas. “ Have you came here to tell us, 
behavior.” j that, by hook or by crook, you’ve got into John 

The doctor, still continuing his wizard manipu- < Mortimer’s will ?” 
lation of the newspaper, said, absently: “ I came,” she said, “ because it was my right 

“ Call the young lady, and be done.” to be here, at this sad time—because the night 

“Jonas,” said the lawyer, “ask Miss Hope to before he died, my uncle acknowledged me— 
come in.” j blessed me, and begged me, in my mother’s 

“ Good Lord 1” growled Nicholas. “ More ! name, to forgive him the wrong he had done her 
women !” j —because I had learned to love him—” 

“ Some of you may know,” pursued the law- i “ Family affection can wait,” broke in Nicholas, 
yer, rapidly, «that, for the last ;,ix months, Miss j “ What’s your little game? You’ve got one, of 
Hope has been teaching school in the village. \ course.” 

John liked her exceedingly. She was in the j “ Hush, Dowsy !” cried the lawyer, laying his 
habit of often coming to the house—” ] hand on the physician’s shoulder, as he saw tho 

“Designing minx!” cried one of the female j latter start forward. “Let us remember what 
cousins. j lies in yonder room, if these people do not. 

“She was sitting with him, that last evening— Mary, tell them what happened, after your uncle 
ah, here ste is! Como in, my dear, come in.” discovered who you were.” 

Jonas ushered into tho room a pretty, exceed- “ He opened a safe in his bed-room, where we 
ingly elegant girl of perhaps nineteen ; she was were sitting, and took out a paper, and asked mo 
very pale, and her beautiful, great eyes were < to tear it up. When I had done so, he told mo 
troubled; but her face wore an expression, which < it was his latest will—” 


told of some firm resolve, that she meant to carry j ” My poor James—my ruined boy!” cried Mrs. 
out, because she deemed it right, no matter at Winthrop, breaking in on the narrative. “That 
what cost to herself, girl is an impostor—” 

The family glared at her, one and all, from old j “ It was not the will, which left the money to 
Nicholas down to the youngest. j Master James, as she tore,” cried Jonas. “ Mas- 

“Who are you?” demanded old Nicholas, ter put that in the kitchen fire, the morning before, 
gruffly. j with me and the cook alongside. And that night, 

Doctor Dowsy stepped forward, still waving i after miss had gone home—and she is Miss 
the newspaper in one hand, and laid the other on j Caroline’s daughter, ns was the jewel of this 
tlio young lady’s shoulder. family ; for master told me so—he wrote a 

“This is Mary Hope Catbcart, the daughter of l paper, and mo and the housekeeper witnessed 
your sister, Caroline, whom you cast out and dis- < his signature.” 

owned, twenty years ago,” he said. There were j “A forgery !” cried Nicholas. “They’re all 
two big tears in the doctor’s hard eyes, for Caro- } in it—this girl and the servants!” Tho rest of 
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the relations joined in the outcries, and for a few 
seconds the tumult was deafening. 

Mary Cat heart clung, silent and trembling, to 
the physician’8 arm, while the lawyer and doctor 
tried vainly to make their voices heard. 

Then the hall door opened, and a young man 
entered. Ho stopped a moment, on the threshold, 
stupefied by tho scene. 

Mrs Winthrop shrieked: “ My boy, my boy!” 
she cried, and flung herself in his arms. “ She has 
ruined you! she tore up the will—that impostor—* * 

“ That forger I” added the others. 

Jem, white as death, thrust his mother aside, 
rushed up to Mary, and caught her in his arms. 

“This lady is my betrothed wife,” he said. 
“ Let any man, here, open his lips, if he dare! 
Mother, mother, what does all this mean ?” 

“Jem,” Mary said, “I had not told you the 
whole truth. I am your cousin—can you forgive 
me?” 

Jem only answered her, by a look full of 
tenderness. 

“ Mother 1” he called again, and his voice was 
menacing. 

“If she should be the heiress,” the doctor 
whispered, in Jane Winthrop’s ear. 

Jane’s quick wits acted at once. 

“ My children!” she sobbed. “ My Caroline’s 
daughter—mine now—mine!” and she flung her 
arms about Jem and.Mary both. 

“ I knew from the first there had been cheating 
and forgery, and that Jane Winthrop was mixed 
up in itl” thundered old Nicholas. 

“ Come away, do come !” Mary said to James. 

The doctor held the young man’s arm. James 
supported Mary. The three moved towards the 
bed-room, accompanied by Mrs. Winthrop. The 
relations followed, still chorusing passionate ex¬ 
clamations, when suddenly, as they were all in 
sight of the bed, the corpse sat up, and opened 
his eyes. 

From men and women alike there rose a shriek 
of terror. Most of the ladies fainted in earnest, 
and the men were not much better. 

“ He’s not dead—not dead—thank God 1” cried 
Mary. 

The doctor and lawyer got their senses back 
first. In a few seconds they wore pouring a glass 
of wine down tho throat of the late deoeased; Jonas 
was wrapping him in blankets; Mary and Jem 
were chafing his hands. 

The first werds old John uttered were these: 

“ Clear the coop 1 S’ cat, every man and woman 
of you ! A set of ghouls ! But you’ll not feast 
on old John, yet! Why, I’ll live to bury the 
whole lot. Ho you hear ? Get out, you troop of 
body-snatchers!” 


Half an hour afterward, old John, having eaten - 
and drunk, was sitting in his favorite arm-chair, 
by a great fire, and seemed none the worse for 
his astounding exploit. The doctors, later, quar¬ 
relled dreadfully over the name which was to bo 
given to the state he had beer in, for two days 
and nights. Some of them styled it suspended 
animation, others catalepsy. 

Presently, John desired to speak with Jem and 
his mother alone. Mary accordingly left the 
room. The others had already gone. 

“ Jem,” he said, “ I heard—you are engaged to 
that girl of Caroline’s.” 

“I am,” said James. 

“Give her up,” said the old man, “and I’ll 
make you my heir.” 

“ Not to be the heir of the Emperor of Russia, 
will I give her up,” cried Jem. 

“ Jane, give your son a little good advice,” con¬ 
tinued the uncle. “ Tell him love goes, but money 
stays. Better be a millionaire, with a sore heart, 
than a beggar, with a wife to work for.” 

Mrs. Winthrop, strong-minded as she was, 
began to weep. She had thought ^everything so 
nicely settled, and here was a worse state of 
affairs than before. 

“ But they love each other—poor Caroline’s 
daughter,” she moaned, for naturally she wanted 
her boy to be happy. 

“ Caroline’s daughter may go hang, and Jane’s 
son, too, if they won’t obey me,” thundered the 
old man. “ Tell that boy to give her up—give 
her up!” 

“Oh, James, James!” sobbed Mrs. Winthrop. 

“ Mother, not a word,” cried the son, sternly. 

•“ You—you ought to listen to your dear uncle,” 
she quavered. “ But, oh, John, wills are such 
uncertain—” 

She stopped, in confusion. 

“ I see—might change my mind 1” cried John. 
“You’re a sensible women, Jane. Jem, I’ll 
make a hundred thousand dollars over to you, 
here and now, if you will take an oath, not to 
marry your cousin—you to lose the money if you 
break your word.” 

“ Not for a million ! Sell my honor—peijuro 
myself—and break my own heart, and hers,” 
cried James. 

“Speak for yourself,” said old John. “You 
refuse? Once—don’t be in a hurry! Two— 
hundred—thousand I Now then—twice—” 

“Never!” shouted James. 

“ My boy—my boy !” moaned Mrs. Winthrop. 

“ Got out of the room, both of you !” howled 
the old man. “Out of my sight, I say!” and 
James led his weeping mother from the 
apartment. 
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Old John rang the hand-bell, on the table by { 
his side, rang it so furiously, that it made as 
much noise as one thrice its dimensions ought to do. j 

“Send my niece here,” he growled, when] 
Jonas appeared. 

In another moment, the old man was alone 
with Mary. 

“ I loved your mother,” said he, “ though I 
helped the rest of the family and her husband to 
break her heart. I find I have been loving her all 
these years, that I believed myself hating her.” 

“ Uncle—dear, good uncle !” 

“I’m not—I’m possessed yet by all my devils 
—a new one has got hold of me. I won’t have 
you marry Jane Winthrop’s son!” retorted the 
old man. “Will you promise.?” 

“ No, uncle—I cannot promise that.” 

“ If you let him go, I’ll make you a rich girl, 
before the sun sets. I’ll—” 

“ Please, don’t finish,” Mary interrupted. 

“ Why not?” he snarled. 

“ Because it hurts me, to think you can believe 
me mean enough, base enough, to accept such an 
offer,” she answered. 

“ If you marry him, you will both be beggars.” 

“ I have been poor all my life; I am not 
afraid of poverty,” she replied. 

“ Not a penny for either of you. Now, or 
never!” cried the old man. “You will ruin 
him—remember that.” 

“No, I shall not—we are young—we can wait— 
if he loves me—I mean.” she amended, proudly, ^ 
“ he loves me well enough not to be afraid any 
more than I. Uncle, in other things, I will be 
obediont—” 

“ In this, or nothing!” he interrupted. 

“ Then I must go back to my old life,” she said. 

“ Uncle John, I am sorry to part so. I have learned 
to be fond of you, during these months. I can be 
fond of you still, if you will let me. But we 
must not talk any more about money. I never 
expected anything from you. James loved me 
as a poor school-mistress, he will love me still—” 

“ Suppose he was willing to give you up, and 
only wanting you to take the initiative, for your 
own credit?” questioned her tormentor. 


“ Unless he told me so, with his own lips, I 
would not believe it,” she said. 

“Where are you going?” snapped old John, 
as she moved away. 

“ I thought you would like me to leave 
you—that you were angry.” 

“No; if you prefer beggary to wealth, take 
it.” 

“I am not a beggar!” she cried, a hot flush 
spreading over her cheeks. “ I have asked you 
for nothing, unless your love.” 

Old John seized the hand-bell, and rang it 
violently again. Jonas appeared at once. 

“ Tell my nephew, James, I want him—the 
doctor and the lawyer, too.” He turned to 
Mary, with a ferocious scowl. “I’ll end this 
—I’ll teach you, one and all,” he said. 

Mary stood still. In due time, the three 
persons who had been so imperiously summoned, 
were in the room. James hurried up to Mary, 
and put his arm about her waist. 

“ Doctor—Jack Temple—do you see that boy 
and girl ? A pair of idiots—they prefer starva¬ 
tion to obeying me I” cried old John. 

“ Better anything, than to sell our souls,” said 
his nephew. 

“ And to break our hearts,” added Mary. 

“ Ilearts—gingerbread!” growled old John. 
“ Come here, you two—come here, I say.” 

They went up to him. _He looked in their 
faces, with a softer expression on his countenance, 
than it had worn for years. 

“I do believe you are both honest!” he 
exclaimed. “I’ll forgive your disobedience, on 
condition that you are married within a month, 
and agree to live near me.” 

And they did as he wished. These things 
happened ten years ago. Old John still lives, 
and seems likely to fulfil the threat which lie 
made to his relations, that he would survive them 
all. . Peter has already died; Nicholas has fol¬ 
lowed him. Every year lops off another ancient 
twig from the family tree. 

But old John is as tough as ever, and says he 
means to live to ninety; and as he is a man of 
his word, wo have no doubt he will do it. 


WINTER GARDEN. 

BY GBOHGE BIRD8EY. 


Thf. earth-seen flowers of heaven ope 
Their star-eyes, ono by one. 

And light the gardens of the sky, 
More lovely than the sun. 


Unliko tho flowers of oarth, that die 
When summer days are done, 

Their bloom lias, from tho winter frost, 
A brighter radiance won. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

When Lady Colgate left the ancient portion of 
Trevylan, and entered the more modern residence, 
she had in no degree recovered from the fierce 
indignation, which had made her departure so 
stormy. The unlimited indulgence of the old 
earl had left her utterly unfitted for the self- 
restraint, that her present position made so 
necessary. She had always looked upon the 
present earl as a natural enemy, who had 
wronged her and her son, in daring to live after 
the best authorities in the medical faculty had 
decided that protracted existence was to him im¬ 
possible, and his very presence, at any time, 
had been enough to irritate all the evil in her 
nature. For him, her tongue had always a sting 
of sarcasm, and her eye a look of disdain. How 
then could she, in a few brief days, learn to 
hide her hate, and stoop to conciliation, though 
every motive of interest led to it ? 

The woman was capable of a bold struggle; 
but in this case, there was nothing to contest. 
She was, so far as her ambition was concerned, 
irrevocably in the power of the man she hated, 
but who was now the Lord of Trevylan. 

This very helplessness drove her wild, and 
left her passions free to the undoing of all 
ambitious projects, that took form in her hours of 
cooler calculation. j 

Never, in her whole life, had she abandoned j 
herself so completely to the wrath that burned j 
within her. Pale as death, with eyes heavy with 
lurid fire, dragging up the velvet of her robe 
with a grip of iron, as if it were an enemy she 
was strangling with her fingers, she passed 
through the entrance that led from the old castle 
to the modern building. 

It was like coming from a northern residence 
into some tropical home: the change was so great, 
from the solemn grandeur of the old places to 
the brightness and glow of coloring that per¬ 
vaded the portion of the building in which she 
resided. While crossing a saloon, that led to her 
own private suite of apartments, she passed be¬ 
fore a broad mirror, which gave back the stormy 
reflection of her figure, with startling reality. 
The woman stopped suddenly, and gazed upon 


< herself in wonder. It seemed as if a stranger 

< had suddenly confronted her, in menacing wrath. 
She dropped that fast hold on her garments, and 

i with the disengaged hand attempted to sweep 
\ the cloud from her forehead. In the boudoir, 
j yonder, sat a young creature, who must not see 
her thus, or know of the disgraceful scene that 
had just passed in the old keep. For the world, 
she would not have permitted her son’s 
degradation to extend so far. 

Up and down the saloon she passed, vainly 
striving to control herself; sometimes biting her 
lips to keep back the exclamations that came up 
to them; sometimes holding a hand to her side, 
as if agitation had become a cruel pain. 

As she stood thus, young Bel us came through 
the passage she had left, and was about to cross 
the saloon; but seeing her, stopped, irresolute, 
as if half tempted to go back. Then the hand 
dropped from her side, and she turned upon 
him. 

“Yes, I am here,” she said. “No wonder 
you shrink away—no wonder you are coward 
enough for that—go, sir, go 1 and if you can, 
find some place in which to hide your shame.” 

The young man came close to her, with an air 
that would have been insolent, but for a certain 
evil, but half-conciliatory smile, that quivered 
about his mouth. 

“ Hold, mother, hold 1 Before you call me a 
coward, or any other of the sweet names you 
love to lavish on the hunchback in yonder barn, 
learn to judge a fellow by his motives, rather 
than his actions. For once, I have been wiser 
than ray mother.” 

“ For once, you have received a blow—you, 
my son!” 

“Yes, I have received a blow.” 

The youth put up his hand, as if to sweep 
away the red mark from his face, and, for an 
instant, his eyes filled with venom. 

“Which you have not tried to avenge,” pur¬ 
sued the mother, regarding him with bitter scorn. 
The youth gave for reply a low, unpleasant laugh. 

“ My lady mother, with all your worldly 
knowledge, you cannot understand that ven¬ 
geance is a luxury that should be eaten cold. 

(223) 
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When the feast is ready, I shall know how to “ That you always had, even when a child in 
eat it quite alone.” the cradle,” answered the mother, and a smile 

“ You, Belus?” stole over her haughty mouth. 

The lady could say no more; for the quiet “Yes, mother, in a wild, rash way, and about 
hardihood of the young man took away her things of no consequence, while you regulated 
breath. matters of real importance; but the time has 

“ You seem surprised, as if no one could have come when I must think and act for myself. I 
a purpose but yourself, my lady.” cannot see you shipwreck all my interests in such 

“Belus, I am surprised, shocked, terrified! stormy passions as you have just exhibited in 
What will the fair girl, in yonder, think, when yonder. I was looking in Colgate’s face, and I 
she hears of this?” < tell you, my lady, that another scene like that 

“ Ah ! my lady, I thought of that. She will f would make Trevylan too hot for either of us.” 
not hear of it; and if she does, what then? { There was something masterful in the youth’s 
Keath Winters and I have had a little bout, on \ manner, that convinced, while it offended, the 
the beach, and have shaken hands upon it. That j proud woman. She turned away, without an- 
is the worst she can hear now—but if I had j swer, and walked toward a window, half-ashamed 
insisted on carrying the thing further, there j of the violence he so coolly rebuked ; for if there 
would have been some awkward things to explain, j was a being on earth who oould influence her to 
which might have startled her a bit. As it is—” $ good or evil, it was this young lad. 

“ As it is, you/have accepted a gross indignity, > He followed her to the window, and looked out 
which should have cost an equal his life,” inter- \ upon a view of the lower park—that wild portion 
rupted the lady, kindling into rage at the thought. \ which led to the ancient castle, along which the 
“ Accepted ! Wait awhile, my lady, wait < fairest rivulet that had once filled the moat, ran 
awhile.” The lady turned away in disgust. She J dreamily through its ferny banks. There liia 
was beginning to despise her own son, not that« eyes fell on a group that, spite of its picturesque- 
he had done wrong, but because ho had seemed $ ness, had served to bring the hot fire back into 
to break down in maintaining that wrong. j his mother’s eyes, for there was old Winters, his 

The youth looked at her keenly a moment, then j daughter, and grandson, standing on the bank, in 
drew close to her side. \ earnest conversation, while Delia had withdrawn 

“ Did you not see that it was my brother who \ herself farther off, and was gazing down upon 
was most anxious ? Is it nothing that I have j the water, from which her own pretty shadow 
placed him under obligations, that will end in j seemed regarding her disconsolately, 
again paying my debts, and giving you a long < The picturesque costume of the woman, and 
lease of Trevylan ?” j tho grand, patriarchal figure of the old man made 

Lady Colgate looked at her son in amazement. \ no impression upon either mother or son ; but & 
His speech betrayed to her a depth of purpose, \ kindred feeling possessed them both. The lady 
unlike anything she had seen in him before. \ looked down, with loathing, on Huldali, who was 
The youth smiled in a cool, sinister way, utterly j speaking earnestly to young Keath, her stately 
at variance with his usual bravado, and j figure held erect, and the red' scarf, that bound 
continued in a low, courteous tone: her hair, falling in fringed ends on her left 

“ Mother you are imprudent—I might almost \ shoulder, like the Greek caps worn by the women 
■ay, mad—to brave the new earl, as you arc j of Athens. 

doing. Remember, there is no one to sustain There was something grand and healthy in the 
you now, and every sneer you give him, may j presence of this woman, that aroused feelings 
come back on me. If what I have done will akin to envy in the heart of that pampered beau- 
make him forget your own haughty bearing, it ty, which added a fresh taste of gall to the bitter- 
will be the letter for both of us.” j ness of her hate; while Belus took in the whole 

The woman listened with more patience, than j group in one hard grasp of hate. Had they not, 
might have been expected from her former state \ one and all, been the instruments of his 
of irritation. Belus* impressed manner, the low, \ humiliation ? 

steady vein in which he spoke, the strange some- As these two retreated from the window, they 
thing that gleamed in the depths of his eyes, j looked each other in the face, and smiled. No 
subdued her into thoughtfulness. She looked at • one, who had seen all those smiles expressed, 
him doubtftilly. j would have doubted that here, at least, they were 

at one accord. 

“ Lord Belus, the earl wishes to speak with 
you!” said a valet, coming up, at this moment. 


“What does this mean, Belus?” 

“ It means that it is time I should have a will 
of my own!” 
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Belus turned to hie mother, as he received the 
message, and his voice faltered a little, for it was 
Colgate’s own man who brought it and that looked 
ominous. 

“ You will go to Stella, and keep her from be- 
ing annoyed by this ridiculous affair,” he said, in 
a hurried way. “ I only hope you have not an¬ 
gered the earl beyond all hopes of apology.” 

At the word apology, a scornful smile swept 
the woman’s mouth, but she turned, without 
speaking the sharp words that might have fol¬ 
lowed it. 


CHAPTER VII . 

Loan Colgate was sitting by the library table 
when his younger brother returned to the keep* 
looking nervous and greatly disturbed by this 
summons, given bo soon after his departure; but, 
as the earl lifted his head, revealing a counte¬ 
nance from which all traces of displeasure had 
departed, and reached forth his hand with a cor¬ 
dial smile of welcome, the young man saw that 
there was no cause for approhonsion, and came 
forward with his usual seeming frankness. 

“You have saved me from a most unpleasant 
duty,” said the earl, “and my father’s name 
from the reproach that must have clung to it, in 
some degree, had his youngest son persisted in 
dragging this unseemly quarrel before the pub¬ 
lic. You have my thanks, Bel us, my warmest 
thanks! It was manly, thus to sacrifice the ad¬ 
vantage you possessed over one who meant only 
to defend the girl he had known and liked—” 

“ Liked,” broke in the young man, after his 
usual reckless fashion, for nothing could hold 
him in awe long. “ Liking—now we young fel¬ 
lows might give it another name.” 

A rush of color came over the carl’s face; then 
it slowly c&rae back to the natural color, and, 
though his smile was a little troubled, he spoke 
confidently. 

“ At any rate, Bclus, there are excellent reas¬ 
ons why this poor girl should be certain of all 
respect from you in the future. She is an or¬ 
phan, and well beloved by the people of the vil¬ 
lage, most of all by the family to which this young 
xnan belongs.” 

“At any rate, by somo portion of it,” mut¬ 
tered the youth, under his breath, but he said, 
aloud: 

“ I promise you, brother, that she is in no 
danger of encountering insult or caress from mo 
in all time to come, for one does not pursue suoh 
things at the expense of a scene, like that 1 fig¬ 
ured in this morning, a second time. Tho game 
is hardly worth the candle. But I swear to you, 
brother, the young man would not have come off 

Vol. LXXV.—14. 


so lightly, but for your interest in him. He has 
always been a favorite of yours, and though his 
blow was red on my forehead, I could not find 
the heart to degrade him, more than 1 would 
harm the girl in whom you take an interest.” 

Lord Colgate reached forth his hand, and 
grasped that of the young man. 

“ Belus, I thank you! This is, indeed, true 
brotherhood. Sit down, my lad, and let luefenow 
if there is anything that X can do—anything tli&t 
my fhther would have done—that will give you 
greater happiness. 1 have not had time.to think 
of these matters, but from something you said to 
me, just as he was taken ill, I feared—I fancied 
that you had again fallen into monied troubles. 
Tell me if it is so, and never forget that I stand 
in the place of that dear, old father.” 

The blood rushed hot and red into the young 
man’8 cheek: for the moment a generous feeling 
of gratitude possessed him. ^ 

“ Thomas—brother, whoever says that you are 
not a princely fellow, is no friend of mine 1 You 
are—you have been more than a father to me, for 
the dear, old governor was awful fond of giving 
lectures with his cash, but you never do that; 
only—only I have got in so deep this time. By 
Jove, dear, old boy, I never can thank you 
enough !” 

“Tell me how much will set you free of the 
world, Belus, and then we.will try and make 
your allowance so ample that there will be no 
temptation for new entanglements.” 

The young man hesitated. The color mounted 
slowly to Iris forehead, and he began to play with 
an antique Spanish stiletto, which was used as a 
paper-knife. 

“ It is an awful large sum, when one takes it in 
a lump,” ho said, nervously beating (lie stiletto 
against its sheath of burnished steel aud gold. 
“ But one never dared to give the whole amount 
to the old governor, and what was kept back ran . 
on so. In fact, brother Thomas, I haven’t quite 
got the courage to place the sum in words.” 

“ Write it, then,” said the enrl. “ I promise 
not to be startled, only we must arrange that 
these things shall not happen again.” 

Belus drew a scrap of paper toward him, and 
wrote some figures upon it, with a hand that he 
vainly tried to render steady. This lie pushed 
toward the earl, and betook himself to tho paper- 
knife again. Directly, a dark flush rose to his 
face; for, with a side-long glance, he saw that of 
his brother cloud over with troubled surprise, as 
if he were both astonished and wounded by tho 
record of debts placed in his hand; but this 
passed away, after a little, and when the earl 
spoke, it was kindly, but with great seriousness. 
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“Are these all?” he questioned. 

“ Every farthing, brother!” 

“ These shall be settled at once, and after that, 
Belus, we will come to an understanding about a 
regular allowance. It may not be so much as 
you think you have a right to expect; but you 
will not find me ungenerous.” 

“ I am sure it will be more liberal than I have 
been In the habit of receiving, before I was the 
next heir. That, of course, counts for some¬ 
thing.” 

Either the coarse self-interest manifest in this 
speech, or some other impulse made the earl lift 
his hand suddenly, as if to repress the implied 
obligation; but it dropped slowly to the table 
again, and gave no other sign of annoyance, 
though the greed of the young man was more ev¬ 
ident in his looks than in his words. Still there 
was a gentle gravity in his demeanor, that always 
had a repressing influence on the young man, 
who hastily thrust the stiletto into its sheath, and 
prepared to go. 

** Thomas,” he said, “ all this is astonishingly 
kind, and I shall never forget it I You have just 
set me on my feet again—taken off the curb bit 
that was galling me to death. In fact, I—I 
really am obliged beyond everything.” 

Colgate smiled pleasantly, as he took the hand 
Belus gave him, across the table, and stood up 
till the young man had left the room. Then he 
sunk to his chair again, and folding his arms on 
the table, fell into thought, as if something in the 
interview had depressed him greatly. 

Meanwhile, Lord Belus, who had little relish 
for his mother’s company, just then, went out 
through the old castle entrance, i^to the depths 
of the lower park, where ho wandered listlessly 
along the margin of the upland stream, switching 
little winrows of destruction through the ferns 
. and rushes, with his cane, as he passed along. 

It was well, perhaps, that he did not seek Lady 
Colgate, just then ; for that lady had a delicate 
part to play in her own sumptuous bower-room, 
and the presence of her son might have baffled 
iher efforts to appear natural and unconcerned 
before the fair, young girl, who sat upon a couch 
near the broad window, impatiently awaiting her 
approach. 

As she sat in the shadow of those rich, silken ; 
draperies, among the cushions that had been : 
moved and removed in her unrest, a fairer young 
creature than Stella Winchester could not have 
been found anywhere, within the range of a hun¬ 
dred miles; but her’s was a beauty that cannot 
be described, because of its exquisite capacity of 
change. Perfect features and rich coloring can j 
always be described, as a few dashes of the pen \ 


or pencil can place a blooming rose before you; 
but what artist or author can embody the soul of 
the flower, the velvet softness of its leaves, the 
subtle perfume, which nothing more tangible than 
thought can ever convey, and that with vogue 
sweetness like the perftune itself? 

When Lady Colgate had left the girl, on her 
way to the keep, no bird, flitting from branch to 
branch, had ever been more cheerful or softly 
child-like in her gentle search for amusement. 
She had spent half an hour finding, caressing and 
tormenting a splendid macaw, just sent down 
from London, after a long voyage from Australia; 
and a season of preparation for the august society 
of Great Britain, during which the habits of the 
bush, and the profane eloquence gathered from 
sailors on shipboard, had been subdued into co¬ 
quettish bursts of Belf-praise, hoarse snatches of 
music, and occasionally a surreptitious oath, 
which the wild creature would remember, and 
revel in, now and then, spite of his better 
education. 

This spleniid bird had broken loose from a 
pretty conservatory, separated from the lower 
room by a vast sheet of plate-glass, and had 
tempted the girl into a game at play, as any 
bright child might have done, now perching him¬ 
self on a chair, close by, and working his saffron- 
colored crest like a fan; now hopping across the 
Gobelin carpet, and tearing at the clustering 
flowers embedded there with his bill, or trailing 
his yellow wings across the rich fabric, till he 
came opposite a mirror, reflecting in its crystal 
depths, another superbly-crested thing, like him¬ 
self, with feathers quivering, and his head turned 
on one side, all in a flutter of self-admiration, in 
which he saw the counterpart join with great 
glee. 

As the lady came up to capture him, the rest¬ 
less creature spread his wings, and flying through 
j an open door, sped across the intervening saloons 
and passages, until he lodged in a narrow slit of 
a ruined tower of the old castle, where he sat, 
with his crest up and one wing spread, scream¬ 
ing out a rollicking burst of defiance, when the 
young lady came up, flushed with running, and 
with a charm of ringing laughter, darted upon 
him. Just as her hands grazed his plumage, the 
bird made a sudden dive into the air, soared up¬ 
ward, and sitting on a metope in an angle of the 
cornice, looked triumphantly down upon her. 

But the girl did not even look up to see where 
the mischievous beauty had lodged himself, for 
something in the grounds below had completely 
drawn her attention from him. 

Had you seen Stella Winchester’s face then, 
what I have said of its wonderfal mobility would 
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have been clearly comprehended; a moment be¬ 
fore it was rosy with exercise, and bright with 
joyous laughter ; but a single glance down yon¬ 
der had changed it; first came a flash of surprise, 
then serious wonder, and after that a look of 
anxiety that drove all the rioh color from her 
cheek. 

What did the group of persons crossing that 
old stone arch mean ? Three men with anxious 
faces, moving toward the keep, conversing earn¬ 
estly—one, the person she was most interested 
in, looking pale and agitated. An old man by 
his side, equally disturbed, and a man that must 
have been a common fisherman, walking deject¬ 
edly, somewhat apart. 

As she stood, wondering at this—for very few 
persons ever entered Trevylan from that direc¬ 
tion—a footstep in the passage to the right drew 
her attention that way, and she saw Lord Belus 
passing toward the keep. His footsteps sounded 
heavily as he walked, and a tempest of wrath 
lowered on his handsome face. 

Directly after this, Lady Colgate swept through 
the passage, if possible, more intensely disturbed 
than her son. ^ 

Before Stella could recover from her surpise, 
all these persons hod disappeared. She was a 
creature of rapid thought and quick sensibility ; 
to such, the truth often comes without reasoning. 
Something was wrong between those two young 
men. She knew that, in an instant, and felt it 
with a pang of apprehension. 

Without noticing the macaw, who was flutter¬ 
ing uneasily on his lofty peroh, the girl went 
slowly and thoughtfully out of the ruined tower, 
and returned to the room she had left. There 
she seated herself on the couch, as Lady Colgate 
had found her, when she came from that brief 
interview with her son; and all the more 
unhappy because her sources of anxiety were so 
vague. 

The macaw had followed the example of most 
coquettes, and coming down of his own volition, 
when no one cared to pursue him, sneaked bo<^ 
into the bower-room, and was again plucking 
furiously at the flowers in the carpet, eyeing* the 
young girl askance, as if in wonder of the change 
that had come over her. 

“ My lady, what is this ? Has anything hap¬ 
pened, that you look so strangely?” questioned 
the girl, starting from her seat, as the countess 
came in. 

At another time, the lady might have been 
able to dissemble; but the tempest, that had 
possessed her, still reigned too powerfully for 
perfect dissimulation. She turned aside with an 
impatient gesture. 


“ Do tell me what is going on! Something 
distressing, I am sure; or as many pale faces 
could not crowd together.” 

“ Pale faces—what do you mean, Stella? Has 
anyone been here?” questioned the lady. 

‘‘Here?—no. But I have been in the old 
tower, and saw so many persons going toward 
the keep—all in trouble—I am sureof that. Belus 
and you, my lady, among the rest.” 

lady Colgate had found time to collect herself. 
If the girl had seen so much, she would not be 
satisfied without some explanation. 

“Yes,” she said, with an air of sudden 
frankness, “ I have been greatly annoyed. Who 
could help it? You will hardly believe, Stella, 
that Lord Belus, my son, has received a blow 
from—” 

“A blow?” 

“ From the clenched fist of one of the ruffians 
at the cove. The love of a creature whom he 
had been kind to, and almost made a friend 
of—” 

“Kind to—a—a friend—who?” asked the 
girl, growing pale with each broken word. “Not 
—not—” 

“You have guessed it Who could fail? 
There is not another man on the estate who 
would have dared so much. Yes, it is Keath 
Winters—Colgate’s protegee.” 

“ But the cause—oh, my lady, tell me all 1” * 

“Tho cause—jealousy of a girl the young 
ruffian is in love with; but who is constantly 
| putting herself in the way of my son.” 

“A girl who puts herself in the way of Lord 
| Belus—and, for her, a blow has been struck ft 
Oh, my lady, I cannot believe it! I cannot, 4. 
cannot!” 

“ But you may; for it is the truth. Can it be 
a matter of surprise, that every feeling of my 
heart is in revolt?” 

“ Oh, it is dreadful! I can understand that 
—but tho penalty. I know that, in old times, it 
would have been terrible—death itself, or the loss 
of a limb—but now—” 

’ “ Now, you will hardly credit it, Stella, but 
my son has had the magnanimity to forgive— 
with my own eyes, I saw him shake hands with 

the wretch.” 

“The magnanimity to forgive—to forgive ?”' 

“ Can you imagine generosity like that?” 

“ Oh, yes, I can imagine it—I can revere it. 
My dear lady, you have cause for pride in a son 
like that.” 

The girl’s face was all in a glow; her eyes 

! shone as sleeping .pools do when the sunlight 
strikes them; her lips quivered, between a rush 
of tears and smiles; she trembled all over. 
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“ Then there will be no trial, no punishment. 
Yes—yes, it was nobly ddne in Bel us.” 

‘‘But the young ingrate who can accept this 
clemency ? If he were a gentleman, such gra¬ 
ciousness would shame him worse than the most 
severe punishment.” 

“ So it would,” fettered the girl, losing all her 
bright animation, and sitting Mown, with both 
hands lying loosely in her lap, “so it would.” 

Lady Colgate seated herself, wearily, satisfied 
with the effect her representations had produced 
on the girl, whose emotion had gone fer to con¬ 
vince her of an attachment between the fair 
creature and her son; which, next to the 
heirship, was the leading desire of her life. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Stella arose, after awhile, and quietly left the 
room. She was strangely disturbed and bewil¬ 
dered by the thoughts that crowded upon her. 
Her chamber was lofty, and open to both sun¬ 
shine and air, but to her it seemed stifling. The 
blood was hot in her temples; her eyes heavy 
with distress. It was impossible for her to re¬ 
main there, tortured with vague uncertainty ; for, 
as yet, she had received no clear detail of this 
quarrel. There might be something yet to learn. 

A lace shawl lay across a chair, as she had 
cast it off, the evening before; she threw this 
over her head, relieving the gloom of her mourn¬ 
ing a little, and went’ out into the grounds, 
inspired by the idea of meeting some one who 
could give intelligence on the subject lying so 
heavily on her heart. Avoiding the pleasure- 
grounds, that lay in the bright sunshine—hero 
giving out a glow of flowers, there stretching 
away in slopes of velvet turf—she descended to 
the lower park; for the soft gloom to be found 
there had the charm of seclusion, and she did 
not care that anyone should see her from the 
mansion. Once at the foot of the old castle, she 
kept along the upland stream, which led, with 
many wanderings, to the sea; sometimes broken 
up with gleams of sunshine; sometimes creeping 
dreamily through the shade of oaks and tall 
cedars, that gave a tinge of deep brown to its 
waters. 

The girl had no heart to turn seaward, but 
followed the brook toward its source in the hills, 
where it was sometimes lost in tho shade of oaks 
and chestnuts; sometimes turned to rushing 
diamonds by bursts of sunshine. She was not 
weary; but longed to get away from every living 
thing, that she might think over all she had 
heard. At last the pavilion, perched upon the 
rocks, just below the rash and leap of waters, 


that came from the hills in a cataract, hove in 
sight, and she climbed the footpath that led to it, 
thankful for tho solitude, and shelter it offered. 

She did not try the dCor, but went into the 
rustic balcony, and sat down, sheltered by the 
overhanging vines. How long she might have 
remained there, in her state of restless unhappi¬ 
ness, I cannot say; but as she sat, shrouded in 
the lace of her shawl, something moved in the 
shrubbery just beneath her. Impulsively she 
leaned forward, thinking that, perhaps, it was 
a deer that had wandered that way. Seeing 
what it was, she started back, uttering a faint 
cry. 

Then Keath Winters, who was mounting the 
path, looked up, and saw her face, dark with 
the shuddering avoidance that instantly seized 
upon her. He stopped, hesitated, and came 
under the balcony, which was so near the ground, 
that he could have touched the white hand that 
clung to its knotted railing, if he had dared. 

“Lady,” he said, in a pleading voice, that 
made the heart stand still in her bosom as she 
listened. “ Lady, some one has been telling you 
of the /rouble into which I have fallen, and you 
are blaming me.” 

The girl struggled bravely to keep back tear* 
that would have wounded her pride, before she 
answered him. When she did speak, it was 
almost calmly. 

“ How can it be otherwise,” she said, “when 
you could descend to the common level of a 
street fight, and that with the brother of a man 
who has, from first to last, been more than a 
benefactor to you.” 

“ My enemies have, indeed, given me something 
worse than a blow, when they turned your 
gentle heart against me, Stella!” 

“ Stella I You forget yourself!” 

“ I have done that before, when you did not 
frown upon me,” answered tho young man, with 
proud humility. 

“ But that was when you were worthy. When 
I thought that, ih all the world, there was no 
one you cared to—to please.” 

“That time, lady, was when you read my 
heart for yourself, and knew that the holiest 
feeling in it was my—my—I mean the liomago it 
gave you.” 

“And in proof of that homage, you have just 
come from a rude brawl on tho sands, on behalf 
of a young person who claims you openly as 
a lover.” 

“ Claims me as her lover,” repeated the young 
man, hotly. “What evil tongue has Blandcred 
me, and insulted you, with this story?” 

The girl started out of her proud attitude, and, 
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leaning her arms on tho railing, looked into his 
upturned face. In that long gaio her features 
changed; anger, doubt, even uncertainty, died 
under the honest truth in those eyes. She 
reached out her hands. 

“ I see, I see 1 They have wronged you—in 
that, the most cruel of all slanders, they have 
wronged you—and I, in believing them, am most 
to blame. Forgive me, forgive me I” 

The young man looked up, and soltly touched 
the white hand held down to him. 

“I did not intend to speak of this unhappy 
affair to you,” he said; “but since my enemies 
have been busy, it is better that yon should hear 
all. May I come up to the balcony V 

The girl smiled through her glad tears. 

“ Yes, come up, Keath, and say that you 
forgive me.” 

In a moment, the young man was by her side, 
this time, holding those hands in his, and 
lavishing kisses upon them. 

“So you were thinking only of little Delia. 
Poor child, her share in this unhappy business 
has been a cruel one. She is so timid, and so 
helpless.” 

“Did you come tip here to speak of her?” 
answered Stella, with a shade of discontent. 

“ I come to say, that, in all the world, there is 
not a creature who could draw my thoughts from 
you, for a single moment. Has there ever been 
a time, I wonder, when I did not love you?” 

“There has been many a time, when you 
dared not say so above your breath,” answered 
Stella, with a secret laugh of triumph. 

“ But that was during the old lord’s time, when 
a breath or a look might have closed Trevylan 
against me forever. But things are changed now. 
Our new earl judges men by what is in them¬ 
selves ; not from a line of dead ancestors. With 
him, it will be no crime, that I have dared to 
love his father’s ward. In truth, fair lady, I 
rather think he suspects it already.” 

The girl gave a faint start. 

“ Indeed!” 

“Tho truth is, Stella, Lord Colgate is an 
1 extraordinary man; the kindest, the most benev¬ 
olent. With my whole heart I love him. 
Sometimes I feel that it would be a happiness 
to die for him, as I am helpless in everything 
else.” 

Stella looked up into the handsome face of her 
lover, flushed as it was with noble feeling, and 
her heart rose in sympathy, 

“ How could he help being good to you—where 
will ho ever find a being more worthy?” she 
said, with enthusiasm. “ But he does not know, 
he may not even guess, our secret. How could 


he fail to know that his step-mother has, from 
the first, designed another destiny for me?” 

“ But she has lost all power to work out that 
destiny now, even though Belus does partake of 
her wishes. By your lather’s will, Lord Colgate 
sucoeeds to the guardianship.” 

“ Does he ? I am glad of that.” 

“ And my lady has lost all power to coerce or 
even influence you. As for Belus—” 

“ Do not mention him!” 

“ But I must. He has astonished, me to-day, 
by an act of real magnanimity, and it would be 
selfish to withhold it from your knowledge. In 
my hot anger I disgraced him with a blow. He 
had the means of revenge in his power and would 
not use it.” 

“ I know tills—his mother told me as much,” 
answered the girl, thoughtfully. “ What does 
it mean?” 

“ It means, Stella, that we have not done Be¬ 
lus justice, or given him credit for the true man¬ 
liness he possesses.” 

Stella shook her head. 

“ He may even forgive us for loving each other, 
when the knowledge comes to him,” added 
Keath. 

Again the girl shook her head, incredulously. 
She knew, better than her lover, how ardent Lord 
Belus had been in his love-suit with her; how 
bitterly his rage would pursue any person, most 
of all, the man before her, when that suit was 
frustrated. 

“lie is not used to contradiction or disap¬ 
pointment,” she said. “ But why talk of Lord 
Belus? His very name is hateful to me. It 
drives all the joy of seeing you here from my 
heart. See how I shiver. It seems as if some 
wild animal were hidden in the thicket, and 
gazing at me through the leaves.” 

“ What a strange fancy,” said Keath, drawing 
close to her, and circliug her waist with his arm. 
“ What if a thousand wild beasts were hiding 
about us; am not I here to stand between you 
and them ?” 

As ho spoke, the young man lifted her face 
from his bosom, whero it had fallen naturally as 
a flower droops to its support, and kissed her 
softly on the lips, more than once; for it was 
not often that she could be induced to cling to 
him as she did then, after the tender hush of 
their first quarrel. 

Suddenly, she started from his arms, and 
looked around in pale alarm. 

“ Surely some one is coming,” pho said. “ I 
feel unsafe here—let us leave the place.” 

No wonder the girl felt the presence of some 
malign influence in that spot; for behind her, the 
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pale green curtain that gleamed through a win¬ 
dow in the pavilion, were cautiously drawn apart, 
and a pair of burning eyes looked out upon the 
lovers. As their lips met, the curtain swayed 
together, and Lord Belus crouched behind them, 
with clenched hands, locked teeth, and flecks of 
foam on his lips—like a wild beast in his lair. 

Lower down, where a clump of willows bathed 
the banks of the stream with foliage, and dipped 
their slender branches into tho water, another 
person had witnessed that scene on the balcony; 
a slender girl, with tear-stained cheeks, and eyes 
soft and mournful as those of a frightened hare 
In humility and self-upbraiding, Delia had stolen 
away from the side of Huldah Winters, and 
wandered off, alone, into the wildest part of the 
park, longing to hide herself from every one in 
the world, after all the trouble her timid cries of 
distress had wrought upon her friends. Sitting 
there, under the shelter of the willow branches, 
she had seen the young lady of Trcvylan pass by, 
on her way to the pavilion; and crouching 
closer, with breathless fear of being seen, she 
afterward heard Keatli Winters going up the 
same path, and with beating heart changed her 
position, that she might catch a glance at the 
brave, young face that had taken a sudden flush 
of happiness, as he saw the lady among the vines 
of the balcony, and knew that she was alone. 


Looking through the willow leaves, Delia 
watched the young man with loving shyness, till 
he reached the balcony, and stood awhile below 
it, repulsed by the lady's clouded face. She saw 
those two white handB drop forgivingly toward 
him, and the light step with whieli he reached 
her side. Some words of the conversation even 
reached her—loving words that went through 
her childish heart like arrows. Then she cov¬ 
ered her face suddenly with both hands, for the 
sight was more than she could bear, and began 
to sob as if her poor little heart were breaking. 

The girl hushed her very breath, and shrunk 
together like a bunted thing, as Keatli and the 
lady went by her covert, in passing down the hill, 
but when they were out of hearing, loosened both 
arms from their clasp around her knees, and be¬ 
gan to cry again. 

Occupied entirely by her own grief, she did 
not see the pavilion door open, and Lord Belus 
come through it, much as a caged leopard might 
have done, but full of subdued rancor. His 
footsteps on the steep path first aroused her to a 
sense of his presence. One look at his clouded 
face, then she sprang up, with a sharp cry of 
alarm, and stood directly in front of him, as if to 
shield some one from his approach, white as mar¬ 
ble, and trembling from head to foot. 

[to bb continued.] 


CLOVER BLOSSOMS. 

BY HARRIET MABEL SPALDING. 


When the fields wore white with clover, 
On a May-day, long ago, 

And the meadow covered ovor 
With its tufts of drifted snow. 

When the paths were starred with daisies, 
And the vines were twining over 
Mossy roadside, hill and valley, 

Crowned with snowy Hakes of clover. 

You, swoetheart, do you remember. 

In the dewy morning weather, 

How we wandored thro’ the forest, 

Up the sunny roads together. 

Till we reached the pathway, leading 
To the bars we clam be rod over, 

Where tho berries rod were gleaming, 

In the snowy fields of clover? 

Boses red, and white, and golden, 

On tho far-off hills wore glowing, 

While within the sleeping meadow, 
Daisies fairer still were growing, 

And I knelt, the flowers to gather, 

By the grasses, covered over, 

Wheu I spied, half-liiddon, rosting 
At our feet, a four-leaf clover. 


** Wish!”—you laid your hand on mine. 

Thro’ my pulses swiftly stealing, 

Game the thought, could I reveal 
That sweet hope my soul was feeling? 
But your laughing eyes and voice, 

Once again repeated over: 

“ Wish, and may your sweetest dreams 
Blossom in this field of clover I” 

Then I took your hand in mine, 

And so deep yourr cheek was flushing, 
That the pink beside the hedge, 

And the reddest rose seemed blushing. 
What your answer was, I know, 

For I heard the meadows ringing 
With tho blue bird’s joyful song, 

And the robin’s raptured singing. 

Yean have passed, but fond and faithful. 
By my sido you sit to-day, 

Twenty times tho fields havo whitened, 

W 1th the early blooms of May, 

But old time can never alter 
Those sweet words we whispered over, 

On that May-day, long ago. 

When the fields were white with clover. * 
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BY PKOQY SHORT. 


What do I know about men? Well, if I be 
an old maid, I guess I hain’t been out sewing | 
twenty years, for nothing. 

You mind Jane Doolittle, don’t you? She 
that was Jane Barton ? Well, as men go , Squire 
Doolittle is a goodish sort of one; but if she 
don't have a time with him, then my name ain’t 
Peggy Short. 

I w^s there, sewing, only last week. Well, just 
as she got right inter the middle of her Monday’s 
cleaning, (and Jane is neat, she is, if she ha 8 
got eleven children,) who should walk in, but the 
squire. 

“What! moppin' agin?” said he, kinder 
stern like. “ I thought I had requested you not 
to do it any more till Spring.” 

Jane sorter laughed, and said: “ Why, father, 
how we should look, with you and the boys com¬ 
ing in, forty times a day, and never scraping 
your feet.” 

“Well, any how,” said he, “I want you to 
stop, and mend my pants; I tore ’em awful bad, 
and I’ve got to go to caucus, this evening; if I 
don’t, they will put some miserable fool into office, 
just as they always do, when I stay away.” 

“Well,” said Jane, kinder sighing, “if you’ll 
keep the baby out of mischief I’ll try.” 

The squire played with the baby, a few minits, 
then he took up a paper, and went to readin’. 
Pretty soon, something went carwash t and there 
was the baby, plump down in the mop-pail, jest 
his head and feet sticking out. 

In the afternoon, when Jane had got her hands 
all inter the dough, the squire began to get ready 
to go to town. 

“Jane,” said he, “where is my shirt and 
necktie?” 

“In the draw, where they’ve been kept for 
the last twenty years,” said she, kinder spunky 
like. 

Pretty soon, he called out: “ Jane, I’ve turned 
every last thing in the draw over, and I can't 
find ’em.” 

Well, she went, and washed her hands, and 
found ’em for him. J 

“ Now for my coat and vest,” said he. 

“Do look on your own nails, in the closet,” 
said she. ] 

Pretty soon, he called from upstairs: “ Jane, j 
I’ve found 'em; but all your dresses tumbled j 


down, and I hadto lay ’em on the bed.” Then 
he came down, lookin’ as cool and comfortable, as 
if he just come out of a bandbox. 

“Now, dear, I’m all ready,” he said; “but 
my thick gloves; where are they?” 

She was kneading away at her bread, so she 
said: “ on the upper shelf, in the back closet.” 

Up he went again, and in a minit, we heard 
the horridest crash. I thought, at first, it was an 
earthquake. 

“ Jane, Jane,” he called, “ what is in that blue 
box ?” 

“ My best bonnet,” screamed she. 

“Well,” said he, “I’ve turned ajar of pre¬ 
serves, or pickles, or some pesky stuff * inter it.” 

The next morning, the squire got up, cross as 
two sticks. He told Jane he didn’t see why she 
couldn’t make such coffee as his mother used to; 
that the griddles were tough; and there was 
nothing on the table fit to cat. 

Then he got up, and went to fidgeting about; 
said it was too dork there to 1 see anything, and 
took Jane’s nice, starched, muslin curtains, and 
touseled them all up in a heap, and threw them 
up over the window cornice; pulled every last 
| thing out of the paper-holder, and threw them on 
the floor, before he found what he wanted to read. 

Then he seated himself in the easiest rocking- 
chair, with his feet on Jane’s sewing-chair, that 
she had just covered with fine, log-cabin work. 
The day before, she had said that she would put 
on a tidy, only it looked so nice and bright, she 
hated ter. I looked at her, to see what she 
would do now; but she kept right on with her 
■work, and didn’t let on she see nothing. 

I most wished, for a minit, she’d die, and he 
would marry me, so I could box his ears for him. 

Just then, Sammie came in, and said, “ Father, 
did they put you up for any office, last night?” 

“ Hold your tongue,” said the squire. 

“Well, why didn’t they?” said Sammie. 

The squire jumped right up, and caught him 
by the arm. “Jane,” said he, “I won’t have 
any more sass from this boy of your’n ;” and he 
took him out to the barn. 

Pretty soon, Sammie came in, crying, and said, 
“Father whipped me, and 1 hain’t done any¬ 
thing.” 

“ Well,” said Jane, “ never mind, but when he 
comes in, tell him you are sorry.” 

(231) 
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“ Yes, marin,” said Sammie, brightening up 
amazing, all of a sudden. 

That kinder beat me, I tell you, for the boy is 
spunky enough; but he waited, and as soon as 
his father came in, he went right up to him, an^ 
said, “I’m sorry you whipped me, father.’’ 

Wa’n’t Jane took a-back though? 

Jane got up a Bplendid dinner, and after that 
the squire felt a little pleasanter, and conde¬ 
scended to enlighten us on the political questions 
of the day. Said he, “ I don’t see why on airth, 
our parly will bo such consarned fools, when 
there are good men, and smart ones, too, that 


would be glad of office; they go right on, and 
put them ’ar knaves and demigogs in, that will, 
I’m afraid, smash the country all to thunder!” 

“Father, father,” said Jane, “don’t swear, 
and right afore the children, too !” 

“Well,” said he, “you are a good woman, 
mother, and I won’t, any more; but it does 
kinder rile me up, to have things go all wrong/ 
as they did, last night, at caucus.” 

But, girls, I wish you wouldn’t pester me with 
questions, and git me a-talking. You know I 
never tell what goes on in families, where I sew, 
and I never will. 


SPRING. 

BY JESSIE LEE. 


Oh, mother earth ! thou hast, at last, awoke 
From the luug sleep which sealed thy Bunny eyes. 
Which hushed the music in thy Winter woods. 

Which voiled the Summer in thy stormy skies. 

For lo! a tender radiance lights tho land, 

A subtle sense of hope embalms the air, 

Tho unfettered stream bunts forth with merry bound. 
Green buds are swelling where the boughs were bare. 

Tho liquid call of bird to bird floats out, 
llbing and falling from tho budding trees; 


Ami faint and sweet th* unfolding leaves distil 
Their fragrant incense on the paaeiug brecto. 

Tho loveliest bank or woodland nook Is lit 

With starry gleam of op’ning buds and flowers; 
And thorny brakes are stirred by restless wings, 
As mating birds prepare their mossy bowers. 

Ob, mother earth ! thou hast, at last, awoke. 

And with thy calm, fair face, and sunny eyes, 
Gently doth chit!§ us for our failing hearts. 

When erst thou slept bonealh the Winter skies. 


AT LAST. 

BY 8 A B A IC POUDNEY. 


We travelled sido by side for years and years, 

And yet our souls were many mile* apart; 

No mutual joys, no mingling of our tears 
Could bring us heart to heart. 

Blossom and fruit we gathered from one troe, 

Drank from one fountain, conned one sacred book. 
And yet her spirit drew not near to me 
In word, or deed, or look. 

At last, when earth and sky were still and grey, 

We stood together by a solemn shore, 


And from our lives the veil was rent away,' 

And we were blind no more. 

One swift, bright glance Into each other's souls, 
Ono kiss which told us all our gain and loss, 
And thon the mystic tide between us rolls, 

That she may not re-cross. 

Tarted, when all the world might deem us near; 

Near, when the world may think us far sport; 
Oh, love, I wait till God makes all things clear, 
And brings me where thou art I 


THE MARGUERITE. 

BY MARIE 8. LADD. 


The angry winds the blossoms rudely rending, 
Had dropped a snowy showror, 

Ami underneath the locust branches bending, 

She plucked a single flower; 

A flower that bloomed alone; then, softly sighing, 
flho pulled it* leaves apart, 

As if to read some secret, underlying 
The white flower's yellow heart 


“What said tho flower ?” spoke one to her, close standing 

Upon the leafy spot. 

“It said," sho slow replied, at hi* demanding, 

“ ‘ Ho loves me, loves mo not!’" 

“ A flower is but a flower; who knows its meaning? 

Heed not tho marguerite.” 

Then lower whispered, toward tho maiden leaning, 

“ He loves, loves thee, oh, sweet 1“ 
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B T MBS. 0 . H . 

Pretty Kitty Morton sat before the blazing < 
fire on the hearth, while her slender hands darted \ 
her crochet needle in and out among the meshes \ 
of scarlet worsted, with indescribable rapidity, j 
Two or three times she started, and listened at> ‘ ( 
tentively to the patter of approaching footsteps on j 
the pavement, and then, as the sound died away J 
in the distance, she resumed her work, while a j 
shade of disappointment passed over her ex- j 
pressive face. j 

Just a week ago, sitting in that very chair, t 
with the firelight casting its flickering shadows | 
over her pretty face, had Kitty given the death \ 
blow to the hopes of the tall, manly-looking young j 
physician, who stood in front of her, leaning his j 
elbow on the mantelpiece. She had meant to 1 
accept him, all the while, but she was young; i 
and her pretty head was filled with all manner of j 
/ foolish, romantic • ideas; and she intended, after j 
keeping him in suspense for a little while, and j 
listening to his impassioned pleading, to relent, \ 
and say “yes,” and finally, (figuratively,) to fall j 
gracefully into his outstretched arms. j 

But to Kitty’8 amazement, he did not stagger, or j 
turn deadly pale, or raise his hands frantically to j 
his marble brow, or roll his luminous eyes despair- j 
ingly toward heaven, or do any of those remark- i 
able and unnatural things which rejected suitors do 
in plays and novels. He simply looked very grave 
and sober, and after a moment’s pause, bade her s 
a kind and tender farewell, in a voice which 
trembled only a little; and before Kitty had re¬ 
covered from her astonishment, he was gone. 

For two or three days Kitty waited patiently, 
expecting to see her lover at her feet again; but 
at the end of that time, beginning to grow tin- 
easy and anxious at his prolonged absence, she 
sent him a little note, in which she “ assured him j 
of her friendship, and begged him to forget what j 
had passed between them, and be her dear friend j 
and brother as of old,” and signed herself, ! 
** Your friend, if you wish it so.” 

Simple Kitty I Why didn't she tell him that j 
she was sorry for the folly that prompted her to \ 
soy “no,” when she meant “yes,” and that she j 
loved him dearly all the while ? This was what 
Kitty longed to say, but her foolish pride kept j 
back the confession, and she only wrote some 
stilted, stiff, commonplace nonsense about “ friend- j 
ship and sisterly esteem.” > 


DKMERRTT. 

To her surprise, there was no reply, and after 
passing a sleepless night, Kitty came down to 
breakfast, looking so pole and ill that her aunt 
threatened to send for a physician. That same 
afternoon, Kitty sat by the fire, as we have seen, 
with her crotchet work in hand, in order to 
watch for the postman. 

“ Surely,” she thought, “ to-day’s mail will 
bring me something.” 

Suddenly there came a vigorous ring at the 
street door. Kitty knew it well, that peremp¬ 
tory ring of the postman, and springing up, she 
met the servant, just as the latter was coming in 
with some letters. 

“ One for you, Miss, and two or three for Mrs. 
Merwin I Shall I put them in her room?” 

Kitty nodded, and hurried back to her place 
by the fire. 

The daylight was fast fading, so she knelt 
down on the rug, before the grate, in order to 
get an additional light on her letter. • 

“ Dear Kitty,” so the note ran, “ I have been 
out of town for a few days, and only received 
your letter on my return, this morning. When 
you read these lines, I shall be on my way to 
Europe 1” 

Here Kitty, in her surprise, dropped the 
letter, and had barely time to snatch it from the 
blaze. 

“ In your kind note, you proffer me your friend¬ 
ship. It was well meant: but think of it 1 1 ask 

for love, and you give me friendship; it is like ask¬ 
ing for bread and getting a stone. Dear Kitty, 
you cannot half comprehend the depth and 
strength of my affection for you, if you think I 
could be satisfied with mere friendship. I must 
be your lover, or nothing. I have always thought 
of you, in your true-heartedness, your womanli¬ 
ness, your unaffected simplicity, as so far above 
all other girls brought up like you, amid luxury 
and gayety, that I did not once dream of your 
stooping to coquetry. And I do not wish to 
blame you now. I only blame my own q^ipidity 
and blindness in mistaking mere * sisterly esteem* 
for something stronger and better. 

“An unexpected opportunity has suddenly 
come to me. An old classmate of father’s, 
now a wealthy physician, with a large Western 
practice, is obliged, on account of ill health, to 
seek recreation abroad. He happened to find 
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where I was, and lias offered to take me with 
him, promising to give up to me a portion of his 
practice, when he returns from his vacation. I 
came to you that day, hoping to start on my 
voyage with the priceless blessing of your love. 
1 am a man of few words. To me you have been, 
and always will be, the one woman in the world ! 
My dream has been a pleasant one, and I shall 
carry the remembrance of it about me as a 
precious souvenir, even though the awakening 
has been rude enough. Do not attempt to write 
to me. I know, with well-meant sympathy, you 
would seek to say a few more kind words to me, 
but I shall take it as the greatest kindness you 
can do me, if you prill be silent. I shall conceal 
my address from you for that very reason. It is 
hardly probable that we shall ever meet again. 
God bless you, and make you very, very happy! 

William Lewis.’* 

Kitty read the letter over, once or twice, with 
eyes almost blinded with tears. Then she sought 
refuge in her own room, and throwing herself on 
the bed, found relief in a fit of sobbing. She 
pleaded headache, as an excuse for refusing the 
nice supper which the cook sent up, and all that 
night and next morning, Kitty shut herself up in 
her room*with her letters and her precious little 
relics. Her aunt had gone out of town to spend 
Sunday, and Kitty was thankful that there were 
no prying eyes to look upon her grief and misery. 
She tied up all his letters, and placed the package 
in her drawer for safe keeping. Then she packed 
away the little trinkets he had given her, and in 
fact, put away everything, except a large pho¬ 
tograph, which hung over her writing-desk. 
Somehow this picture troubled Kitty greatly; 
everywhere she went, the large eyes seemed to 
follow her with a reproachful look ; but she dared 
not remove it, for fear Mrs. Merwin should 
notice the change, and question her concerning it. 

Kitty fhced her trouble courageously. She was 
too brave a girl to give way to melancholy, and 
sit pining and moaning over her lost happiness. 
She well knew that she had missed the most 
precious thing that earth held for her. She felt 
keenly, the dreary blank, which Will Lewis’ de¬ 
parture had made, a blank, which no one else 
could fill; and her remorse was all the more 
keen, because she had no one to blame but herself. 

“ He thinks me a vain, heartless, silly co¬ 
quette,” she murmured, with quivering lip. “1 
am not a coquette, but I’m heartless enough, and 
silly enough, heaven knows.” 

On Monday morning, when Mrs. Merwin re¬ 
turned, after kissing her neioe affectionately on 
both cheeks, she surveyed the girl’s pale fece 
with a critical air. 


“You’re losing all your roses, child,” she 
exclaimed, “ and the servants tell me, you have 
been sick with a headache, ever since 1 have been 
away. This will never do. I think you need a 
change. What do you say to Florida for the 
winter? Mrs. Adams has been trying her best 
to persuade me to join their party, and I’m half 
inclined to consent. I’m not sure but it would 
be an excellent thing for both of us. These 
severe winters aro very trying. I think they 
make one grow old very fast, though I don’t 
know as I have any especial reason to complain,” 
she added, surveying herself in the mirror, with 
the complacency of a well preserved matron. 
“Is there any news, Kitty?” 

Kitty went to the window, under pretence of 
arranging the curtains, so as to give more sun¬ 
light to the jardiniere , but in reality to conceal 
her tell-tale blushes from her aunt’s keen 
eyes. 

“Yes, aunt Isabel. I have some startling 
news for you.” 

“Ah,” returned Mrs. Merwin, with the most 
lively interest, “a wedding, I hope. If we do 
go south this winter, I should like a little gayety 
before we start. I suppose it will be rather 
quiet there, though Mrs. Adams says you meet 
some very desirable people, and that it’s really 
quite gay at times.” 

“ This is not a wedding, aunt,” returned 

I Kitty, still bending ovefr the plants. “Will 
Lewis has gone to Europe.” 

“ Will Lewis gone abroad ! Dear me, that is 
news indeed.” 

“ Some old classmate of his father’s offered to 
take him to Europe, and then I believe, he is to 
^ give up part of his practice to him when he re- 
\ turns,” continued Kitty, pretending to examine 

I the plants in order to find out if there was any 
promise of blossoms. 

“ Well, well! I’m delighted, for he richly de- 
< serves his good fortune,” said Mrs. Merwin, and 
| then she added, to herself, in an undertone: 
s “ Glad enough I am, to have him out of the 
} way. He is certainly very attractive, and Kitty 
is dreadftilly romantic, and there’s no knowing 
what might have happened, though I never saw 
| anything beyond friendship. He is not a de- 
\ sirable parti; and Kitty, with her beauty, ought 
| to make a splendid match, an exceptionally fine 
match.” Aloud, she asked, “ Kitty, did he come 
to bid us good-bye ?” 

| “Oh, no, he simply sent me a short note. I 
| imagine the whole thing was so sadden that he 
j had no time for ferewells.” 

| Mrs. Merwin looked relieved. “When you 
i write to him, Kitty, congratulate him for me.” 
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She took, this way of finding out if there was to 
be any correspondence. 

“ I shall not think of writing, aunt. He will 
only be away for six or eight months, and it 
would not be worth while to write. Yon know 
I’m not fond of writing.” 

Kitty’8 nonchalance completely deceived her 
aunt, who added, cordially: 

“ 1 do hope he will meet with some nice girl, 
and be married before he returns, don’t you, my 
dear?” 

44 Y-e-s,” replied Kitty, rather feebly. 

44 1 should like it better if he had written me,” 
•aid Mrs. Merwin. “ He has been entertained 
here so frequently, coming and going when he 
liked, and he has been out with us so much. I 
know I’m a little punctilious on these details of 

good breeding, but still 1 wish he had written 

_ _ >> 

me. 

44 Perhaps he has,” returned Kitty. “Three 
letters came for you, while you were away. 
Shall I ring for them ?” 

The letters were brought, and to Kitty’s joy, 
there was a very polite note from Dr. Lewis, 
thanking Mrs. Merwin for her hospitality, and ex¬ 
pressing his'gratitude for the many pleasures for 
which he was indebted to her. 

44 Dr. Lewis is a perfect gentleman. I think 
more highly of him than ever,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Merwin, as she replaced the note in the envelope. 

Kitty Morton had been left an orphan when 
she was only twelve years old, and the aunt, to 
whose care her father consigned her in his will, 
had been living abroad for several years, super¬ 
intending the education of her two daughters. 
She was a widow lady of ample means, and at 
once wrote Kitty, urging her to come to them, 
but the poor child was so forlorn and miserable, 
at the idea of leaving all her old friends, that 
Mrs. Merwin consented to her entreaties, and 
allowed her to be placed at an excellent boarding 
school, in the town in which Kitty lived. 

Mrs. Merwin was a horn match-maker, and 
having succeeded iu establishing her two stylish, 
accomplished daughters, she naturally sighed 
for more worlds to conquer. And so she eagerly 
welcomed the advent of her pretty neice to her 
luxurious home, looking upon it os another op¬ 
portunity for the exercise of her peculiar talents 
for match-making. 

Kitty soon became warmly attached to her 
aunt, who; with her liking for young people, and 
her sympathy with them, seemed rather an elder 
sister than a guardian. She made the most 
charming of hostessess, the most delightful of j 
chaperones; and Kitty often laughingly declared, ; 
44 that aunt Isabel in vivacity, in sprightliness, ; 


| rivaled many a young belle.” The year befbre, 
Kitty had made her dSbut in society, and had 
! proved a genuine sucoess. Her beauty, simplicity 
I and unaffected manners, had won for her the 
j hearty liking of all her companions. 

| There was one point upon which Kitty and her 
| aunt held widely differing opinions. Mrs. Mer- 
> win lived for society; its smile of approval, was 
j her joy, its frown, her despair. For her, its 
! decrees were absolute. She regarded a fine 
! 44 establishment” as the chief, and indeed, as the 
! sole aim of every yonng girl’s life. For Kitty, 

! the round of gaieties, into which she plunged, 
! had at first the charm of novelty; but she soon 
began to tire of the sameness of these pleasures. 
Often, by pleading a headache, she managed to 
evade some of the numerous invitations, with 
i which Mrs. Merwin a card-receiver was alwnys 
j laden ; and the elder lady wondered not a little 
at her neice’s quiet tastes and love of home life. 

Just at this time, Mr. Will Lewis appeared on 
the scene. He was a distant connection of Mrs. 
Merwin’s husband, and on that account she 
welcomed him warmly at her house, and conr 
tribute*! in many ways to his comfort and 
pleasure. He was a student at a medical college 
in the city, and being a stranger, an<k without 
friendB, it was no wonder he found Mrs. 
Merwin’s eliarming home a great attraction. 
Nor was it at all strange that he discovered in 
the pretty Kitty, a still more powerful magnet. 
To Mrs. Merwin it was very convenient to have 
an escort at her elbow, whenever she wished; 
and moreover, she had a genuine liking for the 
young man, “whose only fault,” as she re* 
marked to Kilty, by way of timely caution, 
44 was his poverty.” 

At first, when she saw that the two young 
people had many tastes in commou, she watched 
them olosely, having some serious misgivings as 
to the wisdom of hor course in allowing them to 
be so much together; but when she saw, in their 
companionship, only the frankness of brother 
and sister, she exclaimed, with a sigh of relief, 
41 Kitty has too much sense to think of a poor 
man, and Will has too much pride to ask her to 
step down and share his poverty. Then the girl 
has been so long under my tuition, that I am 
positive she will do as 1 expect, and as the world 
expects.” 

Meantime Kitty kept her precious little secret 
to herself. In her own tender little heart, she 
felt that there was something in life higher and 
better than fine establishments and elegant enter¬ 
tainments, and that the true love, which was all 
that Will had to offer, outweighed the jewels, and 
money bags of her other suitors'. 
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After Doctor Lewis* departure, Kitty refused j 
two excellent offers, arfd Mrs. Merwin was in 
despair. Fqr the first time, she and Kitty wore 
on the eve of a serious quarrel. She begged, she 
expostulated, but the heretofore tractable Kitty 
was as firm as a rock. In vain Mrs. Merwin 
painted the rejected swains in the most glowing 
colors; her neice laughed, and mocked, and 
finally grew contemptuous. 

Then Mrs. Merwin broached the Florida pro¬ 
ject, and Kitty answered, petulantly, “ that she 
would bo glad to go, that she wished for nothing 
more than to get beyond the reach of her perse¬ 
cutors, and if she could find an island as unin¬ 
habited as Robinson Crusoe’s, she would like to 
go there and be at rest.” 

Two months afterward, found Mrs. Merwin 
and her neice pleasantly located in the pic¬ 
turesque, fascinating, quaint little seaboard town 
of St. Augustine. The elder lady, who had 
finally recovered from the shock, which her 
nerves had received at the sight of her “ first 
alligator,” became quite reconciled to her exile, 
and admitted to Kitty, “That although it was 
very hard to miss the many delightful entertain¬ 
ments at home, yet, after all, there dertainly was 
a peculiar fascination about this balmy, southern 
climate. Moreover, my dear,” she added, “we 
shall soon have a pleasant addition to our party.” 

“Who?” asked Kitty, instinctively feeling 
that her aunt was on the war path again. 

“Colonel Adams,” returned Mrs. Merwin, 
smiling serenely. 

Colonel Adams was a brother-in-law of Mrs. 
Merwin*s friend. They had met him in Jackson¬ 
ville, and after having spent a few weeks with a 
hunting party on Indian river, he had written to 
Mrs. Adams, proposing again to join their party. 
He was an accomplished, cultivated man, of 
middle age, whose early inheritance of a large for¬ 
tune, had enabled him to spend the greater part of 
his life in traveling. He was a brilliant, entertain¬ 
ing talker, and both Mrs. Merwin and Kitty 
found him an agreeable companion. 

As soon as he rejoined the little party at St. 
Augustine, he renewed his marked attentions to 
Mrs. Merwin and her neice. He planned yacht¬ 
ing excursions, picnics in orange groves, and all 
kind of impromptu entertainments for their 
pleasure and amusement. 

Kitty felt perfectly safe in accepting these de¬ 
lightful courtesies, being fhlly persuaded, in her 
own mind, that Mrs. Merwin was the chief at¬ 
traction, while the elder lady scouted the very 
mention of such a “ preposterous idea,” and re¬ 
doubled her efforts to secure this very desirable 
parti for her neice. 


One day, the Colonel and Kitty, after a long 
ramble about the quaint old town, ascended to 
the top of the picturesque fort, and sitting down 
upon the parapet, spent an hour in idle chat. 

“ By the way, Miss Kitty,” he suddenly said, 
“ you paid me the compliment, last night, of de¬ 
claring that I was the best story-teller you ever 
knew. I have a little romance to which I wish 
you to listen. This dreamy day, and the plash¬ 
ing of the waves, are just the poetical accompa¬ 
niments for such a story.” 

Kitty composed herself to listen. 

“ I had a friend once—a magnificent fellow, in 
fact, a perfect hero,” the Colonel continued. 
“ He saved my life—it was in one of the late 
battles, and that was only one of many brave and 
daring deeds. I was Colonel of the regiment to 
which he belongod. It’s of no use to describe it, 
one can’t describe a heroic act any more than 
one can adequately describe a sunset. Words 
give you only a faint idea ; they are things that 
must be seen to bo appreciated. He received, on 
his wrist, the sabre cut aimed at. my head. It 
was an ugly blow—cut nearly to the bone!” 

Kitty started suddenly, as the remembrance of 
a large scar on Will Lewis’ wrist flashed into her 
mind. 

“ I suppose he will carry that scar to his 
grave,” continued the Colonel. “ It is no wonder 
that we became great friends after that, notwith¬ 
standing the difference in our ages. You know, 
Miss Kitty, when I met you in Jacksonville, I 
had just returned from Italy, where I had been 
United States Consul. On my way back I stopped 
in London, previous to sailing, and who should I 
meet but my old friend. He looked worn and 
haggard, and seemed so spiritless and forlorn, 
that I finally persuaded him to tell me his trouble. 
It seems, poor fellow! that he had Bet his heart 
on some fair, young girl, and she, after amusing 
herself with him for a while, cast him off!** 

Kitty turned away her head. 

“ I tried to comfort him, but it was useless. I 
told him 4 that young girls wero the most incom¬ 
prehensible puzzles on earth—that ten chances to 
' one, she loved him all the while, but only wanted 
to test his affection.* He said 1 the worst of it 
all was, to have believed her so true and frank, 
and then to find her utterly false and heartless.* ” 

“ False and heartless slie was not,” cried Kitty, 
springing to her feet, with the blood surging over 
her face, and then ebbing, leaving her very pale. 
“ But she was a simpleton, who said «no’ wheu 
she meant *yes,* and when she looks back, and 
sees the ruin she made of two happy lives, she 
would like to die.” And she covered her face 
with her hands, and burst into tears. 
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“ It was you, then,” exclaimed Colonel Adams, 
trying to soothe the excited girl. 

*«Hojf did you know?” she asked. 

“ I didn’t know; he never told me, he would 
have died sooner! but from something he said, 
and a few casual remarks of. Mrs. Adams, I ob¬ 
tained -a due; and you must forgive me, Miss 
Kitty, for following it up so abruptly.” 

He continued, after a pause. “ When I left 
my friend, I made a solemn vow that I would 
find the young lady, if it took me ten years to do 
it, and that I would endeavor to clear up this 
cloud. Will you let me try and bring back some 
of your lost happiness ? I shall write to Doctor 
Lewis to-night. Will you enclose a short note ?” 

Kitty sat ther^ the image of despair. “ It is 
of no use,” she answered, sadly, “ he would not 
read it.” 


“I rather think he will, after my preface,” 
said Colonel Adams. “ Miss Kitty, I am older 
than you. I have seen a great deal of the world, 
and I tlrink you can safely trust to my advice. 
Write to him, it is the least you can do, after the' 
misery you have caused.” 

The two letters were sent, and a month after¬ 
ward, Kitty received an answer, which made her 
the happiest girl in the world. 

Six months later, there was a double wedding at 
Mrs. Merwin’s house. Mrs. Merwin became Mrs. 
Adams, and Kitty, in answer to the clergyman’s 
solemn question, said “ yes,” with an emphasis 
that showed that now she meant what she said. 

“ Isn’t it odd, Will,” said Mrs. Lewis, as they 
seated themselves in the train, which was to bear 
them to their western home, “ that the last match 
aunt Isabel made should have been her own?” 


FROM THE PAST. 

BY CARRIE P. L. WHEELER. 


This old box that holds the treasures 
Of my girlhood’s long ago; 

I have found, where once I hid it, 

In the garret quaint and low. 

Then my eyes were brighter, clearer, 

Not a furrow on my brow. 

On my hair the sunshine glittered, 

Whore the snows have fallen now. 

Well—I’ll lift the lid, recalling 
Dreams, how foolish, yet how fair I 

Ah! there lios my ring—the token 
Of love’s glory and despair. 

Like a tido flows back upon me, 

All the pain of that sad day, 

When I hid its golden glimmer, 

With my love and trust away. 

How could jealous pride and anger 
Close my heart against its own ? 

8hnt from out my life the sunshine, 
Leaving me to walk alone? 

Where is he to-day—my sweetheart? 

Ah ! I have not wept for years; 

Now the ring brings back the heart-break, 
With a rush of tender tears. 

Tes, the ghosts of dead white roses 
Rustle In this paper’s fold; 

Once again blue eyes, and bonny, 

Smile upon me os of old: 

While he gathers creamy roses, 

In a cluster swoot for me,' 

Saying, “you will not forgot me, 

When 1 sail the purple sea.” 

Dust and ashes are the rose*, 

Dead sea apples, hope and lorey 

Naught but death to be bolieved la— 

None to trust but God above. 

Long ago the swoet light vanished 
From the blue eyes far from me; 

No I poor lad, I’ll not forget yc4, 

Sleeping ’ncath the purple sea. 


From this folded silver paper 
Falls a tress of sunny brown: 

I behokl myself a maiden, 

Blushing, shy, with eyes cast down. 
While my boyish, dark-eyed lover 
Vows to live for me alone, 

Brings as tokens of affection— 

Apples green—and pears half-grown. 

*Twas our first romance—we parted— 
Bitter were the tears we shed, 

Long and dreary seemed the waiting, 
For the time that we might wed. 
Well, he has a wife and children, 

Stout bo’s grown—and fond of wine, 
Bald the head whereon this ringlet— 
With its fellows used to shine. 

Here ore letters that I cherished. 

From the friends of other dayB; 

Some arc gone—I know not whither, 
Down lifo’s dim aud changing ways. 
Scattered like the leaves in autumn, 
Drifting, drifting far apart, 

Some are dust beneath the daisies, 
Some grown proud and cold of heart 

Shall I farther look ? No, never 1 
Peace of years has been In vain; 
Memories like ghosts up-starting— 
Walk and wring their hands in pain. 
Gentlo eyes gaze out upon me, 

Tearful ns I saw them last, 

Voices call, And white bands beckon. 
From tho shadows of the Past 

Why should wild regrets and passions, 
Of my girlhood’s folded page— 

Come to thrill me with their whispers 
In my lonely, sad old age? 

I am groping through life’s twilight, 
Toward the bright “land of tho leaL” 
Bitter earth lias not a sorrow— 

That sweet heaven cannot hooL 
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We give, first, this month, one of the nearest j 
pannier dresses, of which we have lately spoken, \ 
in the fashion department. It will be seen that, \ 



as yet, the pannier has not arrived at the enor- J 
mous size that was worn some years ago, but no j 
doubt it will soon do so. The dress here given, j 
is intended for home wear; the under-skirt is of 
brown and old gold striped satin, and a piece set < 
( 238 ) 


on near the bottom, which has only the very slight¬ 
est more fulness than the Bkirt itself; just above 
this piece is a scalloped bias flounce made of the 
silk like the over-dress, and with but very little 
fulness also. The over-dress is of greenish-blue 
summer silk, with a brown chfine figure on it; it 
is made in the Princess form, with an elongated 
waist at the back, and the full skirt which falls 
from the buttons, is puffed out by a crinoline of 
either horsehair or steel hoops run through mus¬ 
lin ; the front is cut open and square on the neck, 
where it is filled in with lace, and is also cut ofF 
square some distance below the waist, near the 
striped petticoat; it is fastened across the front 
by three brown satin bands with pearl buckles- 
A second and lower skirt is only simulated, and 
apparently fastened on to the upper skirt on 
each side, by three satin-covered buttons ; a large 
brown satin bow loops up the lower skirt beneath 
the puffing of the upper one. The sleeves are 
three-quarters long, bound with brown satin, and 
have a strap of the satin and a pearl buckle just 
above the elbow. There are two large, brown 
buttons on either side of the body, and the collar 
is partly of plain brown satin, and of the brown 
and old gold striped satin. 

We give, next, a costume for a young lady. It 
consists of cuirass bodice, waistcoat, and tunic, 
with under-skirt. The latter is made of silk; 
the tunio, bodice, etc., of fine cashmere. The un¬ 
der-skirt is cut with a demi-train. The trimming 
is first, a narrow knife-plaiting, four inches deep; 
then a fluted box-pl&iting, heading the knife- 
plaiting. On the fight side, there is a succession 
of tiny plaitings, eleven rows, arranged according 
to design. The tunio is very simple; opening at 
the right side, and bordered with a bias fold, to 
■isplay the plaited trimming of the skirt. 
Slightly looped at the back, the waistcoat is fitted 
to the bodice, wb ch is simply corded with silk ; 
this same oording finishes the edge of cuffs, col¬ 
lars, waistcoat. Small buttons, in bone, smoked 
pearl, or oxydized silver. This design is suitable, 
in either dark colors, for home or street, or in 
light blue, pink, or grey cashmere for evening 
wear. It may be entirely of cashmere, if pre¬ 
ferred. Twelve to fourteen yards of cashmere 
will be required for the complete dress; six 
yards of cashmere will make the tunic and 
bodice. * 
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Pot a 'walking-suit of black India cashmere, or 
camel's hair goods, we hare next only one skirt, 
and cuirass bodice. The skirt is made on a 
foundation of Sileeia or crinoline; which foun¬ 
dation, has first, an outside facing, ten inches 
deep; on to this is put the knife-plaiting, which 
trims the edge of the skirt. Then arrango 
the horizontal plaiting, which forms the front 
trimming. On to this, the fulness of the sides of 
the skirt is arranged, as may be seen in the 
design. Cut one width of the cashmere one and 
three-fourths yards long, for the back breadth, 
which arrange in graceful looping at the back, 
finish the front, where the fulness and the centre¬ 


piece join, with a tiny plaiting; the same finishes 
the joining of the skirt, and the knife-plaiting 
at the bottom. Plain cuirasB bodice, corded and 
trimmed with jet or silk buttons; turn-over 
collar; coat-sleeve, with ouff, edged with plaiting. 
Ten to twelve yards of Cashmere. 



For a young miss, we have a short costume of 
grey beige. The skirt has a kilt-plaiting, twelve 
inches deep ; over this is arranged a scarf-tunic. 
The polonaise is cut to fit the figure, and is per¬ 
fectly straight round, back and front. Down the 
front, a kilt plaiting is arranged, which forms the 
trimming. The same kind of a plaiting is made 
to fit in the centre of the back, from the neck down. 
Turn-over oollar and pointed cuffs trim the throat 
and sleeves. Buttons, with tassels, ornament 
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the front of the garment. The waistband is of ? tened in front and bordered with a box-plaiting, 
plaited silk, with jet buckle. Ted to twelve < The sleeveless jacket is trimmed with braid and 
yards of double fold goods; sixteen to eighteen 
of single, will be required 


For a little girl of eight to ten years, we give a 
walking-dress of grey beige, trimmed with a 
knife-plaiting of the same, edged with blue cash- 
mere. The front has three box-plaits, with pip¬ 
ings of the blue; four rows of blue piping 
trim the skirt above the plaiting. A bias band 
edges the collar, cuffs and pocket, these are fin¬ 
ished with a narrow, torchon edge. Waistband 
of the material, edged with blue. Blue alpaca 
braid may be used instead of the pipings of blue 
oashmere. 

Another, for a little giri of eight to ten years, 
is of blue serge or cashmere. Prinoees frock, fas- 


plaitings, and fastens in front with a bow at the 
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turned up, and finished with a bias of the 
material. .The waistcoat is separate ; corded on , 
the edge, and buttoned with tiny buttons. The 
jacket fits the figure, is slightly double-breasted, 
and buttons with three buttons. The cuffs, and 
turn-ovey collarette, are of striped velvet and 
silk, to match in color. The buttqna are moulds, 

covered with the same. The back seam opens : tot is open in front and trimmed with braid and 
six inches, and is trimmed with buttons. buttons. Triple collar, coat, sleeve with deep 

We give the front and back of an outside gar- \ cuffs, trimmed to match, 

Vol. LXXV.—15. 


waist. Sailor-collar, edged with a tiny plaiting ment, suitable for either boy or girl, from six to 
is fastened on the dress. Coat sleeves edged with eight years. It is of grey or blue cloth, trimmed 
plaiting at the wrist. 

Next, for a young lady’s walking costume, we 
give a pretty design, to be made of any kind of 
woolen material, in navy blue, dark brown, olive-; 
green, or black. It has, first, a skirt, finished 
at the bottom with a double box-plaiting, nine 
inches deep; over this is a washerwoman’s tunic, 
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POLONAISE: 

(WITH 

BT 


WALKING COSTUME. 
SUPPLEMENT.) 

EMILY fl . MAT. 



We give, for our Supplkmbnt, this month, a 
double-breasted polonaise pattern. It consists of 
three pieces, as will be seen by referring to the 
Supplement, which is folded in with this number. 
These pieces are half of front, half of back and 
side back together, and sleeve. 

Allow for seams, except on the shoulders, where 
the dotted lines shcv.- seams. In the back the 
dotted lines, below the waist, show where the 
seams are to be continued; and the fiilness be- 
( 242 ) 


tween is to be disposed in a double box-plait, un* 
derneath the same, in -the middle of the back. 
The dotted line up the front of the square overlap 
—shows where a seam is to be taken to make it 
fit the figure. 

Cut both sidsc alike, and hook the under side, 
and button the outside lap, with three buttons, 
and trim with loops of ribbon. The square ne* . 
is filled in with knife-plaiting of the silk like the 
under-skirt. The polonaise is finishod od tho 
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HERRING-BONE STITCH 


edge with either a wide, worsted braid, or a bias 
band of silk. 

If preferred, the overlap may be continued to 
the throat, instead of being cut out square and 
filled in. The pattern turns over at the dotted 
lines, as marked. Cut out, first in some old 


KNITTING. — EMBROIDERY. 243 

muslin, and fit to figure before cutting into the 
material. If found too complicated to follow the 
diagram, when the skirt part turns over, cut only 
to the dotted lines (----) thus, and then add 
the length and breadth by measurement, accord¬ 
ing to the lengths and the breadth given. 


HERRING-BONE STITCH KNITTING. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



This stitch is so useful a one for cloaks, shawls 
and scarfs, that we illustrate it. Worked with 
Shetland wool, it forms a very light and pretty 
shawl. For a specimen square of knitting cast 
on thirty stitches, knit three rows plain.—Fourth 
row. Knit plain, but with the wool three times 
round the needle for each stitch.—Fifth row. 


Slip off the first six stitches the full length, pass 
the fourth, fifth and sixth through the first three, 
then knit plain the fourth, fifth, sixth, the first, 
Becond and third; take off every six stitches in 
this way, and knit the whole row; three rows 
plain, and repeat from the fifth row. 


EMBROIDERY ON BLUE CLOTH. 


’ BT '‘M SB. JANE 


WEAVER. 



’This design is intended for valances for cor¬ 
ner cupboards, brackets, etc. The herring-bone 
stitches are worked in shaded embroidery silks; 
the waved patterns on either side, are of brown 


and light green wool. The centre design is 
chain-stitch in buff wool, and the lattice work is 
pale pink. The branches are in shaded brown. 
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NIGHTINGALE KNITTING 


BY MBS. JANS W BA VIS. 



If & very warm wrap is wished for, knit this 
pretty one, called a Nightingale, in double Berlin 
or fleecy wool; a medium one in single Berlin or 
fingering wool; and a light, though warm one, in 
the Scotch merino wool. About eleven pounds 
of wool will be required, but this depends on the 
length knitted. The usual-sized nightingale when 
finished should measure two and a-half yards in 
length. For the thick wool use needles No. 6 or 
7 ; for finer No. 9 or 10. As it is difficult, owing 
to people knitting so differently, to give the exact 
number of stitches to cast on, it is better, after 
you have fixed on the wool you mean to use, and 
the size of the needles to correspond with it, you 
should cast on, say, twenty stitches, and, after 
plain knitting a few rows, measure by an inch 
tape what width this number of stitches gives 
you, then calculate by it how many stitches you 
must cast on to make your nightingale a yard 
wide, which it should ftilly be. This nightingale 
is knitted in stripes. When you begin a fresh 
stripe, knit the latt stitch in previous row with 
it, to enable you to slip the first stitch in each row, 
which otherwise you could not do. The different 
colors must never be knotted together when you 
commence a stripe, but break off a short length 
of wool, which afterwards fasten securely with a 
(244) 


wool needle. With mauve wool: oast on the 
number of stitches you will require. Knit six 
plain rows, slipping first stitch of each, except¬ 
ing in the first row, after casting on.—Seventh 
row. Slip one, knit three; * make one, by 
throwing wool over the needle, slip one, taking 
it off as if going to purl, knit one; repeat from *. 
End with knit four.—Eighth row. Slip one, knit 
three, * make one, slip one, knit crossed-over 
loops together; repeat from*. End with knit 
four.—With white wool: repeat the eighth row 
four times.—With black wool: repeat the eighth 
row six times.—With white wool: repeat the 
eighth row four times.—"With mauve wool: repeat 
the eighth row twice.—Twenty-fifth row. Slip 
one, knit four; * knit crossed-over loops together, 
knit one; repeat from *. End with knit four. 
Knit five rows plain. This .finishes the stripe, 
and you commence again as at seventh row. 
Keep repeating these thirty rows until your 
knitting is long enough. End with five plain 
rows, and cast off to correspond with the casting 
on. When the nightingale is finished, turn baek 
cuffs to make a kind of sleeve; form the hoed 
at the back, putting bows of ribbon to hold it 
firmly down, and place ribbon to tie on the chest. 
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WAX FLOWERS. No. 3. 


BY MR9. E. S. L. THOMPSON. 


THE CALLA LILY. 

Materials .—One package each white and green 
calla lily wax, one prepared calla lily centre (to 
be had at any first-class art-store), large, glass¬ 
headed outting-pin, plaster-paris leaf-mould, green 
stem-wire, one bottle chrome-green, dry paint. 
Cut of the white wax two pieces the size and 
shape of Fig. 1, enlarged until your pattern, 


4 



which you can make of stiff cardboard, is 5 
inches long, from top to bottom, and 6J wide at 
the part marked by Fig. 10. First, roll this 


piece so as to curve it outward a little on the 
edges. At the point marked Fig. 4, tint with a 
little of the green paint. Now put the white 
piece on the prepared stem, allowing the point 
designated by Fig. 8 to wrap around the stem at 
the bottom of the yellow part. You can make 
your own centre, if you desire, by using a whole 
sheet of light yellow wax, doubled around heavy 
wire, until it is the shape of a calla lily centre. 
Then mix light yellow paint in a teaspoonful of 
corn meal, dip the oentre in mucilage, and then 
roll it in the prepared meal. This will be just as 
nice as the centre you buy, but of course requires 
nicety in preparation. The plaster leaf-mould 
will require five cents worth best plaster-paris, a 
calla lily leaf, knife, spoon, cup of water and deep 
dish to mix plaster in. Dip the leaf in water and 
shake off the drops, then lay it (wrong side up) 
on a perfectly smooth, pine board. Mix up your 
paris quickly, stirring well with the spoon. Have 
it tolerably thick, pour over the leaf, and smooth 
a little With the knife dipped in water. Allow 
this to stand fifteen minutes or more, then raise 
the mould with a knife, and remove the leaf. 
Now, with a sharp pen-knife carefully trim off to 
the edge formed by the exact shape of the leaf. 
Let the mould harden for half a day, then varnish 
with guip shellac, dissolved in alcohol. 'When 
this is dry, and you wish to mould your leaves, 
dip the mould in water, and mould according to 
the directions given for rose and fuchsia leaf- 
moulds. 


DESIGN FOR CROSS-STITCH. 


BY MRS. JANE 

In the front of the number, we give a design 
for cross-stitch on linen, satin, or silk. The de¬ 
sign is given full working size. It may be carried 
out on satin, silk, or any other material for 
cushions or couvrettes. In Germany the designs 
are used on linen sheets, for ornamenting the 
ends that turn down over the beds ; even in the 
poorest houses you find the bed linen more or 
less ornamented. For linen it is not necessary 
to use canvas; but on silk or other material fine 


WEAVER. 

I 

canvas is tacked down on the groundwtrk, and 
over this the cross-stitch is worked; when this 
is finished, the canvas threads are carefully 
drawn out, one by one. The design now given 
has a stripe of velvet introduced, which is worked 
over in point Russe. When these designs are 
used for linen, they should be worked in Turkey 
red ingrain cotton, white, or ingrain blue; for 
American taste white would be, by many, pre¬ 
ferred to color. 
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This cover of a needle-case is made of cash- 
mere; the edge is scalloped and corded, which 
corresponds in color with the appliqu^, which is 
ornamented with scissors, thimble, etc. The 
braid that forms a framework to these implements 
of the work-table, is fastened down in the centre 
with French knots. Both sides of the case are 
alike, and are joined at one end with a bow of 


ribbon. The flannel leaves, for the inside, are 
notched at the edges. Make the foundation 
light blue; cord the edges with blue and gold; 
the braid black, edged with golc^ braid; the 
centre appliqu6 white, edged with the blue and 
gold. Work the design of scissors, etc., in gold 
thread; gold-colored silk and braid may be used 
instead, if preferred. 


BORDER EMBROIDERY. 



This design is very suitable for ornamenting j different shades of green. The stitch is tHi 
children’s frocks, etc. The ground is white cash- j known as au pastf. 
mere, the flowers are blue, and the leaves > 

( 246 ) 
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STAR EMBROIDERY ON NET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER 



This star is to be studded all over black Grecian 
net, and is suitable for an antimacassar. It is 
darned with single Berlin wool, and veined with 
silk. The color must be selected in accordance 
with the upholstery of the room for which the 
antimacassar is intended. This same design, 


done in linen floss, on bobinet lace, will make 
lovely cravat ends; or done on mosquito net and 
coarse, linen floss, for centre of tidy; to be edged 
with a darned lace, to correspond; patterns for 
which, we have given repeatedly. 


DESIGN FOR BORDER OF TABLE-COYER. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give a design 
for the border of a table-cloth, a new, and ex¬ 
ceptionally pretty, pattern. 

Use light grey or drab cloth for the cover, Java 
canvas, mummy-cloth, or unbleached sheeting. 
Cut the branches out of brown cloth ; the leaves 
out of three shades of green. Arrange accord¬ 
ing to the design. Buttonhole them down, neatly, 


with fine sewing or embroidery silks, in colors to 
match, or shaded. The veining of the leaves is 
done with the shaded silks. Taste, and neat¬ 
ness of execution and finish, are indispensable 
for this kind of embroidery. Some beautiful 
borders are made by cutting out leaves and 
branches from pieces of cretonne. Then arrange 
them, and proceed in the same manner. 


EMBROIDERY ON MECHLIN NET, Etc. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

We give, here, two designs for embroidery on j covers in Mechlin embroidery, and executed in 
Mechlin net, Java canvas, outline and cross- crewels, embroidery wool, filoselle, or three 
stitch work. They can be used for small mats of j thread silk of optional colors. The illustrations 
Java canvas, or for antimacassars and cushion [ are in the front of the number. 

( 247 ) 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. / Colors for Evening Dresses.— In selecting a draw to bo 

Gold and Silver Money.— Tho chink of gold and silver worn in tte evening, by gas-light, it should be remembered 
money, like tho voice of Goethe’s turtle-dove, is once more \ that color8 P^ent a different tint in the daytime to tlmt 
‘•heard in tho land.” To some of our younger subscribers, | sbown in artificial light. The color of a texture gains or 
it is a revelation, paper money having, for nearly twenty / lo6es the latter, according to the amount of yellow con- 
years, been in tho ascendant, exclusively. j tainod in it. Violet, which is a complementary color to 

This partial return to coined money suggests to us that { yellow, is decomposed in gas-light; the blue disappears, and 
there are cortain facta in connection with it not generally > 11 become# red. Blue, if pure, thus borders on green; if 
understood. Wo know, for instance, that gold and silver \ * l appears harsh and black; and if pale, loses color, 
havo been used, as mediums of exchange, from the very > ^d becomes gray. Turquoise silk, which, by sunlight, is 
earliest dawn of history. The Bible speaks of thorn both. \ beautiful, loses its brilliancy, and appears faded. In asccnd- 
But they passed, at first, by weight. It was not until about j iD S the of 001(1 c 0 * 0 ", y^low greens are among the 
eight or nine hundred years before tho Christian era, that J Pettiest for evening wear. Thus, apple-green is not far 
gold and silvor began to be coined, and to pass by talc, or ; ^ roD1 ©“©raldi and emerald, without changing tint, gains in 
count, the stamp of tho state upon it being a guarantee of $ brilliancy and richness. Amber, already beautiful, acquires 
its value. Tho first gold coined was by the Lydians, or richness; straw-color slightly reddens in tho folds; sulphur 
Ionian*; the first silver by the Egyptians. The very carli- \ lloee not change. There is nothing, perhaps, more charming 
est coins were quite rude, but in a century or two they began | lllAn mal * e > f° r > without losing its peculiar qualities, it gains 
to be really boautiful, and the Greek ones, as well as those \ an nndefinable warmth of tint. The same effect is produced 
of the Greek colonists in Sicily and Southern Italy, have \ ln ^sd shades; for the yellow glare of evening lights, which 
never been surpassed to this day. i ®° fatal to blue, augments their splendor. Ruby is height- 

The most artistic coins of modem times have been the \ eDed in ita beftnt y» particularly in plush materials; orange- 
French. During the reign of Napoleon the First, the French red lightens, and pure orange takes a flame color. Black 
coinage was particularly elegant. A few of the English coins j ^d w hite do not escape the action of artificial light. Those 
are handsome, but generally they are the reverse. The \ black*, so well named after the raven’s wing, bc- 

Am erica a coins have always been the least beautiful; and j 001116 dul1 and lw *' T 3 r » b y uo1 retaining tho blue sliade which 
they seem to grow uglier with every now issue. Some of \ gi ves them life and depth. White, on tho contrary, improves 
them, however, bring high prices, when sold to collectors, l ** ^ filled, revives. A color which retains its 

but this is because of their rarity. For example, for a silver j 0116X111 18 ^ver-gray. It oven gains a slightly ruse-color 
dollar of 1804, seven hundred and fifty dollars were once j bue » 1)015 sl iould 111(1 gray contain a suspicion of blue, like 
paid. Tho dollar of 1794 is worth fifty dollars. There were \ 1>oarl ' gray ’ tho blue tint ia lo9t « and the distinctive charac- 
a few half-dimes struck as far back as 1802, but they were so j ^eristic of pearl-gray disappears. 

fow that one will bring now a hundred dollars. Have our j A Pretty Trifle. —An oritf nal way of utilizing an old 
fair subscribers any of them? Or of the dollar of 1804, or even \ pair of bellows was shown to one of ns, the other day. Tlie 
of that of 1794? If so, we advise them to sell out, on tho j back and front were divided, and nailed to a small wooden 
principle, and a very wise one it is, of never refusing a good box, which was hidden from sight at the back, and in the 

price, when you can got it. _ j box a fern was planted. The box had a hole in it, through 

j which a nail passed, fastening it to tho wall. The bellows 
Making Splint Frames.— A cheap, yet pretty, frame for [ rid©* we re covered w ith gold paper, and in the centre a group 
a picture, say one of our premium engravings, may be made j ot flowers, cut out of paper—a scrap such as is sold for 
of splints. The materials required are wood splints of van- j ornamenting screens. The whole was varnished, and 
ous sizes, colors, and quality, fancy buttons, beads, ribbon, l finished off with a rather wide bow of pale blue satin. Thus 
and enamelled papors for lining, in some cases. The splints | two pretty wall ornaments were constructed with little 
may be either white or colored. They may either bo colored j trouble. Another pair of bellows was converted into a 
artificially, to suit the maker’s taste, or may be in the nato- j flower receptacle, by being hung up against tho wall of a 
ral color of the wood. For engravings, lightcolored pictures, small greenhouse, and a tern planted in it; a tin liuing had 
such as water-color paintings, flower chromos, etc., the wal- j been fitted in to receive the plant. The bellows was painted 


nut or stainod varieties are the most appropriate; while tho 
whito kinds look especially well for the flower chromos upon 
a black ground. 

Decay or Teeth. —In caring for the teeth, it is important 
to bear in mind that weak acids, or acids greatly diluted 
with water, have greater dissolving power than adds ln full 
strength. Such an add is contained in the sour eructations 
from the stomach, in many of the medidnes administered, 
and in the particles of food which, moistened with saliva, 
have been left to ferment between tho teeth. The brush, as 
ordinarily used, does not remove the particles of matter that 
adhere to the teeth. It should be moved up and down, as ] 


black, with a colored bird In the centre, and the whole 
varnished. 

“Let Me Catch Yoc.”— We confess we sympathize with 
the old lady, rather than with the mischievous youngsters, 
who figure in our prindpal engraving. The urchins, coming 
home from school, and overflowing with spirits and health, 
have snow-balled her windows. Wo hope she will catch 
them, and give them a bit of her mind, too; it will do them 
good, perhaps, and teach them to respect age. 

“The Smooth Handle.”— There is an old proverb, that 
says, “Take things always by the smooth handle.” How 
many people, who worry themselves and all about them, 


well as horizontally. The mouth should also be rinsed after 


each meal^or^at any rate, before retiring for the night 


nearly to death, would make everybody happier, including 
themselves, if they took things by “the smooth handle.” 
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Now is thk Time to get up clubs for 1879. See the great / A Puzzle Department. —We have been asked, by numer- 
in da cements offered in the Prospectus. Additions to clubs \ ous subscribers, to give a “Puzzle Department.” We corn- 
may be mode at the price paid by the rest of the club. ) mence such a department, accordingly, this month, and shall 
When enough additional subscribers, in such a case, are j continue the puzzles during the year, 
sent, to make up a second club, the person sending them j 

will become entitled to a second premium, or premiums, j -- 

Always notify us, however, when such a second club is com- PEVTTW 

pleted, as this will prevent mistakes. These additions may j REVIEW NEW BOOKS, 

be made at any time during the year. Back numbers to J Fhfrrmtne's Marriage. With Author's Preface. By Henry 
January can always be supplied. Go on, therefore, getting , 1 vol, 12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson d 

np clubs, and makin g additions to dubs. Brothers.— This M the most recent of the novels, from the 

, > pen of this popular author. It is one of her very best. The 

The “Gems or Art,” containing twenty-five steel engrav-! translation is by Miss Helen Stanley,whoso faithfulness and 
ings, each of the size and style of “Let Me Catch You,” in j «PMt, as a translator, are well known. To this faithfulness, 
this number, will be sent to persons getting up clubs, and j th ® author herself testifies. In a recent letter to T. B. 
entitled to the premium picture, instead of that premium j Paterson & Broth ere, her American publishers, she says: 
picture, if preferred. Or our “ Pictorial Annals,” also with j “ Mi « Heh>n Stanley’s translations-of my novels are perfect, 
twenty-five steel engravings, will be sent. Or either will , * mnst no translntiohe I have ever read, of what- 

bo sent to subscribers to * Peterson,” but to ho others, on , CTW book *- mon? to the original; and the flavor 

the same terms that we send “Christ Blessing Little Chil- ) of nwvel " ,ost noting by passing through tho 

dronthat is, on receipt of fifty cents. clover, delicate pen of Miss Stanley. Hor translations are 

_ l very, very good; so good, indeed, that yesterday, I had a 

As Far as Possible, we meet the requests of our sub- j strange feeling to read one of them quite over, as one does a 

scribere, by publishing the Pattern Sheets, Patterns for ncw book > to 800 how it It seemed to me my 

Work Table, etc., that they ask for, always giving prefer- own work, for I found in it every feeling, every word, I had 
ence to those for which we receive the most requests. It is j P°t into it. I am only too glad to have Mias Stanley trans- 
impossible, however, to satisfy all, and if any subscriber is late m >' works fbr me, as they lose nothing In tho transla- 
disappointed, she will be good enough to remember that she \ tJon; and I feel that anything I may ever write will only 
is only one of a hundred thousand. I* tke tnore admirable, from passing through hor clever 

| and graceful pen.” The present novel has a preface, written 
u Twkhty-Oxe Years.”—A lady, sending ns a club, writes: J by Madame Gr^ville, !n whidh she says, that, being a French- 
“I like yonr patterns very much. I could not get along j woman born, she entertains, among her projects for the 

without yonr magazine. This makes twenty-one years that j future, the design to writ© a series of stories, depicting life, 

I have taken it.” A magazine that has stood the approval j 08 w really exkts, in France; a life which, as we ourselves 
of a subscriber, for one and twenty yean, may fhirly claim i know, has been much misunderstood; because strangers 
to be unrivalled. i have taken the pictures of that fast Parisian life, which 

l some of the novelists have depicted, as representations of 
Back Numbers or thus Miouwi for 1879,1878,1877, efcx, j social life generally in Franco; whereas, a story of tho last 
can be had of all news agents, or of the publisher. In case j life of Now York, of gamblers, cheats, and worse, might as 
the news agent should happen to be oat of them, write to l well be taken as a picture of the pure life of American 
us, enclosing tho price, and the back number, or numbers, i women generally. 

will be forwarded, post-paid, by return of moil. 5 The Shadow of Hampton Meade. By Mrs. Elisabeth Van 

- | Loan. 1 voL, 12m©. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson Jt Brothers. 

Tidy ox Java Cantab.— In the front of the number, we \ The anthor of this novel Is a Southern lady of wealth and 
give, printed in colors, a pattern for a Tidy, to be worked on J culture, who gratifies her own taste, and pleases a large 
Java canvas. We give this in answer to a request There j audience, by the relaxation of authorship. On a former 
are no patterns for the Work-Table, for which we receive so j occasion, we noticed, favorably, a prior novel from her pen; 
many requests, as for these Tidies on Java canvas. j but this, a later production, is, in every respect, superior. 

— / Mrs. Loon is particularly effective in her plots; they arc 

“ Twenty-Five Years.” —A lady, sending ns a club, writes: \ always foil of movement The volume is handsomely printed 
“To give up Peterson 1 would be liko losing an old friend. \ and bound. 

I have taken it twenty-five yean in succession, and have j The Temperaments. By D. H. Jacques, M. D. With an 
never seen a book that I would exchange it for.” Wo have \ Introduction bp H. M. Drayton, A. M. I vol., 12mo. New 
thousands of such on our lists. j York: 8. B. Welle & Co. This isa well-written treatise on the 

—— j varieties of physical constitution in man, considered in their 

The Return to the Panier may be regarded as a fixed ] relations to mental character, and the practical affaire of 
fact It is only a question of time. In our “ Every-Day j life. It is filled with portraits of celebrated individuals. 
Department,” for this month, we give one of the newest oi j and with engravings of the heads and faces of animals, 
these panier.dresses. ; given to illustrate and elucidate the author's views. 

1 | Pretty Countess Zina. By Henry Grivffle. 1 vol, 12*ao. 

Better Tmax Ever. —A lady writes: “ This is the fifteenth i Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson d Brothers. —This is another 


club that I have filled out for * Peterson ’ since I first com- \ Russian story, by Henry Gr6 villa. The tale is ono of great 
menoed taking it, and I think it was better the last year \ force, and has the merit, in addition, of faithfully depicting 
than over before, even.” j Russian life. It is even better than “ Doaia,” which, here- 

“— > tofore, we have considered to be, on the wholes tho best of 

Do To-Dat Whatever is the duty of the day. Never put j the series. These Russian novels of Henry Gravities, too, 

off anything. Procrastination has rained the fortunes and > are the beet thing* out. The volume is handsomely printed, 
happiness of tens of thousands. j Macleod of Dare. By William Black. 1 vol, 8i-o. New 

— \ York: Harper d BroUters. This has just missed being Mr. 

“All You 8 ay or It.” —A lady, renewing her subscrip- - Black’s beet novel. Bits of the story are among the finest 
tion, says of this magazine: “ I had never had it, regularly, > things in recent fiction. But as a whole, the tale, artistically 
until last year, and found it all you said it would be.” I speaking, is s foiluro. 
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OUE ARM-CHAIR. 

Tub Cbt is, “Still They Come.” —The great accessions 
to our subscription list, for 1879, prove that this magazine is 
more of a popular favorite than ever. The fact is, that oar 
cnornmous circulation enables us to spend more money than 
any other on embellishments, literary matter, etc., etc., and 
in everything, in short, that tends to make a good magazine, 
and so enables us to distance all competition. To speak 
plainly, though in no improper boasting spirit, we furnish 
a better article, of its kind, than can be had anywhere 
else, at even a higher price, and much less at the same 
price. The newspapers, the beet judges in a case of this 
sort, place this magazine ahead of all other similar ones. 
The Walworth (Wis.) Republican speaks for hundreds of 
journals, when it says, that “ Potcrson's Magazine gives more 
for the money than any ether,” and advises its readers to 
“subscribe for no magazine till they have seen a copy of 
• Peterson.* ” The Muskegan (Mich.) Journal says, that, 

“ as a ladies* magazine it has no equal,” and adds, “ subscribe 
for it and be happy.** The Tiffin (0.) Advertiser calls it “ the 
cheapest and beet fashion magazine in the country.” The \ 
Geneva Lako (N. Y.) Herald says, that “ the January number j 
was perfect, but that the February number surpasses it.” j 
The Charles City (Iowa) Independent pronounces it the s 
“ best in the world.” We could quote hundreds of similar \ 
notices, if we had space to spare for it. We only quote | 
theso to account for tho enormous number of new sub- j 
scribers we have received for 1879, and to explain why, even < 
yet, tho cry is, “ still they come.” In feet, it is never too 1 
late, in the year, to subscribe. ‘Back numbers, if desired, > 
can always be supplied. 8eo tho Prospectus. } 


purchasers of the organ he proposes to sell at one-qnarter 
the price usually obtained for a handsome instrument of the 
class to which his belong. It had as well be borne in mind 
by those considering the ofFer, that it is only for a limited 
period, and the low price is to Induce people to buy the 
organ, in order that the monufecturer may show to the 
public the peculiar excellencies which he claims it to possess. 
See his advertisement 

Advertisements inserted in this magazine at reasonable 
prices. “ Peterson” has had, for more than twenty years, a 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world. It goes to overy county, village and crose-roads, and 
is therefore tho best advertising medium in the United 
States. Address Peterson's Magazine, Philadelphia. 


MOTHERS' DEPARTMENT. 

[Medical Botaxt— Or the Garden, Field and Forest.] 

BY ABEAM LIVEXEY, M. D. 

No. III.— Garden Plants, continued. 

XVIII .—Crocus 8ativu» — Saffron. This perennial plant Is 
cultivated with us chiefly as a garden-flower. It has a 
rounded bulb, from which the flower (which is large, of a 
lilac, or a beautiful bluish-purple color,) rises upon a long, 
slender, whitish, succulent tube or stalk. Between the two 
segments of the corolla, tho style projects to one side and 
terminates in three long, convoluted stigmas, of a rich, 


A Wonderful Disoovkbt. —Catarrh, in some of its many j 
forms, is the most prevalent of all diseases. Influenza, run¬ 
ning at the nostrils, offensive hawking and mucous 
expectorations, bod breath, pains in the forehead, loss of taste ; 
and smoll, tickling of the tonsils, buzzing and crackling senm- < 
tions in tho head, or deafness, are almost universal. Until j 
the recent discovery of Wei De Meyer, Catarrh had baffled < 
medical treatment, and was generally pronounced incurable. 

A real cure for this loathsome and undermining disease 
would be elevated to the dignity and usefulness attached to 
the discoveries of vaccination, of anaesthetics, and those 
most valuable to suffering mankind. That Wei De Meyer's j 
remedy cures Catarrh and diseases of the air passages to the ! 
head, is no longer matter of doubt. The agents, Mean. D. j 
B. Dewey k Co., 46 Dey Street, New York, will gladly send 1 
to anyone, gratis, Dr. Wei De Meyer’s pamphlet containing ; 
the Incontestable proofs of Its unfailing efficacy; and state- j 
ments of cures by numerous well-known men and women. \ 
They will thank anyone for the names of persons thus J 
afflicted. They also desire a canvassing agent in every popu-| 
loos locality. Preference is first given to energetic ladies; j 
next, to unemployed clergymen. Conditions forwarded ! 
upon application. Wei De Meyer’s Catarrh Cure is complete J 
in two boxes, in one package, and delivered to any address ! 
on the redpt of $1-50 per package. Or, remittances can be j 
made through merchants or New York friends. Send for a 1 
pamphlet ; 


A $340 Organ for $85.—Mr. Daniel F. Beatty, of • 
Washington, N. J., appears to be determined that all who j 
care to have parlor organs can get them, for he will sell an i 


orange-color, very odorous, and notched at their summit 
These stigmas are the parts of the flower or plant used in 
medicine. The Saffron is a native of Greece and Asia Minor, 
where It has been cultivated from time immemorial. It Is 
also cultivated in tho temperate countries of Europe. Tho 
Spanish Saffron, imported from Gibraltar, is considered the 
best and commands the highest price. Hence it is frequently 
adulterated with flowers of other plants resembling it, which 
are cheap in the market, namely, the safflower, marigold 
and arnica. The flowers should be froeh, possess a sweetish, 
aromatic odor; bo of a deep orange-yellow color, have a 
warm, pungent bitterish taste, and color the Angers when 
rubbed between them. If theso several characteristics aro 
wanting, tho mother or purchaser should reject them. 

Medical Properties and Uses.— Crocus was employed by 
the ancients quite extensively, both as a medicine and con¬ 
diment The Arabians esteemed it, and the physicians of 
modern Europe formerly held it in some repute os a stimu¬ 
lant and emmeuagogne; besides being somewhat exhilirat- 
ing, relieving slight pains, and promoting sleep. The writer 
can say nothing in its fevor. At present It is mainly used 
by druggists, to impart color and flavor to a few medicinal 
preparations; and physicians leave it to be used ad libitum 
by our good, old mothers, who still ding to it, and think 
their grandchildren, when attacked with measles, especially, 
must drink freely of “ saffron tea” to “ bring them out,” after 
the custom of their generation. This is an error; hot teas 
and blankets, in any of the eruptive fevers—measles, small¬ 
pox and scarlatina—aro positively injurious, unless in the 
very indpisney, when the patient may be cold or chilly. If 
hot and dry, Iced water is a far better and more rational 
treatment, and will drive out tho measles quite satisfactorily. 


instrument which it is sold is equal In every way to the kind ' XIX.— Carihamxa Tmciorius — Saffover, Dyer'e Saffron. 
usually sold for $340 for the very much reduced price of $85. > The flowers of this annual, smooth, erect plant are compound. 
If this iuvitation to tho public from Mr. Beatty is responded to j *n large, solitary and terminal heads, the florets of which 
in the spirit that it is made, every hamlet in tho land will are of a fine .orange color. It is a native of India, Egypt, 


very soon have in it a musical advertisement of the New 1 etc., but cultivated in Europe and America. That which is 
Jersey Organ Builder. Mr. Beatty has recently made an grown In this country is sold as American Saffron. Its chief 
* extended tour through Europe, and he expresses himself os | ingredients are two coloring substances, one yellow and very 
confident of haring learned many things that will profit the J soluble, tho other red and insoluble in water, but very solu- 
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bie in alkaline liquids, which renders the safflower very 
useful a* a dyo-stuffi. This latter substance, called Oariha- 
miae, forms the rouge of the drug stores when mixed with 
finely powdered talc. The safflower is frequently mixed 
with the true or imported saffron, but it is a harmless adul¬ 
teration, as the former is Just as good—perhaps better—for 
the purposes for which it is used by mothers, via. to promote 
the eruption of measles, scarlatina, etc., as it is deemed 
slightly laxative and more diaphoretic. Two drachms 
steeped in a pint of boiling water, makes an iufueion which 
is given freely. If used by mothers in lieu of more active 
measures in the first mentioned disease, it is well; substan¬ 
tial good will be derived, as rational nursing to all that 
is required. But for pity's sake, dear mother, please don't 
swathe your children in blankets, and dose them with hot 
saffron (or other) tea, when they are already as red as a 
blood best, but apply some light oovering, and give them 
iced water—Uttle, and often os desired—and they will bless 
you as a ** dear, good mother.” 


MANAGEMENT OF INFANTS. 

Food.— The diet of children is of vital importance; plain, 
nutritious food, well oooked, is absolutely indispensable to 
their well-being. Alter the baby is weaned, or his mouth¬ 
ful of teeth have appeared, a very little animal food may be 
given him; only a little at first, and at intervals, or the 
change of diet will be too great for bis digestive organa. The 
meals should bo os regularly prepared and eaten, as those of a 
grown person; in fact, it is of more importance, if possible, 
for a child to be regular in all its habits, than for an adult 
to be so. But children should have even their simple diet va¬ 
ried; thoy become as tired of one kind of food as a grown person 
does. The old-fashioned bowl of bread and milk is an excellent 
thing, but it to more palatable if prepared in the following 
manner: cut the bread in small, square pieces, and.pour up¬ 
on it sufficient boiling water to soften it; cover it up dose, 
so as to enclose the steam for a few moments, and than pour 
on it the hot, fresh milk. A little sugar or salt (whichever 
the child finds most palatable) is to be added. 

Oatmeal to another excellent article of diet; the medium 
quality to the best for children, as the coarse to too rough 
and harsh to please tender palsies, and the very fine to too 
much like pap to be always relished. The best way of pre¬ 
paring it to to pat some in a cup and mash it very 
smooth with a little milk, oovar it up, and let it stand over 
night; in the morning smooth It again, and add milk and 
water to it; put it on a good fire, bnt let it cool slowly, and 
keep the mixture incessantly stirred, the spoon touching the 
bottom o i the saucepan all the time to keep it from burning, 
for it must boil M bubbllngly” for at least five minutes. 

Many mothers complain that their children will not eat 
“ spoon food,” never stopping to consider whether it to pre¬ 
pared in such a manner that the child can eat it The great¬ 
est deanlinen to most important in the preparation of all 
diet for children or invalids, and the food must be thorough¬ 
ly cooked to make it either healthy or palatable; neither 
must It be burned. Improper cooking, as well as improper 
articles of diet, will make a child ill, or at least reftase its 
food. 

As the child grows, a little vegetable may be added to the 
meat diet; potatoes, If really good, and properly boiled, are 
nourishing, and much liked; boiled rice to excellent; stewed 
apples or almost any kind of stewed fruit to desirable, with¬ 
out the bowels are disordered. In that case, no vegetables 
should be given, but preparations of arrow-root, rice, etc. 

Mutton, beef and chicken are the only three meats that 
can be recommended as being absolutely healthy for chil¬ 
dren; veal and pork, with rich goose or turkey are very injur¬ 
ious. All kinds of sweets, if given in too large quantities, or 
too often, are very bad for the digestive organs, but a slice of 


; good plain cake or rusk to healthy; the dainty, however, 
' must not be made to take the place of the nourishing meal; 
< let It be given afterward. 

t Roasted apples ore excellent for most children; 'plain 
\ bread-pudding, rioe-pudding and tapioca-puddings are not 
f only not objectionable, but serve to make a variety, for 
\ which the little ones crave. 

j Be very careftil to teach a child to eat slowly; begin this 
discipline from the very first moment that it begins to feed 
Itself; never hurry it at its meals, (though do not let it daw¬ 
dle over them,) or it will acquire the habit of 44 bolting” its 
food, which to not only unhealthy but vulgar. Remember 

I that the teeth are to chew tho food with, to make it fit to go 
into the stomach; It to not only that the food shoutd be prop¬ 
erly ground up by the teeth, bnt that the saliva which to 
produced by the feet of eating, to a great digester of Itself, 
and the stomach should never be left to do tho mouth's 
work. 

The habit of feeding children between their regular meal 
times to a bad one; they go to their meals with no appetite, 
become feult-flnding and fastidious, get accustomed to eat at 
j all kinds of irregular hoars, and at last have their digestive 
| organs very much impairod. 

| Put only on tho child's plate what it will most likely 
| eat; let it have a second small 44 help,” rather than too much 
| at first, so that the plate will be left in an untidy condition, 
l and the child acquire habits of wastefulness. 

| With many poor little ones, the “slice of fat with the 
| slice of lean” to a great bugbear; it to frequently nauseating; 
| care should be taken that the fkt is not all put on one side 
; of the plate, to be eaten with a 44 gulp” at the end of the meal; 
5 it should be judiciously cut up and taken with the lean of 
\ the meat. 

< All children should be taught that it is indtopensablo that 
< thoy should acquire the habit of eating and drinking in a 
J cleanly and qniet manner. We know that there is a great 
difference in children themselves—that some are neater and 
, more dainty naturally—but there is much in education, 
v They can be taught to eat without smearing their faces, 

> hands and aprons, and that a table-cloth must be respected. 

j 

| PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

J AOrEverythlng relating to this department most be sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Marblehead, Mass. All communi- 
\ cations are to be headed: 44 For Petkbson V’ All are in vited 

I to send answers, also, to contribute original pussies, which 
should be accompanied by the answers.*^)* 

HOUR-GLASS PUULK. 

1. A Watch. 2. Power. 3. A Sylvan God. 4. An 
Explanation. 6. In Water. 6. To Question. 7. A Buttress. 
8. A Soft, Nappy, Woolen Cloth. 9. Emitting Sparks. The 
oentrals, read downwards, name a favorite of the ladles. 

A 36-cent piece of sheet music will be given for the first 
correct answer. 

Henri G. Coo eh. 

DECAPITATION. 

Entire, I am a rod used for roasting meat; behead me, 
and leave a deep hole; behead again, and I am a pronoun; 
once more behead me, and I am in paste. 

Complete, I am a long cut; behead, and I am lighted; 

; behead again, and I am a pronoun; behead once more, and 
I can always bo found in tea. 

A book will be given for the first oorrect answers. 

Albset Stewabt. 

WORD-SQUABS. 

My first to charge. My second to an inteijection. My 
third to a leap. My last is to discover. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


To the person sending the first correct answer will be ; 
given a motto for working. J 

PhinaultI. | 

GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. j 

1. A place to bathe in. 2. To more backwards and i 
forwards, and a country. 3. A hollow, sounding Teasel of j 
inctnl, and swift. 4. Whore the sun rises, and a haven. I 
The answers are cities and towns in Maine, j 

A photograph for first answer. j 

Haxrt. | 

DOUBLE DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

Across:—l. In vapor. 2. An axiom. 3. A wood-eating 
worm. 4. To put on. 5. In lace. Down:— 1. In bark. 2. 
A turf. 3. Oral. 4. A callous excrescence. 6. In river. | 
For tho first corroct answer a picture will be given. j 

Henri G. Cookn. 

curtailments. | 

Curtail a fish, and make a vehicle used on a railroad. | 
Curtail a share, and leave equal value. j 

Curtail a dress of dignity, and leavo to plunder. i 

Curtail to love excessively, and leave a small point. | 

8ome pottery pictured will be given for first correct answers, j 

Phikauli£. \ 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

1. Near. 2. Circlo of rays. 3. To melt. 4. Istfury. i 
5. To reprimand. 6. One of tho black race. 7. To make j 
worse. 8. Expulsion. 9. Dialect. \ 

The initials and finals give tho name of a funner American \ 
Vrriter. 

Twelve envelopes will be given for the first correct answer. 1 

Harry. j 

Prizes.— In addition to tho prizes above offered, a six j 
month’s subscription to Peterson’s Ladies Magazine will 
bo to the person sending the first correct list of an- j 

swore to all tho above puzzles. ! 

Our Artist in Cuba,” a book containing about one hun- I 
dred and fifty full-page illustrations, will be given for tho 
best five original puzzles, received before February 15. j 
All answers, etc.* for the aoxt number of the Magazine \ 
must be sent before the 16th of February. j 

ANSWERS NEXT MONTH. \ 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

*2~Eiery Beoei pi in Otis CooT^Booh has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper, 

sours AND PISH. 

Veal Broth .—Stew a knuckle of veal of four or five pounds 
in throe quarts of water, with two blades of mace, an onion, 
a head of celery, and a little parsley, pepper, and salt; let 
tho whole simmer Very gently until the liquor is reduced to 
two quarts; then take out the meat, when the mucilaginous 
parts aro done, and serve up with parsley and butter. Add 
to the broth either two ounces rice separately boiled, or of 
vermicelli, put it only long enough to bo stowed tender. 
Dish the knuckle separately, and serve it with parsley and 
butter. 

Oyster Soup .—Put into a pan, to heat, two quarts of oysters, 
with their liquor; only let them heat through, and then 
bike them out and add one pint of water, two quarts of milk, 
one-half pound of butter, and one-half teaspoon of black pop¬ 
per, and same of allspice. When the soup is well boiled, put 
in the oysters, having kept them warm in a covered dish. 
When tho oysters are done, serve the soup; put in the salt 
last, as it is likely to curdle the soup 


To Bake SmaQ Bock Fish, —Split and cut them in chunk 
pieoee; chop parsley and a little onion very fine; pepper and 
salt; sprinkle them with bc'ter and a little flour between 
each layer; then add some rich milk, and put it in the oven 
to bake. The fish to be boiled first. , 

Chicken Soup. —Cut up a chicken and put it into a small 
pot of water; one carrot, some salt and pepper. Put them 
on just after breakfast, with plenty of water; just before 
serving, add a teacup of milk that has two tablespoons of 
flour stirred in it, 

KEATS, ETC. 

Stewed Beef.— Take a piece of fresh silver of beef (seven or 
eight pounds); with a sharp knife make five orsix incisions 
through it. Cut as many square pieces of bacon, fat and 
lean, long enough to go right through from one side of the 
piece of meat to the other. Roll each piece of bacon in a 
mixture of powdered pepper, spices, and sweet herbs, and in¬ 
sert one into each incision; tie up the meat carefully, line 
the bottom of a stewpan with slices of fat bacon, put the meat 
on this with some onions and carrots cut in slices, some swoct 
herbe, a couple of bay leaves, parsley, whole pepper, and salt 
to taste; odd a pint of common claret, and half that quanti¬ 
ty of stock; set the whole to stew gently for some hours, 
turning the meat oeoaskmally. At the time of serving strain 
off tho gravy, skim it well of fat, remove the string from the 
meat, pour the gravy over it, and garnish with Brussels 
sprouts. 

Babbit Outlets. —Prepare the rabbits as you would for a 
stew; cat the different limbs into the size of cutlets—such 
as the shoulders cut in half, also the legs, with the ends of 
the bones chopped off, and piece of the bock, even to the 
half of the head. Have ready some bread crumbs and tho 
yolk of an egg beaten up. Drop each cutlet Into the egg, 
and then cover it with bread crumbs, as for veal cutlets. 
IYy them a nice brown, and, when you dish them, pouf 
round them some rich, brown gravy, which may be flavored 
with tomato-sauce, if approved, and put round them rolls of 
fried bacon. 

Bebble-ctnd^qneak .—Gut slices from a told boiled round of 
rump of beef; let them be fried quickly, until brown, and 
put them into a dish to be kept hot Glean the pan from 
the fat; put Into It greens and carrots, previously boiled and 
chopped small, or, Instead of these, large onions sliced this 
and fried, though sometimes only greens are used. Add i 
little butter, pepper and salt; make the vegetables very hot, 
and put them around the beef with a little gravy. 

Rodge*Pod$e .—An excellent way of warming cold mutton. 
—Mince your mutton (it is better rather underdone), and 
cut up one or twe lettuces and two or three onions into 
slices. Put these into a stewpan with about two ounces ot 
butter, pepper and salt to taste, and half a cup of water; 
simmer for throe-quarters of an hour, keeping it well stirred. 
boil some peas separately, mix them with the mutton, and 
serve very hot. 

DESSERTS. 

Banenswerth Pudding.— Bake three large apples, and then 
pulp them; take one pint of cream, two handfrils of fini 
bread crumbs, one-half pound pounded loaf sugar, the 
grated rind of two lemons, and six eggs, using only the 
yolks of four; mix aH together well, beating the eggs thor¬ 
oughly, the yolks first, and then the whites. Well butter 
a pudding-mould, throw in a handful of fine bread crumbs, 
toes them around so that they may stick to the butter all 
around the mould, and shake out any that are loose; then 
poor in the above mixture, and* bake an hour and a-half. 
Serve immediately with a sauce of butter, melted with 
arrowroot, and a glass of rum or brandy. 

Apple Custard.—Peel and core eight large, juicy apples, 
and boil them in clear water till tender. Take them out, 
and pulp them smooth through a sieve; add one-quarter 
pounded sifted sugar, and the grated rind of two lemons. 
Put the mixture into a deep did), about half filling it; beat 
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the yolks of four eggs lights and add half a tcacupfhl of < a gold-colored and bine ocrrd, (hoed with maiaiaue of blue, 
white sugar, and stir it into a quart of sweet milk; stir this and opening over a gold-colored and blue-striped satin vest, 
over the fire until R is quite thick, and lot it cool; when j The sleeve* are trimmed to correspond with the jacket; a 


cold, pour it over the apple*. Whip the whites of the eggs 
to a stiff froth, and pour over tho top. 

Rice Mange .—Rub smooth about two ounoes ground rice in 
a little milk, then take a quart of milk, and boil it, with 
the peel of half a lemon, a bay-leaf,.and a few almonds; 
sweeten it wkh loaf sugar, and stir the rice Into it over tho 
fire until it is thick, and. then put it into a mould; when 
turned out, cover it with a custard. If the mould has a 
hole iu it, it may be filled with sweet-meats instead. Wet 
the mould before you put in the rice. 

Variable Jelly .—Two ounces gum-arabic, two ooncos 
tdngiasa, two ounces white sugar-candy, one* nutmeg grated, 
one pint of Port or Madeira wine. Put the whole into a jar, 
and set it by the fire, or in a pan of water, until dtseolvcd; 
then pour upon a plate, and out into any sine or form desired. 
Milk may be used instead of wine. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Charcoal .—All sorts of glass vessels and other utensils 
may bo purified from long-retained smells of every kind, in 
the easiest and most perfect manner, by rinsing them out 
well with charcoal powder, after the grosser impurities have 
been scoured off with sand and potash. Rubbing the teeth, 
and washing out the mouth with fine charcoal powder will 
render tho teeth beautifully white, and tho breath perfectly 
sweet, where an offensive breath has been owing to a scor¬ 
butic disposition of the gums. Putrid water is immediately 
deprived of its bad smell by charcoal. When meat, fish, 
etc., from intcuse heat, or long keeping, aro likely to pass 
into a state of corruption, a simple and pure mode of keeping 
them sound and healthful is, by putting a few pieces of 
charcoal, each the size of an egg, into the pot or saucepan 
wherein the fish or flesh is to be boiled. 

Motts Mi tut be Watched in Winter.—Moths will work in 
carpets in rooms that aro kept warm in the winter as well 
as in the rammer. A sure method of removing the pests, 
is to pour strong alum-water on the floor to the distance of a 
half-yard around the edge, before laying the carpets. Then 
once or twice during the season, sprinkle dry salt over the 
carpet, before sweeping. Insects do not like salt, and 
sufficient adheres to the carpet to prevent their alighting 
upon it. 

To Balm Frmit 3V**««—A fkrmor who Is femora fer basing 
good fruit, says he raises his trees in the following manner:— 
Ho takes a cutting from tho beet tree ho can find, puts the 
end of the catting into a large potato, and sets it in the 
earth, leaving but one or two inches of the cutting above 
the ground. Tho cutting soon sends out roots, and grows 
rapidly, making a fine tree, which needs no engrafting. 

Cleansing Blankets—Put two large table* pooufula of borax 
and a pint bowl of soft soap into a tub of cold water. 
When dlsnolvod, put in a pair of blankets, and let them re¬ 
main through the night. Next day, rub and drain them out, 
and rinse thoroughly in two wafers, and hang them out to 
dry. Do not wring them. 

FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 

Fig. i. — Reception -Dress or Dark Blue Silk; the back of 
the dress is made of tho silk, and can bo worn long if wished, 
or can be looped up iu a puff at the bock with a band of old 
gold-colored satin, striped with blue; tho apron front is of 
silk and satin striped material of the seme color as the back 
of tho drees; it is made short enough to fail over a plaiting 
of tho some material, in the front of the skirt; at the aidos 
are lace passmenterie trimmings, which fail over a plain 
piece of the old gold-colored and bluo-e tripod satin, and fas¬ 
tened down with buttons covered with old gold satin. Tho 
deep bosquo jacket is of tho blue-striped material, edged with 


heavy gold and blue cord passes across the front of the skirt; 
bonnet of blue satis, trimmed with old gold color and bine. 

Fio. ii.—'W alking-Dress of Blue and Green Plaid 
Cashmere ; the under-skirt is trimmed with three narrow- 
bands of plush, the upper-skirt, Which Is very simply draped, 
b also finished with a band of plush, and ornamented with 
large, horn buttons on either side; the basque jacket b quite 
plain, with a large, pointed collar of plush. Black felt hat 
trimmed with green and bine. 

Fio. m.—R eception-Dress or Gold-Colored Camel's 
Hair; tho skirt has a train which is edged with a plaiting 
of silk of the color of the dress, and above it is a trimming 
of alternate stripes of gold-colored silk and black velvet; 
the sides of the drees are plain, with four bands of black velvet 
extending the whole length, and tho front is of silk of old 
gold-color, gathered fcngthwUc; the sleeves are of cashmere, 
with cuffs of silk and velvet; the jacket is long, plain and 
slooveleas; bat of black velvet, with black satin bow-, aud 
long, gold-colored feathers. 

Fio. i v.—CARRiACbs-DRias or Liomr Green Damask Silk ; 
the under-dreea is made with,a train and trimmed with two 
ruflUa shove which are three piping* of satin; the over¬ 
dress i* made quit* long, so as to loop up in large folds at 
the back, hut does not reeoh quite to the bottom of the un- 
der-tttirt behind; it is. tamed back aod faced at tho sides with 
a satin, with bine, gold and black stripes; the mantle is of 
gray earners hair, trimmed with embroidery on silk of the 
same eofer, and palms in pnss mmte r ie ; bonnet of light green 
•ilk, trimmed with pink roses. 

Fie. v.— Welkin s Press or Down, Harlequin-Colored 
Camel's Hats ; the skirt is of walking length, ent up at the 
sides, with plaiting* of smoke-gray silk, let in where the 
skirt fells open; this smoke-grey to principal color In the 
camel's hair; the dress is made with a Princess back and 
jacket fronts and is trimmed only with a smoke-colored 
braid and smoke-colored pearl buttons; long, tight sleeves, 
with plottings of silk and camel's hair; square collar; hat 
of gray felt, with feathers of a lighter shade of grey, and 
large, red rose under the brim. 

Fro. n.— 8hort Costume or Dark Blur Camel's HaiR, 
and Fancy Camel’s Hair Combined ; tho lower part of tho 
skirt consists of a deep plaiting of the two materials, headed 
by a scarf of tho fancy camel's hair, forming three upright 
(bids; paletot bodice, double-breasted, and fastening with 
three buttons; the wafetcoat, which is of the fency camel's 
hair, iB fastened with small buttons, and has a turned down 
collar at the throat 

Fio. vii.—C arriaqx-Dres 8 or Sorr India Cashmere or 
Gray, Striped with Brown ; tho skirt is mode quite long 
in front, and is worn over a brown silk trained skirt, which 
is trimmed with two knifc-pluitlngs; tho camel’s hair is also 
trimmed with two knifo-plaitings of gray silk; the very 
long paletot is of gray cloth, is double-breasted, has a rolling 
collar and square cape, and is trimmed with brown velvet; 
brown velvet hat, and feather. 

Fio. viu.—H ouse-Dress, Princess Style, or Violet 
Silk ; the front of the dress, from tho nock to tho feet, is of 
a light mauve silk, and it has vandyko points coming from 
each side of the violet silk, which art tied in the middle 
with mauve satin ribbon; the sides of the skirt, which, with 
the train, are of violet silk, are laid in careless, loose plaits, 
and tho wholo iq trimmed with mauve plaitings of violet 
and mauve silk; tho sleeves are of violet silk, with a piece 
of mauve silk extending tho length of tho arm, and finished 
to correspond with the front of the dress. 

Fig. ix.—Carriage-Dress or Dark Green Cashmere; 

| the front is of dark green silk, covered with a trimming of 
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knife-plaited ruffles, from the rest to the feet; the over¬ 
draft* is of fine India camel's hair, slightly looped np in the 
back, and trimmed with a broad galloon of ten shades of 
green; the vest and jacket are of the same material, and 
the latter to trimmed with a galloon, like that on the skirt; 
green felt bonnet. 

Fjq. x. and xi.—B ack aitd Front or Young Lady’s 
Out-Door Costume or Light, Summer Cloth ; itb trimmed | 
with striped volvet; the waistcoat is of striped velvet, it b I 
very long, and is slightly open at the bottom; the jacket < 
has long rovers, and is fastened with three buttons. Gray \ 
folt hat, with brown velvet trimming, and wing. < 

Fio. xn.—H ouse-Dress or Dark Blur Cashmere; the \ 
front of the skirt is of a kilt-plaiting, from the waist to the 


bottom, of silk the color of the cashmere; the sides of the { 
cashmere are quite plain, with a narrow knife-plaiting at < 
the bottom; the train at the bock is of blue silk, and is \ 
finished by four rows of the silk, scalloped and bound, and < 
put on in a cluster; the waist is of the cashmere, with silk < 
plaitings in front, and the waistband b of the silk; the < 
sleeves aro of the cashmere, with a blue, scalloped, silk < 
trimming; the yoke b slightly pointed, front and back. i 

Fio. xiii.—Reception-Dress or Black Silk ; the body, ^ 
which b of the Princess shape in the back, b cut in one with i 
the skirt, which forms a long, flowing train, trimmed with [ 
three narrow kniffr$laitings at the bottom; the front of the ; 
drees b gathered at the sides, and has, also, a gathered trim- < 
ming down the centre; the long train falls over thb at * 
the sidee; the body in front is cut away, to show a black and > 
gold-colored, checkered satin waistcoat, which b made deep, | 
and with a point in front; a wide, rolling collar extends < 
around the back of the neck, and the waist b cot so as to j 
form a very broad belt, fastened by three buttons; the sleeves \ 
are trimmed with gold and black satin. Gilt oomb in hair. < 

Fio. xiv.r—W alking-Jacket for a Youno Lady; the J 
skirt and jacket aro of a delicate mastic, or putty colors ) 
cloth, and the waistcoat b of blue velveteen; the skirt, ? 
jacket and sleeves, ore trimmed with the bine velveteen; the j 
rolling collar b bound with it, and the blue velveteen belt 
is fastened by an oxydised clasp. 

General Remarks.— We give, thb month, two of the 
newest bonnets out; both are of felt The first, b gray, 
with gray feathers and strings, and trimmed with black vol¬ 
vet The other b of chestnut-hrown, with an aigrette of 
light brown feathers, and b also trimmed with three loops 
of brown satin ribbon, double-laced, so that the other side b 
of gold-colored satin. 

As will bo soon in our various fashions, thb month, the 
pannier is gradually creeping in; Just now, especially for 
street-dresses, it oonsbts only of a more puffed appearance at 
the back, and rather low down, but many of the imported 
dresses have a decided fulness on the hips, especially the 
evening-drosses. Still it must not be supposed that tbs > 
close-clinging dress is by any means thrown aside; so Cor ‘ 
from it, the pannier b the great exception. For very slen- < 
der people the pannier will bo advantageous, but stout ladies • 
should boware how thoy adopt the now style. Tho very l 
tight-clinging dross, howovor, is becoming to none, except j 
tho figure is ono that can scarcely be found once in a thous- j 
and times—tho porfoct flguro; and neither the very thin j 
nor tho vory stout look well In a robe that to so tight-fitting. : 
The front* of drosses still fall quite close. Short dresses are j 
aimed universal for walking; thoy are much too comforta- \ 
ble not to be adopted, but long dresses aro still worn in tho j 
home, being so much more elegant and graceful. For danc- < 
ing, however, young ladies have the trains made much | 
shorter than heretofore, and some have oven gone so far as J 
to dance in quite short dresses, that to, made only walking j 
length; these should fall close about the ankles, however, ; 
as in dancing the feet would be too much exposed otherwise | 
And, by tho way, these short dresses have made quite a rear- ) 
olution in shoes and stockings; the prettiest and most etobo- < 


ratal yjtrimmed slippers are now worn for the house, and the 
stockings are of varied colon as the dresses, and exquisitely 
embroidered or open-worked; for the street, high shoes, 
tied or laced, will take the place of the house slipper, or the 
old boot, so comfortable in winter. 

Vests are worn in all kinds of dress e s: for morning, for 
visiting, for dinner, out square in the neck, or for hall-dresses, 
made low in tho neck. 

Sleetfee are made close-fitting and long, except for more 
full-dress occasions; but as the warm weather advances, 
they will reach only about half way down the lower arm, 
evon for street vjrear, and will then be met by long gloves or 
mitts. 

Monties, Sacques, etc., will not bo made so long as tlic 
warmer weather advances, but the very short wrap will not 
be worn. • 

Bonnets are small, for very dressy occasions, usually, and 
also for young girls, or if tho hat to worn, it is quito large; 
but fashion to so lenient with regard to head-gear, that any 
shape that is becoming to considered very much the best. 
Tho stiff, high, round-crowned, English walking-hat, to only 
suitable for young ladies; it gives a hard appearance to 
older persons. 

The new goods appear again under various names; but 
after all they are only oar old friends, as we havo known 
them for so many years. Sommer silks, silks and woolen 
materials, fine camel's hair, bunting, cashmere, de lame*, 
grenadines, etc., etc., are of all colors and patterns, and 
mostly all beautiful. Calicoes and chintzes are as pretty as 
possible, and no woman who can sew at all, need be without 
plenty of pretty dresses, when some exceedingly pretty, fast- 
colored calicoes can be bought for four cents a yard. 


CHILDREN’8 FASHIONS. 

Flos. i. and hi.—Back and Front or Girl's Dress or 
Slate-Gray Serge ; made in loose, Princess style, and fin¬ 
ished by a deep knife-plaiting, jindor a scarf of claret-colon-d 
silk, which is knotted in a , rgo sash-bow, with ends at tho 
back; the double, Carrick cape and cuffs are also piped with 
claret-colored silk. Wbito felt bonnet, tied down with 
claret-colored strings, and trimmed with a white ami 
claret-oolored feather. 

Fio. n.—B oy’s Suit or Small Black and White Shep¬ 
herd's Plaid Tweed ; the trousers, vest, and ooat are ail 
of the same material. 


NOTICES. 

4ES"*Tn B emi tting, for “ Peterson's Magazine,* 1 name, at 
the top of your letter, your post-office, county, and State. If 
possible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia. If a 
post-office order cannot bo had, get a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting the exchange; if a draft cannot bo 
had, send greenbacks or notes of National banks, and regis¬ 
ter your letter. Be particular to address to Charles J. 
Peterson, No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

jES^Pcrsons ordering the Magazine from agents, or deal¬ 
ers, must look to them for tho supply of tho work. The 
publisher has'no agent for whom ho is responsible. 

Jp^-When the direction of a Magazine to to bo changed, 
say at what post-office it was received, as well as the one it 
is to ho sent to in future. 

jp^-Contrlbutors, who wish to preserve thoir articles, 
must keep copies of them. We do not undertake to return 
manuscripts that we cannot use. 

subscription received, at club prices, for less than 
a year. Club subscribers must begin with either the Jen- 
uary or tho July number. 

£9“Back numbers for 18TT, 1878, and 1879, may bo hnd 
of tho principal news agents, or of tho publisher. 
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THE SQUIRE'S WOOING. 

BT EBEN E. REXFORD. 


Squire Kimball was in his strawberry-bed, 
pulling up weeds, when Lucy Keene came down 
the road, that beautiful June morning; and he 
was just throwing an armful over the fence when 
he caught sight of her, as she turned the corner. 
The sunbonnet she wore was exactly like one he 
remembered to have seen her mother wear five- 
and-twenty years ago ; and he remembered, too, 
as he looked at this one, and the fresh, rosy facfc 
under it, ho^ that one made his heart flutter, 
the first time he saw it, and how he was so be¬ 
witched by it, or the face under it—he hardly 
knew which, for sunbonnet and wearer were 
equally bewitching, it seemed to him—that he 
had walked home with Hester Mason, and had 
hard w*ork to keep from proposing to her. He 
wondered now, and he had wondered many times 
in the five-and-twenty years gone by, why he had 
never proposed to her. He had meant to marry 
her, an_d he was sure she liked him in the old 
days, but—and he always thought of it with & 
sigh—something had come between them, and 
she had married Robert Keene, and he had mar¬ 
ried his cousin, Mary. Fate must have had some¬ 
thing to do with it, he concluded. As he looked 
at Hester’s daughter, the old fire stirred under 
the dust and ashes of the dead years, and he felt 
a little flame springing up in his heart. 

“ Good-morning, Lucy,” he said, leaning across 
the fence.. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Lucy, with a little start. 
“I didn’t think any one was near, and you al¬ 
most scared me. Isn’t it pleasant? I told 
mother it was so nice out-of-doors that I couldn’t 
stay in the house.” • 

“Yes, it w pleasant,” answered the squire, 
looking straight into her pretty face. “ How it ; 
your mother, Lucy ?” 

“Oh, she’s well,” answered Lucy. “What 
splendid strawberries you are going to have! < 
The meddlesome hens got into our garden, and < 
Vol. LXXV.—17. 


j mother says she don’t think we’ll hare a pailful 
| of berries.” 

5 “I want to know!” exclaimed the squire. “Now, 
| you just tell your mother she’s welcome to all she 
\ wants out of my patch. She can have ’em just as 
\ well as not. There’s goin’ to be a sight more’n 
| we’ll want, and I don’t like to have ’em wasted.” 

| “ I’ll tell her, and I know she’ll be delighted 

| with the chance,” answered Lucy. “ You know 
she’s such a hand to make strawberry preserves!” 

“ Yes, I do,” answered the squire, thinking of 
old times. “ And I remember that she used to 
beat all the old housekeepers, too. They used to 
say she had a knack of making strawberry jam, 
that they couldn’t get hold of.” 

“She hasn’t lost it yet,” laughed Lucy. 
“ She’ll be glad to have you come to tea, some¬ 
time, and try s^me she made last year.” 

“I will,” said the squire. “Le’m me see! 
To-day’8 Wednesday. Tell her I’ll come over 
Saturday, if it’s agreeable; and I guess the ber¬ 
ries’ll be ripe, so I can pick a pailful by that time. 
If they are. I’ll bring over some.” 

“ Thank you,” said Lucy. “ We’ll expect you 
to tea, Saturday, then.” 

“ Yes,” answered the squire, feeling very much 
as he used to when her mother smiled at him. 
“ I had a letter from Charley, yesterday. He’s 
coming home in a day or two, to stay.” 

“That’ll be pleasant—for you,” said Lucy, 
stooping down to pick a daisy. How could he 
see the blush behind the sunbonnet ? If he had, 
it might have set him thinking. 

“ Yes, it will,” responded the squire. “ Char¬ 
ley’s a good boy, and I get pretty lonesome with¬ 
out him. I wish he’d take it into his head to 
settle down.” 

“I must be going,” said Lucy. “Don’t dis¬ 
appoint us, now.” 

“I won’t,” answered the squire, and then she 
went on, and he went back to pulling weeds. 

(278) 
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“ I s’pose it’s foolish to think of such a thing,” 
he said to himself, by and by, “but folks do just 
such foolish things as that would be. I don’t 
know as it’s anybody’s business but ours. If I 
see fit to marry Lucy, and she’s willin’, I’m 
going to do itand the squire looked about defi¬ 
antly, os if he half expected some one to object 
to it. 

Charley came home that afternoon. 

“ I B’pose I’ll have to tell him what I’ve been 
thinking about,” thought the squire. “ I declare, 
I hate to I I’d sooner take a horse-whippin’, but 
there ain’t no use of dreadin’ it and puttin’ it off, 
as I know of. The sooner it’s done with the 
better.” • 

Accordingly, when they were sitting on the 
piazza, after tea, he began to break the news. 

“ I—I’ve been thinkin’ some, lately, of gettin’ 
a new housekeeper,” he stammered, growing very 
red in the face. 

“Doesn’t aunt Sarah want to stay?” asked 
Charley, unsuspectingly. 

“ I—I meant—ahem!—a housekeeper of—of 
—of another kind!” explained the squire, explos¬ 
ively, wiping his face very energetically, after the 
completion of the difficult sentence. 

“ I think I begin to understand,” said Charley, 
in great surprise. “ May I ask who it is?” 

“It’s—it’s—down the road!” answered tlio 
squire, choking considerably over the words, and 
jerking his thumb over his shoulder in the direc¬ 
tion of the widow Keene’s. 

“ Thnt’s the way the wind blows, is it?” laughed 
Charley. “ I’m glad to hear it. You couldn’t 
do better if you hunted the world over.” 

“I’m glad to hear you say so,” said his father, 
much relieved. “ I felt sure you’d like to have 
Lucy as—as a—a member of the family.” 

“ I haven’t the least objection to such an ar¬ 
rangement,” answered Charley, with a twinkle 
in his eyes. 

“ Thank the Lord, that’s over with,” said the 
squire, drawing a long breath, as Charley strolled 
off down the path in the twilight. “ That’s a 
sensible boy. I wonder, now, that he never took 
a fancy to Lucy. I s’pose folks’ll say I’m an old 
fool, but I don’t care. She ain’t the first one 
that’s married a man old enough to be her 
lather.” 

"While he sat there and thought the matter 
over, Charley was telling Lucy that his father had 
keener eyes than lie had given him credit for, 
and scorned to understand perfectly well how 
matters stood between them. What he told her 
after that is none of your business, nor mine, 
though I am quite sure it had something to do 
with Lucy’s being “ one of the family.” 


About four o’clock, on Saturday afternoon, the 
squire, in his best coat, and with a pail of straw¬ 
berries on his arm, knocked at Mrs. Keene’s door. 

“ Good-afternoon,” she said, opening the door 
to her visitor. He couldn’t help thinking that 
her face was almost as fair as it had been 
twenty-five years ago, as she welcomed him in. 

“ Here’s some strawberries,” he said, present¬ 
ing his offering. “Lucy said the hens played 
mischief with yours.” 

“ I’m a thousand times obliged to you,” said 
the widow. “ If I have anything that you’d 
like, I hope you’ll say so.” 

The squire wanted to say he’d like her 
daughter, but concluded he wouldn’t, just then. 

By that time, he was in the sitting-room. 
Who should he see there, but Charley, holding 
worsted for Lucy to wind, and seeming very 
much at home. 

“I—I didn’t expect to see you here,” he 
stammered. 

“ I was fortunate enough to get an invitation 
to tea, too,” answered Charley. “You kept it 
pretty sly ; but I wasn’t to be cheated out of /ny 
share of the strawberry preserves.” 

Then Lucy and Charley tried hard to look 
very demure, and failed, and finally got to 
laughing. The squire felt his face growing 
uncomfortably warm. 

“Just see what he brought us,” said the 
widow, displaying the berries. “ If you’ll hull 
some, Lucy, we’ll have a shortcake for tea. I re¬ 
member you used to be rather fond of shortcake, a 
good many years ago,” she 6aid to the squire, and 
smiling till a dimple showed itself in each cheek. 

“I know what you’re thinkin’ of,” responded 
he. “ That was a little the best shortcake I ever 
came across, Hester and then they both laughed 
over the recollection of somo pleasant event in 
by-gone years. Then Lucy and her mother went 
to the kitchen, and the squire and his eon were 
left together. 

“ I—I’ve spoken to her about being one of the 
family, and she’s willing,” said Charley, with .a 
little blush. 

“ 1 That!” The squire felt hot and cold by 
turns. “ I—I don’t understand 1” 

“ You know what you said the other night, 
when you told mo you thought of getting her 
mother for a housekeeper,” explained Charley. 
“I supposed from that, that you understood 
Lucy aud I intended to be married sometime. 
We’ve talked it over, and it’s all settled.” 

The squire was speechless, for the space of a 
minute. What lie thought in that length of time, 
could not be condensed into a page of this 
; magazine. 
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“ I hope you’ll be happy,” he managed to say, 
▼ery faintly, at last. 

Just then, the widow came in. 

“ I’ve got the cake baking,” she said. “ Lucy 
said she’d hull the berries and set the table, and 
sent me in to * play lady.’ So I came.” 

Charley concluded he could hull strawberries, 
too, and slipped out into the kitchen. 

The squire had made up his mind again. If 
he couldn’t have Lucy, he’d have her mother. 
Come to think it all over, it was a great deal 
better that way. He wondered how he could 
have been foolish enough to think of marrying a 
girl of twenty, and he fifty. Ridiculous! 

The widow talked about this and that; but 
his mind seemed to be wandering. So much so, 
that his replies were hardly appropriate at times. 

“What’s the use of waiting?” thought he. 
“It might as well be settled now ns any time.” 

A happy thought came to him, as he cast about 
for words to express his desire with. 

“ Hester,” very suddenly, and with the energy 
of desperation, “you said if you had anything 
I’d like, I was welcome to it. I want you !” 

“ Why, Squire Kimball I” cried the widow, 
blushing so rosily, that he felt sure she was 
prettier than her daughter. 


RETRO 


“Yes, I want you,” he said, waxing bolder. 
And then he told the most outrageous fib: “I 
came over, on purpose to tell you so. I hope 
you haven’t any objections.” 

When Lucy came in, half and hour later, to 
tell them supper was ready, Squire Kimball rose 
up, blushing like a girl, and said: 

“This is your mother, Lucy.” pointing to the 
widow. 

“I knew that a.long time ago,” answered 
Lucy, laughing. 

“ Goodness, what a blunder!” cried the squire. 
“ I meant, this was Miss Kimball, or goin’ to be.” 

“I s’pose I may kiss my father, then,” said 
Lucy, and kissed the delighted squire plump ou 
the mouth. 

“And you may give me another, for your 
fhther’n-law, while you’re about it,” he laughed. 

“One’ll answer for both,” said Lucy, archly. 

And then the squire gave his arm to the woman 
he had meant to marry, five-and-twcnty years 
before, and led her out to tea, perfectly satisfied 
with the way things had turned out. 

And so were all tho others. And, being in a 
happy frame of mind, the strawberry preserves 
and Bhortcake were properly appreciated, I am 
confident.' 


SPECT. 


BY FAITII LINCOLN. 


Oh ! I was proud and wrong, dear loro, 
Foolishly proud and wrong; 

But I bavo suffered long, dear lore, 
Ilave suffered much and long. 

Too late I know your worth, dear love, 
Too late your sterling worth. 

The noblest man on earth, dear love. 
On all the wide, wido earth. 

The bravest man I knew, dear love, 
The bravest man I knew; 


So tender and so true, dear love. 

So loyal, leal and true. 

If you could come again, dear love, 
Come back to mo again, 

You should not suo in vain, dear love, 
Sue for my love in vain. 

I did yon crnel wrong, dear love, 

A bitter, cruel wrong; 

Bnt,oh, tho years are long, dear love! 
The years are vory long. 


SONG. 

BY MAUD MEREDITH. 


'With thee, the hours are golden sands, 
That fly on wing^ of light; 

Like joyous birds In sunny lands, 

The sunshine falls more bright; 

Be true to me, my love, bo true: 

My joys and sunshine are from you. 

“Without theo all seems valueless, 

And cold and void to mo; 

This life and all that I possess, 


Are nothing without thee. 

In absence, dearest, bo thou true, 
I’vo nothing if I have not you. 

With thee, my life is glad and blest, 
Without thee, tempest-tossed. 
With theo, my heart in joy can rest, 
Without thy love, I’m lost 
Forget not, oh, I beg of you! 

Be true to mo, my love, bo true. 
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She hurried up, dripping, just as I reached 
the door-step myself. 

“ Come on in,” she said, in her soft, arch voice, 
with a touch of the pretty accent, into which, at 
times, she was wont to lapse. “ You don’t 
rightly know our August mists yet, Miss Farley.” 

“ But where have *you been? Is it a day for 
you to be out, either?” I looked down, as I 
spoke, with an amused smile. I say looked 
down, for I am rather a tall woman, and Isabel 
Musgrave was of the most fairy and fragile-like 
pattern. There she stood, in her dress of gray 
tweed, her soft, yellow hair tucked away under 
a trim, gray hat; the only spot of color about her 
being her blue, blue eyes, and the tiny knot of 
scarlet that fastened her snow-white collar. 

“ I’ve had rather a long walk; it was to see 
old Elspeth,” she answered, in a tired tone, 

“What! All the way to Pink hill!” I 
exclaimed. “ You do need looking after. I 
shall speak to Mr. Musgrave.” 

“ Oh, pray, let me beg of you not!” she cried, 
in an agitated whisper. “ Dear Miss Farley, I’d 
not have papa know it, for the world.” 

The door was opened by the servant, as she 
spoke, and there the conversation closed. But I 
wondered, as I went to my room, what could 
have made her walk three miles, on such a 
wet, dismal day. 

I had come to Europe, with my young brother, 
Howard, principally on account of his health, 
which had been broken down by severe study. 
On board the steamer, I had been complaining, 
to a Scotch lady, whose acquaintance I made, of 
the discomfort of hotels. 

“ As you are going to Edinburgh,” she said, 
“I know just the place for you. A lonely, old- 
time house, on St. Andrew’s Square. Its owner, 
James Musgrave, more’s the pity, has run 
through two fortunes, and one of his girls is 
free enough from false shame, to be willing to 
take-a few boarders. You’ll meet nobody there, 
but ‘ people of consideration,* as the Scotch say, 
that is the gentry. As for Isabel, the daughter, 
* Wee Tibbie,’ as they call her at home, she’s the 
most lovable creature I’ve ever known. Poor 
child ! she has a hard time of it, what with her 
two oldish, fine-lady sisters, and her spendthrift 
father.” Taking this advice, I went to the Mus- 
graves, and was soon domiciled there. 


< It was really a fine, old house, fall of curious 

< and rare belongings. The dining-room and 
S breakfast-room were below stairs, on the first 
j floor, and each was hung with family portraits of 
1 the Musgraves. Among these was a lovely young 
| girl, painted by Sir Peter Lely, a certain Barbara 
j Musgrave, whose father had taken her to France, 

when quite a child, and there remained, until the 
\ unquiet times in Scotland called him home, to 
i draw his sword by the side of the gallant 
i Montrose. Barbara had followed his fortunes, 

<’ and after the Restoration, going with Colonel 
| Musgrave to Charles’ Court, she married an 
\ Englishman, sending home to Scotland this beau- 
\ tiful picture of her more beautiful self, in the 
| court dress of the times, with dainty patches on 
J her dimpled chin, and her golden hair powdered, 
i Next her, hung a fair-haired boy, out, also, with 
| Prince Chailes, and who died fighting for the 
| House of Stuart, at Culloden. These, and a 
l dear, old granddame, in mob-cap and muslin 
\ kerchief, were the pride of the present repre- 

I sentatives of the Musgraves; and many a story 
did Howard coax Isabel to tell him of her dead 
and gone ancestors and ancestresses, whose faces 
| smiled so sweetly from their oaken frames. 

By and by, we came to know the household, 
| and an odd one it was. The two sisters, to whom 
Mrs. Denbigh had alluded, were half-sisters of 
< Isabel’s, and much her seniors. To them, the 

( grandeur of the Musgraves remained the same, 
and they kept up a curious farce of being 
j unaware that the inmates of the house were 
j there, save as guests. They were faded dames, 
! but with stately, superb manners, like their 
father. Isabel seemed like a wild blue bell 
beside them. And yet, upon her delicate, fairy- 
| like shoulders, fell the heat and burthen of tl^e 
battle of life; I suspected this, at first, but I 
found it out, in all its pathos, ere long. 

I Mr. Musgrave sat in his accustomed seat, be- 
} nign and courtly, as we went down to dinner, at 
! which covers were laid for quite a company. 

| There, too, was old Mrs. Hobby, always boasting 
j of her diamonds, and disputing about creeds; 

| James Titherspoon, an antiquated Scotch beau; 

| Monsieur Auber, a young French medical student; 

S Mr. Ross, a queer, dried-up old Scotchman, and 
others, not necessary for my story. I always sat 
on the left of Isabel. 

(276) 
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As I took my seat, I noticed that the chair, on 
her right, was vacant, and was about asking after 
its usual occupant, when Mr. Musgrave’8 hearty 
voice broke forth: 

u And where is John Moray ? He has a canny 
Scotch head of his, and might be a Q. C. before 
two years, if he only knew how to be punctual.” 

“ Many thanks, sir,” said a voice, half-laugh- 
ingly, as the speaker came in. “ I wish I was 
as sure of my Q. C., as I am of that soup, which 
I see is not yet taken away; and isn’t that 
punctual enough?” 

He was nothing very special to look at, this 
John Moray. He might be, in age, anywhere 
from thirty to fifty, but though his hair, on the 
temples, was gray, his fine fresh skin, and clear, 
gray eyes made him retain a look of youth still. 
The face was rather stern and grave, habitually, 
and there were deep lines about it, which noth¬ 
ing but the pencil of care ever draws; very like¬ 
ly, a casual observer would have seen in him j 
only a middle-aged, grave Scotchman. Unless j 
they had learned to watch for his rare, sweet 
smile, or heard his voice grow gentle, instinc¬ 
tively, as it always did to women or children; in 
short, I suppose I am a fanciful old maid, and no 
doubt Howard would have laughed at me for con¬ 
structing any romance for John Moray. 

Isabel looked up at him in her pretty, arch 
way, as he took his seat. “ I am sure you will 
need your hot soup after crossing the gardens in 
this mist,” she said. “ It is excessively raw and 
cold for the season.” 

“ Then you have been out,” he said, in a lower 
tone. “ Don’t you call that foolish, on a day like 
this?” 

Isabel’s color changed, as she caught my eye. 
‘‘Don’t you know,” she said, playfully, “that 
we women pride ourselves on being able to endure 
the elements ? Did not Barbara Musgrave, yon¬ 
der,” waving her hand toward a portrait on the 
wall, “ride many a mile, through storm and 
tempest, with her father, when he was out with 
Montrose ?” 

John Moray made no answer, but devoted him¬ 
self to his dinner, like a hungry man, and the 
tea-tray (always the conclusion of our repast,) 
was set down in front of Isabel before he spoke 
again; this time, to address me, as he caught my 
eye. 

“ I heard of a window for you, to-day, Miss 
Farley,” he said, pleasantly; “a very desirable 
one, in Charlotte Square.” 

Whereupon arose a series of questions from 
different voices, and a very animated discussion j 
of the theme which was then stirring the hearts j 
of all Her Majesty’s loyal subjects in Edinburgh, \ 


> > 


namely, the approaching visit of the Queen, for 
the unveiling of the statue of the Prince Consort, 
now completed, and erected in Charlotte Square. 

After awhile, I made myself heard, and ascer¬ 
tained that the window was to be had, as Isabel 
expressed it, “at a price for Americans /” and 
Mr. Musgrave here interposed by offering to pro¬ 
cure one for me at the residence of a friend in 
the same locality, at a mere nominal sum. And 
then the party broke up, some to go out, 
others to the drawing-room. 

I had letters to write for the American mail, 
and therefore went to my own room, directly after 
dinner, and did not emerge again until nearly 
eleven o’clock. Then, remembering that Peggy, 
the waitress, had probably retired, and wishing 
to procure a glass of water, I stepped out into the 
hall, on my way down stairs. As I got to the 
landing, the door-bell rang, and I drew back into 
the niche at the head of the stairs, to wait until 
the bell was answered. Standing thus, out of 
sight, I became an unwilling auditor of what 
followed. 

“ I cannot tell you !” said Isabel’s voice, with a 
sob that was almost a wail of despair. “ Do not 
ask me. Take the cross, and loan me what you 
choose. You say you want to help me; then ' 
why fret me with questions I would rather die 
than answer?” 

I shrank back closer in my corner, unable 9 
either to go into the room, or down the staircase, 
without attracting attention, and then I heard 
John Moray answer: 

“ Poor child !” very compassionately. “ I do 
not mean to fret you. But why is it easier to 
give me a half confidence than a whole one?” 

I seemed destined to be included in it also, for 
a gentleman had entered below stairs, and was 
holding a long conversation with Mr. Musgrave 
in the hall, and my nerves were not equal to a 
descent, arrayed, os I was, in my white wrapper. 

I lost the first half of Isabel’s next sentence, but 
the last was audible: 

“ Nobody but old Elspeth, and she would die 
rather than betray a Musgrave.” 

“ And would not I?” asked John Moray, with 
sudden passion. Then, in a colder voice, “ But 
I detain you. Here are two five-pound notes; 
to-morrow I can give you all you wish.” 

“ No, no !” she cried, bursting into tears, and 
before I could move, she flashed through the 
partly open door, and was upon me, stumbling 
into my arms, half-blinded, as she was, by cry¬ 
ing. As I folded this poor, trembling little thing 
to my bosom, she tried to pull herself away, 
murmuring some excuse. Still holding her hand, 

I guided her along the hall, to my door. 
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“ You must come in/’ I said. “ You are quite j where I sat, leaning out of the window, and feast- 
worn out from your long walk, this morning.” j ing my eyes with the beautiful spectacle before 
So I put her in my big arm chair, and chatted ! me. The crowded streets, full of joyous-looking 
kindly and nonchalantly about nothing, until the j people; the Hussars, on their splendid, black 
trembling ceased, and she looked up at me with j horses, stationed twelve paces apart; while be- 
grateful, questioning eyes. I tween each mounted soldier stood a proud-looking 

“ 1 am not going to ask you anything about it,” < Highlander, in the handsome dress of the Forty- 
I said, answering the mute appeal. “ When you \ second Regiment (this line extending from the 
want my aid or my sympathy, you will come to \ palace to the square, on both sides of the way, 
me, frankly, I am sure. But take an older the Queen was to pass); all this made up a novel 
woman’s advice, my bonnie, wee Tibbie—” ! scene. And when, at last, amid the crashing and 

“ Don’t call me so !” came a cry of pain. j booming of the castle’s guns, Sir Colin Campbell’s 
I was startled, (for it was her father’s pet regiment, the gallant Seventy-ninth Highlanders, 
name for her, and we all used it, sometimes,) but j of Lucknow fame, appeared, as the special guard 
I went on, more guardedly. “Take my advice, i of honor to the Queen, I cried out, with a vehe- 
and don’t use the sex’s privilege of wounding an j mence quite unbecoming my staid and sober 
honest heart.” ! years, and my republican blood: 

She turned very pale, and I should have re- \ “ Oh, how can they ? The very idea of any 

pented my hardihood, but she threw her pretty j one but a royal Stuart passing through Edinburgh, 
arms around ray neck, and said, in the saddest with the pipers playing the ‘White Cockade 1’ ” 
voice I ever heard, “ Aye, that's the worst of all! How they all laughed at mo 1 Isabel declared 
Oh, John, John 1” i that I need never again scold her for being a fierce 

I could only clasp her closer, and wait for the j little Jacobite; and Howard vowed that I was so 
fresh storm of agonized sobs to subside. And | perverse that 1 would not even look at the Queen, 
when she raised her head, she looked so wan and i But Howard belied me; for, moreover, in my 
shadowy that I was fairly alarmed. j woman’s soul, I felt what a trying moment it was 

“ 1 will go now,” she said, huskily ; “will you for the wife, when Her Majesty drew back the 
kiss me, please, and forget all this, as if it had curtains, and displayed the superb statue of her 
never happened ?” And then, after a most ten- beloved Prince Consort. 

der embrace, she fled away, up the staircase, to j We were applauding with the crowd, and 
her own room, above mine, where, for more ^ Musgrave was so moved with the whole thing, 
than an hour afterward, I heard the light, rest- j that he began to tug at his pocket, for the obvious 
less footfall overhead, pacing its lonely round. \ purpose of extracting his pocket handkerchief 
The weather had been changeable, and partly ; from it. As he pulled it out, something dazzling 
rainy; but on the eighteenth of August, the day j bright rolled from between its folds, and fell on 
rose clear and lovely. All Edinburgh was in gala the floor, at Mrs. Hobby’s feet. She plunged 
dress; from llolyrood, over Caltou Hill, to the \ down to pick up the glittering object, at the same 
castle, hung banners and escutcheons; every win- j instant that Mr. Musgrave started up from his 
dow and doorway bloomed with flowers, aud gar- ! chair, and I heard her cry, chilly: 
lands of the beautiful Scotch heather; while the “Why—what!—my diamond brooch! Blessed 

breeze on Arthur’s Seat caught the folds of the ban- \ powers, Mr. Musgrave, how did it come in your 
ner of Scotland, and flung the yellow lion proudly ' pocket? It’s been missing since Thursday, and 
aloft. Perhaps there is no city whose natural j I told Miss Isabel I thought it was stolen by—” 
picturesquencss so aids decoration and military j John Moray’s hand was on her arm. “ For 
display as “ Auld Reekieand the Scotch, ever \ God’s sake, madam, hush! Isabel, look at your 
loyal as they are, seemed delighted to outvie each j father.” 

other in their welcome to their sovereign. j There was need. Without a sound, the poor. 

Full half an hour before the time appointed for j old man had dropped back in his chair, ghastly 
the starting of the procession from Holy wood j and motionless, like one dead, and over him stood 
palace, we were safely ensconced at our window j Isabel, with his white head on her bosom, 
on the square. I had cordially invited all the j “ Stand back !” she cried, as, with one impulse, 
party at the house to accompany me, but, only | we all sprang to aid her. “He is mine—my poor, 
succeeded in securing the Musgraves, Mr. Tith- j old father! You cannot wish to hurt him or 
erspoon, Mrs. Hobby, and John Moray; the others j punish him now! Oh, I knew—I knew it would 
had arranged to go elsewhere. I gave old Mr. ; kill him ! Papa, papa, speak once again to your 
Musgrave the post of honor in the centre of the \ ain dochter—your wco Tibbie! It’s only me, 
group, and had found a small corner for myself, ; papa; nobody shall ever take you from me!” 
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I think there was not a dry eye but her own ] 
in the room. My own tears poured down like 
rain; poor Mrs. Hobby, still densely bewildered, 
was sobbing violently; Mr. Titherspoon and 
Howard had retreated to the farthest corner; 
and John Moray alone went up to the little 
passionate figure. 

“ Isabel!” How gently the calm voice fell on 
the girl’s tortured brain ! “ Nobody knows but 

ourselves, and I think I may answer”—looking 
beseechingly at our group, as we stood there, 
helplessly—“I am sure I can promise you, that 
this— this mistake will go no farther.” 

“Oh, yes, yes!” cried Mrs. Hobby, wringing 
her hands, and her cap-strings quivering with 
excitement, “ never, never, to anybody, Miss 
Isabel. A bruised reed—” But Howard seized 
her, from behind, and nobody heard. 

It was a terrible tragedy, ending our gala day. 
Bor while the bands played, and the multitude 
outside shouted, the poor old man was dying. 
He never spoke coherently again. Once he called 
his wife’s name. And then, just at tlio last, he 
gave an upward glance, a kindly smile at the 
pale face bending over him. 

“ My ain blue bell—my—wco Tibbie 1” came 
the gasping breath ; then silence. 

I stayed with Isabel until the pageant was 
over, and John Moray could bring a carriage. 
She never moved or spoke when we took her away 
from her father, but every few seconds, a dread¬ 
ful thrill would pass over the delicate frame, that 
was terrible to witness. I helped her down the 
stair, and we took her home, and laid her on her 
own bed. That night, when tears had come to 
relieve her poor tortured brain, she told me the 
whole pitiful story. For the past two years, it 
appeared, her father had been acting very 
strangely. The first symptom that Isabel noticed 
of hi3 strange mania, was the disappearance, 
piece by piece, of the small articles of silver in 
the house; then her own jewelry, and some lace. 
The poor girl had obliged herself to watch him, 
day and night, and the agony of fear, lest he 
should betray himself, was terrible to bear. 
Mrs. Hobby had spoken to Isabel, several days 
before, of the loss of her brooch, and the girl 
had instantly suspected where it had gone, but 
her father had evidently secreted it about his 
person, as she could find no trace of it in the 
hiding places where she had occasionally found 
articles he had stolen. She showed me one 
curious hiding place; a small partition in the 
chimney of his bed-room. One thing was quite 
singular ; Isabel said she found she could remove 
the things, one by one, and her father never 
seemed to detect her, or his loss, but would 


frequently steal the same object again. Money, 
however, was the exception ; she never had been 
able to recover any of it, nor did she know how 
or where he spent it. The poor child was often 
put to sore straits in consequence of this, and 
could hardly keep money enough in the house 
for current expenses. It was this which had 
induced her to apply to John Moray for tempo¬ 
rary aid; for, she said, she had frequently 
thought that he suspected the nature of her 
trial. 

I asked Isabel why she had never applied to a 
physician, and she told me that she had, and to 
one of the most celebrated in Edinburgh. The 
doctor had pronounced it a case of brain-affection, 
probably induced by typhoid fever, from which 
her father had suffered, several years previous. 
And so she had gone on, suffering, and concealing, 
until, as she said, it seemed, at times, as if she 
could endure it no longer. Old Elspcth, her 
nurse, had been her only confidant; her sisters 
would never have had nerve enough to bear the 
shock of such tidings: and so the poor child 
struggled on, all alone. 

“I used to think, sometimes,” she said, 
wearily, “ that poor papa was half-conscious of 
his own infirmity, and now I am sure he was ; for 
the discovery brought on the shock which killed 
him. My poor papa! Oh, Miss Farley, he 
loved me so ! I was always his baby—his 4 Wee 
Tibbie ;* ” and then she fell to weeping again, 
until, from sheer bodily exhaustion, she dropped 
asleep. 

It was a sad week in the beautiful house in St. 
Andrew’s Square. People came and went; for 
the Musgraves were highly respected in Edin¬ 
burgh. But Isabel would see no one, not even 
John Moray, before the funeral. At last, that 
came, gloomy and dreadful, as all Scotch funerals 
of ceremony are, and I was glad to go up to the 
drawing-room, and lay off my crape trimmings, 
open the shutters, and look out at Arthur’s Seat, 
which the setting sun was flooding with its paly 
gold. 

A hand, laid gently on my shoulder, reminded 
mo that I was not alone. But to my surprise, it 
was John Moray, and not Howard, to whom the 
hand belonged. 

“ Miss Farley,” he said, in a strangely hesi¬ 
tating manner, for him, “ will you do me a favor ?” 

Of course, I said, instantly and heartily, that 
he might consider it granted ; there’s no denying 
that John Moray was a favorite of mine, front 
the first. 

“ It is—can you—” then he corrected himself, 
for the third time. 44 1 want, more than I can 
tell you, to see Miss Isabel, for a few moments. 
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Will you ask her to come here, and see me—and 
will you add to your very great kindness, by 
remaining in the room?” I must have looked 
surprised, for he added, more hastily: 14 She is 
all alone in the world now, and I would like to 
think that you are her friend, at this time.” 

I went along the corridor, with a curious, half- 
amused sensation, wondering if this was what 
mothers feel, when they realiie that their girls 
are about to try their wings, for flight from the 
home-nest; and before I reached Isabel’s door, I 
had decided that John Moray’s way was a very 
wise way, indeed, and that, for my part, I should 
give him a hearty God-speed in his wooing. 

Isabel stood in the centre of the room, looking 
almost a shadow of her former self, so wan and 
pale, in her flowing black dress; but the dainty, 
sweet face was the same as ever. 

“ Isabel,” I said, taking her hand, “ I am sent 
for you to come to the drawing-room! John 
Moray begged that you would come.” 

To my surprise, she yielded immediately, 
though her hand shook, and her eyes filled with 


tears. He was standing in the window, looking 
off toward his native hills of fife, but he turned 
instantly, as the light step came across the 
floor. 

“ I have never thanked you for what you said 
and did, that dreadful day,” she said, simply, 
letting her hand rest in his, and raising her blue, 
blue eyes to his face. “ You were always good, 
and—” here there was a falter, “dear papa was | 
so fond of you.” 

He saw the little, up-turned, flower-like face 
close beside him, and steady, sober John Moray 
forgot all he had meant to say, when he had re¬ 
quested me to be present at a formal interview, 
for pressing the tiny hand to his breast, he only 
said, brokenly: 

“ My bonnie wee thing, you are all alone, and 
sore afraid ! I have loved you so long, so long; 
will you come to me, forevermore ?” 

And, as I discreetly vanished from my post on 
the threshold, closing the door behind me, I heard 
a soft voice, with a ring of joy in it, answer: 

“ Yes, John!” 


REVERIE. 


. BY ELLA 

The day had boon wild and stormy. 

And full of the wind’s unrest, 

And I sat alone by the window, 

While the sunset dyed the west; 

And the holy hush of twilight. 

As the day went over the hill, 

Like a spirit’s voice seemed speaking, 

And saying, “Peace, bo Btill.” 

Then I thought, with a sudden longing, 

That it might be so with my woes; 

That the life so wild and restless, 

When it reached the ovo’s repose. 

Might glow with a golden glory, 

And bo crowned with peace and rest; 


WHEELER. 

And the holy calm of twilight 
Might come to my troubled breast. 

All of the pain and passion, 

That trouble my life’s long day, 

As the winds go down at sunset, 

May suddenly pass away, 

And the wild and turbulent billows, 
That surge in my heart at will, 

8 hall be hushed into calm and silence, 
By the whisper, “ Peace, be still.” 

And my soul grow full of patience, 
And I said, “ I can bear it all; 

Though the day be long and stormy. 
The twilight, at lost, must fulL” 


VIOLETS. 

BY FANNY DRISCOLL. 


My azure-eyed darlings, come out from your hiding, 
Where have yon been all the winter so long ? 

The robins and blue-birds have come from the southland, 
Como with tiioir twitter of gludsomest song. 

Up from the chilly, brown mould of the garden, 

The spears of the lily start rugged and green; 

Tho sunshine is warm as the kiss of a lover, 

And glorifies earth with its goklenest sheen. 

Come out from your hiding, my axil re-eyed darlings, 
Earth holds no blossoms so dainty as yon. 


The spring-time, your lover, doth wait for your coming— 
Wait with a heart that is patient and true. 

The brooklet is calling yon, sweets, from your dreaming, 
Calling with laughter so riant and gay; 

And the birds In the elm branches out in the garden, 

Call to yon, call to you, all the long day. 

The snnshino doth woo yon with warm glowring kisses, 
The breezes come whispering over the lea; 

My azn re-eyed darlings, my fidr fragile darlings. 

Oh, come to the spring-time, that waiteth with mel 
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The green Venetian shutters of the villa 
opposite, jalouses they call them in Italy, 'were 
Hide open, and through the ample window, that 
reached to the floor, I saw a little girl, a perfect 
dream of loveliness, playing with her doll. 

We had taken a house on the Riviera, not far 
from Mentone, Dick Winter, and I, preferring it to 
Nice, which was too exciting for a confirmed 
cripple like myself. Dick was my cousin, and 
ever since my misfortune, he had devoted him¬ 
self to me with the most unselfish affection, even 
accompanying me abroad. 

Just across the road, or rather country lane, 
stood another villa, that was separated from the 
highway only by a low terrace. It had been 
shut up ever since our arrival. To-day, however, 
for the first time, I had observed signs of habita¬ 
tion in it. Now that the windows were opened, 
I could see quite into the principal apartment, 
for my Bath chair had been wheeled under the 
palms of my garden, close to the hedge, and 
therefore not fifty feet from the opposite villa. 

“Well, Percy, old fellow,” cried Dick’s hearty 
voice, as he came out to see me; “ how are you, 
this morning?” 

“ Hush!” I said. “ Look across there. If 
you speak louder, you may frighten her away.” 

Dick looked. “ Charming,” he said. “A per¬ 
fect little fairy! She comes out, in her dark dress, 
against the colored stucco of the wall behind her, 
as in a picture of Titian.” 

“It makes an old cripple like me young 
again,” I answered. “ How absorbed she is in 
her doll. But hark! what an odd sound.” 

Patter, patter, patter, it came, on the still 
morning air, one tiny little tap after another, 
Hke walnut shells walking. The next instant, a 
cat, her hind feet shod in miniature boots, stalked 
gravely across the opposite room, and up to the 
little girl, who soon threw down her doll, and 
crying. “ Oh! you delicious little puss in boots,” 
seized the intruder, and began to hug her, as if 
she would hug the breath out of her. 

Dick burst into laughter. “The mischievous 
little imp,” he said. “She has shod the cat. 
Who can she be ?” j 

“ As she speaks English, she must be English, 
or American,” I said. “The latter, I think. 
She’s just such a golden-haired little darling as 
one sees looking out of windows, in Boston, I 


sometimes. Will we ever live to get back there V * 
And I sighed. 

“ Yes, and before long,” Dick answered, 
cheerily. “ The winter here, as the Aix doctor 
said, will set you on your legs again, for life.” 

Dear Dick I For the two years that I had 
been invalided, he had persisted in giving up, as 
I have said, everything for me. He had come, 
as a last resort, to Europe with me, that I 
might try the different doctors and waters, in 
the hope of cure. 

So little hope was left me, however, of any such 
result, that, alone I should never have under¬ 
taken the journey. We stayed awhile at Aix-les- 
[ Barras, where Doctor Brachd thought Nice 
[ advisable for the winter following. The entire 
! change of scene and air, he said, would 
I strengthen me. So we came to the Riviera. 

| I had been lying under the palms, in front of 
| our villa, all this time. Dick now entered the 
; house, and returned, directly, with an armful of 
; exquisite roses, which he threw over me. 

At this instant, a small voice, from behind the 
; chair-back, said, “ But for me —have the messieurs 
no roses for little Fiorella at all?” 

Unobserved, the small maid from across the 
road, having perceived us, had left the house, 
and stolen up, doll in hand, and “ Puss in Boots” 
gravely following. 

I replied, shaking my head, wishing to tease 
her, a little, “ Roses are for invalids.” 

She answered, readily enough: 

“ But then I shall be an—what is it— invalid f ” 

“And will you give me kisses for roses?” 
asked Dick. 

“ To you—yes,” she said, after having regarded 
him for some minutes; “ because you are only a 
boy—and—and so very handsome ,” she added, 
demurely. 

“ A scratch and a caress,” laughed Dick. “ A 
* Puss in Boots’ yourself, or a miniature woman.” 

“And to me?” I asked. 

“ Oh! young ladies are never kissed by 
grown-up gentlemen,” she pronounced, oracu¬ 
larly. “ The hands, yes, if monsieur likes ; but 
the face never! that is for parents. 

“Great heaven8! Percy, what is it?” I hear 
Dick saying, as if he were afar off; and I feel 
myself to be first like fainting, then quite 
mad and delirious. 
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For, through the window of the opposite villa, < 
and on to the terrace, floating toward us, with s 
the queenly, gliding tread I knew so well, and > 
her tall figure and lily-face, as I remembered > 
them eight years ago, comes my only love—my j 
false, cruel, mercenary, forsworn, yet still beau- j 
tiful love! * 

Down the terrace steps, across the road, in at \ 
the gate she comes, the ghost of my dead faith j 
and youth, trailing sombre robes about her, out \ 
of which her white throat and beautiful face $ 
rises, the sun gilding her brown hair, and lighting l 
her false eyes, with a divine beauty. ! 

Ah ! she sees me! I had rightly judged her \ 
cold heart; for even the sight of the wrecked ) 
manhood of one to whom she once confessed her J 
love—one who had held her sweet, lithe body in \ 
his arms and against his furiously beating heart i 
—had no power to call a faintest flush to her 5 
cheek, a quicker throb to her pulse. j 

She comes up to me, after a slight start and j 
hesitation, and gives me her slender, cool hand, i 
A faint, courteous smile is on her lips. \ 

“So glad to meet you,” she says, with her \ 
cool, high-bred air. j 

“ Mi ini—mimi!” calls out the child, at this \ 
juncture. “ See the lovely roses! Here are \ 
three, red, yellow, and pink, and you will putS 
them on your breast. Oh I beautiful mamma, j 
won’t you?” \ 

She stooped, flushing slightly. At least she \ 
was capable of mother-love, I said to myself: | 
this beautiful creature, who had been false to all 1 
other. < 

Dick greeted her but slightly. Could it be j 
that the boy had heard of my youthful | 
shipwreck ? I hoped not. • \ 

After a few courteous commonplaces, she left l 

us, her child clinging to her skirts, as she glided > 
away and disappeared; “Puss In Boots” still! 

following gravely after. ! 

I think I did not much mind her vicinity, after | 
the first shock; being now sure that I despised J 
her, as much os I had formerly adored her. 
This is the story of our mutual past: 

To come home, during the perils of our civil 
war, and find that my promised wife was actually 
married to a very rich cousin—what surer method 
could there be, for making a contemptuous 
acquaintance out of a devoted lover? 

I considered myself cured. Cured, at one 
stroke, of all possible desire even to remember 
the past. Perhaps a merely human being, loving 
with all the strength of a strong man’s youth, 
cannot bo cured so Boon of that sweet madness. 
Perhaps I was too confident in my pride and 
contempt, and really desperate. I did not believe 


it. So long as active service left me no moment 
for thought—so long as there was danger to face, 
and fatigue to support—I drove thought away 
with a strong hand. 

No night was too dark or stormy, no swamp 
too deadly, no bullet-rain too perilous. After 
incredible hardships in the field, came a night, 
after battle, when I slept in the rain; then, 
finally, my overworn frame gave way, and since 
that hour I have been crippled by rheumatism, 
and had never walked. 

Doubtless, Edith Preston, in her far-off conti¬ 
nental life, for she had gone to Europe after her 
marriage, had lost all sympathy with me. With 
what joy she must have hugged her riches and 
success to her heart, when she knew how 
narrowly she had escaped marrying a cripple, 
cut off from the riches and honor, which he had 
hoped to gain for her, in his now forcibly relin¬ 
quished profession! The accident of meeting 
like this should make us, none the less, strangers 
henceforth. 

For some time, as I have said, her vicinity was 
nothing to me. I saw the child after, and was 
able to love her, in spite of her parentage. She 
was such a winsome little maid. 

The mother evidently did not grudge me that 
solace, for it was plain that her commands had 
been laid upon the child’s nurse, not to interfere 
in our friendship. As often as my chair was 
wheeled out of doors, under the palms, came the 
little one, to trundle a wheelbarrow, which 
she filled with gravel, to sit in the warm sand, 
and “make a garden,” of rootless twigs and 
flowers, soon grubbed up with her relentless 
spade, to give place to new eccentricities of land¬ 
scape gardening—to dress my hair after as many 
new and various styles as Auguste herself; and 
sometimes, after exhausting my store of fairy 
tales, to drop asleep on my breast, her soft, 
parted lips near mine, and her sweet breath on 
my cheek. And always there came with her, 
grave as a court chamberlain, her Maltese cat, 
shod with its tiny shoes, which the child thought 
/ the funniest thing in the world. I came, at last, 

\ in consequence, to call Fifi herself “ Puss In 
j Boots.”, 

j What mutual confidences we exchanged, and 
\ what plans we formed for future happiness 
\ together! 

j “ Could not you be my papa?” she asked me, 
| one day, while Dick lay on the grass, near; and 
< ho lookod over the edge of his newspaper to make 
5 mo a grimace, as I answered, quite as gravely: 
j “That depends—haven’t you a papa, then?” 
S “Oh, not at all! At least he’s gone away to 
i be an angel, and isn’t any good, any longer, to 
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mamma and Fifi. Come, now, mamma will be 
charmed, and so shall 1!” 

I was astonished and disgusted to find that this 
childish announcement gave me a sudden heart- 
leap ; and then a cold shudder followed, so that 
I made Dick wheel me indoors. 

What was it to me that her mother was free— 
the woman whose cruel treachery had made me 
reckless and wasteful of the life and future she 
had scorned to share ? 

If I were so craven as to desire it, would she 
be likely to give herself to me, crippled and 
stricken as I had become—she, who broke faith 
with my youth, my love, and my hope ? 

She had, several times, sought me out in my 
garden nook ; but only for the exchange of com¬ 
monplaces, or to ask if her little one was too 
importunate. 

At least I had been able to be as freezing in 
my demeanor as she had been calm. 

Dick never spoke of her. So I concluded that 
he knew nothing of our mutual post, and had not 
remembered my paleness on meeting her. 

One day, when Fifi had nestled herself into 
my brouette, among the wraps at my feet, and 
was there conducting the toilettes of several nose¬ 
less and otherwise maimed dallies, “ Puss In 
Boots” looking gravely on, came an irruption of 
cousins, who had met Dick in Nice, the day be¬ 
fore, and had so found out my lair. 

“ Bad old Person!” pronounced my cousin 
Helen, squeezing my nose against her Venetian 
“dog-collar,” in a sisterly hug. 

“So you tried hiding, abandoned Relative?” 
asked Doris, taking me by the moustache, the 
better to salute me, while aunt Van Rensselaer 
quite choked me, in the fervor of her embrace. 

“What are you doing here, dear Boy?” 
queried the last, squinting curiously at the pretty 
baby nestled at my feet. 

“ Training for foot-racing, aunty,” I respond, 
cheerily. “What else?” 

“And whose is that little darling?” she 
pursues. 

“I’m mamma’s and pussy's,” responds Fifi, 
indignant at being left out of the conversation. 

“ Who is it she looks like, Dick?” asks Helen. 

“Like her mother, Mrs. Beeckman,” says \ 
Dick, shortly. J 

“ Not possible, Percy, that you still recognize i 
that woman,” cries my aunt., with the delicacy \ 
which characterizes one’s near relations. j 

“Pshaw, aunty Van!” said Dick. “She’s j 
very charming, and if we like her—why not?” j 

“ Well, after all that has come and gone, and j 
poor Percy there, in his chair, quite because of { 
that wicked woman’s—how do you do, Mrs. \ 


J Beeckman, my dear ? We were just adoring this 
\ little love of yours, and did not know you were 
| here, on the Riviera.” 

i For Edith Beeckman had come out to seek the 
| child, at that moment, and so met my relatives, 
j face to face. She gave a courteous, though hardly 
j cordial, reception to the three ladies; but presently 
softening, took Doris away, to drive with her, 
\ my aunt following their departure closely, in 

i dread of Dick’s calling her to account for the re¬ 
markable conclusion of her exordium. 

One day, 1 accepted an invitation to breakfast 
with my aunt. Dick drove me into Nice, and 
had me carried up stairs. But I did not know 
that Edith Preston was to be of the party, until 
I found her at my elbow, in the plainest and 
blackest of robes, which enhanced her pallor. 

She was the first woman who had the tact to 
ask services of me, after I had become a cripple. 
This morning, instead of offering to assist me, 
she let me render all the usual aid, of which a 

1 ' lady has need at table, even making no motion to 
pick up her handkerchief, which fell beside my 
chair. She actually, for the time, made me for- 
> get that I was not like other men. Heartless 
women, you see, may have tact! 

Thereafter, day by day, I saw more and more 
of Mrs. Beeckman. She took great pains with 
Dick’s French pronunciation, which was some¬ 
what defective. Their readings of Corneille and 
Racine went on under the palms, but at a suf¬ 
ficient distance not to be a bore to baby Florilla 
| and her Monsieur Pussy. For now that I so often 
j called her “ Puss In Boots,” she retorted by call- 
| ing me “ Monsieur Pussy.” * 
j The Van Rensselaers, too, brought us often to- 
| gether, in their rather noisy but hearty home 
> circle, at Nice, where Dick coaxed me to go oc- 
‘ casionally, and where I became accustomed to 
take my place, sure that Mrs. Beeckman, also a 
frequent visitor, would offer me, if present, no 
unnecessary and mortifying services. 

A quiet friendliness, on her part, gradually 
made me cease to remember her, in any other 
character than her present one. Sometimes, un¬ 
der the palms, my bitter mood would make me 
respond savagely to her cool, self-possessed tact. 
But she never seemed to notice. Perhaps she 
grew a shade paler, but her pity for my bodily 
infirmity forbade resentment, I suppose; for she 
never showed, by word or deed, that she felt it. 

A cold nature, I often thought. I said, “ How 
lucky it was that I had not tied my already half¬ 
dead body to that perfect piece of indifference! 
And yet—and yet—oh, my dream—my beautiful 
love’s young dream! And to end in this—this 
death in life!” 
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“ Fifi is wicked to-day,’* complacently an- j 
nounced that young person, one morning. “ She j 
had bited Gracieuse, and /rowed the breakfast on ■: 
the floor, and mimi has cried—oh, cried dreffly /’' j 
And Miss Fiorella chuckled with delight, at the 
harrowing picture she described, as she nestled 
in my arms. The other “ Puss In Boots,” mean¬ 
time, gravely looked up, and mewed. 

“ Dear me! dear me! Then you may be going j 
to do me a mischief, too!” I cry, hastening to j 
put the small rebel on her feet again. “ Run \ 
away, wicked Fifi; and ask mamma to find me 
the good Fifi. I want the good Fifi; who loves 
mamma, and Gracieuse, and Monsieur Pussy. j 
Go away, wicked Fifi !” 

The small imp first looked surprised, then 
indignant, and finally melted into tears, and ran S 


Let me be set aside, henceforth, and see other 
people live; and learn not to let my dead hopes 
cry out, from the their living tomb! 

“ A breakfast party to the Reserve, for oysters 
and Bonilla cFaiste* was planned for to-day; but 
I felt too cross to be of the party, and insisted 
upon Dick’s leaving me, to my own devices. 
Everyone was absurdly irritating, with their 
offers of self-denial, and stopping at home with 
me; but I was too crusty. 

Even aunty Van pronounced me crabbed, and 
said that I must, per consequence, be getting well. 

Twelve o’clock found me in the garden, working 
at some papers on strategy, and other military 
matters, with which I sometimes filled the hours 
of my interminable leisure. How very hot it 
seemed! The sun quite deadened the sea air, 


sobbing to the house. I could have sobbed, too, 
as soon as she went. Dick could not imagine 
what ailed me, I was so very sad all the morning. 

“ And going on so well—stronger every day, 
as you know you are!” he remonstrated. 

But I did not tell him of my secret woes. 

“ Here is Mrs. Beeckman, to cheer you up,” 
he pronounoed, “ while I go off to Nice, for a 
morning’s holiday.” 

Tears in her eyes! Yes. Not falling tears, 
but those cold eyes brimming over, and looking 
as soft and loving as if she had a heart! Here 


| before it reached my palms, and for some days, 

I the weather had been quite sultry, even for Nice, 
in February. 

My papers slipped from their places, and lay 
about me on the gravel, while I leaned back, 
and looked up to the bits of blue sky, which 
peeped at me between the palm fronds, thinking 
of these two past months, and endeavoring to 
decide upon a retreat from the vicinity of such 
disturbing elements. 

In Edith Beeckman* s quiet presence, I was able 
either to be calmly forgetful, or sharply resent- 


she comes, her beautiftil fece bent toward me, j ful; and either of these feelings were more manly 
and her two hands held out! What can I do t than this hungry loneliness, which beset me in 
but take them ? j her absence. 

“What have you done to my baby, Mr. Lee?” \ A longing, which, conquering my bitterness, 
she asks, softly. “ No one has ever persuaded j showed her always to me, with her blue-gray 
her to be obedient, fir to regret one of her stormy j eyes blurred with tears, and a beseeching droop 
rages, until this morning; when, after seeing of her lithe figure, as she had come to me after 
you for some moments, she came back, weeping, the child’s excuses, her two hands seeking mine, 
and tried to comfort me, with promises for the j Oh, lying sweetness! Shall I again yield my 
future, and apologies for the morning’s naughti- | soul to your wiles, to be again cruelly awakened 
ness. Even to Gracieuse, the nurse, she made > to your falsity ? 
her excuses; and I am sent to ask if 4 good Fifi “ Turn — turn — turn P * 

many come to Monsieur Pussy.* ” j I hear, across the road, the beat of the child’s 

Then the mother told me her anxiety about the \ drum, which a complaisant Santa Claus had 
little maid’s ftirious temper, and we concerted granted, in response to her Christmas prayer, 
plans for her gentle subjugation, before summon- I hear, also, on the parquet floor, the tap, tap of 
ing the small penitent. her invariable attendant, “ Puss In Boots.” My 

Mother-love she does feel, I said to myself again, little friend emerges on the terrace, and comes 
How shall I blame her, if she knows no other ? ; across, to chase away my distracting, useless 

She never refers to the past, never makes thoughts. Under the oleander blossoms I see 
excuses. Dick Winter is always with her now. j the blue shoes twinkling, and the paper feather 
Heaven send she be not fooling the boy! I of a tall cocked hat reaches the pendant lemon, 

Is it possible that I am still jealous, still j on the low tree, as the baby-soldier approaches, 
caring for the woman who cheated me of my \ She has borrowed a scarlet table-cover, which 
love, and then threw it in my adoring face ? j she wears \>ver her shoulders, and has very 
Have I the pretension to be anyone’s moral or \ successfully imitated the portentious frown, with 
legal support, when I can hardly stand alone, j which the small French soldier usually makes 
scarcely take two steps together ? {the world aware of his puissance. 


\ 
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But who is it following, her slendor white 
hands held oyer her pink ears, and an almost 
deprecating look on her fair, colorless face, as 
she approaches ? It is her mother. . 

“ Mrs. Beeckman not gone to the Reserve?” I 
cry. *‘ Have you forgotten that Baron Ilirschberg 
will be left to the tender meroies of Miss Doris, 
or are you so secure in your empire, that you 
can trifle with your victim ?” 

I speak lightly, of course, but it pleases me to 
see that my badinage causes a faint shade of 
annoyance on the lady’s face. 

“I was not quite m vein —and Fifi wants 
mamma,” she almost hesitated in saying. 

Suddenly I feel fierce and cruel. 

“ Your tactics are always inimitable, of course. 
How ridiculous of me to question your skill, or 
doubt your ultimate success,” I sneered, with a 
mocking bow. 

She lifted the darkly fringed lids of those 
strange eyes, for only one instant of time, before 
she went away, with such a grieved look, and a 
wordless salutation. How could I be so idiotic, 
as to imagine their blue-gray depths again 
suffused with unshed tears ? 

Mother and baby seated themselves beyond a 
clump of low orange trees, whose fruit and blos¬ 
soms perfVimed the air, and at only a few yards 
distance from me; though far enough that 1 
should not be disturbed by their chatter. I made 
a feint of continuing the preparation of my 
article, though the letters, words, and diagrams 
danced before my eyes, and my blood tingled, as 
if I were not a human wreck. 

But the long hush — hush —of the sea, and the 
afternoon quiet, at last combined to restore me to 
my tranquility. * 

Suddenly, a sound of panting breath, dose at 
hand, caught my ear. Then the gaunt outline of 
a huge, Siberian, wolf-dog, was suddenly defined 
against the distant, beryl-colored sea, as the 
beast paused, and turned its head toward the 
Bhaded garden, as if seeking something. All at 
once I started, to horrible, agonized wakefulness; 
for the beast’s flanks were flecked with white, 
and his open mouth and lolling, red tongue, 
dripped with the foam of hydrophobia; his 
glazed eyes glaring, and his jaws shutting, at 
intervals, in that convulsive snap, which once 
heard can never be forgotten. 

Not a soul—not a servant was near, to give 
help! Oh, my God, not a soul between him and 
those two ! 

They were only ten yards away from me, it is 
true; but crippled as I was, those ten yards 
might as well have been ten miles 1 

As this maddening thought rushed across me, 


the dog turned his long, loping trot into the 
garden, his head swaying from side to side. 

Poor puss, who had been sleeping in the sun, 
sprangup, and essayed to fly; but those snapping 
jaws closed on her flesh, and she fell back, with 
a shiver, and was dead. Another instant, and 
he discovered Edith and the child, and rushed 
towards them. 

“Oh, iny love—my darling 1” I cried out, 
unconscious of what I was saying, and rose, by 
a miracle, to my feet. 

In another moment, I was struggling with the 
brute, one hand in his chain collar, while, with 
the other, I was beating him between the eyes 
with my loaded cane-head. Some one is shouting. 
People come running to my assistance. An iron 
bar is twisted in the collar, till suffocation and 
\ the blows on his head put an end to the monster, 
| and Edith is saved. 

| With her frightened baby gathered close in her 
S arms, she leaned against the stem of a palm, listen- 
| ing, with her dilated eyes and white face, as if 
| turned to stone. When I, inconsiderately, at see- 

> ing this, called out her name, in alarm, she gave 
| a little hysterical laugh, and sank on the ground, 
? fainting. 

| It was time, for otherwise, she would have seen 
| me, too, unable to stand, and ignominiously rele¬ 
gated to my Bath chair, while other men, servants , 

\ too , lifted and carried her to her apartment. 

| Oh, the horrible mortification of that moment 1 
! I almost forgot the miracle, which had preceded. 

> When I saw her beautiful form in tho arms of 
| those creatures, I almost forgot to thank heaven 
| for her safety. 

j I was quite forgotten, in the excitement caused 
j by the event, and had time to recall my scattered 
senses, as I sat again alone, in the midst of the 
broken flowers and plants, the wrecks left by the 
! struggle. 

No continuity of thought was possible, until 
j Dick Winter rushed in upon me, almost wild 

' with the idea that he had left me alone in such 

! 

peril. It took me no little time to laugh him out 
of his excitement and compunctions. 

“And you walked , old fellow; only think of 
it!” cried Dick, hysterically. “No more pre¬ 
tending you cannot be cured, my dear Percy. 
Now, at least, you will admit that it is only an 
affair of time and patience. Yes! you will dance 
at my wedding. Hurrah!” 

I felt almost faint with the rapturous possibility 
before me. For many hours, I gave the rein to 
my hopes. But when I tried again to move, I 
found it impossible. The reaction of the follow¬ 
ing day, with its greater than ordinary feebleness, 
brought me to my senses at last. 
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“Ah,” I said, “I can never be happy again. 
I was beginning to be contented—but this—this— 
makes it impossible. She will never wed a crip¬ 
ple. Let me be brave, and face the inevitable. I 
see, now, that I love her still. But let me take my¬ 
self out of the reach of unworthy regrets, and de¬ 
vote myself to the restoration of my usefulness.” 

Dick Winter could not understand why, I 
insisted, all at once, on going away; but the dear 
boy consented to quit, within three days; and 
our adieux were made in the form of cards, even 
to aunt Van Rensselaer and the girls. We were 
soon rolling over the wonderful Corniche Road, 
stopping, over nights, at the well-known halting 
places, San Remo, Oneglia, Savona, and lesser 
Italian towns, and so on to Genoa, where we 
remained till it was late enough for Aix. 

Meantime, I had begun to gain flesh and color, 
and was no longer quite the King Log I had been. 
On arriving at Aix, I was pronounced already 
half cured. 

“That yon were able, under intense excite¬ 
ment, to walk,” said the doctor, who had heard 
the story of tho mad dog from Dick, “is proof that 
nature is not dead within you. Give you time, 
and ail will be right.” 

At this verdict, hope broke on me anew. A man 
who has never been long ill and helpless, appar¬ 
ently hopelessly so, cannot imagine the positive 
physical delight with which such an unwilling in¬ 
valid greets the first signs of returning health. 

“Shall I sigh because a woman frowns?” I say 
to myself. “ No. Not I, believe me.” 

I repeat it, as I walk—positively walk—slowly 
but firmly. 

Wc travel again. Wo go to Geneva. One day, 
we embark on the lake, in the little steamer that 
runs up to Vevay. I walk on the deck, watching 
the glowing sapphire of tho water, repeating the 
glorious mountains in its blue depths. 

The air, that sultry May day, seems so full of 
life and strength, that I felt almost indignant, 
when Dick ruthlessly cuts short my promenade, 
and leaves me seated, while he goes to speak to 
some acquaintances. 

“No, I won’t trust you alone,” he says. “I 
mean to land you at the hotel, to-niglit, as good 
as new ; so no imprudence, if you please.” 

After dinner, on our return, we went out on 
the terrace, at the Lord Byron Hotel. I was able 
to make the entire tour of it, stopping to noto 
the rose-tinted snows of the Deut du Midi, and 
watch, on the extreme point of the ric de daman, 
tho only remaining rays of sunlight, while we 
were in deep shadow. 

“ It looks like a gold thimble, floating away up 
there in the dusk,” said a soft voice, near. 


A clump of shrubs separated us from the 
speaker, who was one of a group of late arrivals 
by the train. 

Was I never to hear that especial voice, with¬ 
out showing, or at least feeling , unmanly weak¬ 
ness? 

How savage it made me 1 

“ Monsieur Pussy, Monsieur Pussy!” called a 
baby voice, and in another moment, Fiorella was 
alternately clinging about me, and improvising a 
fandango, clapping her dear little handd, as she 
skipped and chanted my name. 

I sat down, and hugged my little love; but 
she would not be content, till she had brought 
her “little mamma,” as she said, to greet me; 
and again my demon of furious anger rent me, 
as she approached, in her pale, gracious calm; 
while mg heart again stood still at the sight. 

“You should scold your Monsieur Percy, a 
little, for running away from our gratitude, when 
he saved our lives at Nice,” she said to Fill, after 
our courteous greetings. 

“ On the contrary, I owe to the occasion the 
I pleasure of finding out certain possibilities,” I 
respond. “ I would have bartered tho life of any¬ 
one, among my tolerably extended acquaintances, 
for the certainty of being able to walk those ten 
yards—tho pleasure of serving Mrs. Becckman 
was an added bliss, of course,” I add, with su¬ 
percilious emphasis. 

“ Are you tired, old man?” kindly asks Dick. 

“ An ungallant suggestion of flight, dear boy, 
when Mrs. Beeckman has amiably hunted out 
our lair; but perhaps baby and I ought to go in,” 
I sneer. 

“ Yes,” said the lady, gently. “ Fiorella must 
go in; and Mr. Wifltcr will oblige mo by taking 
her to the nurse. Come back, after awhile,” she 
added, to Dick. 

To my astonishment, when she had said this, 
and the others had gone, sho seated herself by 
me. 

I saw, even in the dusk, that she was as white 
as a ghost. But my heart was hard, and I would 
not speak. 

• After some moments, she spoke, herself, her 
voice husky and low. 

“Percival—Mr. Lee,” she said, “I want to 
tell you, if I can, why I was so faithless to you, 
when wo were young—and—and loved each 
other—” 

Sho had loved me! She had really loved me! 
This wild, exultant thought nearly stopped my 
breath, for an instant—and then the memory of 
that cruel past came over my soul, in a great, 
bitter wave, and turned me again to stone. 

“ Yes, I loved you, and thanks infinite for this 
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rather late assurance that my passion was re¬ 
turned, although—pardon me—the fact is one 
which demands a great deal of faith, though 
courtesy forbids me to ask questions.” 

Even in the pink light of the afterglow, I could 
not deceive myself about the furious rush of color, 
that flooded cheeks and brow. 

“Percy,” she whispered, “are you so cruel? 
Has my fault so changed a sweet, noble nature?” 

Between pride, and fear of my own weakness, 
my nerves were ready to give way. I set my 
teeth hard. Was I to be cajoled by a woman— 
drawn off and on like a glove ? 

“ Pardon,” I said. “ But we are both tired, 

I am sure, and isn’t it rather late in the day , fig¬ 
uratively as well as literally, for me to play 
credulous youth, and you, loving maiden ? Shade j 
of Charles Beeckman’s purse forbid !” j 

I laughed, though rather hysterically, while 
Mrs. Beeckman, suddenly rising, gave me a look 
—a look of infinite pity, and fled toward the 
house. 

Dick Winter approached, almost at the same 
moment, to help me to my room. 

“ You will take me over to Champery, to¬ 
morrow, won’t you?” I asked, with shaking 
voice and limbs, while we are en route for my 
nest. 

“To be sure. You shall go where and when 
you like,” he answered; and asks no questions. 

The next day, however, I woke, ashamed of 
my conduct—my brutality, I now called it. I said 
nothing of leaving, and Dick did not volunteer a 
word on the subject. It was not without certain 
inexpressed ideas of making apology and peace, 
that I went down stairs, for toy mid-day 
appearance. 

“By the bye,” said Dick. “Our friends of 
yesterday are off, to-day, for Chamounix. Your 
little ‘ Puss In Boots’ charged me with her 
good-byes. And the mother, too,” he added. 

He considerately looked away, over the lake, 
as he spoke, and then he took himself off, “to 
see about a trap, for our drive.” 

She had gone. And with my studied insults, 
for memory of,me! Well, why not? Best so. 
She had had an impulse of pity, an idea of 
atoning to a poor cripple, for having ruined him ; 
that was all. I had been brutal, perhaps; but 
on the whole, I had been just. 

Now, at least, all was over between us, and 
forever. If any excuse for her had been possi¬ 
ble, she was henceforth debarred from making it, 
being what she was—a proud woman If any 
danger had existed of my suing, where I had 
once been spurned, such cowardice was henceforth 
impossible. 


I saw no more of my old love. The weeks, 
the months passed; at last I was entirely well 
again. Then, one morning, came news that a 
distant relative had died, and left me her heir, 
“in consequence,” as the will said, “of my 
gallant military conduct.” 

I resolved on ’returning to America, but first 
I thought I would go back to the Riviera, and 
spend a few days in the old villa, under the 
palms. I bade good-bye to Dick, who was to 
sail for Boston, and started for Nice. 

The windows of the house opposite were closed, 
but the place seemed occupied, nevertheless. 
“Perhaps,” I said, “there is an invalid within.” 
As I spoke, I listlessly pulled to bits a rose, from the 
hedge beside me* I did not notice steps upon the 
gravel, until they came near. Then, before I 
could look up, my throat was encircled with two 
fat little arms, and a curly, golden head was 
buried in my breast, while a sobbing voice said, 
brokenly: 

“ Monsieur Percy again—Monsieur Percy come 
back! Now the little mamma will not be ill any 
more 1” 

Was it indeed my little love ? She was sobbing 
hysterically, and could not instantly respond to 
my hurried questions; but she soon calmed, and 
told me the news my soul longed for. 

“And you must come to’mamma, at once. 
Come, come,” she said, dragging me across the 
road. 

What a shadowy creature rose, from the great 
arm-chair, as I came forward, in the soft half- 
light of the room, into which Fifi led me! Could 
it be Edith? Was that ghastly face and frail 
shape hers? The great, grey-blue eyes, just 
brimming with unshed tears, as I had seen them 
in my dreams, were all that was left of her young 
beauty; but I seemed to read in them, in that 
instant’s encounter, all that my hungry heart 
had longed for. 

She held out to me two thin, thin hands, and 
when I had them in my own, and had looked 
deep into those eyes, I caught her to my breast, 
while yet we had not spoken. 

“ Oh, Percy, at last, at last!” she sighed. 

And I’m sure I don’t know with what foolish 
words I responded, while I held her close to my 
heart. 

It was not until after our wedding, after some 
three months of ideal happiness, that I learned 
the secret of her first marriage. Her brother, 
whose fault had cost her all these years of trouble, 
but who had long sinco reformed, came to see us, 
and told me all. 

The widowed mother, in dying, had left to 
Edith the solemn charge of this spoiled boy, with 
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many prayers for his safety. He had grown up 
handsome, and somewhat reckless, and Edith 
had been glad to place him with her cousin 
Beeckman, whose delicate health promised an 
early succession to a profitable business, if only 
Harry Preston would be steady and industrious. 

It was the old story of temptation, in the 
handling of large sums of money, when pressed 
for debts, and sure that his sister's slender purse 
was exhausted. 

“ I should, long ago, hare come to you, to say 
this," he said; “ but Edith would not hear of it. 
Her delicacy was wounded, at the thought of my 
seeming to plead her cause. But, dear Colonel 
Lee, she was cruelly treated, and, loving you 
always, was obliged to marry the man who used 
my crime to force her unwilling consent to his 
suit. Poor Beeckman was ill and lonely, and 
had adored Edith since they were babies 
together. He did not know how cruel he was, 
and meant to leave her his fortune, in any case. 
No! the whole was my fault, and I sometimes 
feel like crying out my sin to the world, as 
a warning to other young men, tempted like 
me." 

The conversation took place in the palm grove, 


and just then, Edith, still very pale and delicate, 
came down, along the terrace, in the dim twilight 
of the lovely waning April day. 

She looked in her brother’s disturbed face, and 
then in mine, and her eyes brimmed with pitiful 
tears, which did not fall. She saw he had told 
all. She took his hand and mine, and held them 
in her two slender ones. 

“ We must all forgive each other, and forget 
that we have reason," she said, softly. 

“ If you can say so, who have had the worst 
to bear, / may surely add, thank God for all!" 
is my reply. 

We have no anxiety, except that occasioned 
by Edith’s extreme delicacy of health; and Harry 
Preston is now all a sister could wish. Dick has 
settled down, having married Doris, and lives 
in Boston. 

Fiorella is our only child. I have bought the 
villa by the palms. In the garden is a tiny 
grave. It is that of poor puss, but for whom, 
as I often say, Edith would have lost her life. 

“ Yes, it was stopping for that single moment, 
to snap at our daughter’s pet," I say, ‘‘that 
saved you. After all, she wasn’t so useless, poor 
little “ 1 Puss In' Boots.’ ” 


SHADOWS. 

BY EMILY SANBORN. 


Ohly shadows, fleeting shadows, 
Round the dimly-lighted hall, 

Tis the firelight, gleaming slowly, 
Casting shadows on the wall. 

Only shadows I 

Ah I they seem to stand and beckon, 
Seem like figures, standing near, 
Seem to watch, and move, and quiver, 
Darling, what is this you fear? 
Dancing shadows I 


Do we think of friends departed? “* 

Do we wish them hovering near? 

Would we wish to mist the token 
Of their gentle presence here? 

Flitting shadows 1 

Oh I they left us, they who glided 
Through theee rooms, with noiseless grace, 
Only shadows, fleeting shadows, 

Now ore como to fill their place. 

Round the hearthstone, at the door, 

Shadows fid l, forevermore. 


AN OLD PROMISE. 

BY BABAH DOUDNEY- 


Hens, in the stillnen, while tho sunset gold 
Shines softly o'er a waste of vernal sod, 

I turn the pages that I loved of old 
And rest upon the promise of my God; 
Life’s eventide is closing round me fest, 

But He is near at hand to guide and bless, 
In all the fears and looses of the past, 

He said, “ I will not leave you oomfortloM.” 


Lover and friend have changed or gone away, 

Tho flowers have Aided, and the streams have dried, 
I miss the fkces that I thought would stay, 

I miss familiar footsteps from my side; 

But one is left, and still His love divine 
Fills up the blanks, and soothes the sharp distress; 
To-night He cheers this weary heart of mino. 

And says, “ I will not leave you comfortless” 
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BY MRS. JANE O. AUSTIN. 

CONCLUDED TOOK PAGE 215 . 

CHAPTER XIII. j domino hood and mask, so effectually that one 

tiie ball. | could not, at once, determine either its sex or 


“ Now, remember, Violdto, you are not to leave 
us, for a single moment,” said Mrs. Waterston, 
impressively, as she entered the doors of the 
Tacon theatre, and found herself involved in a 
moving mass of motley humanity, masked and 
unmasked, in every variety of costume. 

“ Not one moment, madam,” replied PampalonA, 
solemnly, and straightway began to look round 
for Trecothick, whom he had come here to insult. 

“Ah, this is the box, is it?” pursued Mrs. 
Watcrston, who was in a loquacious mood, proba¬ 
bly owing to the stimulus of a good conscience, 
a cup of coffee, and a chassS of cura9oa to finish 
a late dinner. “ Hilda, dear, sit here. Mrs. 
Suckling, there’s a chair for you; and Violdto, 
mind you don’t stir out of the box.” 

“Have you seen him?” whispered Hilda, as 
her lover took the chair directly behind her, and 
leaned forward to inhale the fragrance of her 
hair, the flower-like perfume of her presence. 

“ No, my love, I can only think of you.” 

“ Go, and find him. ne will be here, of course. 
I cannot breathe—I cannot live, while that man 
goes unpunished for the blow he struck you 1” 

“ Yes, a blow, and in your presence, my queen!” 
muttered the Cuban, his sallow cheek glowing 
duskily, and the lovelight of his eyes deepening 
to a lurid glow. “ Hilda, you love me, or you 
would not resent so bitterly an insult to me.” 

“ Can a proud woman sit still, and see her be¬ 
trothed husband struck, like a dog, and not re¬ 
sent it?” demanded Hilda, in a constrained 
voice, while, even through her mask, Violdto 
caught the deadly gleam of her great, gray eyes, 
and felt his cheek scorched with the fever of her 
breath. A sort of terror, a vague doubt pierced, 
idly, through the fervor of his love. How bit¬ 
terly she hated Trecothick! Could such hate be 
purely the product of her very mild love for him¬ 
self? Was it not more like the deadly poison, 
bred of a slighted affection? Had she really 
cared for the American, and had he refused her 
love ? Or had he won it, and enjoyed it, and 
wearied of it? Starting from his chair, he 
hurriedly left the box. 

At the same moment, a figure, disguised in 
Vol. LXXV.—18, 


age, left a box, nearly opposite to Mrs. Water- 
ston’s, and descended the stairs leading to the 
lobby on that side of the house, just as Pampa- 
lona did the same upon his own side. At the 
foot of the stairs, the domino waited for a mo¬ 
ment to make sure of the Cuban’s intentions, and as 
the latter listlessly wandered out of doors, he made 
an almost imperceptible signal to a stout negro, 
waiting among other servants and officials, who 
immediately, but very quietly, came to his side. 

“The American does not come, Brom,” mut¬ 
tered Sefior Valdez. 

“ Not yet, sefior. I would have come to tell 
you, if he had entered.” 

“ Maldita! Pampalona is growing impatient, 
and will commit some folly. Here he comes, with 
a woman—” 

“And here is the American, just entering, 
sefior 1” 

“ Good. Go and whisper to Sefior Violdto, to 
look toward the door; that jade is absorbing his 
attention.” 

The negro nodded assent, and darting forward, 
intercepted the progress of the Cuban. 

“ Sefior ! Look at the American, coming in at 
the door!” hissed he, in Pampalona’s ear; and 
the Cuban, dropping the arm of the dant¬ 
ing girl, who had fastened herself upon him, 
< turned with a sharp ejaculation, just as Trecothick, 
beginning to look about him, caught sight of Brom, 
\ and with a sort of suppressed roar of rage and de- 
5 light, leaped forward, exclaiming, in English: 

> “ Here! You black villain! P ve caught you, 

| at last I” 

| Brom, recognizing the voice, did not pause to 
| turn round, but with a yell of terror, sprang 
; aside, and dodging between the swarthy little 
guard&s civilts, keeping the doors, rushed out into 
the street, closely followed by Trecothick, shout¬ 
ing angry and useless orders to him to pause and 
return. Pampalona, at first petrified at the sud- 
\ den disturbance, stood staring for a moment, 
! and then would have followed, precipitately, but 
| was doubly prevented, first, by the domino, who, 
\ grasping his arm, muttered, “Patiencia! They 
\ will return. You would only lose him by pur- 
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suit. Wait.” And, secondly, by & formal and 
courteous stranger, who, with a ceremonious sa¬ 
lute, announced : “ Pardon, seflor, but Madame 
Watcrston, whom I have just left, desired me to 
request your attendance. I think the young lady 
is not well, and desires to leave the ball.” 

It was impossible for Miss Waterston’s betrothed 
husband to neglect such a summons as this, and 
without a word, he turned and hastened back to 
the box, where he gave an arm to each of the 
ladies, and left the theatre. 

As they descended the stairs, in turning 
toward the door, Vioteto felt Hilda suddenly grasp 
his arm, as if about to fall, and heard her draw 
in her breath, with a gasp as of sudden pain, 
while Mrs. Waterston exclaimed: 

“ Why, there’s Mr. Trecothick, I declare!” 

It was indeed Mark, tall, stately, and pallid 
with disappointment and anger, who stood in 
their path, mutely removing his hat, and bowing 
profoundly, first to one lady, and then the other, 
while Pampalona, almost dancing with rage, 
vainly tried to extricate his arms from the half- 
fainting girl, and the ponderous woman who 
firmly grasped and held them. Trecothick saw 
the predicament, and the ghost of a smile flitted 
across his lips, completing the fury of the Cuban, 
who exclaimed, aloud: 

“You escaped me in Nassau, seflor; but you 
will not escape me here. Let go my arm, Hilda !” 

“ Gently, Pampalona, gently!” remonstrated 
Mark, contemptuously. “ Miss Waterston is 
fainting, I perceive, and this is no place for a 
dispute. You will find me at the Telegrafo, at 
any moment, between this and to-morrow morn¬ 
ing. Remember that you are a gentleman.” 

“ And you I Coward ! Liar ! You will run 
away as you did at Nassau.” 

“ Take care! I am not very patient—there, I 
shan’t risk it, I’m going! The Telegraph Hotel, 
mind.” 

And Mark, whose blood was beginning to boil 
with the Berserker rage, that had sometimes 
carried him Air beyond liis own control, abruptly 
left the place, and retiring to his hotel, sat down, 
and rapidly wrote and sealed three letters, and 
indorsed them upon the outside: 

“ To be sent, in case of my death in Havana.” 

Then he changed his clothes for a dark walking- 
suit, and throwing himself upon the bed, dropped 
asleep, as soundly and refreshingly as a tired 
school-boy. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THE BULL-FIGHT. 

Some hours later, Trecothick was roused 
servant, who simply announcing, 


i “A gentleman to visit the seHor,” ushered in 
\ a tall and swarthy personage, who, bowing pro- 
| foundly, proceeded at once to business, by saying: 

1 “ Cherubino do Malast^tsa, at your ^ervice, 
seHor. I come upon the part of my friend, Seflor 
, don Violate de Pampalona.” 

1 “ All right, seflor. I was expecting you,” re- 

S plied Trecothick, cheerfully. “ I don’t know 
j anybody here, but I will put myself in the hands 
( of any American gentleman, or meet Mr. Pampa- 
\ Iona alone, or even—” 

j “ Pardon, seflor, but my friend cannot meet 
j you to-day, or to-morrow, or for some weeks. 
He is very ill.” 

! “ Indeed! Rather sudden, isn’t it ?” demanded 

| Trecothick, skeptically. 

| “We are subject to sudden attacks of violent 
\ illness, in this country, seflor,” replied the Count 
5 de Malastdtsa, solemnly. “ Seflor Viol6to was 
\ speaking with me, when a sudden spasm of pain 
\ rendered him speechless, and half an hour later 
we removed him on a stretcher from the hotel to 
the hospital. It is the vomito, seflor.” 

“ Yellow fever ! Is it possible ? Poor fellow, 
poor fellow! I’m really sorry, you know, for 
I’ve no enmity toward Pampalona. It’s all on 
his side. He made me very mad in Nassau, and 
| I struck him ; of course he has a right to call me 
out; and I’m bound to meet him—” 

“ He says he tried to make you meet him in 
| Nassau, seflor, but you evaded him,” suggested 
! the count, in a suspicious tone. 

“ Evaded him ! I sent a letter to the hotel for 
| him, explaining the reason of my departure. I 
\ found that a vessel was sailing for Havana, al- 
! most in the hour of my last seeing Pampalona; 
| and I would not miss the chance of following 
| some one who needed me, and had left a note. 

But all this is nothing to you, sir, and if Mr. 
! Pampalona recovers, I shall be happy, cither to 
i bury the past in friendly forgetfulness, or to meet 
him in the manner contemplated.” 

| Again the Count de Malastdtsa bowed ceremoni¬ 
ously and politely, and straightening himself, 
j said: * 

| “ Pardon, seflor. It is not necessary for you 

| to deny yourself instant satisfaction, if you choose 
i to take it.” 
j “How, pray?” 

\ “ I, seflor, stand in my friend’s place, and will 

J very willingly fight you in his stead.” 
i “ But I have no quarrel with you, my dear 
j sir; and I am not one of those bloodthirsty indi- 
| viduals, who must absolutely kill some one or 
\ other, by way of recreation, every few days.” 

& “In plain Spanish, you will not fight, seflor.” 
> “Not with you, count; certainly not.” 
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The Count de Malastltsa turned the points of ^ was beginning to murmur, when, with a wild 
his fierce moustache a little higher, smiled in a < burst of music, the great doors, opening upon the 
most insufferable manner, bowed lower than tan-strewn arena, were thrown open, and the 
ever, and saying, “ Good-morning, Sefior Ameri- < procession of “ the gentlemen of the noble exlii- 
cnno,” slowly moved toward the door. The blood j bition of the contest of bulls,” as the pro¬ 
rose to Trecothick’s brow, and he made one j gramme described them, entered, amid the vivas 
hasty step forward; then remembering Dolbres, of the multitude. First, upon a handsome horse, 
stopped suddenly, and bowing as ceremoniously loaded with gaudy trappings, rode the honorable 
as the other, merely said: i custodian of the keys, that secured the door of the 

“ Good-morning, sir. If you see more of me, ! pen, where the poor bull, already starved and 
you may change your present opinion.” j goaded almost to madness, awaited his doom. 

The door closed, and he was alone. \ Behind him, came, two by two, the picadors, or 

“ If I were really a coward, I should feel a great j spearmen, whose office it is to begin the attack, by 
deal put out. As it is, I don’t care,” remarked \ approaching on horseback the dazed and bewil- 
Trecothick to the four walls, and went to bed again, j dered bull, at the first moment of his liberation, and 
Two o’clock in the afternoon, and again the j goading him to fury by thrusts of the long-handled 
streets were crowded with pleasure-seekers; this i lances which they carry; the bull retaliates by an 
time, all steadily streaming in one direction, j attack upon the horse, who certainly, by no will 
toward the Plaza de Toros, to see the bull-fight. of his own, elevates the picador above any chance of 

Trecothick went, with the others, and, as Val- \ harm to himself, and generally more horses than 
dez had foreseen, paid the highest price, and j bulls arc slain. Next to the picadors, came the 
secured a seat upon the shaded side of the amphi- ; chulos, agile young footmen, carrying galley 
theatre; the tickets for that side of the arena j painted and embroidered cloaks, which they flap 
bearing the recommendatory word “ shady.” j in the bull’s face, to attract his attention, and 
The judges’ stand is in the centre of this half of i withdraw it, when necessary, from the picador, 
the circle, and at either hand of this, certain close J should the bull upset him and his horse, as 
boxes are set aside for the flile, including the few \ occasionally happens. After the picadors and 
ladies of position who still encourage these j chulos, came the banderilleros, footmen carrying 
spectacles. In the depths of one of these boxes < little banners fastened to barbed javelins, which 
sat Doldres, shrouded in a great mantilla of black, j they will strike into the flesh of the bull’s neck, 
Spanish lace, and wearing a half-mask, allowable j where they remain, every movement of the 
in carnival times. The height of the partitions 5 creature tearing and inflaming the wound, and 
prevented the occupant of the box from seeing, \ torturing him to renewed attacks upon his 
or being seen, by the other spectators, unless it j persecutors. The banderilleros are also provided 
were the populace upon the opposite, or sunny, j with darts containing fulminating powder, which 
side of the ring, for whose comments the high- j explode after entering the flesh, and add madden- 
born dames of the boxes would care less than for j ing terror to maddening agony. Finally, in this 
the summer wind toying with their mantillas; j procession, which DortS should have simply 
and although Mark Trecothick actually sat within copied into one of his illustrations of the Inferno, 
twenty feet of the woman whom ho had come to j came the matadors, or killers, strong and agile 
this, and every other, entertainment of the car- \ men, tricked out in the gayest and richest clothes 
nival to seek, she was as completely hidden from j imaginable, carrying on the left arm a brilliant 
his search as if he had still been in the dungeons j scarlet cloak, and in the right hand a short, 
of Fort Charlotte. Sefior Valdez, who sat in the straight, double-edged sword. The banderilleros 
front of the box, had greater facilities, and after j having retired, one of those men presents himself 
a few cautious investigations of the house, dis- j before the bull, shakes the scarlet cloak in his 
covered the presence of his enemy, and drawing j face, and as the beast rushes upon it, steps dex- 
back, so as to be out of sight, telegraphed the trously aside, and strikes the sword into the 
fact to Brom, upon the opposite side of the house, < creature’s stooped neck, just at the vital point 
and having two eyes, kept one upon Dolfires, j where spine meets skull. Sometimes, the bull 
who listlessly reclined in the chair where he had j is too much for the matador, and disregarding 
placed her, looking at nothing but the sky, while i the scarlet cloak, attacks the man so persistently 
the other was indulged in the spectacle going on \ and furiously, as to either kill him, or drive him 
below. i to the last dastardly, device in this list of torture, 

The seats were filled, the standing room j the semi-lune, a curved knife set upop a long 
crammed, the hour for the Fan^on was past, and l pole, by which an assistant hamstrings the poor 
the populace, having smoked its third cigarette, j victim, whom the matador then dispatches. 
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The procession entered, passed around the 
arena, saluted the Captain-general, and other 
high dignitaries present, and passed out. With 
much ceremony, the key, delivered to the proper 
official, was turned in the lock of the bull-pen, 
tlie doors were thrown open, and the bull, stimu¬ 
lated by the cruel thrust of a steel-tipped goad, 
rushed out, and was received by the picadors 
waiting for him. Just as these men were about 
to withdraw, Trecothick* s eyes, roving over the 
sea of faces, a sea that was inflamed by the lust 
of cruelty and blood, fell upon Brom’s brutish 
features. The negro, excited by the desire of 
seeing every drop of gore shed by the horses and 
bull, had quite forgotten his master, Trecothick, 
and everything else, and had thrust himself for¬ 
ward, from the secluded nook in which he had 
been bidden to keep himself hid. No sooner did 
Trecothick recognize the slave, than lie forgot 
bull, bull-fight, place, circumstances, and all, in 
the profound determination to grasp at this link 
between himself and Dol6res, before it should 
again be lost, and lost forever, too. Learning 
caution from experience, however, the young 
man made no demonstration of surprise or eager¬ 
ness, but quietly withdrawing from his chair, 
which was immediately filled by some one from 
behind, he worked his way out of the crowd, in¬ 
tending to go round, and enter the popular side 
of the house, by its own entrance. An unex¬ 
pected incident, however, changed his purpose. 

The arena of iho* bull-ring is enclosed by a 
high and stout, board fence, provided, half-way 
up, with a narrow ledge, or step, upon which a 
man, closely pursued, can leap, and throw him¬ 
self over the fence into a passage, some eight or 
ten feet wide, which runs between this fence and 
another higher one, from which the scats for the 
spectators rise. There are also bulwarks, or j 
screens, at intervals, around the inside of the in¬ 
ner wall, behind which a man may glide for 
shelter, the space being too narrow to admit the 
bull. Just below the place which Trecothick had 
left, he had noticed a proud, young father, who, 
following some wonderfully perverted instinct of > 
parental indulgence, had brought his little boy to \ 
see the torture of the bull, and had stood him up¬ 
on the top of the outer fence, or landing, forming 
the front of the first row of seats. The boy was 
an eager, active little fellow, and Trecothick, once 
or twice, had felt inclined to warn liis father of 
the danger of allowing him to occupy such a po¬ 
sition, but was restrained by the fear of giving 
offence, and presently forgot all else in the desire 
to quietly approach Brom. 

The contest in the arena, meantime, had sud¬ 
denly assumed a new aspect. A daring bander- 


illo, having tormented the bull with unusual ef- 
; feet, had finally planted a fuse in his neck, and 
: as it exploded, tearing the flesh in a ghastly 
: wound, the animal turned upon him, with a 
hoarse bellow of deadly rage, and pursued him so 
sharply, and with such agility, that the man 
dodged behind one of the screens and disappeared. 
The bull, carried on by the impetus of his mad 
rush, and losing sight of his enemy, dashed at 
^ the fence, behind which he had lost him, and 
\ clearing it a bound, landed in the dry ditch, so 
jj to speak, between the inner and the outer wall. 
At this sudden and most unlooked-for incident, a 
shout of terror and excitement rose from the 
crowd, who sprang wildly to their feet, women 
shrieking, men crying one thing or another, 
every one gesticulating, hallooing, demanding the 
officials—a scene, in short, of the wildest excite¬ 
ment. But through all the din arose one pierc¬ 
ing shriek; it was the voice of a little child, in 
mortal pain or terror; and with it mingled a 
voice, the deeper echo of itself, the father's voice, 
screaming: 

“ Oh, God! My child, my child !” 

It was the boy, who had danced upon the top 
of the boarding, a moment before, delighted at 
the skill of the bandcrillo in torturing the bull, 
and who now lay helpless upon the ground, full 
in the bull’s path. 

At this piteous sight, the tumult redoubled, a 
thousand voices yelling a thousand notes of hor¬ 
ror, terror, rage, suggestion; but not one hand 
or heart seemed ready to peril itself, to save that 
little life, quivering in the clutches of a horrible 
death. Not one? Yes I One, a stranger, an 
alien, a man of Anglo-Saxon blood, who, seeing 
the peril, did not wait to gauge the peril to him¬ 
self, but rushing past the shrieking, panic-stricken 
father, leaped down into the pit. Mad with rage, 
the bull came on, liis red eyes glittering wicked¬ 
ly, and stooped his head, aiming one short, sharp 
horn at the prostrate boy. But at this instant, 
Trecothick rushed in front of him, snatched up 
the lad, just as the horn grazed the child’s cloth¬ 
ing, and putting forth all his Herculean strength, 
tossed the little fellow lightly up among the spec¬ 
tators above, receiving himself, in the same in¬ 
stant, the full weight of the bull’s charge, but 
fortunately escaping the stiletto-like points of 
the horns. The blow was one not to be resisted; 
Trecothick was hurled upon the tan; while the 
bull went plunging on for a moment, and then 
turned to charge again. That moment was 
enough, however, to give Trecothick time to re¬ 
cover himself. Springing to his feet, he snatched 
the sword from the hand of a matador, who had, 
by this time, leaped over the fence, and stood 
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ready to kill liis bull on the rebound, since lie 
hod missed him in the arena. But the murderous 
lust of angry manhood was boiling in Treoothick’s 
veins. None but he, he was resolved, should shed 
the blood of the mad beast, who would so willingly 
have shod his. Armed with the sword, he placed 
himself full in the bull’s path, and shouted wildly: 

“ Come on, you devil! Come on, if you dare 1” 

Perhaps the bull had studied English. More 
probably he understood the universal language 
of menace and taunt; for, replying with a hoarse 
bellow of rage, he lowered his head, and made 
his rush. Then it was a sight worth Beeing, to 
watch the man’s muscles gather and tighten them¬ 
selves from the rigid face, so set and stern, and the 
hands, clenched and white upon the sword-hilt, 
down to the. feet, that seemed ready to spring 
from the earth like Mercury. On came the bull. 
Like a rock in his path stood Trecothick. A 
moment more, and the creature’s hot breath, and 
bloody foam, was in his face. Then, quick as 
lightning, he leaped aside with a steel-like bound, 
struck the sword strongly, deeply, into the shaggy 
neck, just where spine and skull meet, just where 
the life lies most open to assault. The great 
beast stopped, suddenly, quivered onoe through 
all his great carcass, and then fell forward, first 
upon his knees, then upon his side, with the 
dark blood rushing from his mouth, and the red, 
angry light fading from the rolling, glazing eyes. 

A great shout went up, from all those hundreds 
of spectators, at this sight; a shout of homage to 
courage greater than their own; a shout of 
triumph in the new conquest of man over brute; 
a shout of pent-up excitement and suspense; and 
floating, as it were, upon that diapason of male 
voices, rose one clear soprano, a woman’s, joy¬ 
fully crying: 

“Mark! My Mark!” 


CHAPTER XV. 

THE MYSTERY OP DOL6rBS. 

To Miss Waterston, sitting alone, and brooding 
moodily over the report, with which Havana 
rung, of the courage and strength of the Ameri¬ 
can, entered a servant, with a card upon his sal¬ 
ver, and fire in his eyes. 

“ Seflora! It is the American matador!” 

“What?” And Miss Waterston, picking up 
the card, read incredulously, 

mark trecothick. 

Under the name, written in pencil, were these 
words: “ Begs to see Miss Waterston, on 

important business.” 

“Show the gentleman up, Plpl,” said she, 
presently, and wondered, as she heard it, if that 
voice were indeed her own. 
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As the man left the room, she ran to the door 
of the bedroom, where her mother sat, nursing 
a touch of neuralgia, and hurriedly whispered : 

“ Momma! Mark Trecothick has called to see 
me on business. Please leave me alone with 
him.” 

“ But, my dear—” 

The door softly closed, and Hilda turned to 
welcome her guest. He looked pale and excited, 
and without waiting for the usual form of greet¬ 
ing, took her hand, and said: 

“ Hilda, I need a friend, a woman-friend, and 
in spite of all that has come and gone, I think I 
may find her in you. Am I mistaken ?” 

“A friend! I am your enemy, Mark 
Trecothick!” 

“You have been so. But a noble and proud 
enemy may become an honorable friend, and 
more reliable than the poor, lukewarm acquaint¬ 
ances, who pass for friends, until the test comes. 
Hilda, let the dead past bury its dead, and bo 
my friend.” 

“Why should I?” 

“ Because I need you ; because I ask you; be¬ 
cause, to be so will be noble and magnanimous, 
and worthy of Hilda Waterston ; because, in do¬ 
ing so, you lay me under obligation, and become 
my benefactor; because you thus place yourself 
upon a pedestal, whence you stoop to me; because,/ 
from this day till the day of our deaths, through 
all chances and changes, Mark Trecothick will 
ever prove himself the true and loyal friend of 
you and yours, be they whom they may.” 

“You mean Viol^to de Pampalona.” 

“ Him, or any other, whom you love and 
may marry.” 

She stood, and looked in his eyes, and ho in 
hers, for many moments, while slowly, slowly the 
proud, grand womanhood in her rose above the 
narrow jealousy, and hate, and bitterness, that 
had overlaid it. 

At last, she laid her hands in his, and still 
reading his eyes, she said: 

“ I have been your enemy ; I have hated you ; 
but never mind ! We will no more speak of those 
things. We were both wrong, perhaps. Let 
the dead past bury its dead, as you say. From 
this hour, I will be to you, as true and loyal a 
friend as my brother might have been.” 

“ I expected no less of your noble nature, 
Hilda, and the compact is a solemn and sacred 
one.” 

He would have kissed the hand he held, but 
she quietly withdrew it, saying: 

“ Now, what do you need of your friend ? Is 
it about Doldres?” 

“ Yes. How quick you women arc! You 
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beard of the accident, in the buil-ring, this < The padre was at home. 

afternoon ?” ] “ I bare it all, my son,” he began, shortening 

“ Yes.” ! the amenities usual in opening a Spanish inter* 

11 Well, she was there, nnd saw and recognized S view, upon any subject. “He, whom you call 
me. 1 heard her cry out my name, aud saw j Valdez, is the Marquis of Blanco, identified with 
her, for ode moment, leaning from her box ; then j some of the earlier insurrectionary movements. 
Valdez seized her; and before 1 could get round > A price was set upon his head, and his estates 
to the box, it was empty. As I turned away, I j confiscated; but he escaped from the country, and 
saw the negro coming up the stairs, and before j fled to St. Thomas, where he communicated with 
he could escape, I had him; and partly by j the government here, offering to' sell the plans of 
threats, partly by a tremendous bribe, got his j his late comrades, and betray their principal 
master’s address out of him. Beyond that, he \ leaders, if his own pardon, and restoration of his 
would not go, and I left him, half-scared to death ; S property, could be assured. Juanez came to 
for a fellow-servant, coming up to look for him, j these terms, and some hundreds of brave men 
saw the gold pass from my hand to his, and may [ paid, with their lives, for the folly of having 
betray him to their master. But 1 have the j trusted to a traitor, and a coward. Some hot* 
address, and, this very night, I shall make an heads among the patriots swore to have his life, 
attempt to carry off my bride, in the old, romantic | and once more he fled the country, this time 
style; for no ordinary methods avail against that \ carrying with him his ward, and cousin, Dolbres 
old man's craft and resolution. Now, what I \ de Montalto, a child of twelve years old, whose 
want is this: it is not probable that I can find j father, a weak old man, had left her, and her 
a priest, who would marry a Roman Catholic ; estates, in the hands of his cousin, de Blanco, 
woman to & Protestant, especially without J after having signed a strange will, composed no 
preparation, or the consent of her friends. I > doubt by the latter, by which he provided that 
shall have to carry Dolbres away from here, and j Dolbres should, on or before her twentieth birth- 
mar ry her elsewhere; and how can that be, \ day, either marry Seflor de Blanco, or enter the 
without some female friend to take the poor child j convent of Santa Clara, in which latter case, & 
under her protection ? Besides, there will be a \ moderate dowry went to the convent, and the 
search, aud she must be disguised and hidden, \ rest of the property to the Marquis de Blanco, 
or she never can get off the island. Now, my plan j Should she decide neither to become his wife, nor 
is this: I will bring her to you, ns soon as she is j to enter the convent, as a novice, she was corn- 
free from her prison; and you will say to your > pelled to make that, or some other religious house, 
mother, and to everybody else, that you have j her permanent abode, the cost of her maintenance, 
a new lady’s-maid.” > as a parlor boarder, being defrayed from the 

She hesitated a moment, then said, j estate, which was still to remain in the hands of 

“ Well. Go, and find your Dolbres, and bring > her guardian, the fee reverting to him, or his 
her to me. All shall be as you wish.” heirs, at her death. If, however, Seflor de Blanco 

“ You are a noble creature, and Pampalona \ should die, or refuse to accept the bride thus 
must try to grow to his good fortune.” j bestowed upon him, Dolbres was left free to 

“Good-bye. I will give orders to Pbpb, the j marry whom she would, or to remain single, 
groom of the chambers, to have a room ready for j provided she placed herself under the protection 
my maid, and if you arrive during the night, he | of a religious community, up to her fortieth 
will show you where to lodge her.” \ birthday. So far, the will, carefully drawn up 

“Thanks. I leave all that to you. Good-bye.” \ under supervision of Seflor de Blanco himself, 
From the Hotel Pasaye, Trocothick rushed to the J was framed to suit his own wishes and advantage; 
abode of a priest, his only familiar acquaintance j but when the dying man, in presence of his 
in Havana, one whom he had met, years before, j cousin and two witnesses, had formally executed 
upon the Continent, and with whom ho hod bus- j this document, he insisted upon retaining it in 
tained a regular correspondence ever since. His j his own possession until his decease. Hardly 
first visit in the city was, naturally, to this friend, j had the breath left his body, when the marquis 
and, as naturally, he had, at once, confided to j himself withdrew the folded parchment from 
him his motive for visiting Cuba, and had besought t beneath the dead man’s pillow, and committed it, 
his aid. Padre Garcia, being a secular priest, j at once, to the care of a notary, who, opening it 
and under no superior, but his bishop, promised, \ in due course, discovered that to the original 
and gave this aid, engaging himself to discover, j will was appended a codicil, in the tremulous 
through channels of his own, all that was to be | handwriting of Seflor de Montalto, to the effect, 
known of the family Valdez, as described by Mark. * that, although fully confiding in the kindness 
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and wisdom of liis cousin, de Blanco, he could ! 
have no compulsion used with his only and j 
darling child, and if, knowing his earnest desire i 
for her to marry his cousin, she decided not to ! 
do so, she should be free, on her twentieth birth- ] 
day, to marry anyone else she conscientiously j 
preferred, if this latter was a man approved by * 
her father confessor, and two old friends of the j 
family, named in the will as legatees. 

“ In hearing this codicil read, Sefior de Blanco 
felt like the man, who, having carefully reared 
a house upon the sand, sees it suddenly crumble 
down, in a moss of ruin, by the washing away of 
the foundation. But the notary had read it 
aloud, there were plenty of auditors, the signa¬ 
ture of the testator, and those of the witnesses, 
were not to be questioned, and both will and 
codicil were established, and acted upon, without 
question. One point, however, the marquis had 
toiled for, and effected. Doldres had been kept 
in ignorance of every provision of her father's 
will, except his desire, announced to her as a 
command, that she should marry Sefior de Blanco, 
and the forfeiture of her property, on her 
twentieth birthday, should she reftise.” 

All this, and more. Padre Garcia had ascer¬ 
tained, partly from common report, partly from 
liis spiritual brother, Padre Anselmo, of the 
Jesuit College. The latter had been confessor 
of the deceased Montalto, and was confessor now 
of his daughter. He was, consequently, one 
of the arbiters, upon whom depended her ability 
to marry whom she would, in case she decided 
against her cousin, de Blanco, for whom she had, 
os we have seen, imbibed a bitter hatred. Padre 
Anselmo was a most amiable and conscientious 
priest, and had watched, with much uneasiness, 
the course pursued by Sefior de Blanco toward 
his ward. He did not conceal from his confrere 
that he stood quite ready, at any fitting lime, to 
inform his spiritual daughter of her rights, and 
of the provisions of her father's will, if he 
should see her in a position to marry a man, of 
whom he, and the two friends of her deceased 
father, could cordially approve. Such a man, 
Padre Garcia assured him, was to be found in the 
young American, whom the worthy priest de¬ 
scribed as an intimate friend of many years stand¬ 
ing. He now assured Mark, with a twinkle of his 
merry, black eyes, that he might depend upon 
Mother Church, privately, to sustain and assist 
him in any honorable and discreet project he 
might undertake, for gaining her daughter as a 
bride. 

“ But no bloodshed, no scandal, no open appeal 
to the Church, my son,” insisted the priest, in 
conclusion. *' And, perhaps, should you succeed 


in your enterprise, gratitude, and your young 
wife’8 example, may bring you home, an accepted 
prodigal, to the one true fold.” 

“ Perhaps,” laughed the young man. “ At 
any rate, Mother Church shall have no cause to 
complain of my forgetfulness, or ingratitude.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 

YOUR LIFE OH MINE. 

Master and slave stood face to face, and around 
them like black bats, hovered, unseen, the de¬ 
mons of cruelty, murder, hatred, revenge. The 
spy who saw the gold pass from Trecothick’s 
hand to that of Brom, had hastened to curry 
favor with his master, by giving information; 
and not all the lies and subterfuges that the slave 
glibly offered, shook for one moment, the master’s 
conviction that he had been betrayed. To what 
extent, he knew not, and therefore imagined far 
more than the truth. Hence his vindictive de¬ 
termination, to visit upon the head of his slave, 
not only his own treason, but the scorn and hate 
Doldres heaped upon himself, whenever he ap¬ 
proached her, and her unconcealed joy and pride 
in Trecothick’s prowess in the bull-ring. 

“ Sure as you’re alive, master, I was only tell¬ 
ing the man that you lived in Calle Obispo—tell¬ 
ing him the awfulest lies ever you see, master,” 
pleaded Brom, his teeth chattering in terror, as 
de Blanco fixed his gloomy eyes upon him, and 
sneered a devilish smile. 

“ Unless you lied better than you’re lying now, 
the man was a fool to pay you for it,” said he, 
slowly. “ Never mind; I shall find out before 
■ long what you have been about. There is a de¬ 
tector, out at the ingenio, that cuts the truth out 
of a black heart better than a knife. We shall 
see, to-morrow night, my friend. Now, go and 
get everything ready to start, at four o’clock to¬ 
morrow morning, for La Caridad. You’re 
watched, remember, and if you attempt an escape, 
I’ll have you roasted alive. You can’t cheat me, 
you dog, remember that.” 

Brom made no reply. He could not, for sheer 
| terror rendered him speechless. He knew his 
j master; he knew how disappointment or loss 
: worked like poison in his blood, and never disap- 
: peared without somebody being harmed. He 
knew that the mood was upon him now, and that 
the fiend possessing him would not depart with¬ 
out a sacrifice. He had himself been the servile 
; tool of many a murderous vengeance, far more 
undeserving than that impending over himself. 
He felt absolutely certain that, once upon the 
plantation, and safe from the eye of the law or 
; public opinion, Valdex would find relief and de- 
: light in torturing, perhaps murdering him out- 
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right; and he felt that the moment he hod long 
foreseen, and prepared for, had arrived, the hour 
had come to strike the blow at his master’s life, 
by which alone his could be saved. That very 
morning he had perfected the plan, agreeing 
upon a signal, which once given was a sure sen¬ 
tence of death, against the man who now so 
mockingly promised him the crudest of deaths. 
And yet the slave hesitated. Something of brute 
loyalty and devotion struggled with the lower brute 
of his nature, and he might even yet, like a dog, 
have mutely gone to his death, at his master’s 
decree, without an effort at resistance, had not 
the devil put it into that master’s heart to seal 
his own doom. 

“ Get up, you vermin !” said Valdez, spurning 
with his foot the quivering creature prostrate be¬ 
fore him. “ Get up, and go down to Juan Mer- 
ello’8. Order the things I told you of, and then 
choose the biggest, toughest, hardest cowhide- 
whip in his stock ; they may not have a new one J 
at the ingenio, and we’ll leave nothing to chance. ! 
Take Pedro with you, and send him here first for 
orders. I shall tell him to chain your wrist to 
his, and if you try to bolt, to call a guarda civile 
to shoot you. It is a happy thought to make 
you choose the whip.” 

Without one word, Brom rose to his feet. With¬ 
out one word or look, he left the room, and went 
to obey his master; and in that moment of silence, 
the master’8 doom was sealed. 

Chained to his fellow-servant, Brom went 
forth upon his errand, and as he left the house, j 
he raised his haggard eyes, and looked about j 
him. A negro, with a game-cock under his j 
arm, crossed the street, and nodding familiarly, 
said: 

“ I brought that chicken we were talking about, 
this morning, to see if you’d take me to tho man 
that you thought would buy him. When can 
you go?” 

“ I can’t go at all. My master is going to his 
ingenio, and I’ve got to start with him, at four 
o’clock, to-morrow morning,” replied Brom, 
without turning his head. 

“ Aha ?” returned the man with the game-cock, 
carelessly, os he walked along behind, and 
noticed the chained wrist, and Pedro’s thick 
stick, and watchful mein. “ Then I’ll go alone, 
if you tell me the place where I’ll find him.” 

“ On the Matanza9 road, a little beyond where : 
the road to Casa Blanca crosses—” 

“ Can’t have you chattering dis way, Brom,” \ 
here interposed Pedro, not sorry to show his an*- \ 
tliority over his late superior. 4 * Go ’longwidyou, j 
Sambo, and sell you’ chicken for you’so* f. Dis j 
nigger’s got ’nough to do wid his own bus'ness.” \ 


“All right, gub’nor,” replied the stranger, 
: easily, and sauntered off, exchanging, as be 
: passed in front of Brom, one quick, strong glance 
: with him, that said, mutely, he comprehended 
all, and would faithfully and swiftly report to 
those who had sent him. 

“Dis way, Brom,” ordered Pedro, next. 
“ ’Fore we go to Merello's, 1’sgot to stop at Belen, 
and send young mist’esses priest over to de casa. 
She tole mas’r, w’en I was in de room, she would 
go ’way, nohow, ’less she saw dat priest, and 
’fessed her sins.” 

“Mist’s Doldres very pious, always,” replied 
Brom, while a thrill of joy shot through his 
heart, for he doubted not that Doldres, too, was 
contriving some escape, or some rebellion; and 
should his own plan fail, hers might avail for 
both. At any rate, it was a danger the more, 
menacing the man upon whose destruction his 
own safety now depended. 

Once out of sight, tho man with the game-cock 
exchanged his leisurely saunter for a rapid paoe, 
nor halted until he entered a small, hali-ruined, 
little house on the Cerro road, and presented 
himself in an upper room, where two or three 
men sat smoking and talking, evidently waiting. 

“ Well, Maco !” demanded one, eagerly. “ Did 
you see him?” 

“I saw him, master, and he’s in trouble,” 
replied the negro, carefully replacing tho game¬ 
cock in his cage. “ He was chained to another 
nigger, and he looked scared most to death ; but 
he told me that they will start, to-morrow morning 
at four o’clock, for tho ingenio, and that tho plaoo 
to meet them is tho point where tho Casa Blanca 
road crosses the Matanzas road.” 

“All right. You’ll have a donkey ready, and 
start with thorn from the house, keeping out of 
sight, of oourse, and follow to that spot. You’ll 
find us there. Come, brothers.” 

Ten minutes later, the three men, excellently 
mounted, were riding out of Havana, carelessly 
staring in the faces of the guardos civilcs, who, 
had they known the names of the travelers, 
would have shot them down, cquld they not have 
secured them alive; for these were three leaders 
of that great unseen power, which for years 
has agitated Cuba, as earthquakes agitate the 
cities built above them; the party of the patriots, 
the insurrectionists, the true men, or the rebels, 
os you choose to look upon and name them. 

An hour later, Padre Anselmo left the house 
of Seflor' de Blanco, and took the path to the 
Hotel Pasaye, whero he had a long interview 
with our fHend, Mark Trecothick, who. so soon 
as the priest liad left him, went to seek Hilda 
Watorston. . He found her dressed in black, p-tl- 
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lid and tearful. Viol&to Pampalona was already : 
dead of virulent yellow fever, and Hilda re- ; 
mained his quasi widow, and bis heiress. The ; 
shock was severe; but, perhaps, the grief was 
not the most poignant which that proud heart 
had ever known. At any rate, she talked to her J 
friend of all his hopes, and fears, and schemes, \ 
with keen interest, and showed an affectionate j 
anxiety to forward them; and this she could the 
better do, as Pampalona’s death induced her to \ 
wish to leave Cuba, so soon as the necessary \ 
formalities could be accomplished. The infor- j 
mation as to the nature of Sefior de Montalto’s 
will, had, however, modified Trecothick’s plans. ; 
He was willing, now, to wait for Dol6res’ ap- ; 
proaching twentieth birthday, that she might 
openly, and legally, declare her refusal to marry 
the Marquis de Blanco, and her choice, with the 
approval of her three friends, of Mark Trecothick 
as her husband. But the young man was not ; 
willing to risk the guardianship of his future 
bride in the hands of a villain such as de Blanco 
another day, and especially he objected to her 
being removed to the distant and lonely ! 
plantation of La Caridad. 

His present plan, therefore, was to abstract : 
her from de Blanco’s charge, and placing her in | 
that of the Waterston’s, cause her to disappear j 
from everybody’s knowledge, until the time for ; 
the legal decision should arrive, nilda heard, ; 
assented, approved, and turned paler and paler, 
until, at last, she rose abruptly, saying: 

“ Now go away, Mark. All shall be as you ; 
wish, but I can bear no more, at present.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 

THE MEETING OF THE HOADS. 

Dawn is a pretty sight anywhere, but nowhere 
is it so lovely as in the tropics. Never came it 
more fairly; never did the blue of heaven glow 
more rosily, or the distant ocean heave its violet 
panoply more wooingly; never did the heavy 
perfame of magnolia, and cereus, and tuberose 
swell up more intoxicatingly, or the supple palm- 
tree wave more enticingly, than now, when the 
littlo procession of the family Valdez moved 
through the fading dusk, along the lonely 
Matanzas road, and approached its junction with 
the smaller and lonelier path, leading to Casa 
Blanca. 

Could Sefior Valdez have looked through the 
steep hill, and the wild growth of jungle, cover¬ 
ing it from its crest to the Casa Blanca rood, that 
curled around its base, he would have seen a 
body of well-armed, and well-masked men, 
who lay sheltered snugly within the palmetto 
thicket, while a negro, couching among the bushes 


on the shoulder of the hill, watched the road from 
Havana, and as the little cavalcade appeared in 
sight, crept swiftly back to give warning to the 
masked men, that their prey was at hand. ■ 

But greatly as Sefior Valdez would have been 
astonished at this sight, perhaps the maskers 
themselves would have been even more aston¬ 
ished, coukl they have seen another little troop 
of men, also well-mounted, also well-armed, and 
also well-masked, who were leisurely moving up 
the other branch of the Casa Blanca road, so as 
to reach its junction with the Matanzas road, at 
the opposite side from themselves. All three, 
however, remained serenely unconscious of the 
triple combination, and all three slowly and 
surely approached each other. 

The cavalcade Valdez reached the meeting of 
the roads; the nose of Sefior Valdez’s horse over¬ 
lapped the Casa Blanca road. The leader of the 
troop, at this, loosed his fretting horse, and 
shouted: 

“ Advance, comrades! Death to the traitor!” 

At the same moment, he shot out from his 
covert, like a thunder-bolt, and seizing Valdez’s 
horse by the bridle, threw him upon his haunches, 
crying: 

“ Tomaso de Blanco, remember Juan de Castig- 
lione, who was garroted through your treason. 
I come to avenge him! Die 1” 

Another voice thundered: “ And remember 
CherubinodeMontdro. I am his brother. Die!” 

And still another, “And Paulo de Moro y 
Monaldo. Die!” 

Three pistol shots punctuated the three sen¬ 
tences of death, and Tomaso de Blanco, throwing 
his arms wildly into the air, and gasping a blas¬ 
phemy with his last breath, fell dead from his 
horse. 

The little troop behind him rent the air with 
shrieks and exclamations, but the leader of the 
patriots held up a hand for Bilence, shouting: 

“Be quiet! Have no fear, for there is no 
danger. Those of you men, who wish to join us, 
are free to do so. We have no slaves—you shall 
be our comrades. As for yon fair lady—” 

“The lady needs no assnrance of safety, 
sefior,” interposed a stern voice, in strangely 
accented Anglo-Spanish. “I am hero to take 
charge of her.” 

The leader turned, and found a handsome, 
florid face close beside his own. He knew it, for 
he had been at the Plaza do Toros, the day 
before; and men who carry their lives in their 
hands, learn to know faces; men, too, who face 
danger daily, respect and revorcnce bravery 
He bowed, respectfully, and rodo closer to the 
volante. 
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“ Seflora, the king of the matadors is here, 
with your approval ? Is it so ?” 

“ It is bo, senor,” replied Dolfires, gravely. 

“ That is well. This man, whom we killed, 
deserved his fate. He was our trusted comrade, 
aud lie betrayed, and sold us. The blood of some 
of our bravest, and best beloved, was shed upon the 
field, and in the prison yard, through his treason; 
was it not just that his life should atone?” 

“ It was just, sefior!” said the girl,•her scorn¬ 
ful, dark eyes glaring at the body of the traitor. 

“Then all is said. Good-bye, seflor. Good¬ 
bye, emperor of matadors.” 

And down the dim road, into the shadow, that 
still lay around the foot of the hills, rode the 
little troop of avengers, each man feeling that 
he had done, that day, a most righteous work. 

Do you care to hear all the rest ? It would be 
so tame, to tell just how they rode back into 
Havana; and how Mrs. Waterston was delighted 
with the romance, and took Dolfires to her heart 
at once; and how the Captain-General, and his 
august family, made much of the child; and 
how His Excellency smoothed the way for her to 
assume possession of her father’s estate; and, 
finally, how there was a grand wedding at the 


church of Belen, with Padre Anselmo officiating, 
and everybody, who could crowd into the pretty 
church, as spectators. 

Fancy it all, dear reader, and love my little 
Dol6res a little, in spite of her Spanish faults, 
and want of un-Spanish training; but alter 
loving her a little, give something more than love 
to Hilda Wateraton, who still, in the earliest 
prime of her beauty and her grace, feels the 
heart within her broken, and crippled, and 
crushed ; not dead, for the dead are at rest; but 
full of stinging pain, as it recalls its own woeful 
sin and weakness; full of humiliation, as it feels 
that its best love has been poured forth, spilled, 
and wasted, like water upon sand; full of sorrow 
that must never find utterance, for it could never 
find sympathy. 

Well, joy cometh in the morning, and broken 
hearts have healed before now into hearts as 
good as new, and if one loves but once in a life¬ 
time, there are admirable substitutes for love, 
likely to wear even longer, and more brightly, 
than the real article. Let us hope all things for 
Hilda, for she is framed for a noble woman, 
physically, mentally, and spiritually. 

[the end.] 


HEARING. 

BY ADBT M. BOND. 


I lock, sometimes, into the sky, at night; 

Orchestral companies of stars appear. 

I listen, but I ennuot catch their strain, 

“ The music of the spheres" I cannot hoar. 

I turn away, dbwatisfled, and think 
The thoughts of God are high, past finding out 
Though heavens declare His glory, can I hoar 
The morning stars’ grand hallelujah shout? 

But sometimes, in an unexpected hour, 

A bird note thrills the air, and wakes my soul, 


Or holy childhood's langhter charms my oar, 

Great symphonies the ocean billows roll; 

Or pattering rain-drops thrum accompaniment 
To some glad song my own heart sings, the while. 
And all the voices of the earth and air. 

Make sweet, melodious mention, of God’s smile. 

And this great harmony, whose random notes. 

My soul, from all nnBotight-for sources, hoars, 

I feel to be eternal, and perhaps 
Tis thus, I hear M the music of the spheres.” 


MY MOTHER’S HAIR. 

BT HELEN A. BAINS. 


Why praise those locks, whose sunny glow 
Seems borrowed from the sky. 

Which frame a face, 

Of 'witching grace, 

Where youth and beauty lie ? 

Or talk of curls of midnight hue, 

The auburn and the brown, 

Which wreathe a brow, 

Whose pearly glow, 

No shade of care hath known. 


Behold J my mother's form I see 
Within that “old arm-chair,” 

Whose locks of gray. 

Are smoothed away, 

Above a brow of care. 

Those “ silver locks” that once were gold, 
Are fairer to my sight. 

Than brown or jet, 

Wherein are met, 

A thousand waves of light. 
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BY FRANK LBK BENEDICT. 


Mr. and Mrs. Pott had always been an affec¬ 
tionate, happy couple, with one child, who pos¬ 
sessed her handsome father’s smile, and her 
pretty mother’s lovely eyes, and was altogether a 
bewitching little creature. 

Mr. anti Mrs. Pott had always been a very 
happy pair. I do not pretend to assert that no 
clouds ever rose upon their horizon; but the 
clouds were never heavy enough completely to 
shut out the sun; and when they passed, the 
sky looked all the brighter from the contrast. 
Of course, at intervals, there had been little dif¬ 
ferences, little quarrels even, but only just fierce 
enough to give a zest to the kissing and making 
up which had speedily followed. 

But it was so long since even such trifling 
shadows had arisen, that the pair scarcely re¬ 
membered them, except now and then, by way 
of a jest, or ns a warning to some adventurous 
couple just setting up in partnership. Every¬ 
thing had conspired to make their road an easy 
one to travel. Mr. Pott had succeeded wonder¬ 
fully in his profession. Mrs. Pott’s little dowry 
had consisted of lands, somewhere in California, 
which had risen in value; so that between her 
share and his earnings they were, if not rich, 
very comfortably off. Little Mamie grew prettier 
every day, and was goodness itself. 

Yes, people considered Gershora Pott and his 
wife an enviable couple. What was more, they 
considered themselves so. lie was thirty now, 
and she some four years younger, and still quite 
girlish in looks. Her name was Clementina, 
and privileged friends used to call her Tiney 
Pott, which was slightly impertinent, but very 
natural. 

They had had two years, or almost two years, 
without a break in this sunshine. Mrs. Pott 
could have recalled her last episode of suffering, 
if she had chosen ; but when the pair reviewed 
their little stormy passages, that particular one 
was never dwelt upon. Clementina had been 
jealous of a fascinating widow, who had loomed 
for a season upon their horizon, and who had 
professed great affection for her former school¬ 
mate, and was so happy to meet her again ! That 
was perfectly reasonable, and Tiney shared 
her oi l comrade’s enthusiasm. But when be¬ 
witching Mrs. Johnson seemed inclined, at times, 
to act as if it had been Tiney’s husband, and not 


j Tiney, who had been her school-friend, the face 

I of matters changed. 

But Mr. Pott always declared that he had not 
been, for an instant, dazzled by this wandering 
j meteor; and Clementina satisfied herself that, at 
least, Gershom’s eyes were opened to the design- 
j ing creature’s real character, and Mrs. Johnson’s 
i departure from the city, where the pair lived, 

\ ended the matter completely, 
j A very happy couple—no more clouds ever 
j could arise ! 

| It was early in the spring of 1876, when Mrs. 

| Pott’s uncle came on from Texas, to visit his 
\ niece and her husband. He was a rich bachelor, 
jj and was charming besides, so he was received 
\ with the enthusiasm due a relative of that sort, 
j He fell ill of rheumatic fever, and Clementina 
i nursed him. Soon after he was attacked, impor¬ 
tant business called Mr. Pott to Indiana—to the 
very town where an ancient aunt of his resided. 
It was decided that little Mamie should accom- 
5 pany her father. It would be pleasant for him, 
i and convenient to Mrs. Pott, who was so con- 
\ stantly occupied with her uncle. Into the bar¬ 
gain, the old aunt had, for a long time, been beg- 
j ging that the child might make her a visit. As’ 
* she was rich, and Gershom was her nearest living 
j relation, it appeared to the parents that it would 
j be unkind to thwart her; the poor sufferer must 
l die soon, and they should always reproach them- 
| selves then, for not letting her see her great 
j niece; and—and—she never had made her will, 

| and heads of charitable societies were always 
i fawning upon her, and indeed it would bo posi- 
5 tively sinful to stand in the dear little girl’s 
| light. 

i So it was settled. Mr. Pott, and Mamie, and 
! Mamie’s nurse went to Indiana, and Clementina 

I remained at home, to guard the household gods, 
and nurse her uncle back to convalescence. 

Three weeks was the time set for their absence. 
But when six had passed, they had not yet re¬ 
turned. Clementina had received numerous let- 
j ters, saying that everything was going well; that 
\ Mamie was a wonderful favorite with her aunt; 
j that Mr. Pott’s business was succeeding beyond 
J his wildest hopes. However much she might miss 
| her treasure, there had been no occasion for Tiney 
s fo feel anxious. No, not even when Gershom, in 
? one epistle, incidentally mentioned that the ma- 

(2'JO) 
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rauding widow, Elvira Johnson, was residing in busy with her preparations for departure. Uncle 
the town whqre his aunt lived.. John would be in town, the next morning; so 

Clementina actually smiled to recal her own she would start at night, after seeing him again 
past folly. She wondered how she could ever established in the pretty quarters she had 
have been idiot enough to let that vapid creature assigned to him. 

disturb her peace for an instant! In the pleni- She had never prepared for a journey with 
tude of her magnanimity, she wrote Gershom such delightful anticipations. Even the tiresome 
that she hoped he would now and then call business of packing became a positive pleasure, 
upon the lady, else she (Elvira,) who had always for there were several new gowns, and accom- 
been, and always would be, a goose, might think paniments, to put in, which had come home 
that she (Clementina,) had forbidden such visits, during her absence; and they fitted, oh, so 
and so exult. beautifully! One dress was a lovely, blue— 

Meanwhile, Mr. Groves, the uncle, had got Gershom doated on blue! She laughed outright, 
better, lie and Clementina went to stop in the as she remembered how, once, that ridiculous 
establishment of a physician, who had some won- , Elvira had appeared in a blue gown, after hcar- 
derful process for curing rheumatism. They ing Pott Bay it was his favorite tint, and the 
were there ten days. Then Mr. Groves found creature looked like some sort of hideous 
himself so well, that, as he had business which fungus; for the blue in it took all the color out of 
required attention, they went back to town—that her eyeB, and made her complexion a sickly 
is, Clementina went directly back, but Mr. Groves green ! 

stopped at the house of a friend, a few miles from So excitedly happy was Gementina, that she 
the city, proposing to continue his journey, next had even a satisfaction in recalling those days, 
day, under the charge of his man-servant. when she had been jealous. She wondered how 

Gementina was surprised not to find a letter it could have been that, for a long time, even 
awaiting her. Still she felt no anxiety. In after her recovery, the memory made so sore 
truth, a determination, which she had formed, a spot in her heart, that she had to shut her 
prevented her dwelling upon thoughts which eyes to the episode! Oh, she was worlds—lives 
might have roused any fears in her mind. She —past the impossibility of such nonsense now! 
had decided to join her wanderers, spend a week She was going to her dear Gershom—her noble, 
at M ; and then return with them. She had perfect Gershom! Why, much as she had 
communicated her intention to her uncle, and lie always loved him, she had never really appreci- 
had approved. “You see it will give Gershom ated him as she ought! Sometimes she had set 
puch a pleasant surprise,” said Gementina, smil- up her opinion against his—she never would 
ing at the picture, which rose, on the instant, in again—she'would tell him so—tell him that he 
her vivid imagination. was a king among men, and she only worthy to 

“And the change will do you good. You must sit at his feet, and worship! 
be quite worn out, with all your care of me,” These were very pretty things to think. But 
responded her uncle, with an appreciation which the woman who carried them into execution, 
rich relations do not always display. would be a fool. I doubt if Gementiua would 

“Not in the least!” cried Gementina. “But really have done it; for she was a shrewd little 
it will be such a pleasant surprise to Gershom!” body enough, and knew that men ought to bo 
That was all she could think of; the idea; kept in order. Still, it was pleasant to fancy she 
roused so many delightful fancies in her mind, meant to do so; and I like her the better, for 
that she kissed her uncle; but it was rather a being able to believe that she would, 
kind of kissing Gershom by proxy, than a salute She sang over her packing. She sang over 
really intended for Mr. Groves. He happened everything she did. She danced up and down 
to turn his head, without noticing her inten- stairs, in a fashion so undignified, that it was 
tion, and received the kiss on the tip of his nose, well the servants did not happen to spy her, 
whereat Gementina laughed heartily. She really could not be happy enough. Her 

“ You will be as comfortable as if I were at 1 very impatience to be gone; her feeling that the 
home,” she added. “The servants are all so next day would never come ; her looking a dozen 
good, and I’ll only be away a week.” times at the clock, and scolding the hands for 

“ Of course—of course,” he said, and so the moving so slowly, all this added to her ecstacy. 
matter was settled; this conversation taking She was a devoted mother, and what is less 
place during their homeward journey. common, a sensible one; but just now, she could 

So, all that afternoon, after she reached the not think so much even of darling little Mamie, 
sanctuary of her happiness, Gementina was very os she would have expected. Gershom was all 
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in all for the time—the lover of her girlhood— 
the husband of her youth—the idol of all coming 
years—the— 

Then she was interrupted by the entrance of 
Bridget. Her tea was waiting. Being alone, she 
had dined early in the day, or made a pretence 
of doing so. 

She had finished her packing. She was ready 
to go down stairs, and rest, and dream of Ger- 
shom. She told herself this, as if she had not 
been doing it all the afternoon, but meant to 
begin, by the way of a little relaxation, which 
she could indulge in, now her work was done. 
She stood before the glass, and smoothed her 
hair, changed her collar, and “ put herself to 
rights,' 1 though it was unnecessary; for she was 
one of those tidy, little, small bodies, who never 
looked mussed or tumbled. She gazed quite 
severely in the mirror, to see if she had grown 
thin, or worn. Would Gershom find her pretty 
still t Would— 

Oh, what a goose she was l She broke off, in 
her meditations, to laugh at her own nonsense. 
She would tell Gershom just how insanely she 
had behaved; yes, she would; and he might 
laugh, too, perhaps; but all the same, his eyes 
would be moist, and he would hold her close to 
his heart, in his great, strong arms, and whisper 
—ah, would to-morrow never come, so that she 
might be on her road, towards the realization of 
her bliss? 

She went down into a cozy little apartment, 
off the drawing-rooms, and found it looking as 
bright as possible. The tea-tray was on the 
table; the urn was panting and bubbling, like a 
diminutive, fat alderman; there were some of 
cook’s delicious, water muffins; the particular 
sort of sweet cake and preserves for which she 
had a weakness; and now, Bridget appeared with 
a mutton-chop, hot and hot, between two plates. 

(< For sure ye ate no dinner, ma’am, and cook 
ays howiver will ye stand a long journey, if ye 
k&pe letting yer insides get emptier and emptier ?’ 

And then Clementina laughed at Bridget, and 
promised to eat the chop, though she was far 
above the need ef earthly food, just then. She 
aeated herself at the table, and prepared to 
begin. But just as she did so, the outer bell 
rang a furious peal. 

“The postman,” said Mrs. Pott. j 

“It’s too late foT him, ma’am,’ 1 said Bridget, ! 
and hurried away to answer the importunate j 
summons. 

In a moment or two she returned, bearing a 
yellow envelope in her hand. 

“Sure it’s one of the telegraphies,” she said; 
“and faix, ma’am, it’s my belief Misther Potts’111 


■; have come to tell you, that he’ll be here to-mor¬ 
row, so that ye can’t surprise him with your 
| journey.*’ 

> She laid the despatch on the table, and ran off 
| to settle with the bearer thereof. Clementina’s 

I > first feeling was one of intense disappointment. 
She had been so high up in the clouds, that it 
was hard, very hard, to have any change made 
in the details of her beautiful vision! 

| Of course, the telegram was from Gershom. 

Of course, it was to announce his arrival. 
| Equally of course, she should be delighted, more 

I than happy, to welcome him, and darling little 
Mamie. Still, she had set her heart on giving 
him a surprise, and human nature will always 
rebel, when it is disappointed, more especially 
: in juBt such a case as this. 

Gershom was the best and dearest of men. 

: But he had his foibles. Only a man would upset 
arrangements, in this thshion ? It was bliss to 
know he was coming, he and Mamie, (somehow, 
she had unconsciously accepted Bridget’s ver¬ 
sion, as entirely as if Bridget had read the 
telegram aloud,) but yet—but yet— She had 
airanged such a beautiful surprise, and now it 
was all thrown away ! He was coming, and she 
should welcome him with joy; but in a way it 
would be joy prepared in advance, cut and dried 
to order; while, if left to herself, she would 
have managed so differently, so much better. 

All these thoughts, half-formed only, flitted 
through her mind, in a flash; a sort of guilty 
consciousness, that she ought to be ashamed to 
indulge them, making an undercurrent to their 
rush. Then she had stretched out her hand, 
taken up the envelope, and was opening it. As 
she did so, disappointment, and vaguely admitted 
remorse, and every other sensation, faded under 
the certainty that she was about to read the 
announcement, that her darlings were on the 
road home! Gershom would have telegraphed, 
the last thing, before entering the train. Why, 
they might be home, to-morrow—the next day, 
at furthest. 

She tore open the envelope, read the heavily 
impressed capitals, re-read, dropped the page, 
put her hands to her head, seized the sheet anew, 
and read once more. 

She was not asleep. She was not crazy. She 
held the telegram. She was reading. It was 
j all real—all real 1 
i And this was the despatch: 

| “ Dhar Tikby— 

Have got divorce all right. To-morrow, I 
marry Mrs. J. I send Mamie back to you, keep¬ 
ing her three, new, white dresses, because they 
just fit Mrs. J’s little girl. G. Pott. 
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She had read it—it was true—and she was 
dying! If Clementina could be said to think, 
that was what she thought. 

But I told you that she was a sensible little 
woman. She did not faint. She did not cry 
out, and bring in tho servants. When the room 
steadied itself again, and the first dulled sensar 
tion (as if she had suddenly received a blow on 
the back of her head,) wore off, she oould use 
her reason. 

She read the telegram again. Then she said 
to herself, it was a hoax, of course. How idiotic 
of her, not to have known that, at once! Some 
cruel, practical joker had made a bet, to play 
her husband and her a trick. Perhaps Gershom 
hod boasted that nothing would make his wife 
think ill of him. Perhaps—but no matter! 

She must havo tho thing set right. What 
could she do? She would not telegraph to 
Gershom, for what could she say ? The thing 
was a lie. Still she could not sleep till it was 
cleared up. How—the way? Oh, wait! Only 
that morning, uncle Groves had asked her to 

write a letter for him, to a friend in M-! 

She remembered the name, the address—it was 
to Henry Upson, he was a judge of the State 
Court. That man would know ! 

It was a lie—a hoax—but she must clear it 
up ! She seized pen and paper, and wrote: 

u Henry Ursox:— 

Did man named Pott get divorce in your courts, 
within a week? Keep secret. Reply at once. 
Vitally important to know, without delay.” 

She signed her uncle’s name, and put the 
address of her house; then called Bridget to get 
a hack, and was soon driving away to the central 1 
telegraph office. She was inside, giving her 
despatch; preparing the answer; hearing the 
man say she should have the response that 
evening, if it arrived before midnight. 

She was at home again. She had ordered the 
servants to bed. She Was alone, waiting— ; 
waiting! She forced herself to be calm. She : 
held a book before her eyes, sometimes, and 
insisted on reading. She even read aloud, to be 
certain that she was fixing her mind on the page, 
and actually heard her voice, in the middle of a 
paragraph, saying: 

** It is a hoax—a hoax—but I must know—I 
shall die, if I don’t. Know soon—no, 1 shall go 
mad!” 

Then she flung the book down, frightened by 
her own voice. She paced up and down. She 
fell on her knees, and prayed! More and more 
plainly, as the hours went on, Elvira Johnson’s > 
imago rose before her; the woman’s fascinations; 5 


the certainty that, for a season, Gershom had 
yielded thereto; for a long while she had denied 
the fact to her soul; but it was true, all the 
same? 

Ob, she wronged him! She dared to think 
ill of him—her love—her husband. And all on 
the strength of that silly telegram, which she 
knew was a hoax! 

Hark, the clock was striking twelve! No de¬ 
spatch till morning, now. She must wait. She— 

A ring at the bell interrupted her thought. 
She rushed into the hall, where Bridget, by her 
orders, had left the gas burning. 

She hurried on to the street door, unlocked it, 
flung it open. 

“ Telegram, ma’am—please to sign this,” cried 
a creature, wrapped from head to foot, in an oil¬ 
skin coat, that gave him a sort of resemblance to a 
monster fish, standing on his tail. 

As he spoke, he held out a long, narrow book. 

Clementina took a pencil, attached to her watch 
chain, and signed her name where he bade her. 

“Night, ma’am,” said the man, and shut the 
door. 

“ She was back in her little boudoir. There 
was no necessity for further misery or doubt. 
She held in her hands the refutation of that first 
wicked, absurd despatch 1 

She opened the envelope, and read: 

“ Fott got divorce yesterday. Mamed Widow 
Johnson, to-day. Urso\.” 

A long, low groan sounded through the still¬ 
ness of the room ; a groan so full of agony, that 
had there been any human creature near, to lis¬ 
ten, it must have sounded sharper than a shriek, 
in his ear. Then Clementina fainted away. From 
that time, until the day broke, she went from 
one insensible fit to another, with terrible hys¬ 
terical spasms filling up the intervals of 
consciousness. 

A weaker woman would have rung for assist¬ 
ance, have roused the servants. Not Tiney. She 
believed that she should die, but she meant to die 
alone! They might find her dead, and when the 
truth became patent, declare that the trouble killed 
her. But at least no human being should know 
what she had suffered in dying. 

At last the idea of death brought back the 
recollection of her child. She had positively for¬ 
gotten the poor littlo creature! No, she had no 
right to die. If she could live, it was her duty 
to do so, for her daughter’s sake, else the friend¬ 
less innocent might fall into the hands of Elvira 
Johnson—no, Elvira Pott! Then, if that was 
her name, who was she—she, Clementina? 

So all sorts of grotesquely absurd ideas mixed 
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themselves up with her miseries, and took away j 
even from the dignity which despair ought to \ 
possess 1 And a coal rolled out of the grate, and s 
burned the rug; and she was nauseated by the j 
smell of smoking wool, and had to take the tongs j 
and pick up the coal; all the while wonder- \ 
ing why she did not let it alone, let the house £ 
burn even, and end her anguish by consuming j 
her in its flames. j 

So the night dragged by. When day was 1 
breaking, she got up to her chamber, and dropped \ 
down on the bed, and had to remember it had j 
been their chamber—and now! Mamie’s room { 
was next. Clementina tottered out of her own ! 
and into that; fell head foremost on the little \ 
couch, and then lay quite still for several hours. \ 

The morning came. The servants were up. j 
She could hear the sounds of reviving life in the j 
street, in the house—and she was alive, and must ] 
live! And the hours went on. Noon came. \ 
Her uncle returned. She found strength some- J 
where to get down stairs; walked into the room \ 
where he sat awaiting her, and put the first 
telegram in his hands; she offered no other 
greeting. He, frightened half out of his senses 
by her face, read the lines, understood quicker 
than many men would have done, and cried 
out: 

“It’s a hoax! Have you telegraphed? Wait 
—I’ll telegraph to my friend, Upson. You re¬ 
member—he lives in the town.” 

She thrust the second despatch into his hand. 
He read that, and sat dumb. 

Having some one near, now, upon whom she 
oould lean, Tiney gave way completely. 

The afternoon which good Mr. Groves passed 
he was not likely ever to forget. Almost the 
worst of anything was to feel so helpless; yet 
what to do he oould not tell. To add to all, 
Tiney would not have a doctor, nor let him call 
anybody, when the hysterical spasms seized her. 

“If you do,” she said, “I’ll kill myself! I 
shall live it through, but nobody but you must 
know what I suffer!” Then regret would seize 
her; “It is selfish of me to make you suffer,” 
would be her lament. And then, of course, he 
had to assure her that he was thankful to be with 
her, that, at least, she was not alone. 

He had a dozen different plans in his head; 
but none of them came to anything. Indeed, the 
poor, mild, old bachelor, used to the quietest of 
lives, near whom a sensation had never before 
come, in the whole course of his recollection, 
was quite incapable of putting his chaotic 
thoughts into execution, even if Tiney would 
have permitted him. What use to telegraph to 
the aunt, or to anybody ? Gcrshom was divorcod, 


and married. He had a new wife. And her 
child—her child ! 

It was late in the afternoon, when a fresh 
agony assailed the wretched woman. If the child 
should not arrive. If Gershom had not sent her. 
If he did not mean to. If he had only despatched 
that telegram to keep her quiet, in case she heard 
of his nefarious conduct, so that he should have 
time to get away beyond reach, beyond finding, 
with her daughter. What if he gave the child 
over to Elvira Johnson—no, not Johnson any 
longer—to Elvira, his wife—his wife! 

Bridget and the cook knew that something had 
happened; but they were ordered to keep in the 
basement. Luncheon was refused. Dinner was 
paid no attention to. What did it all mean, they 
wondered? The day went, and evening was 
coming on—and Mamie was not yet arrived! 

“ If she docs not come to-night, you shall 
start in the morning, I am quite well enough,” 
Mr. Groves said, over and over.' He coulrf say 
nothing else. 

Half-post six came. 

“She would hove been here, by now,” said 
Tiney. “ I must wait—wait till to-morrow. Oh, 
uncle, I am killing you. What a weak wretch I 
am! You shall try and eat some dinner. I 
will go up stairs, and lie down. I promise to 
rest, if you will promise to eat something.” 

So he promised. But first, he went up stairs 
with her, covered her up on the bed, kissed her, 
and cried over her, and then went away. 

Tiney fell asleep. She wns awakened hy a 
a noiso in the hall; the sound of voices ; at least, 
she thought she heard voices. But all day long 
her brain had been so astray, that, even now, she 
could not tell what might be real, what delusion! 

A voice again—oh, God—Mamie’s voice, 
crying: 

“ Mamma, mamma!” 

Then a hushing of the voice; eager, low tones. 
It might all be fancy—she must know! Tiney 
sprang from her bed, rushed to the door, opened 
it, and—fell into her husband’s arms. 

When she came to herself, he was still holding 
her, while, on either side, crouched her uncle 
and Mamie, both crying quietly. 

And now let us explain. 

This was the telegram, which Mr. Pott had 
really written: 

“ Have got the dividends all right. Mention 
matter to Mr. J. I send Mamie’s photo to you. 
Loses, from being taken in a plain, white dress. 
Done to please her and Mrs. J’s little girl.” 

I forgot, in the beginning, to mention that Pott 
$ wrote a hand several degrees worse than Lord 
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Byron’s, or that of the late lamented Horace 
Greeley! 

Some Pott, but not Tiney’s, had got a divorce, 
and had, immediately after, married a Mrs. 
Johnson. The names were common enough not 
to render the coincidence surprising. 

Gershom had kept his return a secret, and 
had sent the despatch just to prevent his wife’s 
expecting him; because he wanted to give her an 
agreeable surprise—and he did, in spite of all 
that had happened. 

At this present, Gershom and Tiney are a very 


happy pair. Mamie grows in grace. Old uncle 
Groves lives with them. 

But though they are people who laugh a great 
deal, even over their own mistakes and short¬ 
comings, you may be certain there is one 
memorable crisis which they never even think of, 
without feeling tears very near their eyes, and 
thanksgivings very dose to their lips. 

You do not believe the incident, I perceive 
—but it really happened. After all, telegrams 
are not infallible. Like the rest of us, they 
make mistakes, sometimes. 


AT PARTING. 

BY MARIE J. M’COLL. 


Bkpoke we said farewell, upon my hand 
Ho pressed two kisses, tenderly and slow; 

Tlio first fell just below this golden band, 

(HIb pledge of troth,) here, where the bine veins show. 

The second kiss he folded in my palm, 

Saying, the while, “ My darling, ne’er forget 

That thus I seal thoe mine, in storm and calm. 

Come weal, come woe, until life’s sun he set 

“Oh, love of mine! I consecrate these hands 
To noble deeds, to Christ-like ministry; 

Ready for harvesting the world’s field stands. 

Go forth to reap, the Master needeth thoe.” 

A third kiss on my brow he fondly pressed, 

And said, “ Dear, keep thy thoughts as puro as snow.” 

Then, in a rain, on lips and eyes, the rest 
Fell passionately, while he whispered low: 

“ My own, my own 1 from these sweet lips and eyes, 

Let Truth’s white soul speak out thou const not tell 

How many hopeless souls up to the skies, 

Thy faithfulness may lift from Doubt’s dark hell.” 


Then, once again his noble head he bowed. 

And drew me closer to his bravo, true heart, 

Till I could hear its throbbing, quick aud loud. 

“ Another word,” he said, “ love, e’er we part.” 

And sweeping tenderly aside my hair, 

He whispered softly in my list’ning ear, 

“ Be innocent, my own, as thou art fair; 

Let no dark tale of slander enter hero.” 

He went afar, a hero's part to take 
In life's fierce battle; trustingly I pray, 

And strive to reach great heights, for his dear sake, 
Knowing he’ll come again to me, some day. 

When life seems hard, close to my aching brow 
And tearfhl eyes, I clasp caressingly 
The hand he kissed ; the memory of his vow, 

That baptism of love, comes back to me. 

And I am glad, content and strong once more. 
Doubt spreads her sable wings, and disappears. 

I ppay “ God bless my darling,” o’er and o’er, 

And chide my weak heart for its foolish fears. 


THE PORTRAIT. 

BY GBBTIB V. MACK. 


Th* suTlen wnvee break walling 
Against the rocky shore, 

And through the withered forest, 
The wind sighs evermore; 

The very sky looks lonely, 

As the scene it stretches o’er. 

Around the dim old mansion. 

With its walls so gray and mossed, 
And over the desolate garden, 
Where the faded leaves arojtossed, 
There broods an air of sorrow, 

A sense of something lost 

Alas, for that home’s old brightness l 
It passed away with the dead ; 
Alas, for the days that are vanished, 


And the pure delights that are fled! 

The tones that memory echoes. 

And the tender charm they shed. 

The house is sad and silent, 

But In one lonely room, 

A pictured face Is gleaming, 

Lika a fair, white rose in bloom; 

Like a lovely flower that blossoms, 

To brighten the shade of the tomb. 

The smile that lingers o’er It 
Is sad as the moonlight ray; 

And the picture seems a symbol 
Of the times that have passed away; 

A ghost of the past still haunting 
The ruins of to-day. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A swift change of expression came over the 
young man's face, as he saw the girl directly be¬ 
fore him, trembling with excitement, and with 
the fire of suddenly-aroused pain turning the 
deep blue of her eyes into absolute blackness. 

“ So, Delia, you have been keeping guard, while 
Keath made audacious love to my father’s ward, 
before your innocent little face. If the scoundrel 
were to bid you leap into the sea, I have no doubt 
you would plunge over the cliff, and thank him 
for permitting you to die.” 

The girl, hitherto so shy and childlike, turned 
upon her tormentor fiercely enough. There had 
been tears in her eyes, but they seemed turning 
to sparks of fire, as she regarded him. 

“ Yes, Lord Belus, I would have done as Keath 
told me, even if it had been to jump off the cliff, 
only an hour ago ; but now—now—” 

“ Now that you have proof—now that you havo 
seen him insulting a high-born lady with his in¬ 
solent love-making, you would, perhaps, think 
better of it, like the bravo little girl as you arc.” 

“ I would see him pushed over tho cliff, rather 
than watch those two again. Oh, Lord Belus! 
“What has a lady of Trevylan to do with a lad of the 
cove, that she stoops to meeting him like this?” 

“ The lady of Trevylan is amusing herself. It 
is your sweetheart who is in earnest.” 

“ No, Lord Belus, no. She loves him; I could 
see it in her eyes, I could hear it in her voice. 
She loves him, and—oh, mo! Keath loves her.” 

“No doubt he does, the hound!” broke in 
Belus, with a fierce laugh. “ This comes of at¬ 
tempting to educate churls into gentlemen. Of 
course ho loves her!” 

Delia winced, and threw out her hand as if to 
avoid another blow. 

“ It is her fault,” she said. “ The lady must 
have been first. Keath never would have lifted 
his eyes to her, but for that. With all the world 
at her feet, why should this beautiftil, proud lady 
seek to win Keath ?” 

This persistence in fixing the responsibility of 
of a scene that had stung him to madness, upon 
the young lady, inflamed the young man's wrath 
anew. 

Vol. LXXV.—19. 


“ You cannot understand the caprices of high¬ 
born women, Delia. I tell you Miss Winchester 
is only amusing herself with the presumption ef 
your sweetheart.” 

“Amusing herself,” repeated the girl, and a 
sneer curled her pretty mouth, for the first time 
in her life. “Didn’t I see her hand in his? 
Didn’t I see her head on his shoulder, and her lips 
asking for his kisses?” * 

“You saw this—you saw this!” exclaimed 
Belus, turning deadly white. “ Be careful, girl, 
and do not utter one word more than the truth, 
here. You saw this? I did not!” 

“ How could I help it?” 

“How could you help it, pretty fool? And 
after this, you will bo as madly in love with him 
as ever.” 

“ Madly in love with him?” 

The words dropped from her lips like lead. 
His rude speech had struck her dumb. 

“So you have just found that out,” he said, 
with another evil laugh. “ Or have you learned 
the tricks of the sea so early, down among the 
cove people, that all this is put on for my 
benefit?” 

Delia lifted her slender form to its utmost 
height, and was about to speak, but he went on: 

“ And like all girls, high or low, will cry, pout 
and cringe for a little notice, which he will, per¬ 
haps, fling to you as he tosses bones, under the 
table, to his dog.” 

“ No, no, he never will do that. I am not like 
his water-dog, to lick crumbs from the hand that 
feeds another.” 

“Yet it was only this morning that I forgave 
him a blow, brought about by your cries, when 
I, who love you with all my heart, only sought to 
win a kiss from your lips, such as you saw a high¬ 
born lady grant to him without a struggle. What 
if I had beat him to tho earth then?” 

“ I wish you had !” exclaimed the girl, clench¬ 
ing her little, brown Jicmds. 

“ Yes! and* but for you, Delia, I would have 
done it; but for you, I might have killed him on 
the sands, when he dared to take up your defence; 
but I saw that you loved him, and thought that 
he loved you; so resolved to be generous, and 
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forgive what he had done for jour sweet sake. 
He deserved to be sent to jail in handcuffs; but 
I could not see tears rushing into jour eyes, and 
persist in punishing him.” 

Delia unclenched her hand, and tears swelled 
slowlj under her drooping ejelids. 

The joung man saw the dawn of this grateful 
emotion, and a smile stole over his lips. 

“ You will never believe how dearlj I love 
you, Delia. You have had no thought for anyone 
but this insolent fellow, whom I spared from 
disgrace and imprisonment, for your sake.” 

“ Was it for me, Lord Belus. I—I did not 
think it of you.” 

“But you may think me capable of anything 
that will make you happy, though you should 
forgive this fellow, to-morrow, and may not care 
even to thank mo for the disgrace I have spared 
him.” 

“ How can I help thanking you ; if it were only 
for Iluldah’s sake. It would have killed her, had 
they dragged Keath to prison. One does not 
receive so much, without feeling it, Huldah, 
herself, will like you after this.” 

“ That is more than she has ever done yet. I 
have always suspected that she warned you 
against me.” 

Delia’s face flamed redly. 

“ Huldah has been like a mother to me, and 
tries her best to make mo good as herself,” she 
answered, evasively. 

“And to think everybody else bad—that is 
why you have been so cruelly afraid of me, 
while Keath has made you love him without 
trouble; and after all my sacrifices, it will go 
back to that.” 

“No—no. now could I—how could I—'* 

Belus interrupted her. 

“How could you love a man, who has been 
coarse enough to make love to another, before 
your face? Even a fisherman’s lass might have 
more pride than that.” 

“ We poor peoplo may not be thought to havo 
pride, like our betters; but we are human, all 
the same.” 

The girl said this with a ring of womanliness 
in her voice, that betrayed more of this feeling 
than was usually found in her class. 

“ I can believe that,” answered Belus. 
“ Indeed, I hardly understand how a pretty lass, 
that all the young men ou the coast are crazy 
over, should give a second thought to a fellow, 
who, no doubt, gloried in knowing that you 
witnessed the audacity with which he could soar 
for higher game. That was his way of rewarding 
your devotion.” 

“ No, no, he did not dream that I was here. 


I came along by the stream, never thinking to 
meet anyone—most of all, Keath, or the young 
lady.” 

“But he saw the way you had taken, and 
knew that the lady would be waiting. I saw 
him, close upon your track, and followed ; for I 
doubted him, and was careful of your safety. 
Sometime, my pretty one, you will repay me for 
all this devotion.” 

As he spoke, Lord Belus drew nearer to the 
girl, and seemed about to enforce his persuasive 
words with more direct appeal; but she retreated, 
breathlessly. 

“I will go back, now,” she said. “Huldah 
will be waiting for me.” 

“ Ah, that woman is sure to set you against 
mel She never liked me.” 

No, Lord Belus, it is not that. Huldah only 
thinks that a lord of Trevylan can have nothing 
to say, to a lass of the cove, that will be for her 
good.” 

The young man laughed. 

“Huldah should have thought of that, years 
ago, when my sanctimonious brother began to 
visit the cove, as if old Winters’ cottage had 
been his home,” he said. 

The girl opened her eyes wide, and looked at 
the speaker in astonishment. 

“ No wonder,” she said, at length. “ But for 
Huldah, he would have died; all our people say 
that:” 

“ Your people are an innocent set, and you are 
the loveliest among them, far too lovely for their 
appreciation; but always remember there is one 
man on whoso devotion you can depend.” 

As he said this, Lord Belus walked gently 
forward, and, with unconscious obedience to the 
movement, Delia turned, and went down the path 
with him. They followed the course of the 
stream in all its picturesque windings, until they 
left the uplands on which Trevylan stood, and 
descended toward the Bca, still keeping the wild, 
bright path of the water. 

During the walk, Lord Belus pursued the ad¬ 
vantage he had gained, and adroitly fasliioned 
his speech to the impressions he wished to 
convey, using the wild trouble into which the 
girl had fallen, for a purposo that had scarcely 
yet developed in his own mind. 

Of late, a keen desire to learn the secret of 
Huldah Winters’ influence over Lord Colgate had 
possessed him strongly. If he could, by flattery 
or more dominant power, obtain control of this 
girl, that influence must, at last, be explained; 
for sho was an inmate of Winters’ cottage, and 
few things could pass there, without her observa¬ 
tion. He knew her to be a charity child, left 
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upon the world by some profligate father, and wonder; but why has Keath been educated so 
more degraded mother, whom Huldah had fos- much above his class—why exempt from the 
tered in her home, and loved as good women work of other young men in the cove, and taught 
will always love the helpless oreatures the to look on the common people as beneath him? 
strength of their charity lifts out “ of the depths.” j Be sure of this, Delia, Huldah Winters would 
A rare inheritance of beauty, quickness of j! have gloried in the sight that you witnessed, 
intellect, and passions, yet to be developed, wfere'j to-day,’* 

all the inheritance she had received from the ; These were the last words Lord Belus offered, 
reckless seaman, who was dead, and the woman as he held the little gate open, for Delia to pass 
who had been her mother. through into the open country, and he saw, by 

The girl was full of wild fancies, that an evil the fire that kindled in her eyes, that they had 
mind might have guided into mischief, but for appealed to the sleeping inheritance within her. 
the power of dawning love, fostered so securely, Thus the girl went forth toward the coast, 
under home influence, that even the admiration j. haunted with distrust of her old friends, and 
of a man, handsome and powerful as Lord Belus, tortured by the first great pain of her life- 
had, until that day, failed to make an impression went forth, walking rapidly and at random, as 
on her life. But a few hours had changed every- wounded birds flutter through leaves and bushes, 
thing with her. That scene on the balcony of with deadly shot in their bosoms, 
the pavilion had aroused the evil inheritance of All at once, the poor creature flung herself 
her nature, at the very moment when the downward behind a slope of gorse, that spread 
sympathy, so adroitly administered by tho young its yellow bloom to the verge of the rock, and 
nobleman, could be effective. When Lord Belus with her face to the earth, broke into a fierce 
left her, that day, he had mastered all the passion of crying. 

knowledge she possessed in regard to the fisher- “ He loves her—he loves her!” she cried out, 
man’s home, and this knowledge roused the tearing at the grass with her fingers; “and it is 
evil passions, that had, spite of appearances, all Iluldah’s fault. She will be satisfied, if he 
been dormant during the entire day, into evil married a lady—a lady, indeed! as if my face 
action. : were not comely as hers; any way, Lord Belus 

When Delia left the path, that day, at the thinks so, if I am only a poor, dead fisherman’s 
outlet of the stream, where it passed under the girl.” 

great wall, and down a deep ravine to the ocean, Delia broke up these exclamations with sobs, 
the key to a scarcely used side gate was in her ) and little bursts of hysterical laughter; for pain 
bosom, and she had promised to come that way \ was new to her, and she did not know how to 
again. \ bear it. Then she beoame quieter, and lay still, 

One thing the young man had succeeded in \ a moment, exhausted by her passion ; but started 
fixing on her mind. While he soothed her { suddenly, and lifted her flushed face, for a hand 
vanity with expressions of his own absorbing! was laid on her shoulder. 

passion, great care had been taken to impress j “ What is it that troubles you, child,” said 
upon her the sacrifice he was ready to make, in > Huldah Winters, looking down upon the girl, 
order to chase young Winters from the fascina- ! with tender commiseration in her eyes. “ Keath 
tions that had taken him to the feet of Stella \ is free again, and no harm has happened to any 
Winchester. \ one. There is no cause for crying.” 

“ For your sake, my pretty one, I will stand ; Delia started from under the woman’s hand, 
between this faithless lover and my father’s j and drew herself up from the ground, dashing 
ward, and make Bure that they do not meet \ her tears away, as if angry that Iluldah should 
again. Having forgiven him a blow, I can even j have seen them. Then she lifted her shoulders, 
bear to bring him back to you, so unselfish is my < and broke into a little, defiant laugh, pathetic 
desire to see you happy. But in order to do j from its childishness. 

this, I must know all that passes at the cove, j “Don’t I know that? Of course, I do; but 
especially between Lord Colgate, when he comes j after such a fright, one must laugh, or cry, and 
there, and Huldah ; for I am convinced that the I’ve just been doing both. Isn’t it foolish ?” 
woman has been, for years, plotting to entangle Huldah looked at the childish creature in 
Miss Winchester in an attachment for her son, { amazement; all the gentle shyness, that made 
and that my brother is sustaining her in it.” \ her so lovable to strangers, had disappeared ; she 
“You seem astonished,” continued the young j was flushed, and quivering from head to foot with 
man, as the girl, startled by the idea, lifted her I excitement. 

blue eyes to his face, in wild surprise. “ No j The woman kindly reached forth her arm, and 
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attempted to draw the girl to her bosom; but \ 
the lithe creature eluded her touch, with a look 
of sharp loathing, and turned toward the village. 

“ The scene of this morning has unsettled the 
poor child,” Huldah thought, following more 
leisurely. “ It was a fearful trial for her, and 
she is but a child.” 


CHAPTER X. 

Huldah Wintebs was sitting on the steps of 
the little porch, fronting her cottage, a week 
after that eventful day, when her son had been 
taken, like a culprit, to the presence of the earl. 
She had followed Delia Fitch home from the cliff, 
with the tenderness of a mother, filled with pity 
for the grief of a child, for the first time made 
conscious that it had a heart to suffer. The events 
of that day had been important enough to burden 
this strange woman with unusual anxiety, and she 
sat there, in t he gathering dusk, looking out upon 
the sea, without heeding the soft, opaline tints 
that quivered over it, or the flashes of red gold 
that shot across the rocky point which walled in 
the little cove from the beat of the ocean waves. 

To have known what that woman was thinking 
of, one must have learned something more of her 
history than was familiar to any person in that 
lonely neighborhood. That weighty and very 
serious thoughts were in her mind, was evident 
from the anxious look in her great, black eyes, 
and the firm set of her mouth, which had lost 
its usual kindly expression, and seemed to 
harden with a growing resolve. Iluldah had 
read little Delia’s heart since that day, and 
grieved over the secret as only a woman who 
had loved tenderly, and perhaps unhappily, \ 
could have sympathized with the heart trouble of i 
a creature more helpless than herself. \ 

In the vigilance of a mother’s love, she had j 
discovered that othor passion, which had drawn i 
Kcath into the madness of lifting his eyes to the f 
rich ward of the castle, and that, too; was a \ 
source of apprehension and regret. How was j 
it possible for all these complications to end well 
for her son ? 

Events at Trevylan had followed each other so 
closely, during the last few days, that she could 
hardly realize them. The old earl’s sudden 
death, the assumption of power in the new lord, ; 
the scene of that morning, all burdened her j: 
mind with anxiety, and set it wandering back¬ 
ward through scenes that a more imaginative s 
nature might have woven into romances. ! 

As nuldah sat thus, now lost in the past, now j 
anxious for the future, a figure appeared, coming j 
down the path leading from the cliffs—a steep 
path which Lord Colgate seldom ventured upon; \ 


but at the first glance Huldah recognized his pres¬ 
ence, and starting to her feet, went hurriedly for¬ 
ward to meet him. 

“ Ah, this is wrong 1 The path is rugged ; see 
how the loose stones rattle down. Indeed, in¬ 
deed, my lord, you should be more careful!” 

“ My lord!” said Colgate, smiling and bending 
his fine eyes down upon the woman, with an ex¬ 
pression that lighted up his face with a tender¬ 
ness that was almost womanly. “ How lon$ is 
it, Huldah, since you have forgotten to call me 
Thomas, when no one is by to ask for a reason ?” 

The woman answered his smile with a look of 
grave seriousness. 

“ I was wondering just now, as I sat in the 
porch, yonder, that I ever dared to forget for 
one moment the distance that God himself had 
placed between us. Indeed, it requires one to 
be growing old, before the rash audacity of youth 
can be understood, even to one’s self.” 

“Or the sweetness of it,” answered the earl, 
placing his arm on the woman’s shoulder as he 
descended the path. “Why, Huldah, you are 
trembling. What lias troubled you?” 

“ l was thinking of my boy, and of all that 
passed up yonder, this day week.” 

“ But that should give you no annoyance; both 
] the lads behaved remarkably well. Belus sur- 
| prised me.” 

“ He surprised me, too, and that is what 
depresses me.” 

“ Depresses you—why ?” 

“There was something about him that I did 
not understand. When he was most generous, 1 
doubted him. Lady Colgate’s outspoken wrath 
seemed safer to me.” 

“Even that is harmless now,” answered (he 
earl, moving leisurely down the path, as if it were 
a happiness to lean on the stately form that gave 
its Btrength to him with such tender solicitude. 

“ Now that my father is at rest, undisturbed in 
his lofty pride to the last, there is nothing to 
shrink from in the future. His widow shall be 
my care always, but no longer my tyrant. His 
son shall be as my own. But life holds other and 
dearer objects for me, that must hereafter com¬ 
mand my supreme care.” 

“ Hush !” said Huldah, looking around, with a 
habit of caution that made the earl smile. 

“The men are sure to bo out at this time, 
mending their nets.” 

“ And if they are, what harm can come of it ? 
Ah, here is the porch, and I am glad to sit down ! 
You were right; the path I took is a rough one.” 

Huldah stood by the weary man, while he 
rested, with half-dosed eyes, and a smile on his 
lips. 
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44 At last,” he Baid, 44 I have got away from the 
gloomy work at the castle, and can claim a few 
moments for myself. This is a bright little place, 
and I have reason to love it, but—” 

“ Come in, my lord, come in doors. The boats 
are sailing coastward, and people will make some 
demonstration when they see you here for the 
first time since you have become their master—” 

Lord Colgate arose and went into the little par¬ 
lor, which Iluldak had made gay with flowers and 
ferns of her own gathering. 

“Sit here,” she said, piling some cushions, 
covered with delicate chintz, on a couch that 
• stood near the window. “ Sit here, while I 
watch os you are resting. There can be no 
greater happiness in store for me than this.” 

As she spoke, a beam of the dying sunset fell 
across her head, lighting up the mass of black 
liair, and the crimson scarf woven through it, 
with picturesque effect, all the more striking that 
youth held no part in the wonderful attractions 
of the face. 

Colgate leaned back among the cushions, with 
a deep sigh of content, and oast his eyes around 
the room pleasantly, as one greets the beloved 
objects of a home after brief days of separation. 

“ I wonder,” he said, dreamily, “ if Trevylan 
will ever become to me the place of rest this has 
been.” 

Iluldak had drawn a stool close to the couch, 
and vros following his glance as it passed from 
one object to another in the room. 

44 Why should it not remain so always ?” she 
questioned, anxiously. “Nothing has changed 
here.” 

The earl dropped one hand, palm upward, on 
her knee, and naturally as the ripe petal drops 
from a flower, her own fell into it. 

“On the contrary, everything has changed, 
Huldah. The death of that noble old man who 
seemed to carry the pride of all the Stamfords 
that ever lived, in his own nature, leaves me at 
liberty to take up my own life, without fear of 
wounding him; and of that life you are the 
dearest part.” 

Huldah gently forced her hand from the fingers 
that had closed upon it, and going to the door, 
looked out. There was no one in the porch and no 
light in her father’s room, that she could discover. 

“ I have been thinking of thig, and it troubles 
me. How hard it is to travel back into the 
straight road, when one has once wandered into 
strange by-paths. Since the old lord’s death, I 
have spent many an hour alone, with her, won¬ 
dering if she, knowing all, could rest in her grave; 
sometimes her eyes seem to reproach me so bit¬ 
terly that I dare not look that way.” 


Huldah turned toward a female head that, 
more richly framed than anything else at the 
cottage, looked down upon her, from the wall— 
a proud, beautiful head, that seemed to dominate 
over everything in the room. 

Colgate’s eyes were also uplifted to the picture. 

41 My noble mother. Yes, Huldah, with all 
her loveliness, she had a fair inheritance of pride; 
but she loved you.” 

14 And she trusted me,” answered the woman, 
gazing mournfully on the picture, till her eyes 
filled with tears. “ She trusted me, aud I—” 

“ Was the most faithful friend—” 

“No, servant,” broke in Huldah, interrupting 
him. “ I was only that—a petted servant, hon¬ 
ored by the confidence of the kindest mistress 
that ever lived—nothing more.” 

44 She always considered you as a companion, 
rather than servant.” 

44 1 know, I know, her generosity was un¬ 
bounded 1 She spared no trouble with me, and 
for her sake, I read and studied, and made brave 
efforts to lift myself nearer to her; for she was 
my idol; even now, I would rather die than 
wound her memory.” 

Lord Colgate reached out his arms, drew the 
woman toward him, kissed her upon the 
forehead, and tenderly wiped her tears away. 

44 There, there—I did not think to make you 
weep. Thank heaven, you have not often done 
this for me I” 

Huldah smiled on him, through her tears, and 
when the woman took that expression, the power 
of her beauty was wonderful. 

44 No,” she answered, “I am an ingrate, to 
disturb you with my childish crying; but all 
these days, I have been thinking of what you 
said to me, that day at the castle. Oh, Thomas, 
I cannot—I dare not—take up my abode at 
Trevylan. The shade of my dear mistress would 
haunt me.” 

44 The shade of my dear mother would have 
nothing but blessings for the woman who saved 
her son’s life.” 

44 Ah! but she would understand the selfish¬ 
ness of it, and hate me because his life was a 
thousand times dearer than my own; for my 
lady was a proud woman, with all her goodness.” 

44 It is no sin against her, when I ask you to 
come to Trevylan, Huldah.” 

44 But is it no wrong to the lady who presides 
there—-she hates me so?” 

44 Wrong to her ? No. Has she a right to con¬ 
demn me to a life of utter loneliness ? No doubt, 
she feels sure that I shall never marry; that she 
has almost said to my fece; but under no circum¬ 
stances, can Lady Colgate remain mistress at the 
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castle. She shall be amply provided for; but 
not under the same roof with myself; nor is it 
best that her son should remain at Trevylan.” 

“ Hush!” said Huldah, lifting her hand. 

“ Did you hear nothing?” 

“ The wind among the vine leaves; nothing 
more. But why are you so anxious ? All that 
we are saying is what must yet be spoken aloud.” 

“ But not yet—not till we have had more time 
for thought. The course you propose involves 
a terrible responsibility. I tremble to think of 
it.” 

Huldah spoke cautiously now, and, in uncon* 
soious sympathy, Colgate also sunk his voice; 
but not. so completely that a figure, crouching 
beneath the window under which the couch stood, 
was not able to gather every word of a conversa- 
tion that lasted until the dusk had darkened into 
evening, and the stars were coming out light and 
thick, as holy lamps in the sky. After that, the 
steps of old Winters stumbling up the path 
silenced the speakers, and Delia Fitch dragged 
down the vines over her, and crept into deeper 
shadow, till the old man entered his own room, 
and closed the door. Then she stole out from 
the vines, darted around the cottage, and up the 
path which led along the rocky shore between 
the village and the cliff. About half that dis¬ 
tance, the rugged ground was cleft by a deep 
ravine, through which the small river that came 
down from the heights, on which tlio castle was 
uplifted from the park, found a disturbed and 
torturous access to the sea. Along this hollow 
the girl found her way to the park gate, and still 
following the stream, drew nearer to the castle, 
until she stood in a deep hollow, in which the 
waters, as if weary of windings and broken 
leaps through the hills, rested awhile among the 
ferns and tall rushes that throve lustily in the 
dark earth which, in that place, had been washed 
into a basin, in which the deepest waters of the 
stream slept in almost constant shadow. 

On the edge of this pool, overtopping the 
thick undergrowth around, stood the gaunt skel¬ 
eton of a great forest tree, struck by lightning 
years before, which had been left to guard the place 
in its weird decay, because of some tradition, 
or, perhaps, from a true sense of art; for that 
unearthly portion of Trevylan Park had been 
left in rude contrast to the culture and beauty of 
the broader portion* that lay in front of the cas¬ 
tle, beyond the heights. From the place where 
she paused, Delia could see a ruined tower of the 
old castle, which gave gloom and grandeur to the 
scene, while the great building was invisible on ; 
the other slope of the hill. 

It was the loneliness of this spot which had ; 


induced Lord Belus to select the blasted tree as 
a safe place of meeting, as few persons ever passed 
that way, and Delia was bo used to rambles about 
the wild coast, that its gloom did not usually 
depress her. That night she scarcely regarded 
it at all; for her brain was full of the conversa¬ 
tion she had heard, and her whole frame burning 
with excitement. The hollow was choked up 
with shadows, and a veil of unwholesome mist 
crept over the pool, as she stood on its banks, 
listening. 

He came at last, breaking out from the under¬ 
growth so suddenly, that she gave a faint cry of 
alarm. 

“Don’t shriek in that fashion,” said Lord 
Belus, drawing close to her. “ In this stillness 
a fiiint noise reaches far, and gamekeepers may 
be about. I have been up yonder, waiting for 
you.” 

“ I could not come before. Lord Colgate is 
there with Huldah now, and I couldn’t get away,” 

“Colgate there; and they have been talking; 

I you heard—” 

“Everything they said; and, oh, Bolus, that 
was enough ! That crooked earl means to send 
you away from Trevylan.” 

“ To send me away from Trevylan—you must 
| be crazy.” 

| “It would be no wonder if I was. More than 
| that. Lady Colgate, your mother, must go, too. 
j Besides, I know that he—I mean the crooked earl 
i —docs want Keath to marry Miss Winchester. 
| He said, * Why not, if the young people love 
| each other ?’ Besides—besides—there is some- 
i thing worse than that.” 

! If Delia could have seen that young man’s 
! face, she would have hesitated to go on; but 
> excitement carried her forward, and she tortured 
S him with broken snatches of news, until he 
i fairly stamped upon the earth, in a fury of 
| impatience. Then the girl grew frightened, and 
held her breath. 

“ Sit down here, and tell all this over again, 
word for word; for I must have every syllable,” 
he said, seating her at the root of the blasted 
tree, and leaning against its trunk, while he 
questioned her in a low, hoarse voice that mad* 
her heart sink, while it subdued her excitement 
“ Is this all ?” he said, between his teeth, when 
she had gone over her narrative a second time^ 
“All but a word or two, that I’m afraid t« 
speak,” she answered, rising to her feet. 

“I want every syllable you heard. You ar«> 
no true friend to me, Delia, if anything is kept 
back.” 

“Well, bend down a minute.” 

Belus bent his head, and she whispered Some- 
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thing in his ear—a brief sentence, certainly, but 
enough to bring a swift curse to his lips, and 
turn the hue of his face to ashes. 

“ Is this all?” 

44 Every word!” 

44 You would sweaT to this?” 

44 Yes, on the Bible4” 

44 But you will speak of it to no one else?” 

44 I should not dare.” 

“ No, it would be more than your life is worth, 
so be cautious. Now, good-night. Get home 
without being seen.” Before Delia could answer, 
Lord Bclus was deep in the undergrowth, on his 
way to the castle. Once there, he went straight¬ 
way into the room where his mother was sitting 
with Miss Winchester. She looked up, as he 
opened the door, and, shocked by the white face 
peering through, arose to her feet. 

44 Mother, come this way. I must speak with 
you.” Ilis voice was strange; his manner 
abrupt; but there was so much power in his agi¬ 
tation that the lady followed him from the room 
without a question. 

44 Come up to my apartment; there is no chance 
of eavesdroppers there,” he said, leading the way 
to a smoking-room, garnished with a costly assort¬ 
ment of pipes, rapiers, and antique fire-arms, the 
onlydieirlooms he coveted of all the castle con¬ 
tained. Once in the room, he turned the key, and 
pointed to a leathern easy-chair, in which the 
lady seated herself, afraid and wondering. 

Without preface, or a word of kindly prepara¬ 
tion, he repeated to his mother, word for word, 
all that Delia Fitch had told him. 

The woman listened in dumb amazement, grow¬ 
ing whiter and whiter with each sentence. When 
Bclus had finished, she sat in the high-backed 
chair, like a creature of stone, white to the lips, 
cold to the heart. 

44 You believe this ?” she said, hoarsely. 44 You 
believe it?” 

44 Every word,” answered the young man. 

Lady Colgate searched his face keenly, with 
her bright, burning eyes, where all the life in 
her body seemed to concentrate. 

44 And then?” she questioned him, under her 
breath. 

“Wait!” answered the young man. 44 Good 
sailors do not put to sea in a squall.” 

44 Wait!’’ exclaimed the lady, starting to her 
feet, as if impelled by a flash of fire. 44 IIow can 
we do that? IIow can we do that?” 

Bclus turned upon her sternly. He seemed to 
have grown to strong manhood within the hour. 

“Be quiet,” he said. 44 Your temper has 
nearly wrecked us already. I will see that you 
do not waste your strength in this womanish 


fashion again. We have sterner work before us. 
You know the worst; take thought of it coolly, 
if you con; at any rate, alone.” 

Belus opened the door as he spoke, and held it 
for his mother to pass through. She moved that 
way, in obedience to his gesture, still keeping 
her eyes fixed on his darkened countenance. 

“Go to your room,” he said, as she passed, 
44 Stella must not see you with that face.” 

Lady Colgate did go to her room, and lock the 
door, shaking it to assure herself that it was 
firmly bolted. Then she drew the curtains of 
amber damask down over the lace draperies at 
the windows, and, thus closed in, walked the 
floor, to and fro, to and fro, until she dropped 
into a chair from very weariness. There she 
would rest awhile, lost in dumb thought; then 
start up, and commence her walk again. Thus 
the daylight found her, when it came shimmering 
through the pale gold of those closed draperies. 
The same light fell upon the haggard face of Lord 
Belus, where he sat, in the great leathern chair 
of his smoking-den, with both elbows planted on 
his knees, and his eyes fixed on the fire. He 
had not been in bed that night. 


CHAPTER XI. 

A week went by, bringing little change, save 
that Lord Belus was more frequently at the cove 
than usual, and exhibited a desire for Keatk 
Winters’ society, more ardent than anything he 
had displayed before the quarrel and reconcili¬ 
ation. Keath met these advances with fiank 
cordiality. He was grateful to the young heir 
for his magnanimous conduct in that quarrel, 
and greatly pleased that he so studiously avoided 
the least attention to his mother’s pretty proUgt. 
Indeed, Lord Belus spent little time in the vil¬ 
lage; but much upon the water, in the pretty 
craft, of which Keath had taught him the man¬ 
agement. During these excursions, he carried out 
this caprice of seamanship by a full fisherman’s 
rig, such as Keath always wore, and when the 
two stood together on the beach, in their red 
flannel shirts, blue trousers and caps, from which 
a crimson tassel fell to the shoulder, those who 
knew the young men best, might have mistaken 
one for the other, at a little distance. 

Lord Colgate, who was in high good humor 
with both the young men, had once or twice been 
out in the little craft with them, and, refreshed 
by the sea breeze, sometimes came down to the 
beach, to see them off. 

One afternoon, perhaps an hour before sunset, 
he stood upon the sands, watching the young 
people, as they prepared for a run out to sea; 
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for there was a fair breeze, and the sunset 
promised to be a lovely one. 

Huldah Winters, who was watching them from 
her cottage on the side-hill, saw Lord Colgate 
enter the boat, and seat hintoelf, while the sails 
were being run op; then one of the young men 
leaped ashore, and moved off in the direction of 
the rocks, swinging his cap toward the little craft 
as a signal of leave taking. 

44 It is Lord Belus,” thought Huldah, watching 
the lithe figure, as it disappeared. 44 Keath never 
would have left my lord; but why did not both 
go, I wonder?” 

The old man, who was overhauling his nets in 
front of his own door, looked abroad, as the 
boat put out, and also noticed that but one per¬ 
son was in the boat with Lord Colgate. A 
momentary sense of uneasiness came over him, 
and he muttered to himself, while fastening a 
knot in the twine of his net: 

44 If I had known the young lord was not 
going, Keath shouldn’t have been without help. 
I’d ’a gone myself; but I daro say, the earl has 
taken a fancy to hold the tiller for once. Ho was 
a rare hand on the water, years ago, and knows 
the trick of the craft well enough.” 

Another person watched that pretty boat, from 
an eminence among the rocks above the ravine, 
down which poured the waters of the stream 
that wound itself so picturesquely around the 
park; watched it sweep out from the tranquil 
cove, into the open sea, where the waves leaped 
and sparkled in the golden sunbeams, and the 
boat plunged through them, like a fVee-wingcd 
bird. This person was Delia Fitch, who had 
left her home, and gone to a higher eminence, 
that she might watch the boat, which carried the 
man she loved out to sea. Some vague trouble 
of conscience had kept her aloof from him since 
her meetings with Lord Belus, and she had be¬ 
gun to haunt the solitude of the rocks, in order to 
see him far off, as he went in and out of the bay. 

Delia followed the little craft, lovingly, as if it 
were bearing her own heart away into the dis¬ 
tance, and might never come back again. Her 
eyes filled with tears, as she gazed, and her 
pretty mouth trembled with the tender memories 
that crowded upon her. For a time, she forgot 
Stella Winchester, and nil the little jealousy that 
had led to her betrayal of household secrets to 
Lord Belus. 

By this time, the boat had rounded the stony 
point that walled in the cove and was going out 
to sea, nearly opposite the high cliff, with its 
prow bent to the water, and its white sails 
bathed in a soft, golden haze shed from the sun¬ 
set. Delia watched its progress wistfully. To 


her it was like following some fairy craft through 
a mist of dreams. Out there upon the waters 
young Keath seemed all her own. She could see 
the outline of his person, and the gleam cf his 
red shirt, with a distinctness that mode the heart 
in her bosom ache with loving regret. She saw, 
also, a darker figure near by, which she knew to 
be that of Lord Colgate; for, as the young men 
were making the craft ready, she had passed 
along the sands near enough to recognize their 
faces, and in olimbing the rocks, had turned, from 
time to time, to mark their progress, until the 
pretty vessel floated out with those two, for her 
sunset voyage. Delia hod not noticed that a fav¬ 
orite dog, which Keath sometimes took with him 
in the boat, had left him on the beach, and fol¬ 
lowed her up the rocks; but when he came 
timidly toward the place where she sat, ns if 
ashamed of the desertion, and lay down at her 
feet, with his soft, brown eyes lifted to hers, she 
felt the sympathy of companionship, and stooping 
down, pointed out the vessel to him, as if he 
could understand how dear to her was the being 
it bore away. 

The dog gave a faint bark, and seemed to ques¬ 
tion her about darting down the rocks, plunging 
into the water, and dragging the fairy thing back 
to her feet. 

For this the girl patted hkn fondly. 

44 Dear old Beaver, if you only could—if you 
only could,” she said. 44 Then wc—yes, yes, 
Beaver, and you, as well—would sail off to some 
island, where nobody lived, and fish were plenty, 
and never, never, come away again! No ladies 
would be there to torment us. Ah, Beaver, 
Beaver! what are they doing? Oh, mercy, 
mercy ! What are they doing?” 

Tho girl leaped up, with this sharp cry on her 
lips, and, pressing back to the rock that towered 
behind her, turned her scared face to the sea. 

“ Oh, Keath 1 My God, my God ! Stop him, 
stop him! Keath, Keath, have mercy! It is 
murder, it is murder!” • 

The girl fell upon her knees on the bare rock, 
for her limbs shook and bent under her; still 
her wild eyes, fascinated with horror, were 
turned seaward, her clasped hands were flung 
out, and she uttered shriek upon shriek, as if her 
poor voice could arrest the crime going on where 
the crimson of the sunset was flinging a mantle 
of blood across that fishing smack. 

Her cries, her gestures, and the fierce going of 
her heart availed nothing. The struggle between 
those two men, alone on the depths of the sea, 
went on as if no human eye could witness its ter¬ 
rible meaning. All at once, as a tiger springs 
upon its prey, the young man at the helm had 
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leaped forward, seized upon Lord Colgate, and 
hurled him into the sea. Then came an awful 
struggle, a man battling for his life, with the 
fierce energy of despair. ■ He clung to the boat 
till both hands were torn away, and he was 
hurled backward, with a force that left him 
stunned, and like a log upon the water; then 
she saw the young man standing upright, with 
something in his hands, which he flung down 
upon that floating wreck of a man, with a force 
that made him recoil, and shook the boat like a 
sudden blast of wind. The murderer himself 
was in danger now. The helm turned wildly, 
the sails collapsed, and swelled again. The weird 
thing began to plunge and reel like a maddened 
horse that had flung his rider. 

Delia fell down upon the rook, shutting the 
horror of this sight from her eyes. When she 
looked up again, the smack was bearing directly 
for the cliffs; one person alone was aboard, and 
he Bat at the helm. Shuddering and faint, the 
girl looked out upon the face of the waters for 
some other object; but nothing was there, save a 
buoy, that marked some shallow place, leading to 
the cove, and away on the horizon, a bank of 
clouds, that shadowed the water with their lurid 
rod. 

Still the boat bore that way, and seemed 
making for the rocky eminence on which she sat, 
shuddering and sick with terror. As she watched 
it, with strained eyes, a voice at her elbow shook 
her with n new shiver of dread. 

A lad who had been gathering samphire, lower 
down on the rocks, had climbed to her side, and 
stood there, with a basket on his arm. 

Struck with sudden terror for Koath’s safety, 
the girl stared at him, in dumb terror. What 
had he seen? The lad put his basket on the 
rock, and left it suddenly as he had appeared. 
For awhile, the poor girl sat paralyzed. What 
could she do? How could she throw off the 
aw fill weight of horror and apprehension that 
had fallen upon her ? 

Leaning forward, and resting on her hands, 
she looked downward, and saw that the fishing 
smack, instead of making for the cove, had been 
run into the mouth of the ravine, where the 
little river emptied itself into the sea. There it 
had been abandoned, and was drifting back 
with the current. Looking upward, Delia saw 
a flame of crimson passing through the thick 
undergrowth of the ravine. 

41 He is going that way to the castle,” she 
thought, 44 and there the news will come first.” 

As the thought flashed through her mind, Delia 
leaped to her feet, let herself down to the ravine, 
with the swiftness of a chamois, and followed the 


gleam of red upward, until it disappeared be¬ 
hind the park gate. Here she lost some moments ; 
for her shaking hands refused to turn the key; 
but she mastered it at length, and rushed on, 
guided by a faint rustle of foliage, and a foot¬ 
step, now and then; for the night was closing 
in fast, and Bhe could no longer be guided by 
the color of garments, that had led her on. 

For awhile, she lost all trace of the fugitive; 
but just as she came in sight of the deep pool, 
guarded by that blasted tree, a gleam from the 
moon, rising behind the ruined tower of the 
castle, came quivering across the blackness of the 
water, and there, at the scorched root of the oak, 
stood the man she sought, resting a moment, to 
take breath. The girl rushed toward him, with 
both hands extended. 

41 Oh, Keath, Keath, do not go this way ! It is 
most dangerous of all. Turn—turn, this minute, 
and go back to the boat. I saw it, from the 
rocks—everything, everything! He is dead, and 
you must go away now—now, when no soul in 
the world but me knows of it. I will never, 
never tell, Keath; never 1 

The girl broke off, with a sharp cry. As the 
fugitive turned upon her, the moonlight fell 
across a face so pallid with terror, bo fiendish in 
its terrible amazement, that a bravo person must 
have recoiled from it. One moment, she stood, 
breathless, dumb, gazing on that face; then the 
man sprang upon her, as tigers seize their prey, 
lifted her fi*om the earth, with a swift coil of the 
arms, dragged her through the thick rushes, and 
leaped into the pool. The water might have 
been fathoms deep, for anything the desperate 
man knew. He took no heed of this, but 
dragged her ftirther on, after it had reached his 
waist. Then there was a faint struggle, a stifled 
shriek, and for some awfhl minutes, she was 
forced down lower, lower, until the-waters of 
that block pool flowed over her, still as any grave. 

That moment, a swift, rushing sound broke 
from the undergrowth. "With a start of awful 
consciousness, the murderer released his hold on 
that frail form, leaped on shore, and fled from 
the approach of a faithful dog, thftt hod followed 
his mistress from the rocks. 

Was that affectionate creature conscious, when 
the sluggish movement of the current bore her 
downward, through the dark rushes, and the 
solemn darkness, till her hair and her feet got 
entangled in the green pods and closed chalices of 
water-lillies that choked up the stream; when 
he stood, anxious as a human being, howling 
out his pain on the very place where the deed 
was done ? 

[to be continued.] 
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BT HBLEN J. 

How differently the prizes of feme are distrib- : 
uted. A Leonidas falls at Thormopylm, and the : 
world rings with the deed forever. A Napoleon 
ravages half of Europe, and because he is a con¬ 
queror, is exalted, by his worshippers, into a 
demi-god. On the other hand, some sailor or 
soldier, or other obscure hero in the ranks, dies 
at the post of duty, in a strait even more despe¬ 
rate, and yet is never heard of again. 

We were talking of this the other night, at 
dinner, when Colonel Markham said: 

“Apropos of that, I have been, to-day, to lay 
a wreath on the grave of one of that class. With 
your permission, I will tell his story. 

“Charley Benson,” lie began, “had been in 
my regiment, and was so faithful and true, that, 
when the war was over, I exerted myself to get 
him work. He was only a private, remember; 
the son of a poor, hill-farmer; with very little 
education. The best 1 could do for him was to 
get him a position as engineer on the Sweetwater 
railroad, to run one of the locomotives. 

“ He gave such satisfaction, he was always so 
reliable, that ho soon got a promise of advance¬ 
ment. On this he determined to marry. He 
had long been engaged to a good girl, the 
daughter of a mechanic in our employ, but they 
were both poor. 

“ 4 You see, colonel,’ he said to me, one day, 
when 1 met him at the depot, and stopped to ask | 
him how ho was getting on, 4 it's a serious thing, 
this taking the responsibility of marrying. Be¬ 
sides, Nellie is a girl above the ordinary; she 
was finished at tho Normal school; and I should 
like to surround her with some little of the re¬ 
finements of life. I don’t want to have every¬ 
thing coarso and rough about her, as a very poor 
man must, no matter how much ho loves his 
wife. Tliat’s the reason we’ve put it off. But 
now, thanks to your good word, I’m to have a 
raise. This is my last trip, as perhaps you 
know.’ 

“ ‘ Bo you run the locomotive to-day V I an¬ 
swered. 'Then I shall feel doubly sale, for I 
am to be a passenger.’ 

“ He raised his hand to his head, in the old < 
military salute. ‘ You may feel perfectly safe,’ \ 
he said, 4 colonel; for even if I didn’t know you j 
were on board, I should do my duty, no matter i 
what came of it.’ 1 
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“ The words were spoken as if of course, and 
without any unnecessary emphasis; but they as¬ 
sumed an importance subsequently, and 1 can 
never forget them. 1 think 1 see him now, look¬ 
ing os he looked when he uttered them, his fig¬ 
ure drawn up to its full height, his hand at his 
cap, his cheek slightly flushed, his eye gleaming 
like an eagle’s. 

“ Suddenly the eye softened, and a smile Btole 
over his fece. 'Exouse me, please,’ he Boid; 
4 but there’s Nellie, God bless her, come to see me 
off I 1 must shake liahds with her before we 
start, and there’s just time.’ 

44 It was a bright, sunshiny face, that of a young 
woman of about twenty, that I saw welcome him; 
handsome, everybody would have said it was; 
but there was more than beauty in it; there was 
a look of courage, and high resolve; soul and 
intellect were both there. 

44 1 could not act as spy on the parting, so I 
turned away, and sought a seat in the cars. 

“ I found an old friend on the train, General 
Powell, and after we had run about twenty miles 
or so, and discussed business and politics, I pro¬ 
posed a smoke. 4 They all know me on this line,’ 
I said, 4 and we’ll go into the baggage-car, where 
we’ll be alone.’ 

44 1 exchanged a word or two with tho baggage- 
master, asking after his family, as I always did, 
and then took a scat near the front of tho car, so 
as to get the air from tho open door, for the day 
was sultry, like this one. The coal and water 
tank was just ahead of us, and beyond that the 
locomotive, for we were at the front of tho train. 
I could see the tall, soldierly figure of Charley, 
as he stood at his post, with his hand on the rail, 
and beside him, his assistant, looking like a Cy¬ 
clops, begrimed with dust and smoke. 

44 The Sweetwater road, as yon know, runs 
through a very picturesque region, winding, for 
the most part, by the banks of the Sweetwater 
itself; frequently terraced along low hills; with, 
here and there, a tunnel; and, what is more to 
the point of my story, innumerable curves. We 
were rattling and surging on, when, suddenly, 
I saw, not fer ahead, a puff of smoke around a 
rocky curve, and directly afterwards, an express 
train came rushing into sight., heading for us, at 
full speed. 

44 The peculiar shriek which is the signal for 
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‘down brakes/ was instantaneous, from both 
trains; but I saw, at once, that it would be use¬ 
less ; the velocity of each was so great, the dis¬ 
tance so small, that collision was inevitable. We 
were going at the rate of thirty miles an hour, 
and the express at a rate of forty, the two 
together making a speed of seventy; it was only 
a question of seconds, therefore, when we should 
crash into each other. 

“ I started to my feet, not with any intention 
of flight, but with a sort of instinct, that, sinoe I 
was to die, I would die standing. I have been 
in twenty battles, as you all know; desperate 
ones most of them. 1 have had shot and shell 
falling about me, literally, like rain. I have even 
seen that rare thing, a bayonet charge. But I 
never before felt that I was certain to die, that 
there was no hope whatever, as I felt, that 
moment. 

44 After one quick look at the approaching 
locomotive, that, even in that single instant, 
seemed to grow, from its rapid approach, to twice 
the size it hod been at first, I glanced to Charley, 
anxious to see how he, who would be the first 
to be struck, would take it. I had watched him 
under fire, more than once, and knew he was 
the bravest of the brave. But this was different. 
It was more like leading a forlorn hope, singly, 
in a narrow breach, than anything else; but it 
was even worse than that; there might be one 
chance in ten thousand, there, of escape; here 
there was none. I did not expect Charley to 
Jump from his engine, as many would have done. 

I knew he was too brave for that. But I did 
look for some sign of emotion, though not exactly 
of fear. There was none, however, except the 
tightening of the lips, and the eagle-like look 
that came into his eye. Uis cheek never paled. 
Not one eye-lash quivered. But that intense 
gaze did not leave the other locomotive for an 
instant. 

44 All this passed in a moment, quicker, if 
possible, than a lightning flash. That stern 
tightening of the lips, that gleam of the eye, 
were the outward indications of the quick, com¬ 
prehensive decision he came to; for, in one 
moment, he had reviewed the whole situation, 
and took in the single chance there was for escape; 
a chance I did not see, but which he did. Escape 
for the rest of us, however, but not for him. 
He was doomed, in any event; he realized that; 
perhaps, we all were; but there was a possibility 
• of saving the passengers ; and it was his duty to 
do that, “come what might” to himself, as he 
had said. 

44 Do you understand the exceptional bravery 
of this? Napoleon used to say, that very few 


men had four o’clock courage. He meant by 
that, that when men were roused from sleep, 
suddenly, in the gray dawn, by a surprise, it took 
some time to get their wits about them; they were 
dazed, they lost their presence of mind. Now 
this was even a more crucial trial. Here was a 
train, off its time, not signalled, unexpectedly 
coming round a corner, not half a mile off, and, 
therefore, at the rate at which both trains were 
going, with but thirty seconds left, not merely to 
determine what to do, if anything could be done, 
but to do it. Nine men out of ten, yes! ninety- 
nine out of a hundred, would have lost their 
presence of mind. Even most of those, who 
might have retained it, would have sacrificed 
that thirty seconds in weighing the pros and cons 
of the situation. But Charley, not only kept 
his nerves firm, and his intellect cool, but reviewed 
the state of affairs in a moment, and decided as 
instantaneously. 

44 4 Jump back, Jim,’ he cried, addressing his 
attendant, but not even looking around, while 
his voice rose, stem and sharp, over the thunder 
of the two trains. 4 Uncouple me from the 
baggage-car. Quick! It’s the only chance !* 

44 It was the only chance. How had I not 
thought of it? If the locomotive and tender 
could be unfastened from the rest of the train, 
the two former would dash forward, with accel¬ 
erated velocity; would be the first to meet the 
shock of the collision; would act as a buffer; 
and would check, slightly, the speed; and thus, 
when the rest came into contact, would, perhaps, 
cause but little loss of life, if any. It was 
Leonidas throwing himself into the pass, but 
Leonidas alone, and Leonidas that he might save 
the three hundred. 

44 Jim was only an ordinary stoker, but he had 
also been a soldier, where he had learned habits 
of implicit obedience. He said to me, afterwards, 
that he did not Btop to think. 4 To tell the truth, 
colonel,’ were his words, 4 1 was too scared, to 
think. But I did as I was told, hardly knowing 
I did it; you saw me, you and General Powell, 
don’t you remember; and hqw 1 uncoupled the 
baggage-car, jifet in the time?’ 

44 1 do remember. I behold it all again, as 
vividly as at that moment. I seem to hear the 
quick, sharp words of command, like nothing so 
much as the crack of a rifle; then I seo Jim, 
black and begrimed, leap backwards, tug at 
the coupling; then the locomotive and tender 
dart ahead, as if shot from a battery; then came 
a wild thud, the crash of iron, and splitting of 
wood, two locomotives leaping up in the air, a 
gush of fire, an explosion that shook the earth.” 

The colonel passed his hand across his eyes, 
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as if to shut out the sight, drew a deep breath, 
and went on. 

“ In another Becond, we were upon them. At 
first, I thought that we, too, were lost. But 
apart from the fact that the brakes had, at last, 
began to tell, our momentum had been further 
diminished by the detaching of the tender, and 
when we dashed against the mass of ruin, the 
shock was only sufficient to throw us off our feet, 
and crush in the forward part of the baggage- 
car. There had been just time for us to retreat 
to the rear of the car, before the crash.” 

The colonel resumed, more quietly, after a 
moment. 

“ Charley was found, a few feet from the 
tragedy, on a bank, where the force of the 
collision had Hung him. Ile had died instanta¬ 
neously, the physicians said. Fortunately, he 
was not disfigured, in the faoe, at least. 

“ He was buried at the cemetery, where I went 
to-day. A few of us united to erect a simple 
monument over him, and every year I go there, 
and lay a wreath of immortelU* upon it.” 


I heard, afterwards, I may say incidentally, 
that the monument had been put up almost en¬ 
tirely at the colonel's expense. “ A few of us” 
was his modest figure of speech. 

“ And the poor girl who was to have married 
hint?” said our hostess, with a sigh. 

“ Life was over for her,” answered the colonel. 
“ Hers was one of those natures that can love but 
once.” 

** It would have been a profanation to have 
loved any one else, after a hero like that.” 

“ Yes!” He was silent for a moment. “ But 
she was one who could not livo without some ob¬ 
ject in life, so she became a hospital nurse, and 
when the yellow fever broke out, last year, went 
down south. She was one of the first to go, and,” 
hesitatingly, “ one of the first to die. She died 
at Memphis.” 

“ Poor, poor thing I” 

“ When the frosts came, her friends had her 
brought north, and laid beside Charley,” said 
the colonel. “And this year, I took out, as I 
shall, always, hereafter, two Immortelles.” 


FRANCE : 1 8 7 0 — 1 8 7 9. 

BT CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


bkcembct, 187a 

W HAT, fllllOQ ? No I 
SIavc, craven, slio can never be. 

Though ruin rage o’er all tho land. 

She battles on, she trill be free, 

Or die, and dying, still will stand 
Facing the foe 1 

"What, fallen ? No! 

In arts, in laws, in all, sho led. 

Tho nations thronged to her to learn. 
Shall they th* arena crowd, instead, 

To see her blood—oh! base return— 

Run red below? 

What, fallen ? No 1 
From where, Imneath Ids gilded dome, 
Sleeps her great Captain ; from the skies; 
From all the ages; Athens; Romo; 

The Present and the Past, shall rise 
A wail of woe. • 

Not fallen? No! 

Put gyves and manacles on her t 
Sho first to Freedom led the way. 

And now*! The patriot dead would stir, 
From York town to Thermopylae, 
avert the blow. 

Not fallen? No! 

Think of her, grinding in the mill, 

Groat God! ’mid jest, and jibe, And Jeer, 
Blinded and shorn, but Samson still, 

And strong In death to shako tho sphere 
With overthrow. 


jancabt, 1870. 

Not fallen. No I 

Though fields ran blood, and skies were flame; 

And Paris ate its heart; and Death, 

Gaunt, on his Palo Horse conq’ring camo, 

And hell throngod after, its hot breath 
Blasting with woe. 

Not fallen. Freo! 

In one wild buret, hor spell sho broke; 

Flung off hor tranco of sluunc and thrall; 
Sprung to her feet, full-Umbod; and woke 
The nations with hor trumpet-call, 

“To Liberty!” 

Not fhllen. No! 

Tho deeps subside; hills reappear; 

Tho Ark rides safo, and comes to shore. 

An earth, a heaven, new-born, aro hero! 

And Freedom’s altar-fires, once more. 

Leap up, and glow. 

Not fallen. No! 

The waiting nations see the flame; 

Again the peoples turn to thee, 

Oh, France! thy talismanic name 
Again leads them to liberty— 

Tribes, tonguos, friend, foe. 

Not fkllen. No! 

8erone you sit, and watch on high. 

While others agonize in birth, 

With Freedom’s mighty man-child; cry, 

“ Lord, Lord, how long!” and reud tho earth 
With throe on throe. 
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EYERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 

We give, first, this month, a home-dress of, skirt is of silk, trimmed vrith a box-plaited ruf- 
black silk and black cashmere. The under- \ fie of striped black satin and silk, cut lengthwise; 



this plaiting is five inches deep. The tunic, j has, first, a narrow knife-plaiting of plain silk, 
which is cut very long, and slightly plaited at j above which is a lengthwise band of the satin 
the sides, to give a fulness to the apron-front, > striped material, say four inches wide; this 
(317) 
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forms a heading for the plaited ruffle. The deep The waistband is of old gold. Any striped 
cuirass basque fits closely, and is trimmed to ; material, mixed with the plain cashmere, will 
correspond, on the edge, and up the fronts, tops look equally well for the scarf drapery, so the 
of the pockets, cuffs, and collar, with the striped ! colors correspond. Cuffs and collar of the striped 
material. These striped satin and silk, combined material. Three yards, double width, or six 
in narrow stripes of half inch each, are to be yards, single width, of the striped goods will be 
much used in trimmings—used lengthwise, required; eight yards of cashmere, or double 
They cost from $1.25 per yard up to $3 or $4; the quantity of silk. 

those at $1.25 to $1.50 are quite good enough for Next, is a robe de chnmbre, of maroon-colored 
trimmings. The under-skirt of this costume cashmere or flannel, trimmed down the front with 
need not be entirely of silk; cambric or alpaca, a jabot of Torchon lace, intermixed with long 
as a foundation for the plaited flounce, will loops of narrow, black velvet ribbon. Pockets, 
answer quite well, as the tunic is almost as long 1 cuffs and collar formed of the lace. Six to eight 
as the dress. Six yards of cashmere; five yards i yards of lace, two to two and a-half inches wide; 
of striped satin and silk, for trimming. j ten yards of flannel, or six yards of cashmere; 

Next, is a homo-dress, in brown silk and cash- j two pieces of narrow, Velvet ribbon. See the 



mere, also brown, striped with old gold. The 
skirt, gathered into a band at the back of the 
waist, forms a long train. In front it is very 
wide, and is arranged in wide box-plaits, lying 
flat at the waist, and so down, until within a 
quarter of a yard of the bottom of the skirt, 
where these double plaits are caught together on 
the top, and the fulness allowed to fly out, 
forming the trimming for the front of the Bkirt, 
as may be seen from the illustration. Then the 
striped material is arranged in two scarfs, these 


illustration in the preceding column. 


For a young lady, we have a skirt and polonaise 
of dark blue camel’s hair or zephyr cloth. The 
short skirt is trimmed with a plaiting, a quarter 
of a yard deep, arranged in large box-plaits. 


draped over the skirt. One falls over the train ; 
the other comes from the side seam at the left, 
and is also draped at the back, forming plaits. 
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The edge of the polonaise is cut in square tabs, 
bound with pale blue cashmere. Pockets and 
imitation collar trimmed to correspond. At the ; 
back is an arrangement of fine knife-plaiting, in \ 
three rows, relieved by bows of light blue gros- ■: 
grain ribbon. Same knife-plaiting forms the 
cuffs, ornamented by a bow of the ribbon. 



Costume for a girl of eight, is of fine whito 
pique gray, or blue cashmere, cut in a double- 
breasted loose sacque, with a deep kilting sewed 
on to form the skirt. A double row of wheel- 
pattern Hamburg is laid on flat in front; trims 
the double collar, and forms the cuffs. Two rows 
of white, pearl buttons. A white, hercules 
braid is sewn on, as a heading for the embroidery. 
If that cannot be procured, some bias bands of 
Nainsook, stitched on both sides by the sewing 
machine, makes a neat finish, for wash-dresses 
•specially. This costume would be very com¬ 
fortable and useful for warmer weather, made in 
dark blue linens, or zephyr cloths, in plain or 
plaids, also trimmed with the white Hamburg. 

Next, is a paletot for either boy or girl of eight 
years. We give the front and back view. Make 
of dark green or blue waterproof tweed; trim 
with horn buttons, to match. The fronts are 


> loose, and fasten down the centre. The back is 
| slightly fitted to the figure, and forms plaits 
below the waist. Stitoli the edge and fronts with 
three rows of stitching. Finish the cuffs, 
pockets, and large double collars in the same way. 



For a child of two, a plaid linen, trimmed 
with white embroidery. The upper part is in 



the Princess form, and to this a kilting is added. 
Large, pearl or linen buttons. This is to be 
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worn over an under-waist of white nainsook, high 
in the neck, and long sleeves. 

Next, we give pattern for pants for a little boy. 
We have the knickerbockers, buttoned on to an 



under-waist; also the blouse waist and kilted 
tunic, made separate. The material is woolen, 
plaid, or linen, trimmed with a narrow, Hamburg 
edging and insertion. The insertion is above 
the hem on the tunic, forms the bands for the 
neck, and heads the edging on the cuffs; also 
trims the knickerbockers. 

The blouse waist and kilted tunic are given in 
the next column ; the knickerbockers and under¬ 
waist are given above. 

These patterns, whether for ladies, misses, 
or children, are, it should be remembered, from 
the latest Parisian designs, and are not, as with 
so many other magazines, the patterns of second- 


rate dressmakers, in New York, or Philadelphia. 



Patterns of these “Every-Day” dresses, or 
j for the costumes in our colored fashion-plate, or 
{ for our children’s dresses, paletots, etc., may be 
\ had on application, by letter, to Miss M. A. 
| Gordon, dress and cloak maker, 1113 Chestnut 
| street, Philadelphia, who will cut them out after 
\ our patterns. We have made this arrangement 
J in answer to numerous solicitations. In sending 
for the patterns, always send the number of 
inches around the bust, length of sleeve, and 
around the waist; and if for a child, name the 
age. Enclose price of pattern and stamp. All 
orders promptly attended to. All children’s 
patterns, under twelve years, twenty-five cents. 
Polonaises, paletots, mantles, over-skirts, and 
basques for ladies, are fifty cents. Remember, 
that all these are late Paris patterns, and not the 
second-rate costumes offered elsewhere. 


NAME FOR MARKING. 
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SPRING PALETOT, WITH WAISTCOAT 


BY IXILY H. MAY. 



This paletot, for which we give the full sized 
pattern in the Supplement, is made of cloth, and 
trimmed with chenille galloon. 

The paletot fits to the figure. The edge of the 
waistcoat is cut out in scallops, and in each scal¬ 
lop there is a buttonhole. The belt that crosses 
the front is fastened at the side. The galloon 
borders the paletot and armholes, and describes 
Vol. LXXV.—20. 


cuffs on the sleeves. Several rows of plain 
galloon, or hercules braid, may be substituted for 
the chenille, which is expensive. 

The different parts of the pattern are all 
lettered, so there can be no difficulty in putting 
the garment together. First cut out and fit, in 
some old material, before cutting into the new, 
as a nice fit is important. 
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VANDYKE OF CARD-BOARD; EMBROIDERED. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



This vandyke is useful for ornamenting brack- ferent colored embroidery, silks or zephyrs, 
ets, port-folio stands, etc. It is made of gold or Finish the points with tassels to match ; line with 
silver card-board, and worked in chenille, or <lif- silk or silesia to match. 


WAX FLOWERS. No. 4. 


BY MBS. E. 8. L. TH0MP80N. 


THE SINGLE TUBEROSE. 

Materials .—One bunch fine stamens, light green 
tips ; t wo sheets double white wax ; three pieces 
green stem-wire; one sheet light greon wax; 
the cutting-pin you have used for other flowers. 
Cut of whito wax eighteen pieces the size and 
shape of Fig. 1. This will be enough for three 



Fig. 1. 


blossoms. Roll them so that the rounding or top 
part turns back a little. Now wind each of your 
three stems with a narrow strip of green wax. 
Make a hook at the end of each stem. Then 
cover the hook with a small piece of white wax, 
letting it come down the length of the stem over 
half an inch. Cut of white wax six pieces the 
(322) 


size and shape of Fig. 2. Roll only the pointed 



Fig. 2. 

part of Fig. 2, so that the points will bend out 
a little. Place two of these pieces on each stem, 
joining the Bides marked by a cross with the 
warmth of the fingers. When these pieces are 
arranged on the stems, arrange on tho outside of 
each stem five of the green-tipped stamens, 
allowing to come just a little above the points of 
the pieces marked Fig. 2. You may now 
arrange the first pieces you cut; six pieces form¬ 
ing one rose. Let the bottom rest on four of the 
scalloped pieces. Finish off by spraying the three 
roses together. No leaves are made, as they are 
too large for beauty. 
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DESIGN FOR BRACES: KNITTED. 


BY MBS. JANF. WEAYEB. 



Matebials, etc. White and blue cotton. Be¬ 
gin with eight stitches. First to twenty-second 
row : Slip one, then alternately purl one, slip 
one as for purling. In the following rows the 
slipped stitches are purled, and the purled knit¬ 
ted ; but from the second to the eighteenth row 
increase one at the beginning of each row. For 
the buttonhole divide tfoe stitches equally, knit 
each half twenty-eight rows as above, and then 
knit six more rows along all the stitches. Then 
cast on four stitches each side and begin the brace 
as followsFirst to eleventh row in preceding 
pattern. Twelfth row: four times alternately 


slip one, purl one, then eight times alternately 
miss one, knit one, then four times alternately 
slip one, purl one; repeat this pattern as often 
ns necessary, and knit the last eleven rows like 
the first eleven. Then cast off four stitches on 
each side, and knit the buttonholed part as above 
described, but, of course, in reverse order of rows, 
and decreasing instead of widening. Round the 
outer edge crochet with blue cotton, one double, 
two chain, three treble where the double was 
crocheted, miss two. Then darn the stitches, 
which appear knitted, with blue thread. See 
illustration. 


EMBROIDERED LUNCH OR SUPPER CLOTH. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAYEB. 


In the front of this number, we give a pattern 
for an embroidered lunch or supper-cloth. The 
style of embroidery, which is now so fashionable, 
is worked, as we have often said before, on a 
foundation of linen, either bleached or unbleached. 
The darkest stitches in the design are of black 
silk, the next shade, cardinal red, and the 


lightest, blue; ingrain cotton or silk may be 
used. Before working, the silk should be passed 
through boiling water, in order to prevent its 
shrinking after the embroidery is worked. The 
work is entirely in cross-stitch. We also give, 
on the same page, two patterns for borders in 
cross-stitch embroidery. 
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MAT IN CREWEL EMBROIDERY. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


The foundation may be either satin, cashmere, j cloth or crash are preferable. Work in crewels, 
cloth or crash, according to the place designed j or embroidery silk. White, with yellow centres, 
for the mat. If it is required for the top of a ) for the large flowers and buds; blue for the 
box or pincushion, satin is the best material. If j smaller ones; shaded green for leaves and stems, 
for a footstool, lamp mat, or table-top cover, s This is one of the prettiest of recent patterns. 
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WALL-POCKET FOR DRESSING-ROOM. 


BY MB8. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give a design 
for a wall-pocket. 

This pocket is intended for holding soiled 
laces, handkerchiefs, etc. It is made of striped 
red and white or blue and white ticking, the 
white stripes being ornamented with embroidery 
in fancy stitches with various colored silks. The 
lining is of cashmere or alpaca, and the ruche-red 
silk. We give, here, a detail of the embroidery. 



WORK-BAG: JAVA CANVAS. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give a design 
for a new style of work-bag. 

The material is Java canvas, the edges being 
raveled o.ut. to form a fringe. Both sides are 
ornamented with corn-flowers, worked in blue 
silk, and with two bands of canvas placed cross¬ 


wise. Blue silk braid is twisted around these 
bands, and they are held in place at the four 
corners with bows of ribbon. The handles have 
braid twisted round them in the same way. Any 
simple pattern may be substituted for the 
corn-flowers. 


OUR COLORED PATTERN. 

BY MRS. JAXE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give a design, 
printed in colors, one of the very best of the Art 
Decorative School. 

It may be used, of the size given, for the end 
of a narrow table cover, such as is laid on a tea¬ 
poy, or other narrow table. Or it may be used 
for a tidy. Have for the foundation, crash, 
or the coarse linen burlap, which comes for 


this kind of embroidery, and is as effective. 

If used for a tidy, the design must be enlarged. 
Only work upon one end of the tidy. Employ, 
always, colors corresponding to the design; only 
improving it by careful shading. Fringe out the 
ends of the crash or linen, and with a worsted 
needle tie in the colored crewels, and then knot 
the fringe. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“Don’t Cross The Bridge.” —There is an old proverb 
that says, “ Don't cross the bridge till you come to it.” A 
recent writer has put the same thought in other words. 
u How much pain,” he says, “ the evils have cost us that have 
uever happened.” Perhaps one-third of the troubles of 
life, if not more, may be thus accounted for. The Scrip¬ 
tures give tho same warning. In the Sermon on the Mount, 
we are told to “ take no thought of tho morrow; for wo 
know not what a day may bring forth.” This does not 
imply that we should never think of the future at all, that 
we should be improvident and careless, as some fanatical 
sects have interpreted it. “ Take no thought of the morrow” 
is an old English expression, meaning “ do not worry about 
tho morrow,” which is quite a different thing. In tho well-, 
known Paston letters, written in the fifteenth century, tho 
pliraso frequently occurs, and tho context shows that this is 
what was intended by it. Such continued to be its moaning, 
too, up to tho time tho Biblo was translated, in the reign of 
James the First. In some of the earlior translations, in¬ 
stead of “ tako no thought,” wo have the phrase, “ care not.” 
What was meant to be inculcated, therefore, in tho Sermon 
on tho Mount, was that wo should not think too much about 
tho future, but rely more than wo do on tho bounty of God. 

Unfortunately, as a people, we Americans do tako too much 
thought of tho morrow. Tho anxious, worried look of our 
business men, not only recently, but at alt times, has been a 
proof of this. Wo roly, individually, and collectively, too 
much on our strength. We forgot there is a good and ben¬ 
eficent Providence, who never lets “tho righteous be 
forsaken,” or their sood “bog broad,” Not that even He, 
in All seasons, and without intermission, showers blessings. 
Trial is not only one of tho conditions of this presont life, 
but is necessary to dovelope and strengthen our moral fibre. 
To “ suffer and be strong” is tho law of our existence. But 
in tho long run, under this very law, “all tilings work 
together for good.” If we would trust more, therefore. In 
an all-wise Creator and Buler, wo would bo just as success¬ 
ful in our undertakings, and infiultoly happier. But wo 
discount our troubles. Wo worry about things that may 
novor happen, and so double, if not treble, our anxieties. 
Wo are always “ crossing the bridge,” even though wo have 
not come to it Tho evils that havo novor happened give us 
quite as much pain as tho evils that do happen. We load 
ourselves down in tho race of life by carrying falso weights; 
by taking, ns one of the old Bibles translates it too much 
oare for tho morrow. Tho true way is to do our best and 
then calmly await tho result 

“ Its Exquisite Illustrations.”—W e call attention to 
the very beautiful rtecl ongraving, “ Puss In Boots,” in this 
number, which is after a picture by the celebrated English 
artist Millais, the Sir Joshua Reynolds of this generation. 
No other magazine has such illustrations. On this point wo 
inv(to comparison. “ Peterson's,” says tho Merrimack (N. 
II.) Journal, “ is famous for its exqutsito illustrations.” Says 
tho Tolbotson (Ga.) Register, “Its stocl engravings are 
simply superb.” 

“Can’t Do Without It.”— The Middleton (Del.) Tran¬ 
script says, “We don’t see how any lady can do without 
Petersen,” 

( 826 ) 


\ Styles or Covers.— One fkir subscriber asks us for some 
| hints about table covers, etc. For a loose table cover, we 
< would advise her to procure some of the small drab and white 
damask ones fringed at the edge, and very inexpensive, and 
work the design over in wools; it is easily done, and repays 
[ w ell for the trouble. Or if she wants a handsome cover, pro- 
: cure some artistic sorgo or colored Bolton sheeting, and or- 
| oament either in crewels or in cloth appUqud, With costumes 
; such os Breton and Turkish men and womon. We have a 
| friond who worked ono in this way. She simply took the 
; xxdored prints, and laid the morsels of cloth on them till she 
produced the right effect; and then transferred them to the 
cloth, ono at each corner and one between, all round. We 
give, in this number, a colored pattern, a design in crewels, 
which will be of service to ladies working tablo covers, 
tidies, etc., etc. 

“I Find I Cannot.” —A lady, sending her subscription 
for 1870, writes as follows: “ I concluded, as the times wore 
so hard, here, to do w ithout my magazine this year. But I 
find I cannot. Mrs. Stephens quite won my heart, stone 
years ago, and 4 Tho Orphans of Oldham’ is worthy of her 
pon. Mrs. Weaver’s department is a treasure—In fact, the 
whole book is full of treasures. Tho ‘ Supplement’ patterns 
are, undoubtedly, a great item. I had never before cut out 
a dress, in my whole lifo (and I am now' forty years of age); 
but I havo out out aud mado up a handsome costume, from 
ono of your patterns.” There are hundreds, now renewing 
for 1879, who, liko this lady, tried, at first, to do without the 
m a gaz i n o. But tho fact is, “ Peterson” is indispensable. 

Advice to Bachelors. —Tho Bonaparte (Iowa) Journal 
says, “If any gontleman is desirlous of making a lady 
friond a birthday, holiday, or other present that will be 
certain to delight and please her, we advise him to send two 
dollars for 4 Peterson’s.’ This very popular magazine Is one of 
tho best In the world.” Wo havo no doubt that any lady 
would like such a gift. Sho would get, too, a high 
opinion of her lover’s rofluomeht 

“ Thb Best Published.” —With this numbor, wo conclude 
Mrs. J. G. Austin’s powerful novelet. In our next, we 
shall begin “ Littlo Moccasin,” ono of tho best novelets, if 
not tho very best, Frank Loe Benedict has ever written. 
Tho Woburn (Mass.) Journal says, “ The stories and novoleta 
in 4 Peterson* are conceded to be the best published.” 

Tn« Etiquette or a Silver Wkddino is similar to that of 
any other evening company. Tho host and hostoss should 
stand in the drawing-room, near its entrance, to receive 
their guests. The entertainment may bo simple, or elabo¬ 
rate, at the choico of the hosts; but some sort of entertain¬ 
ment is usually considered Indispensable. 

“Instead or Vile Trash.”—T ho Braintree (Mass.) Ob¬ 
server calls our last number a model one, and odds, “We 
sincerely hope the ladies in this town will read * Peterson’s,’ 
instead of the vile trash so often found upon their tables.” 

Never Retire at Night without being ablo to refloct, 
that you have dono somo good deed, or said some kind word, 
that day, to somobody. 
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Still Tims To Get Up Clubs.— The low prices nt which < sketch the last American girl in Europe. But tko sketch 
“Peterson” is afforded to clubs has no paroled. For instance, \ is, in a great degree, a caricature. It is, in other words, not 
we send, at $1.62% each, postage paid, four copies of the < a fair type even of a fast American girl. There may, possi- 
magazino for one year, and an extra copy as premium, to j bly, have been one girl as audacious, yet as innocent as 
the person getting up the club; or five copies, at $1.60 each, \ Daisy; but there is, and never was, a whole class combining 
and both on extra copy of the magazine, and a copy of “Christ i such inconsistencies. In another short story, “ An Inter- 
Blessing Little Children," as premiums: all postage fine. \ national Episode," Mr. James has described an American 
Or six copies, at $1.50 each, and an extra copy as premium, > girl of a different type, the highly-cultured Boston one, who 
lor getting up the club; or seven copies, at $1.50 each, and ) has the courage to refuse an English nobleman, for the very 
both an extra copy of tho magazine, and a copy of “ Christ good, but unfashionable reason, that she docs not love him. 
Blessing Little Children," as premiums: all postage free. But she is only a shadowy creation, alter all, not near so 
dee the Prospectus, for these, as well as other clubs. No real as her married sister. Still, these shorter fictions, and, 
magazine gives cu much for tko money os this. At such low as Mr. James would doubtless say, more trifling ones, show 
figures, everybody can afford to toko “ Petereon." a bettor departure. Wo hope, fur his sake, us well as that of 

Addition* to clul>s t we may odd, can be made at the price American literature, that he will continue to work in this 
paid by tho rest of tho club. If enough additional snb- new direction. If ho would draw his characters more from 
scribe in ore sent, fp make up a second club, the person real life, and not “ evolve" so much from his “ inucr con- 
sending them will become entitled to a second premium, or ! sciousncss," ho would, ultimately, take very much higher 
pre m iu m s. Always notify us, however, when a second club rank than he can take at present 

is completed. Those additions may be made, moreover, at Signor MonaUino's Niece. » No Name Series." 1 eol, 12m*. 
any time during tho year Back numbers to January can . IichfTis Brother,. This is a novel of modem Borne, 

always be supplied. ©vidontly written by a novice, and, as evidently, by one 

! long familiar with that city. The author’s descriptive 
The Truk Gk.vtlkmaw is one who is always careful of the powers aro her best point She reminds us Bomowhat of 
feelings of others. He never speaks of himself except when lho au thor of “Kismet," though she rarely rises to the 
compelled; never defends himself by a retort; ho has no cars height 0 f tho descriptions In that novel. Wo recognize 
for Hlander, or gossip; Is careful not to impute motives to j nothing in “ Signor Monaldine" so good, except the sendee 
those who differ from him, and Interprets everything for j u the church of Ari Cadi, while a tempett, with thunder 
ths best. He is never mean or little, never takes unfair ad- ft nd lightning, rages outside. This, not to exaggerate, is full 
vantage, never insinuates things which he dare not say ont. Q f imaginative power. As a rule, the characters are too 
He is courteous to rich and poor alike. In a word, the true ; sketchy. Tho plot is weak, and ends not only melo-dramati- 
gentloman tries to embody, in his actions ns well as words, cully, but absurdly, also, even in a melo-drnmatic view. A 
tho golden maxim, “ Do unto others as you would wish to certain nobleness, however, runs through the story, and is 
be don© unto.” The same general characteristics, which din- brought out, particularly, In the character of tho heroine, 
tinguish tho true gentleman, distinguish also the tree lady. There is so much to praise in the novel, that we regret there 

- Is no more. Tho name of the author is w ithheld, as uith all 

Wuite Plainly, when you havo occasion to address us. the volumes of this scries. We might, perhaps, make a 
Sometimes we got letters written so Illegibly, that it Is guess at It; but as the lady wishes to preserve her incognita, 
almost impossible to make ont tho name, or tho address, this would be unfair. 

Sometimes postal cords are sent to us that have been Sybil Broiherton. By Mr,. E. D. N. Southworth. 1 t to/., 
written in lead pencil,and havo bccomo nearly rubbed out 12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson A Brothert. This is 
in tho mails. characterized by all those qualities which first mado Mrs. 

Southworth so popular, and have maintained her popularity 
“ Bright and Fresh.”— The Windsor (N. J.) Standard, ^ j on g. it is a love story. The Interest of tho tale begins 
noticing our last number, says, ** Peterson Is as bright and < w fth the first chapter, and continues to fho very last There 
fresh as ever. It Is a marvel how tho publisher can afford ; j 3 n0 writer of fiction, in America, who understands, so well 
so handsome a publication at two dollortm year. Every lady j M Mrs. Southworth, what a powerful element iu story-telling 
in the land should subscribe. \ rapid, unceasing action is. The volume is handsomely 

- \ printed. 

Tu* Best Oosvmc, after all, Ib a choorfbl deposition; It j fly Fr<ma» Ann Kmble. 1 rol., 

keep a woman perennially young. 12mo . ^ . Ilenry Boll j. ft>._Th«e autobiographi- 

__ j cal papers originally appeared in one of our cotemporaries, 

j but they havo now been pruned, and condensed, and im- 
KEVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. j provod in many other ways. In their prosont shape, they 

t, it r 1710 ? are well worth preserving. They are full of anecdotes about 

Tho Europeans. By Henry James. 1 voL, 12mo. Acts) , . . 

YorL: Houghton , Osgood A Co.- This novel has the same V 0 ™™ moro ° r 1-89 

merits and dofects os “ The American,” an earlier work, by > The Count do Oamort. By Octave FeuillcL Translated 
tho same author, which wo reviewed at tho time of its pub- j from (he French. 1 rol., 12 mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson 
lication. This recent fiction, however, 1ms tho faults of tho j Brothers. A now edition of what is generally considered 
proccdlng one, in a moro pronounced degree, while its j 'be most powerful of Octave Feuillet’s novels. The volume 
merits are not near so great. In a word, the defects of Mr. j I s neatly printed, and bound in doth, embossed and gilt. 
James, as a novelist, are brought out more prominently In j Either Tom and the Pope. 1 rol., 12mo. Philadelphia: T. 
“The Europeans” than in “The American.” The tendency, j B. Peterson A Brothers. One of tho wittiest trifles ever 
which he has imbibed from. Balzac, “ to bestow refined dis- ? written. The edition is a now one, in a stylo to match “Ths 
section and analysis on characters which aro not of sufficient \ Count de Camors,” and other works recently published by 


interest to-deserve such treatment,” to use the language? of \ this entorprising firm. 

tho London Athenian, is even more marked in the later lie- \ Original Chatterbox. Edited by J. Erskme Clarke, M. A. 
tion than in its predecessor. The finish of his style, how- \ 1 rol., small 4 to. New York: American News Company. —This 
ever, Is as perfect as ever. In one or two shorter stories, re- j is a book for young children, full of appropriate illustrations, 
cently Issued by tho Harpers, Mr. James has essayed to be \ with proso and poetry on all subjects interesting to Juveniles, 
moro objective. Ia “Daisy Miller,” he has attempted to i The engravings are quite spirited. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. j 

“ One and All,” Subscribe. —Tho newspaper press con- \ 
tinucs to speak of ** Peterson” as the cheapest and best of the ; 
lady's books . Wo qnoto what tho Liberal (Iowa) Letters 
says, as a typo of what all say. “ Petoreon,” it remarks, “ is ; 
Vie particular lady’s magazine, and its circulation is larger 
than any other periodical of its character now published. 
The steel engravings, diagrams, fashion plates, as well as 
tho serials, poems, sketches, etc., in Peterson, aro always of 
the best, and onco a lady becomes a subscriber, she never !; 
voluntarily gives it up. Two dollars cannot bo more wisely 
expended than in securing tho excellent magazine for 1879, 
and wo feel that wo are but doing our duty to onr readers 
when we advise them, ono and all, to havo their name > 
placed on Peterson’s list.” | 

Advertisements inserted In this magazine at reasonable j 
prices. 44 Peterson” has had, for moro than twenty years, a > 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the i 
world. It goes to every county, village and cross-roads, and 
is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States. Address Peterson’s Magazine, Philadelphia. 

“Twenty-Three Tears, and More.”— Says a lady, re¬ 
newing her subscription, “ My mother used to take 4 Peterson’ 
when a girl, and she has been married twenty-three years. 

I Intend to tako it as long as I live. We could not do 
without it.” That is tho general cry. 

Oh I WnAT a IIorrid Complexion.— Why don’t you use 
Laird’s 44 Bloom of Youth ?” It will remove tan, freckles, 
and all blemishes from the skin, leaving it perfectly clear 
and beautiful. Sold by druggists everywhere. 

“Dressing Well.”— The Lynn City (Mass.) Democrat, 
noticing our hist number, says, “ No lady should be without 
‘Peterson.’ It is always up to tho latest styles in fashion, 
and invaluable information in the art of dressing well.” 

Art-Needlework.— Miss S. W. Tilton & Co., Boston, will 
send by mail a copy of “ Instructions in Art-Needlework,” \ 
to any address, on receipt of 50 cents. > 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 

[Medical Botaxt—Of the Garden, Field and Forest.] 

BT ABRAM L1VEZET, M. D. 

No. IV.— Garden Plants, continued. 

XX. —Syriaga Vulgaris.—Common Lilac. This old, showy 
plant, or bash, was onco mnch esteemed by mothers and 
their daughters, and was to be seen in some nook or corner 
of nearly every gardeu in the country. It has never been 
used in domestic medicine, however, to our knowledge, by 
mothers of the present or past generation, although it is prob¬ 
ably quite as deserving of attention as some of the simples 
which they are wont to use. Tho leaves and fruit havo a 
bitter taste, and liave been used os a tonic and febrifuge, 
particularly in some parts of France, by the country people, 
in the euro of intermittent fever; and the distinguished 
physician, Cruvcilhier, recommended tho plant for that com¬ 
plaint. It seems to have been overlooked by all classes of 
medical men In this country, and its properties remain 
untested. 

XXI. —Thuja Ocoidentalis, or Arbor ViUr. A well known, 
indigenous, evergreen tree, to be found from Canada to South 


Carolina, growing wild and cultivated, in nurseries and in 
gardens, as ornament The leaves, which have an agreeable, 
balsamic odor, are the parts used in medicine. In deooction, 
tho leaves havo been used in ague, as well as in coughs, 
fevers and rheumatism. 

A saturated tincture of tho leaves, In teaspoonful doses, has 
been found useful as an exnmenagogue, and in minute (drop) 
doses, the rational homoeopath uses the tincturo far many 
female complaints, even those of ulceration of their peculiar 
organization; warty excresoences wither away under its 
use. It has some repute, also, in veterinary practice in curing 
farcy, and similar affections. If but a few warts are present, 
they should be painted with the strong tincturo daily, which 
will suffice. But if they come in crops, tho tincture should 
be taken internally also. It has also cured the naovus ma- 
ternus, or mother's mark. 

XXII.—Bants Sstnpervirens.—The Evergreen Boo c. This is 
also a well-known, cultivated plant in onr gardens, for mar¬ 
gins of walks, etc., though a native of Europe and Western 
Asia. Tho writer is not aware that either the wood or leaves 
of this plant possess any medicinal virtues, nor have onr old 
molhor-nursee ever entered it in their list ofvaluablo or 
useful “ roots and herbs.” 

In Its native country however, tho wood is considered di¬ 
aphoretic, and is used in deooction in rheumatism and some 
specific blood diseases. 

Tho loaves in strong infusion are said to be purgative, 
while a volatilo oil, distilled from the wood, has been favor¬ 
ably used in epilepsy, and a tincture of the leaves, at one 
time, enjoyed some reputation as an antiperiodic. 

XXIII .—Sempervirum Tectorum *— Housedcek. Derivation, 
ever-living; of, or belonging to, dwellings. It is a perennial, 
succulent, European plant, remarkable for Its tenacity of 
life, and is found growing on rocks, old walls, roofii of houses, 
and cultivated in this country as a curious sort of ornament, 
and as a domestic medicine. Tho thick, fleshy, succulent, 
smooth, greon, Inodorous leaves aro employed, when braised, 
as a cooling application to burns, stings of bees, wasps, hor¬ 
nets, etc.—to ulcers, also, and other external affections, at¬ 
tended with inflammation. Tho juioe will often cure or cause 
warts to disappear. 

XXIV.— Melissa Officinalis. —[From tho Greek, Melissa, s 
honey bco; the flowers reputed to be a favorite of that little 
insect.] Common Balm is a generally well-known, aromatir, 
bushy plant, growing in gardens, and by the roadsides, in 
waste places, etc. An infusion of this plant makes a vary 
agreeable and usejjil drink in fevers, tending to promote 
perspiration, if taken warm, and may bo advantageously 
taken at bedtime, in cases of sudden colds. Dr. Darwin, in 
his 44 Botanical Gordon,” alludes to its didynamous, or twin 
character thus: 

44 Two knights before thy fragrant altar bond. 

Adored Melissa 1 and two squires attend.” 


MANAGEMENT OF INFANTS. 

Cleanliness. —Cleanliness and cleanly habits aro also 
among the indhpensablos in tho bringing up of children; 
The youngest baby can be taught cleanly habits by mere 
custom, but, as in the matter of sleep and food, begin early. 
In the management of babies, nothing is much more difficult 
than to teach them good habits, when they have boon 
allowod thoughtlessly to contract bad once. A poor little 
child is suddenly told, that it most “"behave itself;” it is 
scolded; and, poor little unfortunate, sometimes slapped, for 
doing now, what it has so often done before, without a word 
of reproof. This is cruel. Of course, it cannot break itself 
of its old practices at once; it will take weeks, months, 
pephaps to do so. Nobody has a right to punish a child for 
uncleanly ways, when tho mother has been too ignorant, or 
too careless, to educate It to cleanliness. 
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Little babies will do as they are directed, if the mother j 
makes it a necessary part of her system to instruct them, \ 
and Merer omit the doty; it will then come naturally and 
regularly to them to do this at certain intervals. When J 
older, but let it still be when a sitting posture is not hurtful ) 
to them, say from six to eight months, and according to their 
strength, children may be accustomed to their low chair, 
being placed in it three or four times a day, for ton minutes : 
or so, not much longer, for their backs will not bear it, and, ; 
betides, it is injurious to them iu other ways. The mother 
most not be discouraged nor disappointed, if, when baby has ! 
been placed in his chair, morning after morning, he shows 
no symptoms of following her rules; ho will follow them, 
sooner or later; and, then, good habits once formed, will 
not be easily relinquished, especially' if the mother i*» ever 
vatchfal with him, to detect any little unavoidable mistake, 
and will, with grave kindness, remind him of it. 

There should bo a “ table’’ to baby’s chair, and if a toy or 
two is put upon it, he will forget that ho does not like » 
sitting still. Do not let him cry; it is a great comfort in a I 
bouse, when baby is not encouraged to cry. But that does \ 
not mean to let him have evertliing he cries for; let him < 
have his own proper playthings, and keep him busy with $ 
than; baby, with plenty to do, forgets to cry. j 

The bath of tepid water Is, of course, another “ indispenaa- \ 
ble” for the baby’s health and comfort. Wo have before \ 
•poken of the bath for the young baby, and when a little older j 
the “splash” is so much enjoyed that the little fellow is ready j 
to 07 when taken out of his tub. Then ho should bo amused i 
whilst he is being robbed dry, and ho will soon be ns anxious 1 
for the mother's merry chatter as ho was for his “ splash.” \ 
Some mothers put a little rock salt in the morning bath, if the \ 
t*by is delicate, but great care must be taken not to use \ 
U if there is any sore or chafed parts on the body, as It will, > 
of course, smart very much. j 

Dttle children who have not been accustomed to bo put < 
to water, nearly always scream at first; they should bo very 
treated, poor little souls, for they are terribly torri- 
•ed; they should not be put in as quickly as a child Mho { 
has taken a bath almost every day from Its birth. The i 
mother should be exceedingly gentle, putting in the legs and \ 
feet first, sprinkling them, and playing and talking with 
the little one all the while. A piece of bright-colored rib¬ 
bon or a letup of cloth tiod to tho handle of tho bath tub, 
be of great service, for baby cannot resist trying to 
dutch at these splendid articles, and he will most probably 
•it down in the water, and forget that he does not liko it. 

Before being put to bed for tho night, the baby should be 
*P«iged off, about those parts of his penoA that are apt to 
occoriate. 

Older children, too, shonld have their hands and feet 
***b«d, before going to bed, if they are in the habit of “ play- 
tofi in the dirt,” which is a Paradisical state to most chll- 1 
dnm - Garden dirt will not hurt them; It Is “clean dirt,” 1 
most healthful, too; let them dig, too, to their heart’s ‘ 
extent, and the strong limbs, bright eyes, and rosy checks 
soon repay the mother for the extra little trowsers, 
to>ck* and aprons that go to the wash-tub each week. 

A. the child grow, older, ho ,bo„ld be taught to keep hi, 
Wk, u well Uhl, hand* clean (of oonreo we do not mean 
„ ’T” and also tanght to n« tho tooth-brmh 

. *7 u The flne ' tooth comb ,8 a Most pernicious thing 
«♦« If scrapes up tho scalp and creates dandruff; a 

Mtle borax and water, or the white of a new-laid egg, well 

»ked and applied to the head, and then well rinsed out 
“much better. The hair shonld bo wcU dried with warm ; 

after any snch application, but the scalp once clean, 
«ean usually bo kept so by regular broshings. Putting a 
<*toishair In curl-papers, or plaiting it tightly at night, in 
wmt to make it crimp, is very injurious to it. 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

•^-Everything relating to this department must be sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Marblehead, Mass. All communi¬ 
cations are to bo headed: “ For Peterson’s.” All are invited 
to send answers, also, to contribute original puzzles, which 
should be accompanied by the auswers.'^g 


No. 8.—BOX PUZZLE. 

t t t t t t 
t t t 

t t t 

t t t 

t t t 

t t t t t t t , 

t t t 

t t t 

t t t 

t t t 

t t t t t t 

Tho box is composed of nine words, of six letters each. 
Each point is the same vowel that begins and ends each word. 

The following form the box: to compose, to weaken, to 
employ, to irritate, an animal, flight, condition, to rouse, to 
tosue- G. C. 

Marblehead , Mam. 


No. 9.—LOGOGSipn 

Whole, I am. a division; behead me, and I am a girl; cur¬ 
tail and transpose me, and I am a girl’s uicknamo; behead 
again and transpose, and I am an interjectiou. 

_ _ S. L. A. 

Gloueeeter, Mem. 

No. 10.— HIDDEN LADIES’ NAMES. 

“ Better late than'never.” 

I told them Mary had gone to the fair. 

A blot of ink will mar that picture. 

Three brothcre are named respectively, Eli, Zachariah and 
Theophilus. 

Powder on ladies’ feces gives them a youthful look. 
Marblehead, Mate. B ,4 

No. 11.— DROP-LETTER PYRAMID. 


Acrott :— A consonant; a plaything; a mark of punctua¬ 
tion; an amphibious animal. Down*—A Roman numeral; 
an abbreviation; a weight; an air; a seed-vessel; a negative; 
a consonant. Guo. D. Burbank. 

South Partontfleld, Me. 

Antwcrt to Pusules in the March number. 
HOUB-OLAflS PUBZL1. 

TIMEPIECE 

POTENCY 

SATYR 

KEY 

R 

ASK 

SHORE 

FLANNEL 

IGNESCENT 


DECAPITATIONS. 


Spit, pit, it, t Slit, lit, it, t 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


WORD-SQUARE. 

CARE 

ALAS 

RAMP 

ESPY 

QK0QRAP1IICAL PUZZLE. 

Bath. Rockland. Belffcst Eastport. 

DOUBLE DIAMOND PUZ2LE. 

P 

SAW 

BORED 

DON 

L 

CURTAILMENTS. 

Carp, car. Port, par. Robe, rob. Dote, dot 

DOUBLE AOKOSTIO. 

N Ig n 
A ureol A 
T ha W 
H ur T 
A dmonis H 
N egr 0 
I input R , 

E joctio N ' 

L anguog E 


OUIt NEW COOK-BOOK. 

J£3~Every Receipt in (hie Cook-Book hat been tested by a £ 

practical housekeeper. > 

TO COOK OYSTERS. | 

To Stem Oysters. —Strain the liquor from three quarts of > 
oysters; put with one-quarter pound of butter, rolled in one { 
teaspoon of flour, one teaspoon of pounded'white ginger, > 
and one of mace, in the blade; salt and cayenno pepper to ? 
the tasto. Let the liquor come to a boil, and thon put in i 
the oysters, and let them cook for twenty minutes. To uso 
half milk and half oyster liquor is very good. j 

INVALID COOKERT. > 

It is often nocossary to giro farinaceous substances and > 
eggs in tho form of puddings, and yet to avoid sugur. In < 
such cases tho three following roceipes frr savory puddings > 
will bo found useful. Iu making custard paddings, whether | 
fbr boiling or baking, tho milk should be boiled before put- 
ting it to tho eggs. Unboiled milk, when used for making 
puddings, is apt to curdlo, leaving a substance very unsuited 
to tho digestion of an invalid. 

Savory Rice Pudding. —Wash one onnee of the finest rice, put 
It I u a pic dish with half a pint of beef ten or any kiud of broth. ! 
Bake until tho rice is well cooked; it will take about an hour 
In a modcrato oven. Boil a quarter of a pint of milk, pour 
It on to an egg lightly beaten, stir well together, and thon \ 
mix with tho rice. Season with salt, and, if allowed, a little l 
pepper. Pnt the pudding into the pie dish, bake very slowly f 
for an hour and a-hulf, and servo. I 

Savory Maccaroni Pudding. —Break one-half ounce of best > 
Italian maccaroni into half a pint of veal broth or weak beef ! 
too, and lot It boil for an hour, or until well swelled anil > 
perfectly tender. Make a custard as for savory rice pudding, i 
put it with tho maccaroni into a tart dish, season to taste, ,• 
and boko gently for an hour and a-half. ) 

Savory Bread Pudding. —Pour half a pint of beef tea, boil- l 
Ing, over the crumb of a French roll. Beat well together, \ 
and let it soak for half an hour; then odd two eggs beaten ; 
with a qnartcr of a pint of boiling milk. Season with pep* / 
per and salt, beat together for fire minutes, put the pudding \ 


< into a battered tart dish, and bake rather quickly for three- 
' quarters of an hour. If thore Is no objection, an onion woll 
boiled and beaten to a pulp may be added to tho pudding. 

Maccaroni Cheese. —TIiIb is maccaroni flavored with cheese, 
and may bo oaten without risk by moet invalids. Scrape 
two ounces of good-flavored, rich, new cheese into half a pint 
of cold water, let it boil gently for half an hour, strain out 
the cheese, and pnt to the liquid half an ounce of best Italian 
maccaroni broken in small pieces, a bit ofbutter the size of 
small walnuts, a pinch of pepper, and salt if necessary. Let 
tho maccaroni simmer gently until perfectly tender, when 
it will havo absorbed all the liquid; then beat up tho yolk 
of an egg with a teaspoonful of milk or cream; stir briskly 
into the maccaroni until it is lightly set, and assumes the 
appearance of cheese; serve immediately. 

German Omelets —Beat up tho yolks of two eggs, mix a 
small teaspoonfhl of flour and one of corn flour in a table¬ 
spoonful of cold milk or cream, and stir into tho eggs; pour 
on this a quarter of a pint of boiling milk, sweeten lightly, 
aud flavor with a few drops of extract of vanilla. When 
ready to bake the omelets, beat the whites of tho eggs to a 
strong froth, and stir altogether; rub two common pudding 
plates with just enough butter to prevent tho omelets 
sticking, pour the mixture on to them, bake in a quick oven 
until set; they will bo done in about ten minutes. Fold 
them over, turn on to a hot dish, sift sugar over, and serve. 
These may be made as savory German omelets by substi¬ 
tuting salt for sugar, and, if liked, adding a little pepper 
and chopped parsley. 

Rice Cream. —Buko one ounce of beet rice in half a pint of 
milk ; when done, remove the skin from tho top. Dissolve 
a quarter of an ounce of gelatine, previously soaked In two 
tablespoonfuls of cold milk, in half a pint of Iwnllng milk 
or cream, add tho yolk of an egg, two ounces of loaf sugar, 
and a little extract of vanilla; stir over tho flro for five 
minutes, mix with the rice, pour it into a mould, and let It 
remain until set More or less sugar may bo used according 
to taste; the quantity givbn will make the cream rather 
sweet. 

Custard Cream —Pour half a pint of boiling milk or cream 
on to tho yolks of three eggs well beaten, sweeten to taste, 
whip together, and put it in a stewpan; stir over a gentle 
fire until it thickens, then flavor with extract of vanilla or 
lemon, or with brandy; whilst cooling stir occasionally, and 
when nearly cold stir in a quarter of an ounce of gelatine 
dissolved in three tablespoonfuls of boiling milk, then put 
tho cream into a mould, and let it stand until the next day. 

Blanc Mange —This was formerly not only one of the moet 
esteemed creams for tho dinner and supper table, but was 
also highly regarded as a convenient medium for adminis¬ 
tering a cream or milk diet to invalids. It has now, however, 
gone out of fashion, but is certainly not improved upon by 
some of tho tough and frothy creams by which it has been 
superseded. As blonc mange is frequently ordered on account 
of the properties of tho almonds, rare should be taken to 
prepare thorn properly, as in this following recipe, which is 
an old and good one: boil half an ounce of isinglass or a 
quarter of an ounce of gelatine, previously soaked in a 
spoonful of water, in a pint of new milk, (a little mors 
Insinglass or gelatino will bo required in summer); put in 
an ounce of sugar, nibbing two or three of tho lumps on ths 
peel of a lemon, and a very small piece of cinnamon. 
Blanch six bitter, and a quarter of an ounce of sweet, 
almonds, pound In a mortar, adding a spoonful of rosewater 
by degrees. When pounded to a paste, mix tho almonds 
with the milk, stir In a quarter of a pint of good cream, and 
let the blanc mango stand for half an hour. Strain through 
a flue sieve or muslin, taking caro that none of the almonds 
remain in the liquid, put it into a mould, and lot it stand 
until set 
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KNITTING. / 

Terms Used in Knitting.—Wo have boon asked, by a j 
now subscriber, for tbo meaning of tho abbreviations used 
in knitting. They are as follows : 

To cast on.— Make a loop in your thread, and place it on 
tho pin in your left hand, thou with tho right-hand pin knit 
this stitch; but instead of letting off tho first, placo tho 
second stitch qn the same pin with tho first. Repeat this 
until tho desired number of stitches haro boon made. 

To cast off. —When the knitting is completed, knit two 
stitches with the left-hand pin, pull the first over tho second; 
knit another stitch, pull tho first over tho second; repeat 
this till only one stitch remains; draw the thread through 
this and fasten off securely. 

To increase. —There are a variety of ways of doing this. If 
one stitch only is to be increased, bring tho thread between 
tho pins, and knit tho following stitch; this will make an 
open stitch or hole in tho following row. If a close increase ! 
is to be mode, pick up tho loop below tho next stitch to be 
knitted, and knit it. To increoso one stitch when tho row 
is being seemed, tho thread will be in front of tho pin; pass 
it quite round the pin to the front again. 

To decrease.— If one stitch only is to be decreased, knit 
two stitches together os one. If two stitches oro to be de¬ 
creased, slip one, knit two together, and pass tho slipped 
stitch overtho two knit together. 

To fatten on. —Twist the two ends of thread togotlior, and 
knit a few stitches with both; or a strong weaver's knot ! 
answers the purpose. 

To pick up a stitch .—With the left-hand pin pick up the \ 
loop below the next stitch to be knitted, knit it, and pass it \ 
to tho right-hand pin. ? 

A row is to knit tho stitches from one end of the pin to \ 
the other once. } 

A round is having the stitches on throe yins to knit with j 
a fourth tho stitches off each of these throe in turn. { 

To slip a stitch is merely to pass a stitch from tho left-hand v 
pin to the right without knitting it. j 

To seam a stitch.— Insert the pin in tho stitch to bo seamed, | 
with tho point towards you, pass tho thread quite round tho j 
pin, take tho pin with tho stitch on it out at the back; > 
repeat this. j 

To knit a plain stitch. —Insert the pin In the stitch to be l 
knitted, with tho point from you, pass tbo thread over the ^ 
pin, and draw it through io the front; repeat. [ 

To knit in ribs is to knit alternately plain and soamed » 
stitchne, cither two and two or throe and throe, according to ( 
the width that the rib is roquired. { 


HOUSEHOLD ART. j 

House Decoration, Etc., Etc.— A few general principles \ 
Uo at tho foundation of all house decoration; and everybody > 
who builds a house, or papers the rooms of one, or frescoes j 
It, should know them. Take, for example, tho reasons for ; 
different colors: Dark colors suggest strength, and are, \ 
therefore, suitable for the exterior supports of a house, for J 
tho lower part of the walls indoors, for tho framo of a panel, \ 
for the trimmings of doors and windows; and, while d<x>rs \ 
should be darker than tho walls, dark rooms should have | 
light tints, and small rooms small patterns on tho walls. > 
When designs of natural foliage are used, they should be l 
treated according to the position they are to occupy. If on j 
the walls, they should have an upward direction, just as they \ 
would be seen by a man looking at a treo or vine growing > 
bofore him. If on the floor, they should be placed as he { 
would look at them from above, and If on the celling, as if > 
from below. Color may have an enlivening or depressing ; 
effect; blue, for example, Is a cold, quieting color; red Is t 
warm and stimulating. Blue again produces the effect of { 


distance, and will mako a ceiling higher, or a recess deeper, 
while yellow appeals to advance toward the eye, will socm 
to lower a celling, or exaggerate a moulding; and red is the 
only color that remains stationary. These matters are all 
simple and natural, without any of the mystery with which 
the subject is too often surrounded. 


FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

Fig. i.—Rf.ception-Dress of Black Silk, and Black and 
Straw-Colored Pekin Silk ; the skirt has two narrow, 
knifo-plaitod ruffles in front, and three at tho back, and the 
front is very much wrinkled, and trimmed with whito lace, 
and black and straw-colored satin ribbon; the back of the 
skirt Is also draped, and is of block silk, whiio tho sides are 
of tho Pekin, straw-colored and black; tho laco und lows 
also ornament the back and sides. The deep basquo jacket 
is of tho Pekin silk, trimmed with laco; block straw hat 
with yellow feathers. 

Fio. n.—C arriage-Dress of Light Blue Camel's Hair; 
tho train at tho back Is slightly looped; tho front of the 
dress is trimmed with a band of Persian embroidery; the 
body has a slight fulness from tho shoulders to tho waist 
over tho dart seams, and is confined by a wide belt of tbo 
camel’s hair; b4go-colored bonnet with bluo plumes. 

Fio. in.— Walkinq-Dbess or Wine-Colohed Silk, and 
Wine-Colored and B£gk-Striped Camel's Hair; tho ruf¬ 
fle around tho bottom of tho false skirt, the sleeves and 
bands of trimming oro of tho wine-colored silk; tho striped 
camel's hair is made square in the neck, is slightly draped 
low down at tho sides, and is cut iu broad points in the front 
of tho skirt; a knife-plaiting of tho camol’s hair trims tho 
rest of the skirt around tho bottom; a row of bows of red 
gros-grain ribbon, faced with Wge-colored satin posse* from 
tho left side of tho square corsogo to lower right side of tho 
skirt, whore there are several long ribbon loops; b£ge-colored 
straw hat, trimmed with feathers of tho same color, and 
wine-colored ribbon and a dark red rose. 

Fig. iv.—Visiting-Dress or Pale Fawn-Coloued 
Foulard; tho bAck is draped in three longloops; the frout, 
near tho bottom, and on tbo right side, is trimmed with 
Breton loco; the coat-basque and vest are untrimmod, with 
the exception of the collar; tho vest opens heart-shapo on 
tho nock, and has a plaiting of tho silk, one side of which 
reaches to tho brood band which passes across tho front. 
Bonnot of the color of tho dross, with bows of ribbon, and 
Btrings to match, and a bunch of grapes and green loaves. 

Fig. v.—Walking-Dress or Vert Fine Smoke-Goat 
Bunting ; tho undor-skirt has a wido box-plaiting in front, 
with a kilt-plaiting around the rest of tho skirt; tho upper- 
skirt is princess in shape, and the bottom is turned up in 
milk-maid style; a trimming of rich, oriental embroidery 
passes down on oach sido of the front, and around tho top of 
the skirt, where it is turned up; three-quarter sleeves, 
finished with cmhroidory like that on tho skirt. Hat of 
smoke-gray straw, with veil of tho same oolor. 

Fio. vi.—Visitino-Dress of Pearl-Colored Silk, 
Trimmed with Bands of White Embsoidest, on Pearl- 
Colored Silk; the bottom of tho Skirt, tho edge of the Bill, 
pointed sides, the front of the skirt, and the mantilla are 
all trimmed with this embroidery; Breton lace, Torchon 
lace, or auy colored embroidery may be substituted, if pre¬ 
ferred. The bonnet is of whito straw, trimmed with violets.' 

Fio. vii. — Caretaoe-Debss of Black Silk, trimmed with 
narrow, plaited ruffle of tho same black and old gold-colored 
fringe, and black braid, edged with old gold-color; the 
mantilla has a bias band, trimmed with this braid, and at 
the back a hood is simulated by the long, black satin ribbon, 
with a bow and ends near the bottom. Yollow straw 
bonnet, trimmod with poppies. 
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Fig. viii—Carriage-Dress op White Bunting; the { 
deep basque, os well as the skirt, is trimmed with rows of j 
Breton lace; tlio collar fastens at ono sido with a bow of 
white satin ribbon. White Btraw bonnet, faced with black 
velvet, and trimmed with a long, white plume; palo yellow 
primroses in the front. 

Fio. ix.—P romenade-Dress op Dark De B£gk; the skirt 
is borderod with a plaiting stitched down twice, the upper 
row has a heading lined with claret satin; the tunic is 
fastened down tho centre with large, pearl buttons; the 
long waistcoat is of pale yellow and claret-colored Pekin; 
the large coat-bodico is double-breasted to tho waist, and 
fastened with large, pearl buttons; the turned down collar 
and revere are piped with claret-colored satin; tho bodice, 
sleeves and pockets aro all edged with a narrow bias band 
of claret-colored satin. 

Fig. x.—II ouse-Dress op Blue and Green Plaid Summer 
Silk; tho entire front and bottom of tho skirt is trimmed 
with knife-plaitings of tho silk ; the skirt is open in front, 
and is slightly draped at tho back, and tho silk knife-plaiting 
down each side of the front is put on in jabot style, with 
loops of ribbon interspersed; the deep waist is made plaited 
lack and front into a yoke; a belt around tho waist, with a 
bow of ribbon on ono Bide. 

Fig. xi.—Young Lady’s Evening-Dress of Wiiite Striped 
Algerine; the short skirt has fine, narrow knife-plait iugs, 
with a much wider ono above them, cut in poiuts at the rides; 
tho front of the dress is laid in small plaits tho entire length 
of the skirt; tho over-dress is of the Algerine, (which is a 
plain white striped material,) cut princess shape at tho 
back, and with full panniers at tho sides; white satin ribbon, 
with long loops, and ends meeting in front, come from 
beneath the panniers at tho back; the princess body opens 
in front over a plaited waist, and a collar berth6 is mndo of 
black velvet, edged with narrow, white lace, and has a 
large, pink rose on one side. 

General Remarks.—Wo give a groat variety, this month, 
of the newest styles in various articles. The hat is of white 
stmw, trimmed with a white plume, and faced with black 
velvet Tho bonnet is also of white straw, trimmed with 
old gold and palo blue ribl>on, and the bouquet at tho top is 
a cluster of carmine roses and carnations. The Batin necktio 
is of old gold ; tho striped l*ow is of oriental-colored ribbon, 
and tho wntteau bow is of white sutin, with flowers in the 
natural color. Tho fichu is of wide Breton loco, sowed on 
tulle; tho fan of blue and white striped satin, with a feather 
trimming at the top, studded with forget-me-nots, and tho 
gloves are of pale sulphur-color, embroidered in the aamo 
color. The new colors differ but little from those worn for 
tho past season or so, only they liavo received new names, 
as iceborg-blnc, which has a greenish tinge, and there is 
also tho old peacock-blue, which has also a great deal of; 
gTccn in it, and Sevres blue, turquoise-blue, baby-blue, etc., i 
etc.; if there is any change, it Is that tho colors are a Httlo 
less faded-looking than they wore. Ivory-white Is beginning 
to be replaced by a dead and pearl-white, which Is to be 
regretted, os the latter colore are so much less becoming 
than the soft, yellowish white. Light shades of yellow, 
chcetnnt-brown, silver-gray, fawn, etc. are all fashionable. 

Many new cotton goods have appeared, and are of the 
most beautiful designs of flowers, branches, leaves, grasses, 
etc.; cfltelines, armuree, aephyr cloths, mummy cloths, etc., 
are all much sought after, whilst the old-fashioned ging¬ 
hams, calicoes, lawns and organdie* still hold their own; all 
these materials make beautiful and comparatively inexpen- ; 
dvo dresses for the warm weather. The soft, woolen goods 
for spring wear, and for cool summer and early autumn days, 
are os soft and graceful as possiblo; the ivory-white and i 
very pale grays of some of these goods are particularly pret- ; 
ty; the albatross doth in ivory-white deserves especial! 
notice. i 


Whilst fashion is in a transition state, we will see the two 
extremes meeting often. The Louis XVI. style, with coat, 
and vest, will be tulupted to tho Mario Antoinette style of 
panniers and fuller skirts; i:i other words, on some toilettes, 
tho vest remains, and tho coat basquo is lengthened on the 
hip, and gathered up in a povjf at the back, forming snutll 
panniers. Tho tight-clinging skirt is already giving way to 
slightly fuller drapery, and, as we have said before, long 
dresses are now but seldom seen on the street. But our 
fashion plates arc bo varied, and so full of all the latest styles, 
that It is unnecessary to write more fully as to tho prevail¬ 
ing fashions; a study of tho plates is the best guide. 

Jacket* are still worn as street wraps, but made larger 
around tho hip, in order to fit over tho increasing fulness of 
tho skirts; when panniers have dethroned the coat basquo 
entirely the mantnlct will take tho place of the jacket; these 
man talets, of which many havo appeared, arc made of black 
silk, fine, black camel's hair, and foulard; they are made to 
fail below the waist In tho back, aro rounded at the bottom, 
have round scarf-ends in front, and a rounded hood. This 
hood is not becoming to very stout or round-shouldered 
people; therefore, for them it should be made with as little 
fulness as possible; but very 6londcr persons may wear it 
much moro drawn and trimmed; pinked ruches and black 
laco are the trimmings most used for them. These mantalc ts 
are very pretty, made of the material like the. dress, if it 
fails softly. 

Bonnets and Halt continue to bo worn as is considered the 
most becoming; but tho quite large crowns are getting to l>o 
most general; tho brims are broad, and flare at the top, 
whilst the sides are small and close-clinging; they are 
trimmed with long, loose loops, and strings that pass across 
the top and tie closely at the sidai; tho more dressy ones 
have large bonquets, often of mixed flowers on tho top or 
| buck of the crown, and what has not been worn for somo 
; seasons, a large flower or bouquet under the brim, which 
fills in the vacant space above the liair. Tho smaller bon¬ 
nets, with Arabian bows, will probably not be worn so much 
during tho summer, as they are too small to protect tho 
face; but os yet they are very generally worn, being too be¬ 
coming to be dispensed with till it is nlwolutely necessary. 

Iiibbons were never seen in such variety as at present; 
they aro of all colors and designs, and are largely used for 
trimming dresses, as well as bonnets, etc. 

Hair-Dressing , it has long been predicted, would very ma¬ 
terially change in style; in fact, for young girls and ordi¬ 
nary wear, much loss hair has been worn, for a year or so 
past, and it has also been worn looso in tho neck: but with 
the Mario Antoinette costume, large puffs and rouleaux must 
necessarily be worn, or else the head w ill look too small for 
hips and rest of the body, and wo will probably seo not only 
the hair dressed quite high on the head, but with stiff curls 
at tho back, but always close at the sides. 

CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fto. i. and in. —Front and Back or a Dress for a Youno 
Girl; it is of greenish-bronze serge; tho skirt just readies 
tho ankle, and is bordered with a deep kilting; the tunic is 
plainly draped, and ornamented with rows of machine 
stitching; the yoke-bodice is made dlth four folds on either 
side of tho buttons, and six similar plaits are repeated at the 
back. Large collar of white embroidery; white straw hat, 
lined and trimmed with silk of tho color of the dress. 

Fio. ii.—Little Girl's Dress or Grey Bunting ; around 
the bottom is a wide, plaited ruffle; the back and front of 
the drees is rather loose, and has several rows of lengthwise 
plaits; a band of English embroidery is put on above the 
wide, bunting ruffle; and tho large collar is finished with 
tho same embroidery. Hat of whito Celt, trimmed with a 
gray plume. 
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ALUM IX OUR BREAD, j 

I* order that the people of the country may fully under- \ 
stand the causes of tho present excitement as to the uso of j 
alum in baking powders! a history of the agitation is | 
necessary: j 

In the Scientific American of Not. 1G, appeared an article > 
by an emineut chemist of Now York, showing the presence j 
of alum in largo quantities in a number of baking powdors. £ 

This articlo was copfod into many newspapers, creating ‘ 
groat excitement in every household where baking pow¬ 
der was used. The popular feeling grew so strong that in 
the early part of December, at a meeting of the Brooklyn 
Board (if Health, on motion of President Crano, the Sanitary 
Superintendent was directed to procure samples of the vari¬ 
ous kinds of ltaking powders sold in Brooklyn, have them 
analyzed, and make a report thereon to the Board. 

Sanitary Superintendent Raymond, M. D., has presented 
to tlio Board of Health substantially tho following report on 
baking powdors and cream of tartar, and the effects of alum 
on the human system: 

The digestibility of broad depends, in great measure, upon 
its being inruns. If it is compact and heavy, the digestive 
juices are unable to act upon it, and it remains in the ali- 
m'ntary canal* undigested, giving riso to those disagreeable 
sensations all know as indigestion. This porosity is given 
to bread by the carbonic acid pw liberated in the process of 
brrvl making, forming throughout tho loaf littlo vesicles 
of gas which ure hold by the gluten of tho flour until the 
baking has solidified tho mass and made permanent the 
sp-i'-vt originally produced bv tho carbonic acid gas. This 
gas is incorporated with tho dough in various ways. It may 
bef irc-l in as is done in tho “aerated bread;” or the gas 
may l»o formed by fermentation. For this pnrposo yeast, a 
mass of minute vegetable cells, Is employed; this acts upon 
the .-’ugar of the flour, converting it into carbonic acid gna 
and alcohol; or again, tho carbonic acid gas may be liberated 
from stme salt, bolding it in combination. This is tho prin¬ 
ciple involved in tho uso of baking powders. 

Without g-dng, in detail, into tho constitution of baking 
powdors, it will only bo necessary to say that they are miulo 
with bicarbonato of soda, or carbonate of ammonia and cream 
of tartar, chemically known as tho bitartrate of potassa. 
These powders aro w»poclally used in making biscuit aud 
cakes. Before tho days of baking powders, and even now, 
in many families, tho cream of tartar and bicarbonate of soda 
were purchased separately from the grocer, and a baking 
powder extemporized in each kitohen; but the lack of skill, 
rosultiug in lumps of soda in tho product, led manufacture rs 
to a-sc'Ttain the proper proport ion of theso two salts, and to 
mix thorn, selling the compound as a baking powder. Theso 
manufacturers claim that the cream of tartar sold in tho 
shops is very variable, and that nothing short of chemical 
analysis will determine the amount of cream of tartar in each 
sample; that this tho householder cannot do himsolf, and 
therefore is unable to combine with it tho proper proportion 
of soda. 

This variability in tho quality of cream of tartar, needs 
the chemist to detect it, and tho extensivo use of baking 
powders would seem to indicate that there is a popular de¬ 
mand for them, dno to the inability of the avorage cook to 
make her biscuits and cakes successfully, when she horself 
mixes the cream of tartar and the soda. Wo have been un- 
ablo to And, in any drug storo or grocery, good cream of tar¬ 
tar sold at retail for less than GO cents a pound, while in some 
places it was us high as 85 cents. Sumo of tho manufactur¬ 
ers, in order to supply a cheap baking powder, hnvo Intro- 
due »d alum as an ingredient, and this seems to bo tho only 
satisfactory reason for its uso that can be given. Bicarbonate 
of soda is used In theso alum powders, as in tho others, and 
carbonic acid gas is similarly produced. 

In many coun tries alum has long been used by bakers In 
broad making. Tlio effects of alum on tho human body aro 
well known, and aro, beyond doubt, injurions when taken 
in large quantities, or in small quantities often repeated. 
All authorities agroo in this, and thero is no room for 
discussion. 

Tho report of the Brooklyn Board concludes as follows: 

From a carefhl examination, I am satisfied that the weight 
of evidence is against the uso of alum in baking powders, 
and that tho risks incurred in its use aro too great to bo in¬ 
curred for the sake of cheapness alone. Tho mucous mem¬ 
brane of the stomach, and the intestinal canal is a dolicate 
structure, and materials which would produco no effect on 
tho outride skin, might Irritate and inflame theso organs. 


Tho N. T. Evening Poet has been giving this subjoct some 
attention, and has published the rosult of some remarkable 
investigations, which are worthy tho close attention of 
thoughtful people. 

From its recent oxposure of tho use of burnt aUtm in some 
brands of baking powders, in place of cream of tartar, the 
following extracts are mainly taken: 

Pursuing tho investigation of the quality of tho food sold 
in this city, the representative of tho[Eicning Post took up 
baking powder as ono of tho articles in most general use in 
our households. It is used by nearly ov.ory family in the 
city, and it is naturally of groat importance to those who eat 
tho food mado with it to know whether it contains anything 
injurious to health. 

There ore certain constituents of good baking powder 
which may bo regarded os ontiroly free from danger. They 
consist of pure grape cream of tartar, bicarbonate of soda, 
and carbonate of ammonia. The cream of tartar unites 
with tho other two Ingrodionta, and carbonic acid gas is 
thrown off, producing the same effect as yeast in a much 
shorter time. It has been found, howevor, that alum will 
al$> unite with the other two articles, and carbonic acid gas 
will bo produced. As alum costs less than three cents, while 
cream of tartar costs moro than thirty cents a pound, it Is 
easy to sco why ft’um is substituted for tho lattor by somo 
baking powdo r manufacturers. It is admitted by all modical 
authorities that cream of tartar leaves no injurious sub¬ 
stance in tho bread; alum, on tlie other hand, is in itself an 
astringent, and tliero is wide and deep-seated prcjudlco 
against Its uso. In England and other countries the adul¬ 
teration of food with alum is forbidden by law undor heavy 
penalties. Tho chemical effect of alum used In bread to 
whiten it Is to form two salts of alumina—tho sulphate and 
tho phosphate of alumina. When used in bakiug powder 
tho alum forms a third salt, the hydrate of alumina, as woll 
as tho other two. This hydrate of alumina is far moro 
easily soluble than tho other two; hence any objection that 
mr.y exist as to tho uso of alum alone in broad applies with 
greater forco to its uso In baking powder. This fact can be 
proven by tho following named authorities: 

Tarke is tho leader of tho now school of hygiono in Eng¬ 
land. In his “Treatise on Hygiene,” ho says: 

Looking then to the positive evidence and tho reasonableness 
of that evidence, it seeins to me extremely likely thatstrongly 
alumed bread does produce the injurious effects ascribed to it. 
Those effects, as he previously states, nro indigestion, grip¬ 
ing, constipation, and kindred troubles residing from irrita¬ 
tion of tho nmeons icembrano, produced by the astringont 
properties of alum. 

Persons who have not strong constitutions, growing girls, 
young children, and nursing mothors, are particularly liable 
to the evil offocts produced by this uso of alum. Heartburn 
and the prevalent forms of indigestion are often solely traco- 
ablo to tho action of alum on the delicate coats of the 
stomach. 

To make sure of knowing the action of alum, tho Evening 
PoeCt representative obtained tho following expressions of 
opinion as to its effect when #usod in baking powder from 
somo physicians of New York of tho highest reputation and 
ability. 

Dr. William A. Hammond, formerly Snrgeon-Goneral 
United Statin, of No. 43 West Fifty-fourth Street, expressed 
himself as perfectly certain of tho injurious effects of alum, 
whether used alone to whiten bread, or as an adulterant of 
baking powders. Alluding to the claim advanced that tho 
alum was neutralized and changed into an insoluble salt, ho 
said that this was a wholly Improbable assumption, since 
such a perfect change could not take place unless tho amounts 
of tho alum and the bicarbonato of soda were combined in 
tho exact chemical ratio necessary for each to absorb nil of 
tho other. Not only was this impossible In the manufacture 
of large quantities of baking powdor, but the homogeneous 
character of the compound could not be exactly maintained 
throughout the whoio mass, and thereforo thero would be 
sure to boya certain amount of free alum in any broad mndo 
with an alum baking powder. But even if tho exact propor- 
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tion were maintained, the salts formed would retain their 
injurious properties, as they would be dissolved in the gas¬ 
tric juice. The gastric juice contained not only lactic acid, 
but a large amount ol liydro-chloric acid, and both the sul¬ 
phate and hydrate of alumina would be dissolved. The 
phosphate might not be, but in that case the bread would bo 
deprived of one of its m<«t desirable ingredients, making tho 
use of alum not only dangerous to the stomach, but deteri¬ 
orating to the food. 

“ The hydrate of alumina,*’ Dr. Hammond said, “ would 
certainly be iniurious to the mucous membrane. It would 
inevitably tend to constipate the bowels and interfere with 
digestion ; and anything that tends to render tho albumen 
of tho bread insoluble, and therefore takes away from its nu¬ 
tritive value, is injurious.” 

Dr. Willard Parker said that If alum was substituted for 
cream of tartar in baking powder, in his opinion such pow¬ 
der would be injurious to health. 

Dr. Alonzo Clark considers that alum has its uses, but it 
should not be ignorantly taken into tho stomach in food. 
A substance which can derange tho stomach, and in certain 
coses produces vomiting, should not be tolerated in baking 
powder. 

Other great authorities, such as Carpenter, Thompson, 
Gibbon, and Normtmdy, all agree that tho continued use of 
bread containing alum will bring about dyspepsia and other 
troubles. 

Dr. Sayre, former President of tho Broad of Health, said 
to ono of the representatives of tho New York press: 

After the experiments in this lino by Liebig, and other 
distinguished chemists, and viviscctors, with alum on cats, 
dogs and other animals, with the published results, we nuty 
well ask what is tho use of such experiments if we do not 
apply them to pmctice, in the preservation of human life 
and health ? Tho Board of Health should see to this. 

Dr. Waller, chemist for the New York Board of Health, 
when asked by a firm reporter as to tho injurious offocts of 
alum, replied: 

You know- what tho effect of alum is when yon tako some 
of it in your mouth; well, that is just tho effect it has upon 
tho coats of the stomach. 

The analysis of tho various baking powders, os officially 
reported by the Brooklyn Board, reveals only two brands 
containing alum being sold in that city. 

This is a much smaller proportion of alum baking powders 
than tho number in use as reported by Dr. Henry A. Mott, 
Jr., ns Chemist for tho Indian Department of .the United 
States. Ho found seventeen alum baking powders out of 
tho forty-two that ho analyzed. Whether this is tho usual 
proportion of alum baking powders in tho market or not is 
not of so much consequence. It is undoubtedly true that 
some very popular baking powders are mado with alum for 
ono of tho basic salts. 

As to tho cream of tartar powders, the samo report 
mentions tho Royal Baking Towdcr as free from alum or 
any other substance injurious to life and health. 

The ore probably more than five hundred kinds of baking 
powder manufactured in this country, and, while some of 
them are sold from tho Atlantic to tho Pacific, tho majority 
have only a local sale near their respective places of manu¬ 
facture. Through Dr. Henry A. Mott, Jr., the well known 
chemist, one of tho most competent, trustworthy 
and careful experts of this country, analyses were obtained, 
showing tho presence of alum in large quantities in many of 
tho hairing powders having a wide saK D*. Mott kindly 
furnish ’d not only tho results of his own analyses, but also 
those of several chemists of high professional standing, in¬ 
cluding Professor Henry Morton, President Stevens Insti¬ 
tute of Technology; Professor R. W. Shedler; Dr. Still¬ 
well, of Walz & Stillwell, analytical chemists. 

Having obtained the foregoing, the reporter called at tho 
office of the Royal Baking Powder Company, 171 Duane 
street, the manufacturers of the Royal Baking Powder, a 
brand which the report of the Brooklyn Health Board re¬ 
vealed to be pure. Mr. J. C. Hoagland, President of the 
Company, gave the following replies: 


Reporter. “ What is the cause of tho present excitement 
about baking powders?” 

Mb. Hoagland. m It is due to the substitution of alum 
for cream of tartar by some manufacturers.” 

Reporter. “ Have you ever used any alum in the Royal 
Baking Powder?” 

Mb. Hoagland. “ No, sir.” 

Reporter. “ But 1 find that it is used by others. What 
is it used for?” 

Mr. Hoagland. “ I presumo because it is cheaper than 
cream of tartar, which it replaces.” 

Reporter. “ You would, therefore, obtain a larger profit 
by using alum than by using cream of tartar?” 

Mr. Hoaglaxd. “ Yes, for a time such substitution would 
more than doublo our profits.” 

Reporter. “ Why, then, do you not use it ?” 

Mr. Hoagland. “For two reasons: first, the authorities 
on this point aro so positive and conclusive that the con¬ 
tinued uso of alum in this way is dangerous to health, that 
we could not conscientiously use it; if others choose to take 
risks on tho public health, wo shall not follow them, pre¬ 
ferring to continue tho use of pure grope cream of tartar, 
which Is demonstrated to be wholesome; second, our experi¬ 
ence during twenty years has satisfied us that that which is 
best for the public is best for us. We cunnot afford to peril 
tho reputation of the Royal Baking Powder.” 

Reporter. “Can yon give me any Information about 
cream of tartar, how and where you procure it ?” 

Mr. Hoagland. “Certainly. There are several substi¬ 
tute or ‘patent’ cream of tartars on the market, made from 
bones treated with stroug corrosive acids; but the cream of 
tartar we use is a fruit acid; it exists naturally in tho grape, 
and during fermentation of tho tart vines in France, it ia 
deposited on the sides and bottom of the casks. In its unre¬ 
fined state it is called crude tartar or Argols,and is taken 
from the casks, after tho wine has been drawn off. Each 
farmer lias his cropof it, according to the amount of wine 
ho has produced. This Company Is the largest user of cream 
of tartar in tho w'orld, and we havo our agents in Europe, 
collecting the crude material. It is imported into this 
country as Argols, and then subjected to the higher pro¬ 
cesses of refining, by which it is purified especially for our 
purposes, forming pure white crystals, which wo grind to 
powder, and, in this form, we use it as an ingredient in our 
Baking Powder.” 

Other interviews were had, all to tho same general effect, 
namely, that alum is used by many manufacturers to 
cheapen their powder, and enable them to undersell their 
competitors. Many of them are probably ignorant of the 
evil effects of alum on the system, while othors are indifferent 
so long as they mako money, and no ono can bo said to have 
dropped dead from taking their powder. 

By this exposure of the injurious effects of alum in baking 
powder, the public must not bo frightened from using 
Ixvking powders when properly mado. 

In tho report of Prof. Elwyn Waller, Assistant Health 
Inspecter of New York Board of Health, on baking powder in 
1372, tho public are recommended to purchaso one of the well- 
known brands af baking powdor, in preference to purchas¬ 
ing tho cream of tartar separately, as this substance was 
found in all cast* to be adulterated with sulphato of lime, 
commonly called terra alba, and to such an extent that in 
most cases tho cream of tartar was really terra alba, to which 
a small quantity of cream of tartar had been added. The 
inspector fbrthor states that when tho mixture Is made on a 
larger scale in a factory, and tho baking powder is put up in 
packages roady for use, tho manufacturer experiences no 
difficulty, In tho first place, of securiRg good materials, free 
from adulteration, and secondly, in mixing those materials 
in the proper proportions. 

Dr. Mott, tho Government Chomist, in his review of this 
subject in the Scientific American , makes special mention of 
having analyzed the Royal Baking Powder, and found it 
composed of wholesome materials. Ho also advises the pub¬ 
lic to avoid purchasing baking pofrders as sold loose or in 
bulk, as ho found by analysis of many samples that tho 
worst adulterations are practiced in this form—tho label 
and trade-mark of a well-known and responsible mannfao* 
: turer, he adds, is tho best protection tho public can have. 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE 


Vol. LXXV. PHILADELPHIA, MAY, 1879. No. 6. 

THE LAST “NEW THING*' IN BONNETS. 

BT MISS M. M. ILDR1DOK. 


“ How do l look in it? I call it the last new 
thing in bonnets?’* 

The speaker, who had been gathering roses in 
the garden, sat down on a bank, as she spoke, : 
and turning upside down the light, wicker basket: 
she carried, put it on her head, with a coquettish t 
air. * | 

14 Charming, ravishing!” answered her friend, j 
Hilda, laughingly, as she came down the garden j 
walk. 44 Saucier, and twice as lovely. I hardly j 
expected to find you up, much less out. I have 
been to your room in vain. But I forgot your j 
dreadful American habit of early rising. I have j 
some news,’* and the speaker proceeded to settle j 
herself, comfortably, on the grassy bank, by the 
side of her friend. As she did this, she noticed j 
that Kate gave a start, jerked the basket from j 
her head, and colored furiously. j 

44 What is it ?” she said. 44 Is any one coming ? j 
Why do you look so frightened ?*’ ! 

44 1 am not frightened,” answered the other, i 
recovering herself; 44 only provoked. I never j 
thought that any one, at this early hour, would j 
bo going by; but just as you turned, to sit down, j 
some horrid man passed up the road. Ho looked j 
like a Dusscldorf artist, for he had a sketching- j 
8tool with him. His eye caught mine, and he j 
almost laughed in my face—at the basket, I sup- j 
pose—the impudent puppy !’* j 

44 Dear me 1” said Hilda. 44 1 wouldn’t mind. | 
You’ll never see the man again. It was only a 
bit of harmless fun, on your part, after all. j 
Come, I am dying to tell my news. You have j 
heard me speak of Mr. ‘Stanley, haven’t you? j 
He was the gentleman, who was so kind to my \ 
brother in London. He appeared, last night, 
armed with a letter from Fritz, while you were j 
at the concert. Papa was so. taken with him, j 
that he insisted on having his things brought out j 
from the hotel: and on making him stay with us, j 
while he is in Baden-Baden.” } 

44 How provoking! I suppose, I shall see * 
Vol. LXXV.—22. 


little, or nothing of you, now, Hilda. He’ll 
monopolize you altogether.” 

44 Why need it make any difference?” 

44 But you know I hate Englishmen. They 
are simply detestable; always so conceited, 
patronizing, insolent, and conventional!” 

44 How many more ai\jectives ?” said her friend, 
laughing. 44 But this, Kate, is the exceptional 
Englishman.” 

44 1 never knew an exceptional one; they’re 
all vain and stupid alike.” 

While the two girls are chatting, in this gay 
fashion, let us take the opportunity to introduce 
them, in due form. First, dear reader, Miss 
Kate Arnheim, a staunch and loyal American, 
who has been in Europe for two years, with her 
father and younger brother. Their homo is 
nominally at Dresden ; but a great part of their 
time is spent in travelling. On one of their 
trips through Switzerland, they had made the 
acquaintance of a German family, consisting of a 
father, mother, and daughter, of the same name 
os themselves. The two families soon became 
mutually attracted. It took very little research 
into their pedigrees to discover that they were 
distantly related, and, from that time out, they 
dubbed each other cousins, and became very 
intimate, especially the young ladies. Finally, 
a most pressing invitation was given to Kate, to 
pass a few weeks with the Von Arnheim’s, in a 
beautiful villa, which they had taken for the 
season, in the suburbs of Baden-Baden. And 
here we find our heroine. 

As Kate spoke German, with a fluency and 
purity very rare in a foreigner, and as she 
desired, above all things, a thorough insight into 
real German life, it had been arranged that she 
was to be introduced to the comparatively few 
acquaintances of the family, at Baden-Baden, 
simply as Hilda’s cousin, from Dresden, omitting 
the feet of her being a foreigner. She had been at 
Baden about three weeks, when our story opens. 

(863) 
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The evening of the day in question, Kate de- j dirt. To-night, however, she reserved all her 
scended at the dinner-hour, rather more carefully \ sweetest smiles for the Englishman, laugliing and 
dressed than usual; for in spite of the visitor 1 chatting with him, until she had him completely 
being an objectionable Englishman, she had re- j in her toils. 

solved that he should, in some way, contribute ! When the evening was over, Kate, in the pri- 
to her amusement. At the foot of the stairs she \ vacy of her apartment, was forced to acknowledge 
stopped, a moment, to re-arrange some detail of \ that our hero was “ not so bad, after all, for an 
her voluminous flounces. The room where the \ Englishman. If he hadn’*t laughed at me, I be- 
family was gathered opened directly into the j lieve I could have liked him,” she mused; “but 
hall, and through thehalf-op&i door, Kate became \ now, never!” with a savage tug at the luxuriant, 
the involuntary auditor of a remark, just being » golden hair she was just then brushing—her very 
made by the stranger, which brought the \ own, dear reader. “ He shall regret what he 
indignant blood tingling to her face. \ said, too, of Americans.” This was her last 

“Yes, Herr von Arnheim,” he was saying, “ I \ thought, before entering the enchanted realm of 
have a decided, though perhaps foolish, antipathy j dreams. 

for Americans. The men are rough, boorish \ Lawrence, for his part, meditatively smoking 
snobs, and the women even more objectionable, j a cigar, pondered in a rather perplexed way, 
almost invariably being fast, ill-mannered, and \ over the occurrences of the evening. “ What an 
altogether horrible!” j out-and-out beauty that girl is !” he said. “ Such 

Mr. Lawrence Stanley’s remarks were here \ soft, yellow hair, and yet such glorious dark 
interrupted by the entrance of a girl, whom he \ eyes! When she came into the room, she looked 
inwardly pronounced “stunning,” and thought \ disdainful enough to annihilate meat once. She 
he had seen somewhere before, but could not \ is more like a French girl, than one of these 
decide where. But Kate knew him, at once—he \ bouncing, buxom German beauties.” (Lawrence 
was the man who had laughed at her, that morn- \ had been in Germany just one week, and had de- 
ing. When Friiulein Hilda introduced “my rived his ideas of German girls, heaven knows 
cousin, Fraulein von Arnheim,” our heroine j where!) “What a lovely color she had, when 
returned the gentleman’s low, deferential bow she so coolly seemed to take me all in at a glance, 
by a dignified, stately inclination of the head, J and then turned her back on me, after the in- 


and without deigning any further notice of him, 
walked across the room, and established herself 
near Madame von Arnheim. 

Hilda tried to resume her conversation with 
her brother’s friend, but soon saw that his 
interest Beemed gone, though politeness forced 
him to try to conceal the fact. His eyes 
constantly wandered to the corner, where Kate 
was carrying on an animated conversation with 
Madame von Arnheim. But if ho could have 
read the fair hypocrite’s thoughts, he would have 
seen that she was busily revolving in her mind 
schemes of vengeance, not only for his smile, 
that morning, but for his words, that evening; 
and that this vengeance was to culminate in the 
total subjugation of none other than himself. 

After dinner, Kate seemed to change her tactics 
altogether, greatly to Hilda’s astonishment, who 
thought, “ Can she have resolved to forgive, and 
forget ? It is very unlike her, when America is 
the rock of offence!” 

A few visitors came in, among whom was one 
of Kate’s most ardent admirers, a quite corpu¬ 
lent, middle-aged, but very rich, officer, Graf von 
Reihnitz, who was rather a laughing-stock of 
Hilda’s, but whom, until now, a spirit of contra¬ 
diction had caused Kate to fhvor; for Kate, it 
must bo told in confidence, was the least bit of a 


! spection, as if I were not worthy of a thought. 

| Confound it! where did I see her before ? For 
l I’m sure I have seen her.” 

j As the days passed, the young ladies found 
J their guest less difficult to entertain than they 

I had imagined. Parties were made to ail points 
of interest in the neighborhood; balls were given 
twice a week at the itablizummt , which they gen¬ 
erally attended; and every day Strauss' band 
discoursed delicious music from the promenade. 
No one need suffer from ennui at Baden, and so 
our friends discovered, for they found Lawrenco 
a most agreeable attendant, and always ready to 
| enter into all plans for amusement. 

He was now completely captivated by Kate’s 
| beautiful fece, and bright, sparkling mnnners. 

True to her scheme of revenge, she generally al- 
| lowed him the foremost place in her rank of ad- 
| mirers, occasionally, however, plunging him in¬ 
to frantic fits of jealousy by smiling upon Graf 
| von Reibnitz, or some of her other adorers, 
| whose name was legion. 

j One day, the conversation turned on America 
| and the Americans. Poor Lawrence uncon¬ 
sciously added to his condemnation, by the ex- 
| eeedingly disparaging remarks he made upon 
\ them. Kate mentioned the recent marriago of 
I a young American lady with a German officer, 
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▼hen Lawrence said, laughingly, still ignorant 
that Kate was from the United States; 

“ Every one to his taste, but as for me, I be- 
Eeve [ would rather marry a Hottentot than an 
American 1” 

Kate bent her flushed lace a little lower over 
her work, and only said: 

“What nationality would you prefer?” 

“Well, I hardly know,” answered Lawrence. 
“French girls are very attractive, but one can 
never feel sure of them ; Italians are the same. 

1 used to think German girls rather uninterest¬ 
ing, but now—” 

“What now?” almost whispered Kate, with 
downcast eyes and blushing cheeks. 

“Now, I think there is no one in all the world 
to compare with a German girl,” said the young 
man, impetuously, drawing nearer to Kate. But j 
our heroine did not wait to learn whether he 
were speaking generally or particularly, and pre- < 
tending to discover the lack of something indis- \ 
pensable to her work, she hastily left the room, j 
Time passed. Kate’s departure was drawing 
near. The event, strange to say, began to be an- ; 
ticipated by that young lady, with a curious 
linking of the heart. She would have been loth 
to confess that this was caused, in any degree, 
by the prospect of bidding adieu to “ that abomi¬ 
nable Englishman.” But in the inmost depths 
of her soul, something whispered that such in¬ 
deed was the case; though her schemes of 
vengeance, meantime, had suffered no diminution. ; 
8he never thought of her improvised bonnet, in 
foct, without hot blushes. 

Her school-boy brother, Jack, a most irrepres- ) 
sible youth of sixteen, who hod been making a j 
walking tour through Switzerland, was expected J 
o day or two in advance, to escort her back to j 
Dresden; and his arrival was looked for, that j 
?ery morning. S 

Sure enough, about an hour after Stanley’s j 
departure, Hilda aud Kate were sitting in the \ 
library, when they heard a tumultuous commo- \ 
lion in the hall; the door burst suddenly open, j 
&nd Jack appeared. j 

“How are you, Fr&ulein Hilda?” he cried, j 
boisterously. * ‘ You see 1 couldn’t live any longer \ 
without you! Hello, Sis!” Then, as his sister j 
made a rush at him, “ Yes, you may both fall on j 
my neck, if you want to. But remember, I am a j 
tender plant, aud can’t stand much agitation!” j 
After submitting, with the air of a martyr, to 
Kate’s embrace, and answering a few questions, \ 
be made a dive at her, got his arm around her i 
neck so tightly as almost to strangle her, and S 
viciously rubbing his sunburned chin against her j 
cheek, asked, with apparently great anxiety, j 


“There, don’t you think it’s growing? Didn’t 
it scratch ?” 

“ You stupid boy!” gasped Kate, as soon as 
; she oould extricate herself from the bearish hug. 

; “What nonsense—why, it’s as smooth as satin! 

: But come along, you scamp, *and make yourself 
I more presentable, before you see Madame von 
: Arnheim!” 

After the excitement caused by her brother’s 
j arrival had subsided, Kate wandered restlessly 
' about the house, her mind in a disquieted, fever- 

I ish state, which caused much solicitude to her 
friend Hilda. Finally, in the afternoon, she set¬ 
tled herself alone in the drawing-room, for a reg¬ 
ular fit of the “ dumps.” She had not been 
there more than half an hour, when the door 
opened, and Mr. Stanley entered. His face 
brightened wonderfully at seeing Kate alone. 
On her part, she started uneasily, blushing as if 
she had been detected in some wrong doing. 

The conversation turned, at first, on Kate’s 
approaching departure. More than once Kate 
felt lier feoe glowing at his despairing speeches. 
At length, he came and placed himself beside Kate 
on the sofe. Glancing hastily at his face, she 
saw that her hour of triumph had come. But 
with what a shrinking, cowardly heart she awaited 
it, instead of with the triumphant exultation she 
had expected. 

“Fraulein Kate,” he said, earnestly. “I 
think you must have prepared, in part, for what 
I wish to say. Our acquaintance has been short, 
but 1 have learned to love you, and love you so 
truly, that a lifetime would not be long enough 
to give you proofs of it. Don’t look so cold and 
proud,” with an ineffectual attempt to take her 
hand. “ You surely cannot be surprised at my 
sentiments. Ah, Katie, if you will only become 
my own darling wife, 1 think you may trust to 
my- love and devotion, to make up, at least in 
some degree, for the German home and friends 
you will have sacrificed.” 

Kate listened to her lover’s passionate plead¬ 
ings, his voice husky with emotion, and drew a 
long sigh. But she soon rallied. 

“Sir,” she said, and slowly rose, confronting 
her astonished suitor, her head haughtily erect, 
an expression of scorn and disdain upon her 
flushed face. “Sir,” she said, speaking for the 
first time in English. “ You have made a slight 
mistake. I am not a German. I am an Ameri¬ 
can—one who never forgets an injury to her 
country; therefore I will leave you free to seek 
the Hottentot, whom you so infinitely prefer. 
Good-afternoon !” and with a contemptuous bow, 
she left the room. 

She had gained her point! But surely, never 
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before was a victory greeted with the passionate, 
convulsive fit of weeping, in which Kate indulged, 
when she had safely locked herself alone in her 
room. As for Lawrence, surprise, indignation, 
and disappointment were so mingled in his 
mind, that ho felt himself to be a fit companion 
for no one, and started for a solitary walk to a 
castle, about five miles distant. 

About two hours after, there was a timid knock 
at Kate’s door, and Hilda entered. “ Graf von 
Beibnitz is downstairs,” she said, “and, of 
course, wants to see you, Katchen. I have to 
go out with mamma, for a few minutes; so I am 
afraid you must see him alone, until we come 
back. But, Katchen dear, you don’t look well I 
Can I do anything for you ?” and the affectionate 
girl wound her arm lovingly around her friend’s 
neck, and looked beseechingly in her face. 

But Kate only said, “ Oh! I am all right, dear. 

I will be down, presently,” and returned her 
embrace. 

A few moments after, Kate entered the 
drawing-room, and greeted her admirer. She 
spoke rather shortly, for she was very impatient 
of the interruption. She had not been in the 
room more than five minutes, before the agitated, ] 
fussy, but lover-like, manner of her visitor told 
her that he had also come to learn his fate, and 
she thought, vindictively, “ Horrid old wretch— 
I’ll settle him very shortly I What business had 
he to como bothering me, to-day I” 

After a few nervous, incoherent remarks about 
the weather, her corpulent admirer edged his 
chair close to the indignant Kate, and cleared 
his throat, ominously. Gradually growing rodder 
than any turkey-cock, he appeared to be search¬ 
ing for something on the floor, at Kate’s feet, but 
she soon discovered that he was only seeking the 
most favorable spot to deposit his rather bulky 
proportions; for the next moment, placing his 
hand on his heart, and heaving a voluminous 
sigh, he came suddenly down on his knees before 
her. Unfortunately, he miscalculated the dis¬ 
tance, for his whole ponderous weight fell 
plump upon Kate’s pretty foot; and the pain 
caused by this occurrence added one more to the 
grudges which she mentally cherished against 
the unlucky officer. 

But he was in for it now, and without losing 
any time, plunged headlong into his tale of love, 
bringing his flowery peroration to a close, with, 
“Tell me, lovely creature, will you deign to 
become Countess von Beibnitz, and future 
mistress of Castle Beibnitz?” 

Kate had been listening to his bombastic 
declaration, with ill-concealed impatience. Her 
indignation gathered strength, as she mentally 


compared the vain, absurd, purse-proud creature 
at her feet, with the suitor of a few hours ago, 
who had so earnestly and lovingly offered her his 
hand and heart. Bising to her feet, Bhe looked 
haughtily down upon her discomfitted adorer, 
and answered, indignantly, “ Your offer is 
extremely kind, sir; but I am not for sale. I 
would not beoome even Empress of Germany, if 
you were to be Emperor 1” And with this irasci¬ 
ble reply, the irritated girl left her amazed 
admirer, to digest, at his ease, the astounding 
fact that there was actually one woman in the 
world whom his fortune and title could not buy. 

As he gazed after her, in wrath and astonish¬ 
ment, he was brought suddenly to his feet, by a 
loud “Ha, ha I” and an explosive “Jiminyl” 
Looking around, he discovered Master Jack, 
beating a hasty retreat, from a half-open door, 
at the foot of the room, from whence the young 
rogue had witnessed the whole occurrence. While 
the baron went out one door, swearing inwardly, 
Jack went out the other, chuckling with delight, 
to describe to Hilda, how “ old Heavysides had 
gone down on his marrow bones to Kate, and 
didn't she give him particular fits !” 

This communication was, at first, as Greek to 
Hilda, though she pridqd herself somewhat on 
her stock of English, which, by the way, had 
been principally learned from a polite phrase 
book. But by dint of much explanation, and by 
calling into play Jack’s few words of German, 
she arrived, at length, at the conclusion that Kate 
had refused Graf von Beibnitz. This relieved 
her considerably, as she had been half-afraid 
that her friend’s answer would bo different, so 
many American girls, as she knew, being weak 
enough to bo caught by a title. 

The next day, her last at Baden-Baden, Kate 
was so undisguisedly a victim to the “ blues,” that 
Hilda, to divert her, proposed a farewell walk to 
a beautiful waterfall in the neighborhood. Kate 
consented, and the friends set off, with no other 
escort than Jock. 

Arrived at their destination, the two girls 
wandered on into the woods, until they found a 
resting place to their liking, where they could 
have “ a good, long talk,” while Jack started off 
! to find some amusement better suited to his 
[ masculine taste, than listening to the “ gossip of 
j two foolish girls.” 

I Jack had been gone about an hour, and Kate was 
I just in the midst of a description of the “ Graf’s” 
j unfortunate wooing, when he reappeared, 
| rushing up in a state of most violent excitement, 
t “Jiminy!” he cried, incoherently. “Here’s 
a long-legged English donkey has been mooning 
t about the rocks over the waterfall, and, Some- 
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how, has managed to slip, and tumble in that big 
pool! I guess the fall stunned him, for he sank 
right to the bottom, without trying to swim a 
stroke. 1 fished him out, but he’s lying on the 
grass there, more dead than alive. You’d better 
go, girls, and attend to him, while I hunt out a 
doctor.” 

Jack was off, as he spoke, leaving Kate half- 
paralyzed, for a moment. A dreadful presenti¬ 
ment told her who it was; while Hilda remarked, 
sympathetically, “Poor animal! But how did 
Jack know that it was an English donkey ?” 

She received no satisfaction on this subject; 
for Kate was flying along, over sticks and stones, 
at a rate with which poor Hilda could hardly 
keep pace. Arrived at the waterfall, Kate’s 
presentiment was fulfilled, and Hilda’s astonish¬ 
ment was completed, when she found Lawrence 
Stanley’s pale, dripping figure stretched, appar¬ 
ently lifeless, upon the grass. 

Hilda only muttered, “Oh, this dreadful 
English language!” while Kate, who, at first, 
imagined Lawrence to be dead, forgot Hilda, and 
everything else but remorse, and dropping on the 
grass, beside the senseless figure, drew his head 
upon her lap, and showered hot kisses on his 
hair, murmuring, “ Oh, my love—my lover!” 

As if her touch and voice had power to draw 
him back to love and life, Lawrence’s eyes slowly 
unclosed, and to Kate’s joy and wonder, a faint 
flush came into the death-like cheeks. “ Have 
you come to me at last, my darliug!” he whis¬ 
pered, and threw his arm around her. But in a 
moment he had relapsed again into unconscious¬ 
ness, Hilda looking on, dumb with astonishment. 

Jack soon reappeared with a doctor, and gave a 
low whistle of amazement when he saw the turn 
affairs had taken. By this time, Stanley had 
fully recovered consciousness, but was still 
dazed. The physician, after a slight examina¬ 
tion, declared that he had sustained no serious 


injuries, and that a few days’ quiet and nursing 
would soon restore him to as perfect health as 
ever. 

Kate did not return to Dresden the next day, 
and when she did, Jack was not her only escort. 

“ So you can really bring yourself to marry an 
abominable Englishman, Katie !” said Lawrence, 
the day before they started. 

“ Ah! I see that Hilda has been telling tales,” 
was the answer. “ Well, I think I can, if you 
can actually make up your mind to introduce to 
your friends a fast, ill-mannered, horrible Amer¬ 
ican wife! But how about the Hottentot, sir?” 

“ Have mercy!” he pleaded. “ But now, tell 
me—haven’t we met before? Ever since I’ve 
known you, I’ve been haunted by your face—by 
a memory of it met, somewhere, but where I can’t 
say. Am 1 in error?” 

They were walking in the garden, for Kate 
had come out to gather some roses, and she car¬ 
ried on her arm, for this purpose, a light, wicker 
basket. She turned, archly, at his question, and 
put the basket on her head. 

“ I see it all now,” cried Lawrence. “ What a 
donkey I have been. It was the morning after I 
came to Baden-BAden; and you were in this very 
garden, and had that very basket on your head.” 

“ Yes! And I think I’ll adopt it, as part of 
my trosseau,” laughed Kate; and with a low 
courtesy, she asked, roguishly, “ How do you 
like it? It’s the last new thing in bonnets, you 
know.” 

Whether he liked that particular “last new 
thing” or not, he evidently liked some other 
“thing” inside of it, for he answered by catch¬ 
ing Kate in his arms, and kissing her red, 
pouting lips. 

“ If that’s what you mean by the ‘ last new 
thing in bonnets,’” he paid, saucily, “I like it 
hugely.” 

And Kate hadn’t a word to reply. 


IN THE PAUSES. 

BY FANNY DRISCOLL. 


I nr art) your won!*, the last words that you said, 

“ Good-bye,” I think, and spoken short and cold; 
And even then I saw the roses’ red. 

The western sky flecked with the sunset's gold. 

I had a blossom fastened at my throat; 

I caught the fragrance of it, wild and sweet, 

A dainty spray of faint-hued heliotrope; 

. I saw a leaf that fluttered to your foot. 

I idly hummed a bar of somo old song, 

And smoothed a knot of riblx>n on my dress; 

I saw yonr lips chilled with a faint half-sneer, 

And wonderod if I’d dreamed of their caress. 


I missed no least fair beauty of the day— 

A summer day, with heaven’s sunshine bright; 

I smiled, I think ; my eyes looked far away; 

I spoke a few low words, careless and light 

I laid my hand in yours, a moment’s space; 

My God! how radiant was the western sun I 
I smilod full softly in your dark, cold face, 

A sweet, slow smile. For love and life were done. 

I said “Good-byethe perfume subtle, strange, 
Stolo from my purple, lace-entangled bloom; 

I saw you go awaj’, across the moor. 

And smiled again, there, face to fees with doom. 
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PARTI. J There was nobody to exercise any control over 


That anybody ever liad a legal right to a name 
so preposterous—Little Moccasin—you are quite 
right to deny; but that was what we always 
called her, long after the prefix became a more 
palpable absurdity than the appellation itself. 

But to make my story clear, I must go back to 
the beginning—so far as our heroine was con¬ 
cerned—and explain how she came to be there at 
all. And when I say there , the word of indefinite 
meaning is the most applicable I could have 
employed; for we were a troupe of travelling 
actors, who emulated Satan, as described in the 
Book of Job, so far as our wanderings “up and 
down the earth” were concerned, though I can 
conscientiously assert that this resemblance went 
no further, for we were a simple, honest, hard¬ 
working set of people as could easily be found. 

We hung together so many long years, that, at 
length, there were several among us original 
members who needed neither gray wigs or painted 
wrinkles when wo appeared before the public, as 
noble grandfathers bestowing largo fortunes on 
suddenly discovered youthful descendants, or 
lost great-aunts, who return, as unexpectedly as 
ghosts, to prove the marriage of people long 
dead, else with wild eyes, and slow, gliding step, 
open a secret cupboard, where the will has lain 
concealed for half a century, and having thus 
righted the wronged, rewarded the virtuous, and 
punished evil-doers, expire to melancholy music, 
regardless of the petitions of gratefUl relatives to 
defer their departure. 

But about Little Moccasin! Let me see, the 
record must begin fivc-nnd-twenty years back, 
from this date at which I am telling you the story. 

We were playing in Memphis, and pretty, 
clever Annie Morgan, whom we all prophesied 
would, one day, be the greatest actress America 
could boast, disappeared, without warning, from 
our midst. She was just nineteen; I was forty- 
three, and I loved her—not that the fact 
concerns my narrative, any more than it interested 
her, but I tell it all the same. 

We knew where she had gone; no, we did not, 
but we knew with whom—a handsome young 
fellow, of winning manners, an eloquent tongue, 
and mountains of money, who had followed us 
up from New Orleans, and halted at each place 
where wc halted. 

( 358 ) 


Annie; her old aunt, who had been one of our 
troupe, had died the year before. There had 
been nobody to speak a warning word; for each 
of the company as knew the fellow, men and 
women, were bewitched by him—the manager 
among the rest. However, there was a good 
reason for old Wanniford’s liking the stranger; 
it came to my knowledge, that this Mr. Lawrence, 
as he called himself, had lent our chief several 
hundred dollars; perhaps it was a sort of salve 
to his conscience, to do this, knowing how soon, 
and how suddenly, the manager was to be 
deprived of Annie Morgan’s services. 

Well, she was gone! They were all very good 
to me, for they all knew my secret, or guessed at 
it. The very night she disappeared, I played in 
a farce and a pantomime, and people said I never 
was more amusing. That may sound odd, but 
players, and painters, and writing people, and 
worthless characters of that sort, would under¬ 
stand. A famous author once told me, that a 
scries of the wittiest sketches he ever wrote, 
(those which made his reputation) were begun 
in the room where the woman he loved lay dying, 
and were finished in the same room, beside her 
corpse, to defray the expense of her funeral. 
But I need not detain you in thi9 fashion ; you 
don’t care, you that are “ proper” and respecta¬ 
ble, for such details out of the lives of us 
Bohemians. 

A year passed—a year during which no 
tidings reached us of Annie, any more than if 
death had separated her from us. 

We went to New Orleans; the manager had 
taken one of the smaller theatres, for a term of 
weeks. We were looking forward to a prosperous 
engagement, as it was early in the season, and 
none of the other houses were ready yet with 
novelties, to interfere with our business. 

Wanniford had an extra room in the lodgings 
he had hired, and he offered it to me, an arrange¬ 
ment which suited me, for I hated the noisy 
boarding-houses, such os our people frequented, 
and, indeed, even the sooiety of my merry, 
happy-go-lucky companions was often oppres¬ 
sive, in those days, though I tried hard nol to 
grow misanthropic or ill-tempered. 

It was the evening after our arrival; I was 
sitting with the manager and his wife; Wanniford 
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had been reading to us the details of a terrible'' 
steamboat explosion, up the river. We had had 
reports of the accident on the previous day, but 
to-night’s papers brought details, and the lists of 
passengers’ names. We were still talking of the 
disaster, impelled thereto by the nightmare-like 
fascination which the horrible possesses for most 
people, when the little maid came to say, that a 
woman wanted to see me. Immediately after¬ 
ward, & respectable-looking, middle-aged colored 
person entered, in such a state of excitement, 
that, for a few minutes, we were almost inclined 
to think her a lunatic. 

“Bress de Lord, I’ve found you !” she cried. j; 
“Come, quick—the doctor says she’ll die—she 
keeps callin’ fur yc! On’y j is dis mornin* shejseed ; 
jer name on a bill, and she said she knowed ; 
you. She overheerd us talkin’ of the blow up, : 
and got the paper; then she giv a drefful screech, 
and went into a fit! And the doctor says she’ll 
die, and the baby two months before its time— 
and, oh, come, quick; fur, 'fore de Lord, we 
can’t un’erstand nothin*—he went on the con- 
wrned boat, sartin sure; but fur all, de name,; 
Lawrence, ain’t among ’em, *liv$ or dead—oh, 
oh!” 

“Annie, Annie!” I heard myself call her 
tame, then the room rocked with me like a ship 
in a Btorm; then I seemed to go down, down, in 
the dark, with the roar of a whirlpool in my ears. 
Vhen I came to myself, I was lying on the sofa; 
Mrs. Wanniford had loosened my neck-cloth and 
was bathing my forehead. They gave me restor¬ 
atives; I was strong enough presently. Annie 
wanted me—that thought was enough to restore 
my faculties; I felt ashamed at being such a poor 
creature as to give way for an instant when min¬ 
utes were precious on her account. 

During the drive to the house, which was a 
long one, the woman managed to tell us what she 
knew, in a manner collected enough to make the ! 
story plain, v^he had come with Mr. and Mrs. j 
Lawrence from Cuba—she knew that he had bad ■ 
news from the north—was called away to a sick 
relative. He started the day they reached New 
Orleans; she and her mistress had moved into : 
lodgings they had found, and where they were to : 
wait until they had heard from Mr. Lawrence. : 
She and the lodging-house keeper had kept the 
first news of the steamboat disaster from Mrs. 
Lawrence, but towards evening, when they 
thought her lying down in her room, she over¬ 
heard their conversation, and insisted upon see¬ 
ing the newspaper. 

1 need not make a long story of it; wo had 
found Annie—found her dying, for the doctor 
told us, on our arrival, that there was no possi¬ 


ble hope. Her child was born befqre midnight, 
and she died a little after daylight. 

She recognised us; sometimes her mind wan¬ 
dered ; sometimes she lay in a sort of stupor, but 
whenever she roused up she knew us, and even 
when unconscious, she held my hand fast, and 
would not let me go. 

As the day was breaking, she opened her eyes 
suddenly, after having lain for a long while so 
still that more than once the doctor himself 
thought her breathing had ceased. She made a 
sign that she wanted a drink; after she had 
swallowed the restorative, she looked about, spoke 
to Mrs. Wanniford and the colored woman, then 
she said: 

44 The end is coming! I want to be alone with 
Philip—go away, please, and leave me with 
Philip.” 

So they left us together. 

44 Lift me up higher,” she said; 44 lay the baby 
by me, and hold mo in your arms.” 

I did as she told mo. 

44 You’ll be good to my baby,” she murmured; 
44 you’ll take care of her I I’ll thank you, Philip, 
—in the other world!” 

44 She shall be my child,” I said. 

She smiled, oh ! so contentedly, and dosed her 
eyes again, lying with one hand clasped in mine, 
the other resting on her infhnt. While she lay 
there, pale and still as if death had called her al¬ 
ready, a reflection came to me through the icy 
oppression of grief which locked my faculties. 
It seemed wicked to disturb her; but 1 must— 
for the little one’s sake. 

44 Annie!” I said, softly. 

44 1 hear,” she answered. 44 You promised, 
Philip—I know you will keep your word. If she 
lives, you must try to find them; but maybe they 
will not have her—” 

She kept on murmuring for some seconds, but 
I could only distinguish broken sentences, as I 
held my car close to her lips. 

44 He was to tell his uncle—ill—he might for¬ 
give—such a happy year—and he’s waiting— 
Lawrence, Lawrence!” 

44 Annie!” I called again. 

She opened her eyes, and looked at me. 

44 Try to tell me—your husband’s name—” 

44 Yes,” she interrupted, 44 1 hear ! That was 
the secret—for Lawrence’s sake—no matter now 
—so I tell—” 

44 The name—I did not catch the name!” I 
said, trying to speak calmly through my agony 
of suspense. 

Again her lips moved—at intervals I could dis¬ 
tinguish a word, but nothing more. 

44 Memphis—Colton/’ I caught those names. 
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The lips moved still, her fast glazing eyes were 
fixed on mine. Sho believed herself telling me 
details that would make my task plain—and, oh, 
my God, I was as unable to comprehend as if I 
had been stone deaf I 

“Annie, Annie!” I called, in despair. 

She raised herself on my arm; her hand 
moved softly over her child’s head, her eyes 
closed and opened again, an eager smile parted 
her lips. 

“ I am coming, Lawrence—I am coming!” she 
said, in a loud, clear.voice. Then her head sank 
on my shoulder once more. Sho was dead, and 
her secret had died with her. 

I pass over my own sufferings—of what use 
to describe them? All that is necessary to tell 
is what concerned the child. We discovered 
no trace or clue among my poor Annie’s pos¬ 
sessions. She had a rich wardrobe, jewels of 
considerable value, nearly a thousand dollars in 
money; but that was all. There was a trunk 
of clothing, which had belonged to her husband, 
but not a paper that could give us the least 
information. 

Wo found a likeness of the handsome linea¬ 
ments I remembered so well, but the colored 
woman did not, at first, recognize it as her mas¬ 
ter’s portrait; tho face was smooth-shaven, and 
she had only seen him with a full, heavy beard; 
so my hope that the clerks in tho steamboat of¬ 
fice might chance to recollect the countenance 
proved a vain one. 

What little could be done to gain information 
was tried; I wrote to a banker in the Cuban 
town where the young pair had lived; he could 
tell mo nothing. I advertised in the Ilavana 
journals, equally in vain. It occurred to me that 
the name which Annie had pronounced—Colton 
—might be that of a clergyman in Memphis who 
had married them; but there was no minister of 
that name in tho whole city. 

My companions settled down upon the belief 
that poor Annie had been deceived by a mock 
marriage, and that when the man left her, he 
never intended to return. Somehow I could not 
believe this But our private beliefs were of 
slight consequence. The pair, whether husband 
and wife, or betrayer and betrayed, had gone 
away into the land of Bhadows, and taken their 
iecret with them, and for the present, at least, I 
was the guardian of their child. The little one 
grew and throve. I found a faithful nurse for 
her, who was willing to travel, and my charge 
speedily became the pet of tho whole company. 

Years went by. Our wanderings continued. 
When Fanny—so I named th,e baby—was nearly 
six years old, I was threaded with an internal 


disease, which I had reason to think would 
speedily end my days. 

A very rich lady in Cincinnati wanted to take 
her; it seemed wicked to stand in the child’s 
light, we all thought; and, of course, the fears 
which haunted me, of soon leaving her, made a 
powerful argument why I should yield to the 
wishes of this Mrs. Courtney, > who was well 
known for her goodness and philanthropy. 

Nearly five more years passed. I had recov¬ 
ered my health. But though I missed the little 
creature os much as I did the day after our sepa¬ 
ration, I had never yielded to my longing to 
claim her again. My companions declared that 
it would be a positive sin to take her from a 
homo of ease and luxury, and drag her down to 
our common working life, with no prospect in 
the future for her, but toil and hardships similar 
to our own. 

We had roved far and wide during that period, 
and at last we found ourselves in Pittsburg. I 
had received no news of the child for a good 
while, and grew so anxious that I was thinking 
of a trip to Cincinnati. I took kind-hearted Mrs. 
Wanniford aside, one morning, at rehearsal, and 
began telling her of my fancies, and asked her to 
beg her husband to grant me a short leave of ab¬ 
sence. She Was quite of my opinion, that I 
ought to find out what the silence meant, and 
assured me that Wanniford should manage to dis¬ 
pense with my services for a few days. 

Suddenly somebody interrupted our conversa¬ 
tion by calling: 

“ Flummery, Flummery ! you’re wanted !” 

That was always my nickname in the company 
—taken from a character in a farce which I 
used, in my small way, to be quite famous for 
playing. At first, I had been Young Flummery, 
and long since 1 had grown into Old Flummery! 

“W r ho wants me?” I asked. 

“ A little girl,” was the answer. 

And there stood my Fanny! I knew her at 
the first glance, for she was the living imago of 
what her mother had been, at the same age, and 
she knew me from a photograph which 1 had sent 
her. She was in my arms in a second; then sho 
began to sob—checked herself quickly, and said, 
with the air of a grown woman: 

“I’m a fool—I can cry after ! I’ve run away I 
Don’t send me back ! They weren’t good to me 
—and, oh, how nice the scenery smells I I used 
to dream about it—and I am so glad to see you !” 

About twelve months previous, Mrs. Courtney 
had astonished herself and her husband by pre¬ 
senting him with a baby; no doubt a more pleas¬ 
urable surprise from tho fact that, during their 
ten years of married life, she had always been too 
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busy with her philanthropic schemes to find time 
for such an exploit. 

After the birth of this daughter, Fanny was 
ousted from her place in Mrs. Courtney’s affec¬ 
tions ; in fact, she was found to be decidedly in 
the way. Instead of the kindly treatment she 
had hitherto experienced, she met with coldness 
and neglect, and matters went on from bad to 
worse, until she became little better than a dbm- 
mon drudge in the household, disliked by its mis¬ 
tress, and persecuted by the servants, who had 
formerly fawned upon her. 

The child chanced to see our whereabouts in a 
newspaper. She had just been cruelly beaten, 
and kept without food a whole day, because she 
rebelled when the baby wished to test the strength 
of his first teeth on her poor, little arms. She 
got out of the window that night, and ran away. 
She walked to Cincinnati—a distance of fifteen 
miles—found a steamboat about to start for Pitts¬ 
burg, went up to the captain, and told him her 
story. It happened that the man knew me very 
well, for we had often journeyed up and down 
tho river with him. He took my Fanny on 
board, and here she was! You can judge of her 
character from this anecdote, as well as jf^I de¬ 
scribed her for a whole hour. 

We were very busy getting up a new piece; 
some wonderful melo-drama of early life in the 
west, with Indians, and scalpings, and marvellous 
adventures of all sorts. One of the prominent 
parts was a young Red-Skin girl, called “ Little 
Moccasin,” by the whites—a role we had given 
to Sophia Trippett, though she was ten years too 
old, and a great many pounds too fat, to fill it, 
but there was nobody else who would answer. 

Fanny was present at the rehearsals, watching 
with all her eyes and ears, and one day, when 
Sophia was out in her lines, to my astonishment, 
the child prompted her—several times, too, in j 
different portions of the drama, for Sophia knew J 
the part was unsuited to her, and hated her j 
work accordingly. j 

** I dreamed last night I was playing it,” the j 
child said to me, but I did not think much of j 
her remark. j 

Well, one afternoon, Sophia Trippett was out ] 
walking, and she slipped, and sprained her; 
ankle—she was always doing something she had ; 
no business to. The piece was to be given that j 
very night. We had advertised it extensively, ! 
and, altogether, we were in despair—a little! 
frightened, too, for it was early in the spring, ] 
and the town full of lumbermen, who patronized j 
us a great deal, and were not likely to accept ] 
excuses easily. j 

Everybody wag talking at once, and the mana-! 


ger was swearing, and his wife crying, when in 
came Fanny, and. said: 

“ I can do it—know it by heart—and if I miss 
anywhere, I’ll pantomime! Now, just you trust 
me, and you’ll see poor Annie’s girl isn’t so big 
a fool as she looks.” ~~ 

She caught up a blanket, put it over her head, 
and began to go through one of the scenes. 

“ She can do it I” cried the manager. 

And she did ! She was actually the success of 
the piece, and I don’t know which was the hap¬ 
pier, the child or we, for everybody among us 
loved her. 

So she got the nickname of Little Moccasin; 
it tickled her fancy so, that when we were 
deciding upon a theatrical appellation for her— 
because, after her triumph, we ranked her 
among the company—she would hear of taking 
no title but that, and though as good, obedient 
a child as ever lived, a granite rock is not firmer 
than was our small maid, once she had made up 
her mind. And, as usual, when she insisted on 
a thing, she proved to be right; for the name 
interested people wherever we went, and Little 
Moccasin speedily became one of our chief 
attractions. 

Our wandering life continued^with its ordinary 
vicissitudes; sometimes we had good luck—some¬ 
times so poor, that more than once, it has hap¬ 
pened to us to remain much longer in a place 
than we wished, from sheer lack of means to get 
away. But no matter what happened, we were 
almost always chcerfiil and hopeful, and ready 
to laugh, even at our troubles. I have heard 
people say, that such levity was wicked ; showed 
a reckless disposition, and was, in fact, “ flying 
in the face of Providence,” though, for my own 
part, it seems to me less wicked to keep up hope 
and courage than to moan, and howl, and behave 
as if one had no faith left that Providence would, 
sooner or later, lend a helping hand. 

The years got on very rapidly during these 
rovings, which toook us into the Middle, even 
the Eastern, States, and finally led us in the 
opposite direction ; away off to Oregon and Cali¬ 
fornia, and once in that marvellous country, we 
stopped for a long time. Positively, when we 
turned our faces towards the Atlantic coast again, 
Little Moccasin was nineteen; but we still called 
her by the old title. She had grown so tall, so 
straight, so handsome, that 'the prefix to her 
name had become a misnomer, so delightfully 
absurd, that nothing would have induced us to 
relinquish it, though, of course, on the bills, we 
changed it into Miss. 

Just before we left California, our good-hearted, 
excitable old managA died, quite suddenly. 
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There was talk of the company’s breaking up, 
and I think it would have conje about, if Little 
Moccasin had not so resolutely opposed the idea. 
It ended in my becoming nominally the manager, 
though, in reality, it was her head that directed 
everything, and proved worth a dozen such as 
poor Wanniford’s; as for my own, it never was 
anything to mention, even in my best days, and 
those had been over for many a year now. 

You must not think, either, that Little Mocca¬ 
sin had grown up uneducated. Wo were not an 
ignorant set of people, though wo were strolling 
mountebanks. I had been a University man, 
and so had two or three of the others. How it 
happened that we had never done any more with 
our lives, is a matter of no consequence to my 
story. At all events, wo were able to help our 
pet, and as her craving for books was insatiable, 
I think few girls of her age, in any rank of life, 
were better read. As for her manners, nature 
had made her a lady; you can’t improve upon 
that; and when nature lias not done it, you may 
veneer a woman with accomplishments as carefully 
and as thickly as you choose; but under stress 
of circumstances, the varnish will crack, and 
show the common clay, through all the gilding. 

But with us, whom she knew and loved, Little 
Moccasin was playful and full of fun as a kitten. 
She had a grand air about her, that would have 
made her as stately looking a real princess as it 
did a mimic one, and no matter what she put on, 
the simplest and plainest worsted gown, it had a 
style and elegance that many a woman’s velvet 
robes will not assume. 

We were playing an engagement in Sacramento, 
prepartory to leaving California, but I, like the 
unlucky fright I always was, got a hurt which 
detained us. In two days more, we should have 
been on our way east; but I must needs go out, 
for a walk, one morning, and stop, like the idle 
creature I am, to look at a building in course of 
demolition; and a board fell, and hit me on the 
shoulder with such force, that it knocked me 
down. 

When I came to myself, I had been carried 
into an apothecary’s, and when I wa? able to 
move, the young gentleman who had picked me 
up went home with me. So the troubles of the 
next few months were all my fault; for, of course, 
you will understand, at once, that this youthful 
Samaritan, Charles Oakford by name, proceeded j 
immediately to fall in love with my little Fanny. 

I was confined to my bed for six weeks. The 
company had to hire the theatre again, and go on 
playing, and Fanny was obliged to act every 
night, because she found that the public refused 
to patronize pieces in which she did not appear. 


Young Oakford was very attentive to me during 
; my illness, and I had always seen Fanny so 
: indifferent to the attentions men tried to bestow 
upon her, that, taken up with my own pains, and 
my selfishness, it never occurred to me to recollect 
that, sooner or later, in every girl’s life, the 
prince will come, and that he might have arrived 
for my darling, in the person of this handsome, 
genial fellow, who had won my warm liking, 
from the first moment; and that once done, I 
have always been the blindest of created mortals. 

Of course, everybody perceived the truth long 
before my eyes were opened—perhaps, before 
the young people themselves had discovered their 
secret. But none of our companions gave me a 
hint, and not one of them ventured on a jest 
with Fanny; for, somehow, they could never 
: take liberties with her, and though, as a rule, 
she was very patient and sweet tempered, they 
had a wholesome awe of exciting her displeasure. 

You never saw a family in which there was 
I not a will that all the rest of the clan bowed be¬ 
fore ; and we were like a family, and Little Moc¬ 
casin was decidedly our chicftancss. But I must 
say she exercised her power so wisely and so 
gently, that we scarcely perceived how absolute 
it was, and had been, ever since, at the age of 
thirteen, she took it upon herself to cure Jim 
Duffy of drinking, and soon afterwards nursed 
Sophia Trippett through small-pox. Really, I do 
not put it in the least too strongly, when I say 
that she was as much an autocrat over us as if 
we had been ancient Egyptians, and she a girl 
Semiramis, without any of the wickedness of the 
original. 

After all, our stay on the Pacific coast was 
still further prolonged. About the time I was 
thinking myself able to travel, I received an offer 
to take the company to San Francisco. They 
played there four weeks, and Little Moccasin 
added to the popularity she had won during a 
previous engagement.. I was only able to appear 
twice, and some of the journals were good- 
natured enough to regret the fact. 

To my surprise, I found that Mr. Charles Oak¬ 
ford had preceded us; but he was astonished I 
should have forgotten his telling me that he had 
business there, and I thought how treacherous 
illness and age had rendered my memory—not a 
pleasant reflection, as you will find, when your 
time comes for being obliged to admit such 
truths. 

I was still so miserable that I could do little, 
and often for days and evenings together, did not 
even attempt to go near the theatre, for, though 
my shoulder was tolerably sound again, mental 
exertion disturbed my head strangely, and the 
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doctor declared that I must keep quiet if I did 1 knocked down, was being helped up by his com- 
not want to be an invalid for the rest of my life, j rades, his face, cut and bleeding, and Oakford 
Except the dread of becoming a burthen to my \ himself had fallen against the table, 
companions, I had no care to fret me, because I The restaurant people crowded about; fortu- 
knew the business ^ould go on perfectly well, nately, at that hour, the place was nearly empty 
while Little Moccasin had the control of it. j of customers. Qf course there was great confu- 
But a sharp enough trouble arrived, before we l 8 i 0 n, and a dreadful scene. A waiter had run 
left San Francisco, and this was the way in which for the police, and we were all taken before a 
it came about. • justice. But we settled the matter; I told Charles 

One afternoon, while Fanny was still absent at we must, in the hope of keeping my girl’s name 
rehearsal, Charles Oakford appeared at my t out of the affair. The pistol-firing had sobered 
lodgings. i the young reprobates; they were heartily sorry 

“ I met Miss Fanny,” he exclaimed, “and she j for what had happened, and glad to consent to 
asked me to come and persuade you to go for a } our terms. So we let the shot pass as an acci- 
walk. The day really is too bright for anybody denjt. Charles and the man he knocked down 
to stay shut up in the house.” \ were bound over to keep the peace. 

Oakford’s wound was in his left ann, but the 
surgeon pronounced it very slight, and once 
dressed, he suffered little pain. Indeed, he 
could not pay attention to physical aches; he was 
detained rather late at the theatre—you know 5 too heart-broken at the idea of having in any 
the is captain of the ship, and must be obeyed.” j way been the cause of evil reports coming near 
I laughed to see how quickly he had discov- J my girl, 
ered her sway over us all, and offered no objec- j ««I did not mean to deceive you,” he Baid ; “ it 
tions to his proposal. was only a few days ago that I told her of my 

We had a charming stroll, though now and \ love. I meant to have talked with you this af- 
ihen I noticed that Oakford seemed pre-occupied j ternoon. I should be prouder to call her my 
—as if he had something he wanted to tell me, wife, than to be a crowned king.” 
and did not know how to begin—but each time I was too daied and confused by the sudden¬ 
ly passed so quickly that I forgot my fancy in ness of the disclosure, to do more than listen. I 
listening to his sallies. was glad to get away from him; the surgeon 

At last I felt tired, and we went into a restaur- i had ordered him to go home and get to bed, 

ant to get some luncheon. After we had seated j warning him that if he did not keep perfectly 

ourselves at a table, and given our orders, we S quiet, fever might set in, and render the accident 

perceived that we had some very noisy neighbors j serious; so I made this an excuse to take myself 
in the next box—a party of men who had been i off. 

drinking until two of them, at least, were intoxi- j That night, my girl and I had a long talk, 
cated. Their companions had evidently just set-j after she came home from the theatre. 1 found 
tied a quarrel between the pair, and now they \ that I had no need to offer warnings—to remind 
were exchanging the most exa^erated protesta- j her, that Oakford’s engagement might estrange 
tions of friendship, whereat the others laughed j him from his family, and irremediably injure his 
heartily. j future. 

Then the noise lessened, though they were all j “ I have told him all those things,” she 
talking eagerly. Occasional broken sentences answered; “ you will hear me tell them to him 
showed that the conversation was running upon ] again.” 

horses and women. Then I heard these wordB: j The next day was Sunday. Oakford came to 
“ Little Moccasin ! Bah, Jim, nobody would > the house. He was forced to carry his arm in a 
stand any chance there! That young eastern j sling, but he accounted for his accident in a way 
ohap—what’s his name ?—Oakford, has followed > which aroused no suspicions in Fanny’s mind, 
her here from Sacramento; she wants to clean { His heart was too frill for any attempt at reticence, 
him out before she takes a new fright.” j but when he began, in his eager way, to talk of 

Charles sprang to his feet. I have a recollec- j his hopes and wishes, she stopped him. 
tion of trying to stop him—he was gone, in a > “ My unde has something to say to you—I am 

flash. By the time I got out of my chair, I S going to leave you together,” she said, and went 
hoard the sound of a'blow, a heavy fell, and al- \ quickly out of the room. 

most simultaneously the report of & pistol. When j Her mother’s story—at least, what we knew of 
I reached the box, the man whom Charles had > it—the telling that, was the task she had set me. 


“ I was thinking of that,” I said, “ but I don’t \ 
want to bother you.” j 

“ I shall like it,” he answered, with his pleas- ? 
ant smile, “and your niece said she should be ; 
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I have always had a horror of mysteries, and as 1 
soon as my girl was old enough to understand, I j 
had related poor Annie's history. I think, If | 
possible, my*darling loved me better, after I had 
told her my little share therein, than when she 
believed that ties of blood made the bond 
between us. j 

Oakford listened quietly to such details as I 
could give, and when I mentioned the miniature, ! 
begged to look at it. I went into my bed- i 
chamber, and took the picture out of the box j 
where I kept it. As I came back, the maid j 
entered, to say that somebody from the theatre 
wanted to see me. I put the miniature in 
Oakford's hands, and hurried off to my visitor. 

The man detained me a full quarter of an hour. 
When I returned, Oakford was still holding the 
picture. He looked pale—singularly excited— 
but there was no trouble in his face—the mystery 
which surrounded my darling had not disturbed 
him, as it would have done many men. 

Fanny joined us again, and we had a very 
serious conversation, but she held firm to the 
resolution she had formed. 

44 There is only one thing for you to do,” she 
said to Oakford. 44 You have already stopped 
here too long. Important business calls you 
home, and you are neglecting it. You are only 
twenty-three—you have known me a very short 
while. Men change often—1 do not say that you 
will—but you must give yourself time. More 
than all, I will never marry you without your 
mother’s consent.” 

For he had told us a great deal about his 
widowed mother, and Fanny was wise enough to 
know that a proud, rich woman was not likely 
to accept a poor actress for her daughter. 

44 You talk of the possibility of my changing,” 
he cried, 44 and you—” 

She stopped him with a slight gesture. She 
was deathly white to her very lips, but she 
looked at him, with a smile, and answered: 

44 Whatever comes, I shall love you all my 
life!” 

Well, they parted. My girl kept up bravely, 
to the last; but I knew what this farewell cost 
her—so would ho, if he had seen her later, as 
she lay in my arms, white and cold as a dead 
creature. 

• 44 1 feel that it is the end,” she said. 44 1 can’t 

tell why; I know he is good and noble; he is 
not like most men of his age; he understands 
his own mind—but all the same, something tells 
me we have parted forever.” 

I had no love-sick girl on my hands; she was 
composed and cheerful—but, oh, that strange 
look of apprehension which came into hereyes, 


when she saw him depart, lingered there always 
after! 

We journeyed along in our usual fashion; 
playing at every possible place, large or small. 
Letters came from Oakford) He could not reach 
his home yet, but he had written to his mother, 
to prepare her for the news he should bring. 

Six weeks went by—weeks without tidings. 
The time grew into three months—no word. 
After his letters had ceased, Fanny wrote twice 
to the address he had given—then she wrote no 
more. 

44 Never speak of it—never mention hie name— 
it is the one kindness you can show me,” she said. 

But all her fortitude could not deceive me. I 
held my peace though. She had spoken the 
truth—with a nature like hers, the only consola¬ 
tion I could offer was silence. I believe that 
many a girl has died under a hurt less severe 
than that which cut my darling’s heart in twain, 
but she never faltered, never gave way. 

Those months changed her as much as five 
years of ordinary life ought to have done. She 
was more beautiful than ever, but the brightness 
of girlhood went wholly out of her face—she 
looked a woman, Aye, and a woman who had 
stood by a grave in which she had seen her own 
heart buried I All the indomitable force of her 
character, all the passionate energy of her 
nature, had gone forth in that love 1 From her 
earliest childhood she had never known half¬ 
feelings of any sort. She was mentally and 
physically so finely organized, that, except for 
her strong health, life would have been torture, 
even under the most favorable circumstances. 
How Bhe worked—how she acted I At least, one 
thing was certain, she must make a great name 
in her profession. Yet, even as I thought this, 
it stung me, like a blow, to think what misery 
was fostering her genius into such rich develop¬ 
ment. 

She came to me with a play she said had been 
sent to her, read me the manuscript, and I was 
so impressed with it, that we set about repre¬ 
senting it at once. It was very successful, and, 
at length, she told me that Bhe had written it; 
where or when she had ever found the time, is a 
marvel to me to this day. 

You must not suppose that I made no effort to 
discover what had become of Charles Oakford. 
I knew very little about him, or his friends, but 
I had treasured up one name he had mentioned 
—that of a lawyer, in the town in which he lived. 
I wrote a few lines, asking for Mr. Oakford’s 
address—no answer came. I wrote again. 
After considerable delay, I received a newspaper, 
post-marked Buffalo. On examining the inner 
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pages, I found why the journal had been sent. 
I came upon a paragraph, traced about with ink 
to attract my attention. 

“ We learn, by private letters from New York, 
that our esteemed ypung fellow-townsman, 
Charles Oak ford, Esq., has so far recovered from 
the long illness which seized him, soon after his 
arrival in that city, that he was able to sail for 
Europe, by yesterday’s steamer. A party of 
friends accompanied him and his mother on their 
foreign tour—among the rest, Mrs. Oakford’s 
ward, the beautifUl Miss Eldrige, whose dibut in 
society created so marked a sensation, last winter. 
We violate no confidence, in hinting that a 
matrimonial alliance is contemplated between 
the young couple, to be realized as soon as Mr. 
Oakford’s health is completely restored.” 

The coarse verbiage of the paragraph had 


revealed the whole story! While I sat, staring 
stupidly at the page, a hand was laid on my 
shoulder; Fanny had entered so noiselessly, that 
in my absorption, I had not noticed her. My first 
movement was a foolish effort to hide the journal, 
but she said: 

“ There is no need—I have read it! All our. 
questions are answered—burn the paper, dear— 
I burned his letters, last night! The poor little 
play is played out—let the curtain fall.” 

I lost my self-control then. I caught her in 
my arms, crying like a baby, begging her not to 
waste her youth grieving for one so worthless. 

“Look at me!” she answered. “Do I seem 
like a woman who means to waste her life? 
Worthless, I do not believe him—weak, fickle, 
perhaps—but dead to us, from whatever cause!” 
[to bb concluded.] 


VIOLETS. 

BY FAITH LINCOLN. 


You bring mo purple violets, 

And wonder that my cheek 
Grows sudden pale; my trembling lips 
Refuse my thanks to speak. 

While to my eyes, 

Unbidden, rise 
A flood of bitter tears; 

As mcra’ry’s art 
Shows to my heart, 

The scenes of other years. 

Two score of years have come and gone, 
On Time's moat rapid wing, 

Since my love brought me violets, 

That happy, happy spring. 

Their sweet perfume 
Filled all tho room, 

Their color matched his eyes: 

A tender blue. 

As deep in hue, 

As June’s bewitching skies. 


*My hair is snowy white today. 

And wrinkles seam my brow; 

A bridgeles8 river, doop and wide. 
Flows ’twlxt thoee years and now. 
Bat violets 
Still mako regrets. 

Though hope has long since fled. 
And cold waves moan, 

In undertone, 

Where my dear love lies dead. 

I bend above these purple flowers, 
My tears upon them fall; 

Within my heart a longing great; 
Upon my lipa a call— 

Vain coll and tears t 
Across the years, 

There comes a sad refrain. 

Oh! nevermore, 

At my hoart’a door, 

Shall Bpring-time knock again. 


THE STORM-BELL AT SEA. 

BY BDWABD J. ARMSTRONG. 


Boom, storm-belli 
Swing from thy rusted chain: 

Boom away and away, 

Over the darkling main I 
And I will walk with folded arms, 

And I will walk alone, 

And I will talk to tho winds and waves, 
Of the love that Is over and gone. 

Boom, storm-bell f 
The mariner out In the foam, 

Is thinking of the winsome wife, 

And the rosy babes at home I 
Vol. LXXV.—23. 


But I must pace by the roaring sea. 

In the tempest, all alone, 

And I must wail to the winds and waves, 
For the love that is over and gone. 

Boom, storm-bell! 

Swing from thy rusted chain; 

Boom away and away 1 
Over the stormy main 1 
Across the winds a funeral knell. 

In tho waves a weary moan— 

And in my heart a famishing cry, 

For the love that is over and gone 1 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY WIF 

I came, I am proud to say, of honest New 
England ancestors. My forefathers were among 
the first to flee from persecution abroad, though 
they did not arrive in the Mayflower exactly, 
and consequently did not bring over any of those 
impossible tea-pots, and stiff-backed chairs, with 
which that craft seems to have been exclusively 
freighted. The Joneses were always frugal, 
honest, and God-fearing; ready to shed their 
blood, if need were, for their country, or their 
faith. They fought in King Philip’s war, at 
Louisburg, and in the struggle for Independence. 
I never hear the commonest fifer playing “ Yankee 
Doodle,” that my blood does not beat the quicker 
for I remember it was to that tuno, my great¬ 
grandfather, Colonel Zebediah Jones, mustered 
his men, with their old, flint muskets, and 
marched up to Bunker Hill. 

I have a sister-in-law, however, who thinks 
differently. To bo descended from honest 
“ forbears,” who never watered stock, issued 
false certificates, or figured in divorce cases, or 
other scandalous ones, is not sufficient for her. 
Perhaps this is because she is so frightfully rich. 
She was an heiress, and heiresses, somehow, 
consider themselves superior to the “rest of 
mankind.” At any rate, Sophronia, for that is 
her romantic name, has conceived the notion that 
the Joneses are descended from one Jones ap 
Jones, who lived in Wales, about A. D. 910, and 
distinguished himself, like the Basbi-Bazouk 
that he was, by robbing unprotected travellers, 
and slitting the throats of people he did not 
happen to like. 

One morning, making a call on Sophronia, I 
found her poring over a big, bulky volume, 
bound in red, which I discovered, afterwards, to 
be “ Burke’s Peerage,” or, as the wits irrever- 
antly call it, “The Bible of The British Snob.” 
My sister-in-law looked up, full of animation, as 
I came in. 

“ It’s all here,” she said. “ I always felt that 
the Joneses were something above the common.” 

“ What is all here?” I answered, a little puz¬ 
zled as to her meaning, but of course glad to hear 
that I, as one of the Joneses, was “something 
above the common.” 

“That we have real aristocratic blood in 
our veins.” For, you see, she regarded her mar¬ 
riage as making her a Jones, not only in name, 
(366) 
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but in lineage, also. “ That we came from one 
of the most ancient families in Wales.” 

“ Really! And not from Adam ? From 
something better, of course.” 

“You are enough to provoke a saint,” cried 
Sophronia. “If I was Jemima Jane—” 

She stopped, out of breath; and I shall never 
know, alas! what dreadful thing, or thiugs, she 
would have done to me, if she had been my 
wife. 

“Never mind,” I said, laughing, “about 
Jemima Jane; ‘sufficient unto the day, is the 
evil thereof;’ but tell me about this happy 
discovery.” 

“ As our name is Jones, and we came from 
Wales, we must belong to the Joneses there,” she 
began. , 

“ All Joneses come from Wales, as all macca- 
roni comes from Italy. Worthy of Chillingworth.” 

“ And if from the Joneses, then from the Ap 
Joneses, also. We must be cousins, you see, to 
Sir James Ap Jones.” 

I could hardly restrain a smile. But I an¬ 
swered gravely: “ my dear Sophy, what difference 
docs it make, where we came from ? Let us be 
content with our honest, New England blood, 
and make no foolish pretension to, what you call, 
aristocracy.” 

“ Don’t talk nonsense!” 

“ But it is not nonsense. Emerson, in one of 
his essays, well remarks, that we Americans 
ignore, too generally, what is really noble in our 
character, and worship the worn-out political and 
social fetishes of Europe—” 

“ Emerson 1” interrupted Sophy, with ineffable 
contempt. “What does he know about society? 
He is one of those ‘literary fellows,’ isn’t he?” 

Literature is not my sister-in-law’s strong 
point. She can tell a Worth, or Pingat, dress, in 
a moment; and a Virot bonnet; but I do not 
believe she ever read a play of Shakespeare 
through, and she probably knows no Longfellow 
but the great racer, of whom she has heard club 
men talk. Her idea of a “literary fellow,” is 
the old Grubb street one, a sloven, who sleeps in 
a garret, and haunts taverns to borrow money 
for his dinner. 

I heard no more of “our ancestor,” old Ap 
Jones, for some weeks. But one day, Jemima 
showed me a daintily perfumed envelope, with a 
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glaring coat of arms, all blue and gold, stamped 
upon it. 

“That’s Sophy’s,” she said, laughing, “arms 
of the Ap Joneses. Older than the Conquest, 
she says.” 

“Older than fiddlesticks! Don’t the goose 
know that coat-armor didn’t come into ubc till a 
oentury and more after the Conquest?” 

“ Oh I it’s no * good,’ as she would say, to tell 
her that. I hinted something like it, but she cut 
me short, saying that the Ap Joneses had coats- 
of-arms centuries before anybody else.” 

“ Poor Jim!” I answered; Jim was the brother 
who had married Sophy. “ What a snob people 
must think him.” 

“ As for that,” said Jemima, philosophically, 
“ she’s no worse than others. Of the hundreds, 
here, in New York, who sport their coat-of-arms t 
how many, I wonder, are entitled to display 
them?” 

“ If she must make a fool of Jim, by setting up 
a coat-of-arms,” I cried, half angrily, “why didn’t 
she have it, at once, a toad under a harrow, on a 
field of green ? That would, at least, have been 
appropriate.” 

That following summer, Jemima and I went to 
Europe. Sophronia and her husband were to be 
of the party, but Jim was detained, by business, 
at the last moment. So Sophy sailed alone with 
ns. 

Prom the very first, my sister-in-law gave out 
that she wished to see Wales particularly. So, 
one day, we found ourselves in a miserable inn, 
in a dirty village called Llanarthgolly. 

As we rose from one of the worst dinners I had 
ever eaten, I turned to Sophy, and said, “ Now, 
perhaps you can tell us, my dear sister, what 
brings us here ? There really seems to be noth¬ 
ing to look at, not even an old, tumble-down 
church. The best we could get to eat has been 
bacon and eggs—” 

“Why,” retorted Sophy, affecting surprise, 
“didn’t you know ? It’s here, or close by, that 
our cousin, Sir James ap Jones, the baronet, 
lives.” 

“ Our cousin I” 

“ Well, then, our relative. And I—I, at least, 
am anxious to see our ancestral halls.” 

“Oh!” I answered; and there the matter 
dropped, at least till the morning. 

But in the morning, nothing would do but that 
I should hire a “ fly,” as it was called there—a 
“cab,” as we would say in America—and drive 
out to Llanarthgolly Hall, some five miles distant. 
We drew up at a rickety lodge, from which an 
old woman, in a man’s hat, emerged. 

I stated our object, civilly, and asked if we 


might drive through the gates. We were told, in 
reply, that we could not; if we wished to see the 
house, we must alight and walk. “ How far was 
it ?” I ventured to inquire. About three-quarters 
of a mile, was the answer. I looked at the ladies, 
doubtfully; but Sophronia said she didn’t mind 
the walk a bit, indeed, she would rather prefer 
it; my wife nodded a pitying assent: so we got 
out of our “ fly,” and entered the grounds. 

As we trudged up the avenue on foot, we 
passed an old yellow chariot, that had evidently 
been built when George the Fourth was king, if 
not earlier. Two persons were inside of it. 
One was a flat, blowsy woman, apparently about 
fifty years old, in whose outri dress all the colors 
of the rainbow were conglomerated. The sides 
of her mouth were drawn down, and her nose 
cocked up in the air, with that self-complacent 
expression with which the British matron, who 
keeps a carriage, looks down on anybody on foot. 
She regarded us, now, in this manner, evidently 
convinced that we had never ridden in a coach, 
ourselves, or beheld such an overpowering 
equipage as her old, canary-colored chariot. 
Her companion was a tall, thin, shrivelled man, 
of about sixty, with an almost idiotically small 
head, and a face whose half-cruel look suggested 
a wrinkled old rat. He gave the ladies a pro¬ 
longed stare, that, in America, would have been 
considered impertinent, holding his glass close 
to his eye, and leaning quite out of the carriage. 

The Hall lay in a hollow, that was evidently 
insufficiently drained. It was even more ram¬ 
shackle and tottering than the chariot. When 
the housekeeper, a sour-visaged virgin of fifty, or 
thereabouts, who came forward to conduct us 
through the rooms, told us that the mansion was 
three hundred years old, I quite believed her; 
for, even in the broad day-light, I heard the rats 
| scurrying behind the wainscoting; and the show 
apartments, which apparently were never 
opened, except when strangers were being para¬ 
ded through them, smelt as musty as church¬ 
yard vaults. “ Ugh I” I said to myself. “ What 
a hole! I shouldn’t wonder, if they have fever 
j and ague here all the year round, and typhus 
| monthly, like butcher’s and baker’s bills.” 

| Sir James Ap Jones, it was plain to be seen, 
! was not rich. The signs of a straitened income 
! were everywhere. Outside, the grounds were 
! running to weeds ; inside, all things were going 
| to decay. Mildew reigned lord paramount. I 
| shivered, as I was led from one low, dark room 
| to another, the brightest of them dusky, even in 

1 > that sunny July morning. 

“And this is really the chamber,” said 
Sophronia, gushingly, to the housekeeper, “in 
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which Queen Elizabeth slept ? Dear me, to think 
of it. Don’t it vivify the past to you, Jemima?” 

Or, “Is this actually the bed where William 
of Orange lay? But why did they call him 
William of Orange, when he was a Dutchman ? 
That is his portrait, you tell me. Wonderful I” 

After awhile, we reached the picture gallery, 
and here my sister-in-law’s transports rose to a 
climax; for the gallery was filled with likenesses 
of defhnct Joneses, male and female. The house¬ 
keeper told off each portrait, as an auctioneer 
tells off his catalogue. She had learned the 
thing by rote, and went over it, in her sing-song 
way, just as she had gone over it for scores of 
others, before. 

“ Portrait of Sir James Ap Jones, knight, by 
an unknown artist,” her grammar was always at 
sixes and sevens. “ Painted just before he 
marched to Bosworth field, where he fell, fighting 
for his royal master, Henry the Seventh. Mark 
the very striking lines of the countenance.” 

Very striking, indeed, they were I The por¬ 
trait was so ghastly, it looked as if Sir James 
had been buried for a week, dug up, and then 
made to sit for his picture. 

“ Portrait of his grandson, James Ap Jones, 
gentleman of the bedchamber to Henry the 
Eighth. By Holbein. Observe the grace and 
majesty of the figure.” 

Now I know something about Holbeins. I 
think I can tell a Holbein whenever I see one. 
In spite of the stiffness, which Holbein has, 
in common with all the German artists of that 
day, there is something about a Holbein different 
from the common. And if that scare-crow 
portrait was a Holbein. Well—! 

“ Portrait of his son, also knighted, like his 
great-grandfather. Knighted by Queen Elizabeth 
for bringing her home, from the Continent, a 
dozen of knit silk hose. By Zucchero.” 

Or, again, “Portrait of his next heir, his 
nephew; he having,” here her grammar again 
got mixed, “ died childless. Member of Parlia¬ 
ment.” 

So it went on. There were ladies in stiff far¬ 
thingales, ladies in Henrietta Marie costume, 
ladies a la Lely, ladies in vast hoops of the last 
century. Side by side with them were their hus¬ 
bands or sons, in velvet dress, in ftill-bottomed 
wigs, in vast coats and waistcoats with buttons 
even more vast. These pictures, according to 
this yellow and wrinkled Sybil, were all by the 
great masters of their day, Vandyke, Lely, Knel- 
ler, Hogarth, Gainsborough, Sir Joshua. Two or 
three of them were, perhaps. But the Vandyke 
was the most transparent fraud, and so were the 
Sir Joshuas and the Gainsborough. One and all ] 


the faces represented were hideous. There was 
not a gentleman-like man among them, or a pret¬ 
ty woman. The men were all either brutal-look¬ 
ing, or half-idiotic. The women had invariably 
the same silly simper, and only differed in being, 
this one scraggy, and that one fat. But Sophronia 
raved to the housekeeper, at every picture; of 
its high-bred look, if that of the husband, of its 
beauty, if that of the wife. To her they were 
Joneses, and that was enough. Jemima, with 
that thorough-bred politeness, which always dis¬ 
tinguishes her, listened and sympathized, dear, 
good soul—or pretended to sympathize. 

But I grew tired, at last, and thinking one 
martyr in the party was enough, walked off to a 
window. The prospect of the neglected grounds 
outside was not inviting, but it was lovelier than 
this chamber of horrors within. Suddenly, I 
heard the housekeeper’s Shrill tones, again, 
speaking quite close to my ear. 

“ Portrait of the first baronet, the father of 
the present one, made a baronet by Mr. Pitt, for 
his distinguished services, at the time of the 
; wicked French revolution.” 

“Ah, ha!” I said to myself. “A vile, old 
borough-monger. Bought his baronetcy by some 
base job, doubtless, as so many did at that time.” 
And I did not even turn my head. 

The tour of the house was finally completed. 
In justice to the housekeeper, I must say that 
she hurried us through the rooms, ns rapidly as 
was consistent with the rehearsal of her stereo¬ 
typed story. Suddenly, she flung open a side 
door, and courtesied a dismissal. I gave her the 
invariable half-crown, and then she made another 
courtesy, and slammed the door in our faces. 

I looked blankly at Jemima Jane and my sis¬ 
ter-in-law, for it had begun to rain, and none of 
us had umbrellas. I turned to ring the bell, 
thinking I might borrow; but there was no bell 
to ring. Neither was there any knocker. Evi¬ 
dently the door was one where people were sum¬ 
marily ejected, after being fleeced of their half 
crown, not one where people were ever let in. 

The ladies, fortunately, had parasols. But ia 
spite of this, they were pretty thoroughly 
drenched, before we reached the lodge gates. 
As for me—but that doesn’t matter—we men are 
always expected to be the martyrs. 

Half way down the avenue, we met the yellow 
chariot, returning; and two faces looked out on 
us, as before; the woman, superciliously regard¬ 
ing us over the top of her nose, the man eyeing 
us like a hungry rat. Both seemed to enjoy our 
drenching hugely. 

When we were safely housed at the inn, and 
Jemima Jane and Sophronia were putting on dry 
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garments, I sought out our landlord, and endeav¬ 
ored to extract some information about “our 
cousins,” as my wife insisted on calling the Ap 
Joneses. 

“Oh, yes I Sir Jones is poor enough,” said 
the man, who proved to be a sort of radical, and 
had evidently read and thought a good deal, es¬ 
pecially for one in his station. “ Has run 
through everything he could. His son, Sir 
Launcelot, that will be, is in a marching regiment, 
and will have nothing but the title and the old 
hulk of a house. Yes, he’ll have, in addition, a 
lot of dingy portraits, that are heir-looms, and 
can’t be sold, and wouldn’t fetch anything if they 
could. Sham Holbeins and Vandykes, every one 
of them.” And he laughed, grimly. 

I ventured to express my surprise at the free¬ 
dom with which he spoke. I had always been 
told, I mildly suggested, that the retainers of 
great families were devoted to them. 

“ I am no retainer,” was the bluff reply. “ I 
own this little bit of freehold, and they can’t get 
rid of me, though they’d like to, as I well know, 
for I speak my mind pretty freely. My father 
bought the house of the baronet, when he first 
began to get hard up, a matter of thirty years 
ago. And the old dog has been gittin’ harder up 
ever since,” he added, with another grim laugh, 
as he stopped to fill his pipe. 

“ Yes,” he continued, after this process had 
been finished, “ people, that have to live on great 
families, are naturally at their beck and call, as 
you say. But I hold, that a man’s a man. A 
handle to his name don’t make him any better; 
in fact, it generally makes him worse. Now take 
these Joneses. Call them great? Why, bless 
me! they’ve been, from father to son, as far back 
as anyone can remember, the meanest dogs about. 
Everyone a spendthrift, and some of ’em black¬ 
legs ; horse-racing, dicing, drinking, all that’s 
bad. Always trying to restore their fortunes, 
too, by marrying heiresses. Ha! ha! That’s 
why you see such a precious lot of silly women 
in their rickety old portrait gallery ; for no girl 
with brains would marry into such a set. If 
Old England, God bless her! had to depend on 
such, she’d soon go to the bottom. If it wasn't 
for the new men, she’d be ruined. That,” with 
a snap of the fingers, “ for the aristocracy. Old 
families, indeed! But, thank God, their waste 
and folly are impoverishing them pretty fast; 
their lands are passing into the hands of fresh 
and more vigorous blood. Would you believe it, 
sir, that half of the properly, hereabout, has 
changed owners, in my life-time, and most of the 
other half would have gone, too, if it hadn’t been 
entailed?” 


“ You ought to live in America,” I said, as I 
rose; for I saw the “fly” coming up, that was 
to take us to the railway, and 1 heard Jemima 
Jane’s step descending the staircase. “ You 
talk so well, you’d soon get into Congress.” 

He was immensely gratified at this; he took it 
for a compliment, poor fellow ; and so we parted, 
the best friends in the world. 

My sister-in-law, after that walk in the rain, 
did not seem to be so enthusiastic about her 
“cousins.” I began to hope, in fact, that she 
was cured. But I was destined to be undeceived. 

We had been home about a month, when, one 
day, making a morning call on her, I found the 
hall littered up with something like a dozen pic¬ 
tures, that had just been unpacked; the boxes 
and straw still lying about. On looking at the 
pictures, I saw they were portraits, each in a 
bran-new gilt frame, and each resplendent in 
new paint, and newer varnisn. 

“What does all this mean, John?” I said, 
addressing the man-servant, who had just placed 
the last portrait against the wall. 

But at that moment, my sister-in-law came 
into the hall, from the library. 

“ Don’t you recognize them?” she asked, with 
an innocent air. “ They are the portraits of our 
ancestors—from Llanarthgolly, you remember.” 

“ Ah, yes! Ahem! I see,” I stammered. 
“But how did you come by them? They can’t 
be the originals of course. Bather highly 
varnished, too, don’t you think, eh?” 

“ Yes, beautifully framed and varnished,” she 
replied, with a triumphant air. “ How did I 
come by them ? Well, that day at Llanarthgolly, 
while you were looking out of the window, I saw 
a pile of photographs, at the other end of the 
room; and the housekeeper told me they were 
views of the house, and copies of the portraits, 
and that, sometimes, when people seemed very 
much interested, as I was, they were sold, as a 
great favor. So, as they were small, carte de 
visits size, mostly, and could be put into my 
pocket, I bought quite a number. When we 
went up to London, I discovered an artist, who 
was said to know the styles of all the old mas¬ 
ters, and got him to copy them, full size. I did 
not tell Jemima even, for I wanted to surprise 
you. I think the man did wonders, don’t you ? 
That Zucchero is admirable, and so is the 
Holbein;” Sophy had picked up a smattering of 
art, when abroad, “ but the gem is the portrait, 
by an unknown artist, of the time of Richard 
the Third. I intended them for James; it is his 
birth-day, you know ; and I’ve been in agonies, 
for a week past, lest I shouldn’t get them through 
the custom-house in time.” 
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I went home, and told Jemima Jane, adding: 
“ She will hang the portraits up in the dining¬ 
room, where poor Jim will see them everyday, 
and she will tell everybody they are the portraits 
of our ancestors—oh ! Lord.” 

My prophecy proved correct. All this hap¬ 
pened several years ago, but the portraits still 
hang in Sophy’s dining-room. The other day, 
we dined there with young Lord Donjon, fifth 
son of the Duke of Plantaganet, of one of the old 
historic houses of England, as everybody knows. 
My sister-in-law is never so happy as when she 
can secure a title at her table, and Lord Donjon 
was the very pink and quintessence of aristocracy, 
and looked down with contempt on all modern 
peerages. 

During the meal, Sophy turned to her guest, 


and waving her hand to the portraits on the j 
wall, said: ^ j 

“ We are not all plebians, my lord, in this j 
country; some of us have a long line of j 
illustrious ancestors to show.” j 

My lord screwed his glass into his right Aye, ' 
took a deliberate survey of the portraits, let the • 
glass drop, and then answered, languidly; for he ; 
always talked as if talking was a bore: { 

“Dessay.” < 

“We think, also,” continued Sophy, smiling , 
on him, with her sweetest smile, “ that the j 
English aristocracy is the only real one, after all. \ 
The rest are shams.” 

“ Dessay.” j 

“ High-hearted, long-descended, noble in every j 
sense.” j 

“ Now, do you know, do you know, that you \ 
are really too kind?” said Lord Donjon, bowing l 
to her. j 

“ Too kind, my lord ?” j 

“ We are not all, you know, noble in every j 


sfinse, you know,” with a little chuckle. “Just 
before I came away, there was a terrible scandal.” 

“ A terrible scandal!” 

“ Yes. Baronet arrested, and locked up in 
jail. Obtained money under false pretences, you 
khow. One of Pitt’s pinch-beck baronetcies. 
Father had lived somewhere down in Wales. 
Estate mortgaged up to hub. When the son suc¬ 
ceeded, you know, nothing left. Extravagant 
dog, in spite of it; at last, got to be a tout for 
gamblers. Now how much do you think ha 
came to grief for, at last?” 

My lord, as he drawled out these words, looked 
around the table, quite animated for him, eye¬ 
ing each of us in succession through his glass, 
stuck in his right eye. 

“I’m sure I can’t tell,” said Sophy, speaking 
with an effort, and looking as if she would sink 
through the floor; for, doubtless, she divined, as 
the rest did, who the culpit was. “ Ten thousand 
pounds, perhaps.” 

“ Dessay,” with a slight laugh, and a bow, 
all round, to the company, “it would havo been 
that, if he’d been a New Yorker. It was three 
sovereigns. Went to jail for three sovereigns,” 
with the same low chuckle. “ But then it was 
only one of Pitt’s pinch-beck baronetcies, you 
know. Sir Lancelot Ap Jones—fine name for a 
swindler—son of Sir James Ap Jones.” 

I do not think that, then, or ever after, my 
lord remembered that the name of his hostess 
was Jones; he only knew her as “ somebody I 
dined with, you know.” He was too obtuse, 
even, to see the sensation he created, but went 
on eating his little bit of game, chuckling to 
himself, and repeating, unconsciously: “ one of 
Pitt’s pinch-beck baronetcies, you know.” 

We have not dined at Sophy’s since. But there 
still hang Our “ Varnished” Ancestors. 


STANDING IN THE SNOW. 

BT MAUDE MOORE. 


Tarry awhile, my lady! 

’Tis a cold, cold winter’s night 
Look abroad on the starry sky, 

And the dead earth, robed in white. 

Go back to the fire, my lady I 
And shutters and curtains close. 

Sit 'neath the glare of your brilliant, 

Fresh as the heart of a rose! 

Think of the poor, my lady! 

The beggars that pass your gate. 

See where they stand, with outstretched hand, 
Stand at your door, and wait. 

Though you may care, my lady, 

I hope yon may never know 


How the cold chills to the heart of those 
Who stand with their feet in tho snow. 

Humanity poor, my lady, 

Made in the image of God 1 
Whother they sleep In downy beds. 

Or on the snow-covered sod. 

Do not forget, my lady, 

Riches may tako to them wings I 
But a free heart, or a generous hand. 
Much joy ty tho giv$r brings. 

Sit by the fire, my lady! 

And bask in its ruddy glow I 
But do not forget tho many that wait, 
And shivering stand in the snow! 
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BT AGNES JAMES. 

Davie Fraser’s little daughter, Bess, stood in \ Observant little Janet instantly noticed that 
the porch of his mountain farm-house, and j the lady passenger was deadly pale, and that 
watched a railroad train flying up the valley, she seemed to be suffering very much with a 


Bess shook her fist at it, as it rattled across a' 
bridge, over the silver creek, that wound through ;j 
the meadow. 

“There you go!” she said. “You goes by ; 
here lots of times every day, and I don’t know ; 
where you comes from, or where you goes to, and 
I can’t ever go with you.” 

“ It goes to the world outside of the mountains,; 
Bess,” said her pretty, brown-eyed sister, Janet, \ 
with a laugh. j 

“ Well, I wqnts to go with it—-or I wants it to j 
bring me somethin’,” said Bess, decidedly. ! 

“ Maybe it will bring you something, baby, \ 
tome of these days,” said Janet, soothingly; and j 
she watched the train, too, and wondered if it \ 
would ever bring her anything, or take her away i 
into the wonderfiil world, outside of the circling 
blue mountains, of which she often dreamed as a 
sort of fairy-land. 

Janet’s mother glanced out of the door. She 
was almost as pretty as Janet, still, and very j 
like her. 

“It’s going to rain,” she said. “ Well, its al- j 
mo6t time for the equinoctial.” . j 

“ There’s going to be a storm, mother,” said l 
David Fraser, as he came into the house, at that \ 
very moment, to supper, followed by Kenneth and 
Jim, his sturdy boys of fourteen and twelve years, j 
At prayers, that night, the sound of the hymn, j 
led by Janet’s clear, young voice, was almost S 
drowned by the roar of the storm. All night it j 
raged. The morning light showed the meadows \ 
flooded by a foaming, yellow torrent; the rail¬ 
road bridge was gone, and a train was standing J 
on the track, near Mr. Fraser’s gate. 

There were very few passengers, fortunately, j 
and but one lady. All of them, by Mr. j 
Fraser’s kind hospitality, were asked to his j 
house to breakfast. > 

They came, thankfully enough, through the j 
still falling rain, and every face brightened at 
the sight of the blazing fire, the table set so 
neatly, the tempting breakfast of hot loaf bread i 
and biscuit, “ batter-bread,” ham and eggs, clear, j 
strong coffee, thick cream and golden butter. The \ 
hind welcome of the pretty hostess and her \ 
daughter added to the charm. ! 


headache. 

A consultation with her mother resulted in 
Janet’s going to the lady, and asking her to come 
up stairs, and lie down a while. 

“There will be plenty of time to rest, and 
even sleep a little,” said Janet, “ for I heard the 
captain tell father it would be several hours be¬ 
fore he could go back to Huntley. You know 
they say there are several breaks in the road, 
just beyond here, and no trains can come up, so 
you will have to go back.” 

The offer was gratefully accepted, and Janet 
led the way to the “ company room,” with its 
white bed and curtains, its snowy toilet table, and 
its neat, dark “ rag carpet.” 

Janet, as she carried the lady’s travelling-bag 
for her, could not help seeing, on the plate, the 
name of “ Evelyn M. Lanier.” 

“ What a pretty name!” thought the girl. 
“ And what a pretty lady !” she added, mentally. 
She wot pretty, tall, and graceful, and stately, 
with a lovely blonde face, deep, blue eyes, and 
waving, fair hair. She was no longer young, 
however, and her face was pale and sad. Yet, 
how soft and low her voice was! Ho# calm and 
gentle her movements! How exquisitely white 
her ungloved hands! And—yes! surely the 
sparkling jewel that shone just like a dew-drop, 
above the thick gold band on her finger, must be 
a diamond , that wonderful stone that Janet had 
heard of, but never seen. 

“ How nice this is !” said the lady, as she sank 
into a soft, cushioned, easy chair, before the 
bright little fire, that Janet had hastily kindled; 
and leaning her head on the back, she closed her 
eyes wearily. 

Presently, she put her hand up to her head, 
uneasily. “ I think I must take down my hair,” 
she said, languidly. “ Perhaps that will ease my 
head.” 

“ Oh, if you will let me!” cried Janet, eagerly. 
“ I would like to do it so much !” 

The lady smiled up at the pretty’, eager face; 
and Janet began her task. Very gently she took 
out combs and hair-pins, and spread the pretty, 
light brown hair over the lady’s shoulders, and 
then smoothed it gently with her hands. 

( 871 ) 
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Presently, the weary eyes opened, and the lady 
looked up at Janet. 

“What gentle little hands you have, dear,’* 
she said, smiling. “ Every touch does my head 
good. It reminds me of—” 

She stopped abruptly, and closed her eyes with 
an expression of pain. 

Janet wondered silently what the lady meant. 
But she went on, smoothing the soft hair back 
from the white forehead, thinking, meanwhile, 
that it was well the lady could not see how brown 
her hands were. 

“ I think you must be used to charming away 
headaches,” said the lady. “Perhaps your 
mother has them.” 

“ Yes 1 she has, sometimes,” said Janet. “ But 
mother says Kenneth, my brother, is a better 
nurse than I am. Kenneth sits by her, for hours, 
sometimes, and smoothes her hair and her fore¬ 
head, till she goes to sleep. We call Kenneth 
‘mother’8 boy.’ Oh! have I hurt you? What 
is the matter?” asked Janet, hastily. 

The beautiful, blue eyes had opened, and 
gazed at her with a sudden look of agony. The 
slender, white hands were wrung together pas¬ 
sionately, and after a moment’s struggle for com¬ 
posure, the lady covered her face with her hands, 
and burst into tears. 

“ Let me call mother I” said Janet, anxiously. 
“ I am sure she can do something for you.” 

But the lady caught her hand, and held her 
fast. 

“ No, no!” she sobbed. “ I do not want any¬ 
thing. It was only that I thought of my boy! 
My 8on,%y dear sonl I have lost him! Oh, 
if he would only come back to his poor, miserable 
mother.” 

Tender-hearted, little Janet could only kneel 
down by the poor mother, draw her head down 
on her shoulder, and cry with her. 

“ He is not dead ?” she asked. 

“ No—oh, no ! But he has gone away from 
me. He was not a bad boy, dear. You must 
not think that,” said the mother, eagerly. “ He 
was always good with me; but sometimes his 
father was a little stern with him; he did not 
mean to be, but he never quite understood 
Francis. So when Mr. Lanier wanted him to go 
/" into the bank, and said he must do it, Francis 
would not. He said it would be slavery to him. 
There were quarrels, and threats—and my dear 
boy went away from us, we don’t know where. 
He does not write to me. Sometimes, I fear he 
may be dead. We have—I have looked for him 
in so many places! A month ago, some one saw 
him, over here in the valley. He was driving 
cattle! My poor boy, that I was so proud of! 


Then I came to look for him, but no one could 
tell anything of him. If I only knew where to 
write to him! If I could only send him a mes¬ 
sage, and let him know, that, if he will come 
home, his father will not force him to go into the 
bank. Oh, if he knew how my heart is breaking 
without him!” 

Janet could only soothe her by caresses, and 
whispers of sympathy, and hopes that the 
truant boy would yet come back to her. 

Presently, the mother’s tears flowed more 
quietly, and she suffered Janet to lay her on the 
bed, and cover her up, warmly. 

“You won’t leave me, will you?” she asked, 
entreatingly, still clinging to Janet’s hand. “ It 
has done me so much good to talk to you, dear; 
and you are so kind. If I had had a daughter, 
I might have kept her with me!” 

With a heavy sigh, she turned her head on the 
pillow, and closed her eyes. Janet’s gentle hand 
softly stroked her throbbing temples, till, at last, 
exhausted by sorrow and weeping, and the long 
night of travel and anxiety, she fell asleep. She 
slept long and heavily, and it was nearly noon, 
when a touch aroused her. She opened her 
eyes, with a start. 

Janet’8 bright face smiled down upon her, and 
through the white curtained window, she saw 
the deep blue sky and golden sunshine of a clear 
September day. 

“ The train will leave Boon,” said Janet, “ so 
I had to wake you. No, there is no need to 
hurry. I asked the conductor to give you plenty 
of time. And see, I have brought you a hot cup 
of coffee, and some broiled chicken; for you did 
not eat any breakfast.” 

A very dainty little repast Janet had arranged 
upon a table, near the fire; and Mrs. Lanier, 
after bathing her foce, and putting up her hair, 
found that she could really enjoy the lunch; 
whilp Janet hovered round her, pleased with her 
patient’8 improvements Mrs. Lanier was per¬ 
fectly composed now, and Janet could scarcely 
recognize the weeping, heart-broken mother, in 
the calm, gracious lady, who so courteously 
expressed her gratitude to Mr. and Mrs. Fraser, 
for their hospitality, and who regretted, with 
such a winning smile, that they would aocept 
nothing but words in return for it. 

But when she came to take leave of Janet, 
tears shone again in her lovely eyes, and she 
held the girl’s hand long, and softly kissed her 
rosy lips. 

“ I do not like to think that I may never meet 
my kind little friend again,” she said, in those 
low tones, that Janet thought the sweetest she had 
ever heard. 
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“ Perhaps I may see you, as you pass by, 
after the road is mended/’ said Janet, gazing 
wistfhlly up into the lady’s beautiftil face. 

Mrs. Lanier shook her head. 

“ No, I shall go home by another route, now,” 
she said; “ but I do not mean to forget you, dear 
child.” 

Another soft kiss, and she was gone. Janet 
watched the graceful figure, as it passed .down 
to the gate, and disappeared in the cars. Soon the 
long whistle sounded, and the train moved away. 

“Look here I” cried Bess, running into the 
house, and holding up something in both little 
hands. “ See what the lady gave me, down by 
the gate, out of her bag!” 

It was an exquisite little work-box of Russia- 
leather, lined with quilted, blue satin, and 
furnished with dainty working implements. 

“This is a gold thimble!” said Bess, fairly 
trembling with delight, as she exhibited it. 
“ She said it was too large for me now, but my fin¬ 
ger will grow, and it’s all mines, entirely! Oh! 
Janet, the train has brought me something at last! 
Janet, did she give you something, too ?” 

“ No, pet. But she knew I would rather you 
should have something pretty than to have it 
myself,” said Janet, making the child’s happi¬ 
ness perfect by her smile and kiss, and her 
admiration of the pretty gift. 

For many days, numbers of men were at work, 
temporarily repairing the broken bridge; and 
one evening, Bess coaxed Janet down to the 
work with her, to watch their progress. The 
stream was still high, and many of the men 
engaged were wading in water to the knees. 

“Ugh!” shivered Bess, as she watched them. 
“I wouldn’t like that! Look, Janet, at that 
man ! He just took off his shoes, and washed 
the mud out of them, and put them right on 
again!” 

“ I Bee,” said Janet, laughing, and putting 
down the little pointing finger. She had been 
watching this man, before the child called her 
attention to him. 

He looked so young, yet as vigorous and hardy 
as any. Every movement of his lithe figure was 
foil of grace and strength. He walked into the 
turbulent water as carelessly as if it had been a 
carpeted floor, and helped to lift the great tim¬ 
bers and stones, and slid about under them, and 
got into, and out of, dangerous places, with an 
ease and coolness that astonished, and half- 
frightened, Janet. 

“ If that big rock was to fell now, it would 
just mash him all up,” said Bess, quietly, as if 
she half-enjoyed the prospect of such a tragedy. 

Janet shuddered, as she leaned forward, and 


watched the great, slippery stone going slowly up, 
the derrick creaking and groaning, the ropes that 
held it strained to the utmost; while below, 
stood that young, graceful figure, the boyish face 
looking up, the vigorous arm skilfully guiding 
the stone to its place. 

“ I think he’s the bestest looking one here,” 
continued Bess, with her usual cool freedom of 
speech. “I don’t Ijke those other mens. Jim 
says they swears, and drinks whiskey. They’s 
ugly. When I come down here, to look at them, 
I won’t talk to any of ’em but him.” 

“ Mother wouldn’t like you to talk to any of 
them. You should not oome down here so much. 
Come, let us go home,” said Janet, who found 
that Bess’ friend had nodded and smiled to the 
little girl, and was now gazing pretty steadily at 
her , and that other eyes were beginning to be 
turned upon her, also. She took Bess’ hand, 
and quietly walked away from the bank. 

“Wife,” said Mr. Fraser, that night, “what 
do you say to taking a couple of boarders, for a 
few weeks? Mr. Bond, the man that’s superin¬ 
tending the bridge-building, down there, was 
talking to me, to-day. He says they’re going to 
put up a new bridge; that will be a long job. 
He’8 boarding at Clark’s now, but it’s a rough 
place, and he’s tired of it. He wants us to take 
him ; and one of the men is anxious to come, too.” 

“ One of the men!” said Mrs. Fraser, with a 
doubtfol face. “Aren’t they a rough set?” 

“Well, Bond tells me that this young fellow is 
not. There’s something strange about it. He’s 
a gentleman, Bond is quite sure. I talked with 
him myself, and he made the same impression on 
me. I could see that, while he is a good-natured 
young fellow, and is popular enough with the 
other men, he doesn’t altogether like his associa¬ 
tions, and would prefer to get away from them. 
I don’t think you’ll regret taking him.” 

So the question was settled, and the next 
morning, the two boarders appeared at breakfast; 
Mr. Bond, a sturdy, brusque, clever business 
man, and Mr. Lewis, whom Bess sprang for¬ 
ward to greet with a smile, for he was no other 
than her friend, the “bestest looking” of the 
bridge builders. 

“A very modest, gentlemanly young man,” 
said Mrs. Fraser, in decided approval of him, 
after breakfast. 

“Yes,” said Bess, interposing, “he’s just as 
nice as he can be, and has got tho prettiest blue 
eyes, and, oh, such wavely brown hair! It’s 
more brighter than mine, Janet. . I like hair 
like that—and he made me a peach stone basket, 
too.” 

As the days went on, Mr. Lewis grew more in 
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favor than ever. It was impossible not to like 
one so bright, and soeial, and kindly; so ready 
with a helping hand; so quick with a merry word. 

14 I’d know he was a gentleman, if he never 
opened his lips,” declared Mrs. Fraser. “ Don’t 
you see how careful he is never to come to the 
table, till he has run up to his room, and made 
himself neat and nice? He’s never in too great 
a hurry to do that. Poor ^oy, I wonder how he 
came to be doing this rough work! It isn’t fit 
for him.” 

“Well, nobody does it better than he does,” 
said Mr. Fraser; “and I respect him for doing 
this, rather than being idle and dependent, as so 
many poor gentleman are, these days. Ho's a 
fine young fellow.” 

The boys were devoted to him, as boys will be 
to one older and cleverer than themselves, who 
admits them graciously to his friendship. As for 
little Bess, she fairly adored him. 

And Janet! Where were the eyes of this 
good father and mother, that they did not see 
what was happening? Janet and this brilliant 
young stranger were falling in love with each 
other, as rapidly as possible. What else could 
they do ? The boy’s heart must have been made 
of stone, if it had not beat quicker at the sight 
of Janet’s graceful little figure, and lovely face, 
with its soft, dark eyes, and long lashes that 
drooped so sweetly against the glowing cheek. 
Then Janet’s sweet “household ways;” her gen¬ 
tleness, and patience; her bright Bmile, and clear 
laugh, were irresistibly winning. And when 
eyes, as fine as those deep blue ones of the young 
man’s, “looked love” into hers, what could the 
child do ? 

Innocent little seventeen-year-old Janet! She 
did not know what had happened, either. She 
only thought the soft, sunshiny autumn days 
were sweeter than she had ever known them, 
especially the quiet Sundays, when they all went 
together to the little country church, and she 
played on the melodeon, and led the singing, 
with Mr. Lewis’ clear tenor ringing in her ears. 
Then, in the afternoon, the young people would 
stray away into the woods, or up the mountain¬ 
side, and sit, talking, there, till the sun began to 
sink behind the opposite mountains. Janet would 
listen, entranced, while he talked to her of 
music he had heard, of wonderful singers and 
actors, of pictures and statues, and of books he 
had read. Janet, though she had read less than 
he, was just as fond of books. 

“ You see,” she said, “ father loves Sir Walter 
Scott just as if he was a near neighbor of ours; 
and I had read all his novels and poems, before 
I was fourteen years old. And Kenneth and I 


read Shakespeare, and we used to act it, out in 
the orchard. We used to make Jim lie still, and 
be Caesar’s body, while Kenneth was Mark 
Anthony, and I was ‘the people.’ That was 
before I went to boarding-schooL” 

“You have been to boarding-school, then?” 
said the young man, who was never tired of 
Janet’s merry ebatter, and loved to watch her 
; changing face, and hear her girlish laughter. 

“ Oh, yes! I was there two years. I only 
came home in July. I was awfully homesick, 
l sometimes; but I did like my singing lessons. 

\ And then, you know, it was nice to learn to play 
\ on the organ, that I might play at church, and 

< help in the singing.” 

| “Yes. What a good little thing you are, 

| Janet,” said the young man, soflly. “ You are 
* always thinking about doing something for other 

< people, or for the church.” 

> “ No, rm not good,” said Janet, energetically. 

) “You shouldn’t say so. You don’t know how 
\ many wrong things I do and say.” 

< “No, I don’t know them,” he said, with a 
j smile. “ I only know what you seem to me. Do 

< you know, Janet, that you make people good, 
that come near you ? I think even I could be 

l good, if I were always with you.” 

> Janet’s lashes went down on her crimsoning 

> cheek, for a moment. Then she looked up, and 

< said, with a smile, “ You are good now. Weren’t 
l you always good?” 

i “ No,” said the young man, gravely. “ I have 
\ been very bad. I have been wild, and thought¬ 
less, and idle, and extravagant. Everybody 
\ blamed me, and scolded ine, but—my mother. 

S She was like you, Janet—good and gentle. Oh, 

| how sweet she was!” 

| He turned away his head with a sigh, and 
! Janet’s sweet eyes filled with tears of sympathy, 

\ as she thought, “ Ah ! his mother is dead, and no 

I one else was kind to him.” 

The dew of this tender pity was still in her 
eyes, when he turned again to her. He looked 
at her one instant, and then, bending his head 
low, softly touched, with his lips, the little hands, 
that lay folded together on her lap. 

“My good angel!” he murmured. “You 
don’t know how bad and reckless I was getting 
to be, when you came to me 1” 

Janet looked up distressed. 

“ Indeed, Mr. Lewis,” she said, earnestly, 

< “ you must not think that / make you good! If 
I have anything to do with it, it is only because 
; God chooses to let me.” 

“Well,” he said, softly, “however it is, I 
know that you oan make me do whatever you 
\ choose.” 
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Janet was silent. She sat, with her eyes down- 
east, while a grave, troubled look came to her 
lace. 

“Janet,” said the young man, presently, 

“ would you mind sometimes calling me by my 
name—not Frank, as the boys call me, but Fran¬ 
cis, as my mother calls me ?” 

Janet started, and suddenly turned round to 
look in his lace. 

“FrancisI Is that your name?” she cried. 

*t I never thought of its being that,” she added, 
with a startled expression in her eyes. Surely, 
now she thought of it, she could see in his deep ; 
blue eyes, his fair hair, his smooth, white brow, ; 
and even in the chiseling of his bold, handsome ! 
features, a manly reflex of a woman’s face she | 
had seen before. j 

Janet’s heart beat rapidly. If it were really 
so, what was she to do ? She feared that any 
hint of her suspicion, would, if it were true, only 
send him off again, to wander farther from his 
home. He had said, “ You can make me do any¬ 
thing you choose, Janet,” but in her heart Janet 
doubted that. And she must be certain before 
she could do anything. 

“Will you call me Francis, sometimes, Janet,” 
repeated the young man, eagerly. 

“Yes,” she said, simply. “Francis! I like 
it better than Frank.” 

“ Thank you 1” he cried, and again he took her 
little hand, and kissed it. 

I wonder if there is any act of homage more 
fascinating to a young girl than this—from a per¬ 
son she likes! . She does not feel that it is a fa¬ 
miliarity to be resented. The humblest subject 
may kiss the hand of his queen. No, she did 
not resent it, at all! Her cheeks burned, and a 
little smile dimpled round the corners of her 
lips, but she uttered not a word of reproof. Yet 
I think if any of Janet’s country beaux (and she 
had many, who walked home from church with 
her, and dropped in of evenings, and chatted with 
her by the cosy sitting-room fire,) if any of these 
ardent admirers had ventured on a like expres¬ 
sion of his humble adoration, there would have 
been a flash in Janet's dark eyes, and a haughty 
turn of her pretty head, that would have pre¬ 
vented his repeating the experiment. 

As it was, she only smiled and blushed, and 
presently said it was “ time to go home.” 

The days went by, and watch as Janet might, 
Bhe gathered qp certain proof of the identity of 
Frank Lewis and Francis Lanier. 

The cool, bracing October weather passed. No¬ 
vember came in, rainy and dark, at first, but 
presently the Indian summer followed, with its 
delicious, dreamy haze, and its fragrance of fal¬ 


len leaves, its odors of pine, sweet as Bpring 
flowers. 

On one of these lovely days, Janet and Francis 
came slowly straying through the wood path from 
church. They had fallen behind the rest of the 
party, and even the sound of the children’s 
merry voices had died away in the distance. A 
prostrate tree, by the side of the path, offered a 
tempting resting-place, of which the young man 
persuaded Janet to avail herself. 

They sat there, in perfect silence, a little while. 
A squirrel ran down a tree across the path, 
peeped at them for a moment, and sprang away 
again. A cricket chirped faintly amongst the 
fallen leaves. The soft sunshine stole down 
through the network of leafless branches above 
their heads, and a blessed “ Sabbath” quiet and 
peace seemed to fill the whole world around 
them. 

“ How prettily you are dressed, to-day, Janet!” 
said Francis, presently. He had been leaning 
forward a little, his elbow on his knee, his cheek 
resting on his hand, while his eyes took in all 
the beauty of thp girl’s graceful figure, the pretty, 
soft, brown dress, fitting her so perfectly, the 
brown folt hat to match, with its curling feather, 
the white ruche around her throat, and the scar¬ 
let tie that gave the needed touch of girlish 
! brightness to her costume, 
k “ Do you think so ?” said Janet, smiling. 

| “Yes. You always dress nicely. What a 
I pretty color your cravat is 1” 

| “ I look nicer than usual, to-day, because I 

have on my new chain and locket,” Janet said, 
laughing. “You would not notice that, and I. 
had to tell you of it.” 

“ Oh, I beg your pardon!” said Frank, with 
an answering laugh. “ It’s stunning 1 Blue for¬ 
get-me-nots enamelled on it 1 Janet, who’s been 
giving you such a grand locket? Your father?” 

“No,” said Janet, shaking her head. “Not 
my father. Not anyone who is. at all related 
to me.” 

Frank’s blue eyes fixed themselves keenly on 
her face. Why did Janet turn away from his 
gaze, and blush so deeply ? A keen, jealous pain 
darted through his heart, as he watched her 
deepening color. Could it he that Janet had 
allowed “that lout, Henry Walters,” who had 
spent the last evening with her, to make her such 
| a present as that ? 

“Who gave it to you, Janet?” he demanded, 
so sharply, that Janet opened her eyes, in wonder. 

“ There is a picture in it,” said she, looking 
him foil in the face now, but still coloring, and 
seeming half-frightened. “ It is the likeness 
; of—of the person who gave it to me.” 
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Little deceiver! No wonder she looked frigh- t 
tened! Here she had been leading him on, by 
her sweet looks and ways, for weeks, until he 
simply adored her, and now she was going to 
tell him she preferred that bumpkin, Walters. 

He stretched out his hand for the locket. j 

“Let me see it,” he said, hoarsely, his very j 
lips white with wrath. j 

With trembling Ungers, Janet unclasped the j 
chain, and put the locket in his hand. > 

A moment’s silence, while Janet put her hand > 
to her heart to still its rapid beating, and bent ] 
forward to watch the young man’s face. \ 

He opened the locket, gave one quick glance at j 
the picture, and then started back as if he had \ 
been struck. 

“Janet, where did you get this?” he cried. \ 
“It is— ” j 

“I know,” said Janet, laying her trembling \ 
hand on his. “ It is your mother! You are 
Francis Lanier. I have found you for her, and 
you must go back to her. No, no l You must 
not go away from me now, Francis. Just listen 
to me a little while!” 

Both her little hands were clasped tight around 
his, but it was the soft entreaty of her lovely, 
dark eyes that kept him by her side. Then, with 
eager, passionate words, she poured out the story 
of his mother’s visit; of her search for him; 
her tender love, and her heart-breaking grief. - 

Francis heard it all in absolute silence, but his 
mother’8 picture lay open in his hand, and the 
lovely, sad face, so dear, and so familiar, pleaded 
for her, in its pathetic silence, as strongly as even 
Janet’s gentle voice could plead. 

“ Francis, you will go back to her,” said Janet, 
when the story was told. “ I was so glad, when 
she sent me her picture; for I did not think you 
could look at her dear face, and refuse to go 
back to her.” 

“Does she know I am here?” asked Francis, 
in* a low tone. 

“No. I was not sure. I would not let her 
hope, until I knew. Francis, promise me. You 
will go back?” 

He raised his head, at last and looked at the 
girl’8 sweet, entreating face. 

“ Janet, don’t you know if I go back home, I 
must leave you ? Leave you, and for a long time; 
and then, perhaps—you will forget me.” 

Janet did not say a word, but her dark eyes 
filled with tears, and she turned away her head. 

“ Janet, do you want me to leave you V ’ he asked. 

“ You must go to your mother. It is your duty 
to go—and, oh, it is just breaking her heart, to 
be without you!” 

Janet spoke as steadily as she could, but the 


poor child began to realize now, that in giving 
Francis back to his mother, she was sending all 
the light and happiness out of her own life. No 
matter. She must do what was right, if it 
broke her own heart. Forget him] No, she 
knew she would not. In the great city, to which 
he would go, amongst the rich and grand people 
she knew he would be with, he would soon for¬ 
get the quiet little country girl, who had been 
his friend; but she would never see any one, in 
all the long, dreary years that were to come, that 
could make her forget him. 

As these bitter thoughts passed through her 
mind, she kept her face turned away, but he 
caught the sound of her Bobbing breath, and 
then a sudden tear splashed down on the hands 
she had meekly folded in her lap. 

“Crying, Janet?” he exclaimed, and before 
she could start from her seat, his arm was round 
her. “ My little darling ! If you will just say 
you love me, I won’t leave you. See here, dear! 
When I am twenty-one—that will be next June 
—I shall have ten thousand dollars, that my 
grandfather, Francis Lewis, left me. I will take 
that, and buy Jessup’s farm over there, that is 
for sale; and when you and I are married, we 
will live there, and mother will come to see us. 
Look up, dear, and just say one word to me I” 

“ Oh, Francis, what nonsense you are talking!” 
said Janet, laughing and crying at once. “I 
wouldn’t be so wicked! What, keep you all that 
time from your poor mother ? No, no 1 Go to 
her now. Go back, and be a good son to your 
father and mother, and when you are twenty- 
one—” 

Janet stopped suddenly, but her blush and 
smile must have finished the sentence to Frank’s 
satisfaction, or he would never have dared to 
kiss her soft, rosy lips as he did. 

So these two children sat there, in the sweet 
Indian summer sunshine, and planned a future 
that was to be full of just such dreamy sweet¬ 
ness ; and, at last, went slowly homeward, and 
were astonished to find dinner over, and the boys 
setting out to look for them. 

Of course, all this wonderful story had to be 
told, that night, to Janet’s good father and 
mother. Neither Janet nor Francis would have 
wished to keep it secret from them. 

Mrs. Fraser heard It, with exclamations of 
astonishment; and, at last, her dark eyes, 
(Janet’s very eyes), filled with tears, as Bhe held 
out her hand to Francis, and called him, in one 
breath, “a bad, wilftil boy,” and “her dear 
child.” 

But David Fraser shook hiB head, and looked 
gravely at the culprit. 
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“This is all wrong—all wrong!” he said, 
seriously. “You don’t suppose, Mr. Lanier, 
that 1 can let my little daughter engage herself 
to a man, who has behaved to his father and 
mother as you have done?” 

Francis and Janet exchanged a glance of sud¬ 
den dismay, and Mr. Fraser went on, quietly: 

“ You have been, by your own confession, wild, 
and idle, and disobedient. You have almost 
broken your poor mother’s heart. What security 
have I, that you won’t break my Janet’s, some 
of these days? You look indignant; but, my 
lad, I know men better than you do. Stranger 
things than that have happened, and I won’t give 
my daughter to a man I can’t trust.” 

“ Oh, father!” sobbed Janet, in piteous remon¬ 
strance, while Francis bit his lip, to keep back 
the hasty words that were on his tongue. 

David Fraser turned, and took the girl in his | 
arms. j 

“ Hush, little daughter,” he said, gently. ! 
“You musn’t think I mean to be cruel to you. ' 
I only want him to prove himself worthy of you. 
Ah! I see you think ho can easily do that. Well, 
well, time will show! And then, Mr. Lanier, 
there’s another thing. I know that your family 
is wealthy and aristocratic. How do you know 
that the daughter of a plain, poor farmer will be 
welcome among them, as your wife ? There 
musn’t be anything done in a hurry. There must 
be no promise—no letters passing. Just you go 
home, like a good lad, to your father, and when 
you have proved yourself a good son, I shall 
think you will be a good husband; and when 
you have your father’s and mothers consent to 
the match—then you may ask for mine.” 

David Fraser, as he concluded, held out his 
hand, with a sudden, kindly smile. “Don’t 
think hard of me,' lad,” he said, with a tremor in 
his voice. “ It is my little girl’s happiness I am 
seeking.” 

So Francis could only take the honest, friendly 
hand, and grasping it tight, say, frankly and 
humbly: 

“ You are right, sir. I will do just as you 
say.” 

When the next night came, Francis Lanier was 
for away on his journey home; and little Janet 
was sobbing drearily on her pillow, tryimg to 
comfort herself with the memory of Francis* fare¬ 
well kisses, and with his passionate vows of eter¬ 
nal love and faithfulness. “No, no,” she had 
said ; “ you must not promise. You are free. I 
will not blame you, if you love some one else—if 
you never come back to me.” But she felt that, 
though she would not blame him, her heart would 
break, if Francis forgot her. 


J In her desolation, it was but a doubtful comfort 
j to receive the letter that Mrs. Lanier wrote her, 
! in a few days after Francis’ return. Such a let- 
| ter! Overflowing with love and gratitude to the 
girl, who had given her back her son. “ God 
will bless you, my darling,” she said. “ I can 
never thank you as I ought 1” 

In all this, there was not a word to show that 
Francis had told his mother of his love for Janet; 
and somehow her heart ached as she read it. 
She felt as if the mother’s very joy, in the recov¬ 
ery of her son, was a mockery of her own grief 
and loneliness. 

The sweet Indian summer weather was gone 
now. Dark, chilly, wintry days came on, with 
deep snows and piercing winds. Wearily, wearily, 
the long months dragged by. 

Two or three times during the winter, came 
letters from Mrs. Lanier, filled with the same joy 
and thankfiil happiness, and at Christmas, a box, 
with rich and elegant gifts for each member of 
the family, arrived. But there was no message 
from Francis, to ease Janet’s poor, little, aching 
heart. The girl drooped and faded, as the weeks 
went by. She was sweet, and gentle, and duti¬ 
ful as ever; but she grew pale, silent and listless. 
Her “sleep went from her,” and often the long 
nights were spent in bitter weeping. 

Janet had answered Mrs. Lanier’s letters, 
with simple words, that were almost cold; and 
at last she did not write at all. How could she 
write to Francis’ mother, and hide the pain that 
gnawed, day and night, at her heart, because 
Francis had forgotten her! Then there waa 
silence. And now that no letters came, to tell 
her that Francis was well, to mention his name 
carelessly in accounts of household doings, to 
speak of him in loving blame or praise, she 
missed them sorely, and longed to write again, 
but pride held her back. 

The sweet color was all gone from her cheek, 
or only flushed it hotly and suddenly when the 
children chanced to mention Francis’ name. 
Neither father nor mother ever spoke of him; 
and Janet knew, by the caressing tenderness of 
her mother’s ways, and the soft touch of her 
father’s hand on her head, that they both knew 
that Franeis had forgotten her. 

So the spring came, and Janet grew paler and 
more listless. “ It is only the warm weather 
that makes the child weak,” said Mrs. Fraser, 
trying to speak cheerfully ; but as David Fraser 
looked at her, he thought, with anguish, “the 
child’s heart is breaking.” 

Warm, bright summer came. It was the fif¬ 
teenth of June, and Janet knew it was Francis’ 
birthday, his twenty-first birthday. 
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For many days now, she had been weaker and 
more listless each day, and at night she could not 
sleep, but lay tossing restlessly about, her lips 
parched, and her little hands burning hot. “ A 
low, nervous fever,” the doctor called it. 

So, in the day, Janet would lie on a couch, in 
the cool, dark parlor; and her mother would 
pass in and out, and Bess would run in and chat¬ 
ter to her, or sit and watch her, as she sank into 
uneasy, troubled slumbers. 

To-day, somehow, the pain at her heart was 
heavier than usual. Janet, was very quiet and 
patient; but as she lay there, thinking of Francis, 
not blaming him, but wondering, oh, so sadly I 
how he could have forgotten her so soon, her 
lips would quiver, and the tears would steal 
down her white cheeks. So, to keep her mother 
and Bess from seeing them, she turned away her 
face, put her arm up over it, and feigned to be 
asleep. From feigning, she passed to reality, and 
then to dreams. Dreams of Francis, and of his 
mother. She saw their faces; she heard their 
voices; she was gathered close into Francis’ arms, 
and his mothor’s soft, smiling lips touched hers. 

The touch roused her. With a start, she woke 
—and there, bending over her, was the face she 
had been dreaming of 1 The fair, sweet face of 
Francis Lanier’s mother. 

Was she still dreaming ? She heard a confu¬ 
sion of sounds—Mrs. Lanier’s soft voice, broken 
with sobs, and calling her ‘‘dear child, dear 
little daughter”—hurried footsteps—Bess’s ex¬ 
cited cry, “ Oh, Janet, Frank has come 1” and, 
last of all, just her own name, “Janet!” in the 
voice she never could forget; and Francis 
himself was leaning over his mother’s shoulder. 

It must be a dream1 One of the many, many 


sweet, mocking dreams she had had bitter wak¬ 
ings from, in all these weary months. 

“Janet!” he said again, and Mrs. Lanier 
moved away, to give place to him. 

With a little cry, Janet Btorted up, stretched 
out her hands to him—and fainted dead away in 
his arms! 

“No heroine of romance ever did it better, 
Janet,” Francis declared, afterwards, laughing, 
but looking at her with adoring eyes, that brought 
the sweet color back to her pale oheeks. 

Ah, he had not forgotten her! This time of 
probation had been as long and weary to him as 
to her; but filled up with earnest, hard work, 
that satisfied his father, and was no longer 
“ slavery for, “ I was working for you, Janet.” 

“ I did not tell my father and mother about 
you, Janet,” he said, “till I felt that I had re¬ 
deemed my character. Two weeks age, I told 
them, and my mother cried for joy; and my 
father said, ‘ Francis, the girl who has made 
such a man of you shall be welcome and honored 
here, as your wife.’ ” 

That was two years ago. Janet has been Mrs. 
Francis Lanier long enough to be quite used to 
that dignified position. The farmer’s little 
daughter is quite at ease in society, and greatly 
admired there for her beauty, for her sweet, 
unaffected manners, and for her charming voice 
—stfe excels in ballad singing. She is adored by 
her mother-in-law, and petted, in the most aston¬ 
ishing way, by her grave, stately father-in-law. 

And Bess can no longer complain that she 
“can never go with the flying train;” for she 
went with it, last winter, to visit Janet in her 
beautiful city home, in “ the world outside of the 
mountains.” 


COMFORT. 

BY MARIE J. M’COLL. 


Though many flowers hare faded from my life, 
And clouds obscure the brightness of its sky; 

Though still amid the world’s unceasing strife, 

I must toil onward, as the days go by. 

Yet, oh, my Father! I can lift to thee 
Grateful thanksgiving, and the voice of praise; 

A harvest lair, of blessings, unto toe, 

Thy love hath given, lo, these many days I 

Oft have I questioned, with the poet old, 

** Doth God exact day labor, light denied T" 

Must they whose lives are sad and dark and cold, 
Work bravely on, peaceful and satisfied? 

Can I make others glad, if no bird slugs 
Within the bloom less garden of my heart, 

And self-forgetting lead to better thlngB, 

Those who, in doeper shadows, dwell apart ? 


This have I learned, we can do much to make 
Our lives a blessing, and our words a power, 

If what wo find to do, for Christ’s dear sake, 

We do with faithfulness; from hour to hour. 

The wondru’s story loved by old and young, 

Was penned by Bunyan in a prison cell; 

In banishment the gr eat-eou led Dante sung 
His grand, prophetic strain, of heaven and hall. 

And still “ their name is legion,” who have wrought. 
Steadfast and calm, though 'reft of earthly cheer, 
Songs in the night by angels have been taught. 

Which wakeful praying souls alone can hear. 

And, thinking on these things, my heart grows strong, 
And I walk closer to my heavenly guide, 

And bless him for my joys, and that e’er long 
“ Beyond the veil,” I shall be satisfied. 
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“ He’s a regular little barbarian!” we said, 
sometimes, despairingly. “ And it’s a positive 
comfort to onJl him «Barb/ for short I” For his 
real name—will it be believed of this poor, help¬ 
less mite of ebon humanity ?—was Barbarossa 
Napoleon Bonaparte Smith 1 

How his mother ever came to hear of such a 
name always perplexed us. Of course, having 
heard of it, we did not wonder at the selection; 
her race have always shown a love for high- 
sounding cognomens. At any rate, there it was. 
As “Barbarossa” he was first presented to us; 
and “Barbarossa,” abbreviated to “Barb,” he 
remained to us, as long as we were together. 

Barb’s first appearance amongst us, was on 
this wise; One gray November afternoon, Lois 
and 1 were left alone in the house; mamma hav¬ 
ing gone out on one of the Good Samaritan er- j 
rands which no storm ever interfered with; and < 
it being our faithful old Nancy’s “ afternoon out.” j 
Outside, the sleet and snow drove sliarply against 
the windows, and the wind whistled a rough de¬ 
fiance ; within, the fire glowed and crackled with 
the cheeriness a wood-fire alone knows the secret 
of; and the drowsy silence was else unbroken; 
for Lois was busy with her sewing, and I half- 
asleep over “ Ivanhoe.” Suddenly, the door-bell 
rung a long, loud, resonant peal, startling me in¬ 
to jumping to my feet, and dropping “ Ivanhoe” 
on tho kitten, whose nap, with my own, came 
abruptly to an end. “Who on earth,” I said, 
with cross inelegance, “ can that be, this wretched 
afternoon?” and therewith opened the door, to 
see. There, on the upper step, stood the for- 
lornest little figure artist ever painted ! A small 
apparition, as black as—well, I don’t think Bar¬ 
barossa* s blackness can be compared with any¬ 
thing but itself! With a jacket and pants that 
suggested tho “ rags and jags” sung about in the 
nursery rhyme—“ with shoes like the mouth of a 
fish;” with a straw hat innocent of brim ; with 
snow powdering his wooly hair; sleet on his curly 
lashes; snow sifting down his back, and drifting 
over him and whirling around him. I surveyed 
him a minute in astonished silence, and he re¬ 
turned my stare with round, shining, unwinking 
eyes. Then he inquired, composedly, “Is Mrs. 
Smith to home?” I began to say that he must 
have mistaken the house, for no such person 
lived here, when Lois, whom curiosity had at- 


o. BAKER. 

tracted to the open doorway, remarked that per¬ 
haps he might mean our Nancy, whose last name 
was Smith, though we had scarcely had occasion 
to recall that fact, in the sixteen years she had 
been in our service. On this suggestion I in¬ 
formed the apparition that Mrs. Smith wasn’t at 
home, and wouldn’t be, before late in the even¬ 
ing ; but I would deliver any message to her, 
which he might be pleased to entrust me with. 
He displayed a row of astonishingly white teeth 
in a cheerful grin, stepped in, and first carefully 
wiping his apologies for shoes, and closing the 
door, said, decisively, “ Oh, if Mrs. Smith lrqes 
here, I’m a-goin’ to live here, too. She’s my 
gran’mother; I’m Barbarossa Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte Smith. I’ve come to stay, and I'm not go- 
in’ away again any more at all!” 

Lois and I looked at him, and then at each 
other; and then asked him in. For though we 
considerably doubted his statement that he wasn’t 
going away again any more at all, wo could not 
refuse to give him the warmth and shelter for 
which the little, shivering figure pathetically 
appealed. We installed him before the glowing 
fire, toward which he stretched out hands and 
feet, with a kind of cry, and having provided 
him with a generous bowl of bread and milk, 
requested him to give an account of himself a 
little more in detail. We were soon in possession 
of the “short and Bimple annals” of his eleven 
years. He satisfied us, past a doubt, that he was 
the child of our Nancy’s son, whom she had left 
behind her in Georgia, when, sixteen years ago, 
she came north, and entered mamma’s service, 
lie—Barb—had enjoyed life fairly well, leading 
the happy-go-lucky existence of a small boy who 
“ wasn’t brought up,” but “jest growed,” until, 

! six months ago, his mother died. Seven weeks 
later (apparently the limit of African mourning 
etiquette) his father took to himself another 
helpmeet, who seemB to have proved anything 
but a tender parent to Barb. “ She jest make 
de house too debble hot to hold me,” he said, 
with expressive emphasis. “Wasn’t she a mas¬ 
ter hand at pinchin’ and bangin'—look-a-’ere!” 
and, with a sudden gesture, he rolled his large, 
loose sleeve up to the shoulder, showing on the 
thin little arm marks and scars, that made tender¬ 
hearted Lois cover her face, with a little pitying 
cry. He had made up his mind, Barb said, not 
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to bear it any longer; and one starlit night, j 
without a penny in the world, and with half a 
corn cake in his pocket, he had started off to 
find the unknown grandmother, “up norf,” 
whose address he had deciphered from his 
father’s old letters. How he had reached here, 
he himself could hardly tell—by stolen rides on 
freight-cars; by odd jobs on canal-boats; by 
begging “a lift,” whenever he found a team 
bound northward- telling his simple story, when¬ 
ever he could find any one willing to listen; 
asking help to find the fer-away grandmother in 
the north, in a fashion, I fancy, few people could 
have found it easy to resist. And so in ways 
that, like all the ways whereby we are led, 
seeming natural and simple enough as they 
opened from day to day, but very wonderful and 
incomprehensible looked back upon from the 
goal attained, Barb had found his way hither, 
at last; and now sat, a living illustration of what 
perseverance can accomplish, before our sitting- 
room fire. “ And I is a heap glad to git hyar at 
home,” he concluded, with a little sigh of com¬ 
fort, nestling deeper down into the arm-chair, 
and stretching out his thin hands to the cheery 
blaze. 

If Barb had been a very Machiavelli in j 
diplomacy, he could not have surelier won us to j 
his cause, than did he by those simple words and \ 
gestures, so all-unconscious of their pathos. 
From that moment, instead of longing for 
mamma’s return, as we had been doing with all 
our hearts, we began to rather dread it, lest she 
should common-scnse-i-cally dispose of this little 
ragmuffin, who had already found his way into 
our foolish hearts. And, oh, mamma’s face, 
when she came home, and heard his story! 
And, oh, Nancy’s blank, yet explosive, astonish¬ 
ment, when she found her little 1 dark’ surprise- 
party waiting for her! 

Why should I try to tell you how Barb became 
a regular and settled inmate of our household, 
when I myself do not know how it came about ? 
Was it because of his own calm assurance that it 
was so foreordained? Was it because he had 
the most mischievous eyes, and the drollest 
laugh, in the world? We never knew. We 
never attempted to understand or explain it to 
others, or even to ourselves. Once, indeed, 
Lois remarked, that when Tom should be through 
college, (our brother was, at this time, a Fresh¬ 
man,) and should have taken his medical degree, 
Barb might make an excellent office-boy for him; 
but this foresight of Lois was received by the 
family with such a shout, that it was never after¬ 
ward referred to. And Barbaroesa lived with 
us, and flourished; did errands, when he remem¬ 


bered them long enough; had lessons given him, 
which he never by any chance learned, but gave 
answers with a random wit which insured a 
laugh, instead of the merited scolding; and was 
undisciplined, droll, and happy. And “Satan 
found” a great deal of “mischief still” for his 
“ idle hands to do.” 

Let me have no claim to writing Barbarossa’s 
history, for the two years he was with us; for 
should I attempt such a thing, Gibbon’s “ Decline 
and Fall of the Homan Empire” would be a 
mere sketch, compared to the volumes it would 
fill 1 Let me, instead, fancy myself sitting before 
the smooth, white screen on which our children 
were gazing so expectantly, last New Year’s Eve; 
and as the magic-lantern of memory throws one 
picture of Barb after another, let me try to 
translate into words some of those pictures for 
you. 

Yes, I was sure, first of all, the magic-lantern 
would show us this! 

It is an autumn afternoon. Lois has come home 
from a country visit, bringing with her a great 
bunch of sumach and maple leaves; a glory of 
rich color, a joy of “ reds unspeakable,” as dear 
Helen Hunt would say. Barb is opening the 
door for her; but seeing what she carries, for¬ 
gets entirely to greet her—and yet he is very 
fond of gentle Lois—and stretches out both hands 
imploringly toward the leaves. She gives them 
to him; and standing where the ftill sunshine 
thrills through and through them, he kisses them 
in a sort of ecstacy, crying, “Oh, glory, how red 
dey is ! How dey shines, Miss Lois 1” And then, 
holding them from him, he looks at them, as if 
they fed and satisfied his very heart. Tears 

! gather slowly in Lois’ brown eyes, as she stands 
watching him. “ There are not many of us,” 
she says, softly, to me, at last, “ who read God’s 
S color-words as lovingly and reverently as this!” 

| The red leaves fhde away from the screen, and 
< another’8 picture comes. I see Mrs. MncGuiness, 

| who lives in the big tenement-house a few streets 
away, Btand in Nancy’s tidy kitchen, with bon- 
\ net awry, and face fiery with wrath unutterable. 

I Barb, through the open door beyond, peeps in 
upon the scene, keenly ready not to be there, 
when his grandmother shall call him! Mrs. 
MacGuiness’ wrath is excusable. The cause 
| whereof is briefly this: Her son, Mike, not in¬ 
heriting her contempt fbr “ nagurs,” which, she 
informed us, was too deeply seated to be shaken, 
(I do not quote Mrs. MacG’s own words,) has 
made Barbarossa’s acquaintance, and up to this 
morning, they have been on intimate terms. This 
| morning, it appears, Barb and Mike came across 
a treasure-trove—a bottle of the very blackest 
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hair-dye, which some one, having used about half 
its contents, had consigned to the ash-barrel. 
Barb was seised with an inspiration. Ue had 
always regarded Mike with compassion, because 
of the excessive redness of his crispy, curling 
hair; and here, he told him, was the remedy for 
that misfortune: this, if skilfully applied, (and 
of his own ability so to apply it Barb made no 
, doubt,) would give Mike’s carroty locks the same 
blackness he had so admired in Barbarossa’s own. 
He applied the dye, and the result, to quote Mrs. 
MacG’s own unconscious pun, was “ dt-abolical 
—jist!” Mike went home with a head so 

blotched, spotted and striped with black, and a 
face, through whose black streaks little rivulets 
of tears had palely melted their pathways, that 
his own mother failed at first to recognize him. 
Nothing but a clean shave, removing dye and 
hair alike, sufficed to restore his identity. Mike 
was inconsolable. Red hair was much, much bet¬ 
ter than no hair at all; and nothing could per¬ 
suade him that he will ever be otherwise than 
bald, again, forever. 

I try to gently appease Mrs. MacG’s wrath, 
with the Shakespearian consolation that “ what’s 
done cannot be undonebut suddenly, before 
my mental eyes, rises a vision of Mike, as he 
must have appeared, in his red-and-black striped¬ 
ness, after Barbarossa’s direful attempt; and my 
gravity gives way utterly. Laughing to the suf¬ 
focating point, I hastily and ingloriously hurry 
from the kitchen, leaving Nancy, Mrs. MacGuiness 
and Barb to fight it out amongst themselves. 

Mrs. MacGuiness fades from the screen, in her 
turn; and again I see the kitchen, its yellow- 
painted floor, shining in the slantwise sunshine 
of a late Sunday afternoon. Lois is sitting in 
the tall, wooden rocking-chair; open, on her 
kpee, is the great Bible, our baby fingers have 
patted so often, in the long ago. On a low cricket 
beside her, sits Barb, alternately looking up into 
her gentle face, and down at the pictures, whose 
sweet, undying story she is trying to teach him. 
She has been talking to him of that happy 
country, where we all hope, one day, to bo mer¬ 
cifully sheltered. “Barb,” she says, “what 
would you like to do, in heaven?” “Do, Miss 
Lois?” he answers. “I’ll tell yer! I’d like to 
sit on some fence that all the circuses went by!” 

What mischief wasn't that boy guilty of? Af¬ 
ter overhearing us, one day, regretting that our 
dear little Scotch terrier’s ears should be bo 
prominent, didn’t he stick that unfortunate ani¬ 
mal’s ears close to his head with shoemaker’s 
wax, and then proudly exhibit him to us, as an 
instance of the triumph of art over nature ? And 
didn’t he bring desolation into Lois* dainty room, 
Vol. LXXV.—24. 


in the vain effort to discover a secret panel there ? 
Some street-comrade of his, an ardent reader of 
dime novels, had related to him a thrilling story, 
in which secret panels pictured largely; and 
thereafter Barb’s sole otvject, in life, was to dis¬ 
cover such a panel, in our old-feshioned house. 
One day he found that, beside the chimney in 
Lois’ room, the paper, upon being tapped, gave 
forth a hollow sound. Coincidence. So did the 
paper in the yellow-covered novel 1 It was the 
work of a moment, for Barb, in his eager cer¬ 
tainty of hidden treasure, to run his knife around 
the paper, lift, it up, and—oh, me 1 oh, mel 
The soot-box that hadn’t been opened for 
twenty years! The soot, that, in a thick, black 
cloud, sifted out, settled on the fair, white cur¬ 
tains, clung to the counterpane, made the whole 
dainty room dingy and soiled and uninhabitable l 
Barb fled. Before me, on the screen, I see him 
as he looked that night, when we had discovered 
the disaster, searched for, but failed to find him, 
and wero beginning to fear he had run away; 
and he emerged from the osh-barrel, where he 
had lain concealed all the afternoon,* and stood 
amongst us; surely the most wretched figure 
that was ever seen, since 

M Old Floyd Ivason, for his bard heart, 

Was tarred and feathered, and rode in a cart, 

By tho women of Marblehead I” 

It was after this, but not long, that we begun 
to be troubled about Barb, and to fear we must 
send him from us, where he could have sterner 
discipline, and harder rule. For often and often 
he was gone all day, returning at night, unable 
to give a satisfactory account of himself; often 
we heard of him, in company of boys it were 
better he should not know; sometimes we missed, 
from the closets, fruit we had forbidden him to 
touch. Nancy’s threats, Lois’ gentleness, mam¬ 
ma’s patience, seemed to avail nothing. We had 
almost made up our minds, that Barb must leave 
us, when, one November afternoon, about two 
years from the day he had appeared amongst us, 
we were startled by just such a sharp peal of the 
bell, as had startled us that stormy day. Nancy 
answered it, and a minute afterward, we heard 
a wail from her, that brought us all hurriedly out 
into the hall. There stood a tall man, in a 
policeman’s uniform, looking down at poor 
Nancy, as she crouched on the floor, rocking 
herself to and fro, with a moaning cry. He 
turned to mamma, and very briefly, but not 
unkindly, told his errand. Oh, poor Barb! poor 
Barb! Down in the crowded streets, be had 
joined a crowd which a sudd&n alarm of fire had 
called together; in his excitement, had not heard 
the cries which warned him of an engine’s 
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being elose upon him. There was no time to 
rein in the galloping horses ; no one had been to 
blame. Oh, poor Barb! 

“ He's at Station B, ma'am,” the officer said. 
“The doctor says it can't be long; for his lungs 
is hurt bad. He kept moaning for Miss Lois! 
Miss Lois! and as soon as we could make out 
where he came from, the chief sent me, to tell 
you.” 

We hurried on cloaks and hats, and followed 
the officer into the chilly November dusk. It 
seemed a long, long walk to the police station. 
It was hard to realize—oh, it was very hard ! I 
forgot all the fret and anxiety of the weeks just 
gone by; I saw before me, only the Barb of the 
old, merry time, who had kissed the red leaves, 
in the autamn sunshine; who had sat at Lois’ 
feet, in the still, Sunday twilights; who had 
brought the twinkle to mother’s eyes so often, 
with his droll apologies for mischief done. That 
those mischievous eyes should be so near their 
closing I That this little, ignorant child should 
be on the border of that mystery from which the 
wisest of ns shrink back, afraid! 

It was a little, whitewashed cell. Barb was 
lying on a low pallet, covered with a rough, gray 
blanket. A grave-faced gentleman bent above 
him, his fingers on the little wrist. Barb’s eyes 
were closed, and they did not open, as we came 
in. When Nancy saw him lying so, the wan, 
gray shadow on his set, still face, she rushed 
forward, and threw herself on her knees beside 


him, with a passionate cry: “ Oh, Barb! Barb! 
Ye’re done goin’ to die, and ye haven't got reli¬ 
gion, and ye’ll go into the fiery furnace, foreber 
an’ eber!” # 

His eyes opened, wide with pain and terror. 
Lois gently drew Nancy away, and knelt in her 
place, taking both the little, bruised, black hands 
in hers. “Don’t listen to her, Barb,” she said. 
“ She doesn’t know what she says. Dear, try 
to hear and understand what I say. Do you 
remember tbe good Good Mon, I used to tell you 
about, Sunday nights? The One, you know, who 
healed the sick, and took little children in his 
arms ? You are going to Him, Barb; and He 
will love you, and help you, and teach you how 
to live.” The gray lips moved faintly. “ Will 
He be good to me, like you are, Miss Lois ? Will 
He let me get my bref, without its hurtin* me 
so orful?” 

“Dear,” she said, “He will be better to you 
than you can ask or think. , Barb, I want you to 
try and say to nim the little prayer I taught you. 
Try, dear, try l” 

Into the Bilence the weak voice faltered, while 
Barb held fast the kind hands that seemed 
an anchorage for him, who was drifting so fast 
away: 

“ Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I—pray—de—Lord—” 

No need, oh, Barb 1 No need to finish that 
prayer I The soul you would have commended 
to His holy keeping had gone to Him 1 
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Shk walked along the garden path. 

But did not see the flowers bloom. 

And did not see the roses nod, 

And did not hear the wild bee’s boom 
Her hands were folded on her breast, 

Sho whispered, “ Ho will never come.” 

She did not smell the woodbine’s breath. 
She passed the lily careless by. 

And careless closed the garden gate, 

And moved across the field of rye, 

She did not hasten as sho wont, 

Nor sing, but walked with downcast eye. 

She passed amid the bearded rye. 

That used to sing a gladsome song. 

To the wind’s tune, bat did not see 
The light and shadow dance along; 

Sho did not list the blackbird’s cry, 

Sho said, “ The way is very long.” 

Sho clambered o’er the rustic stile, 

And sauntered through the lonely lane. 
She said, " The way Is very long, 

And I have only come in vain.” 

She said, - He will not pass this way; 

I trow we shall not moot again l” 


Sho heard a fbotstep on the grass, 

She did not lift her low-bowed head; 

But some one paused beside the stilo, 

And “ I have come, my love,” ho said. 

She lifted up her eyes, and saw 
The beauty she had thought was dead. 

The sun was sinking In the west, 

When back across the fields they came. 

She called tho rye “a field of smiles,” 

And spoke each modest flower’s name; 

She paused to hear the blackbird sing, 

She plucked the poppy’s scarlet flame. 

He left her at the garden gate, 

She watched him, smiling os he wont, 

Then turned, and passed along tho path, 

And stopped to breathe tho woodbine’s scent, 

She called the lily passing fair, 

And praised the roses, as they bent. 

She thought, “ The earth is very fair, 

And sunset is tho fairest hour.” 

Sho lingered as she passed them by, 

And said “ Good-night” to every flower. 

And pausing as sho closet! tho door, 

Sho whispered, “ Eden is love’s dower.” 
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“You can go, to-morfow morning, Jo?” said : 
mamma. 

“To be sure she can,” said Charlie, giving me 
no time to speak; “ the sooner she’s off the ; 
better. I’m anxious, you see, to fall back into : 
my old bachelor habits; jolly time I’ll have, i 
while Jo’s gone.” 

Mamma did not even smile; she was never j 
fond of joking, and she was not over-fond of; 
Charlie. 

“ Very well, it is settled then,” she said. “ We 
start to-morrow morning, at six. Your wardrobe 
is in order, my dear?” 

And as she asked the question, mamma j 
smoothed down the silk facings of her handsome, 
seal-brown cashmere. My step-father was a man 
of means, and mamma lived in New York city, j: 
while Charlie and I had a cottage-home, in the ; 
suburbs of a little Southern town, which made ; 
all the difference in the world. 

“Oh, yes, quite ready, mamma!” I replied, ; 
and left the room, to issue supper orders to Kitty, : 
a little feeling of misgiving within, as I made a ' 
running inventory of my wearing apparel. 

Charlie had suggested a new dress for the visit, j; 
but my going was such a sudden thing, and 
Charlie’s salary was so small, and our needs were j 
so many, I had decided to do without it, and to j 
let the money go towards paying for the bed- ; 
room carpet, which I must have before winter : 
set in. 

Hitherto, Charlie and I, in the bliss of our | 
honey-moon, which promised never to wane, had 
pattered about on the bare planks, contentedly 
enough; but winter was at hand, and a carpet; 
was indispensable. 

“Jo, my darling, you must jump out; Kitty j 
has breakfast under way, and mamma is J 
already up.” 

I sprang up, with an uncomfortable feeling 
that something unpleasant was in store for me. i 
The pain of parting from Charlie, had weighed j 
on me, even in my sleep. \ 

“Out with you, Jo, there’s not a minute to \ 
lose, if you are going,” urged Charlie. j 

“Iwi8h I hadn’t promised mamma; I don’t > 
to go,” I said, drearily, and jumped out j 
oa the bare planks, and began to dress. 

“I’U button your shoes, Midget,” said my six 
foot husband, going down on his knees; “ and \ 
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what am I going to do without my busy, little 
feet, for the next month or so?” 

“Oh, Charlie, I shall never stay that long!” 
I said, my heart fairly choking me. “1 wish 
you could go.” 

“I wish so, too, Jo, but that’s out of the 
question; I must stay at home, and keep the 
pot boiling, you see.” 

“ I wish we were rich, CharlieJ ‘ Don’t pull so 
hard; there go the buttons !” 

“ My dear, your shoes are too small.” 

“ Oh, dear, there goes another, and no time to 
sew them on 1 I wish 1 had buttoned them my¬ 
self; give me the button-hook, Charlie 1” 

“ Midget, the shoes are too small.” 

“They’re not too small; don’t I know?” 

“Don’t think you do, pet. At any rate, they 
won’t button.” 

I tugged till my breath was gone, and my 
face scarlet. 

“Please, madam, breakfast waits, and it is 
half-past five,” called Kitty, from below. 

The last button went, with a snap. 

Charlie laughed. 

“Too small, my dearest! Where’s the good 
of pinching your poor, little toes? You know 
I suggested getting a larger size.” 

“ Oh, let me alone 1” I cried, my temper fairly 
gone. “You’re always suggesting a remedy, 
when it is too late; and I don’t see how you can 
sit there and laugh at me, Charlie.” 

“ My dear Jo, I can’t see the philosophy of cry¬ 
ing; tears won’t make the shoes one inch larger.” 

“ I don’t want them any larger,” I cried. 
“I’ve never worn a larger number in my life, 
and I never will; these are such clumsy, old 
things, no wonder they won’t go on,” and I 
seized hold of the shoe, a pretty, French kid of 
the best make, twisted it off my foot, and threw 
it across the room. 

It landed, not in one corner, as I intended it 
should; for it is not given to a woman to aim 
with any sort of accuracy; but full in the middle 
of my pretty toilet stand, shivering the oval 
mirror, and overturning a bottle of Florida water. 

“ Well done: a telling shot, by Jove! Try it 
again, Jo,” shouted Charlie. 

I could have given the husband I adored a 
vicious, little shake, with all the pleasure in life, 
but I restrained my anger. 
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“ I’ll wear my old shoes,” I said, scrambling s 
in the shoe-bag. “ I was never used to clumsy, > 
old things, like those new ones.” j 

“ Why, my dear, I bought the very article you \ 
directed me to buy,” said Charlie. \ 

“ Oh, dear, no, Charlie! shoes of a good > 
quality always have fast buttons; these are mere \ 
shams, and I never could get an ordinary shoe \ 
to fit me. I wish I had bought them myself.” I 
“ You shall buy the next pair, be sure of that, \ 
Jo,” said Charlie, and strode out of the room. j 
My heart gave a great, aching thump, and J 
tears rushed to my eyes. What had I done ? \ 

“ Jo, my dear child, you are surely ready; we < 
shall be too late.” \ 

It was mamma's voice this time. I flew at ? 
my linen suit, fresh and glossy from under s 
Kitty’s flat-iron, and got it on. I was trying to > 
fasten my neck-tie, with fluttering fingers, when > 
mamma appeared, quite ready, and looking elegant J 
and stylish, in her seal-brown. \ 

“Why, Jo,” she cried, “you’re not going to | 
wear that washed-out, old linen, this damp \ 
morning?” ? 

“Is it damp?” I faltered, “I thought the < 
linen would do.” < 

“ It bids fair to be a disagreeable day, and > 
that old suit is dreadfully out of style; it was \ 
made the summer before your marriage, wasn’t > 
it, my dear? Surely you have something more > 
suitable?” j 

The significance in mamma’s voice made my ; 
cheeks tingle. I stood in some awe of her j 
disapproval. j 

“There's my alpaca,” I suggested; “but the? 
trunk is locked.” \ 

Mamma turned towards the door. Charlie j 
was striding up and down without, whistling j 
“ Down in the Wilderness,” at a pitch that was j 
fairly deafening. j 

“ Mr. Graham, will you be good enough to ! 
unfasten Jo’s trunk ?” she called. j 

Charlie came running in. j 

“ What do you want in the trunk?” he asked. 
“Another dress,” replied mamma; “that 
linen is too shabby.” s 

Charlie went to work at the straps and lock. J 
It was a spring-lock, and it proved stubborn. J 
He rasped, and twisted, and shook, till his \ 
breath was gone, but the catch would not yield, j 
Bang! he brought it down at last, and the lid 
flew up, with a snap, but Charlie uttered a bowl j 
of pain; the corner of the trunk had crushed j 
his foot. s 

“Confound it,” he muttered, “do get out what \ 
you need, and be done with it!” j 

1 hauled out the alpaca, a good deal tumbled, > 


PARTING. 

and somewhat the worse for wear. Charlie 
seized upon my nicely ironed linen, almost 
before I was out of it, crushed it into the trunk, 
which he locked, and shouldered, and then he 
went limping down stairB. 

“ Dear me, Jo, what an irritable man your 
husband is!” said mamma. “Why child, that 
must be your old alpaca.” 

“To be sure it is, mamma,” I answered, 
smoothing out the wrinkles. 

Mamma sighed profoundly. 

“ Is it possible, Jo, you haven’t had a new 
suit since your marriage?” 

“Quite possible, mamma; this is my best.” 

“Dear me, and such an old-fashioned cutl 
Child, I had no dream that you were so destitute. 
Why didn’t you let me know? I would have 
tried to help you, in some way. It mortifies me 
excessively to see you looking so shabby; it does 
indeed.” 

“ Mamma, Charlie’s salary is so small!” 

“ Ah ! to be sure; and you were aware of that 
fact before you married him. Jo, my dear, what 
a mistake you did make, when you refused Mr. 
Higgins! He is president of the bank now.” 

“ I don’t care if Mr. Higgins owns the bank, 
mamma,” I cried, my temper gone again. “ I 
wouldn’t give Charlie’s little finger for him and 
all his money.’ 

“Don’t be absurd, Jo,” said mamma, smiling, 
and her smile spoke volumes, as she busied her¬ 
self brushing my skirt; but the rust was in the 
goods, and would not brush out. 

“ For gracious sake, come down, if you think 
of going, to-day 1” shouted Charlie, from below. 

Mamma dropped the brush, and ran down, and 
I followed, putting in my pretty, enameled cuff- 
buttons as I w ent. One slipped from my nervous 
fingers, and fell tinkling down the stairs, and into 
the hall, under Charlie’s very feet. Of course 
he made a step, and smashed it. 

“ Oh, see what you’ve done now !” I cried out, 
and the tears, so long restrained, broke forth. 

“ I’m always putting my foot in it, it seems,” 
said Charlie, stiffly. 

I lingered a moment, hoping he might make 
some advances towards a reconciliation^and give 
me an excuse for taking back all the unkind 
words I had uttered, but he only said, carelessly: 

“You had better get your breakfast,” and strode 
away, whistling at a shriller pitch than ever. 

I followed mamma into the breakfast-room, 
and scalded my mouth with some hot coffee; and 
a few minutes later we were off, rattling away, 
under the leaden skies, towards the depot. 

“ I hope we are in time,” said mamma. 

Then silence fell. I glanced at my husband; 
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he was gazing out at the window, and still whist¬ 
ling under his breath. In ten minutes we should 
part, and never meet'again, perhaps. That last 
thought was too much for me. 

“ Oh, Charlie 1” I whispered, and slid my hand 
into his. 

His fingers lay passive in the grasp of mine, 
he did not even turn his eyes towards me. 

The carriage stopped, we were at the station. 

“ Hurry up, there’s not a second to lose,” said 
Charlie, and before I could get my breath, we 
were out, and on the train. 

“Good-bye, Charlie,” I gasped, my heart in 
my eyes. 

“Good-bye, Midget,” he responded, softening 
at the last moment. “Don’t worry about me. 
I shall have a jolly lark, while you’re away.” 

“ Oh, Charlie!” 

The idea of talking about having a “jolly lark,” 
and my heart ready to break I But the train was 
gone, leaving Charlie on the platform kissing the 
tips of his fingers. 

“ Dear me, Jo, what an absurd man your hus¬ 
band is!” remarked mamma, in a severe whis¬ 
per; “he has attracted everybody’s attention. 
And you—surely you are not crying, Jo ?” 

I was crying like a baby, and would have 
given the round world to have escaped from 
mamma, and gone back to Charlie. 

But the train flew on, under the changing, 
Southern sky; zig-zag fences, ricks of yellow 
grain, sleepy, old farmsteads, and moaning pine 
forests on either hand. 

Such a miserable journey as it was, and such 
a miserable night as followed, although mamma 
did her best to make me comfortable in her 
stylish, city home. I could think of nothing but 
Charlie. 1 had parted from him in anger, and I 
must go back and ask for his forgiveness. Life 
was such an uncertain thing; a day—an hour 
might be too late. f 

Bright and early the very next morning, I was 
off. Mamma was angry, and said a great deal, 
but all that does not matter. 1 gave up my visit, 
and started home to Charlie. The flying train 


seemed to creep; I was in a fever of remorse 
and impatience. 

Towards noon we came to the Relay House, 
and got off to exchange trains. I felt exceedingly 
lonely and down-hearted as I gathered up my be¬ 
longings, and hurried out. So many dreary 
miles still lay between me and home. 

I was on the Bteps, clambering timidly down, 
when a strong hand clutched mine. 

“Why, Jo!” 

“Oh, Charlie!” 

He almost lifted me off, and hurried me into 
the waiting-room, his handsome face in a glow. 

“ Now, Midget,” he cried, when we were alone, 
“what does this mean?” 

“I was bo miserable, I couldn’t stay!” I 
sobbed out, my head against his breast. “ I had 
to come back to you, Charlie; oh, forgive me!” 

How his eyes shown l How close his dear 
arms held mel In that moment I felt what a 
precious thing it is to be truly loved. 

“And I was coming to you,” he said, his 
voice unsteady, “ I made uj/ my mind not to 
stand another night like the last one! Jo, I was 
a brute to treat you as I did, but—” 

“Hush, hush!” I said, “the fault was all 
mine, but I’ll never be cross to you again while I 
live—I never will, Charlie!” 

“ Well, now, which way do we travel?” ques¬ 
tioned Charlie, when it was all over; “hadn’t 
you better go back to mamma, my dear, and 
have your visit out?” 

“ No, Charlie, I want to go with you; there is 
no place in the world like our little home.” 

Charlie’s dear face spoke whole libraries; and 
home we went, hand in hand, so to speak. The 
very next day, he went out and purchased me a 
pair of French kids, that would go on, and the 
loveliest pair of amethyst cuff-buttons. 

Years have come and gone since that happy 
day, when Charlie and I met each other half way ; 
we have batfour share of care and sorrow; but 
no shadow of doubt, or anger, or indifference, has 
ever, sinoe dimmed the sunshine of our wedded 
bliss. 
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It to o’er I 

All the days and nights of pain; 
All our tears and prayers, so vain! 
Nevermore 

Shall she coffer. That is pact; 
Boat and peace she finds at last! 


Shall we weep? 

Nay, give, rather, thanks to God, 
That death'§ Calvary is trod ! 

All the eteep 

Shi nee transfigured. Weep and pray- 
Not for her—bat ne who stay 1 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Up from the wild depths of the park came a 
wail, weird, sadly, mournfully, prolonged till the 
very air seemed to vibrate with the pathos of its 
misery. 

Lady Colgate heard it, sitting there in the 
depths of a Window in the old castle, and hastily 
leaped to her feet, with a sharp cry, as if the 
sound had shot a bullet to her heart. With both 
hands pressed to the stone work of the window, 
she leaned out, holding her breath, and trembling 
from head to foot. 

Why was the woman so startled ? Why did 
the moonbeams glance from her face, as if they 
had fallen upon marble? It was but the cry of 
a dog, down in the wilderness, a wounded dog, 
perhaps; for, sometimes, the gamekeepers were 
careless with their guns. Why should it have 
such an awful significance for her? Was it be¬ 
cause she had, in the strange restlessness of the 
last few days, wandered off into that old, ruined 
tower, and sat down among the shadows, feeling 
the light of her luxurious boudoirs a torment, 
and the cool darkness of the ruin a relief to the 
fever within her? Had the gloom of the place 
so wrought upon her mind, that she might not 
hear the howl of dog, without a quiver of the 
limbs? The woman asked none of these ques¬ 
tions of herself; but leaned out of the window, 
and looked up and down, as if some solution of 
the matter lay in the dusk of the trees, or the 
black shadows that lay under them with such 
impenetrable stillness. 

The wail of the animal, down yonder, died off 
in a faint moan, the very weariness of misery. 
As the sound died, the lady’s hands fell help¬ 
lessly, and she leaned back against the rude stone 
of the window-frame, with a low, shuddering 
laugh, that sounded weirdly through the gloom of 
the old castle, almost as the dog's wail had done. 

“ What a fool I am,” she said, still with that 
shuddering laugh. “A hound has been left 
roaming in the park, that is all. Bolus took no 
dog with him. Why should I think of him, 
when the creature howled ? Again, why should 
anything have brought me to this plaoe ? Is it 
because it overlooks the sea?” 
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Here the woman turned her eyes, as if forced 
to it by some fascination that she could -not 
resist; across the trees of the lower park, above 
which the castle was uplifted, and the rocky 
shore beyond to the field of waters locked in by 
the horizon, on which the moonbeams were form¬ 
ing alternate masses—clouds of shadow and 
light—bursts of shifting silver, as clouds came 
and went in the sky above. 

One glance that way, and the woman dosed 
her eyes, leaning back against the window-frame, 
faint and sick with dread. Bid she possess some 
knowledge that shook her usual proud nature so, 
or was it the vague apprehension that sometimes 
seizes on the soul with the force of a conviction, all 
the more distressing because it is inexplicable ? 

No one but thd woman herself could ever 
answer that question. Certain it is that some 
overpowering anxiety possessed her, as she sat 
there, half in the shadow of the stone work, half 
revealed by the moonbeams that touched her 
forehead, and her hair. 

The dog was still howling, at intervals; but 
she had got used to that, and only moved uneasily 
when his wail died away, and commenced again; 
but in one of his weird pauses, she heard another 
sound. This time, she started to her feet, and 
leaning far over the casement, saw a man crossing 
the stone bridge, at tho foot of the tower, so 
rapidly, that he was on the other side, and lost, 
before she could assure herself of his identity. 

The noise of a ponderous door, opened cautious¬ 
ly ; footsteps on the winding stairs, that led up 
to the tower where she was, and Lady Colgate 
stood thee to face with her son, who paused, di¬ 
rectly in the block of moonlight, that fell through 
the window she had just abandoned, and stood, 
panting there, like a wild animal, hot from the 
chase. 

The woman shrunk away from the flash of his 
eyes, that were black in that light, and the fierce 
curve of his upper lip, through which the edges 
of his teeth gleamed, as Bhe had seen those of a 
hound when his prey was dying. 

The woman spoke first—spoke slowly, pausing 
between each word, to catch breath. 

“ You have come back ?” 
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“ Cannot you see that?” smiling. Dreaming dreams, too. It is a pity 

“ Alone ?” tbey should be disturbed.” 


Tbe word came from her lips in a whisper. j 
She had not strength to utter it aloud. J 

“ Yes, alone—what did you expect?” 

“ Nothing I How could I ?” 

“Then what brought you here, at this hour?” 

“ I was restless—anxious !” 

“ Anxious 1 What is the hour?” 

Lady Colgate drew the watch from her side, 
and holding it in the moonlight, strove to make 
out the time; but her hand shook so violently that 
the figures danced under her eyes. 

Belus grasped her wrist with his fingers, and 
thus forced her to hold the watch steadily, while 
he searched the face. When he dropped her 
hand, it was wet. The jewelled watch fell, with 
a crash, to the floor, and without daring to look at 
the drops on her wrist, she wiped them, shudder- 
ingly, away, among the folds of her mourning- 
dress. 

He saw the motion, and laughed, faintly. 

. “ There is no need of hysterics,” he said. “ It 
is pure water.” 

“Only that!” she said, with a sob of relief. 
“Only thatl” 

Belus took up the watch, and put the shattered 
fragments into his mother’s hand. 

It will never keep time after this!” he said. 
“ Stay—give it to me I” 

Again he took the jewelled thing from her, 
turned his back upon her, and, stooping to the 
moonlight, turned the pointers. 

“Remember—the pointers stood there, when 
the watch fell,” he said; “ thero must be no mis¬ 
take about that!” 

The woman looked at him, vaguely; but took 
the watch in silence. She did not understand. 

“ Mother, you are dazed,” he said, sharply. 
“Yes,” she answered. “I scarcely seem to 
know you!” 

“ How long have you been here?” he questioned. 
“ I do not know—hours, it seems to me—but 
time drags when the mind is full of dread. It 
may not have been half so long.” 

“Stella Winchester—where has she been, all 
the time?” 

“ Walking in the park, I think.” 

“Which way?” 

“ I cannot tell; she said nothing.” 

“ And now ?” 

“ Awhile ago she was in my boudoir. I saw 
her there, lying on the couch, looking dreamy 
and contented. Her smiling face irritated me, 
and I did not enter, but came away unseen, and 
waited here.” 

. “ So she has been in the park, and came back 


The young man spoke rapidly, but even 
in what seemed a storm of excitement, found 
room for a sneer, when he heard of Stella’s visit 
to the park. Directly, he seemed to forget her, 
and turn to other thoughts, for the howl of that 
poor dog again came mournfully from the 
wilderness. 

“Confound the brute! will he never stop?” 
he muttered, through his shut teeth, pacing to 
and fro in the empty chamber. “ Mother, I am 
going to my room. Be with Stella when I come 
down ; but first send up some brandy, and plenty 
of it—no, I say, bring it yourself, I don’t want 
to see any of the servants just yet—bring it 
yourself.” 

Without a look or word of protest against the 
insolent command, this proud woman left the 
tower-room, and a few minutes after was stealing 
like a thief through the corridors of her own 
home, hiding a flask of brandy in the folds of her 
dress, and avoiding her own menials, lest they 
should sec her in the humiliating act. Hesitating, 
and even with terror, the woman knocked at the 
door of her son’s chamber. It was opened, and 
the young man looked out. He was already 
partly divested of his fisherman’s garments, and 
the flush on his face had faded into a sickly 
pallor. 

“Give it me,” he said, reaching forth his 
hand for the flask. “ It is all I need. Now, go 
to Stella, and be ready to entertain me when I 
come.” 

Taking the brandy from his mother’s hand, as 
if she had been a housemaid in attendance, 
Belus left her to descend and do his bidding in 
the rooms below, while he prepared to join her. 
Dashing some of the brandy into a glass, he 
drank it off, draining the goblet with fierce swal¬ 
lows of the fiery liquid, till a hot, feverish flush 
rose to his face, filling the white of his eyes with 
a tinge of red. 

Gathering up the loose fisherman's garment, 
he rolled them into a rpde bundle, and thrust 
them away in the corner of a huge ebony ward¬ 
robe, then closed the door, and locked it, as the 
keeper of some poisonous reptile might secure 
the thing he loathed. 

Then he began to search for other garments, 
more suitable for the presence he was about to 
seek, and put them on hurriedly, without sum¬ 
moning his valet, and with some awkwardness, 
but with more cool deliberation than seemed pos¬ 
sible, after that dangerous draught of brandy. 

The young man gave a sharp, forced look into 
the dressing-glass, and turned away, disturbed 
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by that flush of blood in his eyes. The brandy 
had given him strength, but it had also kindled 
his face with unnatural fires. He bathed it in 
cold water; he threw up the sash, and thrust his 
head out, into the cool night, but started back 
with a sharp, fierce exclamation; for that mourn¬ 
ful cry was still faintly wailing up from the wil¬ 
derness. There was something in that cry more 
potent than the brandy that still burned in his 
veins. His face lost its hot color; the blood had 
been driven back to his heart. 

Forcing down the sash, he returned to the mir¬ 
ror, and smiled at the look of defiance that met 
him there. As if to test his nerves, that had 
foiled him for an instant, he took up a flask of per¬ 
fume, and holding it in one hand, let the contents 
fall, drop by drop, on the handkerchief which 
the other held, steadily. There was no quiver of 
the fingers; not a drop went astray. He saw 
that, and smiled. When the soft perfume was 
floating round him, like the breath of flowers, he 
turned away, and went down to his mother’s 
room, humming the most joyous air of a comic 
opera. 

Lady Colgate was sitting erect in a high-backed 
chair, rich with India carving, and cushioned with 
the matchless splendor of oriental embroidery. 
All the usual languor of repose that she loved to 
study, was abandoned in this hour of keen ex¬ 
citement. Upright and vigilant she sat amid 
those gleams of purple and gold, waiting for her 
son. He came in, smiling, with the fragment of 
that opera song dying on his lips. 

The lady drew a deep breath, and leaned back 
against her chair. Surely the terrible anxiety 
at h'er heart had no cause; never had that hand¬ 
some face looked brighter. The eyes that Belus 
turned upon her shone like diamonds, his lips 
curved with smiles. 

One glance at the nest-like couch, in a corner 
of the room, revealed to him Stella Winchester, 
sleeping among its cushions, as Lady Colgate had 
described her, with smiles hovering about her 
mouth, and a look of serene happiness in every 
curve of her body. 

“ It seemed a sin to wake her, she seemed so 
full of happiness,” said the lady, in a low voice, 
answering the question in her son’s eyes. 

The young man answered this with a, look of 
pleased intelligence, lifted his finger, warningly, 
and stole to the back of his mother’s chair, as if 
from that point to watch the beautiful girl, as she 
slept. Upon the verdi-antique mantel piece, 
behind him, stood a clock on which two winged 
Cupids were struggling for the enamelled flowers, 
each a jewel in itself, that a golden Venus was 
showering upon then. As the young man seemed 


to be admiring the girl, his hand wandered 
toward this clock. The pointers turned swiftly 
backward, and it struck the hour. The sweet, 
ringing sound aroused Stella Winchester, who 
put up her white hands, rubbed her eyes like a 
baby waking, opened them wide, and rose to her 
elbow. 

“Dear me, have I been asleep?” she said, 
" pushing back the cushion, and planting her feet 
on the ermine rug that spread its whiteness on 
the Persian carpet; “and you here, without 
waking me. W r hy, only a moment ago, I was 
alone, tired and so sleepy.” 

“Yes,” said Belus, coming forward, and thus 
leaving the clock in view, “ we found you alone, 
my lady and I, when we came down from our 
business conference, in my room.” 

“ And let me sleep on. Belus, that was 
: unfair.” 

“ It was only for a few minutes,” said Belus, 

; glancing at the clock. “ You have not had much 
: time for dreaming.” 

“ But I have dreamed,” answered the girl, and 
a blush deepened the smiles about her mouth. 
Her eyes fell on the clock, and she added, “ Oh, 
how little time it takes to fancy ones self in 
paradise.” 

“Or in the other place,” said Belus, with a 
louder laugh than usually sounded in that room. 
“ A great deal can be done in minutes. One 
sometime laughs, to think how much. Here is 
my lady has done a world of business with me, 
since I came in from the cove.” 

“ You must have returned early, Lord Belus. 
Did my guardian disappoint you, and give up 
the sea trip?” 

“ Disappoint me; no, I saw him set sail.” 

“ What, without you ?” 

“ A man cannot well be in two places, at onoe. 
It chanced that my lady mother had need of me, 
so I came back to her.” 

Lady Colgate had listened to this dialogue in 
silence, but her brows were drawn together, and 
the color began to ebb from her face. At last 
she laid her head back upon the chair, and a 
stifled moan broke from her. 

“Are you in pain?” said Stella, going toward 
her. 

Lady Colgate lifted her head? promptly. 

“Why should you think so? One can be 
weary without pain,” she said. 

That moment, the sound of a horse coming up 
to the castle entrance, at full gallop, a rush of 
feet through the great haU, and then dead silence, 
for half a minute, made each person in that 
room pause, and listen. Lady Colgate half rose 
from her chair, and settled back again, upright 
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and cold, with her ashen face turned upon the 
door. Stella Winchester sat among the cushions, 
and regarded the strange agitation of the lady 
with a wild, questioning look. Lord Belus was 
the first to speak; but his voice came out firm 
and sharp, as if he were defying some one. 

“Why, mother, what possesses you?” he said, 
with a shrill laugh. “ Is there anything so terri¬ 
ble in the clatter of a horse’s hoofs ? No wonder 
Stella is lost in astonishment.” 

Lady Colgate did not seem to hear him, or 
turn her fixed gaze from the door, until it was 
flung open, and Huldah Winters stood on the 
threshold. 

The woman was painfully excited. Her great, 
wild eyes were full of terror. The dusky pallor 
of her face seemed wrought into those grand 
features as artists give expression to marble, with 
blows that threaten to shatter the stone. One 
moment she stood upright, taking in a swift view 
of the room; then, with a struggle, and great 
heave of the chest, she leaned against the door¬ 
frame, and burst into a storm of tears. 

She had seen Lord Belus standing there, in 
full evening-dress, with a half-open mossrose 
blooming in the breast of his coat. The sight 
was to her what a cry of pardon ipigbt be to a 
man with his head on the block. 

“Oh, thank God—thank God 1” she cried, lift¬ 
ing both hands, and locking them, in a great burst 
of thankfulness. “You are here, and he is 
safe!” 

No one spoke. Lady Colgate sat in her chair, 
dumb and changeless, save that her eyes fell 
away from the door. The young man turned 
away, as if weary of the scene, and resting one 
elbow on the mantle-piece, stood between Huldah 
and the clock, stolidly, as if waiting some explan¬ 
ation of an intrusion so unexpected, with 
haughty patience. 

Stella Winchester looked from the lady to her 
son, wondering that they uttered no word of 
interest or resentment. Then she started up, 
and went to the door, where nuldah stood. 

“What is *it?” she said. “Has anything 
happened ?” 

“ Happened; no—no, he is here. Nothing 
can really have happened. It was all a mistake 
—a terrible mistake,” answered the woman. 

“What mistake?” broke in Lord Belus, with 
unnatural coolness. “ It must have been over¬ 
powering, when it gave you the oourage to break 
into my lady’s presence, after this fashion. She 
is not accustomed to these rude Beenes. They 
have been, perhaps, tolerated at the old castle; 
but that gives no excuse for coming where Colgate 
himself would hardly venture to intrude.” 


Huldah looked at the man earnestly. There 
was nothing boyish about him now. Iron clash¬ 
ing against stone could not have been harder 
than his voice. 

“ In cases of life and death one does not stop 
to reflect,” she said. “Still the lady will, I 
hope, pardon me.” 

Lady Colgate arose, still pale, and with that 
look of dread in her eyes. She had, while sit¬ 
ting there so dumbly, worked herself up into 
a terrible resolve. 

“ Woman, what brought you here, in this wild 
panic—first, tell me that,” she demanded, steady¬ 
ing herself with one hanil on the high back of 
her chair. “Has anything gone amiga in the 
village ?” 

“Nothing, lady, since he is safe; but the 
boat was found drifting among the rocks. Neither 
the earl or Lord Belus could be found. Our 
people are out, searching for them yet. The 
shore is alive with lanterns and torches. It was 
thought that Delia Fitch had brought news to the 
castle, but no one came with help, and every 
moment was worth a life. That is why you find 
me here. That is my reason for asking to speak 
one word with the earl, that I may be sure of 
belief, when I go back with the good news.” 

“ Speak with the earl! Why, he has not come 
in yet,” said Lord Belus, looking steadily at his 
mother, who held to her chair till it shook under 
her, in the great struggle she was making. 

“ Not come in!” repeated Huldah, and her 
voice seemed laden with ice. 

“ That is nothing extraordinary. We supposed 
he hod gone home with Keath, and was as usual 
resting at the cottage.” 

“With Keath—Lord Colgate with Keath—oh, 
Lord Belus! Have pity, and tell me what you 
mean!” 

“ What can I mean, except that you must seek 
information of Lord Colgate from your son, who 
went with him out to sea.” 

“Went with him out to sea,” repeated Stella 
Winchester. “No, no, that is—that is impos¬ 
sible.” 

Huldah said nothing. The shock of dread that 
had fallen upon her was like death. Friend, 
master, son—both gone, both struggling with the 
waves, ot sinking under them. The room around 
her grew dark as midnight; she felt herself 
drifting away into darkness. 

Stella "Winchester threw both arms around her. 
“ No, no, it is not true! bear up—bear up I He 
is not lost,” she cried; “fate itself could not be 
so cruel, Huldah, my friend, my dear friend, 
take courage.” 

“ Miss "Winchester, are you mad?” said Lord 
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Belus, attempting to separate the girl from that 
stricken woman. 

“ Mad? No ; but certain as I am of my own 
life that you are mistaken,’’ answered the girl, 
looking full upon him. “ Believe me, believe 
me,” she added, turning back to Huldah, and 
taking that marble face between both hands, she 
kissed it tenderly. “ Eeath has been in no 
danger. Do not fear that he has.” 

“ Let me go,” said the poor woman, staggering 
away from the door. “ God have mercy on us— 
let me go!” 

Stella made an effort to hold her back, while 
she could say something that was on her mind; 
but the woman broke from her gentle hold, and 
rushed away, passing through a crowd of ser¬ 
vants gathered in the hall, without seeing one of 
them. With the leap of a deer pursued to the 
death by hounds, she sprang on the unsaddled 
beast that had brought her from the cove, and 
was borne away down the broad avenue that 
swept from the great entrance of the modern 
building down almost to the sea shore. 

“Lord Belus, what does this mean?” 

Stella Winchester was a fair, slender girl, fall 
of that exquisite spirit of youth which precedes 
the dawning strength of a grand womanhood; 
but up to this time, her guardians had found her 
a creature of tender impulses that yielded to au¬ 
thority, or persuasion, as flowers sway to the 
sweet south wind, or bow themselves to the 
storm. Never in their lives had those two per¬ 
sons heard her speak with authority till now. 

“Lord Belus, what does this mean?” 

The young man looked at her a moment in 
amazed silence; then he answered: 

“ What does it mean ? Why, so far as one can 
gather anything from a crazed woman, it means that 
some accident has happened to the boat in which 
Lord Colgate and Keath Winters put out to sea.” 

“ Accident! Put out to sea—” 

Here the girl checked herself; a swift flush of 
red came to her face, and with it, a smile that 
illuminated its beauty. 

“ Oh, Belus I You are mistaken. You can 
know nothing about it. They are both safe. It 
is quite impossible.” Here the girl glanced at 
the clock, nodded her head, and repeated: 

“Quite impossible!” What can have fright¬ 
ened Huldah bo ?” 

“ Whatever it is, we have no time for conjectures 
now,” exclaimed Lady Colgate, suddenly arous¬ 
ing herself. “ Certainly, something is wrong, or 
that woman would never have dared to force 
herself into my presence. Belus, order the 
swiftest horse in the stables. If there is danger 
to the earl, you should be first on the ground.” 


Lord Belus rang the bell, then, without wait¬ 
ing for a servant, opened the door, and called, 
aloud: 

“ Have Black Nestor saddled, at once. Let two 
of the grooms mount, and follow me. All the 
rest of you make for the coast, by the nearest 
way you can find. It is feared that some accident 
has happened to the earl.” 

After giving this hurried order, the young man 
came back to where his mother was standing. 

“ You are right,” he said. “ I must be on the 
ground, to lead the search. There is no real 
danger—assure yourself of that—no possible 
danger. You have allowed the mad woman to 
frighten you. Again I tell you, there is nothing 
to fear I” 

The woman reached out her hand, and wrung 
that offered by her son—wrung it with a force 
that would have pained him at another time; 
but now, he answered her grasp almost fiercely, 
looking into her eyes with horrid meaning as he 
did so. 

“You are right,” he said, turning to Stella, 
who still retained her confident smile. “There 
can be nothing real in this, Stella. I must go 
down, and see what tho tumult is about. Ah, 
there is Black Nestor! I will come back, in an 
hour, with good news.” 

Hurrying these assurances on each other, 
moving about in haste, yet reluctant to go, the 
young man remained, till his horse had been 
waiting some minutes, before he left the room. 
After that, the two ladies in the boudoir heard 
him giving orders in the hall, then came the 
crush of hoofs upon gravel, and ho rode away. 


CHATTER XIII. 

Huldah Winters urged her horse to a speed 
that the poor animal had never attained before, 
and still, rendered cruel by intense anxiety, 
pushed him on, till his breath came in panting 
gasps, and his sides heaved with exertion. She 
halted a moment, outside the park gate, hesita¬ 
ting which way to turn. She looked toward the 
cliff; all was dark in that direction, save where 
the moon dashed the rocks with silver, and 
scattered its broken radiance over the coarse 
grass and sturdy undergrowth that clothed them 
with a sort of verdure the strongest sea blasts 
cannot kill. 

Toward the village she saw lights moving about 
among the broken rocks, that were so crowded 
with shadows, that a hundred men might have 
been lying among them, unrovealcd by the moon. 

“ They are searching yet—great heavens, they 
are searching yet!” she exclaimed, turning her 
horse that way. “ It was down there, they first 
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saw the boat—the empty boat. Ah, they are 
coming up the rocks! They are crossing the 
road, into the park, through the old gate, which 
is never open. What can they be looking for 
there ?” 

The woman attempted to urge her horse on, 
but he was still panting for breath, and refused 
to go beyond a walk. Thus some time was con¬ 
sumed, before she reached the gate, which was 
sunk into the wall, half a mile or more from the 
main entrance, from which she had just emerged. 
This gate opened upon the disused and half- 
overgrown avenues which had formerly led to the 
old castle, but was so broken up in parts by the 
stream, which had once filled the moat, and 
afterwards found its wild way out to the sea, that 
it seemed to terminate in the gloomiest depths of 
the wilderness. 

Huldah found this gate open. A little farther 
on, the foundations of the old wall were arched, 
and the stream poured its bright volume of water 
through the chasm thus formed. Then it swept 
under an ancient hedge, that crossed the high¬ 
way, and rushed down a deep ravine, through 
the rocks into the sea, where its mouth formed a 
miniature bay, where that empty boat had drifted, 
until the tide carried it into deeper waters again. 

Wondering what it was that had carried those 
men, with lighted lanterns, up from the ravine, 
and through the old castle gate, Huldah turned 
her horse, and rode through the opening into the 
park. At first, the moonlight fell soft and brok¬ 
enly around her; but, as she advanced, the trees 
grew wilder and thicker. The undergrowth more 
dense. Sometimes the feet of her horse got en¬ 
tangled with the long grass and ferns, that grew 
rank in the disused avenue. 

While riding in such wild haste to the castle, 
she had heard the wail of a dog in that direction, 
but gave the sound, weird and mournful as it 
was, no heed, or if she did unconsciously hear it, 
that fact only added to thq intensity of dread 
that was upon her. Now the sound reached her 
clearly, but died out all at once, and was fol¬ 
lowed by one quick bark, that thrilled her with a 
sense of hopefulness. 

At last the woman drew up her horse; for she 
had plunged into an impenetrable gloom of ne¬ 
glected trees and tangled undergrowth, through 
which she could hear water flowing, like the 
throb of a feverish pulse, and another sound that 
seemed like human voices smothered by emotion. 

As the woman sat, uncertain which way to 
move, this sound grew more distinct. She saw 
the flash of a lantern, falling on the dark waters 
of a pool; then the shadowy forms of men moved 
through the darkness, some stooping, others 


erect, and defined themselves about the roots of a 
blasted tree, that spread its ghostly arms over 
them in the form of a distorted cross. All this 
was dim and black with infinite gloominess. 
Even the gleam of the lanterns added a sort of 
terror to the eerie picture. 

As Huldah looked, the shadows began to movo 
slowly toward her—four or five men, in fisher¬ 
men’s garments, came in a group. The lantern 
of one who walked in front, shed a fitful light on 
their red shirts and bronzed arms, naked to the 
elbow. • She could hear the slow dripping of 
water from their garments, as they drew nearer. 
Then the burden they carried became more dis¬ 
tinct. It was the form of a woman. Water was 
raining down from her dress and trailing hair. 
Huldah felt that, through all the weird indistinct¬ 
ness—felt it with a recoil of the heart, that made 
her draw the horse a step back. 

It was too late. The light which that man 
lifted up, fell upon the face of Delia Fitch—the 
dead, white face, from which the wet masses of 
golden hair was streaming to the ground, and 
tangling themselves with the ferns, over whi^h 
the men who bore her trod heavily. As the 
woman looked down, horrified, she saw that the 
long stem of a water-lily, torn up by the roots, 
had tangled itself around her hand, as if she had 
clutched at it in the agonies of death, and dying, 
held it firmly. 

Without a wordt that woman, who had been 
more than a mother to the girl, dropped slowly 
from her horse, and followed the procession with 
her head bowed, and her eyes full of tears, when 
those tears swelled, and broke into sobs, she 
heard a faint whine of sympathy close by her, 
and, looking down, saw the wistful eyes of a dog 
looking into hers, with a mournfulness that smote 
her to the heart. Stooping down, she patted the 
creature’s head, and followed on, along the 
avenue and through the ancient gate. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Standing in the highway, just where the 
bridge crossed it, was a young man, who had 
seen the open gate, and seemed to be wondering 
at the strangeness of it, or on guard, watching it. 
He, too, was dressed like a fisherman, but his 
garments were of much finer material than was 
usually obtainable to men of his class, and worn 
with a picturesque grace no common laborer ever 
gave to his appearance. Indeed, except the 
young lord of Trevylan, when he chose to play 
the sailor, and Keath Winters, the youth he had 
chosen as mate and friend, no person in the 
village ever appeared in a costume like that ; and 
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standing there in the moonlight, it would have 
been difficult to tell which of the two it was. 

As the young man stood on the bridge, the 
sound of footsteps approaching, on the other side 
of the gate, induced him to draw a step nearer; 
but he halted abruptly, for there, filing through, 
came that sad, funereal procession, and, following 
it, Huldah Winters, his own mother. 

44 What is this? In the name of heaven, what 
is this?’’ he said, seeing nothing distinctly but 
his mother, with her head bowed, and sobs 
heaving her bosom. 44 What can have brought 
you here, of all places in the world?” 

Huldah started forward. As she had, for a few 
minutes, forgotten her great anxiety in the sight 
of the dead girl, she now forgot her in the over¬ 
whelming joy of his appearanoe; but it was 
only for a moment. As he approached her, she 
pointed toward the form her companions were 
carrying. Keath Winters saw the face in all the 
pallor of its dead beauty ; the blue eyes, just 
visible beneath the white lids; the parted lips; 
the long, golden hair. Staggering back, he shut 
out the vision, veiling his eyes with both hands. 
The men were glad to lay down their burden on 
the wayside turf. Its weight incumbered them 
but little. Still these rude fishermen had known 
the girl from her childhood, and the sight of this 
young man’s grief stirred their own almost to 
child-like weeping. 

44 How did it happen ? Where was she 
found ?” questioned the young man, removing his 
hands, and gazing tenderly down on the dead 
girl. “ Who is to blame?” 

14 Who can tell ?” answered one of the men, 
drawing a hand across his eyes. 44 It is not 
three hours, since we saw her looking bright and 
lovely as ever. Yet here she lies, dead. We 
heard the dog that was so fond of her crying, 
like something human-like, up yonder, and 
thinking it might be something regarding the 
earl, and left searching the rocks, and came up 
here. The old gate was unlocked—that seemed 
strange; for this is no thoroughfare, even for the 
old castle—so we went through; following the 
cries of this poor brute, until we found the child 
lying among the water-lilies, dead, with the cur¬ 
rent lifting her hands up and down, till they 
seemed to beckon us for help, and her pretty 
hair turning the water to gold all around her. 
That is all we know, Master Keath.” 

44 But how came she in the park?” 

44 Who can tell?” 

44 Mother, mother, how did this thing happen ?” 

44 The God of heaven, who permitted her 
young life to end so, alone knows, my son.” 

44 So young, so beautiful 1 Mother, mother, I 


cannot bear to see her lying there I Poor Delia, 
poor little Delia 1” 

44 Maybe she was mad in love with some one 
who didn’t love her, and so drowned herself out 
of the way,” said one of the young men, 
watching Keath with no friendly eye. 

The young man shrunk within himself, and 
shuddered visibly. Had the thought been in his 
heart, before it was framed into coarse words ? 
Did he know how dearly that young creature 
loved him, and had he guessed that she knew of 
that other love that had made her simple worship 
an annoyanee to him ? Be this as it may, some 
keen regret, or pang of conscience, certainly 
seized upon the young man; for, even in the 
moonlight, they could see that his face grew 
ashen, and that his limbs shook under him. 

44 Come, now, let us lift the poor young cretur, 
and take her off from the wayside, for 1 hear 
horses coming from up yonder, and this is a piti¬ 
ful sight for strangers to look on,” said the 
young fisherman, who hod indirectly aimed his 
reproaches at Keath. But there was no time to 
lift the body from the grass, before Lord Belus 
rode swiftly up, followed by his retainers, and 
halted on the road. 

44 Ah, Keath, you here, at last? But where 
shall we find the earl ? The ladies at Trevylan 
are in a sad way about him,” he called out. 

44 The earl?” answered Keath, in a bewildered 
way. 44 Is he not at the castle. He should have 
reached it long before this.” 

44 But he has not reached it, and no one can 
tell us where he is. You should know.” 

44 But 1 do not know. How should I, not hav¬ 
ing seen him since we parted on the beaoh.” 

44 Then he has come safely on shore. We 
feared that some grave accident had happened, 
when the boat was found adrift.” 

44 The boat found adrift 1 my lord, what do yon 
mean ?” 

Keath spoke in apparent surprise, and came 
toward Lord Belus, eagerly, adding: 

44 Did anything happen to the boat after I left? 
Surely my lord came back in safety.” 

44 If you know that, our errand here is at an 
end,” said Lord Belus, drawing his horse back 
from a stream of light that fell upon him from 
the lantern. 44 But where did you leave him?” 
Belus spoke loud and sharply, so that every man 
in the group could hear; so sharply that Huldah 
Winters, who was kneeling by the lifeless form 
on the grass, lifted her head, and struggled up 
from her knees, in fresh alarm. 

44 Where did I leave him,” repeated Keath, 
still with an air of bewilderment, which seemed 
merging into terror. 44 Where did I leave him? 
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surely you know that. I had just helped him 
into the boat, and had some trouble to leap 
ashore.” 

“ But the boat—how came it wrecked ?” 

“ Wrecked—the boat wrecked ? My lord, do 
explain ! I have heard of no accident. Indeed, 
have seen no one who could tell me of any since 
we parted.” 

“ Keath Winters, this is unbearable I Once 
more I ask you what has chanced to Lord Colgate 
since I left him in your charge ? No human be¬ 
ing has Been him. Why do you stand here, pal¬ 
tering with our anxiety ? Once more I ask, if 
Cord Colgate came back with you, in that boat, 
llive, where is he ?” 

“My lord?” 

“ Where is he ? Answer, at once! The hesi¬ 
tation is suspicious. If you have recklessly ) 
flared too much, and plunged my brother into 
peril, speak out. There may yet be time.” > 
Keath Winters drow himself up, suddenly, j 
“ My lord, I do not know where the earl is, or > 
anything concerning him, since I helped him to a 
seat in the boat, and saw it sail away with your j 
hand on the helm.” | 

“ My hand on the helm I Keath Winters, are 
you mad, or only mendacious ?” i 

“ I could almost think myself mad, when you < 
question me so, knowing, as I do, that Lord l 
Colgate went out to sea in your company.”. j 
“ In my company ? Keath Winters, if this is a \ 
desperate attempt to hide your own carelessness, or > 
some deeper crime, I warn you that it will fail.” i 
“Carelessness, crime! Oh, this is terrible!” j 
Keath had drawn close to Lord Belus, as he 
said this. The struggle of doubt, and awful < 


fear, had left his face white as death. That of 
the young noble, who leaned from his horso, and 
fixed both gleaming eyes upon him, was also 
pale, but full of defiance. 

Thus the two young men remained, half a 
| minute, each gazing into the eyes of the other. 

| In the intensity of the moment, Keath had 
; clutched the mane of the horse with his hand, 

; but during that terrible gaze his weakened fingers 
; lost their hold, and fell away. 

“ My God, the earl is dead!” 

As the words broke from the young man, he 
reeled back, and fell prone upon the earth. 
Lord Belus rode past him, toward the group of 
fishermen. 

“ You heard him, all of you. Keath Winters 
was with my brother, alone, on the sea. It is he, 
who tells us that Lord Colgate is dead*” 

“ No, no, he is not dead!” cried the mother, 
forgetting her lifeless charge in this fresh anguish. 
“ lie knows nothing. It was a wild fear that 
seized upon him. Keath, Keath, my son, my 
dear, dear son ! Look up, and tell them that you 
spoke only from fear, that our friend, our com¬ 
forter—oh, Keath, Keath, speak to me !” 

Keath Winters struggled up to his feet, holding 
to his mother, and shaking in all his limbs. The 
men grouped around the dead girl fell apart, as 
Iluldnh turned her face appealingly toward them, 
Lord Belus urged his horse into their midst, and 
there, under its very hoofs, lay the body of Delia 
Fitch, her white face turned upward; her blue 
eyes visible through, their wet lashes ; the glory 
of her beautiful hair lying damp and dulled 
about her. 

[to be continued.] 


WHY? 

BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


All along life’s checkered pathway, 
With its fitful light and shade. 

As wo watch tho morning brightness, 
And the noonday sunshine Cade; 
While tho days grow dork and darker, 
And wild storm-clouds fill tho sky, 
From the stricken heart arises, 
Evermore the question, why ? 

Where tho buds of hope'havo perished. 
That we thought would bloom alway, 
And the idols we have cherished, 

Provo, themselves, but common clay, 
Looking at tho sombro real, 

With our voiceless lip and eye, 
Thinking of the bright ideal, 

The grieved spirit questions, why ? 


Why is life so fall of crosses, 

Through the Blowly circling yean, 
That tho memory of its losses 
Makes the post a valo of tears? 
Standing ’mid tho crumbling ruins, 
That wo dreamed would chango defy, 
Hoping naught this side of heaven. 
Wearily wo wonder, why? 

When wo pass beyond tho river, 

Will such questionings bo o’er, 

And regrets be lost forever, 

On tho joyful other shore ? 

Shall we know somo blessod reason, 
Why our earthly hopes must dlo, 

And rqjoico because onr Father, 

Ever merciful, knew why? 
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BY EMILY H. MAY. 



We give, first, this month, a walking-costume 
of navy blue Albatros cloth, a material resem¬ 
bling a fine, all wool delaine. It comes in white, 


touch, but for real serviceable walking purposes, 
we should prefer it to be a trifle shorter. The 
skirt is kilt-plaited to a deep yoke from the waist, 
and the tunic, which is of the washerwoman or 
** l&veuse” style, as it is called, is bordered with 
a cross-band of silk to match; quite short in 
front, but the back is fuller and larger than those 
of last year, in this style, and draped in larger 
puffs. The bodice has a simulated waistband, 
and double, square collars. The buttons are of 
dead gold. Twenty to twenty-two yards of ma¬ 
terial will be required. Costs from 40 cents up 
to 60 per yard, according to the width and 
quality. 


light greys, pinks, and blues, for evening wear; 
and the darker colors for street-costumes. Its 
light texture will make it very popular for the 
coming season. This costume is made just to 
(894) 


Another, for a young miss of eight years old, 
has first, a skirt with a deep plaited flounce. The 
material is striped, either of woolen or cotton 
goods. Over this is a tunic, draped at the left 
side, and at the back. Corsage, Louis XV., over 
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a Test of white pique, fastened with little, gilt 
buttons. The tunic, corsage, and the sleeves are 
trimmed with a flat knife-plaiting, stitched down 
on both sides, forming a frill, top and bottom. 
The wide collar is of English embroidery. Ten 
to fourteen yards, according to width of material. 

Next, we have a pretty design for making up 
a breakfast-dress of the new, bordered chintzes, 


zephyr cloths, etc. One skirt, with demi-train, 
trimmed, first, with a knife-plaiting, six inches 
deep; above that, the border of the material, 
headed by a Hamburg edging. The long basque 
is made to fit the figure, with wide cpllar of the 
material to turn over; all trimmed with the 
border and edging to match the skirt. Pockets 
and cuffs to match. Fourteen to sixteen yards 



of bordered chintz. Price of bordered chintzes 
range from 10 to 30 cents per yard, in dark and 
light colors. 

Next, we have a dinner toilette of white cash- 
mere delaine, trimmed with black velvet. The 
skirt is cut in the princess shape, with a demi- 
train, and the under part, or skirt proper, has a 
trimming of three narrow knife-plaited ruffles. 
The tunic is slashed in front, and caught up in 


four places, by rosettes of black velvet ribbon. 
The revers at the bottom are faced with velvet. 
At the back, the fulness is arranged in looped 
drapery, forming a moderate pannier. The 
cuirass-bodice is cut square in front, and fastens 
under the band of velvet forming the trimming 
on the right side. On the left, the rosettes are 
continued in a line from the skirt. Elbow 
sleeves, frilled with narrow knife-plaiting, and 
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ornamented with rosette of velvet ribbon. From 
twenty to twenty-three yards will be required of 
twenty-seven inch material. One piece of inch 
wide velvet ribbon. One-half yard of velvet 
for revere. 



Next, we have a new design for a Casaquin 
bodice. It is made of striped silk or velvet, in 
any dark shade; equally suitable for the jacket 
of the same material as the suit. It is worn 
over a waistcoat, either like the skirt, or else of 
a contrasting color, and different material. The 
revers are of satin of the same shade. The 
fronts are fastened with a double row of buttons. 
The sleeves are trimmed simply with scalloped 
out tabs, coming from the outside seam, and 
ornamented with buttons. This would be a very 
suitable design for any of the pretty, light woolen 
fabrics, striped or plain, or both, as all costumes 
are made up of several designs of the same 
material; for instance, plain, striped, and figured 
may be seen in the same dress; therefore, we 
will have no trouble in remodeling old dresses, 


and can do it inexpensively, too, by adding some 
stripe, or figured, or both, to the old, plain, 
partly worn skirt. Four yards of striped silk 
or velvet will be required. 



We also give a good design for a balayeuse; 
the upper part to be made of muslin, and the 
frill of nainsook, with a band of lace insertion 
and edging. Either Valenciennes or Torchon are 
best for this purpose, as they bear the washing. 
This balayeuse can be buttoned upon a short 
walking-skirt. Make the band to fit the skirt 
upon which it is to be buttoned. The fulness, 
and the length, must be determined by the dress 
with which it is to be worn. 

For a little girl of four to six years, we have 
a pretty dress of French nainsook, cut princess 
in the back, and loose in front, into an elongated 
waist; on to this is box-plaited a deep flounce, 
tucked and edged with wide Hamburg embroidery. 
Two bands of the edging are placed on the sides, 
for the sash to pass through. The front of the 
waist is tucked in groups. Cuffs to match, and 
a wide, turned over collar, trimmed with the 
embroidery. 
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Fop a little boy of the same age, we have a 
pin-striped summer cassimer, with knickerbocker 
pants and blouse, with deep collars and revers, 
opening over a tucked shirt, furnished with a 



standing ruffle at the throat. The revere, cuffs, 
and trimming of the pants are of solid color, \ 
Vol. LXXV.—25. 


edged with a narrow, white worsted braid. 
Suitable for striped linen goods; trim with plain, 
dark blue, or brown. 



An out-door costume for a little girl is of ivory- 
colored serge, trimmed with crimson braid. The 
fronts are princess, and also the back; the latter 
being barred across with pointed tabs. The sides 
are kilt-plaited, and the pointed pockets are 
ornamented with buttons. The double collar is 
trimmed with braid, and tied at the throat with 
narrow, gros-grain ribbon, to match the braid. 


Patterns of these Every-Day dresses, or for the costumes 
In our colored fashion plate, or for our Children’s dresses, 
paletot, etc., may be had on application by letter enclosing 
price of pattern, of Mrs. M. A. Jones, Importer nnd Designer 
of Paper Patterns, No. 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Jones will also supply a new Chart, with all the lat¬ 
est Improvements, thoroughly taught. Price, §5.00. 

In sending for patterns, always send the number of inches 
around the bust, length of sleeve and around the waist. If 
for a child, name the age. Children’s suits, 25 cents; basque 
patterns, 25 cents; over-dress, etc., 25 centB. Remember 
that all these are late Paris patterns, and not the second-rate 
costumes offered elsewhere. 


addition to the patterns, here given, others c oh aZtoays 
be furnished, even \f not already described in “ Peterson." We 
give a list of a few, here, icith the prices: 

Plaited Basque, with or without Yoke, .... 25 cents 

Coat Basque,.25 “ 

English Coat,.25 “ 

Single-Breast Coat,.’.25 “ 

Double-Breast Coat, .... ’ .25 “ 

Cutaway Coat and Vest, . . 25 “ 

Plain Basque,. .!!!.. 25 “ 

Polka and Fancy Basque, .25 “ 

Princess Dress,.25 *' 

“ Polonaise, . * .. 9 c u ' 

Dolman Vial to, .. or, .« 

Bouffant Overskirt, \ 25 “ 

Revere , " 25 ** 

Flowing “ ..; ; ; 25 « 

Children’s and Misses’Dresses,.. . . 25 •* 

Boys’ Dresses.25 11 

Misses’ and Children’s Lingerie Patterns, 25 * 
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SUITS FOR BOY AND GIRL: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 

BT EMILY H. MAY. 



We give, for our Supplement, this month, two j 
costumes—one for a boy of six to eight years, one 
for a little girl of two to three years. 

For the boy’s suit, we give the jacket and 
pants, complete. The jacket consists of the 
upper front, complete. At A A, there is a seam j 
to make it fit the neck, which seam ends at the j 
star. The under, or other half of the ront, is j 
cut exactly like the upper, only leaving off the 
double-breasted part. The front line of this 
half is continued down to X, where the dotted 
line shows when the pattern is turned over. \ 
This little flap is to fill up the space where the 
(398) 


jacket is rounded off at the bottom. The pants 
have the back and front waistband shown by the 
dotted lines. 

For the little girl’s costume, we give the prin¬ 
cess front, and the elongated back, with the 
skirt and sleeve—one half of each. The sleeve 
is entire. The skirt is to be kilted, and joined 
to the back. 

B. —Sleeve. 

D. —Half of back. 

C. —Half of kilted skirt. 

E. —Pocket. 

See, for all these, the Supplement. 
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WAX FLOWERS. No. 5. 

BY MBS. E. S. L. THOMPSON. 



rig. 1 Fig. 2. 

the Virginia ivy. high as the point 6. Press the pieces together 

Materials ,—One package light yellow wax ; one with the warmth of the hand ; then dip the rose 
bottle carmine; one bottle Victoria carmine; one leaf-mould in water, shake off the drops, and 
bunch cap wire, (such as you buy at millinery vein your leaves, using the back of the mould to 
stores); one large size rose leaf-mould, for veiuing get the most perfect veins. Now, cut eight pieces 
your leaves. Cut the cap wire apart, and shred two sizes larger, stem and vein in the same man- 
off the thread. Now cut ten pieces two and ner, and sixteen pieces two sizes smaller, stem 
a-half inches long, and wind these pieces with and vein as before. You are now ready to spray 
narrow strips of the yellow wax. Now, with your leaves together. This ivy is five-leaved, as 
your cutting-pin, cut eight pieces the size and you will see by Fig. 2. Arrange as shown in the 
shape of Fig. 1. Lay in you stem-wire, which illustration, Fig. 2. It is very nice for looping 
you have prepared between two pieces, up as up lace curtains. 


HANDKERCHIEF BORDER. 

In the front of the number, we give, printed j hand, and also to make breakfast-caps of, using 
in colors, a design for a handkerchief border. them for the crowns, and the edge forms the bor- 
Work in blue, (French embroidery cotton,) on der, with a crGpe lisse frill beneath. Bows of 
a fine, hem-stitched handkerchief. Buttonhole ribbon to match are the only trimming required, 
the edge, and above the hem, work the design. Some handkerchiefs are worked in two colors, 
Colored handkerchiefs are quite the rage for the red and blue, pink and blue, and are very stylish. 

(399) 
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KNITTED SHAWL. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVEB. 


In the front of the number, we give an engrav¬ 
ing of a knitted shawl. The materials required 
are six ounces white and six ounces blue single 
zephyr, or Shetland floss; one pair long knitting- 
pins, No. 10. 

This shawl is easily made, as it is in plain knit¬ 
ting throughout. It is a half or three-cornered 
shawl, as seen in the design, and the work is be¬ 
gun at the edge of the border; that is, you must 
cast on the stitches for both sides of the shawl; 
seven hundred stitches with the white wool. 

Work six rows, and in each alternate row knit 
two together, at the beginning, middle and end 
of the row. 

Six rows blue, Bix rows white, twenty-four 
rows blue, six rows white, six rows blue. Knit 
the remainder of the shawl with white. 


The fringe is of the blue wool. It is made by 
knitting the wool four times double upon steel 
needles—No. 14—as you would knit a garter; 
knit as tightly as possible. When you have fin¬ 
ished the knitting, steam it until quite damp over 
boiling water, and while damp, iron it with a flat 
iron until dry. Put a cloth over the wool, and 
be careful not to scorch. Pull out the knitting 
gently, so as not to take out the crimp. Cut it 
in lengths of ten inches, keeping the four strands 
together, and with a large-eyed, wool needle 
draw through the outer loop of border. Bind 
round four strands of the wool, with white floss 
silk at equal distances. When the fringe is tied 
in, the shawl is complete. This will be found a 
very serviceable design for a summer wrap, as it 
is comparatively light, yet sufficiently warm. 


TIDY IN INDIAN EMBROIDERY. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVEB. 


In the front of the number, we give, as an 
extra colored pattern, a design for a tidy, or anti¬ 
macassar, in Indian embroidery, and waved 
braid. 

This is quite a new stylo of work, but a very 
beautiftil effect is produced by it, by a very 
simple process. The materials are, three stripes 
of book-muslin five inches wide, and twenty-two 
inches long; eighteen yards Vandyke braid, No. 
2; crochet cotton, No. 2; knitting cotton, No. 6 ; 
stripe of traced pink cambric. 

The embroidery is formed by passing a needle 
filled with soft knitting-cotton from edge to edge 
of the design; the little curves at the edge are 
formed by the loops left in passing the needle to 
and fro, as in darning. The cotton thus left at 
the back of the tracing produces a soft, raised 
effect. 

If ladies are, in the least, given to drawing their 
work too tightly, it is best to have a small piece 
(400) 


of toile cir4e placed under the glazed cambric 
upon which the tracing is drawn. 

The effect of the work is very beautiful; it has 
the appearance of an appliqut design, but is far 
more simple work than can be imagined from its 
appearance. Experienced workers, to whom we 
have shown the antimacassars, have exclaimed: 
“ Appliqu6, but how troublesome it must be to 
work in a material like book-muslin!” We 
have then shown them the back of the work, and 
they have been astonished at so excellent an 
effect by such a simple process. The stripe will 
serve for a very pretty border for curtains, or 
stripes to intermix with crewel work stripes for 
curtains. 

The muslin must be Bmoothly tacked upon the 
tracing. Always work from the bottom of the 
leaf, and from the stalk end of the leaves. The 
stalks may be worked in ordinary stitch, or 
merely darned, if preferred. 
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WINDOW CURTAIN: ANTIQUE LACE 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER 



This Swiss muslin curtain has a wide insertion, 
seven to nine inches wide, for the centre stripe. 
It is in imitation of antique lace, several designs 
of which we have given. Use point lace braid 
for the outlines of the design, and fill in with 
lace stitches of medium-sized thread. Lay the 
insertion upon the Swiss, turning the corners 


neatly at the bottom, and finish the edge, where 
the joint comes, with the braid. A narrow inser¬ 
tion is let into the Swiss border, and is finished 
with a lace edge, to match. This curtain hangs 
flat, like a shade, and is put up at the window 
witlj brass rings upon a pole. It is one of the 
most fashionable that has come out for years. 

(401) 
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CROCHETED BODICE FOR A CHILD OF ONE 
TO TWO YEARS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials required, white wool, (Germantown,) 
or single zephyr, or cotton. 

The bodice is worked lengthwise. Work back¬ 
wards and forwards one double into the back 
horizontal loop of each stitch until you have made 
the bodice the size required, join round. 

For the shoulder-straps, work on the ten centre 
stitches of the back, work one double into each 
stitcb for eight rows, then work on half the ten 
stitches in the same way until the strap is long 
enough. Make the other shoulder-strap in the 
same way, sew to the front of bodice, as shown 
in the design. 

For the edge of straps and the top of bodice, 
work one single into a stitch, three chain, pass 
over one stitch, and repeat. The bodice is passed 
over the child’s head. 


DESIGNS FOR BRETONNE LACE. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER 




These designs may be used for trimming dresses, 
fichus, cravats. Bobinett lace and footing are 
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used for the foundation, 
darned in with linen floss. 


The patterns are 
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FASHIONABLE BAG. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



The bag is cut in two pieces; it is made of 
light bronze silk, lined with white. The em¬ 
broidery is worked with pale blue silk, on velvet 
of a darker bronze. The velvet is sewn to the 
silk, after the embroidery is worked; the sides 
are then sewn together, and finished by tassels 
of blue and bronze. The bag is drawn together 
by ribbon strings. 



To form this pocket, cut a piece of undressed ' this will form a pocket for one pair of shoes, 
holland or crash, twenty-seven inches long, and j leaving a flap to turn over at the top measuring 
six wide, and ornament it with cross-stitch de- j five inches; a length of ribbon is attached to the 
signs worked with colored ingrain cotton; turn edge of the flap, and is passed round the pocket, 
one end up eleven inches, sew up at both sides; i and tied in front. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

What Makes a Good Story. —Wo receive, so often, man¬ 
uscripts from young authors, with a request to criticise their 
short-comiugs, if rejected, that we havo thought a few gen¬ 
eral hints on story-writing may not bo out of place. To 
answer every such request, individually, is impossible: it 
would quito monopolize our timo; we will, therefore, say 
what wo havo to say, briefly, and onco for all. 

Tho London Quarterly Review, ono of the best of critical 
authorities, says, in a recent article, that the chief excellence 
of fictitious writing “ lies in the construction of tho story, 
since it is by this, that the highest development is given 
to action and character.” It cites Thackeray os an illustra¬ 
tion of tho want of this faculty. Great as Thackeray is, ho 
will never bo generally popular, becauso, to quoto tho Quar¬ 
terly, tl^e genius of tho moralist predominates over that of 
tho story-teller.” Tho same is true of Georgo Eliot, at least 
in her later fictions. Take “Daniel Deronda,” for examplo. 
This, again to quote tho Quarterly, 44 evidently tho work of 
a powerful and ingenious mind, shows what an incalculable 
mistake in art is made by those novelists, who sacrifice action 
to analysis, and manners to metaphysics.” On tho other 
hand, very indifferent writers, those even without a tithe 
of tho genius of Thackcry or Georgo Eliot, havo become, and 
will remain, popular, simply because they recognized tho 
great fact, that the chief excellence of tho novelist's art lies 
in tho construction of the story. 

These views are not new; they havo always been main¬ 
tained in this magazine; scores of times, in noticing late 
novels, we have recurred to them. Only lust month, in re¬ 
viewing somo fictions by Henry James, Jr., wo dwelt on 
them, asserting that, though Mr. James was a very brilliant 
essayist, whoso diction was always crisp, whoso stylo was 
almost perfect, ho was not, as a novelist, an artist. As ono 
of his best friends, in a recent “ Atlantic,” says, “ An artist 
must portray, and he does not portray—he only analyzes.” 
The whole school to which ho belongs, and which is getting 
more and more noisy, if not influential, is on tho some 
wrong track. Making “ studies of character” is the cant 
phrase. Now, if any reader of this article is ambitious of ex¬ 
celling as a novelist, wo warn him, or her, not to take “ such 
a departure.” Make your plot interesting; and do this 
naturally; then, through it, developo action and character, 
and you will succeed. Fail in tho latter, and you Btill will 
succeed, after a sort. Fail in all but tho first, and you will, 
nevertheless, bo popular, though only in a melo-dramatio 
fashion. In a word, the story is tho first requisite. 

A New Style or Dressing the hair is becoming quite 
prevalent in Paris. Tbo hair is simply ported In front, and 
waved or crimped os may best suit tho stylo of the face, and 
coiled at tho back in a braided knot rather low. A largo 
flower at ono sido of this knot is tho only ornament sanc¬ 
tioned. This stylo is exceedingly becoming to ndfcny faces, 
though uot to all. Let our fair readers try for themselves. 

Old Photographs may be used, advantageouly, by pasting 
them on lamp screens, or on folding screens for tho table, 
and subsequently glazing them. A friend of ours has just 
mado an upper bordor to tho dado of her small boudoir, of 
photographs varnished and set in rod velvet, with a wood 
beading top and bottom. 
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Sleep is the Best Stimulant. —The bcstjxwsible thing to 
do when you feel too weak to carry anything through is to 
go to bed, and sleep for a week, if you can. This is tho 
only recuperation of brain-power, the only actual recupera¬ 
tion of brain-force, because during sleep the brain Is in a 
state of rest, in a condition to receive and appropriate parti¬ 
cles of nutriment from the blood, which take the place 01 
those which have been consumed in previous labor, since 
the very act of thinkiug consumes or bums up solid parti¬ 
cles, as every turn of the wheel or -screw of the Btcamer is 
tho result of consumption by fire of the fuel in tho furnace. 
The supply of consumed brain substance can only be had 
from the nutritivo particles in the blood, which were 
obtained from the food eaten previously; and tho bruin is 
so constituted that it can best receive and appropriate to 
itself those nutritive particles duriug a state of rest, of quiet, 
and stillness of sleep. Mere stimulants supply nothing in 
themselves. They goad the brain and force it to a greater 
consumption of its substance, until that substance has been 
so exhausted that there is not power enough left to receive 
a supply, just as men are, sometimes, so near death by thirst 
and starvation that there is not power enough left to 
swallow anything, and all is over. 

Complaints are Sometimes Made to us that money, sent 
to parties advertising in “ Peterson,” has miscarried, or else 
that tho articles ordered have not been received. In all such 
cases, tho proper course is to write to tho persons advertising, 
and not to us. Wo are not responsible for remittances, un¬ 
less they are for subscriptions to tho magazine, and unless 
even then, they are remitted as we direct. Failures will oc¬ 
casionally occur, in receiving goods, as well os in receiving 
money. Wo open our advertising department to firms, and 
others wishing to set forth to the public, tho desirability of 
their waroe, etc. These advertisements, moreover, are a con¬ 
venience to our subscribers, many of whom may wish to 
purchase tho very articles advertised. But wo do not, any 
more than other publishers of papers or magazines, under¬ 
take any guarantee in the matter. In one case, an adver¬ 
tiser failed; of course wo wero never responsible for him: 
nor aro we for any. Wo should havo thought that this wna 
patent to everybody, however, and that it required no 
explanation. 

Cone Frames are very easily mode, and tho materials ore 
accessible to all. Cut them out tho required size in mill- 
board, nail bits of fir cones round the edg-s, and then gluo 
on acorns, twigs, small cones, and dead leaves, and varnish 
them all over. Tho mill-board should bo secured to tho glass 
with strong carpenters’ glue, as also in making tho cork 
frames, which aro merely rough morsels of cork treated in 
the same way as tho cones. 

Occupation or Some Kind is indispensable, if you would 
bo healthy, or oven happy. A life of luxurious idloncss is a 
fertilo source of crime, hypochondria, hysteria, etc., etc. 
Better oven havo a hobby, provided it is an innocent one, 
than dawdlo aw ay timo. 

44 Each Number Excels The Frankford (Pa.) Gazette 
says: 44 Each number of Peterson’s Magazine, that popular 
lady's monthly, seems to excel previous issues.” 
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Still Tub To Get Up Clubs.— The low price at which > Back Numbers of this Magazine can be had of all news- 


“Peterson” is afforded to dubs has no paralell. For instance, \ 
we send, at $L62^£ each, postage paid, four copies of the ] 
magazine for one year, and an extra copy as premium, to j 
the person getting up tho club; or fire copies, at $1.60 each, \ 
and both an extra copy of the magazine, and a copy of “ Christ j 
Blessing Little Children,” as premiums: all postage free. \ 
Or six copies, at $1.60 each, and an extra oopy as premium, j 
for getting np the club; or seven copies, at $1.60 each, and < 
both an extra oopy of the magazine, and a copy of “ Christ j 
Blessing Little Childreu,” as premiums: all postage free, i 
See the Prospectus, for these, as well os other clubs. No \ 
magazine gives as much for the money as this. At such low J 
figures, everybody can ufford to take “ Peterson.” You had j 
bettor, at once, avail yourselves of these low prices, as they \ 
will not, probably, bo long offored. ' 

Addition$ to clubs, wo may add, can be made at tho price 
paid by the rest of tho club. If enough additional sub- > 
scribers aro sent, to make up a second club, the person ' 
sending them will become entitled to a second premium, or 
premiums. Always notify ns, however, when a second club ; 
Is completed. These additions may bo made, moreover, at t 
any time during tho year Back numbers to January can j 
always be supplied. < 

Care or the Hair. —Keep the hair clean, in the first placo, 
and avoid the use of pomades and hair-oils. Nature pro- ; 
vide;} all tho oil required to dcvclopc its natural gloss and ; 
adherent beauty. But she docs not open the oil-glands ! 
without demanding some effort on the part of the recipient' 
of the treasure. Continuous brushing is the price to be paid, ; 
and this requires nothing but putionco and perseverance. \ 
Neither should tho time devoted to this purposo be looked ' 
upon os wasted, for hair brushing has a specially soothing > 
influence. Fifty strokes of the brush before retiring will { 
make the stiffest and driest hair pliant and glossy. Tho \ 
experiment is worth trying, and if persevered in will doubt- < 
less provo successful, while the doso may bo increased with j 
still more decided effect. 

Requests roa Patterns for tho Work-Table, etc., aro ) 
complied with, as much as possible, the proferenco always t 
being given to those for which wo have most requests. 
But it is impossible to comply with every request We j 
should have to print a magazine of a thousand pages \ 
monthly to do this. j 

“All is Not Gold That Glitters” Is a trito saying,but j 
one that cannot bo too often repeated. The world is full of 
shams. Half the world is engaged In trying to impose on i 
the other half, socially, financially, politically, etc., etc. j 
Wise peoplo are on their guard. It is only tho fools that l 
are taken in. > 

Scrap-Book for Children. —Cut pieces of brown holland ) 
to ono given size, bind them with colored braid, and then : 
paste in tho pictures. When sufficient aro ready, attach \ 
them by a bow of tho braid, at top and bottom, and tho ) 
scrap-book is complete. * > 

Contributors Must Keep copies of thoir articles, if they 
wish them preserved. Wo do not undertake to return arti- j 
cles which we cannot use. j 

“Than Ever Before.”— The Fremont (0.) Journal says: < 
“ Peterson’s Magazine, in its seventy-fifth volume, is moro * 
vigorous and thriving than before.” ; 

Alwats Have Some Nice Book, or magazine, at hand, \ 
to read at odd moments of leisure. i 


dealers, or of the publisher. In cose the newsdealers should 
happen to bo out of them, or should say they were out of 
priut, write to us, enclosing the price, and the back number, 
or numbers, will be forwarded, postage free, by return of mail. 

“ No Superior.” —The Littleton (Pa.) Nows says: “ Peter¬ 
son’s Magazine has no superior as a lady’s companion.” 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Mrs. Hole’s Cook-Book. By Jit's. Sarah J. Hale. 1 cot, 
12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. I 'ctermm <X* Brothers. — The subject 
of good cooking is attracting unusual attention at this time. 
In many of tho principal cities cooking clubs are being 
formed, whose object is to teach cooking to young ladies. 
Cooking is thus becoming, as it ought to become, a fashion¬ 
able art. Our grandmothers considered good cooking just 
as much a necessary part of an education, as spelling, or 
writing, and infinitely more so than French, or music, or 
other mere accomplishments. Tho book before us is ono of 
the very best of its kind, and coutains innumerable receipts, 
which we have ourselves tested, and which wo know to be 
good. If a wife wishes to make homo happy, she will find 
that a personal knowledge of cooking will help very much 
towards it It would be a delicate compliment, occasionally, to 
make some choice dish herself, which she knew her husband 
liked. And if she should wish, for this purpose, some nice 
dish, we would refer her to the volume before us. 

Bonne-Marie. By Henry GrCvUle. Translated by Mary 
Neal Sherwood. 1 vol., 12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson 
<fc Brothers. —Another of those graphic and powerful fictions, 
illustrating life in France, which, in their way, aro quite 
equal to tho Russian uovels by tbo same author. Tho scene 
of this story opons in Normandy, is transferred thence to 
Paris, and finally returns to tho sea coast whence it started. 
The action of the tale never flags, but, from first to last, is 
full of movement. There is, moreover, no exaggeration, 
and no falso sentiment The story, in fact, is intensely 
realistic. Tho translation is a very excellent one. 

Spiritual Manifestations. By Charles Beecher. 1 ro/., 12mo. 
Boston: Lee & Sltrpard. —The author has dedicated this work, 
to use his own words, “ to all sincere Spiritualists of every 
name.” Ho does not iutend it, ho says, to be controversial. 
If any passages of a polemic spirit occur, they are through 
inadvertence, and ho apologizes for them in advance. The 
book fully bears out these words. It is written in an ear¬ 
nest, sincere spirit, that will command respect, even where 
it does not convince. 

Sir Gibbi*. By George MacDonald, LL. D. 1 vo&* 8ro. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Uppincott tk Co. —Mr. MacDonald is al¬ 
ways at home in the Highlands, where the scene of this 
story is laid. His descriptions of scenery ore, perhaps, not 
quite so vivid as those of Mr. Black, but his characters aro 
always well drawn, and his purpose is always noble. We 
can cordially oommend this new fiction, though it is hardly 
as, good, perhaps, os some of its predecessors. 

Designs in Outline for Art-Needlework. Edited by Lncrctia 
P. Hale. 1 ro/., l2mo. Boston: S. W. TUUm d~ Co.- —A very 
excellent scries of designs, each engraved, fnll-eize, on a 
large sheet, and folded into the volume. For ladm», fond of 
art-needlework, we can honestly recommend this l»ook. 

Plain Ncedincork. Edited by Lucretla P. Hale. 1 ml,, 12 mo. 
Boston: S. W. Tilton & Co. —If you want a eonei>o littlo 
treatise on sewing, knitting, mending, etc., etc., buy this 
neat volume. It is Illustrated with some twenty diagrams. 

At the Bock of the Moon. By A. Lunar Wray. 1 tv /., 12ruo. 
Boston: Lee A Shepard.— This is a satire in vrr**, in which 
the author hits out, without sparing, at the follies of the 
day. Tho volume is noatly printed. 
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OUB ARM-CHAIR. < 

•So Little Money.” — A lady write*: M We hare had t 
your magazine in our family for several yean; and my hus- j 
band says it is a mystery to him how you can afford to give > 
so much, for so little moneyThe secret is our immense l 
r 0ditlon. We prefer a small profit ou a large circulation, to | 
A large profit on a small one. ** Peterson,” in oonsequenco, > 
is able to give better engravings, better fashions, better 
stories, etc., etc., than any other, at the same price, and com- l 
mand such a circulation, that all the other lady’s books in 
the United States, combined, fail to have as large a one. It 
has become a saying, these last years, that without “ Peter¬ 
son,” you nro out of fashion. 

The Wavrrly Novels for Five Dollars.—A full set of 
“ Peterson'§ New and Cheap Edition/or the Million of The Wav- 
erly Novels" by Sir Walter Scott, in Twenty-six large oc¬ 
tavo volumes, paper cover, will be sent to any one by mail, post¬ 
paid, on remitting Five Dollars for tho same, in a letter, to 
the Publishers, T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 306 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Po. At this low price, every Family in 
the land should remit Five Dollars to the Publishers, at once, 
and thus possess themselves of a full and complete set of the 
finest novels ever written. 

Advertisements inserted in this magazine at reasonable 
prices. “ Peterson” has had, for more than twenty years, a 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world. It goes to every county, village and cross-roads, and 
is therefore tho best advertising medium in the United 
States. Address Peterson’s Magazine, Philadelphia. 

Nature Receives the Credit of having developed many 
exquisite and beautiflil complexions, which in reality are 
due solely to the use of Laird’s “ Bloom of Youth.” Sold by 
druggists everywhere. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 

[Medical Botany—Of the Garden, Field and Forest.] 

BY ABRAM LIYRZEY, U. D. 

No. V. — Garden Plants, co n t i nu e d. 

Being anxious to get out into the fields and forests, and 
Foam through the extensive domains of Nature, we will pass 
briefly, in review, a few more plants cultivated in gardens. 

XXV. — Anisnm—Anise is an anmlal plant, about one foot 
high, a native of Egypt, introduced into the south of Europe, 
cultivated on the continent, and occasionally seen In the 
gardfns of this country. What is called Star-aniseed is de¬ 
rived from an evergreen tree growing in China and Japan, 
and is much used-in France to flavor liquors. Aniseed is a 
grateful, aromatic carminative, and has been used from the 
earliest times in flatulent colic, and a corrector of unpleasant 
and griping pnrgatives. The late Prof. Meigs was partial to 
a preparation to remove persistent accumulations of flatus or 
gas from the bowels, in which this* seed entered: Mako a 
strong infusion of aniseed, strain off half a pint, add half an 
ounce of manna, and stir in half an ounce of carbonate of 
magnesia. Take lu wineglassful doses every few hours. 
The oil of anise enters into paregoric, and gives it a pleasant 
flavor and taste. 

XXVI. — Fmnndum — Fennel: Common, Officinal, and Sired, 
are the three varieties, all of which have an aromatic odor 
and taste, dependent, like the anise, upon a volatile oil. 
These several species are natives of Southern Europe, but 
the sweet-fennel is largely cultivated In onr gardens, which 
with that imported from Germany, supplies tho demand of 
the trade. It is an excellent corrector of nauseous and grip¬ 
ing medicines, such as senna, jalap, etc. An infusion of 


these seeds is much better for mothers to give Infants and 
young children, than catnip and soot teas, in cases of flatu¬ 
lent colic. A still better plan is to give the infdsion by 
enema, which acts more promptly, without interfering with 
digestion or the stomach. 

XXVII.—Oonm, Caraway. This is a biennial and umbel¬ 
liferous plant, with stem about two feet high; a native of 
Europe, growing wild in many localities, and cultivated in 
many places there and here. The seeds mature in the second 
year, aud are threshed out by our good German mothers on 
a cloth, like they are wont to gather their crops of mustard 
seed. The Medical Properties are similar to those of anise 
and fennel, and may be administered in strong infusions 
(sweetened,) to infants and children in cases of simple pain 
or flatulent colic. 

The seeds are much baked in cakes, especially by the 
Irish, and in broad by the Germans, to both of which they 
give an agreeable flavor (to those who like it), and at the 
same time stimulate tho digestive organs. 

XXVIII .—Cochlearia Armoracia, from Cochlear , a spoon, 
from the form of the leaves of some species. Horseradish .— 
A perennial plant, possessing a long, fleshy, white, acrid 
root; flower-stem from two to three feet high, radical leaves, 
very large, oblong and petioled, while the stem leaves are 
lanceolate, incised and sessile. Flowers small, white. Gen¬ 
erally cultivated in gardens, moist places, along drains, etc. 
Medical Properties. —The pungent root of this plant is a 
favorito condiment, stimulating tho secretions, and promot¬ 
ing appetite. It is one of our best anti-scorbutics. It is 
useful in dropsy attended with feeble digestion and debility; 
also in palsy and chronic rheumatism, both as an internal 
and external remedy. Finely grated horse-radish root thor¬ 
oughly rubbed up with white sugar, and token slowly is 
very good in recent cases of hoarsoness. It will sometime* 
promptly u cloar tho throat,” and enable tho young lady to 
fulfil her engagement The beneficial effects of the wilted 
leaves, steeped in hot vinegar, or otherwise, and applied In 
cases of ephemeral fevers, headaches, etc., are well known to 
every mother in the country. Gardon plants will bo con¬ 
cluded in next number, after which wo shall Invite tho read¬ 
ers of “ Peterson” to walk forth with ns into Nature’s wide 
domain, while we gather In many valuable medicinal treas¬ 
ures, which may be of especial benefit to many mothers 
throughout the country. 


MANAGEMENT OF INFANTS. 
Clothing. —The preparation of baby's wardrobe is usually 
l a source of great pleasure and interest to the mother. Of 
| course the size and magnificence of it, very much depends 
| upon the purse of tho parents. Immense amounts of money 
? can be lavished on expensive embroidery for trimming the 
| drosses, eta, but the little one will bo no more comfortable 
| for all that; perhaps, rather, the contrary. Rich trimming 
| on tho bottom of dresses is all well enough; but in order to 
} have tho sleeves and neck “ correspond” with the’skirt, em- 
£ broidery, that is too often starched, is placed around the 
\ neck and wrists, and the poor littlo victim of a mother’s 
| vanity is made uncomfortable with all its finery. 

| A baby (if there are means to accomplish it,) should have 
| plenty of clothes made of soft, fine material; we need not say 
\ that they should be neatly made. Let the money that is to 
\ be expended, be put In tho quality and quantity, rather than 
\ in the ornament of tho wardrobe; the fine, embroidered 
^ cloak and hood, in which baby is to be first exhibited to a circle 
\ of admiring friends, had better bo much plainer, and a finer 
s flannel or a softer muslin purchased instead. 

\ Baby’s “ basket” should, of course, be prepared and ready 
t some time before he is expected to make his appearance. A 
]■ good-sized, low, square or oval basket is used for-this pur- 
s pose. It shquld be well covered with pink or bine muslin; 
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aad over that some dotted mull should be put, and tied here j fresh when required. The “ pitch,” or flannel diaper, Is not 
and there with bows of ribbon to match the blue or pink under j required fora very young child; but as he grows older, it 
covering. Pockets may be made on the sides, to hold a tiny j will be found indispensable, the linen napkin not being 
brush (a r erg soft ono), some strong thread, a bodkin, some bob- \ sufficient to protect the clothes of the child or mother. Some 
bin, a spool of thread, a bit of flannel, with a needle or two in \ mothers use a half square of gum cloth, in place of the 
it, a pair of scissors, etc. We mention these things, as they are ] flannel; but this is very reprehensible, it is so heatiug, that ft . 
sometimes used in the dressing of a baby. We know that < chafes the child very much. Even the flannel is not good 
no good housekeeper and good mother will leave repairing ; on this account, but has to be used, till the child has 
baby’s wardrobe till she is dressing him; but emergencies < attained sufficient strength to have acquired such habits as 
will arise, in which strings will slip or break, just as they ' will no longer render it Decenary. 

areb -ing tied, or a button come off when it should not j Too much cannot be said against the practice of taking 

Having filled the pocket with what may be necessary, add j off a wet napkin, drying it, and usigg it again even the 
a good, useful pin-cushion, well filled with medium-sized < third or fourth time; it should never be used even the 
pins, and several small safety-pins for petticoats, bodices, \ second time. Much washing will not be necessary; when 

etc., and larger ones for the napkins. I half-a-dozen napkins have been used once, let them bo rinsed 

At the bottom of the basket put the square of *o/l, fine ( out of cold water only, (If warm is not at hand,) anti tlior- 
flannol, which will be used as a shawl to wrap baby in. \ oughly dried, and rubbed over with a hot iron. This may 
This may be either simply bound with white ribbon, button- j seem troublesome, but It really takes but little time, and 
holed around the edge, or more or less elaborately embroid- $ will compensate in the comfort of the child, who will thus 
ered, Then put in, not a dress, but a soft night-dress, j bo kept from chafing, and, In consequence, comfort to the 
without any starch. The dress will, ^perhaps, make the ( nerves of the mother. But at the weekly wash the napkins 
bosket look prettily, but baby is kept so wrapped up during ! should have a thorough washing, and a good boil. Not a 
the first month in which he opens his wondering eyes on < particle of soda must be used. The night flannel shirt should 
this strange world of ours, that nothing but plenty of clean f be hung up, not by the fire, to dry, but in the good, freeh 
night-dresses are used, at first. A white shirt is, therefore, \ air, though it must bo also aired by the fire, or in a warm 
totally unnecessary at first, and it is needless to tire the baby j room, before putting on for the night, 
with putting on more clothes than are necessary. j After the band and compress aro left off, care must bo 

The soft flannel petticoat should como next. Then tho < taken that the flannel shirt has not shrunk so much that the 
shirt, either made of flannel, or knit of the softest wool, J bowels are left uncovered; this is most important, especially 
very elastic, and with littlo sleeves; for the upper part of the J as the “ second summer” and teething time approaches, 
arm is almost as sensitive as the chest to cold. The napkin j Tho time for changing the baby from his long clothes to 

should be especially soft; many mothers make tho napkins, j tho short ones, varies often, as to tho convenience of the 
for the first use, of pieces of old linen, (bo sure not muslin), < mother. Sometimes the young man grows so rapidly that 
sheets, etc., or have the new ones used as towels, and washed ( the process is hastened, and sometimes it is done sooner that 
many tunes, before baby will need them. Then, the body < ho may become accustomed to the change, before tho cold 
band, which should be a little less than a quarter of a yard J weather sets in. Socks are, of course, discarded for the first 
in depth, and long enough td go abound baby’s body once, S littlo shoes and stockings; but, notwithstanding this, no 
and with a good, large lap so as to keep the navel compress ^ doubt the baby feels tho change about his little legs. The 
In place. The compress should also be ready for use when < short dresses should not be made too short, but enough so, 
the nurse should require it, which will not bo Just at first. < to escape his stepping on them, when ho begins to push a 
A couple of soft old towels to wipe baby with, and a roll of chair about. The night-clgthes should still be kept long; 
old linen rags. A pair of pretty, little socks may bo added, and baby's feet warm night as well as day. 
and our l>askot will be complete, with its saucer of the best The present fashion for long stockings for young children 
white soap, and a box of violet powder, or pulverised starch, is a most wise one: to bo suro the little fat legs look much 
or oat-meal of the very fined sort, with a powder puff, and a prettier peeping above the short socks, and is well enough 
■moll, good sponge, or piece of soft old flannel to wash with, in the warm summer weather; but at the first approach of 
A flannel apron, or a common crib-blanket, should be placed cold autumn winds, long stockings, reaching above the 
on top, with a small pot of cold cream, or a saucer of lard, knee, should be put on. Jt is not till later on in baby life, 
from which all tho salt has been washed. It will be seen that littlo drawers are substituted for tho napkin; these will 
that in this arrangement we have made baby’s basket, not bo indispensable to protect the little person from cold, 
a sham affair, but one of use and comfort to him, and to the 
mother, or nurse; for wo would strenuously advise tho same 
arrangement of the contents ns long as baby is baby. The 
sponge, and soap, and powder, etc., are all at hand first, to 
use when the baby has been washed, then his band, and 
napkin, and sheet, and so on, till the night-dress and 
blanket, or sheet, come last; all Is reached, without tossing, 
and the washing and dressing process much expedited. Of 
course, later on, when tho dress and white petticoat are to 
bo used, they can take their proi>or places. 

All habv’s first clothes aro made much fhorter than they 
bsed to he; this is very sensible, for tho unnecessary length 
of skirt was a trial to the baby, as well as to his mother; tho 
hoisting and lifting to get tho clothes disentangled was 
very wearing. 

The habit of putting starch In a baby’s clothes Is very ob¬ 
jectionable, and if It must be used, let it be only tho thinnest 
kind of water-starch, and then only put in tho bottom of 
, ftte skirts. 

There should be a set of night flannel pettiooate, which 
should Ik* soft, of course, but need not be so fine as the day 
ones, and a sufficient number of them, to always have them 
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OUB NEW COOK-BOOK. 


The octagon Is composed of eight words of six letters each. 1 
Each point is the same vowel, that begins and ends each \ 
word. The horizontal words read from left to right, and the \ 
perpendiculars and diagonals downward. Commence with 
the top line, and follow, in order, around to tho right. 1. > 
To enclose. 2. To shed. 3. To show. 4. To tempt. 5. j 
Complete. 6. To pass away. 7. To unfold. 8. To emit \ 
Marblehead , Mate, Harry. | 

No. 13.— NUMERICAL ENIGMA. j 

I am composed of thirteen letters. j 

My 2, 6,12 is an apimal. | 

My 10, 3,1,12 is an insect. j 

My 4, 9, 7 is a place of deposit > 

My 11,1,13 is an auxiliary verb. j 

My 10,3,5, 8 is profit. j 

My wholo is the name of a famous and delightful book, j 
Lyme Center ,^T. H. Kittie M. Bliss, j 

NO. 14.— CHARADE. 

My first is either, as you choose, j 

A fish; an herb; a beam of light; < 

My second is a word we use > 

Ofttimes to signify unite; < 

My third is of a house a part; > 

My whole is ono renowned in art \ 

Btjfieldy Mast. L. D. T. 

No. 15.— SQUARE PUZZLE. j 

Divide a square into sixteen smaller squares, in which 
arrange the numbers from 1 to 16 so thnt added horizontally, 5 
perpendicularly or diagonally, each line will bo 34; and tho \ 


square being divided into four equal parts, tho sum of tho 
four numbers in each shall be 34. Etha Brock. 

Prescott, Kan. 

No. 16.— syncopations. 

1. Syncopate the chief part, and get great warmth. 2. 
Syncopate employed, And leave to i>urclia»e. 3. Syncope to 
a loud noise, and find a tree. 4. Syncopate a motion of tho 
feet, and get a small fish. 5. Syncopate violently, and leavo 
sacred. Aunt Vina. 

Winona , Minn. 

Answers Next Month. 

Answers to Last Month’s Puzzles. 

No. 8. 

ESCAPE 
E S X 

M T C 

I A I 

N T T 

E N D I T E E 

N N M 

E BE 

R A R 

V 6 0 

ENGAGE 

No. 9. 

Class, lass, sal, la. 

No. 10. 

Anne. Emma. Martha. Eliza. May. 

No. 11. 

S 

TOP 

COLON 

MONODON 


To Correspondents. 

Our correspondents will please send no puzzles or answers 
on postal cards. 

We received answers to puzzles in the March number 
from about one hundred and fifty persons. We cannot print 
their names, as they would occupy too much space. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

SOUPS. 

Scotch Broth.— Put a pint of Scotch (not pearl) barley Into 
a gallon of cold water, with a largo carrot cut Into dice, 
three onions, and throe pounds scrag-end of a nock of mut¬ 
ton. After a time, add three or four turnips, also cut into 
dice, and keep it stewing, not boiling, for six hours, skim¬ 
ming it frequently. Should water require to bo added, let 
it bo boiling. This is for a small quantity of broth. Before 
serving, add some parsley, chopped fine. 

Cheap Soup. —Take two turnips, two carrots, two leeks, 
one-quarter pound ldan beef, and three-quarters ounce 
black pepper. Fry tho whole with two ounces dripping for a 
quarter of an hour, then take it off the fire, and stir in one- 
lutlf pound flour; put all into a boiler, and pour over it six 
quarts of soft water, boiling; then put in a pint of peas, and 
boil gently for tlireo hours. Add salt to your taste. 

Potato Soup (Maigre). —Boil some potatoes in water with 
an onion and a head of celery (if procurable^, add pepper 
and salt to taste; when done pass tho potatoes through a 
seive; put them into a saucepan with a pieco of butter; add 
sufficient milk to make it of the right consistency; flavor to 
taste with pepper, 6nlt, and grated nutmeg, and serve with 
sippets of bread fried in butter. 

MEATS. 

White Fricasseed Chicken. —Cut up a chicken in pieces, 
wash it, and season with pepper and salt, put it in a stewpan 
with a little water, and let it stew till nearly done; then 
add a teacupful of cresSn, and some butter rolled in flour to 
thicken tho gravy. If not sufficiently seasoned, odd more 
pepper or salt as may be required. If the chicken is fat 
very little butter hi necessary. Mace or nutmeg may be 
added if you like spice. 

Chicken and Ham Pie .—Cut two chickens Into Joints, 
season them with salt, pepper, and cayenne, a little powdered 
mace, and a tablespoonfbl of chopped mushrooms; then 
make balls of forcemeat and the hard-boiled yolks of eggs, 
and lay them in tho dish between the joints of chicken, 
with a few slices of lean ham in between, and add a little 
water with a mushroom boiled in it; cover with puff-paste, 
and bake. 

fyieed Veal —Take some of tho thick part of a cold loin 
of veal, cut it In small pieces, und pour over as much hot 
spiced vinegar os will cover it. To half a pint of vinegar 
put a teaspoonful of allspice, a very little mace, salt and 
cayenne pepper to tho taste. 

Rotist Leg of Lamb .—Let tho fire be moderate, and roast* 
the joint slowly, basting it frequently till doue, when it 
should be sprinkled with salt, and the gravy well freed from 
fat before serving. 

CAKES. 

Waffies. —Take rather lees than a quart of milk, and stir 
into It over the fire a piece of butter tho size of an egg, but 
do not boil it; add half a teaspoonful of salt, beat up with 
it as much flour as will thicken it to a light batter; put in 
three eggs well beaten, and a little yeast to raise it. Cover 
it up warm, and let it stand all night In tho morning, 
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when it will have risen, stir it down, and drop it into the 
tins. The tins for waffles are square, and hare covers 
divided by square depressions, ns for gauffres, which they 
resemble much. Both top and bottom of the tins must be 
buttered, and room left for the waffles to rise. 

Shortbread .—Dry a pound or more of flour by the Are; cut 
up one pound of butter into small pieces, put it into a deep 
basin, set it rather near the fire so ns not to melt, but jnst to 
get slightly warm; beat it to a cream with the hand, add by 
degrees one-half pound of sifted loaf sugar, then as much 
flour as the butter will hold—that is, keep beating in flour 
till it will not take any more; roll the paste out (about 
three-quarters of an inch thick) with a rolling-pin, cut it 
into cakes, strew carraway comfits over the top, and bake a 
light brown. 


Lobster Omelet .—Slice a quantity of the flesh of a lobster, 
equal in bulk to two eggs, season it with pepper, salt, and 
nutmeg; mix on the fire some butter and a little flour, 
moisten with a little stock, add the lobster, and stir in, off 
the fire, the yolk of an egg beaten up with the juice of half 
a lemon. Insert this ragout in the fold of a plain omelet. 
Turn it out on a dish, and servo. 

To Preserve Bright Orates or Fire-Irons from Bust —Make a 
, strong paste of fresh lime and water, and with a fine brush 
[ smear it as thickly as possible over all the polished surface 
[ requiring preservation. By this simple means all the grates 
[ and fire-irons in an empty house may be kept for months 
< free from harm, without farther care or attention. 

Ink and Fmit Stains .—Ten grains oxalic acid in half a pint 
of water will remove all ink and fruit stains. Wet the arti- 


Ftain Cnp Oike. —One cnp of butter, two cups of sugar, two ( 
cups of flour, four eggs, half a grated nutmeg, tablespoon- \ 
fill of rose-water. Stir the butter and sugar till very light. j 
Whisk the eggs till they are thick, and stir them into the j 
bntter and sugar alternately with the flour. Add the nut- < 
meg and rose-water. Beat the wholo very hard. Butter J 
some cups or shallow pans, and bake them in a moderate \ 
oven. | 

Apees. —Three-quarters of a pound of flour, half a \ 
pound of butter, half a pound of sugar, one teaspoonful of j 
grated nutmeg, as much milk as will form a dough. Cut up j 
the buttor in the flour, odd the sugar, and spice by degrees. \ 
Stir in as much milk as will make a dough. Knead it well, j 
roll it out in sheets, cut it in cakes. Butter your tins, lay \ 
them on so as not to touch, and bake in a moderate oven. j 

Sponge Chib?.—Three-quarters pound lump sugar, pounded \ 
and dissolved in a teacupful of cold water; the whites of { 
four eggs, and the yolks of eight, beaten a little. Boll tbe j 
sugar and water, and pour it quite boiling to the eggs; then j 
whisk till nearly cold, and stir In by degrees one-pound < 
flour and a little essence of lemon; butter the mould, and l 
sprinkle with flonr and sugar. < 

MUk Biscuits. —One quart of milk, two tablespoonfuls of j 
rifted sugar, about a quarter of a pound of butter, and flour s 
enough to make it thick; add to this three tablespoonfuls of j 
the best homemade yeast Leave it in a warm place till it \ 
rises; when light, knead it, and let It rise again; then make ) 
it into small biscuits an inch and a-half across; bake them, 
and send them up very hot. 

Fruit Cream. —Take one-half ounco insinglass, dissolve in 
a little water, then put one pint of good cream, sweeten to 
the taste; boil It; when nearly cold, lay some apricot or 
raspberry jam on the bottom of a glass dish, and pour it over. 
This is excellent 

MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

To Remote the Taste or New Wood. —A new keg, churn, 
bucket or other wooden vessel will generally communicate 
a disagreeable taste to anything that is pnt into it To pre¬ 
vent this inconvenience, first scald the vessel with boiling 
water, letting the water remain in it till cold. Thon dis¬ 
solve some pearlash or soda in lukewarm water, adding a 
little bit of lime to it, and wash the inside of the vessel well 
with this solution. Afterwards scald it well with plain hot 
water, and rinse it with cold before you use it. 

Cement for China.— To quarter ounce gum-mastic add as 
much spirits of wine as will dissolve it Soak quarter 
ounce isinglass in water till It is quite soft; then dissolve it 
In rum or brandy till of the consistency of glue. To this 
add one drachm of gum-ammoniac, well rnbbed and mixed. 
Put now the two mixtures together in a vessel, over a gentle 
heat till properly united, and the cement is ready for use. 
It should be kept in a phial, well oorked, and when about 
to be used to be set In boiling water to soften. 


cle in hot water, and apply it to the top of the bottle, so that 
the liquid will reach it, then rinse it well. 

An Easy Way to Clean Silver Articles .—Set fire to some 
wheat-straw, collect the ash, and, alter powdering it, sift it 
through muslin. Polish the silver with a littlo of it applied 
on some soft leather. 

Glass should be washed in cold water, which gives it a 
brighter and dearer look than when cleansed with warm 
water. 


FASHIONS FOR MAY. 

Fia. i.—R eception-Dress of Black Grenadine, figured 
in bright colors, worn over black silk ; the edge is scalloped 
over a knife-plaiting of tho silk, and the long train is caught 
together with loops and ends of double-faced satin ribbon; 
the mantilla is of black silk, trimmed with a ruching of the 
silk, and three rows of black lace; ribbon like that on the 
train is placed at the back of the neck. Black chip bonnet, 
trimmed with ribbon like that on the mantilla and dress, 
and with bright flowers. 

Fio. ii.—Carrjagk-Drrsb of Gray Silk and Son, Twilled 
Foulard ; the under-skirt is of tho grey silk, trimmed with 
a knife-plaiting of tho game, and a row of deep fringe of 
the same colors as those in the over-dress; above the fringe 
are three rows of black velvet, and a large, black velvet 
bow; three rows of black velvet and a black velvet bow are 
on the soft, twilled silk over-dress, which is flecked with 
bright colors; A row of fringe is around the bottom of this 
skirt also; the mantle is somewhat of tho Dolman shape, 
and has part of the back of black velvet; a row of the 
velvet and of fringe trims the bottom. Gray chip bonnet, 
with plumes of the colors in the over-dress. 

Fro. hi.—Walking-Dress for a Young Lady; the kilted 
under-skirt is of plain percale; the over-dress Is of green 
and blue cheviot , which is somewhat like a fine ginglmm; 
j the over-dress opens over the kilted flounce; the mantilla 
| has revers, and long jabot ends, which are trimmed with 
plain, green lawn. Hat of black straw, trimmed with black 
feathers, and green ribbon. 

Fio. rv\—D ress of £cruk-6triped Camel's Hair for a 
Little Boy ; there is a plaiting of plain camel's hair around 
the bottom of the skirt, two plain pieces down tho back, 
and two capee, one round, and the other square, of the plain 
camel’s hair. Hat of yellow straw, trimmed with red ribbon. 

Fio. v.—Visiting-Dress of Whtte Louirixk, Dotted with 
; Blur; at the bottom of the skirt is a deep*plaited ruffle, 
forming a train; above this is a deep knife-plaiting of the 
Louislne; the skirt is cut in deep “turrets,” and bound 
; with blue; a large bow of bine silk is near the bottom; the 
deep basque and sleeves are trimmed with blue silk, and 
j gimp trimmings of the same color; the blue silk is put on 
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the basque in such a way that the front forms a deep rest 
Soft, capote bon not of white silk, trimmed with blue ribbon, 
and white feather. 

Fio. vr— Walkino-Dress or Iron-Brow* Silk ; the 
skirt is cut In squares, or “turrets,” opening over a deep 
plnjtod ruffle; the upper-skirt is turned up at the bottom, 
washerwoman fashion, above which is a skirt of grenadine 
of the same color in a diamond pattern, with a dull yellow 
satin spot in it; the very deep basqne is of silk, with tho 
grenadine over it at tho bock and sides, but leaving the silk 
to form a kind of vest in front; the trimmings are fringe 
and ribbon to match. Straw bat of tho color of the dress, 
trimmed with yellow poppies under the brim, and a bunch 
of wheat on the outside. 

Fig. vn.— Visitino-Dress or Black Grkkadink; tho 
skirt has two knife-plaitings, and is simply draped at tho 
sides and back ; mantilla of the grenadine, lined with thin 
silk, and trimmed with a knife-plaiting of tho grenadine and 
several rows of black worsted laco; yellow straw bonnet, 
trimipcd with large, red cherries and leaves. 

Fio. viii.—Walking-Dress or Ivory-White Bunting, 
trimmed with two knife-plaitings; mantilla of tho same, 
trimmed with worsted laco; Mack chip bonnet, trimmed with 
tea-roses and tea-roso colored ribbon. 

Fig. ix.—Dress for a Young Girl; the under-skirt and 
jacket are of brown earners hair, and tho over-dress is of 
camel’s hair, of a light chestnut-brown, striped with a still 
lighter shade. Light brown bat and feather with a facing 
of dark brown velvet. 

Fig. x.— Carriage-Dress or Gray Zephebyne, over a 
gray silk petticoat, trimmed with a plain rufflo and knife- 
plaitings ; tho zepheryne is trimmed with a wido silk galoon 
of gay color, figured with blue; it Is looped up with gray 
satin ribbon, faced with blue satin ; tho mantilla is of black, 
Spanish lace, trimmed with rosettes and bows of Mack satin 
ribbon; gray -chip bonnet with gray plumes, and a quilling 
of blua satin ribbou. 

Fig. xi.—Garden-Dress of White Albatross Cloth ; the 
plain frout is ornamented down each sido with Torchon in¬ 
sertions and buttons, and a row of Torchon Insertion heads 
tho two rows of knife-plaitings that.omament tho upper and 
lower skirt. The fulness at the sides is bunched together at 
the back, forming a small pannier , and Is trimmed with pink 
ribbons; the laco mantilla has a pink rose in fVont, and tho 
large, straw hat is trimmed with pink riblxms. 

Fig. xii.— Dinner on Evening-Dress op White Silk ; 
the front of the waist, sleeves and bides are trimmed with 
white ribbou, with a blue satin face; tho large pannier is 
of blue silk, as well os the cuffs and collar; the pannier is 
placed at tho bottom of tho deep basque, and meets in front 
under long loops of tho ribbon; tho front of the dress is of 
whito brocaded silk. 

General Remarks.— Tlie hats are only a few samples of 
the many that havo appeared. Larger flowers than thoso 
worn last year appear on this year's hats; tho first one that 
we give is of leghorn, with a large yellow roso and leaves on 
tho front of the brim; the Becond is of light gray chip, 
trimmed with blue silk and a largo pink rose; the third, 
which is worn forward on the forehead, Is of cream-colored 
straw, and haif an Alsatian bow of red and crcam-coloml 
ribbon; at the back is a tuft of red poppies, and the brim is 
turned up behind, with a bow of the ribbon. The first bon¬ 
net is of black straw, of tho capoto shape, with old-gold col¬ 
ored beads studded about the front, and across the back; the 
trimming is of •block satin ribbon faced with old-gold oolor, 
and an aigrette of old-gold color. The second bonnet is of 
light brown chip, with a quilling in the lace and strings of 
a darker shade of brown, and the feathers are of the two 
shades. The children's hats are of colored straw to match 
tho costumes. 


i Tho newest spring aud summer goods have small flowers 
sprinkled over them iu Pompadour style, just like tho old- 
fashioned French chintzes, and except for the lustre, can 
\ scarcely be told from the cotton goods, which are so exceed- 
\ iugly beautiful in pattern; and thore are some “ sat teen” 

| chintzes, black grounds with colored flowers over them, that 
^ look just like figured satin. These Pompadour patterns are 
i gay aud youthful-looking, but are really lees becoming than 
‘ the more solid colors. Tho foulard silks are nearly all of 
\ the Pompadour styles. Tho muslins and organdies, which 
| have been of solid colors so loug, or else but slightly figured, 

) are now covered with all kinds of landfill flower and vine 
| designs. Of course, the soft de albatross, Panama tweeds, 

} buntings, etc., are of wool, and of only one color, os a rulo; 

} but some of them have very flue, light checks, that are al- 
} most invisible; all these materials are delightful to wear on 
| cool summer days, or iu tho spring or autumn. The greua- 
\ dines uro also figured or striped, so as to combine two or 
more colors, or two or three shades of one color; somo of 
| tho more expeusivo summer goods have narrow velvet stripes, 

> alternating with a thin grenadino stripe, and theso will be 
< many of them w orn over velvet skirts. 

\ The make of dresses is still so undecided, that two or tlireo 
< styles are sometimes seen in one costume, and so that tho 
| dress is short for the street, rather flat in front, and not too 
'( short-waisted, It Is fashionable. Yet we still see many long 
dresses ou tho street, not drugging, but held up, which al- 
} ways looks aw’kward. The small tounovre or pannier is 
\ gradually making its way, but it is very small on the hi pa, 
j as a rule, and not very large at the back. Yosts ore so bo- 
£ coming that they will be worn for some time yet. Some of 
| the new dresses, of soft materials, oro gathered at tho waist, 
< just in the middlo of the back; this is particularly pretty 
/ fur a house or trained dress. 

| All kinds of lace ties uro worn, as w ell as silk ones; Alsa- 
] tian bows are very popular for tho hair, made of light blue, 
l pink, or any colored liblxm preferred, aud many lurl>ans 
5 have appeared, made of silk or crCpe, but these are geucr- 
l ally worn as breakfast caps, though somo ladies wear them 
\ for evening drrss. 

? Bonnets are larger, as a rule, but the smaller ones are too 
< becoming to bo discarded without a struggle. Tho long 
\ scoop-front, if well-trimmed, is very stylish ;. but to bo at all 
< becoming, it must cling closo at the sides, aud a velvet or 
$ shirred silk lining will add to the becomingness. Strings 
< are almost universal, and black or white net and laco is 
\ largely used for this purpose. The hats are either large and 
< picturesque-looking, or else close and stiff-looking, very much 
< like a man’s stiff, round-crowned hat; for undress wear, and 
< for young people, the latter is very' suitable. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

\ Fio. i.—Dress or Dark Blue Cambric, for a Littijc 
\ Girl, mado in tho princess stylo; the skirt is trimmed with 
I a knife-plaited ruffle edged with whito cambric; the dress 
| is buttoned down the front, and has a simulated, deep 
\ basque, formed by a bias fold of tho blue cambric, and ruf- 
\ fle of white cambric ; tho large, squaro collar and cufft are 
\ trimmed to correspond with the skirt 
j Fio. ii.—Young Girl’s Dress or Figured Ltgiit Gray 
| Camel’s Hair, over a plain camel’s hair skirt; tho sleeves 
\ are of the plain material, and tho overdress is a close-fitting 

< polonaise, which buttons down the back, and is cut square 
| in the neck in front Grey strew hat trimmed with cherries, 
j Fig. in.—L ittle Girl’s Dress or WniTE Piqr£, trimmed 

< with two ruffles of nainsook, and with Hamburg Insertion, 
j. In place of the insertion, tho ornamentation may bo of 
\ colored embroidery, either red or dark blue. 
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A MAIDEN FAIR TO SEE. 


whose exalted shrine A world of wealth Is kneeling. Unlearned he in aught. Save 




that which love hath taught. For Love hath been his tutor. Oh! pity, pity me I Our 


captain’s daughter, she, and I that lowly suit - or! Oh! pi - ty, pi - ty me, our 

I * 


cap-tain’s daughter, she, And I 


that low - ly 
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ALICE BOND’S CASTLE. 

BY MAY B. STONE. 


“ Alice, Alice Bond V* 

“Yes, aunt Hester.” 

“Come in the house, this instant, and scrub 
the floor. I never, in all my life, saw such a 
lazy, shiftless girl! Do you hear me ?” 

“Yes, aunt.” 

“ There you go I It’s 1 yes, aunt,’ from morn¬ 
ing ’til night. I might call ’til my throat was 
sore, and that would be all the answer I’d ever 
git. What on airth air you a-lookm’ at?” 

“ 1 was watching the clouds, aunt Hester. Do 
come, and see this one, in the form of a castle—” 

“A castle! Good Lortfl Just as if them 
, dumpy lookin’ clouds had any more shape to 
them than a feather bed. Land sakes, how some 
folks imagination runs away with ’em l” 

A fair, young girl, with great, wistful, brown 
eyes, turned reluctantly away from the beautiful 
scene she had been contemplating. 

“ You’re jest like your mother was,” continued 
the aunt; “she never had a spark of sense. 
Yon’ll make a smart wife, won’t you, for a man ? 

I wonder what Ezra Barnard would think, if he 
could see you now. I think, if I was a girl, an’ ■ 
had sich a likely foliar, Fd try an’ have a little 
gitrup about me, an* not be as stupid as a beetle, 
with my head ’way up in the clouds the hull 
time. Mrs. Barnard was over here, yisterday, 
a-askin' about you, an’ the way I had to falsify 
to her, made me ’shamed for it.” 

** Yon need tell her no untruths on my 
account, aunt Hester,” said the girl, firmly; “ I 
shall never marry her son.” 

“What!” 

“ I shall never marry Ezra Barnard. I do not 
love him.” 

“Wal, I’ve heerd of fools in my day, but 
you’re the biggest one I ever see. Not marry 
Ezra Barnard! Fd like to know what you air 
a-thinkin* about I A young man with plenty of 
money, a good farm, an’ all the girls for miles 
around a-dyin’ arter him. Not marry him! I 
Vol. LXXV.—27. 


can tell you one thing, miss, you can’t live on 
me much longer; for I’m a-gittin’ pretty tired of 
a lazy thing like you.” 

Alice Bond had been left an orphan when she 
was so young, that she had no recollection of 
either father or mother. Her fhther had been a 
soldier, and had fallen in the last year of the 
war; and the blow had broken her mother’s 
heart. The child had no nearer relative than 
an aunt, who lived on a sterile hill-farm, far up 
among the mountains. Here Alice had vegetated 
fVom the time she was two years old until she 
was nineteen. We say vegetated, for her aunt 
was wholly of the “earth, earthy,” and had no 
aspiration beyond “ laying acre to acre.” Books 
were strangers to the house, so were periodicals. 
Nothing was considered of any value that did 
not bring money, and bring it directly. Amid 
this hard, dry, material life, poor little Alice 
grow up like one shut fast in a cage of iron. 
She was naturally of an imaginative mind, fond 
of reading, and possessing a keen sense of the 
beautifhl. Her only happy days wero those 
when she could escape, bare-foot as she was, out 
on the hills, to gather wild flowers and grasses, 
and lie there, gazing at the far-off clouds, seeing 
castles and cities in their changing outlines, and 
dreaming dreams of impossible felicity. Sho 
had always been a pretty child, and she grew up 
rarely beautiful. Her great, brown eyes; her 
long, dark lashes; her rosy mouth; her wealth of 
rich chestntit hair; and above all, her refined and 
speaking countenance, the expression of which 
Varied with every passing thought and emotion, 
made her the belle of the neighborhood. Among 
all her numerous suitors, Ezra Barnard, however, 
was the richest; but ho was, also, if possible, the 
most boorish; and Alice fairly detested him. 

“Maybe you’re expectin’,” said the aunt, sar¬ 
castically, “some knight, as they say in story¬ 
books, to come along, and take you off to that 
castle you were talking about—” 

( 429 ) 
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“ May I trouble you for a glass of water, < 
madam?” interrupted a voice, at this moment. ! 

Aunt Hester started. In the kitchen door, 5 
stood a young man, clad in a hunting costume, \ 
with his gun slung carelessly over his shoulder. 
He must have come up the back walk, and, t 
perhaps, had overheard the conversation. . < 

“I’ve had but poor luck,” he said, smiling! 
pleasantly at Alice, “and am quite thirsty.” \ 
The girl glanced timidly into the frank, manly ! 
face, with its broad, white forehead, and dark, \ 
gray eyes. “ He is not one of us,” she mentally $ 
determined, as she went for the glass of water. S 
“ Thank you,” he said, taking the brimming j 
glass from her hand. Then, turning to aunt! 
Hester, he added: “ You have a fine, old plnce \ 
here. May I ask, if you know of any one in the \ 
vicinity, who would be willing to take a boarder, \ 
for a few weeks ?” 5 

“ I dunno,” replied aunt Hester, slowly, j 
“ F ve got a spare room that ham t in use. Perhaps j 
I might. Is it you?” \ 

“ Yes. I have come up among the hills here, 
for a month’s holiday. I will pay you well. I < 
like the place.” j 

And aunt Hester, always eager to make 
money, led the way to a large, pleasant, square 
room, whose windows looked out upon the hills 
and surrounding country, for miles around. 

The stranger was so pleased with the view, 
that he engaged the room, then and there. 

“ I will go back to the hotel, at the entrance of 
the valley, and havo my traps sent up, at once,” 
he said. “ I shall have time to get back before 
sunset.” 

“For the land sakes, Alice, do hurry, and 
hull them strawberries!” said aunt Hester, bus¬ 
tling about, after he had gone, “while I got 
ready the biscuits for tea. I shall make a 
pretty sum out of this, and if you work real 
hard, I’ll buy you a new delaine.” 

“No, he isn’t like us,” thought Alice, busily 
hulling the strawberries. “I don’t believe he 
would talk, like Ezra Barnard, all the time about 
potatoes and squashes. Oh, I do hope npt! I 
wish somebody would tell-me of books and of 
the world. I am so tired of this dull, dull life.” 

She brushed the long, chestnut curls carefully, 
in front of the little mirror, in her own room, 
and fastened a blue ribbon at her throat, before 
going down to supper, that night. 

The strange# glanced more admiringly than 
ever at the pure, sweet face. 

“ nurry, and eat, Alice,” commanded aunt 
Hester; “for you’ll havo to get the cows up, 
and milk them. Your uncle won’t be to home 
HU late.” 


The girl obeyed, silently. Rising, she took her 
broad-brimmed hat from its peg, and left the 
room. 

She was just lowering the meadow bars, when 
a step sounded behind her, and a pleasant voice 
said in her ear; 

“Allow me to assist you. And may I accom¬ 
pany you? It’s many a long year since I used 
to go for the cows.” 

“Yes,” she Baid, quietly, “if you wish to.” 
And together they passed into the meadow, knee- 
deep among the clover. 

The girl’s eyes, as they walked, were fixed, as 
he noticed, upon the blue hills in the distance, 
in a dreamy way. 

“ What are you thinking of; may I ask ?” said 
her companion. 

“ I was wishing I had books,” she said, “ music 
and art; all that makes life so beautiful. Oh, if 
I could only—” 

She checked herself suddenly, remembering 
that she was addressing a stranger. 

“I know,” he said, gently. “But I have 
some books in my trunk that, perhaps, you have 
never read. I will lend them to you.” 

“Thank you,” she said, simply; and then 
they drove the cows home in silence. 

Ezra Barnard was in waiting, in the front 

1 ^ room, when they returned. 

“ Hullo, A1!” he said, greeting her. “ I came 
over to ask you to a dig, they’re a-goin’ to have 
down to the corners, to-morrow night. How 
d’ye do?” acknowledging the introduction to the 
stranger, awkwardly. 

“ I cannot go,” she said, coldly. 

“Oh, pshaw, Al! You’re always a-saying 
that. You can go. Your auht said you could. 

! They’re a-goin’ to have a tarnation sight of fun!” 

\ “I cannot go, Ezra.” 

\ “For the land sakes, Alice, I sliu’d think 
< you’d be ashamed of yerself!” broke in aunt 
< Hester, indignantly. “ Arter all the pains Ezra’s 
< took to come way over here, a purpose to ask 
< you. Shu’d’nt you think she orgliter be 

1 ^ ashamed, Mr. Ellis?” 

“ Perhaps Miss Bond does not care for 
parties,” snid the young man, pleasantly. 

“ But this ’ere one is goin’ to be an extra affair 
—two fiddles, an’ a bass viol. I tell you it’ll be 
\ a regular old hoe-down ! Say, Al—’ ’ 

\ But the girl had slipped quietly from the room. 
< “ I swan,” exclaimed Ezra, rising, his florid 

\ face becoming several tinges redder, “ if that 
j hain’t a purty trick to serve a fellar! There's 
; more gals than one in the world, howsomever, as 
S I’ll jest show her. I’ll ask Alminy Bindwort te 
\ go—she’ll jump at the chance.” 
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“ La, now don’t be hasty, Ezra,” said aunt 
Hester, soothingly. " Alice will go. I’ll bring 
her round, to-morrow. She’s only a little odd and 
offish. When you’re married, it’ll bo all right.” 

“ I don’t know as I care about a balky gal for 
a wife!” exclaimed Ezra, coarsely. “Perhaps 
I won’t have her arter all.” And snatching his 
hat, he sullenly left the house. 

Later in the evening, when she thought they 
were alone, aunt Hester gave Alice what she 
called “a bit of her mind.” She ended, by 
saying: 

“ Wal, you’re a big fool! You v e lost Ezra 
Barnard by this tantrum. I’d like to know 
who'll have you now? Mabbe you think you 
can catch this city chap, you’re so fine around. 
It’s a likely thing he’d look at sick a gal as 
you be—” 

“Oh, aunt!” cried Alice, interrupting, and 
the tears dropped from the brown eyes, “ how 
can you be so cruel ? I never, never, dreamed of 
such a—” 

She paused suddenly; and burst into tears. 

Every moment that Alice could now snatch 
from her drudgery, she spent in reading. Before 
the books which Mr. Ellis had first loaned her 
were finished, he had sent to the city for more. 
Nearly every evening, when aunt Hester was 
comfortably dozing in her arm-chair, Mr. Ellis 
would select a book, and going out into the 
porch, would read aloud, in his clear, musical 
voice, to Alice. 

How kind and good he was, Alice said to 
herself. How much interest he seemed to take 
in her improvement. She felt so encouraged. 
The old life appeared so far behind. She had 
never known what happiness was before. 

Mr. Ellis had fallen into the habit of calling 
her “Allic;” and somehow, she liked it; for 
now, his month had lengthened into three; and 
it seemed to Alice as if they had been together 
almost forever. 

“ Allie,” he said, “ to-morrow will be the first 
of November, and I am going away.” They were 
standing by the meadow bars, in the soft, even- 


The fVinged curtains dropped quickly over the 
brown eyes, and a sudden pallor overspread the 
sweet, girlish face. 

“ This has been a pleasant summer and autumn, 
Allie,” he said; “ hasn’t it?” * 

“Yes,” she answered, with a voice that fal¬ 
tered, in spite of all her efforts. 

“ Shall you miss me, Allie?” 

The intonation was so low, it was hardly more 
than a whisper. 

With a great effort the girl steadied her voice, 
and answered, calmly: 

“Certainly, Mr. Ellis. I—that is, we—shall 
all miss you.” 

“ I am going home, Allie,” he said, watching 
her keenly, “ to prepare a castle for my lady-love, 
as a true knight should. Shall I tell you about 
her? Where 1 first met her, and how I came to 
love her ?” 

“If you please,” came ever so faintly; there 
was a terrible sickening at her heart. 

“ It was one day, as I was returning from a 
hunt,” he said, taking Alice’s hand, that hung 
listlessly at her side. “ I was very tired and 
thirsty, and from the brow of a hill I espied, in 
the valley below, a house. I determined to go 
down to it, and ask for a glass of water. As I 
drew near, I saw a young girl standing in its 
j yard, watching the great, fleecy, white clouds, 
that were floating idly about in the sky.” 
i Alice started, and crimsoned suddenly. 

| “ I paused, in admiration of the sweetest face 

j I had ever beheld,” he said, pressing her hand. 
{ “Just then, a woman came out of the house, and 
'(reprimanded the girl sharply, and asked her 
s ‘ what she saw.’ The reply w^s, ‘a castle.’ Do 
: you remember it, Allie ? From that moment, 
| dearest, I fell in love with you, and then and 
\ there determined, if you were willing, that I 
> would prove your true knight. Will you marry 
I me, Allie, and go to my castle with me?” 

J There was a smothered littlo sob; a quick 
\ glance up at his face, and then the girl whispered, 
j “Yes, Harry.” 

\ And Harry went away, next day, but came 


ing twilight. The last rays of the setting sun back before two months, and then Alice Bond 
were gilding the girl’s chestnut hair, until it shone \ went to live in her castle, which exceeded in 
like burnished gold. \ beauty her wildest expectations. 


WHITE CLOVER. 


BY MAUI) MEREDITH. 


Okt.y a little, lowly flower; 

But the bee, tliat busy rover, 
Gathers many a store of sweets, 

Prom th« modest, wee, white clover. 


Lo! In the quiet walks of life, 
Sometimes n is given, 

Just a tone, tlmt our ears have canf’ l. 
Of the melodies sung in heaven. 


. A 
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THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 


BY MBS. J. H. B I D D 1 L L . 


CHAPTER I. 

Many years ago there stood, in a remote part 
of London, a great, red brick mansion, which, 
one Yery wet evening in autumn, looked more 
than ordinarily desolate and deserted. 

There was not a Sign of life about it. For 
seven years no one had been found to live in it. 
For seven years it had remained empty, while its 
owner wore out existence in fits of moody dejec¬ 
tion or of wild frenzy in the mad-house close at 
hand. Now that owner was dead, and buried, and 
forgotten, and the new owner, who had been in 
Australia for years, was returning to take posses¬ 
sion. At the depot, he was met by his lawyer’s 
clerk. 

“Have you brought the keys?” he said. “I 
intend, as I wrote, * to take possession at once.’ ” 

The clerk coughed. 

“ I do not think—” he began, apologetically, 
and then stopped. 

“You don’t think what?” asked the other. 

“You’ll excuse me, sir, but I don’t think—I 
really do not think if I were you, I’d stay in the 
house to-night.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“ Well, it has not been slept in for nearly seven 
years, and it must be blue mouldy with damp; 
and besides—” 

“Besides—” suggested Mr. Stainton. “Out 
with it 1 No doubt, that * besides’ holds the mar¬ 
row of the argument.” 

“ The house has stood empty for years, sir, be¬ 
cause—there is no use in making any secret of 
it—the place has a bad name.” 

“ What sort of a bad name—unhealthy ?” 

“Oh, no!” 

“ Haunted ?” 

The clerk inclined his head. “You have hit 
it, sir,” he said. 

“And that is the reason no one has lived 
there ?” 

“We have been quite unable to let the house 
on that account.” 

“ The sooner it gets unhaunted, then, the bet¬ 
ter,” retorted Mr. Stainton. “ I shall certainly 
stop there to-night. You are 'not disposed to 
stay and keep me company, I suppose?” 

With a little gesture of dismay, the clerk drew 
back. 

“I am very sorry,” he stammered; “should 
(482) 


only have felt too much honored ; but the fact is 
—previous engagement—” 

Mr. Stainton laughed. 

“I understand,” he said. “Adventures are 
quite as much out of your line as ghosts. And 
now tell me about this apparition. Does the ‘ old 
man’ walk?” 

“ It is not an * old man,’ I believe.” 

“Then who on earth is it?” persisted Mr 
Stainton. 

“ If you must know, sir, it is a child—a child 
who has driven every tenant in succession out of 
the house.” 

The new owner burst into a hearty laugh. 

“Tljat is too good a joke,” said Mr. Stainton. 
“ I do not know when I heard anything so 
delicious.” 

“ It is a fact, whether it be delicious or not,” 
retorted the young man, half angrily; “ and I, 
for one, would not, after all I have heard about 
your house, pass a night in it—no, not if any¬ 
body offered me fifty pounds down.” 

“ Make your mind easy, my friend,” said the new 
owner, quietly. “ I am not going to bid for your 
company. The child and 1 can manage, I’ll be 
bound, to get on comfortably by ourselves.” 


CHAPTER II. 

It was later on in the samo evening. Mr. 
Stainton had, an hour previously, taken posses¬ 
sion of the Haunted House, bidden Timpson’s 
clerk good-evening, and, having ordered in wood 
and coals from the nearest greengrocer, he now 
stood by the front gate, waiting the coming of the 
goods he had purchased. 

As he waited, he looked up at the house, which 
in the uncertain light of the street lamps, ap¬ 
peared gloomier and darker than had been the 
case, even in the gathering twilight. 

“ It has an ‘ uncanny’ look, certainly,” he con¬ 
sidered ; “ but once I get a good fire up I shall 
be all right. Now, I wonder when those coals 
are coming!” 

As he turned once again towards the road, he 
beheld, on its way, the sack of fuel with which 
the nearest greengrocer said he thought he could 
—indeed, said he would—“ oblige” him. 

“ So you’ve come at last; that’s right. Better 
late than never. Bring them this way; I’ll have 
this small lot shot in the kitchen for the night.” 
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“ Begging your pardon, air/’ answered the j 
porter. “ I don’t think you will—that is to say, 
not by me. As I told our governor, I’ll take ’em \ 
to the house, as you’ve sold ’em to the house, j 
but I won’t set a foot inside it.” 

“ Do you mean to say you are going to leave 
them out on the pavement?” asked Mr. Stainton. 

“Well, sir, I don’t mind taking them to the 
front door, if it’ll be a convenience.” 

“ That will do. You are a brave lot of people 
in these parts, I must say.” ' 

“ As for that, I dare say we’re as brave about ] 
here as where you come from.” | 

“It is not impossible; there are plenty of 
eowards over there, too. But here,” picking out 
a sixpence to give him, “ it isn’t your fault, I 
suppose, that you believe in old women’s tales.” 

“ Thank you kindly, sir- I am sure I am ex¬ 
tremely obliged; but if I was in your shoes, I 
wouldn’t stop in that house—you’ll excuse me, 
sir, meaning no offence—but I wouldn’t; indeed 
I wouldn’t.” 

The new owner entered the house, and, strik¬ 
ing a match, lighted some candles he had brought 
in with him, and after an inspection of the ground- 
floor rooms, decided to take up his quarters for 
the night in one which had evidently served os a 
library. 

In the centre of this apartment there was a 
table covered with leather. Around the walls 
were bookcases. In one corner stood a bureau, 
where the man who, for so many years, had been 
dead, even while living, kept his letters and 
papers. 

Mr. Stainton ate his frugal supper, and then 
began walking sloviy up and down the room, 
thinking over the past and forming plans for the 
future. Buried in reflection, the fire began to 
die down without his noticing the fact; but a 
feeling of chilliness at length causing him instinc¬ 
tively to 100 k towards the hearth, lie threw wood 
into the grate, and, while the flames went blaz¬ 
ing up the wide chimney, piled on coals as though 
he desired to set the house alight. 

While he was so engaged, there came a knock 
a 4 the door of the room—a feeble, hesitating 
knock, which was repeated more than once be¬ 
fore it attracted his attention. 

When it did, being still busy with the fire, and 
forgetting he was alone in the house, he called 
out, “ Come in.” 

Along the panels there stole a rustling sort of 
touch, as if some one were feeling uncertainly 
for the handle—a eurious noise, os of a weak 
hand fumbling about the door in the dark; then, 
in similar manner, the person seeking admittance 
tried to turn the lock. 


“ Come im, can’t you ?” repeated Mr. Stainton; 
but even as he spoke, he remembered be was, or 
ought to be, the sole occupant of the mansion. 
He was not alarmed; be had been too much ac¬ 
customed to solitude and danger, out in the bush, 
for that; but he rose from his stpoping position, 
and instinctively seised his revolver, which he 
had brought with him. 

“Come in, whoever you are,” be cried; but 
seeing the door still remained closed, though the 
intruder was evidently making futile efforts to 
open it, be strode half way across the room, and 
then stopped amazed. 

For suddenly the door opened, and there en¬ 
tered, shyly and timidly, a little child—a child 
with the Baddest face mortal ever beheld; a child 
with wistful eyes and long, ill-kept hair ; a child 
poorly dressed, wasted and worn, and with the 
moumfullest expression on its countenance that 
face of child ever wore. 

“What a hungry-looking little beggar,” 
thought Mr. Stainton. “ Well, young one, and 
what do you want here?” he added aloud. 

The boy never answered, never took the 
slightest notice of his questioner, but simply 
walked slowly round, the room, peering into all 
the corners, as if looking for something. Search¬ 
ing the embrasures of the windows, examining 
the recesses beside the fire-place, pausing on the 
hearth to glance under the library table, and 
finally, when the doorway was reached once more, 
turning round to survey the contents of the apart¬ 
ment with an eager and yet hopeless scrutiny. 

“What wit you want, my boy?” asked Mr. 
Stainton, glancing as he spoke at the child’s poor, 
thin. legs, and short, shabby frock, and shoes 
wellnigh worn out. “ Is it anything I can get 
for you ?” 

Not a word—not a whisper: only for reply a 
glance of the wistful, brown eyes. 

“ Where do you come from, and whom do you 
belong to?” persisted Mr. Stainton. 

The child turned slowly away. 

“ Gome, you shall not get off so easily,” per¬ 
sisted the new owner, advancing towards his 
visitor. “You have no business to be here at 
all; and before you go, you must tell me bow 
you chance to be in this house, and what you 
expected to find in this room.” 

He was close to the doorway by this time, and tho 
child stood pn the threshold, with its back towards 
him. Mr. Stainton could see every detail of the 
boy’s attire—his little plaid frock, the hooks which 
fastened it; in one place, the skirt had given from 
the bodice, and a piece of thin, poor flannel showed 
that the child’s under habiliments matched m 
shabbiness his exterior garments. 
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“ Poor little chap,” thought Mr. Stainton. “ I > experience, on the night of his arrival, a delusion, 
wonder if he would like something to eat. Are j it was impossible for him to continue incredulous 
you hungry, my lad?’* \ when he found, even in broad daylight, that 

The child turned, and looked at him, earnestly, | terrible child stealing down the staircase, and 
but answered never a word. j entering the rooms, looking, looking—for some- 

“ I wonder if he is dumb,” marvelled Mr. \ thing it never found. 

Stainton; and, seeing he was moving away, put \ At bed and at board he had company, or the 
out a hand to detain him. But the child eluded \ expectation of it. No apartment in the building 
his touch, and flitted into the hall, and up the ] was secure from intrusion. It did not matter 
wide staircase, with noiseless feet. 5 where he lay, it did not matter where he ate; 

Only waiting to snatch a candle from one of the > between sleeping and waking, between breakfast 
sconces, Mr. Stainton pursued as fast as he could j and dinner, whenever the notion seized it, the 
follow. Up the easy steps he ran, at the top of \ child came gliding in, looking, looking, looking. 


his speed; but, fast as he went, the child went 
faster. Higher and higher he beheld the tiny 
creature mounting: then, still keeping the same 
distance between them, it turned when it reached 
the top story, and glided along a narrow corridor, 
with rooms opening off to right and left. At the 
extreme end of this passage a door stood ajar. 
Through this the child passed, Mr. Stainton still 
following. 

“ I have run you to earth, at last,” he said, 
entering, and closing the door. “ Why, where 
has the boy gone?” he added, holding the candle 
above his head, and gazing round the dingy 
garret, in which he found himself. 

The room was quite empty! He examined it 
closely, but could find no possible outlet save the 
door, and a skylight which had evidently not 
been opened for years. There was no furniture 
in the apartment, except a truckle bedstead, a 
rush-bottomed chair, and a rickety washstand. 
No wardrobe, or box, or press, where even a 
kitten might have lain concealed. 

“It is very 6trange,” muttered Mr. Stainton, 
as he turned away, baffled. “Very strange!” 
he repeated, while he walked along the corridor. 
“I don’t understand it at all,” he decided, 
proceeding slowly down the topmost flight of 
Btairs; but there, all at once, he stopped. 

“It is the child!” he exclaimed, aloud, and 
the sound of his own voice woke strange echoes 
through the silence of that desolate house. “ It is 
the child!” and he descended the principal stair¬ 
case, very slowly, with bowed head, and his grave, 
worn face graver, and more thoughtful, than ever. 


CHAPTER III. 

It was enough to make any man look grave; 
and, os time went on, the new owner of the 
old house found himself pondering continually 
as to what the mystery could be which attached to 
the child he had found in possession of his prop¬ 
erty, and who had already driven tenant after 
tenant out of the premises. Inclined, at first, to 
regard the clerk’s story as a joke, and his own 


and never finding; not lingering longer than was 
necessary to be certain the object of its search 
was absent, but wandering hither and thither, 
from garret to kitchen, from parlor to bed¬ 
chamber, in that quest, which still seemed fresh 
as when first begun. 

Mr. Stainton went to his solicitors, as the most 
likely persons from whom to obtain information 
on the subject, and plunged at once into the 
matter. 

“ Who is the child supposed to be, Mr. 
Timpson?” he said, making no secret that he had 
seen it. 

“ Well, that is really very difficult to say,” 
answered Mr. .Timpson. 

“ There t com a child once, I suppose—a real 
child—flesh and blood?” 

Mr. Timpson took off his spetacles, and wiped 
them. 

“ There were two; yes, certainly, in the time 
of Mr. Felix Stainton—a boy and a girl.” 

“ In that house?” 

“ In that house. They survived him.” 

“ And what became of them ?” 

“The girl was adopted by a relation of her 
father’s, and the—boy—died.” 

“ Oh ! the boy died, did he? Do you happen 
to know what he died of?” 

“ No, I really do not. There was nothing 
wrong about the afiair, however; if that is what 
you are thinking of. There never was a hint of 
that sort.” 

Mr. Stainton sat silent for a minute; then he 
said: 

“ Mr. Timpson, I cannot shake off the idea 
that, somehow, there has been foul play with 
regard to those children. Who were they ?” 

“ Felix Stainton’s grandchildren. His daugh¬ 
ter made a low marriage, and he cast her adrift. 
After her death, the two children were received 
at. the old house upon sufferance—fed and 
clothed, I believe, that was all; and when the 
old man died, the heir-at-law permitted them to 
remain.” 
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“ Alfred Stainton?” j dear old oaptain,” she said, after the first greet- 

“ Yes; the unhappy man who became insane, j ings and explanations were over, after she had 
His uncle died intestate, and he consequently J wiped her eyes, and uttered many ejaculations 

succeeded to everything but the personalty, \ of astonishment, and expressions of delight, 

which was very small, and of which these \ “ And so the house has come to you, sir? Well, 

children had a share.” \ I wish you joy. I hope you may have peace, 

“ There never was any suspicion, you say, of j and health, and happiness, and prosperity in it. 


foul play on the part of the late owner?” 

“ Dear, dear, no 1 quite the contrary.” 

“ Then you cannot throw the least light on the 
mystery?” 

“Not the least; I wish I could.” 

For all that, Mr. Stainton carried away an 


} And I don’t see why you should not—no, 
! indeed, sir.” 

> Edgar Stainton sat silent, for a minute, 
j thinking how he should best approach his 
| subject. 

\ “ Mrs. Toplis,” at last, he began, plunging 


impression Mr. Timpsonknew more of the matter j into the very middle of the difficulty, “ I want 
than he cared to tell. you to tell me all about it. I .have come here on 

“There is a mystery behind it all,” he ; purpose to ask you what it all means.” 
considered. “ I must learn more about these \ The old woman covered her face with her 
children. Perhaps they can tell me, at the public s hands, and he could see that she trembled 
house, near; it has been there for fifty years.” \ violently. 

So to it he went. \ “You need not be afraid to speak openly to 

“Do I know the Haunted House, sir?” said j me,” he went on. “1 am quite satisfied there 
the tavern-keeper, repeating his visitor’s question, j was some great wrong done in the house, and I 
“Well, yes, rather. Why, you might as well j want to put it right, if it lies in my power to do 
ask me, do I know the Pedlar’s Arms. As boy j so. I am a rich man. 1 was rich when the 
and man, I can remember the old house for ! news of this inheritance reached me, and I 


dose on fifty years.” 

“ Did you ever see anything of the boy and 
girl who were there, after Mr. Alfred succeeded 
to the property—Felix Staiuton’s grandchildren, 
I mean?” 


would gladly give up the property, to-morrow, if 
I could only undo whatever may have been 
done amiss.” 

Mrs. Toplis shook her head. 

“Ah! sir, you can’t do that,” she said. 


“Well, sir, I may have seen the girl, but I < “Money can’t bring back the dead to life; and, 
can’t bring it to my recollection: the boy I do j if it could, I doubt if even you would prove as 
remember, however. He came over two or three ! good a friend to the poor child, sleeping in the 
times, with Mrs. Toplis, who kept house for j churchyard yonder, as his Maker did, when He 
both Mr. Staintons, and I took notice of him, i took him out of this troublesome world. It was 
both because he looked so peaky and old-fashioned, 5 just soul-rending to see the boy the last few 
and also on account of the talk about him.” < months of his life. I can’t bear to think of it, 
“ There was talk about him, then.” j sir! Often, at night, I wake in a fright, fancying 

“Bless you, yes,-sir; as much talk while he j I still hear the patter, patter of his poor little 
was living as since he died. Everybody thought feet upon the stair.” 

he ought to have been the heir. But if you j ««Do you know, it is a curious thing, but he 
want to hear all about him, sir, Mrs. Toplis is the i doesn’t frighten me,” said Mr. Stainton ; “ that 
oaie to tell you. You cannot do better than go j is, when I am in the lious^Talthough when I ani 
and see Mrs. Toplis, who will talk to you for i away from it, the recollection seems to dog every 
hours about the time she lived at the House, j step 1 take.” 


hours about the time she lived at the House. 

I wiU give you the address.” “What?” cried Mrs. Toplis, “Aa»e you then 

- ; teen Am, too f There! what am I talking about ? 

CHAPTER IV. I hope, sir, you will forgive my foolishness.” 

Mr. Stainton had expected to find Mrs. Toplis . “I see him constantly,” was the calm reply, 
a decrepid crone, bowed with age, and racked “I wonder what it means!—I wonder what it 
with rheumatism, and it was, therefore, like a can mean!” exclaimed the housekeeper, wring- 
gleam of sunshine streaming across his path, to ing her hands in dire perplexity and dismay, 
behold a woman, elderly, certainly, but carrying j “I do not know,” answered the new owner, 
her yearB with ease, ruddy-cheeked, clear-eyed, ; philosophically; “but I want you to help inc to 


behold a woman, elderly, certainly, but carrying j “I do not know,” answered the new owner, 
her yearB with ease, ruddy-cheeked, clear-eyed, ; philosophically; “but I want you to help inc to 
upright as a dart, who welcomed him with ; find out. I suppose you remember the children 
respectful enthusiasm. coming there at first?” 

“ And so you arc Mr. Edgar, the son of the “ Well, sir, well—they were poor Miss Mary’s 
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son and daughter. She ran away, you know, 
with a Mr. Fenton—made a very bad match ; 
but I believe he was kind to her. They were 
brought to us, a shivering little pair. You never 
saw brother and sister so fond of one another— 
never. They were twins. But, Lor’! he was 
more like a father to the little girl than aught 
else. He’d have kept an apple a month, rather 
than eat it, unless she had half; and the same 
with all else. I think it was seeing that—watch¬ 
ing the love they had, he for her, and she for him, 
coming upon them unsuspected, with their little 
arms round one another’s necks—made the old 
gentleman alter his mind about leaving the place > 
to Mr. Alfred; for he said to me, one day, j 
thoughtful like, pointing to them, ‘ Wonderful 
fond, Toplis!’ and 1 answered, ‘Yes, sir; for all 
the world like the Babes in the Wood;’ not 
thinking how lonely that meant— 

44 Shortly afterwards he took to his bed; and 
while he was lying there, no doubt, better thoughts 
came to him, for he used to talk about his 
wife and Miss Mary, aud the captain, your 
father, sir, and ask if the children were gone to 
bed, and such like—things he never used to 
mention before. 

44 So when he made the will Mr. Quinance drew 
out, I was not surprised—no, not a bit. Though 
before that time, he always spoke of Mr. Alfred 
as his heir, and treated him as such.” 

44 That will never was found,” suggested Mr. ; 
Stainton, anxious to get at another portion of the 
narrative. 

44 Never, sir. We hunted for it high and low. j 
Perhaps I wronged him, but I always thought 
Mr. Alfred knew what became of it. After the 
old gentleman’s death, the children were treated 
shameful—shameful. I don’t mean beaten, or 
such like; but half-starved and neglected. Mr. 
Alfred would not buy them proper clothes, and 
would not suffer them to wear decent things if 
anybody else bought them. It was just the same 
with their food. I dfhistn’t give them even a bit of 
bread-and-butter, unless it was on the sly; and, 
indeed, there was not much to give in that house. 
He turned regular miser. 

“Well, sir, at last, when the little girl was 
about six years old, she fell sick, and we didn’t 
think she would get over the illness. While she 
was about at her worst, Mrs. May, her father’s j 
sister, chanced to be stopping up in London, and, 
as Mr. Alfred refused to let a doctor inside his 
doors, she made no more ado, but wrapped the 
child up m blankets, sent for a cab, and carried 
her off to her own lodgings. Mr. Alfred made 
no objection to that. All he said, as she went 
through the hall, was: 


“ * If you take her now, remember, you must 
keep her.’ 

“ 4 Very well,’ she replied, 4 1 will keep her.’ ” 

“ And the boy ? the boy ?” cried Mr. Stainton, 
in an agony of impatience. 

44 1 am coming to him, sir, if you please. He 
just dwined away after his sister and he were 
parted, and died in December, as she was taken 
in the July.” 

44 What did he die of?” 

44 A broken heart, sir. It seems a queer thing 
to say about a child; but if ever a heart was 
broken his was. At first he was always going 
about the house looking for her, but towards the 
end, he used to go up to his room, and stay there 
all by liimself. At last I wrote to Mrs. May, but 
she was ill when the letter got to her, and when 
she did come up be was dead. My word, she 
talked to Mr. Alfred,] I never heard any one per. 
son say so much to another. She declared lie had 
first cheated the boy of his inheritance, and then 
starved him to death ; but that was not true, the 
child hredde his heart fretting after his sister.” 

44 Yes; and when he was dead.” 

44 Sir, I don’t like to speak of it, but as true as 
I am sitting here, the night he was put in his coffin 
he came pattering down, just as usual, looking, 
looking for his sister. I went straight up stairs, 
and, if I had not seen the little wasted body lying 
there, still and quiet, I must have thought he had 
come back to life. We were never without him 
afterwards, never; that, and nothing else, drove 
Mr. Alfred mad. He used to think he was fight¬ 
ing the child and killing it. When the worst fits 
were on him, he tried to trample it under foot, 
or crush it up in a corner, and then he would 
sob and cry, and pray for it to be token away. I 
have heard he recovered a little before he died, 
and said his uncle told him. there was a will, 
leaving all to the boy, but he never saw such a 
paper. Perhaps it was only talk, though, or that 
he was still raving.” 


CHAPTER Y. 

Th* next day, as Mr. Stainton was pruning 
the grimy evergreens in the front of the 
house, and chopping away at the undergrowth 
of weeds and couch grass which had, in the course 
of years, matted together beneath the shrubs, his 
attention was attracted to two ladies, who stood 
outside the great, iron gate, looking up at tbs 
house. 

14 It seems to be occupied now,” remarked tbs 
elder, turning to her companion. 44 1 suppose 
the new owner is going to live here. It appears 
just as dingy as ever; but you do not remember 
it, Mary.” 
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“ I think I do/’ was the answer. “ As 1 look, 
the place grows familiar to me. I recollect some 
of the rooms, I am sure, just like a dream, as I 
remember Georgie. What I would give to have 
a peep inside!” 

At this juncture, the new owner emerged from 
amongst the bushes, and, opening the gate, asked 
if the ladies would like to look over the place. 

The elder hesitated; whilst the younger whis¬ 
pered, “ Oh, aunt, pray do!” 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. May to the stranger, 
whom she believed to be a gardener; “ but per¬ 
haps Mr. Stainton might object.” 

“No. He wouldn’t, I know,” declared the 
the new owner. “ You can go through the house 
if you wish. There is no one in it. Nobody 
lives there except myself.” 

“Taking charge, I suppose?” suggested Mrs. 
May, blandly. 

“ Something of that sort,” he answered. 

“I do not think he is a caretaker,” said the 
girl, as she and her relative passed on. 

“ What do you suppose he is, then?” 

“ Mr. Stainton himself.” 

“ Nonsense, child!” exclaimed Mrs. May, 
turning, nevertheless, to one of the windows, and 
casting a curious glance towards the new owner, 
who was now, his hands thrust deep in his 
pockets, walking idly up and down the drive. 

After they had been all over the place, from 
hall to garret, with a peep into this room and a 
glance into that, Mrs. May found the man who 
puzzled her leaning against one of the pillars of 
the porch, waiting, apparently, for their re¬ 
appearance. 

“Iam sure we are very much obliged to you,” 
she began, with a certain hesitation. 

“ Pray do not mention it,” he said. 

“This young lady has sad associations con¬ 
nected with the house,” Mrs. May proceeded, 
still doubtfully feeling her way. 

He turned his eyes towards the girl for a 
moment, and, though her veil was down, saw she 
hod been weeping. 

“ I surmised as much,” he replied. “She is 
Miss Fenton, is she not?” 

“ Yes, certainly,” was the answer; “and you 
are—” 

“Edgar Stainton,” said the new owner, hold¬ 
ing out his hand. 

“ I am all alone here,” he explained, after the 
first explanations were over. “ But I can manage 
to give you a cup of tea. Pray do come in, and let 
me feel I am not entirely alone in England.” 

Only too well pleased, Mrs. May complied, and 
ten minutes later, the three were sitting around 
a fire, the blaze of which leapt and flickered 


upon the walls, and over the ceiling, casting 
bright lights on the dingy mirror, and the dark 
oak shelves. 

“It is all coming back to me now,” said the 
girl, softly, addressing her aunt. “Many an 
hour Georgie and 1 have sat on that heart]), 
seeing pictures in the fire.” 

But she did not see something which was even 
then standing close beside her, and which the 
new owner had witnessed approaoh. 

It was the child! The child, searching about 
no longer for something it failed to find, but 
standing at the girl’s side, still and motionless, 
with its eyes fixed upon her face, and its poor, 
wasted figure nestling amongst the folds of her 
dress. 

“Thank heaven, she does not see it!” he 
thought, and drew his breath, relieved. 

No, she did not see it—though its wan cheek 
touched her shoulder, though its thin band 
rested on her arm, though through the long con¬ 
versation which followed, it never moved from 
her side, nor turned its wistful eyes from her 
face. 

When she went away—when she took her 
fresh, youngbeauty out of the house her presence 
seemed to gladden and light up—the child fol¬ 
lowed her to the threshold; and then, in an 
instant, it vanished, and Mr. Stainton watched 
for its flitting up the staircase all in vain. 

,But later on in the evening, when he was 
sitting alone beside the fire, with his eyes bent 
on the glowing coals, and perhaps seeing pictures 
there, os Mary said she and her brother had 
done, in their lonely childhood, he felt conscious, 
even without looking round, that the boy was 
there once again. 

And when he fell to thinking of the long, 
long years during which the dead child had kept 
faithful and weary watch for his sister, searching 
through the empty rooms for one who never 
came, and then bethought him of the sister, to 
whom her dead brother had become but the 
vaguest of memories, of the summers and win¬ 
ters during the course of which she had probably 
forgotten him altogether, he sighed deeply—he 
heard his sigh echoed behind him in the merest, 
faintest whisper. 

More, when he, thinking deeply about his 
newly found relative, and trying to recall each 
feature in her face, each tone of her voice, found 
it impossible to dissociate the girl grown to 
womanhood from the child he had pictured to 
himself as wandering about the old house, in 
company with her twin-brother, their arms 
twined together, their thoughts one, their sorrows 
one, their poor pleasures one—he felt a touch on 
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his hand, and knew the boy was beside him, 
looking with wistful eyes into the firelight, too. 

But when he turned, he saw that sadness 
clouded those eyes no longer. She was found; 
the lost had come again to meet a living friend 
orrthe once desolate hearth, and up and down 
the wide, desolate staircase those weary little 
feet pattered no more. 

The quest was over, the search ended; into 
the darksome corners of that dreary house the 
child’s glance peered no longer. 

She was come! Through years he had kept 
faithful watch for her, but the waiting was 
ended now. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Before long there were changes in the old 
house. Once again Mrs. Toplis reigned there, 
but this time with servants * under her—with 
maids she could scold, and lads she could harass. 

The larder was well plcnished, the cellars 
sufficiently stocked; wiiadows formerly closely 
shuttered, now stood open to admit the air; and 
on the drive grass grew no longer—too many 
footsteps passed that way for weeds to flourish. 

In Mr. May’s house, up the Clapham road, all 
was excitement, for the whole of the family— 
father, mother, grown-up sons and daughters 
—girls still in short frocks, and boys in round 
jackets—were going to spend the evening with 
their newly-found cousin, whom they had adopted 
as a relation, with an unanimity as rare as 
charming. 

Cousin Mary also was going. She had got a 
new dress for the occasion, and wa9 having her 
hair done up in a specially effective manner by 
Oissie May, when the toilette proceedings wore 
interrupted by half a dozen young voices 
announcing: 

14 A gentleman in the parlor wants to see you, 
Mary. Pa says you are to make haste, and come 
down immediately.” 

Obediently, Mary made haste, as bidden, and 
descended to the parlor, to find there the clerk 
from Timpson’s, who had met Stainton on his 
arrival in London. 


His business w$s simple, but important. He 
was the bearer of a letter announcing to Miss 
Fenton that the will of Mr. Felix Stainton had 
been found, and that under it she was entitled to 
the interest of ten thousand pounds, secured 
upon the houses in Stainton street. 

“Oh, aunt! oh, uncle I how rich we shall be!” 
cried the girl, running off to tell her cousins. 

But the uncle and aunt looked grave. They 
•were wondering how this will might affect Edgar 
Stainton. 

While they were still talking it over, Mr. Edgar 
Stainton himself arrived. 

“ That is all right!” ho said, in answer to their 
questions. “ I found the will in the room where 
Felix Stainton died. The ancient house and all 
the freeholds were left to the poor little chap 
who died, chargeable with Mary’s ten thousand 
pounds, five hundred to Mrs. Toplis, and a few 
other legacies. Failing George, the property was 
to come to me. I have been to Quinancc’s 
successor, and found out that the old man and 
Alfred had a grievous quarrel, and that, in con-- 
sequence, he determined to cut him off altogether. 
Where is Mary? I want to wish her joy.” 

Mary was in the little conservatory, searching 
for a rose to put in her pretty brown hair. 

He went straight to her, and said: 

“ Mary, dear, you have had one gift to-night, 
and I want you to take another with it.” 

“What is it, cousin Edgar?” she asked. 

But when she looked in his face, she must 
have guessed his meaning, for she drooped her 
head, and began pulling her sweet rose to pieces. 

He took the flower, and with it her finger; no 
words were needed ; they knew they were loved 
and beloved. 

They all spent a very happy evening in the 
old house. 

Once, after they were married, when he was 
standing close beside her, in the familar room, 
Edgar Stainton saw the child looking at them. 

There was.no sorrow or yearning in its eyes, 
as he gazed—only a great peace, a calm which 
seemed to fill and light them up with an 
exquisite beauty. 


THE DESERTED GARDEN. 


B T MRS. 

Tax gate ie hanging by one hinge, 

The latch is broken, too; 

The grass grows rank upon the bank, 

Where once the woodbine grew. 

The dial is overgrown with weeds, 

Gay flow'ra no longer bloom; 


\ And everywhere there is an air 

Of solitude and gloom. 

Some lives are like a garden fair, 
Filled with the choicest flowers; 
And some are bleak and desolate, 
Like these neglected bowers. 
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PAHT II. 

Nearly a year went by. There would be 
nothing to interest you in the records of that 
season; it was only the old, old story of toil 
and suffering—both borne by my darling with a 
serene patience, which I was too worn and feeble 
to emulate. Nay, at times, her very fortitude 
rendered me more rebellious against destiny, 
more bitter and hard towards the man who had 
brought such trouble into her life. 

We travelled, we worked, and my little girl’s 
reputation increased so greatly, that at length a 
New York manager sent an agent out west, to 
pronounce judgment upon her abilities; and the 
verdict was so favorable, that she received the 
offer of an excellent engagement for the ensuing 
autumn ; but she refused. . * 

“Nothing of the kind can be thought of, at 
present,” she said. “ It is already spring. If I 
were to leave the company next October, it must j 
break up—and what would become of one-half of 
our people? No, no; time enough to think of 
such an opening five years hence! I am very 
young, and I have a great deal to learn—it is 
much better for me to wait.” 

I had nothing to urge against her decision. I 
knew she was right, though naturally I hated to 
have her throw away the chance of speedy fame 
and fortune, which I felt confident the proposal 
held for her. 

“But it is only a chance , uncle,” she said, ; 
“ and suppose I failed—where should I be then ? 

I shouldn’t deserve success, if I began by doing 
a wrong to others. Besides, I’m ever so much ; 
happier with the dear old company, than I should 
be blazing into a star of the first magnitude among 
strangers.” 

Of course all our companions knew of the offer, 
and the elderly people had begun to think with a 
ahiver of what was to become of them, in case 
Fanny accepted it—and could any sane creature 
expect her to refuse? You can imagine how the 
whole troop felt, when her decision was an¬ 
nounced. They had loved her fondly enough be¬ 
fore, but after that I am afraid the exditable 
creatures’ feeling towards her was idolatry rather 
than affection, and I must admit that silly old 
Flummery set them the example. We went to 


fulfil an engagement in a large, southwestern 
city. When we had played there a fortnight, we 
were all in a great state of excitement, over a 
benefit my girl was to take—a luxury in which 
she seldom indulged, having a habit of giving up 
her turn to some one of the oldest members of our 
flock. Fanny and I were sitting in my bedroom 
one afternoon. On the next night but two the 
important event was to come off; a great many 
seats had already been secured; and we were 
anticipating a brilliant triumph. 

I had managed to take cold. I was growing a 
useless cumberer of the ground, oh, so fast! and 
was obliged to nurse myself a little for fear I 
might not be able to play on the evening, w hich 
would have been a disappointment difficult to 
support, both to my darling and to me. 

So, after our early dinner, I lay down on my 
bed, and Fanny sat beside me, reading a new 
novel, aloud; for—if I must admit another of 
my weaknesses—I have been, all my life, an in¬ 
satiable devourer of romances. 

We were interrupted by a tremendous knock 
at the door, and before cither of us could speak, 
the woman with whom we lodged dashed in upon 
us. She usually contrived to bo in a terrible 
state of excitement about something, but on this 
occasion her bustle and hurry were so great, that 
her entrance really mado one think of a 
whirlwind. 

“ Lands sake, Miss Moccasin !” she exclaimed, 
breathlessly, handing Fanny a card. “ Mercy on 
us, you have got a visitor, this time, and no mis¬ 
take ! Such a topping madam—rigged out as if 
store-clothes was to be had for the asking! And 
the parlor down stairs all t’other end up, for we’re 

cleanin’—and she in an awfhl to do to see you._ 

and alone. She was most partic’lar—alone!” 

Fanny looked at the card, grew a little pale, 
but said, calmly: 

“Show the lady up stairs, into my uncle’s 
sitting-room, if you please.” 

As the woman disappeared (having knocked 
over two chairs before she accomplished her exit), 
Fanny held the bit of pasteboard, which smelled 
like a perfumer’s shop, so that I could read the 
name engraved thereon: 

HRS. HOWARD MIBDLETON OAKFORD. 

(480) 
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“ HU mother!” I exclaimed. 

“ HU mother, I suppose,” she repeated, very 
quietly. 

A score of wt’d, disconnected thoughts flashed 
through my mina and before I knew what I was 
saying, I cried out. 

“ Oh, my darling, if it should be good news!” 

I could have bitten my tongue out as soon os 
the words were uttered, so angry was I with my 
own folly. Fanny only shook her head, and 
smiled. Ah, I can fancy that brave men, who 
fall in battle, might wear a smile like that which 
crossed her lips, as she bent forward and kUsed 
my cheek. 

I got off the bed, almost unconsciously. Sud¬ 
denly my old legs began to tremble, and I dropped 
into the nearest chair. 

“ Sit still, dear,” Fanny said; “ I will leave the 
door partly open—I want you to hear. What¬ 
ever brings her—whatever she has come to say, 
you must hear.” 

A dread seized me that this strange, unex¬ 
pected visit would only be the bringing of fresh 
pain to my darling—some new blow that inexor¬ 
able destiny meant to deal. 

“I wouldn’t see her!” I exclaimed. “Let 
her go away—let me tell her we want nobody of 
that name to intrude upon us!” 

But the soft, caressing touch of Fanny’s hand, 
on my forehead, calmed my absurd passion, in an 
instant. The perfect composure of her face made 
me a little ashamed, too, of the ebullition. 

“ What an old fool I am!” I ejaculated. 

Fanny held up a warning finger. The door of 
my sitting-room, which led into the passage, 
opened noisily, and, in an instant, we heard our 
landlady shouting, as if through a ship’s 
trumpet: 

“Walk in, ma’am—walk right in! Oh, Miss 
Moccasin —Mist Moccasin, hurry up, do!” 

Fanny moved forward, paused upon the 
threshold of the adjoining apartment, bowed to 
her visitor, and dismissed the landlady with a 
gesture of her hand. Being an actress, you 
would probably have said she was making a 
“point;” had she been a duchess, you would 
have styled her manner that of a great lady, “ to 
her very finger-tips,” as the French people say. 

The woman disappeared, with a final squeak. 
Fanny walked slowly on, and confronted the 
stranger, who was standing in the centre of the 
room. I could see everything that passed 
reflected in a large mirror, which hung over my 
chimney, though I was completely concealed 
from view. 

Fifty, perhaps, this visitor. She was dressed 
in the superlatively elegant fashion for which 


American women are world-famous. Her face 
was so skilfully made up, that, under her white 
veil, it would have looked positively youthful to a 
casual observer; but my actor’s gaze went straight 
through paint and disguises, to the crowsfeet 
beneath the cold, cruel eyes, and to the pinched, 
worn lines al^ut the haughty, discontented 
mouth. A handsome woman, in spite of her ex¬ 
pression ; of stately presence, too, notwith¬ 
standing her insolently arrogant bearing; but 
nothing in her countenance to remind one of the 
proud, eager face of her son, which had brought 
such trouble to my darling. 

Fanny broke the silence by saying: 

“You wished to see me, madam?” 

“Miss Moccasin?” returned the visitor, in a 
questioning tone. I could see that she was 
trying to conceal a certain uneasiness, under an 
affectation of languid ease and superiority. 
“ Miss Moccasin ?” 

“ Mrs. Oakford,” replied Fanny, again bowing. 
But there was no interrogation in her voice. It 
held a stern inflection, audible to my cars, which 
would have warned the guest, had she known 
my girl as I did, that it would be wise to ponder 
well every word she might have come to utter; 
and the instant I saw her, and heard her speak, 
I knew that the errand which brought her was 
neither an easy or pleasant matter. 

“ I have ventured to trespass upon your time,” 
she continued, and her intonation grew softer 
and falser with each syllable. “ You will excuse 
me, I trust, if the hour is ill-chosen—I know 
that in your line of life, time is valuable.” 

“I have no doubt the reason for your visit 
will be more than sufficient excuse,” Fanny 
replied, suavely. “ May I ask you to be seated ?’* 

The lady sank languidly into the arm-chair, to 
which Fanny pointed, and my girl sat down op¬ 
posite. As they were placed, Fanny’s profile 
and the visitor’s full face were visible to me. 

The stranger smelled at a jewel-studded scent- 
$ bottle, with an air expressive of physical delicacy; 
} then protended to catch the chatelaine to which 
\ it was attached, in the lace that bordered her 
| sleeve; and had to pause to extricate it. She 
j tried liard to appear at once haughty, affable and 
\ insolent, but I was accustomed to stage tricks, 
and saw that she was glad of any pretence at 
occupation. 

Fanny eat silent, waiting for her visitor to 
speak again, and after a second whiff of her 
vinaigrette, the latter continued: 

“ You know my name, of course.” 

| “ It was on your card,” returned Fanny. 

| I think her perfect composure, so evidently 
i unfeigned, irritated the woman, who said, sharply: 
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44 You knew that 1 was Charles Oak for tf a 
mother.” 

44 1 could not know it, until you told me—it 
seems almost impossible, even after your telling 
me so.” 

Fanny spoke in a slow, smooth voice. 

The woman bridled and smiled. Positively, she 
was such an utter idiot, that she thought Fanny 
intended a compliment! 

44 Ah, many people say the same 1” returned 
she, with a little, weak laugh; 44 but I am—I 
really am—that great, big boy's mother.” 

Fanny brought her out of her smiling compla¬ 
cency, by inquiring, with cold, ceremonious 
politeness: 

44 And may I ask to what I owe the honor of a 
visit from Mr. Charles Oakford’s mother?” 

The woman was angry again. She tried a 
second laugh, but her voice was very vicious, as 
she replied: 

44 Ah, you are a practical person, Miss— 
Moccasin! So am I*—we shall get on admirably, 
I perceive! I came, hoping to find you such—so 
nice of you to put me at once at my ease!” 

44 If assuring you that I am Very practical will 
have that effect, you may rest quite tranquil,” 
said Fanny, smiling. “No doubt you are in 
haste. As you were kind enough to remember, 
my time is valuable, because I have to work; 
please tell me your business.” 

44 Ah, now—how right I was ! The very word 
you choose is exactly the word! So sensible— 
really charming!” sighed the visitor, and essayed 
her scent-bottle the third time. 44 Then I throw 
myself on your great—your very great, I am 
sure—practical Bense! I go at once, as the 
French say, au milieu —but pardon—perhaps you 
do not understand that delicious language!” 

44 Enough,” said Fanny, 44 to understand that 
you mean to tell me, clearly and without delay, 
the reason of this visit.” 

The girl was a thousand times the woman’s 
match at every turn; and I could see that the 
latter felt it, and was furious. 

44 So I will,” returned she, snbduing her 
irritation, and trying to behave like a person 
whose nature was so open and frank, that con¬ 
cealment or roundabout speaking was beyond her 
powers. 44 1 need only tell you that I know all 
. about that little—what shall I call it?—tender¬ 
ness—in California. Now, my dear Miss Mocca¬ 
sin, it was over, of course, long ago, where you 
were concerned*—you are so eminently practical, 
I am sure of that—was never more than pastime, 
in fact. Dear me, as if you could be troubled 
remembering all the nonsense young men will 
talk to—to—in short—you understand!” 


44 Qo on, if you please,” said Fanny, as the 
woman paused. 

44 Over with him, too—ages ago—dear me, why - 
should I not yield to my impulses, and be frank ? 
You didn’t want the poor fellow to suffer—no, 
no! You are a practical woman—not a flirt— 
and—and—” 

44 Thanks for your good opinion,” said Fanny, 
as the other again left her sentence unfinished. 

44 Still, you must pardon me for saying that I do 
not yet understand the motive of this interview.” 

44 Over with you,” pursued madam, smiling 
and nodding; 44 over with him, tool Well, the 
truth was, soon after his return from these out- 
of-the-way regions—(I am sure they are quite 
heavenly, Miss Moccasin!)—he fell in love with 
a young lady who had just been left my ward. 
Then he was ill; then we went Europe. Before 
that, he told me the story—asked the way out. 
Do you follow me, dear Miss Moccasin?” 

44 Perfectly,” Fanny replied. 

44 Time and silence,” said I; 44 my very words, 

I assure you 1 I declare, when I think of him, 
and look at you, I feel as if the speech had been 
inspired—really, I do! The matter ended of 
itself, for both of you. Ah, dreams and fancies, 
dreams and fancies—young men will have so 
many!” 

44 Still, I am puzzled,” Fanny Said, her voice 
as unmoved as ever. 44 This visit with which 
you have honored me—” 

44 Ha, ha 1 Practical—keeps me to the point 
—quite right—quite!” she hurried on, affecting 
to laugh. 44 The truth is—we don’t know how— 
some ill-natured wretch told Julie—told my 
ward—gave a false coloring, in fact, to all that 
happened in California, and though she loves 
him, she will be certain there never was any¬ 
thing serious—as he swears—as there was not, 
of course—” 

44 And so?” for again the woman paused. 

44 And so, I come to you. Business provi¬ 
dentially brought me here; I find you in tbs 
town. What is my duty ? Plain. I throw 
myself on your generosity. You, dear Mist 
Moccasin, can comprehend my feelings. You, gp 
gifted—really a marvel—I saw you play, l&st 
night, and was quite impressed, I do aseukt 
you— quite /” 

44 Still, in spite of my gifts, I must confess that 
it will be necessary for you to speak more plainly,” 
returned Fanny. 44 You may do so, without hes¬ 
itation—at least, I can assure you of that.” 

44 You dear creature! So practical; so ingen- 
; uous !” 

44 Pardon,” said Fanny, laughing; 44 not that 
last word; you forget I am an aotress.” 
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“I declare, this visit will be an era!” cried 
her guest, laughing, too. “ Why, I can speak as 
frankly as if we were sisters! I am all soul 
and—” 

“ Practical, however,” suggested Fanny. 

“Just so—and you the same.” 

“ And the object of our interview ?” 

“Ah, yes; you bring me back! Well, poor 
boy, he is all soul, too—” 

“ But not practical,” added Fanny. 

“ Ha, ha! Really, like a comedy ; oh, you are 
a marvel!” simpered the woman, but all the same 
it was evident she began to be afraid again. She 
continued, desperately: “ If you will write a 
little note, saying that you and Charles were mere 
acquaintances—just to content my ward, you 
perceive! It would be such a favor; my son 
would appreciate your kindness so much. Diffi¬ 
cult for him to ask, of course; so when I wrote 
him you were here, he begged me to arrange the 
matter—do you see?” 

“ Perfectly,” said Fanny, and now she smiled, 
and looked so sweet, that even a keener person 
than her guest might have been deceived. 

“ You dear creature!” the lady exclaimed, and 
laid her hand on Fanny’s arm. 

“Is that all?” asked Fanny, with a strange 
smile. 

“ Why—only—now, between Ourselves, we may 
speak freely—” 

“ Having souls and being practical!” 

“Perfect! How admirably you express it!” 
cried the other. “ Now will you write the note? 
I need not suggest—I am sure you know just 
what I want.” 

“ I think so,” said Fanny, looking full in the 
speaker’s face. 

The woman gave another of her frightened 
shivers, then she added, still laughing, but with 
an undisguised menace in her voice: 

“ Do you know it is inch a comfort to my feel¬ 
ings, (I have always been too sensitive; quite 
the bane of my life,) to find you just what you 
are—so charming, so straightforward, so clear¬ 
headed.” 

“ You flatter me,” said Fanny. 

“No, no—believe me—no! With a different 
kind of person—coarser in mould, you know, 
than you and I—other influences might have been 
necessary.” 

“ What?” Fanny asked. 

“ Oh, you can fancy !” sniffing her salts, smil¬ 
ing—with that menace in her voice repeated 
now in her cold^ hard eyes. “ I might, if you 
had been unlike your delightful self, have been 
forced to say quite harsh things; you can 
understand.” 


“ Used threats,” said Fanny. 

“Oh, no—never! Only have reminded the 
person that it might not be quite safe for her to 
thwart—that is, to—” 

“ I understand. You would have reminded 
me that I, being a poor actress, and you a rich, 
influential woman, you could hurt me terribly, 
if I did not do what you desired.” 

“ You put it so strongly; oh, you are so prac¬ 
tical !” cooed the lady. “ No, no, I could not 
have said it in that way. Still I might have been 
obliged to use a little coercion. I am rich—I am 
influential. Well, that is no matter; you are so 
perfectly delightful; you meet me so frankly; 

; where were we ?” 

“ You were speaking of a note you wished me 
to write.” 

“ Just so ! My dear young lady, I am so at¬ 
tracted towards you ! Do you know, under other 
circumstances, I could almost regret that the 
little romance had died—ha, ha ! died a natural 
death; but we must not murmur against the 
decrees of Providence.” 

The creature thought herself so sure of gaining 
her point, Fanny’s manner had so completely de- 
\ ceived he*r, that, no doubt, in her triumphal ex- 
| ultation, she found it impossible to repress this 
? last bit of insolence; but my girl bore it with a 
\ smile on her lips. 

j The woman put her hand into the pocket of 
j her dress, and drew out an envelope. She 
j laughed—she shivered, all in a breath; she went 

< on speaking: 

j “ What was I saying? Yes—both being prac¬ 
tical. Now see!” (holding up the envelope.) 

I “ The question naturally rises in the mind of a 
\ practical person, on your part, why for nothing? 
c Of course—and on mine, just as naturally, comes 
; the answer—certainly not! Dear Miss Moccasin, 
| I had such a presentiment that I should find you 
\ what you really are, the most delightful, most 
‘ sensible girl in the world, that—that I made out 

< this little chccque to your order—three thousand 
' dollars—” 

< She was interrupted by Fanny, who slowly 
\ rose, deliberately crossed the room, and rang the 

< bell. 

) “ My dear Miss Moccasin!” exclaimed the 

! woman ; but before she could add another word, 
j the landlady opened the door. 

| “Show Mrs. Oakford down stairs,” said 
f Fanny, quietly. 

For an instant, the visitor stood as if transfixed, 
j: Then she rose, and all the malice and wickedness 
of her nature broke out, in her suddenly haggard 
j face and evil eyes. 

I “Of course, I’ll help the lady!” cried the 
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lodging-house woman, dancing wildly about. \ 
“ Didn’t notice she was lame nor nothin’. Lands } 
sake, ma’am, take my arm! Is it rheumatiz ? > 
Ob, well, when a body gets on in life, it will > 
come.” | 

Slowly Fanny moved forward. Slowly the j 
guest retreated before the gaze of those eyes, 
whose fires might have scorched her very soul, 
if she had possessed one. Near the door, Mrs. 
Oakford paused, gathered up a little desperate 
bravado, and hissed out: 

“I will still give you time—” 

“Show Mrs. Oakford down stairs,” inter¬ 
rupted Fanny. 

“Why, to be sure I” shrieked the landlady, 
dancing at her again. “ Why, come right on, 
ma’am—they ain’t steep. Is it your left limb, 
that’s onsartin? Why, come right along.” 

The door closed upon the discomfited woman; 
Fanny passed at once into her own room. 

I do not know if there are people to whom it 
will seem unnatural, but between Fanny and my¬ 
self not a syllable was exchanged in regard to the 
occurrence; to me it would appear equally un¬ 
natural that we could have spoken of the in¬ 
truder, and the insult she had brought in her 
shameless hands to offer my darling. 

The next day passed—the, second came; that 
evening was my Fanny’s benefit. We were to 
play, for the first time during our engagement, the 
piece w hich sbe had written; it contained a capital 
part for me, written expressly to suit my abilities j 
such as they 4rere, and I would not give up the 
idea of appearing, though I was obliged to take 
great care of myself, in the meantime, lest the 
slightest imprudence should increase my cold. 

I did not leave the house, until it was time to 
go to the theatre, and once arrived, I went imme¬ 
diately to my' dressing-room; there could be 
nothing for me to attend to, as Fanny had \ 
superintended the mounting of the play. 

After I had completed my toilet, I sat down to j 
rest. Now that I found leisure to notice, it ’ 
appeared to me that the audience was very noisy 
and impatient, whereat I wondered a little, as it 
still lacked a full quarter of an hour before the 
time announced for the rising of the curtain. 
Then I heard the orchestra rung in, and a few 
minutes after, somebody knocked at my door. 

I supposed it was Fanny, come to make sure that 
I did not find myself tired in advance; but when 
I called out, “come in,” Jem Duffy entered, 
instead of my little girl. 

“Not dressed yet?” said I, seeing that he 
wore his ordinary costume. “ Ah, you don’t 
come in till the second act! And how are you, 
old Jem? I’ve not seen you for two days.” 


14 Little Moccasin said you ought to kefep 
perfectly quiet,” he answered, “and anyway, 
I’ve not been quite well, either.” 

Now that I looked at him, I saw he was pale. 

“Nothing serious, I hope,” I said. “We 
must all do our best, to-night, for our little girj'» 
sake. Higgins tells me there’s a splendid house.” 

“ Full to the doors,” returned Jem. 

I rubbed my hands together, and laughed; I 
can remember doing it, and remember how dis¬ 
turbed Jem’8 face grew, as he watched me, but 
for the moment, I paid no attention. 

“ She’s a great favorite already,” I continued; 
“ but it’s nothing, compared to what she will be, 
after they have seen her in this piece.” 

Jem made no answer—indeed, he had no 
opportunity, for just, then, above the crash of the 
orchestra, rose such a din of stampings, hisses 
and cat-calls, that I was startled, and exclaimed: 

“ What a dreadful row they are making.” 

“They are,” said Jem, and something in his 
voice warned me that the noise was not caused 
| by simple impatience, as I had supposed. 

| “ What’s the matter?” I asked, still not really 

j concerned. “ There’s been no election, nor 
anything of that sort.” 

“ No,” said Jim. 

“Well, we can’t have offended them in any 
way, so we have nothing to be anxious about—” 

I could get no further; a fresh* storm of stamp¬ 
ings and hisses rose, louder and more dreadful 
than before. 

44 My God!” I heard Jem mutter. 

I looked at him closer now; he was white to 
the very lips, and shaking from head to foot. 
The tumult did concern us—there was trouble at 
hand 1 

“What is it?” I cried. “Don’t waste words 
—out with the whole—you know I can bear 
anything, except suspense!” 

Jem tried to speak, but the words died in a 
sob. lie fumbled in his pockets, pulled out two 
newspapers, unfolded them, one after another, 
and held them so I could read in turn the 
paragraphs to which he pointed. 

“ The first appeared yesterday ; but this is tho 
worst—that’s in to-day’s,” I heard Jem saying. 

The journals contained two most infamous 
attacks on my poor little Moccasin; an utterly 
false account of a quarrel she had caused bo- 
tween two men, in San Francisco; assertions that, 
owing to her conduct, we had been forced secretly 
to get away from there, in order to escape the 
\ vengeance of a righteously indignant population; 
a warning that no talent would enable such a 
woman to make herself tolerated by the virtuous 
public of the town; winding up with a declara- 
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tion that the newspaper made this statement 
from a sense of duty—it was the organ of 
morality, and bound to open the eyes of its 
patrons to these terrible facts. 

I stood dazed—stunned! It was plain enough ; 
from what quarter the blow had really come; : 
that woman had fulfilled her threat! 

Then I heard Jem speaking again : 

“The house is packed—they mean to hiss 
her off. 0 

“Why didn’t you tell me, yesterday?** I 
asked. 

“You see, that wasn’t so bad; we didn’t 
suppose any harm could come, and she wasn’t 
playing, last night. It’s some personal enemy; 
but who ? They’re stirred up all the rowdies of 
the town. There are plenty of respectable peo¬ 
ple got seats; but they’ll just clear out, you 
know, if there’s much row, and leave us to face 
it the best we can.” 

Hero Jem broke down, and began to cry— 
his usual resource just at a time when tears ■ 
became a special aggravation. 

“Shut up your howling, you old fool!” I 
growled. “ Where is Little Moccasin ?” I asked. 

“ In her dressing-room—nobody has told her.” 

“Mind that nobody does! By the Lord, if 
she hears a word, till after the play, I’ll break 
up the company,, to-morrow morning, and leave 
you all to starve!” and away I dashed. 

“ What are you going to do ?” called Jem. 

“ Come on, and you’ll see,” I answered. 

I rushed away down the stage. Our people 
were scattered about, pale and frightened—some 
of the women crying. Everybody turned towards 
me os I appeared. 

“ Up with the curtain !” I ordered. 

Slowly the great drop lifted, disclosing the 
crowded house. People in the boxes and dress- 
circle had already begun to depart; they paused 
as the curtain rose. The noise stopped gradu¬ 
ally ; the orchestra ceased playing. The silence 
grew complete, as I walked on down to the foot¬ 
lights, and confronted the rows of eager, expec¬ 
tant faces. 

I had no idea what I meant to say. A sudden 
fright came over me. Then the opening of the 
door of one of the stage-boxes made me glance in 
that direction; a party of people had just en¬ 
tered—that woman, Mrs. Oakford, was taking 
the principal seat. 

My head stopped whirling. 

I began to speak. At first, there were a few 
hisses; but I went on resolutely; they died 
quickly. I don’t know what words I used. I 
told them what Miss Moccasin was to us; what 
she had been, from the days when, in her child- 


\ hood, her talents were brought to our aid. I de- 
: scribed her as she was, the guardian angel of a 
lot of hard-working people. I told it as briefly 
: and as forcibly as I could, giving the real account 
of the trouble in San Francisco; of the sympathy 
and admiration she had reoeived there—facts 
which could easily be verified; then I cried: 

“Will you let a girl like this be hissed? Is 
there a man with a heart in his bosom—a woman 
who has a mother or daughter—but will be on 
her side?” 

When I finished, the pit rose like one man, 
and such a shout for Miss Moccasin, as went up 
to the roof, you never heard, unless you have 
seen a crowd bent on mischief suddenly turned 
from its purpose, and determined to make an idol 
of the person it was ready, a moment before, to 
tear in pieces. 

The people caught sight of the editor of the 
newspaper, as he was trying to slink out of the 
house. I must use an expressive Califomianism 
to describe just what happened—the smooth, 
even rush of the pit: “ They went for him !” He 
gained the stage, and we hid him. I went ont a 
second time to tell the audience that the pantr 
graphs had been inserted without his knowledge 
—that hfe had been absent. I think it was a lie, 
but good Lord, I didn’t want to see the misera¬ 
ble creature killed ! Then 1 said: 

“ Will you have us play for you, or will you 
take back your money at the doors?” 

Such a shout as went up again! it was like the 
roar of the ocean in a storm. I glanced towards 
the box where that infamous woman sat. I saw 
her crouching at the back in violent hysterics, 
and her companion too much terrified in watch¬ 
ing the house, to help her. This neglect, and the 
fright she had undergone, would be exactly the 
sort of punishment she could feel. 1 must say 
that I was gratified. 

I hurried away. The first person I met be¬ 
hind the scenes was Fanny. 

“ Oh, my God !” I exclaimed. “ You heard?” 

“Hush!” she answered, smiling, her great 
eyes ablaze with courage and strength. I caught 
her in my arms; she kissed me, pushed me 
gently away, and added : “ Ring up the curtain, 
uncle. Little Moecaein is ready I” 

The opening scene discovered ns both upon the 
stage. Whether I spoke an audible word, for 
the first ten minutes, I think very doubtftil; but 
oh, how her voice rang out I how she looked 1 

I need not bother you with the plot of the 
piece. Oddly enough, in a way, it suited the 
case we were in. In the introductory scene, 
emissaries came to the heroine, to offer her 
money to give up the prooffc of her mother's mar- 
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riage, with the oldest son of a noble family. The i 
parents were dead; the girl in the midst of* 
hunger and want. If she would only relinquish \ 
certain papers—save the proud old French family \ 
from the possibility of the truth becoming known— \ 
she should be made rich. She refused the offer; 
drove out the messengers, who roused the village 
against her, as an impostor and a shameless 
woman. 

No matter how my girl had filled her part, on 
that eventful night, she would have received ap¬ 
plause. But she played like an inspired creature 
—she inspired the rest of us. There were 
moments when she made that house still as death; 
you might almost have heard a pin drop ! Posi¬ 
tively, once, when a footlight, turned too high, 
caused the glass to break with a sharp crack, a 
shiver went through the whole audience ! I am 
not afraid to say it—I believe that, in the history 
of the stage, there never was anything more mar¬ 
vellous seen, than the sympathy of the audience 
and the passion of the actors. Long before the 
play was over, Mrs. Oakford had disappeared. 
As soon as she had recovered sufficiently, after 
my speech, she had slunk, with her companion, 
from the house. She had come in triumph : she 
departed in defeat. Never was a Nemesis more 
perfect or more deserved. 

When the play had ended, and we were ready 
to go home, we found the city firemen outside 
the stage-door with a carriage, and half the pop¬ 
ulation gathered there, too. They put my girl 
into the barouche in spite of herself, and when 
she called pleadingly to me, they placed me be¬ 
side her; and they dragged us through the prin¬ 
cipal streets of the town, shouting and hurrahing 
like so many madmen. 

We reached our lodgings; I tried to speak 
some words of thanks for my darling, but I choked 
and broke down; and when she found I could 
not finish, she stood up in the carriage, and 
leaned her hand on my shoulder; and this was 
what she said: 

“ If I had a thousand hearts, and they could 
all speak at once, they could not express what 
my heart feels, so I can only say to you, in the 
words of the immortal Master, 

“‘Beggar that I run, I am eren poor in thanks: 

And yet I thank you.* *’ 

Then she stepped out of the carriage, and 
entered the house, and I followed. After another 
triple shout, which seemed to shake the very 
walls, the crowd dispersed. 

We mounted the stairs, without exchanging a 
syllable. She was sobbing now as unrestrainedly 
as I. We entered our sitting-room. Up from 
the sofa started a woman, and in another instant, 

Vol. LXXV.—28. 


Charles Oakford’s mother was kneeling at my 
darting’s feet. 

“ Have mercy on me—have mercy!” she 
groaned. “ He has come—my son—he came 
into the theatre 1 He will be here—I got away, 
to see you first—oh, if you tell him, he will 
curse me—and I love him—my boy—my boy I” 

“ Please to get up,” Fanny said; “ don’t be 
afraid.” 

“ Oh, you don’t know—he has brought such 
news I” sobbed the wretched creature. “ How 
could I tell, or dream—oh—oh!” At this 
instant the outer door-bell rang, sharply. “ He 
has come!” she shrieked. “Wait. Save me! 
What I told you was a lie. ne loves you—I 
: wanted to separate you—I did it all—forgive 
me—forgive me!” 

“ Hush, hush !” said Fanny, and as she spoke, 
raised the suppliant, drew her on into my bed¬ 
room, and shut her in there, adding, “ Ho not be 
afraid ; you have no reason.” 

Another moment, and the passage door opened, 
and Charles Oakford stood before us. 

He looked—well, if a three days’ corpse could 
come to life, I think it might look as he did! 
Fanny caught my hand; we stood quite still, 
gazing at him. He did not stop for either excuse 
or salutation; he said, abruptly, in a slow, 
difficult voice, keeping his eyes fastened upon my 
darling: 

“ I reached here, an hour ago—I witnessed the 
close of your triumph—I come to bring you 
another. Your name is Livingston—your father 
was my mother’s cousin, and the fortune, which 
my mother has believed hers, belongs to you, os 
his heiress. I hope you are content, and I beg 
to offer you my congratulations.” 

He staggered back against the wall, and stood 
silent. 

“ Not content yet,” Fanny answered, dropping 
my hand, and moving a step forward. “Not 
yet! Why did you wait for a year, to bring, or 
send—this news, or any other?” 

“ Did you think I would write, after you sent 
me that dreadful telegram—telling me all was 
over; that you would never see ifte again? I 
went to Europe, loving you—I came back, loving 
you! Nothing but the discovery I have made 
would bring me here. Now, before we part 
forever, I have a right to ask you why you 
brought this ruin on my life—why—” 

“ Be still,” Fanny interrupted. “ Do not dare 
to doubt me now, or life will not be long enough 
to hold your regret.” 

She turned away, and entered the bedroom. 
Oakford flung himself into a chair, and covered 
his face with his hands. He had travelled days 
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and nights, without rest or sleep, and this 
meeting had exhausted his last strength. 

I heard Fanny address the mother. I heard 
the latter’8 answer: 

“Don’t betray me—don’t betray me!” she 
moaned. 

“Take care, or you will betray yourself,” 
Fanny said. “ Go to him—tell him it was all 
some wicked fabrication—that you had been to 
see me, and we had reached an explanation.” 

Then she led the trembling woman into the 
room. 

“ My boy, my boy!” Mrs. Oakford groaned. 

“ Mother!” cried Charles, in amazement. 
“ You here!” 

“ Wait—I couldn’t tell you, in the theatre—I 
had seen Fanny; she" never sent that telegram ; 
she loves you—” 

“We wanted to give you a surprise,” I added, 
as her voice failed 

“A surprise,” the miserable woman echoed, 
and slipped slowly forward into her son’s 
arms—she had fainted away. 

Charles had at once recognized the picture I 
had showed him in California. A fac-sjmile of 
the miniature was in his mother’s possession—r 
the portrait of her cousin, Lawrence Livingston, 
who had perished in the steamboat disaster, of 
which I had told Charles, adding that Fanny’s 
father was one of the victims. 

Oakford’s long illness, and necessary absence, 
had prevented his following up the clue, until 
the last few weeks; but he had discovered all the 
proofs, even to the evidence of the clergyman, 
lately returned from China, after an absence of 


many years, who had performed the marriage 
ceremony. 

Livingston, unjustly suspected by his uncle of 
treachery in regard to money matters, had left 
home, dropped his family name, and hidden him¬ 
self so carefully, that no trace of him could be 
found. The uncle died only a few days after learn¬ 
ing Lawrence’8 whereabouts; but he had, some¬ 
time before, become convinced of his nephew’s 
innocence, and had made a will in his favor, the 
fortune reverting to Mrs. Oakford only because 
Lawrence was supposed to have left no heirs. 

Happy people are seldom suspicious. It was 
easy enough to keep Charles from suspecting 
that his mother had intercepted his and Fanny’s 
letters, and caused the telegram to be sent in my 
girl’s name. 

The young couple were married within a month. 
Not long after, Mrs. Oakford married, also—a 
foreigner, twenty years younger than herself, 
who believed the fortune still hers. She lives in 
Italy, and Fanny makes her an allowance, so 
large that she would be a rich woman yet, if her 
handsome husband had not a perfect insanity for 
gambling, though they tell me that, otherwise, 
he is sufficiently kind to l*er. 

The company is dispersed. Every creature 
that belonged to it is doing well. Fanny provides 
for those who are too old or infirm to pursue 
their profession. I live in the beautiful country- 
house where the husband and wife spend the 
greater portion of each year, and I think I am 
the happiest old man alive. 

And Charles and Fanny ? Ah, well, life is one 
long honey-moon to them, thank God 1 


A BOON. 

BY FANNY DRISCOLL. 


The mortals cry out ceaselessly for blessings, 

Yea! night and day I hear their prayers arise; 

Te yon, oh, gods, they lift up hands beseeching— 

The whole round earth is shuddering with their sighs. 

The)’ cry for wealth, for fame, for hollow glory; 

For youth, that left them long ago forlorn. 

They cry for all of love’s sweet, madd'ning story; 

And you, oh, gods, look down on them with scorn. 

\ 

With tears and prayers they send up their petitions, 
Theso mortals, grovelling in the earth’s foul dust; 
These mortals with pure faces, and souls blackened 
With all the sins of living and of lost. 

And I, oh, gods! tho least of all the mortals, 

Send up one prayer, one hopeless, bitter prayer, 

At morn, and noon, and night I kneel and whisper 
My one petition to the mocking air: 


| The power of forgetting —gods eternal! 

I ask no .other boou of your grim hands; 

I care not If I starve, low in the gntter, 

While wealth is over all the summer lands. 

Nor care I If my limbe are bare to heaven, 

To howling winds that sweep mo, hitter, by; 

So I but have the power of forgetting; 

No other boon I crave beneath the sky. 

Forget thro’ the brief remnant of existence, 

The days of love and song, and moon and wine; 
Aye, days I curse now In my black despairing, 
With corses rising to tho gods divine. 

Oh, gods eternal l gods of the immortals, 

Grant me to touch this one boon’s blissftil goal, 
And take all else that makes life worth tho living. 
And leave me destitute; then take my soul. 
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BT ELLA 

Old Doctor Wainweather’s granddaughter 
had come home to Ravenwood. 

When August Percy, youngest son, and heir of 
the Percy pride and wealth, entered the parlor 
with this bit of news, there was a general 
exclamation. 

“You don’t mean it!” cried Mfcre Percy. 
“ Why, I thought the old doctor had sworn never 
to hear her name spoken.” 

“Is she pretty?” questioned Miss Imogene 
Percy, leaning gracefully back in her fauteuil, 
and wondering, in her secret heart, if her laurels 
were to be disputed with her. 

“Is she stylish?” queried Miss Kate Percy, 
twirling her handsome rings. 

“ I wonder if she is accomplished,” mused the 
youngest and last of the Misses Percy, as she ar¬ 
ranged her music on the grand piano. 

“ Xot at all pretty, and not at all stylish,” 
answered August, nonchalantly, “if I may judge 
from the glimpse I had of her. As for her ac¬ 
complishments, I can’t say. But I fancy she’ll 
not be much of an addition to select society, 
here.” 

The three young ladies breathed a simultaneous 
sigh of relief. Harold Percy, sitting just outside 
the open window, smoking and reading, laid 
down his book, and leaned across the window¬ 
sill, his pale, handsome face, and fine, square 
shoulders appearing like a bust, sculptured in 
bas-relief. 

“ I do not agree with you, August,” ho said. 
“ I think Miss Wainweather very pretty, and the 
rare sweetness of her face and manner would de¬ 
note a rare mind. I see no reason why she 
should not be a valuable addition to society, here.” 

“Why, narold, when did you see her?” 
asked August. “ She only came this morning.” 

“I happened to be at the depot, and was for¬ 
tunate enough to render her some little service, 
before Dr. Wainweather arrived. I liked her ap¬ 
pearance very much.” 

“You must call upon her very soon, girls,” 
said Mbre Percy. “Her grandfather is a highly 
intellectual man—he was a friend, I am told, of 
Agassez—a personal friend. And I have always 
thought it a pity that there were no young people 
at Ravenwood. The grounds are so lovely.” 

“ I suppose he is very rich, too,” added Kate. 
“ And she will probably be his heiress. She is 


WHEELER 

the only one of t?ie race left, I am told. Yes, we 
must call, as soon as it is allowable.” 

Years and years ago, before Stylctown existed, 
and when Ravenwood, with its lawns, and trees, 
and massive stone mansion, was the most impos¬ 
ing residence for miles and miles, Dr. 'Wain- 
weather’s only son and child had won his father’s 
displeasure, by abandoning the pursuits of science 
for those of pleasure, and by marrying for love, 
while at college, and dying a few years thereafter. 
Dr. Wainweather had planned out a very differ¬ 
ent career for his son, who was to have remained 
with him at Ravenwood, after he had finished 
his college years, pursue the sciences, and perfect 
the work which he himself would not live long 
enough to finish. 

Accordingly, he never forgave the girl, whom 
his son had seen fit to love and marry, and 
always regarded her as the murderer of his only 
child. When she wrote to him that Robert was 
dead, and that his child—his little baby girl, 
Berta—longed to look upon her grandfather’s 
face, he wrote back to her: “ But for you, my 
son would be living. Your child is nothing to 
me—I wish never to see her!” 

So the widow had remained in her distant 
western home, until she died, a few years later, 
and then little Berta was left to the care of her 
maternal grandfather and two maiden aunts. 
With them she had grown to womanhood; her 
only companions the village rector and his wife, 
who taught her all they knew. In the rector’s 
well-stored library, Berta laid the foundation of 
a solid education; while she retained the remark¬ 
able purity and sweetness of disposition, which 
nature had given her as a dower. 

It was just twenty years after the death of his 
son, that, sitting in his library, alone, with his 
head bowed upon his hands, old Dr. Wain¬ 
weather read and re-read this note. 

Milltown, Del., July —, 1874. 
Dr. Wainweather: 

An epidemic of a fatal character has recently 
swept over our village, and the aged grandparent, 
and two aunts of your granddaughter, Miss 
Berta Wainweather, havo all.been victims. This 
leaves her homeless, and alone. She is very 
dear to us, and I and my wife will gladly take 
her to our home and heart, if it is your desire. 
But os you are her only surviving relative, we 
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feel it our duty to inform you first, and we.j and those I have left; but already I feel at Lome, 
await your reply. The young lady has a suffi- } and happy. Come often, and see me.” 
cient competence to support her, in the modest j They bowed themselves away, and Berta ran 
manner she is accustomed to. : back to her grandfather. 

Very Respectfully, “ And so you have had some callers, my pet,” 

James Winthbop, D. D. said the old man, who held the world in general, 
The old man lifted his bowed ^head, after long \ and the Percys in particular, in no very high 
thought. 1 esteem. “ How did you like them?” 

“ No, no,” he said. “No. My son’s daughter Berta looked up, smiling, into his face. “I 
must not be dependent upon aliens for a home, j liked them very much, grandfather. It is so 
It Would be a stain upon the name of Wainweather. j easy to like people. I don’t understand how any 
So long as she lived with her mother’s people, one can have enemies. I think those young 
well and good. She was as much theirs as mine. > ladies are lovely, all of them, and I wanted to tell 
But she shall not be left to strangers.” them so, and to kiss them ; but of course I didn’t 

So the next mail from Styletown carried a \ —so soon. I shall, sometime. Oh, it is splen- 
brief, but courteous, note to the rector, request- j did, grandfather, to have companions of your own 
ing that the young lady might be sent, or brought, j age 1 I never had a girl friend yet—and I have 
at once to Ravenwood, where her home would j longed for one.” 

be, in future. A week later, Dr. Wainweather, \ Dr. Wainweather sighed. Too well he knew 
for the first time in years, went to the depot at J the usual result of girl-friendship ; but how could 
Styletown; and a little figure in black flew into J he poison this white and healthy young mind 
his arms, and nearly took his breath away by v with doubts and suspicions? He only said: 
kissing him, on both cheeks, right in the S “Little one, I want you to be happy as a bird, 
presence of all the multitude of people. It j here, and you must feel free to go and come, and 
was forty years since a kiss had fallen on his ? invite your friends whenever you see fit. I am 
face. And this girl? Why had his dead wife 5 an old man, who cares little for the world, and 
risen out of her grave to look at him with those \ who knows nothing of the usages of society, 
soft, beseeching eyes ? | But you will make friends, and you will learn 

He watched her, all that day and the next, as } the ways of the world, and all I ask is that you 
she moved about the spacious rooms at Raven- j may bo happy, and content. You will need some 
wood, with a strange feeling at his heart. No \ new dresses, by and by, dear, and you must buy 
woman but his old housekeeper, and his gar- \ whatever you want. I desire my little girl to 
dener’B wife, had trod upon those floors for forty j look as nice as any of them.” 
years. How strange it seemed to see her there; j That evening, in the bosom of the Percy family, 
to have her nestle on a stool at his feet, as he sat Berta Wainweather was discussed and dissected, 
in his library; to feel her soft kiss, morning and “ I confess,” said Miss Imogene, complacently 
evening. In forty-eight hours she had won her adjusting her blonde frizzes, with her dainty 
way to the inmost centre of liiS heart. j finger-tips, “ that, after what Harold said of her, 

Not many days elapsed, before the Misses i I was terribly disappointed. I did suppose there 
Percy called. In rustling silk, and cumbersome j was not one person by the name of Percy devoid 
trains, they swept across the polished, ashen j —utterly devoid of taste. But Harold certainly 
floors of Ravenwood, and waited in the quaintly, j must be, if he calls Berta Wainweather pretty, 
but richly, furnished parlor, while the old house- J She has not one pretty feature, unless it may be 
keeper, Harriet, carried their dainty cards to her 1 her eyes—and they are not large or noticeable.” 
young mistress. Berta came in, at once, a tiny < “ And she is too small to ever be stylish, under 

little creature, looking even smaller than she { any circumstances,” added Kate. “ Her figure 
was. In her short, black dress, and low-coiled {is that of a child’s, and she was dressed very 
hair, she presented a striking contrast to the j plainly, and has no air about her.” 

Paris-robed ladies who awaited her. But all! “That was my impression of her,” quoth 
unabashed, and with her sweetly natural grace of August, languidly. 

manner, she received them, and thanked them \ But Harold’s clear-cut voice broke in upon the 
for their kind invitations to their home, and their j discussion, here. 

wishes for a continued acquaintance. j “ It was not her features, form, or clothes that 

“ I have never had any friends of my own < impressed me,” he said, quietly. “ It was the 
age,” she said. “ I think I shall bo very happy } uncommon sweetness of her expression, and her 
here, among such pleasant people. I had feared i perfectly natural manners, which are a woman’s 
I should be homesick for the ones I have lost, \ chief charm, but which are so hard to find in 
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these days. She has a thinking face, if I may i Young Greyson vied with young Peyson in 
use such a phrase, and is more than a butterfly \ attentions, that evening; and Pfere Percy him- 
of fashion.” And Harold lit his cigar, and j self found a wonderful interest in the girl’s 
strolled into the garden. s conversation, narold Percy stood aloof, and 

“ How touchy Harold is about that girl,” said > watched it all, with a silent, grave face. He 
Helen, the musical one, petulantly. “ One would > read Berta as he would read a rare and won- 
think he was already in love with her. Really, \ drously beautiful poem; and his heart ached for 

her. 

She was walking down the garden, leaning 
upon the arm of young Greyson. Imogene 
Percy, who supposed Greyson to bo a victim to 
her charms, walked just ahead, with young 
Peyson, who, it must be confessed, turned oftener 
which would be a signal for all Styletown > than politeness permitted, to address a remark to 
“ society” to recognise her. And so the Masons, > Berta. The quartette passed by Harold, where 
and the Peysons, and the Greysona called; and > he sat, in the shadow of an elm tree. As they 
while poor little Berta was telling her grand- l passed, a silver comb fell at his feet. Glancing 
father what kind, and beautiful, and lovable J up, he saw, with confusion, that his sister’s 
ladies they all were who came to see her, these > heavy coil of hair was dropping, and in another 
kind and lovable creatures were deciding among \ second, would fall at the feet of Berta and 
themselves, that, though it was worth their j Greyson. He comprehended the mortification of 
while, perhaps, to patronize Dr. Wainweather’s j such an accident at once; but before the braid 
heiress, she was really a very plain girl, with no j had detached itself from the little coil upon her 
knowledge of society, and no “ style.” 5 head, Berta had dropped the arm of her com- 

Berta received their overtures of friendship, \ panion, and gently placing her hand on the braid, 
without an idea that she was being patronized. J and holding it in position, said, quietly: 

I wish I could make you see this girl, as she was, j “ Your hair is falling out of coil, Miss Percy; 
in all the rare simplicity and beauty of her char- \ allow me to arrange it for you ; it will take but 
actcr. Her great heart was Pull of warm sympa- j a second. Mr. Greyson, bo kind enough to hand 
thies and expansive affections. The whole world j me that comb, at your feet. There, it looks nicer 
to her was an Eden; men and women were i even than before. Do you know, I have a knack 
angels. Sorrow slipped from her, not because < for hairdressing ? I dearly love to arrange a 
she could not suffer keenly, but because, in the j beautiful head of hair. I think it is my one 
bountiful richness of her nature, in her wonder- j talent.” 

ful capacity for enjoyment, she found so much j It was a little thing, but it seemed a great deal 
to be grateful and happy for, that she forgot to \ to Harold. 

grieve. She believed all men and women to be i “ Not one girl in a score would have done that 
as true, as kind, as sincere as herself; and she? for another,” he mused. “ My sisters would 
supposed the ladies of Styletown came to see her, j not. To save one of their own sex a mortifica- 
and asked her to their homes, because they liked < lion, is not in their line.” 

her, as she did them. < Berta, on another occasion, displayed her 

The Percys made a pleasant tea-party, and in- j talent, by dressing Imogene’s hair for a party, 
vited her there. In the evening, the gentlemen > Clasping her hands, and laughing in childish 
came, and refreshments were served on the moon- j delight, over the effect she had produced, she 
lit lawn. Berta had abandoned her mourning, ^ cried: 

at the request of Dr. Wainweather, who hold that \ “ Now, you are perfectly beautifhl, and it 

the custom was barbaric, and in bad taste. She j makes my heart glad just to look at you.” Then, 
was robed all in white, her dress quite simply i when the girls went down stairs, she said to 

Harold, “ I think there is nothing in all the wide 
world, Mr# Percy, so beautiful as a beautiful 
woman. You must be very happy to have three 
She was one of those women wh<^e every move- | such lovely sisters; they seem to me like three 
ment is a caress. Her every glance bespoke the i blush-roses on one stem.” 

tenderness that dwelt in her heart for all God’s > Harold smiled. “ It is unusual tc hear a lady 
humanity. About her hung that subtle magnetism speak so enthusiastically of her own sex,” he 
which always attracts; she drew people to her, said. “You are a pleasing exception.” 
without being conscious of it herself. J She looked up, wonderingly “ No, I do not 


made; and she wore no ornament, but \ single \ 
scarlet flower. Her low-coiled hair gave her \ 
pale, small face a classic grace, peculiarly its own. \ 


mamma, hadn’t we better take her up and culti- > 
vote her ? She has a pleasant way with her, and \ 
there is nothing about her to be ashamed of. She \ 
is an heiress, too.” j 

So, in family conclave, Berta’s fate was de- \ 
cided. She was to be “ taken up” by the Percys, \ 
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think I am,” she said. “ It is only that I speak : 
more freely—and am more demonstrative than ; 
most women. I suppose all women admire 
beauty, and enjoy it, just as much as I do, ; 
though they may say less about it. But I have ; 
seen so few people, you known—it—is all new 
to me.” 

“Poor child,” thought Harold, and well ho 
might. She had yet to learn her own sex, 
through bitter knowledge and experience. How 
bitter he did not dream. If he had, he would 
have taken her in his arms, then and there, and 
sheltered her from the whole world, with his!; 
mighty love. Already he had acknowledged to 
himself that he loved this girl. “ But she is \ 
an heiress,” he said, mentally. “She will have 
many suitors—she must learn to know people, 
somewhat, and the world, before she can under- j 
stand herself. I will not speak yet—it would 
hardly be honorable—I will bide my time.” i 

It was a great surprise to the Percys, to find \ 
the girl they had “taken up” through pity, \ 
become, in a few short months, the pet and j 
favorite of all Styletown. Berta was not one to j 
carry people by storm, at first sight, as did the \ 
stately Imogene and her sisters, with their \ 
splendid wardrobes, and fine figures, and brilli¬ 
ant complexions. While, as they had expressed 
it* “ there was nothing about Berta to be as¬ 
hamed of,” they had never, for one moment, 
dreamed that she could become a favorite, or 
win admiration. She had neither beauty, style, j 
or accomplishments, they told themselves. To 
be sure, she had developed a marvellous taste in 
dress, since she came into Styletown society, and 
she Bhowed a wonderful knack for putting on the 
right colors, and making a picture of herself. 
But she was so small, that she seemed rather a 
prettily attired child, they said, than a stylish 
woman. She was so pale, too; not a bit of 
brilliancy about her; and no beauty but her soft, 
dark eyes. And yet, the Misses Percy, and the 
Misses Greyson, and Peyson, and Mason, were 
all compelled to see that she was steadily grow¬ 
ing in favor in Styletown. Young men were 
glad to be her escort; no pleasure party was 
deemed complete without her; and old men 
made a pet of her in their homes, and showed 
her marked attention and courtesy abroad. Old 
ladies, too, loved her. Even young «ladies, who 
were her rivals, could not but acknowledge her 
sweetness and unselfishness, and felt, in her 
presence, the subtle attraction she unconsciously 
exerted over all. 

As for Berta, her rich heart blossomed out, 
like some tropic flower in the genial rays of 
summer. 


She had no thought of conquest. I doubt if 
she knew the society meaning of the word. Old 
men, and young men, and old ladies, were alike 
to her. She was drawn to them all, because they 
were human, because they liked her, and were 
kind to her. But she loved, with ideal devotion, 
the fair companions of her own sex; and by a 
thousand nameless acts, of thoughtful attentions, 
of clinging caresses, and words of tenderness, 
she tried to make them understand the fulness of 
her heart, and was happy in believing she 
succeeded. 

“Grandfather,” she said, one night, curling 
down at his feet, in her favorite position, “I 
think I am the happiest girl in the whole, wide 
world. Such a good home, such a dear grand¬ 
father, and so many, many kind, lovely people, 
who like me.- Oh, I love the whole world! I. 
wish it were all in one big, old grandfather , that 
I could take in my arms, and kiss—like this.” 

The old man drew the bright head to his breast, 
and stroked it tenderly. “ Dear little girl,” he 
said. “You make mo think better of a world I 
had grown to distrust and dislike. You make 
me forgive it all the wrongs it has done me, by 
your happy trust and confidence. But it would 
be a bad world, indeed, if it could be unkind to 
my little one.” 

Poor old man, poor little girl, they did not 
know of the envy, so bitter, that it was almost 
hate, that agitated the breast of more than one 
woman, in Styletown, that very hour. Envy, 
that was fast growing into malice, and only 
awaited an opportunity to fasten its poison-fangs 
upon its victim. 

> It was early twilight of a summer day, when 
young Burr Greyson came up the gravel walk at 
Ravenwood, to escort Berta to the village church, 

I where a choir festival was to be held. Berta met 
him, shawled and gloved, and took his arm, with 
the bright, cordial smile that was one of her 
chief charms. They walked slowly down the 
\ avenue, and were approaching the street, when 
5 the young man caught her hand, and drew her 
| gently back, under the shadow of one of Raven- 
! wood*8 great oak trees. 

\ “Berta,” he began, impetuously, “I cannot 
\ live through this evening, and see you sur- 
| roundfd by your admirers, until I know my 
j fate. I love you, Berta—I want, you to be my 
\ wife. Toll me, yes or no, before we go to church. 
| Whatever youi answer, it will be easier to bear 
| that this uncertainty. Will you marry me, 
Berta?” 

| “ Oh, Burr!” cried Berta, in genuine sorrow 

[ and surprise. “ I am so sorry, indeed I am! I 
J like you so much. Yes, I do love you, Burr; 
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but it is just as I love your father and your l 
mother!’* j 

“And you can’t be my wife— ” j 

“ No, Burr. Indeed, I have never dreamed j 
of such a thing. Don’t think of it any more— j 
but let us be the same good friends.” j 

Through the gathering dusk, she saw his face \ 
grow pale, and his mouth quiver with pain, j 
“ Oh, Berta!” he cried, and his voice shook with j 
emotion. j 

A great wave of tender pity swept over Berta’s \ 
kind heart. She never once thought that she < 
had made a conquest—that she had refused a j 
“ splendid offer,” or that she had triumphed over j 
another woman. She only realized that she had j 
given pain to a dear friend. Her heart ached ! 
with its fulness of sorrow. j 

“I am so sorry, Burr,” she cried. “I like! 
you so much—you have been so good to me! i 
Let us forget all about it, and be happy. Oh, j 
don’t look so white and sad, dear Burr, I can’t \ 
bear it.” And with a little irrepressible sob, she 
put her arms about his neck, as a repentant child ! 
might have done, and kissed him softly on the J 
brow. ! 

“Now we are good friends, Burr,” she said, \ 
“ and you are happy again, and we will go to the 
church. Come.” \ 

They passed slowly and silently down the 
street, and neither one had seen the figure that j 
passed just before them, in the gloaming. j 

Young Peyson hovered at Berta’s side, that eve- i 

ning, and played the gallant with great devotion. j 
He asked her for a flower from her bouquet, and \ 
begged her to fasten it in his button-hole. August \ 
Percy, watching the two, with that hypercritical j 
smile, so like his sisters, leaned down, and whis- < 
pered in Burr Greyson’s ear: “ One would hardly j 
suppose the fair Berta had so recently bestowed ! 
her tender caresses upon another, to see her < 
smile upon Peyson, eh, old boy?” 

Grey son flushed hotly. “ What do you mean ?” 
he asked. 

“ Only that I happened to be passing the great 
oak, by Ravenwood, at twilight—rather an ex- j 
posed place for flirtations, Burr.” . j 

It was an embarrassing position for any young 
man to be placed in. Yet had Burr possessed 
true nobility of soul, he would have frankly told j 
the truth; he would have said that what Percy j 
saw was the pure act of a tender heart, prompted l 
by pity for the wound she had just given. 

So would Harold Percy have spoken. But not j 
so, Burr Greyson. He felt ashamed to confess 
he had been rejected, and so turned away, with j 
on embarrassed laugh, and said nothing. j 

That night, Imogene Percy, who was feeling | 


bitter over Greyson’s indifference, and young 
Peyson’s devotion to Berta, questioned August, 
concerning his whispered conversation with Burr. 
“ I saw you look at Berta, and whisper to him,” 
she said, “ and he colored up strangely. What 
did you say?” 

In his indolent fashion, August told her, not 
caring what effect the story had upon her. 

Imogene went to her room, her heart aflame 
with bitter fury. “ So that is the way she wins 
favor with the gentlemen,” she cried. “By 
kisses and caresses! Well, I think it time she 
was taught a lesson.” 

She did not pause to analyze her own feelings, 
and discover whether the certain.loss of Greyson 
was at the bottom of her righteous indignation. 
She only knew that she had an imprudent act of 
Berta’s, whereon to rest her displeasure; and 
she did not rest, until she had accomplished a Be¬ 
ginning with her sisters. The rest was sure to 
follow. 

A week later, Dr. Wainweather found his 
little Berta sitting, with bowed head, and tear- 
wet eyes, on her favorite seat, by his library 
table. She had just come in from a picnic party, 
whither she had gone, in gay spirits. 

Ho leaned over her, and caressed her brown 
hair. “Are you ill, little one, or only tired?” 
he queried, tenderly. 

“Oh, grandfather,” cried Berta, breaking into 
tears, “ I am so unhappy! In some way, I have 
offended the Percy girls, and many others; for, 
to-day, at the picnic, hardly one of them would 
speak to me. I do not know what I have done, 
grandfather; but I must have done them some 
great wrong, without knowing it. I feel as if 
my heart would break.” 

Dr. Wainweather sighed. “You cannot have 
done anything wrong, my dear,” he said; “ but 
they may have misunderstood you in some way. 
It is only a cloud, dear, and will blow over. 
They cannot be angry at my pet long. I would 
ask them what I had done, were I you, and 
have it all cleared up.” 

There was to be a choir meeting, the following 
evening, at the church. Berta decided to go 
early, and as soon as the Percy girls arrived, to 
have a quiet talk with them. She went as soon 
as the church was open, and finding nobody yet 
arrived, curled herself up in a cushioned pew, 
to await the others. But worn out with grief 
and excitement, she fell asleep, and slept she 
knew not how long. She was aroused by a mur¬ 
mur of voices, directly above her, in the gallery. 

She started up, wide awake, at the sound of 
her own name. It was Imogene Percy who was 
speaking. 
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“ Berta Wain weather has defied the proprieties 
long enough, girls,” she was saying, “and I 
think we ore just right in showing her our dis¬ 
pleasure. I have, for a long time, been disgusted 
with her actions, and I cannot keep silent any 
longer.” 

“ I don’t think we ought to keep silent,” added 
Helen Mason. “Why, I have never spoken of 
it before; but really, when she has been at our 
house, I have blushed for her. She would sit 
on a little stool, by father’s chair, and talk with 
him for an hour, scarcely looking at mother or 
me. Father thought she was a wonderfully cute 
little creature, and made a perfect goose of him¬ 
self, in the way he petted her. I told mother I 
did not think it looked well, but I never spoke of 
it before.” 

“ Because she is Dr. Wainweather’s grand¬ 
daughter, she thinks she can do whatever she 
pleases,” chimed in Carrie Greyson. “Any 
other girl, who acted as she does, would have 
been condemned, long ago. She thought she was 
going to capture brother Burr, because he is a 
great catch, but she found herself mistaken.” 

“ A girl needn’t expect to win any young man 
by kissing him in public,” sneered Imogene. 
“ Your brother is the last man to be pleased with 
such freedom.” 

“ The only reason she ever made such a fuss 
over us girls, was because she wanted to blind 
our eyes to her doings,” declared Kate Percy. 
“ I think she is just as deceitful as Bhe can be, 
and if she isn’t worse than that, I’m mistaken.” 

“ I think we are justified in believing the : 
worst that can be said,” Imogei\e put in, 
decisively. 

“ She is not one bit pretty ; her complexion is 
miserable, and her form horrid; and I have 
always thought it strange she should have so 
many—followers. But after her actions in the 
garden, with Burr, I begin to understand. Young 
men will be young men, you know, and we can’t 
blame them for a girl’s folly.” 

They were so interested in their discussion, 
that not one of them saw a Blender figure steal 
from the cushioned pew below, and glide down 
the aisle, and out at the church door. They 
were disappointed, when the evening wore away, 
and Berta did not appear. They had hoped to 
make her feel their concentrated displeasure, 
that evening, and had decided to give her the 
cut direct. 

But the following day, they were somewhat 
startled at the intelligence that Berta Wain- 
weather lay ill of a burning fever. For many 
days and nights, her life hung by a thread; and 
all the time she talked wildly of many things, 


calling upon Imogene and her sisters not to be 
so cruel, and begging her grandfather to take 
her away. 

The old man scarcely left her bedside, and 
Harriet, the housekeeper, watched with him. 
There were daily inquiries at the door for the 
sufferer, but the physician forbade all callers. 
But, by and by, the delirium passed, and the 
little sufferer lay, white and weak, but perfectly 
rational, upon the pillows. Then the old doctor 
bent down, and kissed her, with tears of joy in 
his dim eyes, as he whispered: 

“Thank God, you are out of danger, my 
darling! You must keep very quiet, and you 
will soon be well.” 

She looked up at him with solemn, dark eyes. 
“Grandfather,” she said, “I shall never get 
well. I am weak, and almost spent, and nothing 
could save me, but a great effort upon my own 
part, to rally strength and courage. That I can¬ 
not make—for I do not want to get well. I have 
lived long enough, grandfather. I have found 
out what a terrible world it is; I have lived to 
lose faith in everybody—everybody but you: if I 
were to get well, I should be bitter, suspicious, 
doubtful of all the world. No, I do not want to 
live!” 

Then she told him the whole story, told it with 
failing breath, with bitter, falling tears. 

“ I did not know such cruel people could live 
in this fair world, grandfather,” she said, piti¬ 
fully. “ I had loved these girls so dearly—so 
dearly. I thought I should go insane, when I 
heard the dreadful things they said of me; things 
which I believe I would have flown at any one, 
and beat with my hands, who had dared speak 
them of my girls—my dear girls, grandfather, 
whom I would have defended with my life. There 
is nothing in the wide world I would not have 
done for them. I loved them so. I was glad of 
all that made them happy, and so sad if one of 
them had a sorrow. But yet they said those 
cruel things—said them as if they were glad to 
say them, grandfather. And now, no matter 
how long I lived, I could never trust or believe 
in the love of any woman again. And I might 
grow to be like them, grandfather. I might be¬ 
come just as wicked and full of cruelty, if I 
lived.” 

But she did not live. Tfie fever came on 
again, that night, and in the early dawn she lay 
white and still, and at rest. 

After she had been robed by careful hands, 
and laid in the rich casket, to await the last 
honors, a bevy of her old companions, forgetting, 
in the sudden surprise of death, all envy and ill- 
will, came, slowly and sadly, through the silent 
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halls, to take a farewell view of their former 
friend and prottgL Softly they entered the dimly- 
lighted room, and were approaching the casket, 
when an old man, kneeling before it, lifted his 
head and sow them. IIo rose up with a quick¬ 
ness and agility that startled them, for he had 
been a decrepit man for many years. His face 
was deathly pale, and his eyes blazed. 

“Stop!” he cried, raising.his long, thin hand, 
with a warning gesture. “Do not dare profane 
that white saint yonder, by one glance even. At 
your door^lies her death! You killed her! Be¬ 
cause she was guilty of the unpardonable sin of 
pleasing, because she acted from the pure im¬ 
pulses of a perfectly natural heart, and therefore 
won the^ love of all who could appreciate the good, 
the true, the beautiful, you hated her, and 
hunted her to her death. She heard all you 
B«id of her in the church, that day, and it killed 
her. But I would, ten thousand times, rather see 
her lying there before me, dead, than to see her 
living, and like any of you. IIow dared you 
point the finger of scorn at my wliitc-souled 
darling? Go—leave her! You pollute the 
presence of her sinless clay. Thank God, she 
lies there, safe from the contaminating influence 


of such as you. Go—and take with you my curse 
—the bitter curse of an old man, upon the verge 
of the grave.” 

Trembling and afraid, they turned in silence 
to go—and confronted Harold Percy! He had 
entered unperccived, in time to hear all the words 
of the old man. ne looked, white and cold, into 
the scared faces of his sisters and their com¬ 
panions. “ Go,” ho repeated. “ Go, before I add 
my curse to his ! This has been a revelation to 
me. Go out of the presence of your victim, and 
leave me!” 

Then he turned to Berta’s grandfather, who 
had fallen forward, upon his face. He called 
help, and had the old man conveyed to his bed, 
from which he never rose. In a few days, he 
rested by the side of his darling. 

Estranged from his family, Harold Percy lives 
a solitary life. When asked why he does not 
marry, ho answers : “I loved an angel once, and 
she was slain by women; women whom the 
world holds up, to-day, as models of virtue. My 
heart is bitter and hard toward the whole sex. 
My life is consecrated to the memory of one, 
whose only sin was that of pleasing, and out¬ 
shining others by the light of her beautiful soul.” 


T II E % SUNBEAM AND THE DEWDROP. 

BY MATTHEW 8UTTILL. 


A little drop of dew, 

One early morn In May, 
Began to dance and glitter, 
With a golden, sunny ray. 
It said, I am for brighter 
Than little drops of rain, 
And come unseen and lighter, 
^nd give nobody pain. 

Tho roses and tho lillics— 
Te«, and the violets, too, 

Are ever waiting, silont, 

For the refreshing dew. 

I fall as did tho manna, 

In the wilderness of old; 


My voice it Is as gentle 
As love that's never told. 

The sunshine in the morning 
Comes laughing o’er tho hills, 
To seek me in the valleys, 

Where night myself distills, 
And then I’m changed to ether, 
And no longer sparkling lie, 
But rise up as mysterious 
As ever to the eye. 

No eye can see me falling, 

No eye can see me rise, 

And yet I’m ever moving 
Where light and darkness lies. 


WE MEET, AND WE PART. 

BY HELEN A. HAIMS. 


We meet, and we part; smiles and tear-drops together 
Are strangely commingled to checker our way, 

As sunshine and shadow, in changeable weather, 

Will follow each other like children at play. 

We meet; and the heart > in its first gush of gladness, 
Enlivens tho cheek and illumines tho eye; 


We part; and the fhee wears expressions of sadness, 
Which deepen in tears as wo whisper “ good-bye.” 

Wo meet, and we part; but It Is not forever I 
Tho’ changes are working continu’ly here, 

There brightens a land where they M meet ne’er to sever,” 
How blessed to gain an inheritance there t 
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WHAT WAS DONE WITH DORA. 


DY T. 8. ARTHUR. 

“ What is to be done about Dora?” asked Mr. ? steadiness. “ And,” he added, after a pause in 


Cheney, speaking to his wife, as the carriage in 
which they sat drove out through the cemetery 
gate. They had come over from a neighboring 
city to attend the funeral of Mr. Cheney’s sister, 
and were to go back in a late afternoon train. 

The expression that came into Mrs. Cheney’s 
face showed that the question was a surprise. It 
had not occurred to her that they had anything 
to do with looking after the dead sister’s child. 
She was with her father’s friends, and would, of 
course, remain with them. 

“About Dora? I don’t understand you.” 
The brows of Mrs. Cheney contracted slightly. 

Now, this Dora was a fairy-like little creature, 
six years old, whom neither Mr. or Mrs. Cheney 
had seen, until this day. The fact was, the 
sister had married a man that, for some good 
reasons, and some bad ones, Mr. Cheney did not 
like, and as she had gone to live in a distant city, 
the brother had grown indifferent towards her. 
He had only seen her three times since her mar¬ 
riage, and on the last of these occasions, his eyes 
looked only on the pale, still face, out of which 
the light of life had gone forever. 

“ Father and mother are both dead,” said Mr. 
Cheney, a troubled feeling in his voice. 

“ But she is with her father’s friends, and they 
are able enough to take care Of her.” 

“ She’s a lovely child,” remarked Mr. Cheney. 

“Is she? I didn’t notice her particularly,” 
returned his wife, with chilling indifference. 

Mr. Cheney said no more, and there was 
silence between the husband and wife, all the 
way, as the carriage bore them back to the hotel 
at which they were staying. 

“ We are going home in the five o’clock train,” 
said Mrs. Cheney, when they were in their room. 

“ I don’t know, about that,” was answered. 

“You don’t! Why, John, I thought this was 
understood.” 

“ So it was. But—” 

“What?” There was just a shade of alarm 
in the voice of Mrs. Cheney, as she looked at her 
husband. 

“I’ve changed my mind,” he answered, with 
a grave firmness that his wife understood. “ I 
must know something about what they are going 
to do with Dora, before I return home. She’s 
my sister’s child.” Mr. Cheney’s voice lost its 


| which to reoover his wavering self-command, “ so 
; like her mother, when she made the sunshine of 
| our house, many, many years ago, that it seemed, 

\ when I saw her, to-day, as if my little pet of 
| that long ago time had come back to me.” 

“But we can’t take her, John,” said Mrs. 
Cheney, with rising excitement, yet speaking in 
; a tone of hard decision. “And I want that 
| settled at once. We have no children of our 

I own, and I don’t mean to make my house a 
nursery for other people’s.” 

“I didn’t say anything about taking her,” 
returned Mr. Cheney; “and it will be time 
\ enough to object, when the proposition comes.” 

| The tone and spirit of his wife was so 
* unfeeling, that it angered him a little, and hn 
\ betrayed this anger in speech, as well as manner, 
j Neither spoke again for a considerable time, 
j “Will you go with me?” asked Mr. Cheney, 

} at length. 

\ “With you, where?” 

1 “ To see about this child ?” 

“ No. She is nothing to me.” 

“As you like, my dear. My duty is plain, 

. and I’m going to do it.” 

S “Do wlmt?” The alarmed look came back 
\ into the eyes of Mrs. Cheney. She knew her 
} husband’s resolute will and decision of character. 

| “ See what is to bo done with Dora, now that 

\ her mother is dead.” 

| “ Very well. Go, and see about it.” 

] And he did go. Mr. Cheney lmd not liked 
(the look of things in the house where his sister 
; died, nor the faces of the pcoplo he had seen 
\ there. Contrasting them with the tender and 
\ beautiful child, she seemed like a dove among 
\ birds of prey. lie could not get this impression 
{ out of his mind, and it was confirmed when he 
| returned to the house, out of which, a little while 
j before, he had followed the mortal remains of 
| that sister. As he stood at the door, he heard, 
j between the moans and sobs of a child, the hard, 
S unfeeling voice of a woman. 

\ “Come now! You’ve got to stop all this. 

Your mother’s dead, and crying isn't going to 
\ bring her back.” 

| But the moaning and sobbing went on. 

| “Didn’t I tell you to stop!” The voice 
< pitched itself to an angry key. 
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Mr. Cheney rang the bell, with a nervous jerk. 
The door was opened by a thin-faced woman, 
who fixed on him a pair of cold, blue, enquiring 
eyes. She did not, at first, recognize him. 

“ Mr. Cheney,*’ he said, introducing himself. 

Instantly the hard expression died out of the 
woman’s face. 

“Walk in, sir. I didn’t remember you,” she 
returned, moving back, that he might enter. 
Her aspect and manner hod changed rapidly. 

Mr. Cheney followed her into the house, the 
woman stepping quickly, and showing consid¬ 
erable excitement. 

“ Take a chair, sir.” 

Mr. Cheney seated himself in the small, dingy 
parlor into which he was ushered, the woman 
dropping into a chair near him. 

“ You are the aunt of my sister’s orphan child, 
little Dora?” 

“Yes, sir.” The cold, hard manner of the 
woman was coming back. 

“ What about Dora?” 

“That’s just the question, sir. Somebody’s 
got to take care of her; and we’ve all had 
trouble and expense enough, as it is.” 

The querulous, rattling voice, the knit brow, 
the cold, unsympathetic eyes, and the thin lips, 
that drew back hard upon the teeth, were enough 
for Mr. Cheney. His decision came without 
debate. 

“ Where is the child ?” he asked. 

“Dora,” called the woman. “Dora. Here’s 
your uncle Cheney. He wants to see you.” 

A movement was heard in the next room, and 
then the beautiful child Mr. Cheney had seen in 
the morning, her large eyes red and swollen, 
stood in the door, and looked at him, wistfully 
and wonderingly. . He held out his hands to her, 
and she came forward slowly, reading his face 
with a child’s unerring intuition. As soon as 
she was in reach of him, Mr. Cheney caught her 
in his arms, and after kissing her, drew her 
tightly to his bosom. A sudden rash of tender 
feelings had overpowered him. He had not 
meant to be anything but kind in his manner 
towards Dora; but his heart was weaker than he 
had imagined, and it had betrayed him. 

As for the child, she was already starving for 
love, though only three days had passed since her 
mother died. Was it strange that a wild rapture 
seized her; that she clung to the neck of her 
uncle, crying out and sobbing so passionately, 
that he feared her overstrained nerves would 
break into spasms ? 

“ Would you like to go homo with me, Dora?” 
asked Mr. Cheney, after the child had grown 
quiet. 


> She drew his head down, and kissing him, 

! answered, in a whisper, “ Yes.” He looked 
\ into her sweet blue eyes—his sister’s eyes—and 
| his heart was captive to the child. 

| “Shall she go with me?” Mr. Cheney looked 

| at the woman, who sat in a grim silence, watching 
| them. 

! “ I have no objection,” she replied. 

| “ Will anyone object?” 

| “No, sir. We’ve all got enough of our own 
| to look after. You can take her, if you want 
} her, and welcome.” 

\ “A good riddance,” was on the woman’s 
| tongue; but, in very decency, she kept it back. 

\ But Mr. Cheney heard it as plainly spoken to his 
j inner ear, as if the words had come to him orally. 

! “ My dear,” said Mr. Cheney to his wife, when 

\ he returned to the hotel, “ I’m going to take that 
! child away fVom here.” 

\ A startled look came into Mife. Cheney’s eyes. 

! The color deepened on her face. 

“And then what are you going to do?” 

“ One thing at a time,” was the firmly spoken 
| answer. “I’ve heard it said, and I think it’s 
\ true, that if we do what we see to be right, 

| to-day, we shall not be in doubt as to our duty, 
when to-morrow comes. To-day, my duty is 
j clear, and I have decided to do it. I cannot 
j leave my sister’s child with these people. Dora 

I must go back with us.” 

“To our own home?” 

“ It is large enough to hold her for a day, or 
a week, or a month, if need be, until we can 
j decide what will be best to do with her.” 

| Mr. Cheney saw his wife’s disapprobation in 
i her face. 

J “ There will be no necessity for your keeping 
\ her, my dear, if you don’t wish to do so.” 

\ “I shall not wish to do so; you may settle 
\ that in your mind.” 

| “All right. Let the morrow take care for the 
\ things of itself. To-day’s duty is what most 
\ concerns us. I told them to have the child ready 
i for me, at six this evening, when I shall call lor 
j her.” 

j “Why this evening? We can’t go back, until 
| to-morrow. It will be time enough to get her in 

I the morning.” ^ 

“ I wish to go in one of the early trains.” 

“ But where is she to sleep ? There’s only one 
j bod in our room.” 

\ “ Oh! as for that,” returned Mr. Cheney, 

| smiling. “ We can have a cot brought into the 
\ room. Where there’s a will there’s always a 
i way, my dear.” 

Mrs. Cheney knew that when her husband 
i was really in earnest, he generally had his way; 
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and it was plain to her that he was thoroughly in > “ My mother is dead,” sobbed the child ; and 

earnest now. \ a low, wailing cry, that she was unable to repress, 

“ I have nothing more to say, John. You j filled the chamber, 
must do as you think best. Only, one thing is j “Dead? Dead? My poor child!” broke from 
settled. In that I put my foot down. The child : the lips of Mrs. Cheney. “ My poor, poor 
is not to be adopted into our family.” > child!” 

“Of course not; unless you should desire it.” j And she lifted her to her lap, and drew her 
“As I certainly shall not,” was the positive $ head against her bosom. As she felt, the pressure 
reply. \ of that head, a flood of pity and tenderness 

Mr. Cheney went for Dora, at the time > rushed through her soul. The child nestled 
appointed, and his wife waited for his return in closer. Then there came a yearning towards 
no very satisfactory state of feeling. It was not J her. The mother-love, that lies latent in the 
in her to be unkind to a child; but she was selfish, \ heart of every woman, stirred with a sweet 
as we all are in our degree, and self-indulgent. J emotion. 

There were years in which sht had longed for a j “What is your name, dear?” asked Mrs. 
child of her own. But that desire had passed J Cheney, 
away, and her mind had acquired a dull sort of i “ Dora.” 


content, as the days moved on, and her almost 
aimless life lost itself in a little world, where 
the voice of duty was so low, that it rarely, if 
ever, reached the cars of self-denial. Taste and 
order were supreme in her homo, and she had 
come to eqjoy.the silence that reigned with taste 
and order through all its luxurious chambers. 
To have this disturbed by a child, and that child 
not her own—to have her selfish ease broken up, 
as it must bo—could not be thought of by Mrs. 
Cheney, for a moment. 

She was sitting in no very pleasant frame of 
mind, when the door of her room was pushed 
softly open, and a child, with large, wondering 
eyes, moved a step or two inside, looking at her 
timidly. Her golden hair fell in ripples about 
her neck and shoulders, and made a frame for 
the face, which was of uncommon loveliness. 

Thinking her beautiful visitor the child of some 
guest at the hotel, Mrs. Cheney held out her 
hands, aud smiled a winning smile. 

“ Come in,” she said. 

The child came forward slowly, not turning 
her eyes an instant from Mrs. Cheney’s face. 
Something in those eyes stirred the woman's 
heart strangely. Over their wonderful beauty 
she saw a veil of grief and sadness. 

As the child came close to her, she drew an 
arm about her, and kissed her in a loving way; 
and os she did so, she saw tears come into the 
beautiful eyes; and felt the hand she was holding 
tremble. 

“Are you lost, dear?” asked Mrs. Cheney. 
It crossed her mind that the child had strayed 
from her mothers room, and was not able to find 
the way back. 

“No, ma’am.” There was a sorrowfbl tone 
in the voice, and it touched the heart of Mrs. 
Cheney. 

“ Where is your mother?” she enquired. 


\ The arms that held the child so closely against 
J this woman’s heart relaxed suddenly. 

\ “ Dora!” There was a thrill of sharp surprise 

; in Mrs. Cheney’s voice, as she pushed the child 
| from her, almost passionately, and held her at a 
5 distance, looking searchingly into her face. 

\ “ Dora Dean?” The question was in a husky 

\ whisper. 

! “ Yes, ma’am. It’s Dora Dean.” 

The child’s voice, tremulous and frightened, 
went away down into Mrs. Cheney’s heart, and 
l stirred its sluggish depths more deeply than they 
| had ever been stirred before. All that was truly 
\ woman in her awoke into life. All the repressed 
} tenderness of years revealed itself. 

} “My poor motherless little one!” she cried, 
< as she drew the child back again, and held her 
| in a close embrace. 

\ The door opened, and Mr. Cbcney came in. A 
J glance told him the truth. He put his arms 
\ around his wife and the beautiful little girl, who 
< was lying upon her bosom, and said, with an 
;) emotion he could not conceal: 

\ “ God will make it all up to you, my dear: full 

; measure, pressed down, and running over!” 

J Mrs. Cheney lifted her face to her husband, 

J as he stood over her. There was a softer, 

J sweeter expression in her eyes than he had 
\ seen there for a long while. She was crowned 
j with a rare beauty. All the cold, hard shadows, 

; which had been gathering over her countenance, 
i were gone, and tender lights touched it every- 
| where. 

I “ God bless you for this, my darling!” he 
• could not help exclaiming, as he bent over and 
< kissed her, with a lover-like fervor to which for, 
j oh, so long a time! her heart had been a stranger. 

\ An hour or two later, as Mr. and Mrs. Cheney 
\ stood looking upon the pure face of the child, 

$ out of which the angel of sleep had taken every 
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line of sorrow, the sphere of innocence by which 
she was surrounded penetrated their souls, and 
filled them with a peace that was inexpressible. 

And so the question of “ What was to be done 
with Dora” had settled itself; and this, long 
before it came up in the debate, towards which 
both Mr. and Mrs. Cheney were already begin¬ 
ning to look, with feelings of no Bmall anxiety. 


They had left their home with troubled feelings 
—a home into which no light strong enough to 
dispel the still shadows that haunted it every¬ 
where could find an entrance—they returned to 
it, bearing back a sunbeam, that brightened every 
chamber, and set to music love’s chorded instru¬ 
ments, that had been Bilent in their hearts for 
many years. 


HEART’S EASE. 

BT ADELAIDE STOUT. 


Katrina, to the country town, 

Walked slowly, as one sent; 

Her road-mate wore o’er cheek and brow 
The sunshine of content, 

And walked os one whose feet were spurred 
By impulse all their own. 

One voice was like a gurgling spring, 

One hod a sullen tone. 

One maid lot a sweet merriment— 

A gleaming, golden thread, 

Bun through and brighten each quaint word. 
That quietly she said. 

She told of ripened fruit she boro 
To the old country town, 

And that her head by its great weight. 

In no wise was cast down. 

The dear “ homo mother” grew a flower, 

A tender, heart-shaped thing, 

That, laid upon her load at morn, 

Forbado the dust to cling. 

Made the sun lances, luirmleesly, 

Tho burdened head to smite, 

And brought her to the Tine-clad porch. 

With lightsome feet at night. 


Katrina, to the country town, 

Walked slowly, as ono sent; 

Beneath her load, her heart of hearts 
With mnrmuring thoughts was bent. 
The other maiden’s voice was Axil 
Of sweetness as a breeze, 

As laughingly she said her plant 
Was only the “ Heart’s Ease.” 

Tho blue-eyed violet Its spell 
To all her Journey lent. 

The dear M homo mother” qnaintly called 
Tho blossom “ heart's content” 

With smiles like broken gleams of light, 
Sunning her sweet lips o’er, 

She said the humblo flower might spring 
At any cottage door. 

Katrina lifted up her eyes, 

And laughed as maidens will, 

Half merrily, and half ashamed, 

Yet at her heart’s dark sill, 

Sho felt some subtle perfumo steal. 

From out tho hidden flower, 

We trust she won and wore Its grace, 
And toiled beneath its power. 


ALONE. 

BT CAHBIB r. L . WHEE1ER. 


Oh ! Love, I walk the wood alone ; 

Alone I walk the russet meadow; 

Tho sumach’s crimson glory barns. 

In balmy doeps of violet shadow. 

Within the iinli-tree's sombre heart, 

"Warm, purplo fires begin to smoulder; 

The woodbine trails a scarf of flame, 

Across the pine tree’s dusky shoulder. 

High up among the poplar boughs, - 
Bright leaves llko flakes of sunshine twinkle, 
And sparks of fire, and drops of wine, 

The leafy tents of maples sprinkle. 


Among the goldon ferns, the brook 
Slips silver-shod, with raiirmurs tender, 

But, love, the tears that from my heart 
Rise fast, blot out the landscape’s splendor. 

’Twos but ono little year ago— 

All In the misty, mellow weather, 

We walked the Aiding meadow-land, 

And radiant forest-aisles together; 

You promised you would be my bride, 

When next the autumn leaves were horning; 
To-day yon sloop, the bride of Death, 

Beyond the reach of mortal yearning. 
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CHAPTER XV. . 

Whebe many events are crowded into a few 
hours, it is impossible to arrange them in the 
telling with exact regard to time. That night, 
when Delia Fitch was hidden among the rocks,. 
watching that little craft put out to sea, and 
while old Winters was sitting in front of his own 
door, now and then glancing up from his work 
on the nets, for he still kept the retreating smack 
in sight, and watched her progress as he worked, 
a strange man came suddenly round a corner of J 
the building, and halted abruptly, just where his j 
tall form shut out the sea-view, and left the old j 
fisherman in shadow. Wintera 'looked up from 
his net, and moved his hand impatiently. 

“ Step aside, my man, wherever you may come j 
from, and let me have the light a bit longer while < 
it is red on the sea; for a prettier thing never ; 
was than yon craft, as it sails away, with a cargo 
such as boat never carried before. Let it round ! 
the point safely; then you and I will pass to j 
business, if it is that which brings you here.” $ 
The stranger drew back, as he was ordered, j 
and leaning against the building, shaded his eyes < 
with a large, brown hand, and, following the j 
fisherman’s eager glance, also looked out to sea. j 
“ It is a pretty craft,” ho said, in a low voice, \ 
“ and seems to be well manoeuvred, so far as one j 
can sec.” j 

“ Aye, that it is sure to be !” answered Winters, j 
still keeping his eyes on the boat. There is no i 
hand at the oove that can handle her like that. i 
See, see how like a gull she sweeps around the j 
point; wait a minute, and we shall see her wings \ 
spread on the other side.” j 

While Winters was speaking, so completely \ 
absorbed by the boat, that he took no heed of his j 
visitor, that person had unswung a field-glass > 
from his shoulder, add held it to his eyes. j 

“ Hah!” 

The old man looked up as this exclamation broke i 
from his visitor, and a gleam of swift anxiety 
came to his eyes, as he saw the lifted glass and \ 
keen seaman-like air of the person who held it. < 
“What is amiss, that you cry out? My eyes j 
are old, but she seems to be sailing well. Tell j 
me if that glass gives you more than I can see.” j 
( 458 ) 


“ It gives me a clear view of one man in the 
boat that I have seen before.” 

“ Seen before ? of course—few men, within fifty 
miles hereabout, could fail to know Lord Colgate, 
when they see him.” 

“ Then it is Lord Colgate.” 

“ Why, man, who else should it be, since the 
old earl has been dead well nigh a month, as all 
England knows.” < 

“ Yes, I had heard,” answered the stranger, 
lowering his glass, and casting his eyes down¬ 
ward, till they met those of the old man, search¬ 
ing his face with the keen, doubtful look of 
a person questioning some far-off memory. 

What the old fisherman saw was a tall, power¬ 
fully built man, broad-chested and sinewy, with 
a face that hot suns and fierce storms had em¬ 
browned, without hardening the kindly expres¬ 
sion of the mouth, or quenching one ray of the 
honest eyes, that met his with a smile, that was 
directly lost in a quiver of mist that might have 
melted to tears in a less powerful man. 

“ Who—who are you?” faltered the old man, 
pushing the net from his knees, and struggling 
to his feet. 

Beforo the stranger could speak, Winters had 
parted the fhll, silken beard that flowed down 
upon his breast, with two quivering old hands, 
and was peering closely into his face. 

“Father!” 

The old man uttered one cry, between a sob 
and a shout, threw up both arms, and fell upon 
his son’s breast. 

“ My son—my son. Now, my God, I am 
ready to go. The boy has been in my arms 
again. From over the seas ho has come, that I 
might look upon his face, before I die.” 

A great sob heaved the bosom on which the 
old man had thrown himself. The powerful 
head of the son bent down, and lay tenderly 
against that of the father, whose sparse locks 
scattered gleams of silver over the thick, flowing 
beard, on which his withered cheek, now 
quivering, and wet with tears, was pressed. 

Thus, for a while, the two stood in a close 
embrace. Then the strong arms of the younger 
man relaxed; the fisherman stood up, turning 
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away his face, ash&mea of the moisture that | 
filled his eyes. j 

“ You see I am getting old, my lad. Old and \ 
childish; that must be, when I fall a-crying; but, j 
oh, John, I never thought to look on that face j 
again, so long as I lived, and the joy of it broke 
me down I” 

“The joy of it should make you younger by j 
ten years, father,” answered John Winters, 
drawing his own well-browned hand across his 
eyes. “And so it has, father; or you have! 
carried your age more bravely than any old man 
I ever knew. I should have known you any¬ 
where.” 

“Would you now?” questioned the old man, 
and a faint laugh broke from him. “Well, it 
does no harm to flatter the old man a bit. He 
likes it. Only, while ho has been going down 
one side of the hill, you, my lad, have been com¬ 
ing up the other. And a mighty bravo man you 
are, standing before me now. Six feet high, if 
an inch, and with a beard upon your face, such 
as the picture people in the Bible give to the 
Patriarchs; but for the eyes, and the voice, and 
—I cannot tell what it is; but this I know, my 
son, who was lost, is found again, and is talking 
with me here, in front of his old home.” 

John Winters looked around him, curiously. 
On the humble cot tage, that the old fisherman still 
looked upon as his especial domicile, and the 
new building, with its verandah, and pretty 
garden, that had almost crowded the old home 
out of sight. 

“ I shouldn’t have known the place,” he said, 
thoughtfully. 

“ No. They have changed things above a bit.” 

There was silence for a moment; for between 
those two lay a subject both shrunk from, and 
each waited for the other to begin. John Winters 
seated himself on a bench, and taking up the 
net his father had been mending, fell to exam¬ 
ining its meshes closely. The old man placed 
himself on the edge of the bench, and fixing his 
eyes on the ground, waited. 

“ Is she changed. Like the place ?” 

This question was put quietly, and almost 
under the man’s breath, and just as quietly the 
fisherman answered it. 

“ No, John. For that woman to have changed 
much, was not to be expected. The comely lass 
has grown into a fine woman; what else could 
anyone think of?” 

“ And the child? Is that living?” 

“ Living, and almost as tall as you are, John. 
A brave, noble lad, with a heart like guinea gold, 
and a face—” 

“Well?” 


“ Like that of his father, twenty years ago.” 

John Winters drew a deep breath.” 

“I am glad of that,” he said, earnestly. 
Then, still speaking low, and under his breath, 
he put another question. 

“ And Huldah—where is she now ?” 

“ In yonder,” answered the old man, pointing 
to the modern oottage. 

“Here?” 

“This has been her home, always; nothing 
has changed since you left us, only as time 
changes all, for better or worse.” 

“ But there have been great changes up yon¬ 
der,” said John, waving his hand toward the 
castle. “ I heard of the old earl’s death, on the 
day I reached England;.but for that, I should 
have been on the ocean again.” 

“And the old father unaware of your ever 
being in your own land,” said the old man, shak¬ 
ing his head sadly. “ That has been the hardest 
part of it.” 

“ But it was in our compact.” 

“ I know—I know. Still it was hard on an 
old man, who had but one son in the world.” 

A sad, bitter smile came over John Winters’ 
face. Perhaps he remembered greater loneliness, 
and a more lasting wrench of the affections. Sea 
watches in storms and tidal waves, that seemed 
hurling him from the face of the earth; long, 
weary nights in his hammock, where no one 
could remark that his eyes were more full of tears 
than sleep. He was a brave man—grand, even 
in his power of self-abnegation; but such men 
may sometimes feel the great sadness of self-pity, 
even when their noblest work is accomplished. 

“ But Huldah—in all these years she has been 
I a daughter to you?” he said, at length. “ That 
| thought always gave me comfort. Surely she 
fell short in nothing.” 

“Fell short I Our Huldah? That she could 
never do. No, no; if the lass drove away my son, 
she gave me more than the loving kindness of a 
daughter. I . have no complaint to make of 
Huldah!” 

“Come in,” said John Winters, rising. “I 
have other things to ask, before the boat we saw 
putting out from the harbor comes back, for it 
may be that I shall go away again, without mak¬ 
ing myself known to any one.” 

The old man gathered up the net in his arms, 
and was about to carry it in; but John took the 
load from him. 

“ What have you to do with these things?” he 
said, rather impatiently. “There should have 
been no need of the old toil after I went. Why 
is it kept up?” 

“ Why is it kept up, John ? Do you want the 
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old father to eat idle bread, or did you think he i indeed softly stealing upon them. He, therefore, 
consented to part with his only son in order to j looked seaward, with sudden interest, 
gain an easy life? No, no, lad; I hare not “ Yes,” he said, withdrawing his gaze from the 
missed a day’s work since you went away. We deeply purpling waters. 44 The smack should 
Winters have our bit of pride, as well as the have been in by this time; but she is in safe 
Stamfords. There is not money enough in all hands, never fear.” 

Trevylan to buy the love we give the family—or While his father was speaking, John Winters 

power enough to limit our duty; but we sell stood somewhat in the background, gazing in 
neither one nor the other.” Huldah’s face with an earestness so intent, that 

John Winters grasped the withered hand, half- she felt it through all the anxiety that disturbed 
extended in the eagerness of speaking, dropped j her. All at once, her hand dropped, and she 
it, gathered the net in his arms, and, thus en- turned, facing him. For one moment, not a word 
cumbered, entered his father’s room. J was spoken, nor a movement made, but her eyes 

“ Everything is as I left it. This does, indeed, \ widened, and a look of startled wonder filled 
seem like coming home,” he said, looking around j them. Slowly, and as if moving against her 
the singular apartment, whose walls were covered j own knowledge, she drew nearer to him, and her 
with model boats, mats of coral, great shells that! lips moved. 

still retained, of seemed to retain, the sounds of j “John—John Winters,” came through them, 

the sea in their rosy depths, submarine fans in a whisper, 
spread out like coarse lace work, and all the “ Huldali.” 

curious things that sailors brought home from j The woman drew one deep breath, and held 
their far-off voyages, before the romance of ships j out her hand. 

was broken down and leveled by steam. j “ Iluve you come to us from the dead, John 

Over the mantel-piece, in this room, was a ftilly l Winters?” 
rigged ship, with all its sails furled, and its \ “ I have come from beyond the sea, and make 

beautiful network of cordage perfect as that of a J myself known to you, because news of the old 
man-of-war; not a tiny rope was out of place; J earl’s death reached me, and I thought that there 
the bulwarks were carved to miniature perfection, j might be need of help that no one could give so 
Indeed, it was a complete ship, in everything but | well.” 

its size. Above this, a pair of oars, cut from the Iluldah answered the firm grasp of his hand 
teak-wood of some strange land, were crossed, j with a force that thrilled the strong min from 
and over them a cutlass, a pair of antique pistols, ; head to foot. 

and a ponderous chronometer held the place of j “As of old, thoughtful and kind to everyone 
honor. j but yourself,” she said, in a voice that shook 

All these objects John Winters had seen, and with emotion, 
marveled at greatly, in his boyhood, and many a \ John Winters made a gesture, as if her words 
time, during his wanderings he had thought of \ disturbed him. 

them with homesick longing, as things that he j “ There is no kindness in a simple duty. The 
might never see again ; but now they were j dear, old father has often told us that. lie alone 
before him, a part of his old life, and while has been really kind.”' 

gazing upon them, he felt a swelling of the heart s “ Kind beyond anything,” answered Huldah. 
that made him afraid to speak, for awhile lest “ Nay, nay,” broke in the old man, lifting his 
there should be a sound of tears in his voice. shoulders, as if to fling off these praises. “ A 
It was among these curious things that the old man whose father and forefathers were born on 
man and his son sat down, and conversed with the Trevylan estate so for back, that they fought 
great earnestness of the past. When they arose, for the land, before they learned how to till it, 
and came into the open air again, the sunset had j has only one thing to consider before all others: 
deepened into dusk, and Huldah Winters stood the honor of the old house—the pleasure of its 
upon the porch, looking out to sea. lord. What this lad has been to our new earl, I 

The woman took no heed of the persons who was to the one who is dead. In serving one, 
approached her; but hearing footsteps, said, in both were served. It is not often that a poor 
a grave, anxious way, still shading her eyes with j fisherman is given a chance like that which came 
one hand: l ( to us, and for that we should give thanks, not 

“ Father, it is getting late, and I can no where j expect praise.” 
find the boat. It has been long out of sight.” j Huldah smiled, and tears swelled into her 
The old man had been too much occupied \ eyes; but that instant, a noise came up from the 
during the last hour to notice that the night was \ shore that startled her mind back to its old 
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anxiety. She stepped to the edge of the terrace, \ 
and looked down. A boat, with its sails flapping ?• 
loosely, was being hauled up to the beach by a j 
group of fishermen, among whom was much ( 
confusion and loud talking. 

“ It is the White Witch,” she said, turning 
deathly pale, in the dusk. “ Belus, Keath—oh, 
Father of mercies, none of those who went out 
are there!” 

Even while speaking, the woman leaped down j 
the terrace, had rushed along the pathway, 
toward the beach. She had forgotten everything 
but the great terror that possessed her. j 

John Winters saw her movement with surprise. \ 
“What is it? Where is she going?” he} 
questioned of his father. j 

“Lord Colgate, our lad, Keath—Lord Belus, j 
too. They went out in her. The boat is there, 
but I see nothing of them.” j 

The old man was out of breath, before half 
this sentence was ended; for Johfi had only 
caught the first words, when he also threw him- | 
■elf over the terrace, and was gone. \ 

“God help and preserve us,” prayed the { 
old fisherman, as he stumbled down the path, j 
regardless of rheumatic joints, or the uncertain 
foothold. “ Ah, me, it is something terrible! } 
Never have I heard such a wail come from j 
HuIdah'B lips before.” \ 

No one observed when the stranger or old 
Winters came upon the beach; for a crowd had 
gathered there, men, women and children, some j 
weeping and wringing their hands, others talking 
at random, and a few young men questioning j 
each other wildly about what was to be done. j 
After that one sharp wail, Huldah had pushed 
her way into the centre of this group, and her 1 
questions were sharp and clear, each coming with 
a gasp of the breath. 

“ Adrift you found it? Where?” 

“ At the mouth of the ravine, just where the 
river comes in, below the caves.” 

“ Drifting—no one in it?” 

“No one in it, mistress.” 

“ Who saw it come in ?” 

“ No - one. Some were counting the day’s 
catch. The rest were at supper.” 

Then John Winters stood in the midst of the 
group, and his voice rang loud and clear over 
the general tumult. 

“ Bring out a boat—your stanchest. Let four 
of your best oarsmen go with me. They are 
most likely on some island or rock, with the tide 
swelling around them. That’s right. The rest: 
of you get out lanterns, light torches, search the j 
shore between this and the clifls—every inch of it. 
Still another party summon the coast-guards.” i 
Vol. LXXV.—29. 


No one asked who gave these orders, or took 
thought that a stranger directed them. He spoke 
with knowledge and authority. That was enough. 
Before he had done speaking, a boat was hauled 
up to the sands, and the four men were ready. 
One moment, Winters paused before Huldah, and 
then leaped into the boat. 

“Do not despair,” he said. “If he is alive, 
we will find him.” 

One clasp of their hands, then he was gone, 
and Huldah stood, dumb and helpless, watching 
him with her wild eyes, as if he were taking her 
soul with him. 

“Now, my men, for the shore,” cried a young 
fisherman, who had been left behind. “The 
boat was found in the mouth of the river, near 
its outflow from the park. Most likely they put 
ashore there, and are now safe at the castle. It 
isn’t like Keath, to moor his boat carelessly, but 
he may have done it, for once, don’t you see.” 

A great sob broke from Huldah, as she turned 
upon the young man who advanced thiB hope. 

“ At the castle! God bless you, Gregory, for 
thinking of that 1 W T hat is more likely ? He was 
tired ; the ravine was nearest to the castle. Of 
course, they have all gone up to Trevylan, not 
thinking what awful thoughts might come to us, 
here. Father, father, you will go with these; 
see, they are all coming with the lanterns and 
torches, like a funeral. Such things frighten 
one ; but it will not be for long. I will go to the 
castle, and be coming back with good news, be¬ 
fore you get half way to the cliffs; but keep on 
searching. Do not lose a minute!” 

Her voice rang back from the footpaths, as she 
mounted the hill, turning, now and then, to make 
sure that the lights were moving. Once on the 
terrace, she paused a moment, and looked out to 
sea, where the shadow of a boat was just defined 
by one unsteady light, that rose and dipped with 
the waves like a floating star. 

“God guide them,” she prayed, turning 
toward her darkened home; “ and oh, God! 
grant that I find them first. Delia—Delia 
Fitch!” 

There was no answer. Alas! pretty Delia 
would never hear that voice again. 

“ She has gone with the rest. I did not see 
her in the crowd—but then how could I see 
anyone?” she murmured, thinking tenderly of 
the girl. “Poor child, she will be terribly 
frightened!” 

All this Huldah thought as she went into a 
little outhouse, and came forth with a bridle in 
her hand. Then, with another anxious glance 
along the coast, she climbed to the level ground, 
and there, in a bit of pasture, fenoed off for his 
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own use, found an old pony, that Eeath had 5 little valley was black with moving shadows, 
learned to ride upon, now rather older than him- \ Then came the wail of women and children ; for 
self. With the meek submission which age gen- j that rustic bier was set down, reverently, on 
erally brings to all earthly creatures, the petted the terrace, in front of old Winters’ cottage, and all 
animal bent his head for the bit, and when Huldah j who had known the girl, but a few hours before, 
leaped upon his back, bore her off with a speed so winsome and beautiful, might look upon her 
that would have astonished her at any other time, j now; for the moon had struggled out from an 
but now, when her heart was aching with bus- 1 embankment of black clouds, and its pale light 
pense, it seemed as if the poor creature crept j fell gently down upon the terrace, turning its 
under her with vicious slowness. dew into a mist of silver, which seemed to enwrap 

Along the coast road, through the great en- J the dead. Lord Belus had followed this weird 
trance to the park, and among the lonely shadows < train of mourners, slowly, still riding his horse, 
cast downward by its giant trees, she made her } and keeping in the background; for the beast 
way, growing more and more heavy-hearted as ' was restive, and might imperil the crowd of 
she went. To her the stillness of the night was j women and children that thronged the road, 
terrible, and when that wa^ broken by the wail j Thus he was left on the eminence, looking upon 
of a dog, that came solemnly up from the wilder- the silent mourners, as they wound down into the 
ness, a cry of absolute dismay broke from her. f hollow, and gathered in a black cloud around old 
Thus, pale as death, and wild with apprehen- j Winters’ cottage. No one could see his face then; 
sion, the woman had presented herself befifre J but he curbed his horse fiercely back, when the* 


Lady Colgate, only to be repulsed, and sent away \ moon came out, as if the sight was more than he 


to that other scene, where Lord Belus almost j cared to look upon, and thus brought his dark 


trampled the form of that dead girl under the 
hoofs of his horse. 

Then it was that a sickness like that of death 
came over the woman ; for, with unreasoning in¬ 
tuition, she felt the terrible dread of some evil 
that was winding itself around her son, added to 
the certainty that Lord Colgate had met with 
something worse than death, and that the poor 
child at her feet was in some way involved in the 
mystery of his disappearance. 

“ If any of you have a hatchet or knives, cut 
some branches from the ravine, weave them into 
a bier, and let us take this poor child to some 
more sacred place.” 

It was John Winters that spoke in the solem¬ 
nity of the moment, for his boat’s crew had come 
up the ravine, and now stood among the crowd 
that had gathered solemnly around the dead girl. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

A mournful procession passed down that coast 
road, blackening the highway with shadows, and 
moving in silence, save that the slow tramp of feet 
was answered, mournfully, by the sweep of broken 
waves against the rooks, and the still more dis¬ 
mal wail of night winds among the cavernous 
hollows, with which they were honeycombed. 

A few torches were still aflame, and these gave 
a lurid aspect to the scene; for the moon, that 
had risen goldenly, was now submerged with 
clouds, thus leaving the sea in inky darkness, 
moaning, as it seemed, over the fate of that dead 
girl. 


face to the sea. Then a shudder passed through 
him, and he half wheeled the hunter around—but 
back again, in an instant—forcing the beast to 
stand still while he surveyed the whole scene, 
clenching his teeth, and holding the bridle with 
a fierce grip, as he took in the sombre funeral, 
and the broad, half-lighted sea at his feet, defy¬ 
ing his own terror. Then he slowly wheeled his 
horse, and came face to face with the retainers 
who had followed him from Trevylan, and were 
silently regarding his movements. 

“There has been foul work here,” he said. 
“ That much we have learned; but the worst may 
not yet have appeared. We come out in search 
of Lord Colgate, and find a dead girl. What con¬ 
nection there is between his absence and her 
death no one can tell. It is a pity, for she was a 
bright little lass; but even her death should not 
keep us from our search. Who among you saw 
the boat after she left the harbor?” 

Lord Belus asked the question with a keen look 
at the men, reining his horse in nervously, as 
he waited for an answer. 

“ None of us saw it, my lord,” answered one 
of the men. “ We can see sails come and go from 
the castle, but not to make out one sail from 
another.” 

“Still, some of you may have been on the 
cliffs—” 

“ No, my lord; but here come the ooSst guards. 
They may have seen her.” 

He was Tight: the sound of hoofb and the 
jingle of arms was heard on the highway. Lord 


At length, the procession turned down to the Belus rode forward to meet the four horsemen, 
oove, breaking up along its various paths, till the \ who were approaching at a sharp trot. The 
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leader, on recognizing Lord Belus, touched his 
hat. 

“You are welcome, gentlemen,” said the 
young man. “ We have great need of you. Our 
tenants, down yonder, are waiting to clamor out 
their grief over one of their own people, instead 
of searching earth and sea for the master of 
Trevylnn. But you will give us efficient help.” 

The captain touched his hat a second time. 

“ We got a message that the earl was missing, 
and came at once.” 

“ Thank you. I expected as much,” answered 
the young man, accepting the idea, as if he had 
really seht the message. 

“ Has nothing been heard ?” 

“No. The villagers were out, and a search 
begun; but a young girl of the cove has been 
found dead in the park, and that has drawn them 
off—a few people may be down among the rocks, 
but nothing has been discovered of my brother.” 

“A young girl found dead in the park—not 
murdered ?” questioned the captain. 

“No, I dare say not. Some keeper’s sweet¬ 
heart, perhaps, who missed a rendezvous, and 
fell into the pool, or flung herself in, when he 
failed to meet her. Who knows?” 

“ That is sad.” 

“ But we have not time to think of that. The 
whole village has occupied itself with her, while 
my brother is missing, and may have met with a 
worse fate. 

Here one of the men from the castle rode up. 

“ My lord, they have not given up the search. 
You can hear voices and see lights among the 
rocks—a woman’s voice. I hear that the fisher¬ 
men have only waited to place that poor child in 
a safe place. Shall we join them?” 

“Yes, yes. The captain here will lead you. 
I must gallop to the castle, inform my mother 
that every thing is being done—for she is in 
sad distress—and then join you again. This 
way.” 

The man wheeled his horse close to that of his 
roaster, and bent his head, while Belus whispered, 
impressively: ^ 

“ Not a word of my suspicion; but keep 
Keath Winters well in sight. He may attempt to 
leave the village. See that he has no opportunity.” 

“Keath Winters, my lord? I am to watch 
him?” 

“ You are to watch everyone; most of all the 
man who was last seen with my brother. Go, 
now; the guard is waiting.” 

The man rode off, and then Lord Belus turned 
his horse toward home; but evidently with some 
reluctance. As he was crossing the bridge under 
which the river emptied itself in the ravine, a 


man came swiftly up the hollow, and seized his 
horse by the bridle. 

“Lord Belus, what does this mean. I am 
here for an explanation, and will have it. ; ’ 

“You?” said Belus, reversing his whip, and 
leaning forward, as he raised it. “You ask 
explanations of me! You !” 

“ Yes, I. Some terrible thing has been done.” 

“ I do not doubt that, Keath Winters.” 

“ A young creature murdered.” 

“You know that?” Till now, I thought it 
might be accident; but what is she, compared to 
your benefhctor, the good man whose safety you 
were entrusted with. ’ It is Lord Colgate you 
must answer for; after that, the girl you cast 
away.” 

“ Belus, Belus, are you a man or a fiend, to 
jest on a subject like this?” cried Keath, white 
with mingled horror and resentment. 

“A little of both you may find me, if your 
hand is not loosened from my horse’s bit. Is it 
not enough that you have put one of our house 
out of the way ? Remember, I am the last of the 
line, and have no idea of following the earl, 
wherever you may have put him. But I have 
always been your friend, Keath, and will prove 
it, by a word of advice. Do not trouble yourself 
to return to the village, when we part, but make 
for the nearest station, or, better still, get 
aboard some outward bound vessel, and leave 
the country. It will save a world of trouble; 
for if Lord Colgate does not appear, to-morrow, 
you will be under arrest.’ 

“ I under arrest!” 

“For murdering a peer of England; to say 
nothing of this poor girl, whose life has paid the 
forfeit of her love for you. Oh, you carried the 
throe off well before Lord Colgate, and I was 
fool enough to forgive a blow, because of my pity 
for your jealous passion for the girl ?” 

Keath Winters sallied back, as if he had 
received a blow. His grip upon the bridle had 
been firm as iron; but it gave way now. Upon 
his face came a look of slowly increasing horror, 
and he stood there, motionless and dumb, in the 
moonlight. 

“ I see, you begin to understand how serious 
all thi§ is. I am glad of that; for, upon my 
soul, I wish you no harm, Keath. If I said 
anything to cast suspicion on you, when we came 
so suddenly upon the girl, it was wrung from 
me by surprise, and I dare say, no one took heed 
of my words.” 

Still Keath Winters stood in the road, like a 
stone monument planted there. 

“You will not move; you give no answer, 
when I offer to help you, and every moment 
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lost will tell against your life. I repeat it to you, { moment of the last few months will be spread 
Keath Winters, the -greatest wish that 1 have \ before the world.” 

now, is to save you from the fate that is sure to J Keath put up his hands, as if to ward off a 
close around you, if you are found here after \ blow, that he had lost all courage to repel, and 
daylight, to-morrow morning.” < Lord Belus went on, still more earnestly. 

Lord Belus spoke hurriedly, and with warning l ” This girl, Delia Fitch, saw you with the 
emphasis. All that was fierce or scoffing in his j young lady in my mother’s pavilion, her hand in 
previous manner was swept away. There was yours, her lips offered for your kisses.’ 
even a tone of entreaty in his voice, and his \ “ No, no; she did not see that.” 

face, as he bent it toward the young man, who \ ” I say she did ; for 1 met her when the jealous 

had so lately been his friend, was pale with \ tears were hot in her eyes. I witnessed all that 
excitement. j had maddened her. You know best if it was 

“ You do not speak—you will not speak. Fool, ^ this that drove the poor thing to commit suic’de, 
fool! do you know how little time there is?” he 5 or if it was a part of your plan to put one sweet- 
cried out, with passionate vehemence. “ I point \ heart out of the way, while you enticed another 
to the way of escape; here is gold, uncounted, ' from her high place. All that 1 know is that the 
but enough to take you across the ocean. Once ; girl is dead, who was alive and in full health 
there, send to me, and you shall have abundance, ; when the sun went down this evening.” 
as long as you live. When we were boys together, ( “Oh, my God, this is terrible!” moaned 
1 promised to befriend you, always. That promise '< Keath. 

1 wish to redeem. Take the gold, and flee.” ? “ And to-morrow,” Lord Belus went on, “ there 

“Never,” answered the young man, breaking ^ will be au inquest, when you and I must be 
out from the horror that had locked his senses I sworn; for she was seen going about the beach 
for awhile, and with a sweep of his arm he i when the boat put oft', almost on the very spot 
dashed the bag, heavy with gold, from the eager \ where 1 was assailed with blows, for a careless 
hand that held it out, whence it fell with a crash \ bit of gallantry. I say to you again, Keath 
to the ground. < Winters, if you would not, with your own hands, 

“Keath Winters, are you mad? I tell you , cast Stella Winchester into the loathsome vortex 
that there is no other way open to you on earth,” . of a public scandal, take my offer, and go!” 
cried Lord Belus, throwing himself from the \ Was it strange that Keath Winters hesitated, 
saddle, and lilling the gold from the dust of the < or that his mind was, for some moments, swayed 
road. “To-morrow, even I cannot help you. < to and fro with painful uncertainty ? Is it strange 
Take it—take it, for your mother’s sake.” > that his limbs shook, and that great beads of 

Keath thrust the bag from him with both hands. 1 moisture stood on his pale forehead? The gulf 
The passionate entreaty with which its acceptance j that lay before him seemed too deep and awful 
was urged, only deepened the horrible loathing j for human power to scan; but the sbul in that 
that he felt for the pleader. \ young bosom was brave, though the body trem- 

“No,” he said, firmly. “I will neither touch i bled. After a brief silence, during which Lord 
your money or leave the place.” > Belus stood breathless, with the money still half 

“ But your mother?” \ held out, the young man conquered the chaos of 

“My mother,” answered Keath, and now his • thought, that had confused him, and once more 
eyes lighted up with sudden inspiration. “ My * put the gold aside. 

mother would not recognize a coward as her son. “ No,” he said, in a firm, almost solemn voice. 
She believes in a God—a just God—and so do I. \ “ To save my mother, or this lady, from one pang 
Above all things, she will have need of me.” j of shame, l would become an exile forever—nay, 
“ But there is another—Stella Winchester. : perish where I stand, thankful that my poor life 
Would you have her name dragged through all ; had saved them from even a suspicion of disgrace; 
the horrors of a murder trial ?” } but safety has never yet been purchased by 

When that name was mentioned, Keath sal- [ falsehood. To debase myself would give them 
lied back, and a faint moan broke from him. • greater pain than any evil that can befall me 
Belus saw his advantage, and pressed it earnestly, c here. They will know that I am innocent, no 
“ You have had the audacity to think she loves j matter how darkly the crime that has been com- 
you.” : mitted may be woven into my life. While there 

“ No, no. W’ho dares to say that ?” j are three souls on earth that know me innocent, 

“ You have been found with her more than J no temptation shall persuade me to appear 
once, walking in the park, like equals. Reflect, j guilty.” 

while you can, that every act of your life—every { “ You are resolved. You know the danger, 
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but are ready to defy it,” said Lord Beius, i oe Dimed out of sight ? How had she died ? In 
allowing the hand, with its load of gold, to drop what way had the dark-winged spirit overtaken 
slowly downward, while his eyes shone with j her, in the very bud and bloom of her girlhood ? 
sinister light, and his features were locked like J Only that afternoon, he had noticed how fair and 
iron. 44 When tfce worst comes, remember, Keath \ beautiful she was, hovering around the beach at 
Winters, that I did my best to save you ” j a distance, to watch the boat put off. Where had 

44 1 shall remember that, from mercy or calcu- \ she gone, after that? What impulse or influence 
lation, you hesitated to take the last step of a f had led her up the old avenue, into the wilder- 
terrible crime; but I shall also remember that j ness, where the men had found her drifting, like 
there is a just God in heaven, to whom innocent i another broken flower, among the water-lilies? 
men may appeal, when all else fails them.” Worst of all—more terrible than all—what had 

This was said with so much solemnity, that > happened to Lord Colgate ? In what way could 
Lord Belus felt a thrill as of shooting ice pass j his disappearance have been connected with the 
through him. But he cast it off, with a loud, J death of this young girl ? One had gone far out 
harsh laugh, mounted his horse, and rode away. \ there, upon the water; the other in an opposite 
After going a few furlongs, the young man j direction, which led her into the depths of the 
wheeled his horse, and came slowly back. | Wilderness. Could one evil purpose have dealt 

44 I will not leave you so, Keath Winters; to let j treacherously with them both ? It was in vain 
you remain here would be murder; for no pojvcr j the young man asked these disjointed questions 
on earth can save you. I tell you this—I who \ of himself. For the first time in his life, a great 
know—if Colgate is not found to-morrow, you \ trouble had overtaken him, with the force, and 
are a doomed man. Once more, will you take ! almost the swiftness, of lightning. He was 
this, and go ?” unprepared for the shock by any previous experi- 

44 No, I remain here.” j encc, and it was moro than ho could bear. In 

“Then your fate be on your own head.” < one hour,* two beings whose lives had been so 

With these words, Belus wheeled his horse, \ interwoven with his, had been swept into eternity ; 
and rode swiftly away. j tho poor girl who had loved him, and the ono 

Keath Winters did not move, but watched the j man on earth whom he worshiped from the very 
man, as he was swept through the clouded moon- j depths of his being. This supreme loss was 
light, almost expecting that some bolt from { enough to paralyze his strength ; but in addition 
heaven would smite him dead from his horse; for J to this, a great moral pit had all at once yawned 
in a chaotic fashion, he understood all the horrors J at his feet, and he stood upon the brink, stunned, 
that surrounded him. Still, he could not force 1 If this young man had been kept free from 
his honest nature to accept the horror as it had < trouble, so, also, had the knowledge of great sin 
been presented to him. How could he, even j never been allowed to approach him. Such an- 
with such proofs of treachery, believe in a crime j noyanccs as come with the daily life of the boy 
that grasped so much, dared so much, and was \ and man, had been encountered bravely. He 
so far-reaching in its object? For the first time \ had always been ready for a struggle for the weak 
in his life, he was placed suddenly, and without S against the strong, because that was his nature; 
preparation, face to face with a sin of such but no real idea of human treachery and delibe- 
appalling magnitude, that even his imagination : rate crime had ever even fastened itself on him. 
rejected it. Only a few hours ago, he had parted How, then, could he all at once believe that 
from his benefactor, with cheerful smiles, and ) his old playmate and friend could, in a few hours, 
had spoken a careless word of greeting to Delia become the fiend he had declared himself? 

Fitch, as she passed him on the beach. Still, ■; Staggering away from the road, he went reel- 
had he not seen her lying dead upon the turf, ing like a drunken man, down among tho rocks, 
only a few feet from where he stood ? Ho knew and in an agony of distress, fell down upon the 
that Lord Colgate would never be found. Is it 
strange that all these etents, crowded into a few 
brief hours, should paralyze belief? That they # 
should appear to him like some dream, through 
which a demon had ridden rough shod, in the 
form of his old playmate? 

Was it true—could it be true—that he had 
seen that girl, who seemed to him as a child yet, 
carried away to his mother’s house, upon the 
green branches of a litter, a dead thing, that must 


very spot where Delia had watched the boat put 
out to sea, when it left the harbor. There, with 
his face prone to the earth, and his hands clutch¬ 
ing the coarse tufts of grass that shot up from 
the crevices, he lay, racked with pain, moaning 
over his loss, and shuddering under the black 
cloud of treachery that overwhelmed him. 

Once or twice, he heard a sound among the 
rocks, and lifted his head to listen ; for it seemed 
to his disordered mind that above the slow moan* 
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ing of the sea, a voice came to him—the kind, 
sweet voice of his benefactor, pleading for help. 

No. It was only the waves rolling in the ; 
cavernous hollows of the rocks. Even the men 
who had been searching them had moved down 
the coast, disheartened. 

Restless in his misery, the young man sat 
upright, at last, looked despairingly around, and* 
turning his haggard face to the moon, which 
came out clear just then, and made a strange, 
wild picture of him, as he sat there. 

What was that in his hand ? Not the coarse 
grass that he had grasped in that unconscious 
agony, but something that rustled softly, and 
gleamed red, as he held it up to the moonlight. 

What was it? Only a knot of scarlet ribbon, 
with a rosebud, that his grasp had crushed, 
woven in it—a fanciful little ornament enough, 
but it had the power to unlock the hands of steel 
that seemed girded over his chest, and set the 
anguish of his heart free. 

“ It is hers—it is hers/’ he said, and a great j 
rush of tears broke his voice, as he looked down ; 


on the scarlet thing that lay in his palm. “ She 
was here. She must ‘have been here; for this 
was on her breast, when she passed me. Poor 
lass—poor little Delia; and she is dead.” 

The sadness of his voice died^ff, after awhile; 
but his eyes were so full of tears, that he could 
hardly see the knot of ribbon in his hand. They 
were merciful tears, that softened the anguish 
that was racking away his strength with dan¬ 
gerous force. 

As he sat there, desolate, and worn out with 
grief, a little boy came creeping down the rocks, 
with timid hesitation, as if the very shadows 
frightened him, and passed close to the young 
man, evidently unconscious that he, loo, was not 
a fragment of the rocks piled so blackly around 
him. Creeping softly toward a bush near by, the 
little fad drew a basket from under its branches, 
and was about to fly, when Keath moved. 

The child turned, saw his figure, clad in the 
fisherman’s dress, out of which the red shirt 
gleamed, and with a shrill cry of alarm, fled up 
the rocks. [to be continued.] 


A WOMAN’S REASON. 


BY E . 8 . 

It was love-compelling Juno, 

With the cricket’s shrill bassoon 
Piping loud; 

And tho moon, a merry maid. 

Waltzing down tho checkered shade. 

With a cloud. 

Sho was standing at the stile, 

And tho moonlight, all tho while 
Sho was there, 

Like the sunthine in tho mosa, 

Got all tangled in the floes 
Of her hair. 

In the midnight of her eyes 
Glowed tho sudden, glad surprise 
Of first love; 

While, in waves of rod and white, 

Hope and foar, with jealous might. 

Fiercely strove. 

Suddenly, the air grew still, 

And the distant whippoorwill 
Frightened her; 

And sho crept up very close, 

Blushing like a blowing rose, 

For her fear. 

Then the moon waltzed out of sight, 

And a voice, as of the night. 

Said, " Beware 
For the quiet was so deep, 

That a butterfly could sleep 
In the air. 


1IOPK I X 3 . 

! Every dimplo was in tune, 

\ With a smile about the moon, 

As it fled; • 

; And a roguish terror played 

\ With her eyelids, as the shado 

l Overspread. 

I And from otn jessamine, 
Through the spicy eglantine, 

Twisted thick, 

Just awakened from a dream, 

Came the hum-bird’s wrathy scream, 
"Bo it quick.” 

Llfo till then was incomplete. 
Heavens! what delicious, sweet, 
Bosylips; 

All the lightning of a storm 
Tingled, laughing, to my warm 
Finger-til*. 

And a June bug buzzing near, 

Or else something, said, " You dear,” 
Very low; 

“ Why do you,” chimed in a frog, 

‘ Courting some one in the bog, 

" Love me so ?” 

And I think she thought ’twas I; 
For two hands crept into my 
Clumsy paws, 

And the little mischief said, 
Roguishly, " You naughty Fred, 

Just because.” 
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BY ARTHUR HAY. 


It was a hot day, and Harry had five miles yet 5 
to go, before he could reach Aralin. He walked j 
leisurely along, stopping, occasionally, beneath j 
some friendly tree, which grew by the wayside, 
invited by its cool shade to rest. By and by, he 
entered a thick woods, where the tall trees inter¬ 
locked their branches over the road, and 
completely shut off the hot rays of the sun. 

“ How cool and delightful,” thought Harry. 

“ If I can find a spring, I will remain in these 
woods the rest of the afternoon.” 

Presently, the sound of running water fell 
upon his ears, and a little farther on, he reached 
a stream, which came tumbling down the hillside, 
over the rocks, and, passing beneath the road, 
was lost in the river in the valley on the other 
side. A little foot-path led up the hill, beside 
the brook. Harry drank of the cool, clear 
water, and then went up the path, tempted by 
the delicious, dense shade. Soon he came to a 
large rock, from under which the waters gushed 
forth. He threw himself down on a mossy bank, 
beside the spring, and taking a book from his 
pocket, opened it, and laid it before him. But he 
could not read. He lay listening to the water,’ 
as it bubbled up, and fell over the rocks, to the 
song of the birds in the trees over his head, and 
then gradually fell asleep. He slept long and 
soundly. When he awoke, the loveliest sight he 
had ever beheld, was before his eyes. A young 
girl sat on the other side of the spring, with a 
pencil in her hand, evidently making a sketch of 
him. On one side of her was a boy, about ten 
years of age, who looked as though he might be 
her brother; on the other side lay a largo dog. 
She was looking down on her work, when he 
opened his eyes, and did not see that he had 
awoke. He gazed at her only for a moment; 
then closed his eyes again, before she looked up; 
for he feared she would go away, if she knew 
that he was awake. He did not dare look at her 
again, but lay still, thinking of the beautiful face. 
He had not seen her eyes, but thought they must 
be brown, like her hair, which fell in soft, wavy 
masses on her shoulders, and glistened when the 
sunlight fell upon it. He thought he had never 
seen such a well-shaped face; such a soft, white 
complexion; or such rosy lips; and he had 
noticed how small and white was the hand, 
which held the pencil. Presently, he heard a 


slight rustle, as though she rose to leave; then 
the light tread of departing footsteps. He opened 
his eyes. Yes! she was going down the hill, her 
small, light figure all motion and grace. And 
soon she was out of sight. 

Harry lay for a few minutes; then sprang up, 
and ran down the path; but when he reached 
the road, she was out of sight, and he reached 
j Aralin without overtaking her. Here he found 
j his way to the only hotel that the place afforded, 
and obtained lodgings. He had intended to 
remain for a few days, as there were places of 
interest in the vicinity, which he wished to visit; 
but he had already found more to attract him 
there than he had expected, and which tempted 
him to continue longer. 

After 'supper, when he was talking to the 
landlord’s son, he was thinking of the beautiful 
girl he had seen in the woods. To pave the 
way to inquiring about her, he began to talk 
alK>ut her dog. 

“There are several fine dogs in town,” said 
Jack. “ We have one, which we claim to be the 
best; Squire Newton claims the same thing for 
his, and so does Plain Aralin.” 

“Plain Aralin,” said Harry. “Who is she? 
I thought the village was Aralin Plain.” 

“ So it is,” answered Jock, laughing. “ Plain 
Aralin is an old maid, who lives here. We 
change the order of the words, so as to 
distinguish her from the town.” 

“ And is she plain?” asked Harry. “ I think 
the town very pretty, what I saw of it coming in.” 

“ Very plain in her face, but she dresses gay 
enough. The boys sometimes call her Ginseng. 
I think Pepper would suit her better, she is so 
very smart, or, what amounts to about the same 
thing, she thinks she is. There is a riddle 
nobody can answer; it is, whether the town was 
named after her, or she was named after the 
town.” 

“ I should like to see her,” said Harry. 
“ Perhaps I might decide the question,” he 
added, laughing. 

“ Well, if you can, you shall have for a prize 
the prettiest and best girl in Aralin Plain. But 
if you fail, you must carry off Plain Aralin.” 

Harry felt that the prize must be the lady he 
had seen in the woods. So he answered, lightly: 
“I will take the prize you offer, if I succeed. 

(467) 
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But surely failure will be enough, without taking 
Plain Aralin.” 

“ Perhaps it will. I will release you from that 
oondition. This very night,” he said, “you can 
have a chance to answer the question, and choose 
the girl. There is to be a sociable at Mrs. 
Brown's: they will all be there, and I will take 
you. My introduction will be enough.” 

They had been at the sociable a few minutes, 
and Mrs. Brown had just turned from Harry to 
welcome some new arrival, when Jack touched 
his arm. 

“ Come—I will introduce you to Miss Stone,” 
he said. 

“ Who is she?” asked Harry. 

“Why, Aralin Stone, Plain Aralin.” 

“Oh, yes!” said Harry, laughing. “I did 
not know who you meant by Miss Stone.” 

Plain Aralin certainly deserved the name, 
Harry thought. She might have been a little 
under forty ; but she tried to pass herself as not 
more than twenty-five, at most. She was dressed 
in the gayest style, powdered and painted. 
Harry talked with her for some time; but he 
could not keep his eyes from the door; he was 
wondering if the lady of the woods was never 
ooming. He looked in vain. But directly Jack 
came up, and whispered iu his ear: 

“ Now for your reward.” 

Harry followed, and was led up to a lady 
standing near. It was the one he Bought. She 
raised her large brown eyes to his, then dropped 
them in an instant; while the blood burned on 
her checks. Evidently she recognized him. He 
was hardly less confused than she. Jack saw it, 
and, wondering what it meant, came to their 
rescue. 

“ Tell Miss Newton your solution of the riddle, 
and,” he added, with a mischievous look at 
Harry, “the reward I offered you.” Then he 
left them. 

“What is the riddle, Mr. Lamer?” she asked. 

“ Something about Plain Aralin,” he answered. 

“Oh, yes! have you seen her?” she said, 
laughing. “They do bother that poor woman 
almost to death. Have you decided which is the 
older, she or the town ?” 

“ How old is the town?” 

“ It celebrated its centennial, seven years ago.” 

Harry looked up in pretended amazement. 
“ How could you all be perplexed by such a 
simple riddle as that ? It is very plain—the town 
was named after Miss Stone.” 

“ For shame, Mr. Lamer! How can you be so 
cruel? Now, what is the reward Jack offered?” 

“ I would rather not tell that now. I will tell 
you sometime.” 


I •“ I should like to know now.” 

I “ Please excuse me. I cannot tell that.” 

“ 1 have a good deal of curiosity. But I will 
excuse you, if you promise me one thing.” 

“ I promise; what is it?” 

“ That you will not tell any one else what you 
told me. It would hurt Aralin’s feelings very 
much if she should hear it; and some one would 
be sure to tell her.” 

“ I will answer the question the other way. 
Would that please her, if she should hear it?” 

I “ Yes, very much.” 

“Jack may refuse to give me the reward if 1 
give him that answer; but 1 intend to get it, 
whether he is willing or not.” 

“ You will tell mo what it is, when you get it.” 
“Yes,” said Harry. Then they talked on of 
other things. Harry was entranced. He found 
^ her to be as intelligent as she was beautiful. He 
g knew not how rapidly the time passed by, till 
? she rose to go. 

j “ May I call to-morrow ?” he asked, as he bid 
i her good-night. 

j “ I shall be pleased to see you,” she answered. 

| “Well, what is your decision?” asked Jack, 
as he and Harry met on the hotel steps, after the 
| sociable. 

! “ How could you be so absurd?” said Harry. 

; “The town was nearly four score and ten when 
Miss Aralin was christened.” 

• Jack broke out in a laugh. “ Emma Newton 
told you to say that. She always talks up for 
: Ginseng.” 

The next afternoon found Harry sitting in 
Squire Newton’s parlor. He should have been 
away among the mountains, visiting a beautiful 
waterfall, as he had intended; but that, he 
; thought, could be seen at some future day; 

: perhaps with the company he most delighted to 
be in. The bright, brown eyes that looked upon 
him, the night before, had completed the con¬ 
quest of his heart, which had been first touched 
when he saw her at the spring. 

They were talking about books and authors. 

■ Harry was a writer himself, and Emma found to 
her delight that she remembered reading some of 
his writings in the magazines. She acknowledged 
that she had commenced to write. Would Mr. 
Lamer be so kind as to look over her article, and 
see if their was any iperifi in it ? He would be 
delighted to do so. Emma brought out her 
manuscript, and also a portfolio containing 
sketches. 

“I am illustrating my article,” she said, “or 
rather, I am writing about my sketches.” 

“ You are an artist then ?” he said. 

“ Hardly that,” she answered. “I can only 
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sketch a little. There are bo many beautiful j Harry. “ You can go up the falls, and look at 
places around here, that I determined to let them." . 

them be known to the world. So I have “Do you not wish to go up, too?" he asked, 

sketched them, and wrote about them. Now do “ No, I have been up there a great many times; 

you think they are worth publishing?" and if I should ’climb up there now, I would be 


They looked over the drawings together, and ftoo tired to draw, when I got back." 


Harry read what she had written. 


Harry went off, alone. Beautiful as the falls 


1 Yes. Almost any magazine would be pleased j were, he was thinking more of her whom he left 


to get the article. The sketches are very fine. 
I could not desire better." / 


behind than of them. He climbed to the top, 
and stood above the first tall. Looking down the 


Emma’s eyes sparkled. “ You really think valley, far beneath him, he could see the little 
them good enough to be published ? I was so j figure seated on the rock. Presently, she looked 


afraid I could not do it well enough." 
“ Yes. When will you finish it ?" 


up, and, seeing him, waved her hankerchief. He 
returned the salute, and shouted to her with all 


‘ I thought to have it done in two or three j his might, but his voice was drowned in the roar 
)ks." | of the waters. He soon began to descend, and 

“ I am going back to the city in about a month, S when he reached the place where she was sitting, 
and will take it with me, if you wish it." j he threw himself down on the bank of the 

“Oh, will you be so kind ?" 5 stream, by her side. After tumbling over the 

The sketch of the spring was not among them, j last fall, the waters went solidly down the 
Harry wondered if she intended to put that iu J valley, in a deep channel. 


with the rest; but he said nothing about it. 

“ You have not got the Falls of Aralin here?" 
he said. 

“Have you heard of them?" she asked-, with 
a look of disappointment. 

“ Yes. I came here principally to see them. 


f “ Are they not beautiful ?" she asked. 

“ Yes," he answered. “ What a pleasant place 
this is! I feel as if I could lie here forever." 

But he lay there, watching her pencil, as it 
flew over the paper. Presently she said: 

“I can’t draw (it all, to-day. 1 don’t know 


And yesterday afternoon, on my way here, I j what is the matter with me. I have ruined this 


stopped in a most lovely place by a spring, in the : 


As she spoke, she tore it up, and 


roods. Aralin is to be envied." ; threw it in the stream. 

He saw that she blushed slightly, as she asked : 1 The drawing had been good, till he came 
“ Did you come on the road from Uptown ?" j beside her. They sat in silence, for some time; 
“Yes." J Emma looking up the falls; Harry was looking 

“ I know the place. I must have that in my j at her, and wondering what was in her thoughts. 


article, too." 


j Presently she sprung up. 


When Harry had left, Emma brought out a < “Oh, do look at that pretty flower! I must 
■ketch of a young man, lying by a spring. ^ have it," she said, pointing towards a flower that 

“ It will never do to put this with the others, j grew on the bank of the stream, close down to the 
now," she said to herself; “ and it is the best j water’s edge. As she reached out to pluck it, the 
<me I have. I wish he had not stopped here, > treacherous stone she stood on gave way, and she 
but—" | fell into the stream. Harry and the dog followed 

The blood rushed up to her face, even to her f her. The current was so strong, that Harry could 
hair, dying it a bright red. She put her hand to j do nothing in it, but was swept down the stream, 
her burning cheek. \ The dog struggled bravely, and succeeded in grasp- 

“ What nonsense," she exclaimed, and tore v ing Emma. With great effort, he brought her near 
the sketch into bits. Ah! Emma, that burning the shore, where she could reach a small tree, and 
blush told more than your words. ^ pull herself up on the bank. A little lower 

They had agreed to go together to the falls, ; down, the dog effected a landing. They now ran 
the next day. Emma’s brother was to go with \ down the stream after Harry, 
them, but the squire took him with him to a j>, Harry was tossed along on the foaming water, 
neighboring town, so they started off alone, with \ nearly a quarter of a mile, where ho struck 
the dog following. It was two miles to the falls. ! against a limb, which hung over the water. lie 
They were obliged to walk, as a wagon could not < seized this, and it stopped his course. By its aid 
get within a mile and a-half of the falls. When j he reached the bank, and started up the stream, 
they reached the lower fall, Emma sat down upon j where he soon met Emma. Both were unhurt, 
a rock, and spread her portfolio. j and they were soon laughing over the drenching 

“I will stay here, and work," she said to j they had got, as they hurried homeward. 
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“Good old Tip,” said Harry. “I envy you; 
you rescued the lady.” 

“If I get into the water again,” said Emma, 
“please leave it to Tip to take care of me. 
Don't risk your life. You might have been 
drowned.” 

Before they reached the village, they parted, 
so as not to be seen drenched together, and got 
home unobserved. 

The last week of Harry’s vacation soon came. 
He had only one more day to stay. As he was 
leaving Emma, that night, he asked: 

“ Will you go with me to the spring, on the 
Uptown road, to-morrow morning? There is 
something that I wish very much to tell you.” 

“ Yes, I will go,” she said, turning her face 
from him, to conceal her blushes. Did she divine 
what it was he had to tell her? lie saw the 
blush. It was a good omen, he thought. So he 
bid her good-night with a happy heart. 

The next morning, they stood by the spring. 
Emma was leaning against the rock overhanging 
it, looking down at the water, as it bubbled up at 
hei feet. Harry stood beside her. Neither 
spoke for a long time. Then Harry took her 
hand and held it in his own. She did not at¬ 
tempt to withdraw it. 

“ Emma,” he said. 

She looked up in his face, smiling. 

“ Emma, I love you !” 

She looked down into the water again. There 
was a bright light in her eyes, but she made no 
answer. 

“ Emma, I love you,” he repeated. “ Can you 
care for me?” 

She looked up into his face, while the tears 
started to her eyes. 

“Yes,” she answered, as he drew her to him, 
and kissed her sweet lips. 

“ It seems but yesterday,” said Harry, at last, 
“ since I first saw you by this spring.” 

She started from him, exclaiming: 

“ Were you not asleep that day?” 


“ I was at first, but awoke before you left. 
What have you done with the sketch? Won’t 
you show it to me?” 

“ I have destroyed it.” 

“ Did you intend to put me in the paper, with 
the rest?” 

“ Yes! If you had not stopped here, I should 
have done so. But when I knew you, I was 
afraid to let you see it, and tore it up. It was 
the best sketch I had.” 

“ Then you must have been sorry to destroy it.” 

“ I was. I said I wished you had gone on.” 

“ Do you wish so now ?” 

“No,” she answered, looking up at him, and 
smiling. “ Why did you not tell me before that 
you saw me?” 

“I thought I would wait. I said to myself, 
that night at the sociable, that there should come 
a time like this, if it lay in my power to bring it 
about, and that then I would tell you.” 

As they were returning home, they met Plain 
Aralin. She knew by their happy looks what 
had happened. She turned to look after them as 
they passed by. 

“Well, people will be such fools,” she said; 
but she sighed, as she turned to go on. 

That afternoon, Jack asked Harry if,he had 
won the prize tfiat he had offered, him, when he 
first came. 

“Jack,” he said, as he took his hand, “you 
refused to give me the prize, but I harbor no ill- 
feeling against you. You shall be my best man.” 

“ So I will,” said Jack. 

Harry was to leave early the next morning. 
That night, as he and Emma stood by the gate, 
just before bidding each other good-by, she asked 
him: 

“ Harry, have you won that prize, that Jack 
refused to give you, because you did not answer 
the question as he wished ?” 

“ Yes,” said Harry. 

“What is it?” 

“ The prettiest and best girl in Aralin Plain.” 


BLUE. 

BY MILTON H . MARBLE. 


" Or all the colors ’neath tho skies, 
Which one is fairest to thy eyes?” 

“ I’ve thought it o’er, and tell you true, 
Mydavorito of all is blue I” 

“ Youi reason, sweetheart, give to me, 
W r hy blue so fair to you should be?” 

M Tis not because the dear, broad sea 


Is blue, that it is fair to me; 

“Nor yet because the violet 
Is blue, that thus my mind is set; 

“ And yet you cannot guess, you say, 
Why I this color choose to-day. 

“ Look in the glass, my sweet, and view 
The answer in thy eyes of bine I” 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY U. MAY. 



We give, first, this month, a walking costume 
of one of the pretty zephyr cloths. These, (the 
French or domestic ginghams), will be very much 


design has, first, a short skirt, rather full-trimmed, 
with one knife-plaited flounce, headed by either 
a bordering of the chintz, or throe rows of white 
braid, or narrow Hamburg insertion, stitched 




down os borders. The tunic is the turned up 
washer-woman style for the front, while the back 
is arranged by taking a length of from three to 


worn as morning-costumes for the street, during 
the warm season, and for country wear. This 
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four yards of the material, divide in the centre, , of silk or ribbon in the centre. The back* is 
and begin the lay from four to six plaits, meeting j pouffed considerably, and ornamented with large 
in the centre, for the middle of the back of the ! bows in long loops, or else flat ones of the Alsa- 
tunic, then turn the cloth on both sides towards < tian style. Cut square in the neck, or Y-shape. 
the middle of the back, when it is plaited again j Elbow sleeves terminating with double plaitings 
in a bunch, and thcn lt is reversed again, and j to match the skirt, tied in the centre with narrow 


brought up to the waist. After it is arranged, ! 
then trim so the braids or borders may come 1 
upon the right side. This design will only do 
for such material, having neither wrong or right * 
sides, like the zephyr cloths and ginghams. The j 
basque is pointed in the back and straight across j 
the front. A little scarf mantilla may be worn ! 
or not with this costume. Trim it to match the ! 
skirt, adding a row of torchon lace for the upper > 
border, where it turns over. Coat sleeves with ! 
cuffs of plaiting and lace to match. From four- i 
teen to sixteen yards of material. \ 

No. 2 is a dinner or house-dress of striped j 
gauze or muslin, over silk or Silesia, of any pale i 
shade of color. The princess-dress, which fas- ! 
tens below the waist with silk buttons, is orna- t 
merited at each side with bows of narrow ribbon \ 



to match, or else contrasting. The edge is bor¬ 
dered with a double plaiting separated by a band 


ribbons. Fifteen to seventeen yards of material. 
One piece of ribbon for bows, etc. 

No. 3, a little boy of six to ten years, with 
knickerbocker pants, and a double-breasted 
jacket, simply stitched, and trimmed with large 
bone buttons. This suit is of linen or flannel. 



No. 4. 

No. 4 is a linen costume, of prune-color, 
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streaked with cowslip, yellow and red. Under¬ 
skirt bordered with a gathered flounce, crossed 
with a checked galloon, or else the bordering of 
the chintz or linen. Under this is a muslin bala- 
yeuse, princess polonaise, trimmed to correspond; 
fastened in front, beneath a piped buttoned band, 
matching the one around the cuffs and sailor- 
collar. A muslin frilling finishes the slightly 
square neck. A waistband and buckle is used 
for the waist; from this belt the dress-holder is 
suspended by a prune silk cord. Twelve to 
fourteen yards. 



No. 5. 


No. 5, a little girl of six to eight years, with a 
simple, useful dress, mftde with a blouse and 
skirt. The skirt has a gather ruffle, and the 
blouse is ornamented by a bordering of the chintz, 
or several rows of Marseilles braid. This blouse 
is cut loose from the 'shoulders, and is belted in 
at the waist by a sash of the material trimmed at 
the ends to match the skirt. For the seaside or 
cool mornings in the country, make of navy-blue 
flannel, trimmed with white braid. 

No. G, a costume for a little girl of three to ] 
four years, of white corded piqud, cut iu the 



No. 6. 


princess form, with a kilt-plaiting at the back, 
edged with a Hamburg trimming. Collar and 
cuffs to match. A wide sash of silk or ribbon is 
tied in a loose knot, with ends fringed at the 
back. 



No. 7. 


No. 7, of cambric and plaid piqu6; we give 
the back view, showing tlio plastroon, and how 
it is buttoned on. The front is exactly like it. 
The dress itself buttons under the front plastroon. 
These plastroons, pockets and cuffs are all made 
of the cambric. A pointed collar in embroidery 
is worn with the costume. This may be made of 
gray and dark blue linen. Gray for the*dr<*HS 
proper and the blue for the trimmings. 
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•EVERY-DAY dresses, garments, etc 



The back and front of another paletot, suitable 
for either girl or boy of three years or under, is 
of white piqu<5, and trimmed with Hamburg 
flouncing wheel pattern. See 8, A and B. 



No. 9. We give one of the new pannier dresses, 
a dinner toilet, the very latest from Paris. The 
basquine with pannier is of black silk, fastened 
with pearl buttons. The revers and collar are 
lined with pink silk. The ribbons fastening the 



No. 9. 

deeves are also watered. The skirt is piped 
\ with pink. 



No. 10. 


No. 10, a design for making trimmings for the 
skirts of dresses. 


Patterns of those Every-Day dresses, or for the costumes 
; in our colored fashion plate, or for our Children’s dresses, 
paletot, etc., may be had on application by letter enclosing 
price of pattern, of Mrs. M. A. Jones, Importer and Designer 
of Paper Patterns, No. 28 Smith Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
\ Mrs. Jones will also supply a new Chart, with all the lat- 
\ cst improvements thoroughly taught Price, $,">.00. 

) In sending for patterns, always send the number of inches 
$ around tho bust, length of sleeve and around the waist If 

< for a child, name the age. Children's suits, 25 cents; basque 

< patterns, 25 cents; over-dress, etc., 25 cents. Remember 
that all these are late Paris patterns, and not the second-rate 
costumes offered elsewhere. 
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DESIGN FOR BLOTTING BOOK. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

In the front of the number, we give, printed the spider webs executed in white silk, with long 
in colors, a new design for a blotting-book case, drawn stemstitch. Similar arrangements of spi¬ 
lt is exceedingly effective with the outline der webs look equally well as panels for small 
flowers and the spiders in the corners, embroid- cabinets. The design can be used, therefore, for 
ered in Japanese gold thread on black satin, and that purpose also, if wished. 
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BY EMILY* H . MAY. 


We give, here, an illustration of a new style j dress, for which it forms a part, making the 
Pelerine, to be called the Saratoga. One half of j complete costume. 

the pattern, full size, is given in our Supplement, j The Supplement also contains a design for a 
folded in the number. The dotted line shows j pillow-case sham, and a large-sized alphabet for 
where • the pattern turns over. The Pelerine marking; for descriptions of which see else- 
should be made of the same material as the t where, under the proper head. 



CO UN TE It PANE IN CROSS-STITCII. 


BY MBS. J A 2 



The whole of the work is in the ordinary cross- 
stitch, or Berlin wool stitch. The counterpane 
may be worked on linen canvas, with the stripes 
joined, and the joints may be hidden by working 
the patterns over them. Some coarse, wide linen 
sheeting, or fine, wide cotton sheeting, would be 
yery suitable for the purpose. This is a revival 
of antique work, of which many beautiful speci¬ 
mens were exhibited a few years ago at the South 
Kensington Museum, London, lent by members 
of the aristocracy, consisting mostly of bed-hang¬ 
ings and coverlets, worked on white linen with 
red, blue and yellow silk; but the fashion was 
most generally to use but one color only. Any 
material that is wide enough, and the color of 
which will suit the room for which it is intended, j 
is suitable for the counterpane. 

If any difficulty is experienced in counting the ; 
threads of such a material, canvas may be put 
over it, worked through, and the threads drawn 
out when the work is finished, as in any ordinary 
worsted or Berlin work. 

(476) 


e Crewel, the colored darning-cotton, used for 
children’s stockings, or marking filoselle, may be 
used to work the design in, according to the taste 
of the worker. 

In the front of the number, on two opposite 
pages, we give the details of this beautifrl 
counterpane. 

No. 1, represents half the lower stripe next the 
foot of the bed; No. 2, the upper stripe; No. 3, 
the ono next it; Nos. 4 and 6, alternately, are 
sections for the designs for the next stripe; 
Nos. 6 and 7, form the border and centre stripe. 
The fringe is formed of the foundation, frayed 
out, and colored threads arc sewn into it at equal 
distances. The counterpane can be made of any 
Bize. The best plan is to begin the work from the 
centre on each side, so as to make the pattern 
match in the centre. 

The mat beside the bedstead may be worked 
to correspond; cloth of a suitable color would 
look well, and firmness could be given to it by 
lining it. 
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TIDY IN CROCHET 


OR ON JAVA CANVAS 


BT MBS. JAMB WEAVER. 



PILLOW-CASE SHAM. (SEE SUPPLEMENT.) 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, by request, on our Supplement, a { 
braiding design for pillow and sheet sham, full 
size. For the sheet, use the corners; and repeat 
the design from * to * for the centre of the sheet. 
Use star braid on linen for the shams. 

Vol. LXXV.—80. 


We also give, on the Supplement, an alphabet 
for marking, large size. We are constantly asked 
for initials or monograms of this size* but to 
give all is impossible, so we give an alphabet, in 
order that ladies may Belect their initials. 

(477) 
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KEY OR WORK BASKET. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVE®. 



This illustration shows a pretty manner of 
ornamenting a key or work basket. A vandyked 
border in crewel, or crash, linen, flannel or felt, 
encircles the sides, the points turning upwards. 


Satin bows are placed at the handles. Any 
pretty straw or bamboo basket will do, cither in 
black or white. The embroidery is a simple 
design in daisies or buttercups. 


WAX FLOWERS. No 6. 

BY MBS. E. 8. L. THOMPSON. 


THE ORANGE BLOSSOM. 

Materials .—Two sheets dark green wax; four 
sheets double white wax; one sheet of single; 
one spool green wire, (which is used for all fine 
flowers); one bottle dry paint, (lemon yellow); 
one orange leaf-mould. Cut of your spool wire 
pieces three inches long. Make a hook at the 
end of each stem, and cover it with a small piece 
of your green wax, rolled into a little ball. On 



Tig. l. 


the inside of the orange blossom, you will always 
see the little, green orange. Now fold one of 
your sheets of single wax double, and cut some 
pieces an eighth of an inch wide, and one inch 
(478) • 


long. With your cutting-pin fringe them, as 
shown by Fig. 1. Then dip the edge of each 
piece, first in water, and then in the dry paint, 
for this purpose pouring a small quantity out in 
a saucer. Cut of the white wax twelve pieces, 



Fig. 2. 


the size and shape of Fig. 2. Roll, so that the 
rounding point will turn back a little. First 
arrange your fringed pieces on the stem, with 
the straight part wrapped around the bottom of 
the small, green ball. Then put, for each blossom, 
four pieces like Fig. 2. One, and then another, 
opposite, until you have the four. Finish the 
blossom with a small calyx of green wax, and 
mould your leaves as before described. Wind all 
your stems neatly with narrow strips of green wax. 
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HANDKERCHIEF POCKET OR PURSE. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



This little purse or pocket is in Russian 
embroidery, and can be made on kid, leather, 
velvet, or satin; and both sides are alike. The 
material must be lined with muslin, before it is 
embroidered. Different colored silks are used 
for the embroidery, and the centre piece is of a 


contrasting or else a lighter shade of the same 
color, appliqudd on, and then embroidered. If 
required for a purse, this will be full size; if for 
a pocket, it must be enlarged, according to the 
size that is desired. A steel clasp is added for 
either purse or pocket. 


INFANT’S SHOES, WITH DETAIL OF EMBROIDERY. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER 



These shoes are worked on white cloth, and 
lined with blue flannel. We give the pattern, in 
detail, also. The flowers are done in shades of 
blue silk. 


The fronts of the shoes are trimmed with a fine 
niching of blue silk, in imitation of feather trim¬ 
ming, and the straps are stitched with blue, and 
fastened with blue buttons. 

(479) 
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EDITOR’S TABLE 


EDITORIAL CHIT. CHAT. 

Common Sense About the “ Fashions.”— An effort has 
been made, recently, in London, by certain artistic and 
literary persons, to revolutionize the “ fashions,” by substi¬ 
tuting the ancient Greek costume for that worn at present. 
On this absurd proposition, Mrs. Oliphant, the popular 
novelist, has lately commented, with singular good sense. 
She shows, very clearly, that the change, for many reasons, 
is quite impossible. She also maintains, that, as thcro is no 
possibility of any revolution in dress, it is well to consider 
the possibilities of what we have. The fashion of close- 
fitting dresses, it is very plain, must have sprung first from 
special adaptation to the needs of the climate: and it has 
held sway through all secondary changes; while the long 
skirt falling to the feet, the original garment of all 
Northern women, is in itself one of the most reasonable 
and beautiful dresses that can be imagined. That it has 
been swollod out like a balloon, at one time, and more 
recently, tightened to “a single trouser,” does not inter¬ 
fere with the general principle 4 of the garment. The 
princess dress, the fashion of the day, could not be more 
agreeable and gracefhl in line. When mode too tight, it is, 
of course, absurd; but this is the fault of the wearer, or of 
the maker, not of the design. The fashionable vagary of 
tho day, the tightly tied-in skirt, which renders locomotion 
difficult, not only prevents the dress from being beautifhl, but 
is objoctionAble on other accounts. But we must not bo 
unjust; much uncomfortable appearance Is appearance only, 
as Mrs. Oliphant affirms; and tho sashes and drapery, tied 
in under the knees, seem to embarrass action much more 
than they do, and are really ugly rather than uncomfortable. 

Now the true province of art in dreas is to educate the 
eye to the full ugliness of all such seeming bonds, so that 
women may refrain from emphasizing those bonds, as many 
do, by outlines of what Is called art-needlework, among 
other things. “ As for tho long skirt indoors, it is not a 
thing which ever will bo abolished, in our opinion,” says 
Mrs. Oliphant; “it is graceful and dignified in itself; it 
belongs to the fundamental idea of women’s apparel, and 
possesses all the practical and symbolical qualities which are 
necessary to a noble and fine ideal of dress.” Finally, she 
concludes, that, “it is far easier to rail at la mode, and 
accuse that capricious influence of all the insanities under 
the skies; easier, too, to talk of the Greek clyton, and 
imagine a causloss and impossible revolution. But neither 
of these heroic devices will at all meet tho difficulty; 
whereas, here Is a much humbler one that will do so, if we 
choose to try it. A little trouble, a little patience, and good 
sense, where needs must, perhaps; (for the moment,) a 
vigorous pair of scissors to cut the knot of a ligature, and it 
will be found that the thing is done—not with any flourish 
of trumpets, indeed, or in a heroic manner, but sufficiently 
and well.” 

In a word, the conclusion to which Mra. Oliphant comes 
is that which has always been maintained in these pages; 
It is, that the art of dressing well consists in knowing the pre¬ 
vailing fashions, and adapting them to your particular style. 
What suits one will not always look beautiful on another. 
There should be discrimination, the result of a cultivated 
taste. To deviate from the prevailing mode entirely is, on 
the other hand, a grave blunder; for anything odd makes 
a lady a laughing-stock, and to dress quite out of the 
fkahion is, therefore, to be avoided. 
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A Word About Aprons. —School-room aprons in brown 
holland are rnado with pockets, a bib, and shoulder straps 
to cross and fasten at tho back; red or white braid. House¬ 
keepers’ aprons ore made long and turned up to form a deep 
] pocket; this pocket is stitched in the centre, and so forma 

< tuso pockets. One small pocket is placed in the centre above 
| the deep ones, just where a pocket is on an ordinary apron. 

< Colored braid should be stitched on. These are often called 
\ laidies’ maids’ aprons, and also ladies’ gardening aprons, and 
( are most useful. White muslin ones for morning house 
j woar are very fashionable now, with a bib. They are gen- 

< erally mado in spotted or figured muslin, with a deep hem 
\ *11 round, and a frill of patent Valenciennes lace. They are 
| about thirty inches long and thirty inches wide, are gathered 
S into a band, and have two square pockets. The bib is made 
? separately, and sewn on, so that it can be removed at wilL 
5 It is wider at the top than at the waist, and should be six 
| inches high and about eight at the top, all edged with lace, 
s As these aprons aro wide, and require to be kept back well, 
j wide strings of muslin or ribbon aro sewn half-way down, 
| and these tie over tho dress. Sometimes the dress is ar- 

> ranged in a sort of little puff at the back, and tho strings 
| keep it up by means of a guarded pin, and tie below. These 

> aprons can be made in silk (black satin with black lace be- 

< ing particularly fashionable just now), brocade (also much 
| worn, often for five o’clock tea), or in white, thick, cross-bar 

< muslin, or brown holland. Then there are lawn-tennis hol- 
\ land and crash aprons, with embroidered flowers on them, 
| which are always popular. Those in navy-blue sheeting, 
| with cornflowers, poppies, and corn worked on in crewels, 
| are most effective. They are about ton or twolve inches 
\ long, and about eight or nine deep, and are made in tho form 
j of a largo envelope, without the flap. They have a band at- 

< tachod to them, about one and a-half inches wide, which 
) posses loosely round the waist, and buttons on one side. Gcn- 

< tlcmen use them much, and they can be varied and made 
5 vory attractive. No lining is required. They ore quickly 
j made, and can be merely bound with braid. Smaller mus- 
| lin aprons, with a plaiting of pale blue or pink satin ribbon, 
| about four inches wide, covered with a flounce of lace same 
| width, look very pretty. 

[ “ Always the Authority.” —The Rutland (Me.) Opinion 

? says, “The finest fashion plate in tho May magazines is fur¬ 
nished by Peterson, and no lady who has this magazine will 
appear dressed out of taste or fashion through any lack of 
an opportunity to acquaint herself with a knowledge of what 
is proper. Accompanying the brilliantly colored plates are 
full descriptions of the costumes with full details of the man¬ 
ner of construction. The Spring fashions are a matter of 
discussion, wherever two or three ladies aro gathered to¬ 
gether; and as Peterson is always authority on these mat¬ 
ters, none of them should try to get along without it.” 

Our Beautiful Enoravinos extort, from the newspaper 
press, the verdict of surpassing all others. Tho truth is no 
other periodical gives steel engravings any longer, or steel 
engravings, at least, of any cost or merit The steel engrav¬ 
ing, in this number, is worth alone the price of the number. 

Our “Work-Table.” —The Salem (Mass.) Gazette says, 
“The Work-Day Department of ‘Peterson’ is alone worth 
the subscription price.” 
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A Good Tims to Subscribe. —A new volume begins with 
the next number, affording a good chance to subscribe, 
especially to thoso who do not wish back numbers. The 
universal testimony of tho newspapers, is that no other 
magazine of its kind gives so much, for so little money, as 
“ Peterson.” We charge but two dollar s, when other$ not to 
good ,, charge three , or more. We can still, however, supply 
back numbers from January, by which subscribers get tho 
earlier chapters of Mrs. Stephens’ thrilling novelet, “ The 
Tragedy of Trevylan,” and the whole of Mrs. Austin's pow¬ 
erful novelet, “ It Never Did Run Smooth.” 

Additions to clubs may be mode, also, at any time during 
the year, at the price paid by the rest of the club. When 
enough additional subscribers are sent, to make up a second 
dub, the person sending them will become entitled to a 
second premium. Always notify us, however, when such 
a second club is completed. But see the Prospectus. 

We Don’t Guarantee Advertisements. —In the recent 
number of this magazine there appeared on advertisement of 
the Royal Manufacturing Company. Wo inserted tho ad¬ 
vertisement in good faith. The company has since failed, and 
we have received several complaints on the subject. Wo 
beg to repeat what we said in our lost number, and what we 
supposed everybody understood, viz.: that newspaper ami 
magazine publiehere never guarantee advertisements. So for as 
we are concerned, we insert no advertisement that wo have 
tho slightest suspidon about. Sometimes, however, dealers 
have become bankrupt, and sometimes, even where there Is 
no failure, the articles miscarry, or the articles themselves 
are not what was expected. Now, all we profess to do is to 
give tho advertiser a chance to tell his story to our readers. 
Tho insertion of his advertisement must not be considered a 
proof that we endoreo the advertiser’s promises. On this 
subject, the reader must judge for himself or heroelf. 

Back Numbers op this Magazine can be hAd of all news¬ 
dealers, or of tho publisher. In case the newsdealers should 
happen to be out of them, or should say they were out of 
print, write to us, enclosing the price, and tho back number, 
or numbers, will be forwarded, postage free, by return of mail. 

“ Excels All Previous.”— The Miffiintown (Pa.) Register 
says, of our last number, that it surpasses every previous 
one, and adds that it M for excels all other like works in 
quality.” 

Our Colored Patterns. —Another superb colored pattern, 
from on original design, In this number. Where else do you 
get such beautiful and useful colored patterns for the 
Work-Table? 

“ It is Surprising how Poterson,” says the Osage (Iowa) 
Press, “can afford so good a magazine for the price. We 
cannot see how any lady can got along without Peterson.” 

" Than Ever Before.” —The Fremont (0.) Journal says, 
“ Peterson's Magazine, in its seventy-fifth volume, is more 
vigorous and thriving than ever before.” 

Affection for Others, and theirs for us, is, after all, the 
real sunshine of lifo. Nothing is troublesome that we do 
for those we love, becauso wo do it willingly. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Castle Hohenwald. A Romance. After the German of 
^Adolph Btteckfiws. By Mr*. A. L. Wister. 1 vol, 12mo. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott <t Cb.—The good judgment 
with which Mrs. Wister selects tho stories she translates Is 


not less remarkable than the skill with which she translates 
them. “Castle Hohenwald” is by the author of “Too 
Rich,” a tale which we have already noticed in these pages; 
but this will be much more populur, and, in fact, deserves 
to bo. The heroine, Celia you Hohenwald, is one of those 
fresh and charming creatures, which occur only too rarely 
in fiction. Without being exaggerated, she is both original 
and fascinating; she is innocent, yet impulsive; full of 
charucter, yet wholly feminine. The story is essentially 
German, and very properly called a romance; for the novel, 
in the true sense, hardly exists in German literature. 

“Airy Fairy Lilian .” By the author of “ Phyllis'' “Molly 
Baton,'' etc. 1 rof. PhUadtlphia: J. B. Lippincott A Co. — 
Under this somewhat fancifril title, we havo a novel of much 
more than ordinary merit “ Phyllis,” and especially “ Molly 
Bawn,” were fresh and sparkling, quite above tho ordinary 
stole, thin fictions, recently so common; and “ Airy Fairy 
Lilian” is, in many respects, fetter than either of them. For 
one thing, the authoress has acquired more skill in her 
craft, and this without losing the originality which made 
her so charming; and though the heroine of the present 
story is hardly as fascinating as “Molly Bawn,” in other 
respects wo have an improvement. The type and paper of 
the volume are unexceptionable, and this is a great matter, 
when so many novels are printed so wretchedly, and in such 
fine type. Saving money, at tho expense of the eye-eight, is 
after all, “ penny-wise and pound-foolish.” 

Woman's Wrong. By Mrs. EiloarL 1 vol., 12mo. Philadel¬ 
phia : T. B. Peterson A Brothers. —This is another of that ex¬ 
cellent “ Dollar Series,” tho cheapest one of its kind and 
quality. Tho author is favorably known for her “ St. Bede’s,” 
“Tho Curate’s Discipline,” etc., etc.; but tho present story 
Is altogether her best; and it has, moreover, a lofty aim. 
The novel, in fact, is an exposition, under the guise of fic¬ 
tion, of tho groes injustice, which the law oftcu deals out to 
a wife and mother, in enabling a cruel and vindictive hus¬ 
band to take from her the custody of her child. The tale, 
now before us, that sets this forth, is worked out with great 
power and originality. The volume is a handsome octavo, 
elegantly bound in cloth and gilt. 

Healthy Houses. By Flatting Jenkins , F. R. S. Adapted to 
American Conditions by George E. Waring , Jr. 1 vol., 24 mo. 
New York: Harper A Brothers. —Whoever is about to build a 
house, whoever is about even to rent ono, should get this 
little treatiso. Proper drainage is beginning, at lost, to bo 
considered necessary for the simplest dwelling; for without 
it,diptheria and typhoid fever, to say nothing of milder dis¬ 
eases, will reign rampant. Six illustrations mako the un¬ 
derstanding of tho letter-press more easy. 

The First Violin. By Jessie Forthergill. 1 vol., 12mo. New 
York: Henry Holt A Cb.—There is an originality about this 
story, which is quite refreshing, after the trite plots and 
re-hash of characters, which mo6t recent fictions have 
displayed. The novel is, really, tho best of the year. It 
has already passed through three editions in London, where 
it first appeared. The volume is very neatly printed in 
good, legible type. 

Elfora Of The Susquehanna. A Poem. By O. Harlow , 
M. D. 1 toC, 12mo. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott A Co.— 
The author, in a preface, informs his readers that this poem 
was written, excepting a few verses, more than forty years 
ago. It shows alike the fervor of youth, and the critical 
judgment of age, and we take pleasure in calling public 
attention to it. 

Designs In Outline In Art-Needlework. Second Series. By 
Lucretia P. Hale. 1 vol, 12 mo. Boston: 8. W. Tilton A Co. 
—In our May number, we noticed the first series of these 
designs, and we can only say now, that the second is quite 
as valuable as Its predecessor. Tho designs are full-size. 
The “Cornflower,” for a cushion, is particularly elogant 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

“Peterson” Ahead of All. —That this magazine gives 
more for the money, and of a better quality, than any other, 
is the universal testimony of the press. Every month, wo 
receive hundreds of notices to that effect. Soys the Clinton 
(Ind.) Herald, “The last number is a magnificent one; its 
stories and fish ion plates cannot be excelled.” Says the Lo 
Roy (Ill.) Enterprise, “ Stands at the head of magazines of its 
class, and grows in merit and popularity with each issue. 
At the low price at which it is issued, no well-regulated family 
should think of doing without it.” The Bath Co. (Ky.) 
Reporter says, “ To call it handsome, hardly does justice to 
It; it is more than that; it is complete in every department, 
fashion plate, stories, receipts, patterns, etc.” The Frank- 
ford (Pa.) Gazette says, “A superb number; the book 
improves with each issue.” The Warsaw (X. Y.) Democrat 
says, “ The monthly Supplement is alone worth double the 
sulwcription price.” Finally, the Williamsport (Pa.) Banner 
condenses the opinions of all, by saying, “ Peterson'* is, by 
far, the best as well as the cheapest ladies' magazine ever 
published” 

Advertisements inserted in this magazine at reasonable 
prices. “ Peterson” has had, for more tlum twonty years a 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world. It goes to every county’, village and cross-roads, and 
is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States. Address Peterson’s Maoazine, Philadelphia. 

Hearts are Captured by a beautiful complexion. All 
women know this, and if nature has denied it to them, it 
can be acquired by using Lainl’s “ Bloom of Youth.” Sold 
by every druggist in the United States. 

The Catalogue of Good, yet cheap novels, published by 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers, is unrivalled. Send for it, and 
select your summer reading. 

Would You Please your wife, or sweetheart? Subscribe 
for “Peterson.” You can do nothing she would like better. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 

[Medical Botany—Of the Garden, Field and Forest.] 

BY ABRAM LIYEZEY, M. D. 

No. VI.— Garden Plants, concluded. 

XXIX. — A maranthus Jlypochondriacus: From a and ma- 
raim, not to fade, or unfading, and anthos, flower; Prince’s 
Feather. An annual plant, supposed to have been derived 
from tropical America; growing spontaneously' to a limited 
extent in the Middle States, and cultivated In many of our 
gardens, on account of Its deep-red colored flowers, in densely 
crowded spikes. 

This species of amaranth belongs to a family of very homely 
weeds, two or threo of which are posts in gardens, unless 
the hoe is freely and continuously used. Thus, as in the 
family circle, we may have one bright flower, far superior to 
the others. Its leaves are possessed of some astringency, 
and may be used when a mild astringont is needed. It can, 
however, be dispensed with in domestic medicine. 

XXX. — Aquilegia Vulgaris —Colorabine. From Aquda, an 
* eagle, the spars of the flowers somewhat resembling an 

eagle’s claw. An annual plant, indigenous to Europe, but 
sometimes cultivated in our gardens as an unique ornamen¬ 
tal flower. It loves rocky, hill-side places. The whole 
plant has a disagreeable odor, and an unpleasant, bitterish 
taste. The entire plant has l>een used as a diuretic and di- 

horetic: in jaundice, small-pox, scurvy; and externally 


i as a vulnerary. Being of the order Rauunculacese, most of 
which possess rather dangerous properties, it is both impru¬ 
dent and unnecessary for mothers to use it for any purpose. 
XXXI.— Oynara Scoly m u e- Garden Artichoke. Derived 
| from the Greek, Kubn, Kuuos, a dog: the spiues resembling 

II C dogs’ teeth. It is indigenous iu the south of Europe, also, 
but cultivated in our gardens as a culinary vegetable. The 
plant affords a good yellow dye or color. The leaves in infusion 
are diuretic, and have been used with advantage in dropsi¬ 
cal cases, as well as in rheumatic and neuralgic affections. 
If nothing else can be obtained by mothers, the use of this 
plant will, at least, do no harm, till more active remedies 
can be procured, or a physician obtained. 

XXXII.— Hyssop us —Hyssop; a native of Europe, likewise, 
but cultivated like basil, Utyme, etc., for culinary purposes, or as 
a pot-herb. It is an agreeable aromatic, both in odor and in 
taste, when infused. This is a labiate plant, and is peren¬ 
nial; with violet-colored, small flowers, arranged in half 
verticillated, terminal, leafy spikes. It is a warm, gentle 
stimulant, and like the labiate plants generally, (tho mints, 
etc.,) is used as a diaphoretic iu hot infusion in oolds, chronic 
catarrhs, etc., especially by old people, and those debilitated. 
It has no advantages over several plants previously 
enumerated. 

XXXIII.— Portulacca Oleraeea —Pot-herb, Portulacca, or 
| Common Purslane. A very frequent plant, which every gar- 

I < dener knows full well. It is very tenacious of life, and a 
vigorous grower. Pigs are very fond of its succulent stcms > 
and some people boil them with meat, and eat them as 
greens. The plant possesses diuretic properties, is reoom- 
mended for scurvy oud in urinary complaints. 

XXXIV.— Cupsella Bursa-Pastoris —Shepherd’s Puree. A 
cruciferous plant, to be seen growing everywhere, in fields, 

I by the roadsides, and in gardens. 

The plant is bitter and pungent to the taste; somewhat 
astringent, and has been used -with benefit In hsematuria and 
other hemorrhages. It is considered anti-scorbutic and has 
been administered in humoral asthma, dropsy, etc. In 
rheumatism, tho fresh herb, well-bruised, has been applied 

! to the parts with relief. This concludes the consideration 
of garden plants. We will next treat of tho most useful 
plants generally to be seen about the farm. 


MANAGEMENT OF INFANTS. 

Bedding and Bed-Rooms. —For tho first twelve or eigh¬ 
teen months, at least, baby is expected to share his parent’s 
bedroom. He should have a cradle or little crib, and ho no- 
customed to lie in it as soon after birth as poesiblo; it is not 
healthy Ihr him to lie In tho ** big bed” with grown people, 
so therefore he should be accustomed, for port of the night 
at least, to sleep by himself. 

Of course, when he is very young, and tho weather is very 
cold, especially If ho is delicate, he must have a little grace 
given him, it is so hard to keep him warm enough, but as he 
grows older, or tho weather warmer, he should be familiar¬ 
ized to his crib. 

When the mother retires to rest, she should make It an 
invariable practice to spend a few mlnntes, in making baby 
comfortable, no matter whether ho is quiet and seemingly 
comfortable or not Baby shonld bo attendod to, directly 
the mother goes in tho room; lot then? be one routino which 
he will expect, and he will follow it cheerfully. He should 
bo taken out of bed, and have everything clean and dry put 
upon him. If ho Is young enough to bo nursed frequently, 
give him his supper; he will then feel quite comfortable, 
and will be ready to go to bed again; his natural sleepiness 
will prevent him from caring or knowing whether his quar¬ 
ters are tho ones he prefers or not. He will prohably cry for 
u more” in an hour or two, and thon it will be quite time 
enough for hhh to havo his u cuddling” in mother’s bed. 
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Some children (they are few, we fear,) are put to bed, and j 
Bleep quietly all night through; others, from colic, coming 
teeth, etc., pass many weary, restless nights; of course it is 
not these exceptional cases that we are writing, but of the 
baby in ordinary health j if well fed, and dry, atid sufficiently 
warm, the mother may be sure that she has done all she 
eould to make the baby comfortable, and that some childish 
ailment is the cause of hiB restlessness, if he is restless; but 
mothers who wilfully let their children lie in a state of dis¬ 
comfort, need not wonder at the disturbed nights they hare 
—and deserve them. 

Baby must He toons, but the coverings should not press 
too heavily upon him; his blankets should be large enough 
to “ tuck in” in cold weather, for the cold air creeps in 
under loose bed-clothes; a light, down quilt is an excellent 
covering for him. Let him lie as flatly-horiaontal as possi¬ 
ble, his pillow being raised but a little bit above the rest of 
the bed. 

As soon as baby has outgrown his cradle, a larger crib or 
COt should be procured for him. Brass cribs are now much 
used, as Wing cleanlier; bat if those of wood are purchased, 
they should be of hard wood. Too much care cannot be 
taken to keep a child's bed clean and healthy. 

For the bedding, it is an excellent plan to take a square 
of waterproof or gum cloth, half a yard square, and three 
or four rather larger squares of blanket, cut from a good, 
<fld blanket that is no longer useful for a largo bed, if such 
can be had. Theso are to be put under baby at napping 
times. They are easily washed, and easily dried. A fresh 
squaro can be used each time ho is put to bed, thus keeping 
the latter clean and sweet. If the edges are cat-stitched, 
they make quite neat little articles of bedding. They save 
the pretty, fine cradle blankets, and are not at all unsightly; 
indeed, they need not be seen, as they are intended to be 
placed exactly where baby most requires them; this simple, 
deanly precaution, will save much unnecessary labor. Of 
course, the rubber cloth is laid directly on tho crib-sheet, with 
the square of blanket over it, so that if accidents occur, they 
are removed, and the sheet still Jolt clean. These two 
articles should not remain In the crib, except when needed 
for use. Some mothers always keep a piece of rubber cloth 
next to the mattress, to make sure that it will be well 
protected. 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

BSp-Everything relating to this department must be sent 
to GEORGE CIIINN, Marblehead, Mass. All communi¬ 
cations are to be headed: ‘‘For Peterson’ s.” All are invited 
to send answers, also, to contribute original puzzles, which 
should be accompanied by tho answera.* c $t& 


No. 17.— MORRIS BOARD. 



Outside Square: Top—Alterable. Bottom Of the same 
weight. Left —A term of days. Right —A stenographer. 

Inside Square: Top—A plant. Bottom —To wink. Left 
—Censure. Right —To exterminate. 

Central Squars: Top—A numeral. Botto m Farewell. 
Left —A track. Right —A bird. 

Diagonals: Top, left —Stop. Top, right—Show. Bottom , 
kft- A thrust. Bottom, right—To perform. 

Bnoid en ct, B. L Twill. 


NO. 18.— HIDDEN AUTHORS. 

1. Would you dye Robert's coat green ? 

2. I caught a crab beside the seaside. 

3. One sou they gave the poor, and only one. 

4. “ Go along, old Smith I” the driver cried. 

5. John, sou of Mr. Smith, is dead. 

6. “ Oh, ram, say, where are you going?” asked a fox. 

7. The birds chatter to Nellie all day long. 

Ignis Centre, N. JET. Miss Kims M. Bliss. 

NO. 19. —INCOMPLETE DIAMOND. 

T 


T 


T 

Add a complete word-square, and make a complete 
diamond. 

Boston, Mate , Gazelle. 



No. 20. —CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

My first is In pear, but not in fruit. 

My second is in dress, but not in suit 
My third is in color, but not In dye. 

My fourth is in mine, but not in my. 

My fifth is in come, but not in go. 

My sixth is in parade, bnt not in show. I 

My seventh is in sentence, but not in word. 

My whole is the name of a web-footed bird. 
Mount Sterling , Kg. M. C. M. 


s Next Month. 


Answers to Puzzles in the Mat Number. 

No. 12. 
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ENTIRE 


No. 13 


Arabian Nights. 


No. 14. 


Ray, Fay, L. Raphael. 


No. 16. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK 


No. 16. 

1. Heart, heat. 2. Busy, buy. 3. Bray, bay. 4. Dance, 
dace. 6. Hotly, holy. 

To CORRESPONDENTS. 

Once more wo ask correspondents to send no pussies or 
answers on postal cards. 

Wo are daily in receipt of letters not ftilly prepaid, thus 
compelling us to pay double postage. In future, we shall 
receive no letters on which the postage is deficient. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been letted by a 
practical houtelceeper. 

DESSERTS. 

Bonce for Velvet Pudding. —The yolks of two eggs, one cup 
of White sugar, one tablespoonful of butter. Beat the eggs 
and all the other ingredients well, and odd one cup of boil¬ 
ing milk. Then place it over the fire, and lot i^ come to a 
boiling heat Flavor with vanilla. 

PRESERVES, JELLIES AND JAMS. 

Fruitt for Preserving should be gathered in very dry 
weather, and should be as free from dust as possible. The 
usual proportion of sugar is one pound to every pound of 
fruit, but this quantity makes the jam too sweet for most 
tastes, and a lesser quantity will be found sufficient, if the 
fruit be well boiled before the sugar is added. Copper or 
briss preserving pans are tho best kind to use, but they re¬ 
quire a great deal of care to keep clean. Jams should bo 
kept in a dry, cool place; and, if properly made, will only 
require a small round of white paper, laid quite close, and 
to bo tied down to excludo air and dust. If thero be the 
least damp in tho closet, dip tho white paper in brandy, tie 
them down ns before, and look to them every two or three 
months. Boil them afresh on tho least appearance of moul¬ 
diness or mildew. 

Qurranl JeUy. —Mash your fruit with a wooden spoon, and 
squeeze the juico through your jelly bag. To ovory pint of 
juice allow a pound of white sugar. When the sugar is dis¬ 
solved, add a piece of isinglass, dissolved in warm water to 
dariiy the Jelly. A quarter of an ounce of isinglass to five 
pints of juice will be sufficient Boll and skim it till a Jelly 
is formed; then take it off the fire and put it in glasses 
while warm. The next day put brandy paper over them, 
and paste them. 

Black currant jelly is made in the same way, only it re¬ 
quires but three-quarters of a pound of sugar to a pint of 
juioo. 

Strawberry Jelly.— Stem the strawberries, put them in a 
pan, and with a wooden spoon or potato-masher rub them 
fine. Put a sieve over a pan, and inside of the sieve spread 
a piece of thin muslin; strain the Juice through this, and to 
a pint add one pound of sugar, with a quarter of an ounce of 
isinglass, dissolved in water, to every five pounds of sugar. 
When tho sugar is dissolved, set tho kettle over the fire and 
boil it till it is to a jelly. Pour it into glasses while it is 
warm, and paste them when cold. 

Strawberry or Barberry Jam. —Take ripe, not over ripe, 
strawberries, pick them, and to every pound allow one 
pound of loaf sugar and quarter pint of currant juice; 
pound the sugar, pour the currant Juice upon It. Boil the 
strawberries for twenty minutes, stirring well with a 
wooden spoon. Add the sugar and currant juice, and boil 
together—on a trivet or hot plato—for half an hour, 
oarefully removing with a silver spoon all the scum as it 
rise*. 


Strawberries Preserved Whole. —Allow one pound and 
a-quarter of sugar, and the same proportion of currant juice, 
to every pound of fruit. Take a sixth i art of the straw- 
berries, mash, and then boil them with the sugar and juice 
till tho sugar be quite melted; add the other strauberries, 
stir very carefully so as not to break them. Boil for half an 
hour, skimming carefully all the time. 

Oreen Gooseberries, To Bottle. —Top and tail the goose¬ 
berries, and then fill wide-moutkod bottles, shaking them 
down till no more can be put in; then tie down with damp 
(not wet) bladder, and place the bottles, surrounded by hay, 
in a boiler of cold water, over a alow fire; let them simmer 
till reduced about one third, then take tho boiler off the 
fire, and let the bottles remain in it till quite cold. 

Cherry Jam. —Take picked and carefully sorted cherries, 
and to every pound allow one-half pound to three-quarters 
pound of sugar, according to taste and the dampness of tbs 
season; stone the fruit, and boil carefully, stirring for half 
an hour, then add the sugar, boil and skim for another half 
hour, and just before it is done, add some of the blanched 
and split kernels or a few drops of ratafia. 

Cherry Jam.—This is better when mode of fine morolla 
cherries. Wash tho cherries, and put them on to stow with 
a gill of water to a pound of fruit. When perfectly tender, 
pass them through a colander to extract the stonee. To a 
pound of the pulp add a pound of sugar, when tho sugar is 
dissolved put it over tho fire, and boil it to a smooth paste. 

Green Gooseberry Jam. —Allow one pound of loaf sugar to 
every pound of picked fruit. Boil tho sugar to candy 
height—or fivo minutes after it is thoroughly dissolved^- 
skimming carefully, then add tho goosoberries, and boil 
them for three-quarters of an hour, stirring with a wooden 
spoon all the time. 

Red Gooseberry Jam.— Take tho rough, hairy gooseberries, 
and to every pound of picked fruit allow three-quarters 
pound of loaf sugar. Boil the gooeoberries with a little 
water or red currant juice, stirring well for one hour; add 
the sugar, and boil again for forty minutes, skimming and 
stirring all tho time. 

Pineapple Jelly is made on the same principle as any other 
sweet Jelly, only the syrup is boiled with the pineapple cut 
in slices for a short time, wheu it is strained, and pousod 
into a saucepan, to boil again beforo putting into tho jelly 
bag. 

Strawberry Jam.—Put together equal weights of fruit 
and sugar, mash all well, put it into a preserving kettle, 
I and boil it about twenty minutes. Whilo it is warm put it 
| in jam, and paste it when cold. 


FASHIONS FOB JUNE. 

Fiq. i. — Walking-Dress or Black Grenadine, Mads 
Over Black Silk ; the skirt is trimmed with black silk at 
the bottom, beneath which a narrow knife-plaiting of green 
silk is soon; the deep basqno is also trimmed with black 
silk; the whole dress is ornamented with bowB of green and 
pink ribbon. Black chip bonnet, trimmed with pink roses, 
and green ribbon. 

Fio. ii.—House-Dress or Blue Lawn, roR A Younq 
Lady; the front of the skirt is laid in kilt-plaits; the bot¬ 
tom is ruffled; the basque is cut in deep points in front 
over a vest, and not so deep in the back; the sleeves up 
three-quarters long, and the whole is ornamented with 
white embroidery. 

Fio. hi.—Evening-Dress or White Albatross, or Fnrt 
French Buktino; the bottom of the skirt is trimmed with 
floonces of the material, with loops of ribbon interspggpd; 
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above the upper flounce is a quilting of pink ribbon; the 
front of the dress is trimmed with alternate folds of pink 
silk and Albatross, and is edged with a full rucking of 
pinked silk; these folds meet high up at the back, and foil in 
two ends on the skirt; the waist is a deep cuirass-basque, 
Qdt square in front, and trimmed with lace. 

4Fio. iv.— Carriage-Dress or Maize-Colored and White 
Striped Grenadine ; the skirt is made long, and is trimmed 
with maize-colored silk and black lace; the mantilla is 
trimmed to correspond. Straw bonnet, trimmed with 
maize-colored ribbon and poppies. 

Fio. v.—H ouse-Dress or Light Blue and White Striped 
Organdy ; one side of the front of the skirt is trimmed with 
alternate ruffles of plain, blue and of white organdy; the 
plain, blue organdy also forms a knife-plaited ruffle around 
the bottom of the train; the left side of the front of the 
skirt is simply gathered; a bluo organdy vest is worn with 
the basque-waist, and the dress is trimmed with, white 
embroidered edge, and bows of blue and red ribbon. 

Fig. vi.—Walking-Dress or Light Blue Percale, Worn 
Over a Dark Blue Percale; tho under-skirt has a deep, 
box-plaited ruffle; the over-dress Is a rather loose-fitting 
polonaise, belted at tho waist, and fastened diagonally from 
the wuist down; the yoke, (which is only simulated,) the i 
- trimming on the skirt and sleeves is of the dark blue per- ; 
cale, with a light blue percale ruffle. 

Fig. vii.—Carriage-Dress or Lioht Green and White ; 
Striped Lawn ; tho bottom of the skirt is a broad bias ruffle 
of the lawn; the skirt, mantilla and sleeves are trimmed 
with bonds of flounced lawn and torchon* or Broton loco. 

Fia. vni.—D inner-Dress or Light Violet Silk, made 
with a train and finished around tho bottom with a knife- 
plaited ruffle; tho ovor-dress, collar and cuffs are of a thick, 
Violet grenadine of a much darker shade; tho bottom of tho 
grenodino dress is trimmed with two rows of silk fringo to ; 
match in color. 

Fig. ix. —M orninq-Dress or White Nainsook, trimmed 
with two ruffles and a row of embroidery around the bottom. 
The very long jacket is trimmed with an embroidered ruffle ; 
around the bottom, and a very broad bond of English em- i 
broidery down the front; the sleeves and collar are also 
trimmed with embroidery. 

Fio. x.— Walking-Dress, Made or Gray Buntino, for a 
young girl; full in the skirt at tho back, but plain In front; 
the deep jacket is plaited back and front, and confined at ; 
the waist by a gray silk sash, tied at the side, at the back. 

Fig. xi. — House-Dress of Black Gauze ; the sleeves are 
dhort, with two deep ruffles of the gauze, with white organdy 
ruffles below; the scarf fichu is rather largo, is made of soft 
India muslin, and trimmed with Valenciennes lace. 

General Remarks. —In addition to our many other 
fashions, we give also afichn, suitable to wear with a dinner- 
dress, or an evening-dress; it is mode of Spanish blonde, and 
is trimmed with Spanish blonde lace; tho short sleeves are i 
trimmed with the same lace; the ends of the fichu are long ; 
said tie on tho skirt at the back; the second fichu can also 
be worn with a dinner or evening-dress, but is moro suitable 
far an older person, as it is made of Irish guipure lace; this ! 
fichu ties in front The hat is of white straw, and quite 
coarse; in the front'of the crown is a bow of pale blue rib¬ 
bon ; the brim is lined with black velvet, and trimmed with ; 
ruby-red roses mixed with grass. The other bonnet is of 
Tuscan straw, which is quite yellow; It Is trimmed with ; 
gold-colored satin ribbon, and a bow of straw braid at the 
back. The new stylo of dressing tho hair is very simple, ! 
but is only suited to youthful faces, and to those who have 
very beantifolly-shapcd heads; tho hair is drawn loosely j 
back, and a waved fringe falls over the forehead; at tho { 
back, tho hair is arranged In a loose torsade, and fastened j 
w£b a shell oomb. ? 


The Pompadour patterns of many colored flowers on whUe, 

; light-colored or black grounds are the newest style, hut as 
I we said last month, are not as becoming us materials of one 
color; these dresses also require to bo made in tho newer 
style, with panniers, or in something of the Dolly Varclon 
style, so very popular several years ago. Panniers are grad¬ 
ually being more popular, but as yet are by no means ex¬ 
clusively worn; the polonaise and tight-clinging dress is too 
becoming to many figures to bo easily abandoned. But it is 
almost impossible to say what is the fashion at present, so 
much depends on the individual taste, which may be modi¬ 
fied by a few general rules. The pannier is also growing 
larger on the Hips, and is brought higher up At the back; 
this stylo is particularly handsome for tail, slender persons, 
on an evening or trained dress. Sorao of the imported 
French dresses have the panniers lined with thin crinoline 
to make them stand out more. The waists of dresses must, 
of course, follow the shape of the skirts somewhat, and with 
the pannier, the waist has only a small basque at the sides 
and book, if tho pannier is worn high up. Some basque 
waists are cut very long and foil, and are then caught back 
in plaits, rather high in the middle of the back, thus form¬ 
ing panniers. 

But the waists of dresses are of an endless variety; some 
are heart-shaped in front, some square, with others vests ado 
worn; some have deep basques, some have coat-shaped backs, 
and some aro made to be worn with belts only; all depends 
on the individual fanco. For batiste, linen, organdy or lawn 
drosses, a waist with some fulness is generally preferred, 
though many think them not as dressy as the more regu¬ 
larly made basques. 

The Scarf Mantle seems to be most popular for summer 
wear, and it is very generally mado of tho material of the 
dress, though many think that black silk or lace mantles 
are preferable, as they do not become M stringy,” as a thinner 
material would do. , 

Bonnets are of as many styles as there are tastes; some are 
quite large, ^ith a poke front; others small, of tho cottage! 
shape; and some are very much trimmed, whilst some of the 
most stylish havo but little trimming. 

The Hair is gradually growing more simple In its manner 
of arrangement; less false hair is worn, and it is usually 
dressed lower at tho book. Though this is not always 
becoming. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. i.—Little Girl's Dress of Blue and White Checked 
Gingham; it is half tight-fitting, and is flubbed with a 
deep plaiting, piped at both edges with a blue cambric; 
there is a double row of buttons to the waist; tho pockots, 
cuffs, and revere over tho chest, aro of the plain, bluto 
cambric. '■? 

Fig. ii.—Young Girl’s Dress or Gray Chintz ; there 1st a 
plaiting of tho chintz around the bottom of the skirt, and’h 
band of plain, light blue chintz, trimmed with braid, crosses 
the front of the skirt; the blouse-bodice has a yoke, and is 
confined around the waist by a band and buckle; the large, . 
double collar and cuffs are of the plain, light bluo chintz, 
trimmed with braid; the back of the skirt foils in threo 
puffs. We have seen Indienno red used in the placo <?f tliq 
blue chintz, and tho effect was charming. Grey hat, and 
feathers, the brim lined with bine. 

Fio. hi.—Young Girl’s Dress or Pink and Whixb 
Striped Cambcic; tho skirt has a plaiting ornamented with 
torihon lace and insertion; loose polonaise, buttoned down 
tho front, and confined by a waistband; tho open neck of 
the bodice and the half-short sleeves aro trimmed with 
torchon lace. White straw hat, trimmed with pink silk 
and brown wing. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GET UP CLUBS FOR 1879II IT IS STILL IN TIME 11 

PETERSON S MAGAZINE 

8^-THE C HEAPEST AND BEST OF ALL.«=^ff 

^-SUPPLEMENT IN EVERT NUMBER I 

every number, containing » full-si zed sheet, for a polonaise, cloak, mantle, coat, waist, or 
some other article of a lady 9 ®, or child’s dress, will be continued in 1870. Bverv woman is thus 
enabled, if a Subscriber to *• Peterson,** to cut out her own dresses, and her children’s, without 
the aid of a mantua-maker. These patterns are worth twice the subscription price .*^8 

“PETERS0N’8 MAGAZINE” is the best and cheapest of the lady’s books. It contains, every your, nearly 1000 
pages; 14 steel engravings; 1*1 colored patterns; 12 mammoth colored fashions; and about 900 wood engravings—and all 
this for only TWO DOLLARS A YEAR, or from one to two dollars less than periodicals of its class. It is a 
of liteniture and art as well as fashion, and combines more, for a less prioe, than any other ; It is, emphatically, 

THE MAGAZINE FOR THE TIMES! 

A MAGAZINE OF LITERATURE.— The stories In “ Peterson ** are conceded to be the best published 
anywhere. Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, Frank Lee Benedict, Frances Hodgson Barnett, Bebeoca Harding Davis, J. G. 
Austin, Marietta Ilolley, Joanle T. Gould. Lucy n. Hooper, Ac., Ac., are regular contributors. Also, the author of 
“The Second Life,” the author of ** Jostah Allen’s Wife, Ac., Ac., besides all the other beet female writers of America, 
Nkw Writers, when of first-rate merit, are continually being added. In addition to tho shorter stories, there will 
be given, in 1879, Five Original Copyrighted Novelets: m Thb Traoedy or Trevtlajt,” by Ann 8. Stephens, 44 Miss 
DuFA?;Gr,” By Frances Hodgson Burnett. “It Never Did Bon Smooth,” By Jane G. Austin, “Tirxah Ann's Summer 
Trip,” by the author tff“ Joslali Allen’s Wife,” and Little Moccasin,” by Frank Lee Benedict. 

A MAGAZINE OF ART.— “Peterson” is unrivalled among American periodicals in this respect The Pub¬ 
lisher challenges a comparison between its 

SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAYINGS, 

And the inferior engravings, chiefly wood, that appear elsewhere. Its steel plates are after Knauss, Meyer von Bremen, 
Goiuto Calix, Bou^oreau, Edmund Frere, Dor6, Ac., Ac. “ Peterson’s,” is tho only magazine that gives, engraved on steel, 

Mammoth Colored Fashion Plates! 

V A MAGAZINE OF FA8HION.— “ Peterson ” has no equal for Its fashions. Its superb, double-sized Paris 
colored plates mo |>riuted from steel plates, and colored by hand, in the highest style of art. Patterns of the newest 
bonnets, hats, cloaks, jackets, etc., etc., appear in each number. Also the greatest variety of children’s dresses. 
Also, PATTERNS FOB EVERY DAY DBK8SE9, in Calieo, Delaine, Ac. You do not know how to dress till you 

see “Peterson.” 

COLORED PATTERNS FOR EMBROIDERY, CROCHET, Etc. 

COLORED DESIGNS FOR SLIPPERS, SOFA CUSHIONS, CHAIR-SEATS, &c.,—each of which at a retMl 
store would eo-A Fifty Cents or more. “Peterson” is the only magazino that gives these patterns. RECEIPTS FOR 
COOKING. THE TOILETTE, SICK ROOM, F.+c. NEW AND FASHIONABLE MUSIC In every number. Also, 
articles on THE FLOWER GARDEN, WINDOW GARDENING, ETIQUETTE, EQUESTRIANISM, and everything 
interesting to Indies. 

TERMS. ALWAYS I XT ADVANCE. 

ONE COPY, ONE YEAR, (Postage Free,) . . TWO DOLLARS! 


8 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 
8 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 

4 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 

6 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 
10 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 

5 Copies, ono year, (postage free,) 

7 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 
12 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 
15 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 


A LARGE 8TEKL ENGRAVING FOB PREMIUM.—Fbv 
dtlier of these two clubs, we will send a copy of our su¬ 
perb steel engraving, (20x24), Christ Blessing Limn 
Children,” postage free, to the person getting up the club. 

AN EXTRA COPY FOR A PREMIUM.—For either of 
these three clubs, we will send an extra copy of the Maga¬ 
zine, gratis, for the year 1879, postage free, to the person 
gettingup the clnb. 

BOTH AN EXTRA COPT AND THE ENGRAVING 
FOR PREMIUMS.—For either of these dubs, we will send 
both an extra copy of the Magazine, for a year, postage freet 
to tho person getting up the club, and also a copy of any 
one of our superb premium pictures, postage free. 


In Remitting, get a Post-05Elee Orefer on Philadelphia, or a draft on Philadelphia or New York: If 
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No. 1. 


A- QUESTION OF HONOR. 

BT PHILIP BOURSE MARBTON. 


A MomNFUL, restless wind; dead leaves hud¬ 
dled together upon the ground; a few birds 
singing disconsolately ; an avenue of pines, dark 
and mysterious; and over all the gray, sad 
light of a late autumn evening. With the hope¬ 
less heavens above her, and the dried leaves 
under her feet, stood a young girl. She was clad 
in gray, and the color harmonized with the 
sombre hues around her. When she moved, the 
sound of her dress, sweeping over the leaves, was 
hardly distinguishable from the noise made by 
the wind in the branches. She was leaning 
against one of the tall tree trunks. When she 
raised her head, you could see a look of intense 
mental suffering in the beautiful, dark eyes. It 
was a look neither of defiance nor of resignation; 
but of dull, hopeless endurance. She was evi¬ 
dently lost in a deep reverie, which was cut 
short, however, by a roan's voice calling her 
name, in a low, distinct tone: 

“ Agnes!” 

She started; but mechanically extended her 
hand. The man took it, and drew it within his 
arm, and they commenced pacing up and down. 

“ I ought to have staid away, I suppose,” he 
said, gloomily; “but I wanted to see you, once 
more. It was selfish, I know; but—I wanted it.” 

The girl turned, and looked at him, and then 
she said, in an anxious tone: 

“ You look worn. Are you ill, Harold ?” 

“No, not ill,” he answered; “only harassed.” 

But his face, in the dim half-light, looked 
terribly pale and careworn. He looked as a 
gambler might, who nut of a large fortune has 
staked and lost his last shilling. 

“We shall have rain, soon,” he observed, 
presently; “had we not better go in-doors? 
Imprudent as ever, I see—you hare nothing 
round your shoulders.” 

These last words were uttered in a tone of! 
infinite tenderness; yet, as she heard .them, as 
if she had been suddenly hurt, great tears dulled j 

Vol. LXXVI.—2. 


the girl’s eyes, and gathered and quivered on 
her long lashes. Her companion seemed not to 
notice them, but he drew her toward the house. 
Already, as they went swiftly up the garden, the 
rain began to fall, and the wind met them in 
| cold, wet gusts, and swept by them, to roar and 
i revel in the avenue of dark pines they had just 
quitted. They entered the drawing-room by an 
open French window. 

| “ Will you sit down ?” asked Agnes. 

“No,” he answered, impetuously. “Let us 
go once more to the old, dear room—your own 
place.” 

So they left the drawing-room, with its hand¬ 
some, unsympathetic furniture, its cold-looking, 
flowing white curtains, and traversed long, 
silent, dfln passages, till they reached a remote 
corner of the old house, where a winding stair¬ 
case led to a low-roofed, oak-panelled room, 
known, by courtesy, as Miss Desborough’s 
boudoir; though, in reality, it more resembled a 
small library. Book-shelves rose all about it, 
yet besides these, there was not much furniture 
in the quaint, simple room. A writing-table 
stood near the window, and at one end was a 
harmonium, nearly always open. On one side of 
the fire-place was a velvet-covered couch, and on 
the other a carved arin-chair, of old English 
oak, well-piled with crimson cushions. There 
were few girlish knick-nacks anywhere; but the 
few pictures on the walls.were well-chosen. 

“ I am glad to see that Mrs. Brook takes good 
care of you, still,” the man said, as they met, on 
entering, the scent and sight of a freshly kindled 
wood-fire. “No, don’t ring for lights, please,” 
noticing her hand upon the bell. “If you don’t 
mind, this firelight is so much pleasanter. Sit 
down, won’t you, in your old place on the sofa.” 

He shut the door; and, so doing, roused the 
echoes, which clamored an instant, and then 
ceased in the distance. He sat down in a chair 
opposite Agnes, and for a few moments there was 
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silence, save for the low crackling of the fire. ; 
At length, he said, in a constrained, unnatural- 
sounding voice: 

“ Well, are you glad to see me?” 

She answered, her words coming with difficulty: 

“ How can I be glad?” 

“ Are you sorry, then ?” 

“ How can I be sorry?” 

“ I came,” he went on, rising, and resting his 
arms upon the mantel-piece, “ because to-morrow 
is my wedding-day.” 

A hardly audible “ Yes”—was her only answer;; 
but a wave of in-born agony swept over her face, 
leaving it bleached as by excess of bodily pain. 
After a pause, he continued, still keeping his > 
eyes away from her: i 

“ Since it is to be done, *tis best done quickly, i 
I don’t want you to think me worse than I am. ? 
You know how I have loved you. I told you of S 
my love, in the spring; but you held me off, and j 
seemed to play with me. Did you feel too cer¬ 
tain of me, or not certain enough of yourself, to 
give me a decided answer ? Which ever it was, 

I got sick of suspense. I am easily depressed, 
perhaps. I said to myself that I would find rest, 
somewhere; and it was in that mood that, in an < 
evil hour, I turned to your friend. At first, I j 
truly meant only to flirt with her. I think I j 
had some vague idea of revenging myself on the j 
sex. But soon I saw that she had taken me 
seriously, and that, with all her innocent heart, 
she loved rae. I was not bad enough to turn 
from her, then; though I began, just then, to 
see the pain in your eyes. She had lived her 
life hitherto for others, with no thought or hope 
of anything for herself; and now a great, new 
joy seemed to kindle her whole nature. I could 
not break her pure heart; could I, Agnes? 
To-morrow, she will be my wife. I did not feel 
sure of your love, until I was her promised 
husband, and then it was too late. And now—I 
wish I were going to my grave.” 

He had spoken quickly, like a man who was 
hurried on by some impulse against his own 
intention. Agnes kept silent, meanwhile, her 
long, slender hands clasping and unclasping each 
other, as they lay upon her lap. 

“I have said all I had to say,” he resumed, 
<( and it is not well for me to stay longer. 
Good-bye.” 

Her lips rather formed than uttered her fere- 
well. She gave him her hand, without rising; 
and as he closed the door, the echoes woke, and 
clamored, and died in the distance. Outside the 
room, worn out by the stress of emotion through 
which he had passed, he leaned heavily against 
the wall. He felt a strange temptation to linger. 


There was the room in which he had hoped and 
despaired; there had he taken that mad, fatal 
resolve which had severed him from the woman 
he loved. He must have been lost in these bitter 
recollections for several minutes, when he became 
aware of a sweet, familiar sound—Agnes was 
playing on her harmonium; but in the long, 
deep-drawn cadences there was no soul, to-night. 
She was playing mechanically. It was like a 
musician playing in his sleep. Then, abruptly, 
the music ceased, and he fancied he heard a cry 
as of one in pain. ’ It is only the wind, he 
thought; yet he lingered, and listened. The 
wind came sweeping round the house, and he 
heard the crackling of the wood-fire from within. 
Then he thought he heard a sound like a low, 
suppressed sob. He could hold out no longer. 

He went back into the room; and, as again 
the door closed behind him, the echoes woke, 
and clamored, as if in reproach, and died away 
in the distance. 

She was lying on the sofa, with her fece buried 
in the cushions, her beautiful body shaken by 
long, passionate sobs. 

“ My darling,” he cried, falling beside her on 
his knees, raising her in his arms, and turning 
her face toward him by force, “ are you ill?” 

“Why have you come back?” she moaned. 
“Why did you not leave me alone with my 

I misery ?” 

“The punishment fells on both of us,” he 
answered; “let us bear it together.” 

“ No,” she cried, almost fiercely, pushing him 
from her, and looking at him with eyes wherein 
tears had turned to fire. “ No, it does not fall 
on both of us. It fells upon me, and upon me 
only. You have ceased to love me. If you had 
still cared for me, you could not have left me as 
: you did, just now.” 

“Agnes,” he said, bitterly, “have I gone 
through the pains of death for your sake, just to 
be reproached by you ?” 

Then, as she thought that this might have been 
: the night before her own wedding, had things 
; been other than they were, a keen pang of 
uqjust hate against that other woman, her so 
: innocent rival, shot through her heart. She 
: cried out, passionately: 

“ Oh, Harold, consider what you are about to’ 
do. It is not too late yet. Oh, my dearest love,' 
know how I love you! Can you make a woman 
' happy not loving her? Will you ruin three 
; lives ?” ' 

And he answered, very slowly: 

“ Yes, I can make her happy. She is happy 
now. She has missed nothing in me. I have 
had so much suffering in my life, that I know 
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how to conceal it. You, yourself, just now 
thought me unmoved and cold.” 

«* And you mean to waste and ruin my life—to 
strike dead my youth ? And I am to young.” 

He let go her hands—poor, slender, quivering 
hands. He rose, and stood a little way from her, 
and then he said, in a strange, hollow voice: 

44 Agnes, if you won’t help me, what shall I 
do ? There is no way of escape. I have done 
wrong things enough in my life; but I have 
never broken my word, or forfeited my honor. 
That woman loves me; And I sought her love. 
I owe her a debt which I dare not refuse to pay. 
Shall the woman I love, and who loves me, make 
me, for the first time, break faith with my honor ?” 

The girl sat quite still. A great struggle 
seemed going on in her heart. She lifted her 
: hands wearily to her head at last, and pushed 
back her heavy hair. She said, in a faint, low 
tone, as one spent by struggle: 

41 1 suppose you are right, Harold; and I will 
try not to make things harder for you.” 

Again he fell on his knees beside her. 

44 Oh, my one, sweet love,” he cried, 44 my 
only love, whatever comes, if we had only 
known I” 

lie buried his face in her lap; he kissed her 
hands, her dress, a cross which hung upon her 
breast. He seemed striving to compress, in these 
tow last moments, all the demonstrations of love 
that might have belonged to a long life, lived out 
to the ftill. The wav& had indeed gone over 
him, and left him spent and broken. There was 
something almost terrible in this outburst of the 
passionate love that had so long been kept under; 
this love which henceforth was to hunger and 
thirst through all his life; this poor, fettered 
love, striving to get free; this love which, having 
all in its grasp, yet renounced all at the inexora¬ 
ble call of honor! His arms were round her, 
her head upon his shoulder, and the darkness 


grew around them, as the light of the untended 
fire waned. They remained thus for nearly an 
hour, when Harold pressed her a little closer to 
him. She shuddered, knowing what that meant. 
Then he unwound his arms, and they both rose. 
For a moment they stood apart; then they came 
blindly together, and, for the first time, that 
night, their lips met and clove in one long, 
strenuous kiss. Then they parted, and dese¬ 
crated the silence by no word. Then the door 
closed once more behind him, and the echoes, 
which action of his should never again waken, 
plamored a last, melancholy farewell. 

She stood in the centre of the room, where 
they had kissed each other—a woman turned, it 
almost seemed, to stone. For her the end of 
joy, which means much the Bame thing as the 
end of life, had come. 

They had given up all life held of brightness 
to their idea of honor. One may easily question 
if that idea were just—if marriage be ever 
justified by any motive of duty or pity—any¬ 
thing, short of the uttermost love—but, for the 
sake of what they conceived to be right, they had 
given all they possessed, to the uttermost farthing. 
Which shall one pity most—the woman, left 
alone in the haunted room, where she had fore¬ 
gone what would have been the supreme 
happiness of her life; or the man, going home 
alone, through the windy darkness, to face the ^ 
beginning of a new life, to work out his salvation 
in obedience to what he conceived to be the law 
of honor? 

In his thirty-eighth year Harold Gordon died, 
and after that a strange, new friendship sprang 
up between his wife, Mary, and Agnes—the 
woman he had married, and the woman he had 
loved. But soon the changes of life separated 
them, 

44 For Mary look another mate, 

Bat Agnes lived unwedded till her death. 41 


FAITHLESS. 
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Over peaks of rosy snow, 

Dies the sunset’s crimson glow; 
Wide, and white, and still below, 
Stretch the frozen meadows. 

All the woods are blossomed with 
Radiant, waxen flowers: 

Silver ferns and wreathes of pearls 
Fill their crystal bowers. 

Pitching dnsky, purple tents ■ 

In the vales and hollows, 

Where no more the cascade calls, 

Or the brooklet follows, 

And where lost winds come and go; 
(keeping silently and slow, 

Steal the twilight shadows. 


’Tie the some world, Geraldine, 

That we loved in. Woods were green, 
Fresh, and swcot, and bright between 
Rolled the grassy meadows; 

Down the shady lane we walked, 

Ah! what glances tender, 

With pretended shyness flashed 
From your eyes* dark splendor; 

Ah! how passfonato the vows, 

By those red lips spoken! 

False your eyes, your lips, your heart— 
All their pledges broken. 

Life has lost its summer sheen, 

And my sad heart, Geraldine, 

Faints *mld snows and shwV>WB. 
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BY REBECCA HARDING DAYIS. 


One sultry August, about six years ago, two 
young men left the Piedmont Air-line Railway, 
at Spartansburgh; and hiring a couple of stout 
mules, started on an exploring tour up through 
the mountains of northern Georgia. They spent: 
a week in the shadow of Mount Yonah; and 
then began to weary of the adventure. 

“As for game, that’s all humbug,” said 
Schoeppel, who was a stout, florid young fellow, ; 
with aggressive moustachjos, and a suspicious; 
black eye. “ That’s humbug. I hadn’t much 
faith in it, when Pettit told us of it. And as for 
the magnificence of the scenery, it’s fine enough. 
But what can I do with cloud effects and gloomy 
precipices? I’m wasting time, here. So are 
you, for that matter.” 

The men both called themselves artists, in 
New York. Schoeppel was a painter of “bits” 
—a fence corner, with a pair of fighting cocks; 
a mossy stone, and bulbous toad upon it squatted 
in the sun, etc., etc. The misty peaks, and 
shelving abysses of these mountains, impressed 
him as badly-done—as coarse, big daubs ; a kind 
of scene painting, in a word. 

Deems, his companion, a thin, sedate man, the 
elder of the two, was ostensibly a figure painter; 
but he really earned his living by designing 
the “funny pictures” for one of the weekly 
illustrated papers. You have, no doubt, laughed 
at his absurd sketches, many a time. 

“I like it here, Schoeppel,” he said, in a 
peculiar, lazy, low voice. “ Don’t let’s go to the 
towns, just yet.” 

“ Why, you’ve not made a character sketch in 
a week.” 

“ No; but I like to be outside of the shop, for ; 
awhile.” 

They jogged on in silence, for awhile. Then 
Schoeppel began again, impatiently. 

“ Nobody in the North would believe there were 
such vast tracts, so near, yet given over to wlid 
beasts. Hillol There is a farm that looks a 
little like civilization. But did you ever see such 
absolute torpor?” 

They pulled up their mules on the brow of the 
hill, looking down into the valley. The Chat- j 
tooga river, a bright, curiously sluggish stream, \ 
lay coiled through it; the hills that wafied it in j 
were draped yf\t\i solid green of a dark unvaried j 
tint. A large, ynp&mted, wooden house, closely \ 


hedged about with piggeries, cotton gin, and 
negro quarters, was set down in the middle of 
the valley. Dull patches of tobacco plant-, and 
others, still red with the cotton bloom, stretching 
down to the river; while the multitudinous 
delicate, green spears of the rice fields showed 
through the water with which they had been 
flooded. There was a heavy, turbid quality in 
even the color of the landscape. 

Deems pointed this out. “The trees lack the 
vivid variety of greens that they have with us. 
One might fancy the very sap had forgotten to 
stir in them.” 

They rode slowly down. A half-naked negro, 
hoeing corn in the river bottom, sat down on the 
fence to inspect them at his leisure; no other 
living being was in sight, except once, when the 
leaves under foot stirred, as a dull-colored, high¬ 
land moccasin crept sluggishly across the path. 
Schoeppel pushed on, after that; but Deems 
loitered far behind him. He was not afraid of 
the snakes, and the singular silence and stupor of 
this valley was a new experience to him. Very 
different this from shop work. It was a keen 
and a rare enjoyment to find something which 
could not be converted into a sketch for the 
weekly. 

It is true, there were familiar things about him, 
but they had put on a strange, unreal air. This 
vine grew over his porch at home, but here it 
flaunted thick, viscous leaves in his face, and its 
stems were enormous, black, snake-like trunks, 
distorted all along his path. The yucca, his frail, 
dainty, old favorite, reared itself here into a tree, 
hung with royal white bells, and weighting the 
air with heavy odor. But the thing seemed 
insolent to him. He could have thrust it back, 
as though it had been a human being, a modest 
woman grown vulgar. Deems had been ill 
before he left home; he was, perhaps, unusually 
impressible now, and nervous. When he reached 
the foot of the hill, Schoeppel was waiting for 
him. They went on, through the unbroken 
silence. 

“ There ought to be a Dr. Gourlay, somewhere 
in this Cbuntry,” said Schoeppel. “ Pettit gave 
us letters to him. I’ll ride on to this house, and 
see if they know anything about him. Wait for 
me here.” 

He turned off into the opening of the wagon- 
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road, leading to the house. Deems dismounted, 
tied his bridle to the fence, and sat down to 
sketch the grotesque vine-trunks. 

“ I cannot shake off the impression that they 
are snakes, charmed to sleep,” he said. 

Schoeppel nodded. “The whole valley seems 
asleep. It’s this hot, numbing air, 1 suppose. I 
wonder if any civilized human beings live here. 
No roads—no mails—no neighbors! The horri¬ 
ble monotony of it would drive me mad in a 
week.” 

He rode on to the house, and Deems began to 
sketch. Suddenly a woman rose from behind the 
pile of logs on which he sat, and came round in 
front of him. In New York, he would have 
promptly noted her queer sunbonnet and purple 
calico dress for use in caricature; but here he 
saw only her lean, sallow face, and large, liquid 
eyes. He was just in the condition to be startled 
and touched by them. 

She stood, looking at his quick-moving fingers, 
with perfect quietude and self-possession. Her 
dress was that of a servant, but her manner 
was that of one who was long used to command 
and who had grown tired of it. Deems was the 
least self-possessed of the two. 

“Are you sketching?” she said, at last. 

. It was a low voice; it pleased him. He was a 
connoisseur in voices. 

“Yes.” 

“ I never saw any one handle pencil or brush 
before,” she said, with, an awkward little bow, 
which seemed oddly pathetic to him. “ I never 
saw a picture, except the colored lithographs, 
which the newspapers send out as premiums.” 

“That is hard measure, madam,” stammered 
Deems. He had risen, and was standing with 
his hat in his hand. “ But what do you want 
with pictures? You have this strange, wonder¬ 
ful landscape,” glancing about him. 

“ You did not speak in that way just now,” 
she retorted, with an angry flash of the eye. 
“ You said the monotony would drive you mad.” 

“No, I did not say that. It .was my friend.” 

“ No matter. You feel it more than he,” look¬ 
ing directly in his face. “Yet you have only 
been in the valley an hour.” 

As she spoke, she loosened the strings of the 
sunbonnet which she wore, and took it Off. 
Deems had supposed her to be a middle-aged 
woman. He now found her to be young; her 
hair was of a pale brown, fine*and abundant; it 
seemed to him to be oddly alive—sentient, as 
were her eyes. He did not notice the rest of her 
face or body. 

“I often wonder,” she said, “how long a 
woman, who had been out in the world, could 


bear this life: the solitude, the idleness, and—” 
again she looked directly in his face, “ the horri-* 
ble ignorance of it. No matter what our position, 
we are all ignorant together. What do I, for in¬ 
stance, know of books, or art, or the world of 
well-bred people ? How can I know anything ?” 

George Deems tapped his sketch-book ner¬ 
vously. He was a very conventional, prudent 
fellow. He had lived in the house with women, 
in Flushing, for years, and never exchanged a 
word with them, beyond the news of the weather 
or of village gossips. Yet, in five minutes, this 
woman was baring her life to him. What woman 
in Flushing had ever looked at him with that 
strange directness ? He felt a titillation of ex¬ 
citement, singularly agreeable. 

“ I scarcely credit your assertion^ madam,” he 
said. “ Of yourself I can say nothing. But yon¬ 
der is a man who, I am sure, is neither ignorant 
nor vulgar,” nodding towards a spare man, 
coarsely dressed in butternut homespun, who 
came towards them, with Schoeppel. He wore a 
ragged, straw hat, but the head beneath it was 
nobly shaped, and the face was fhll of quiet 
humor and fine, delicate meanings. 

“That is no boor,” said Deems, energetically. 

“ Oh, no,” she said, with a little laugh. “ He 
is only a country doctor, learned in measles and 
lumbago. He has been shut up like myself in 
these hills, all his life, as in a gaol. lie is wil¬ 
ling to stay. It suitB him.” 

Deems, eyeing her ftirtively, made a hasty 
sket ch of her on his thumb-nail. Hqr unaccount¬ 
able confidence touched him ; but'then what a 
capital figure she was for a caricature I Practice 
of his trade had become a second nature with 
him. 

“That is my husband,” she said. “That is 
Dr. Gourlay,” and turning abruptly, she went 
to the house, by a side path. 

Deems went forward to meet the man, feeling 
as if he had been detected in prowling through 
the doctor’s closets. W 7 hat right had the woman 
to open her Becrets to him ? He would leave this 
farm as soon as he could find his mule. 

“Hello, Deems!” called Schoeppel. “We’ve 
struck ore at last! Here is Doctor Gourlay, and 
I have promised we will stay a week with him.” 

Deems protested, but the doctor, who had a pe¬ 
culiarly gentle, decisive manner, was urgent. 

“I cannot let you go, gentlemen,” he said. 
“ Mr. Pettit wrote, promising us a visit from you. 
In justice to myself I shall claim it. Why you 
have no idea of the loneliness of this life we lead. 
It is three months since a white face, except our 
own, has been seen on the plantation. Besides, 
I must present you to Mistress Gourlay.” 
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“We shall be most happy,” mumbled Schoep- 
•pel. But Deems was silent. He did Hot know 
why he could not frankly say to the doctor that 
he already had met his wife. An hour later, too, 
when he saw Mrs. Gourlay at the dinner-table, 
she received him as a stranger, and there was not 
a gleam on the young man’s grave eye to remind 
her of her confidences in the lane. She had put 
on her best dress for the occasion. It was a 
ihded, yellow silk, made years ago; she had 
twisted some cheap, black lace about her hair. 
The young artists found her picturesque and at¬ 
tractive ; the more probably that she scarcely 
spoke. Her face was faded and weary; but* her 
eyes, when she raised them, made it suddenly 
luminous with energy and passion. 

Schoeppel jeered at her in his usual vulgar 
fashion, when he and Deems were alone. “ The 
whole scene would have told in a farce,” he said. 
“The dirty table-cloth, the ill-cooked, sloppy 
meal; the dumb woman, languidly picking a 
morsel, with the air of a captive queen ; the for¬ 
lorn children, tumbling about under foot; and that 
peor little man, still in love with his wife, anxi¬ 
ously watching every motion of her eyelash.” 

“And their guests laughing at them,” added 
Deems, quietly. “Yes, it is a pitiful picture 
enough.” 

Schoeppel grunted, good-humoredly, “ Bah ! 
you can’t snub me. What was that stage-whisper 
which the Captive Princess gave you, after 
dinner?” 

“ We discussed the cotton crop, I think,” said 
Deems, coldly. 

Schoeppel eyed him, shrewdly, a moment. 

“Go on, George,” he ^pid, bursting into a 
coarse laugh. “We’re a long way from home. 
I’ll not spoil sport.” 

Deems replied, angrily. He had a vague 
feeling that he was, somehow, being entangled 
against his will. Yet, by whom? The “stage- 
whisper” had fully explained the poor lady’s 
eccentricity, at their first meeting. 

“You need not try to hide yourself from us,” 
she had said, with awed, admiring eyes. “We 
know who you are. Mr. Pettit told us of your 
fhme, of your great works.” 

“Poor child!” said Deems to himself, with a 
conscious laugh. “ She has lived here, without 
congenial companionship, eating her own heart 
out, until a miserable draughtsman like roe is a 
demi-god in her eyes. She was ready, as soon 
as she met me, to pour out her life-long trouble.” 
Deems was not a vain man, but it was his first 
experience as a demi-god, and he found it 
decidedly pleasant. A few moments later, Dr. 
Gourlay found him, with his pipe, in the garden. 


“The truth is, Mr. Deems,” he said, presently, 
“ I had a selfish motive in urging you to stay. 
I knew you through Mr. Pettit, and hoped for 
help and advice from you. My wife—” he 
hesitated. 

“I shall be glad to help you or her,” said 
Deems, gently. “ Mrs. Gourlay—” 

“Yes. She is a poetess. She really has 
surprising power, Mr. Deems. She writes in 
prose, also. Tales, essays, reveries. But I pre¬ 
fer her poems. We are so shut out of the world, 
you see. We know nothing of publishers. If 
you would look over her MSS., and give your 
candid opinion on her chances of success.” 

To whatever farm-house Deems went, he found 
aspiring artists, ready with their daubs for 
applause. But he had never been bored by 
aspiring authors before. 

He smiled, complacently. “Art is my field, 
not literature,” he answered. “But one has a 
general idea—I shall be delighted to look over 
Mrs. Gourlay’s poems. She has the bearing of 
a woman of genius.” 

“Ah, you see that! I was quite sure you 
would,” said the pleased little man. “She 
has these high, aesthetic tastes and longings, sir, 
which I am not able to gratify. Our income is 
small. I fear, at times, slie is not quite happy 
in this valley. If she had fame, recognition from 
the world, she would find life very different.” 

“Very different,” said Deems, hesitatingly. 

“ There she is, in the arbor,” added the doctor. 
“She has her poems with her. If you will join 
her, I will go finish my pipe, with Mr. Schoeppel.” 

As Deems stepped up into the arbor, the 
woman’s eager eyes turned on him, with a 
humble reverence. The vines of heavy summer 
roses clustered about her. Deems, strangely 
moved by her humility, his pulses beating faster 
than usual, pushed the roses bock, and sat down 
beside her. 

The next morning, Mr. Deems sent away a 
package of manuscript to a friend, who was an 
editor. “We shall hear from it inside of a 
week,” he told the doctor. The young men then 
settled themselves quietly down, in the farm¬ 
house ; Schoeppel going out daily hunting, with 
the doctor; while Deems painted, and Mrs. 
Gourlay talked or read to him. They found the 
arbor serve admirably as a studio. At the end 
of the fifth day, Schoeppel, coming in from a 
long tramp, discovered Deems painting Mrs. 
Gourlay in the habit of a nun. He laid on a 
touch here and a touch there, staring at her 
between, as calmly as though she had been a 
lay figure. But she was no lay figure. Her 
cheeks were warn and moist; her breath came 
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uncertainly; she stole furtive, hurried glances at 
Deems’ thin, ascetic face. 

44 George,” called Schoeppel, sharply. “ Come 
down, and look at this heron. You’ve worked 
enough, to-day.” 

Mrs. Gourlay took up her book, as the young 
men crossed the lawn to the game-bag. 

“ Painting her as Heloise, eh ?” said Schoeppel. 
44 Are you to be the companion picture ? Abelard, 
eh?” 

Deems stopped short. “ What do you mean ?” 
he said, half angrily. 

44 I mean that you’re going too for, George. 
Gourlay is a gentleman, and your are eating his 
salt—” 

11 1 never wronged him, by word or look,” 
exclaimed Deems, his thin face growing scarlet. 

44 Not intentionally—” 

44 In no way. If you mean his wife, I am a 
friend of Mrs. Gourlay’s, certainly. But our 
friendship has hod a purely intellectual basis. 
The woman is lovely. I have allowed her to 
talk of herself and her hopes. 1 have been 
civil—kind, that is all.” 

“ There’8 no need of working yourself into a 
rage,” said Schoeppel, coolly. 14 You’ve made a 
mistake, I tell you. You might as well ploy with 
fire, as with a woman of that temperament. She 
not only fancies herself in love with you, but be¬ 
lieves her love is returned. If you are quite 
honest in what you say, George, let us quit the 
place, to-morrow. I am bored to death with it.” 

44 Agreed! I wish we had never stopped in 
it,” said Deems, with energy. 44 There is the 
boy with the mail. It will bring an answer from 
the publisher. I cannot face Mrs. Gourlay after 
her disappointment.” 

44 The poems have not merit, then?” said 
Schoeppel, in surprise. 

44 They arc weak as water,” emphatically. 
44 But she is a good little bouI.” 

He repeated to himself that she was a good 
little soul, when he was alone. Thero was a 
queer wrench at his heart, when he thought of 
leaving her. God forbid that he should wrong 
Gourlay! Yet no other woman had ever thought 
him a demi-god. There was a peculiar fine sym¬ 
pathy between them, certainly, which it was 
better not to put into words. He thrust the 
package of returned manuscripts into his pocket. 
He would leave it to be given to her, when he 
was gone. He told himself that he could not 
bear to wound this poor, lonely heart. 

About half an hour later, Dr. Gourlay, with 
his guests, returned to the arbor. His wife sat, 
lost in a dreamy reverie, while Bill, the youngest 
boy, daubed Deems' chromes over his apron. 


Two years ago, Mrs. Gourlay’s children wore the 
prettiest clothes of all the urchins at the county 
foir; but her aesthetic aspirations led her now 
to higher levels than considerations of bibs and 
petticoats: she wrote poetry, instead of making 
dresses. 

44 Our Mends are going to leave us, to-morrow, 
Paula,” said the doctor, with much discomposure. 
“ It is a very sudden resolve—” 

44 Letters just received,” stammered Schoeppel. 

Deems offered no explanation. He gathcicd 
up his paints, looking at the woman's foce, which 
grew deadly pale, and flushed red by turns, 
while her eyes followed him, with a terrified 
passion of entreaty. 

44 Mistress Gourlay will miss you sadly, Mr. 
Deems,” said the doctor, mortified at her silence. 
44 She seldom finds a Mend so congenial. Is it 
not so, Paula?” 

She gave a nervous laugh, but said nothing. 
Her eyes did not leave Deems’ foce. There was 
an agonized question in them, which he dared 
not foce. 

44 And you have not finished the sketch of her, 
either. Very clever,” pursued the proud hus¬ 
band, looking at it, through his bent hand. 
44 But hardly delicate enough in contour, eh ?” 

44 1 will finish it, another time,” hesitated 
Deems. 44 1 hope, of course, to see Mrs. Gourlay 
again. Our friendship will not end here,” glan¬ 
cing at her, furtively. Wliat had he said? A 
torrent of joyous color swept over her face and 
bosom; her eyes flashed; her lips parted; then 
she started up, looking guiltily towards her 
husband. 

44 Come, Deems,” said Schoeppel. 44 We must 
look up our traps, to-night, if we want to make 
an early start.” 

When they left her, Paula Gourlay sank down 
upon the bench, panting, trembling. He did 
not mean to part from her. He would take her 
with him, to shore his fame; to taste the delight 
of that unknown world! 

All the glittering pictures she had painted of 
it, (drawing her material from novels), rose 
before her. She would live among beautiftil, 
gifted women, the queen of them all; poets and 
statesmen would crowd to her receptions; and 
beside her would always be this stanch brother 
of her soul! Vague remembrances of Corinne 
at the Capitol, of Recamier and Chateaubriand, 
floated through her hazy brain. Little Billy 
pulled her by the skirt. 44 Go away, child,” she 
said, pushing him back, and shutting her eyes, 
with a shudder. 

Just here, let us say that Paula Gourlay was 
neither a vicious, nor a weak woman, by nature. 
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It wa b her head, not ner heart, that was now 
temporarily insane. Two years ago, she was a 
faithful wife and mother; she was even noted, 
among the neighboring Georgian women, as an 
energetio housekeeper. But belief in her own 
genius had made her ueaf and blind to house, 
child, and husband. The woman was literally 
driven mad by the idea of Fame; and George 
Deems came in an unlucky moment to personify 
that Fame 

He saw her once again, that evening. As he 
was passing through a dark corridor, she came 
out of a reoees, and laid a hot, shaking hand on 
ms. 

“ £ will not fail to meet you,” she whispered. 
'‘Our friendship does not die to-night,” and 
vanished. 

“ Poor little Paula 1” he thought, as he packed 
his valise. 4 * She’s os mod as a March hare. 
Yet there is a strange sympathy between us I 
Perhaps we shall meet again, in some higher 
life—who can tell?” But he went to sleep, 
congratulating himself that she did not live in 
Flushing. 

She betrayed no emotion at parting, the next 
day; stood at the gate, and waved her hand, 
with a radiant smile. 

“What a queer, luminous look that woman 
has!” said Schoeppel, as they rode away. 
“You’ve not done with her yet, George.” 

“ I never expect to see her again,” said Deems, 
dryly. He did not think it necessary to mention 
their probable meeting in the next world, to 
Schoeppel. 

“Luminous?” That was the right word to 
describe the face turned towards him, from 
under the scarlet honeysuckle. He thought the 
face would live forever, in his memory, with the 
scarlet flowers and drowsy valley for its 
background. 

Dr. Gourlay was loth to part with his new 
friends. He rode with them a mile or two on 
their way. “ When do you strike the railroad ?” 
he asked, as he said good-bye. 

“To-night. At Seneca city. We will stop to 
sketch, through tho heat of the day,” said Deems. 

“I’ll ride over, then, and see you off. My 
new mare will carry me there, easily.” 

He turned back, stopping at the house, a 
moment, before he began his daily round of visits 
through the hills. But Mrs. Gourlay, the negroes 
said, had mounted the old black, os soon as the 
visitors were out of sight, and ridden up stream. 

“She has gone to her mother’s,” thought the 
doctor, with a perplexed look. “ I wonder she 
left the children behind. It was not like Paula.” 

It was just before sunset, when the two 


travellers dismounted at the porch of the great 
pile of gaudily painted lumber which bore the 
name of Seneea City Hotel. 

Deems set down his valise, and looked about 
him, with impatient disgust. Half-a-dozen loud- 
talking, red-faced men lounged in the bar-room; 
on the upper porch, a group of women, “ summer 
boarders,” sat, swinging to and fro on rocking 
chairs, waiting to see the train come in. 

“How long must we wait here, Schoeppel?” 
he asked. 

“ More than an hour.” 

“ I’ll go inside, then.” 

He tramped, whistling as he went, up the 
rickety stairs, and opened the door of the great 
room, labelled Saloon Parlor. Inside was a flar¬ 
ing red carpet, a grand piano, gay, purplish 
chairs; and.in the middle of the room, a sallow 
woman, in full Sunday attire; a skimped, yellow 
dress, and a bonnet, heaped with coarse artificial 
flowers, a carpet-bag on the floor beside her. 
Deems smiled at the absurd figure; then he 
stopped, suddenly. 

“-Great God! Mrs. Gourlay 1” he cried. 

She held out her hands, beginning to cry. 

“ I have come to you,” she said. 

“ Come? To mo? For what purpose?” 

His voice was hoarse and strident. lie had 
lost control of it. This was not poor little Paula 
at the gate, the mysterious sympathy for him 
speaking through the luminous face. This taw¬ 
dry, ridiculous creature! His cold, gray eyes 
glittered with horror and disgust. 

“ This is a very unexpected pleasure, madam,” 
he said, with chilling emphasis. “ You seem to 
be prepared for a journey.” 

A northern woman, being bilious and nervous, 
is apt, when struck a deadly blow, to sink under 
it, or make loud outcry. But there is a certain 
peculiarity of blood in her southern sister, which 
keeps her outwardly passive, in the supreme 
crises of life, however much she may Buffer 
inwardly. 

Mrs. Gourlay only grew a shade more sallow; 
she caught her breath quickly, and then said : 

“ I want to go out into the world. You said I 
would be famous. I thought you would be my 
friend—out there.” She held out her hands; 
her eyes were frill of unspoken, passionate 
entreaty. 

The door opened, at this moment, and Schoep¬ 
pel entered. 

“ The deuce!” he said, stopping abruptly. 

“ Yes. You see you were right, Schoeppel,” 
said Deems, savagely. “ She is here! You have 
mistaken me, Mrs. Gourlay. As for your chances 
of feme, you may gather them from this letter. 
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The manuscripts, which come with it, I left them 
with your husband.” 

She pushed the letter back. “ fa hat does the 
editor say ?” she whispered, her chin quivering. 

“Wonders why I send him verses in which 
there is neither wit nor rhythm, nor even indica¬ 
tions of a common education.” Deems flung the 
words at her as if he were hurling stones at an 
ox, and then turned contemptuously to the win¬ 
dow. He was a virtuous, even conventionally 
proper, man. Yet Gourlay would now believe 
him the abductor of his wife, and Schoeppel had 
a subject for his coarse jokes, for years to come. 
Verily, his innocent flirtation had cost him dear. 

Schoeppel, however, was the kinder of the 
two. He muttered, “ No need of such brutality, 
George,” and going up to Mrs. Gourlay, he 
seated her gently. “ Deems has painted things 
too much couleur de rose to you, madam,” he said, 
“out in the world. The truth is, we are two 
poor artists, living cheaply, anJ working hard. 
Deems is apt to be sympathetic with women. 
His feeling for Mrs. Deems makes him tender 
with all of the sex.” 

“ Is he married ?” she staggered to her feet, 
with the words. 

“ Bless you, yes I As much married as—you 
are,” with a keen emphasis. “Five hearty 
youngsters—” 

The intelligence died out of the woman’s eyes, as 
she stood staring into Deems’ guilty face. For 
a moment, her features were those of one dead; 
then, with a supreme effort, she forced a ghastly 
smile upon them, and walking directly up to him, 
held out her hand, with an arch, playful nod. 

“Why did you never happen to mention 
Mistress Deems to me? You northern men are 
cold blooded. My husband would not forget to 
speak of me for ten da^p.” 


As she spoke, the door opened, and the little 
doctor, frank, smiling, Stood upon the threshold. 
“Ah, Paula I” he cried, delighted. “You knew 
I was coming, and planned this surprise. Well 
done, little girl. We will see our friends off, and 
ride home together.” 

The other men stood dumb and motionless. 
Dr. Gourlay glanced, surprised, from one to the 
other, and then went hastily up to his wife. 
“You are nervous, Paula,” he said, looking 
tenderly into her face. “ You have ridden too 
fast, and too hard—” 

“Don’t touch me. Go to them-, let me be 
alone, a minute.” 

She stood, when he had gone, cold, panting, 
watching the noble, loving face, turned anxiously 
towards her. Great God, to think she would 
have given him up, for that dull clod ! This old 
love, so familiar, that it had grown stale and 
hackneyed to her, suddenly opened before her a 
glimpse of heaven. If she had dreamed a 
wicked, passionate dream, she had wAkened, and 
was her most sane and miserable self now. 

“Philys,” she said, coming up, suddenly, to 
her husband, “come out with me. I have a 
story to tell you.” 

“ But our friends—” hesitating. 

“ They will not care to hear it,” with a bitter 
laugh. “It is about the modern friendship of 
married people, and the end of it.” 

The doctor looked back, nodding cheerfully, 
as they went out; but his wife’s eyes did not 
leave his face. “Come, come,” she said. She 
had forgotten, in her haste to rejoin him, that 
there was anybody else in the world. 

“And so your summer’s amusement is over, 
George,” said Schoeppel. “ Did you write to 
Mrs. Deems, that you were coming home?” 

“Yes. She will expect me on Tuesday.” 


AT THE FIRST. 
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I prat you, what Is my life to mo, 

With the heart of it slipped away; 

From darkened windows, who look to see ? 
Closed guest-rooms tempt none to stay. 

Oh, my heart is empty os last year’s nest I 
My birdlings—art flown to the east or west. 

Oh, my soul goes out on her desolate quest, 

Like a child that hath missed its way, 
Unknowing to go or stay. 

Why tempt with smiles and wiles, like a child ? 

For I tell you the world is dead t 
And I am a ghoet —do ghosts grow wild. 

When they have no tears to shed ? 

I have a few treasures—there I hold them tight— 


These blackened rosebuds; ’twos yesternight 
They gleamed ’mid the gold of her hair, us white 
As her cheek, whence the rose is fled, 

Or the lip that hath lost its red. 

- I must be patient and pray t Some day, 

When my grief Is grown old with me, 
Perhaps I may bear then to hear yon say, 
u It is best!” God knows if it be I 
But now, when my heart is fit to break, 

Now, when it knows but to throb and ache, 

Pity me, friends, for Christ’s dear sake I 
Leave me alone, I pray, 

To wait for that bettor day— 

To wait for that better day 1 
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TIRZAH ANN'S SUMMER TRIP. 

BY JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 


PART I. 

Tirzah Ann and Whitfield—Tirzah Ann is Jo- 
aiah’s darter, you know—make a likely couple, 
though I say it that shouldn’t. Whitfield is in- 
destrius, and she is equinomical, which makes 
things go well. But Tirzah Ann is dretful am¬ 
bitious, and wants to do as other folks do, and so 
knowin’ it is very genteel to go off in the summer 
for a rest, why she wanted to go off for a rest, 
too. And Whitfield bein’ perfectly bound up in 
her, of course wanted to do jist what she wanted 
to. I thought it wus foolish in her. But I always 
had very deep and filisofical idees on these things. 

Now, rests are as likely things as ever wus— 
so are changes. But I have said, and 1 say still, 
that I had ruther lay down to hum, as the poet 
saith, “ on my own delightful feather bed,” with 
a fan and newspaper, and take a rest, than dress 
up and travel off two or three hundred milds in 
search of it, through the burnin’ sun, with achin’ 
body, wet with presperation all over. It seems 
to me I could get more rest out of the former 
than out of the more latter course, and proceedin’. 

Howsomcver, everybody to their own mind. 

‘Likewise with changes. I have said and I say 
Still, that changes are likely and respectable, if 
you can get holt of ’em, but how can you ? 

Havin’ such powerful and eloquent emotions 
as I have, such principles a-performin’ inside of 
my mind, enjoyin’ such idees and aspirations, 
and longings, and hopes, and joys, and despairs, 
and—everything, I s’pose that is what makes me 
think that what is goin’ on ’round me—the out¬ 
side of me—hain’t of so much consequence. I 
seem to live inside of myself (as it were,) more 
than I do on the outside. And so it don’t seem 
of much consequence what the lay of the land 
’round me may happen to be, whether it is sort 
o’ hilly and mountaneous, or more level like* 
Or whether steam-oars may be a-goin’ by mo (on 
the outside of me), or boats a-sailin’ round me, 
or milk wagons. 

You see, the real change—the real rest would 
have to be on the inside, and not on the outside. 
Nobody, no matter what their weight may be by 
3he steelyards, can carry ’round such grand, 
hefty principles as I carry ’round, without gettin’ 
tired, or enjoy the lofty hopes, and desires, and 
aspirations that I enjoy, and meditate on all the 
sad, and mysterious, and puzzlin’ conundrums 
(38) 


of the old world as I meditate on ’em, without 
gettin’ fairly tuckered out. Great hearts enjoy 
greatly, and suffer greatly, and so, sometimes, 
when heart-tired and brain-weary, if I could 
quell down them lofty and soarin’ emotions, and 
make ’em lay still for a spell, and Bhet up my 
heart like a buro draw, and hang up the key, 
and onscrew my head, and lay it onto the man- 
teltry-piece, then I could go off and enjoy a 
change that would be truly refreshin’ and 
delightful. 

But as it is, from Janesville clear to Antipithies, 
the puzzlin’ perplexities and contradictions, the 
woes and the cares of the old world, foller right 
on after us as tight as our shadders. Our pure 
and soarin’ desires, our blind mistakes and deep 
despairs, our longings, strivings, memeries, heart¬ 
aches, all the joys and burdens of a soul, has to 
be carried by us up the steepest mountains, or 
down into the lowest vallies. The same emotions 
that wus a-performin’ inside of our minds down 
in the Yo Semety, will be a-performin’ jist the 
same up on the Pyramids. The same questionin’ 
eyes, sort o’ glad, and sort o* sorrowful, that 
looked out over New York harber, will look out 
over the Bay of Naples, and then beyond ’em 
both, out into a deeper and more mysterious 
ocean, the boundless sea that lays beyond every¬ 
thing, and before everything, and ’round every¬ 
thing. That great, misty sea of the unknown, 
the past, the hereafter; tryin’ to see what we 
hain’t never seen, and wonderin’ when we shall 
see it, and how, and where, and wherefore, and 
why ? Tryin’ to hear the murmur of the waves 
that we know are a-washin’ up ’round us on every 
side, that nobody hain’t never heard, but we 
know are there; tryin’ to ketch a glimps of them 
shadowy sails that are floatin’ in and out forever¬ 
more with a freight of immortal souls, bearin’ 
’em here and away. We know we have sailed on 
’em once, and have got to agin, and can’t ketch 
no glimpse on ’em, can’t know nothin’ about 
’em; sealed baby lips—silent, dead lips never 
tollin' us nothin’ about ’em. Each soul has got 
to embark, and sail out alone, out into the silence 
and the shadows, out into the mysterious Beyond. 

Standin’ as we do on the narrow, precarious 
ground of the present, the mortal, and them end¬ 
less, eternal seas, a-beatin’ ’round us, on every 
side of us, bottomless, shoreless, ageless, and we 
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a not seein’ either of ’em, under them awful, and \ 
lofty, and curias circumstances, what difference 
does it realy make to us whether we are a-eettin’ 
down or a standin’ up; whether we are on a hill 
or in a Talley; whether a lot of us have got to¬ 
gether like aunts in a aunt hill, or whether we 
are more alone like storks or ostriges ? j 

We can't get away from oureelvee —can’t get a 
real change nohow, unless we knock our heads in 
and make idiots and lunys of ourselves. Movin’ 
our bodys round here and there is only a shadow 
of a change—a mockery. As if I should drees 
up my Josiah in a soldier coat, or baby clothes, 
there he is, inside of’em, tear Josiah—no change 
in him, only a little difference in his outside cir¬ 
cumstances . 

This is a very deep and curius subject. I have 
talked eloquently on it, I know, and my readers 
know, and I could go on, and filosifize on it jest 
as eloquent and deep, far hours and hours. But 
I have already episoded too fur, and to resoom, 
and continue on. , 

I told Tirzah Ann I thought it wus foolish in 
her to go off and rest, when they both, she and 
Whitfield, too, looked so awfal rested now, and 
as bright as dollars. And that babe—well, it 
always wus the most beautifal child in the hull 
world, and the smartest child; but it does seem 
more as if it wus smarter than ever, and 
beautifuler. 

Tou see, their yard is large and shady, and 
the little thing havin’ got so it could run alone, 
would be out in the yard, a-playin’ round, most 
all the time. It was dretfal good for her, and 
she enjoyed it, and Tirzah Ann enjoyed it, too; 
for after she got her work done up, all she had 
to do was to set in the door, and watch that 
little, pretty thing a-playin’ round, and bein’ 
perfectly happy. 

It wus a fair and lovely evenin’, though very 
warm; my salaratus had nearly gi’n out, and I 
had made the last drawin* of tea for supper, and 
so, when I had got the dishes washed up, and 
Josiah had milked, he hitched up the old mare, 
and calm and serene in our two minds as the air 
of the evenin’, we rode down to Janesville, to 
these necessarys, and a little beefsteak for 
breakfast, and see the children. 

We found that Thomas J. and Maggie had gone 
to tea to her folkses, that afternoon, but Tirzah Ann 
and Whitfield wus to home, and I don’t want to 
see a prettier sight than! see, as we druv up. 

There Tirzah Ann sat out on the portico, all 
dressed up in a cool, mull dress—it was one I 
bought for her, before she was married, but it wus 
washed and done up clean, and looked as good 
as new. It was pure white, with little bunches 


of blue forget-mo-nots on it, and she had a bunch 
of the same posys in her hair and in the bosom 
of her frock, (there is a hull bed of ’em in the 
yard.) She is a master hand for dressin’ up, 
and lookin’ pretty, but at the same time, would 
be very equinomical, if she wus let alone. She 
looked the picture of health and enjoyment, 
plump and rosy, and happy as a queen. And 
she was a queen. Queen of her husband’s heart, 
and settin’ up on that pure and lofty throne of 
constant and deathless love, she looked first-rate, 
and felt so. 

It had been a very warm day, really hot, and 
Whitfield, I s’pose, had come home kinder tired, 
so he had stretched himself out at full length on 
the grass, in front of the portico; and there he 
lay, with his hands clasped under his head, 
a-talkin’ and laughin’, and lookin’ up into 
Tirzah Ann’s face, as radiant and lovin’ as if 
she was the sun, and he a sunflower. But that 
simily, though very poetical and figurative, jdon’t 
half express the good looks, and health, and 
happiness on both their faces, as they looked at 
each other, and that babe, that most beautifulest 
of children, a-toddlin’ round, first up to one, 
and then the other, with her bright eyes a-dancin', 
and her checks red as roses. 

But the minute she ketched sight of her 
grandpa and me and the mare, she jest run down 
to the gate, as fast as her little legs could carry 
her, and I guess she got a pretty good kissin’ 
from Josiah and me. And Whitfield and Tirzah 
Ann came hurryin’ down to the gate, glad 
enough to see ris, as they always be. Josiah, of 
course, had to take that beautiful child for a little 
ride, and Whitfield said ho guessed he would go, 
too. So I got out, and went in, and as we sot 
there on the stoop, Tirzah Ann up and told me 
what she and Whitfield wus a-goin’ to do. They 
wus agoin’ away for a rest. 

“ Why,” said I, “I hardly ever, in my hull 
life, see anybody look bo rested as you do now, 
both on you. How, under the sun, can you be 
rested any more than you be now ?” 

“Well,” she said, “it’s so very genteel to go. 
Miss Skidmore is a-goin’, and Miss Skidmore 
says nobody who made any pretensions to bein’ 
genteel stayed to home durin’ the heated term, 
no matter how cool the place wus they wus 
a-livin* in.” 

“What do they go for mostly?” says I, in a 
very cool way; for I didn’t like the idee. 

“ Oh, for health and—” 

But says I, interruptin’ of her: 

“Hain’t you and Whitfield enjoyin’ good 
health?” 

“Never could be better health than we both 
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have got,” says she. “But,” says she, “folks 
go for health and pleasure.” 

But says I: 

“Hain’t you a-takin’ comfort here—solid 
comfort?” 

“ Yes,” says she. “ Nobody can be happier 
than Whitfield and I, every day of our life.” 

“Wall, then,” says I, coolly, “you had better 
let well enough alone.” 

But says she: 

“ Folks go for a rest. Whitfield and I thought 
we would go for a rest.” 

“Rest from what?” says I. Says I, “don’t 
you and Whitfield feel fresh and rested every 
mornin’, ready to take up the laber of the day 
with a willin’ heart?” Says I, “Do you either 
on you have any more work to do than is good 
for your health to do ? Don’t yon find plenty of 
time for rest and recreation, every day as you go 
along?” Says I, “ It is with health jist as it is 
with cleanin’ house: I don’t beliove in lettin’ 
things get all run down and nasty, and then, 
once a year, tear everything to pieces, and do up 
all the hull cleanin’ of a year to once, and then 
let everything go agin for another year. No ! I 
believe in keepin’ things slick and comfortable 
day by day, and year by year. In business, have 
a daily mixture of cleanin’ and comfort—in 
health, have a daily mixture of laber, recreation 
and rest.” Says I, takin’ breath, 

“ I mean for folks like you and Whitfield, who 
can do so. Of course, some have to work beyond 
their strength—let them take their rest and com¬ 
fort when they can git it. Better'take it once a 
year, like a box of pills, than not at all. But as 
for you and Whitfield, I say agin, in the words 
of the poet, ‘ Better let well enough alone.’ ” 

But says she: 

“ I want to do as other folks do. I am bound 
to not let Miss Skidmore get the upper hand of 
me. I want to be genteel.” 

“ Wall,” says I, “if you are determined to fol- 
ler them paths, Tirzah Ann, you mustn’t come to 
your ma for advice. She knows nothin’ about 
them pathways; sho never walked in ’em.” 

“ Miss Skidmore says,” says she, “ that all the 
aristocracy of Janesville will go away for the 
summer for a change, and I thought a change 
would do Whitfield and me good.” 

“A change!” says I, in low axents, a-lookin’ 
round the charming, lovely prospect, the clean, 
cool cottage, with its open doors and windows, 
and white, ruffled curtains swayin’ in the cool 
breeze; the green, velvet gross, the bright flower 
beds, the climbing, blossoming vines, the birds 
singing in the orchard, the blue lake layin* so 
calm and peaceful in the distance, shinin' over 


the green hills and forests, and the wide, cloud¬ 
less sky bending above all like a benediction. 
“A change,” says I, in low, tremblin’ tones of 
emotion. “Eve wanted a change in Paradise, 
and she got it, too.” 

But, says Tirzah Ann, for my axents impressed 
her fearfully: 

“ Don’t you believe in a change for the summer ? 
Don’t you think they are healthy ?” 

I didn’t go onto the heights and depths of filos- 
ofy, on which I so many times had flew and 
doven; she had heard my soarin’ idees on the 
subject time and time again; and eloquence, 
when it is as soarin’ an# lofty as mine, is dretful 
tuckerin’, especially after doin’ a hard day’s 
work, so I merely said, tacklin’ another side of 
the subject, says I: 

“ When anybody is a-bakin’ up alive in crowded 
cities, when the hot sun is Bhinin' back on ’em 
from brick walls and stony roads, when all the 
air that comes to them comes hot and suffocatin’, 
like a simon blowin’ over a desert—to such, a 
change of body is sweet, and is truly healthy. 
But,” says I, lookin’ ’round agin on the cool and 
entrancin' beauty and freshness of the land and 
other scape, “ to you whom Providence has placed 
in a Eden of beauty and bloom, I agin repeat the 
words of the poet: ‘Better let well enough 
alone.’” 

I could see by the looks of her face that I • 
hadn’t convinced her. But at that very minute, 
Josiah came back and hollered to me that he 
guessed we had better bea-goin’ back, for he wus 
afraid the hens would get out, and get into the tur¬ 
nips ; he had jist set out a new bed, and the hens 
wus bewitched to eat the tops off; we had Bhet 
’em up, but felt it wus resky to not watch ’em. 

So we started, but not before I told Whitfield 
my mind about their goin’ off for a rest. I said 
but little, for Josiah wus hollerin’, but what I 
did say wus very smart, and to the purpose. 
But if you’ll believe it, after all my eloquent 
talk, and everything, the very next week they 
went off for the summer. They came to see us 
the day before they went, but their plans wus all 
laid (they wus goin’ to the same place Skidmore 
and his wife went), and their tickets wus bought, 
so I didn't say nothin* more—what wus the use? 
Thinks’s I, bought wit is the best, if you don’t 
pay too much for it. They’ll find out for them¬ 
selves whether I wus in the right or not. But 
bad as I thought it wus' goin’ to be, little did I 
think it would be as bad as it wus, little did I 
think Tirzah Ann would be brought home on a 
bed, but she wus; and Whitfield walked with a 
cane, and had his arm in a sling. But as I told 
Josiah, “if anybody wus a mind to chase up 
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pleasure so uncommon tight it wusn’t no wonder 
if they got lamed by it. 

Wall, the very next day after they got back 
from their trip, I went to see ’em, and Tirzali 
Ann told me all about it, all the sufferin’s and 
hardships they had enjoyed on their rest, and 
pleasure exertion. There wasn’t a dry eye in 
my head while I was a-listenin’ to her, and 
lookin’ into their feeble and used up lookin’ fhces. 
She and Whitfield wus poor as snails; I never 
see either of ’em in half so poor order before. 
They hadn’t no Ambition nor strength to work, 
they looked gloomy and morbid, their morals had 
got all run down, their best clothes wus all worn 
out. And that babe, I could have wept and cried 
to see how that little thing looked, jest as poor as 
a little snail, and pale as a little fantom. And, 
oh, how fearfully cross 1 It was dretful affectin’ 
to me to see her so snappish. She reminded me 
so of her grandpa, in his fractious hours. 


It wus a dretful affectin’ scene to me, I told 
Tirzah Ann, says I, “ Your mean and Whitfield’s 
don’t look no more like your old means than if 
they didn’t belong to the same persons.” 

Tirzah Ann burst right out a-crying, and says 
she: 

“Mother, one week’s more rest would have 
tuckered me completely out; I should have 
died off.” 

I wiped my own spectacles, I was so affected, 
and says I, in ohoked up axents: 

II You know I told you just how it would be; 
I told you you wus happy enough to home, and 
you hadn’t better go off in search of rest or of 
pleasure.” 

But my feelin’s are too much for me, even now 
when I think of it all, Tirzah Ann a-lyin’ there, 
and I a-wipin’ my spectacles. I must put off, to 
another time, tollin’ what Tirzah Ann told me 
about that trip. 


PRIMROSES. 

BT MBS. B. BLOOMER. 


The time was Jane; the place was by 
A rustic garden gate; 

A moonlight scene. Ah, well I know 
The hour: it was not late; 

For country girls, in the olden time. 

Kept early hours—say, half-past eight 
We two stood by tho garden gate, 

Among the summer roses; 

June's sweetest fairest roses, 

Primroses. 

My love among the roses. 

8he watched the stars; I watched her fhoe. 

On which the moonlight fell; 

Her face so bright bo saintly pure, 

I cannot think to tell 
Of aught so fair. Her brow was white 
Asa rain-washed lily-bell; 

The bloom on her choek—ah, well I 
It rivaled the bloom of the roses, 

The bloom of the scented roses. 

Primroses: 

The blush and the bloom of the roses. 

Her bosom was white as the hawthorn bloom, 
Her eyes like the violets blue, 

And her loosely floating, nut-brown hair 
Was wet with the falling dew. 

For I kissed a long and wavy tress, 

And I know ’twas wet with dew, 

One small white hand was clasped in mine, 
Th# other was filled with roses, 

Pink as her palm were the roses. 

Primroses. 

Her palm like the leaves of the roses. 


The air was full of sweets distilled 
From the meadow's blossoming clover. 

No lovelier trysting-plnco than this, 

For shy little maiden and lover, 

So there 'neath the summer stars wo told 
The olden story over, 

*Mong the roses the story told over, 

And we plighted our love 'mong the roses, 
The glistening, dew-sprinkled roses, 
Primroses; 

The silent, the listening roses. 

But that was ages and ages ago. 

Through many a distant clime 
Pve wandered, since by her side I stood, 

In manhood’s pride and prime; 

For life I count by events, not years. 

I am old befbre my time— 

Old from that hapless time 
When I buried my love *mong the roses, 
When I made her a grave ’neath the roars, 
Primroses. 

A grave 'neath the blossoming roses. 

Now whore that white-walled cottage stood, 
Is a wilderness of bloom, 

And where once swung the garden gate, 

Is the door to my darling^ tomb. 

And I nevqg behold the blossoms pink 
But I think of her grave *mong tho roses; 
My darling's rose-wreathed tomb, 

Spreaa with the pink of the roses. 

A pall of the leaves of the roses, 

Primroses. 

The fodlng and dying primroses. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Descending the staircase slowly, Miss Defarge 
glanced sharply abont her, as she walked. 
Nothing escaped her eyee; the grandeur of 
proportion, the dilapidated yet once majestic 
ornamentation, the dust on the elaborate carvings 
of the black oak balustrades, the rust on the 
armor, the uncertain hanging of the pictures and 
trophies of the chase, the mouldy, neglected 
look of things in general, the shamefhl careless¬ 
ness flaunting itself on every side; nothing, I 
think I may repeat, was lost upon the new 
arrival. She had even a glance of inspection for 
the park itself, when she passed the window 
upon the first landing; and this glance, which 
showed her neglect and waste again, caused her 
to shrug her shapely, young shoulders. 

“ The most miserable, broken-down, thriftless- 
looking place I have ever seen,' 1 she commented; 
“and I have seen many. It has the air of 
belonging to a race of outcasts. 1 * 

A sound below attracting her attention, she 
turned her eyes downwards, and then half 
shrugged her shoulders again. 

At the foot of the stairs, leaning against the 
newel-post, stood a boy of nine or ten years old, 
a handsome, stubborn-fooed urchin, in an actually 
ragged suit of black velvet, who suspended his 
stringing of a bow to stare at her, as she 
approached. 

“Are you the French girl?” he asked her, 
when she reached a lower step. 

Terese Defarge answered his question with 
another, and put it rather sharply. 

“Who are you?” she demanded. 

He returned to his bow again, setting his knee 
against it, and replying with something of 
cavalierly disdain. It was evident that he was 
not accustomed to feminine decision. 

“ Hugh Dysart,” said he. 

But it became plain that he was not quite at 
ease, under the steady gaze he was fhvored with 
—the peculiar and significant gaze of the stran¬ 
ger’s densely black eyes. He was obliged to 
look up, and speak again, in sheer self-defence. 

“ Are you the French girl ?” he repeated. 

Then matters were made somewhat clearer 
to him. 

( 42 ) 


“I am Miss Defarge,” said Terese. “And I 
am your governess. So you will be kind enough 
to speak to me respectfully.” 

His stare became one of sudden astonishment. 

. “ What do you mean?” he asked. 

“ If I stay here a month,” said Terese Defarge, 
nodding at him in a style replete with meaning, 
“ you will know.” 

She did not wait to hear his reply, but 
descended the last step, pushed him lightly 
aside, marolied post him,, and down the dirty 
hall, leaving him staring at her. The fact was, 
she had nearly lost her temper, and to lose con¬ 
trol over herself was no joke with Terese Defarge; 
and knowing this, she was wise enough to hold 
herself in check, with a tight rein. Even as it 
was, her breath came quick, and she bit her lips 
with her strong, little, white teeth. 

“The young cub!” she said to herself. “I 
could not have fancied it would be as bad as 
that. He is a fitting representative of the rest. 
And now for Lady Dysart.” 

She had never seen Lady Dysart, her engage¬ 
ment having been made entirely by letter, but she 
was not at all afraid of encountering her. Such 
a thing as timidity, as hesitancy, was entirely 
unknown to her. So her light summons upon 
the door of the room she was about to enter was 
quite a cool and steady one. 

The apartment itself was as bad as the hall 
and staircase. Its proportions were as imposing, 
and its furnishings as dilapidated. Spindle- 
legged, gilded chairs, evidently brought from 
gome other room, found a precarious existence 
among more massive articles. Emhroidery and 
velvet were alike moth-eaten and threadbare. 
Everything was gloomy, grand and tarnished. 
Lady Dysart, who looked os grand, and gloomy, 
and tarnished as her surroundings, closed the 
volume of excellent sulphurous sermons she was 
reading, as the door opened, and half rose from 
the chair. 

“Miss Defarge?” she said, with a peculiar, 
resigned air. “ It is a relief to me to see you. 
Pray, take a seat, Miss Deihrge.” 

She resumed her own, and leaning back in it, 
regarded Terese somewhat curiously. In fhct, 
a less shrewd and practical person than this 
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young woman might have found the scrutiny 
trying. It was indeed a little suggestive of the 
idea that her ladyship was wondering if she had 
not discovered a new species. 

“ You do not look very strong, Miss Defarge,” 
she said, at last. 

She glanced at the lithesome figure, and 
delicate hands and wrists, unusually delicate 
little hands they were, and wrists slender to a 
fault. 

Terese Defarge glanced at them, also, and 
smiled. 

“ But I am strong,” she answered. “ I never 
had a day’s illness in my life.’* 

“And you are used to the management of 
children.” 

“ No. But, for the last seven years, I think I 
may say I have managed a class of fifteen or 
twenty girls, who were few of them younger 
than myself.” 

“Seven years?” 

“I am twenty-two, and I began young. I 
was what you call a pupil teacher, at first. The 
head of the establishment was my aunt—the lady 
who wrote to you, Mademoiselle Ducloux.” 

“You have not seen the children yet, of 
course.” 

“ I met Master Hugh Dysart at the foot of the 
staircase,” with a half smile. 

Lady Dysart raised her eyebrows. 

“ If you can manage him, you are a wonderftil 
creature,” she said. “And the girls are almost 
as bad. They are thorough Dysarts, and the 
Dysarts are not an amiable race. I suppose I 
do not understand children. I gave them up, 
years ago. Sir Roderick can manage them, but 
he is never at home. He has a system of his 
own. He swears at them, and strikes them with 
his whip, and frightens them half to death. 
He manages his dogs and horses in the same 
way, and it seems to succeed in both cases. I 
can neither swear, nor beat them, and conse- ] 
quently, they behave themselves like young \ 
savages. How do you like your prospects, Miss 
Defarge?” 

The black eyes smiled as usual, and the even 
little teeth showed themselves. 

“ I do not think I am afraid, if I am to be left 
to myself.” 

“ You will certainly be left to yourself,” was 
the reply. “I never interfere. Choose your 
own mode of controlling them, even if it is Sir 
Roderick’s. I will even warn you that, as a 
mild course does not succeed with his dogs, it is 
scarcely likely to succeed with his children.” 

“ And if I choose I may swear at them, and 
beat them?” jestingly. 


Her ladyship scarcely seemed to regard the 
: matter so lightly. 

“ If you make up your mind to beat them, I 
advise you to call in Roger—you would be likely 
to need assistance.” 

“ Roger ?” queried Terese. This was the first 
time she had heard of “ Roger.” 

“He is their half brother. The first Lady 
Dysart died at his birth. I am the second, and I 
regard her as the more fortunate of the two. Her 
portrait is in one of the rooms—a girl of seven¬ 
teen or eighteen, with a bird on her finger. 
Roger is like her, luckily.” 

* * Luckily ?” said Terese Defarge, in the quietest 
of voices. 

Her ladyship’s cold frankness seemed to know 
no reserve. She replied to the ghost of sugges¬ 
tion, without the least hesitancy. 

“ He is lucky in not being a Dysart. He is a 
: headlong, passionate fellow, but his temper is all 
: that hints at his drop of bad blood. I think, 
upon the whole, we are a little fond of each other 
—as might be. Poor Roger I” with a slight up¬ 
raising of her shoulders. 

Terese Defarge regarded her with overpower¬ 
ing cutfosity and interest. The study of character 
was a mild mania with her, and here she found 
something to attract her. 

“ I shall not find Dysart Court dull, I think,” 
she was remarking, mentally, “even if Sir Rod¬ 
erick does not come home. But Sir Roderick 
would add to the loveliness, I have no doubt.” 

Her interest in Sir Roderick grew as she had 
leisure to scrutinize his wife more closely. Hei; 
| ladyship was, upon the whole, a person of majes¬ 
tic mould. A woman, black-browed, and physi¬ 
cally strong, and yet it was evident that Sir 
Roderick had got the better of her. She looked 
gloomy, sullen and indifferent; as much of her 
beauty as was perishable had perished; her once 
rich dress was fhded and out of date. Miss De¬ 
farge, who was but a fragile and small-framed 
creature, began to feel the least possible tinge of 
contempt for Lady Dysart’s superior physique. 

“ He could not have brought me to tarnished 
silk and mended lace,” she thought. “ Has he 
beaten her, too, I wonder?” 

She heard nothing of her other two charges. 
In an hour or so an old man, in frayed livery, 
brought in tea, with a scanty accompaniment of 
bread and butter; and setting it upon the table, 
withdrew. Lady Dysart sat down, and poured 
out a cup of the decoction for her companion, 
and one for herself. • 

“ I hope you like tea,” she remarked, in her 
tolerating voice. “ If you do not, it will be the 
worse for you. On my part, I hate it, but it ap- 
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pears upon the table with such regularity, that I 
begin to regard it as part of my fate.” 

The fact of the case was, that Miss Defhrge 
hated it also, and added to this, she was abso¬ 
lutely hungry. Her journey had sharpened a 
naturally good appetite, and she had forgotten to 
provide herself with a luncheon; consequently, 
bad tea and indifferent bread and butter were 
hardly an agreeable prospect. She comforted 
herself like a stoic, however, making the best of 
the matter for the present, and having the hardi¬ 
hood to lay plans in secret for the future. If she 
remained in the house, she would alter its regu¬ 
lations, that was certain. It was evident that 
her ladyship did not condescend to interfere with 
anything, or anybody. A head, and a keen, 
fearless pair of eyes were needed. Sir Roderick 
might be reckless and improvident, and a poor 
man into the bargain; but with such an estate 
as this there need not be such bareness and mean 
economy. In truth, the far-sighted and business¬ 
like Terese decided that it was not economy at 
all, but a mixture of parsimony and extravagance. 
Born to rule, and accustomed to making her 
strength of will felt, she was not at all averse to the 
task before her. It would not be poor entertain¬ 
ment, she thought, to manoeuvre boldly, until she 
held the reins of the household in her own hands, 
and tried what could be done. 

Such prospects as these made even the tea 
bearable, and when it • was over, she was almost 
in the frame of mind to begin work at once. 

“ If you will excuse me,” she said to Lady Dy- 
sart, “ I will take a Btroll into the park. I have 
been in the habit of walking a great deal, and 
can hardly sleep without it.” 

“ Go where you please, and when you please,” 
said her ladyship. “ In the house, or out of it. 
If you find anything to amuse you, all the better 
for you. I rarely ever leave my own room.” 

Plainly there was nothing to be feared from 
any interposition on the part of the mistress of 
the establishment. She took up her volume 
again, and bent her head slightly, in response to 
Miss Defarge’B thanks. 

“It is nothing,” she said. “And I warn you 
there is nothing to be seen.” 

“I v,ill find something,” said Terese, half 
aloud, as she closed the door behind her. And 
she did. Instead of going out, she remained in 
the house, and explored the lower floor, and did 
not look for entertainment. She found the same 
forlorn aspect everywhere, and the same hints 
at past grandeur. Here and there she came upon 
various clues to the various hobbies or passions 
of dead and gone Dysarts.' One little room, fan¬ 
cifully fitted up, and crowded with hideous or 


beautiful cups, and bowls, and ungainly jars, and 
vases, and gods, told of a perished whim for old 
china. Another apartment, with quaint, weak 
daubs hung upon the walls, and filling the ancient 
albums on its tottering tables, caused the girl to 
smile, in half derisive pity. 

“Thought she had a talent for painting in 
water-colors, poor creature,” she commented. 
“And nobody has had the generosity to stow 
them away, or lock up the place.” 

There had been Dysarts who were book-worms, 
also, for there was a library, deserted to dust, 
and darkness, and mould. The very air of it 
struck a chill into the visitor’s frame. The 
entertaining-rooms, which had evidently enter¬ 
tained nobody, for many a dismal year, were 
almost as bad. Discovering the suite from which 
the spindle-legged, gilded chairs had been taken, 
Miss Defarge took the liberty of opening the 
closed shutters, and drawing aside the curtains. 


CHAPTER II. 

Thb light, streaming in, revealed much time- 
paled, amber satin, and time-darkened gilding, 
and then found its way to the only bright 
thing in the place—the youthful face of a girl, 
who, her head half turned over her shoulder, 
looked down from the wall at the intruder, 
with eyes whose blue matched the trailing corn¬ 
flowers in her hair. She was so bright and 
life-like a creature, indeed, that at sight of her, 
Terese Defarge drew a long breath. 

“ Ah I” she said, “ there she is. And I think 
Lady Dysart was right, upon the whole. She it 
the more fortunate of the two.” 

It did not seem an inconsistent view to take of 
the case. The blue bird, perched upon the slen¬ 
der forefinger, really appeared the most fitting of 
companions for the blooming creature who 
caressed it. The bright eyes had known no 
tears; the rosy cheeks none of the pallor of 
sorrow, or pain; the whole picture was suggestive 
of a bit of summer sky, taking blue dress, and 
bird, and eyes, and flowers together. 

There was the strongest possible contrast 
between the sweet, care-free face, and the dark, 
intense one upturned to its pictured fairness. 
Terese Defarge felt this contrast herself. 

“ What a tall, black creature she makes of 
mo,” she said, and turned away, half petulantly. 
She did not over-estimate her own attractions, 
but it was not pleasant to feel herself forced to 
under-estimate them, through mere force of 
contrast. 

There was a great clatter in the hall, as she 
moved ; the clatter of some noisy entrance; tho 
headlong dash of dogs, heavy feet, the throwing 
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down of several articles, the sound of a voice— j 
that of a young man, who swore fluently at both 
dogs and down-throw. The dogs paid little 
attention, however, and dashed on through the 
opened door, to tumble over each other, in 
endeavoring to check their course, on finding 
themselves among the yellow satin and spindle- 
legged chairs and tables, in consequence of 
which defection from duty, the swearing drew 
nearer, and the swearer, following his animals, 
checked himself among the faded finery, as 
abruptly as they had done. 

44 The deuce!” he exclaimed, choicely, on 
seeing Terese; and then straightway bestowed a 
friendly kick upon the dogs, which sent them 
howling, out of the apartment. 

“This,” remarked Terese, with much mental 
composure and clearness of deduction, “ this is 
4 Roger,’ I suppose.” 

This being ,‘ Roger,” she found him a big, 
young man, with more than his share of height 
and muscle; and with sea-blue eyes, and rough, 
fair hair, and a kind of bashful brusqueness and 
swagger of manner. 

44 Oh, I see!” he broke out, at last, 44 it is the 
governess, Miss Defarge.” 

Terese made him a little bow, partly acquies¬ 
cence, partly satire. 

11 Lady Dysart gave me permission to amuse 
myself,” she said. 44 And I have been amusing 
myself.” 

He would evidently have been glad to escape, 
but saw no way of doing so. Accordingly, he 
said, 44 Ah!” shortly; and lounging up to the 
nearest sofa, flung himself heavily against its 
amber satin cushions. This, no doubt, by way of 
proving himself at ease, and equal to the occasion. 

44 Who opened the place for you?” he asked. 

44 1 opened it myself,” answered Terese. 44 It 
was only a matter of unclosing the shutters of 
one window, and drawing aside its curtains; and 
I had Lady Dysart’s permission, as I tell you.” 

44 Ah! you have mine, too, for the matter of 
that,” he returned. 44 It is one of our ways 
here, at Dysart, not to wait for permission. It 
wouldn’t pay for the waste of time. Every man 
for himself, you know, and the deuce take the 
hindmost.” 

44 So I see,” commented Terese, drily. 

He laughed, a rough, embarrassed laugh. 

44 You’ve found that out already, have you?” 
he said. 44 And you only came here, this 
afternoon?” 

■ 44 Only this afternoon,” she answered. 44 1 
hope it speaks well for me.” 

He laughed again, not used to personal 
sarcasm, it was plain. 

Von. LXXYI.—3. 


44 Pretty well,” he replied. 44 At any rate, it 
promises well for your future. You won’t be 
disappointed.” 

44 No,” said Terese, 44 1 do not think it is at 
all likely that I shall be disappointed.” 

44 Have you seen the cubs?” he enquired next. 

44 One of them, Master Hugh, and I thought 
his manners might be improved.” 

44 Do you think you can improve them ?” 

44 1 intend to try. If I find I cannot—” with 
significance. 44 Well, that would be a disappoint¬ 
ment to me.” 

The young man’s interest in her evidently in¬ 
creased, as he marked the look in her eye, and a 
certain terseness which showed itself in her tall, 
upright figure at the moment. It was suggested 
to his mind that she was fairly eager to begin the 
battle. And yet he could not help giving her a 
sly touch of discouragement. 

44 We have had half a score of governesses be¬ 
fore,” he said. “They have generally stayed a 
month at farthest. Master Hugh, in a tantrum, 
is not unlike Sir Roderick. He is scarcely to be 
restrained by a fear of consequences. And the 
peculiarities of the young ladies are such that 
mild people become hysterical under their 
influence.” 

44 Wait until they make me hysterical,” said 
Terese. 44 Wait.” 

It was really exciting to see her nod her head, 
and then throw it backward a little. Roger Dy¬ 
sart, who was a man of dogs and horses, was re¬ 
minded of a certain fierce young thorough-bred 
he had once tried to break in, and who had ended 
the matter by half killing him and wholly killing 
herself. He had always regretted this fiery little 
animal beyond every other loss he had ever sus¬ 
tained, from boyhood upward, and his liking for 
her had been principally based, not upon her 
beauty and fine points, but upon the unconquer¬ 
able spirit which had finally proved fatal to her. 

44 Wait,” said Miss Defhrge, 44 until they make 
me hysterical. Wait-” 

“You don’t look like one of the hysterical 
sort,” commented Dysart, bluntly. 

There was so little attempt at self-concealment 
or young lady-like bashfulness about her, that he 
began to feel less ill at ease. He had either 
hated or laughed at previous governesses; but 
this one he did not dislike yet, and certainly 
could not ridicule. Heretofore, Lady Dysart had 
captured only sentimental, elderly young women, 
or middle-aged widows, or spinsters, who were 
afraid of him, and regarded him with horror. 
This was a new species, and fhirly attracted him. 

44 Well,” he remarked, 44 1 think you know the 
worst of what is beforo you. I know lady Dysart 
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has not glossed matters over, and since you have 
heard the worst, I should like to hear how you 
feel.” 

He was answered promptly enough: 

“ I feel—hungry.” 

“ Hungry!” he repeated after her, and flushed 
to his forehead. 

“ I have had nothing substantial to eat since 
seven this morning, and now it is half-past six. 
Lady Dysart did not know that, of course; and 
tea and bread and butter—” 

“ Nothing but that beastly stuff,” he exclaimed, 
springing from his seat, in an inconsistently hot 
temper. “ What a set of infernal—” 

Terese stopped him, in Mb headlong attempt to 
leave the room. 

“ Don’t go and swear at them on my account,” 
she said, “ though I have not the least doubt they 
deserve it. But if I might have a trifle of supper 
in my room, before I go to bed, it would be any¬ 
thing but unacceptable.” 

He became calm as suddenly as he had grown 
hot. An idea seemed to come to him, which 
cooled his wrath. 

“Upon the whole,” he said, “it is likely 
enough that the poor beggars are not so much to 
blame, after all. I daresay they had nothing 
better to give you, until I came in. The trades¬ 
people are justly rather afraid of tho Court cus¬ 
tom—but if you like game—” 

“ I like it better than anything else.” 

“ Then your supper is safe, at least,” he ended. 
“ And you will have no need to be hungry, un¬ 
less my gun fails me.” 

“Dull!” said Terese Defarge, when he had 
left the room, evidently with the intention of pro¬ 
viding for her wants. “ Dull! On the contrary, 
Dysart Court promises to prove the most enter¬ 
taining place it has yet been my good fortune to 
visit. There is an actual suggestion of possible 
excitement about this.” 


CHAPTER III. 

“ It is not every one—in foot, I believe there 
are very few people who would like it,” she 
wrote to a special correspondent, late' that night; 
“but I must confess I do. I like the novelty 
—and—well, the inconsistency and incongruous¬ 
ness. I like to keep my brain at work, and have 
my hands full of some task, which is a little intri¬ 
cate and difficult. And 4)ysart Court, and Lady 
Dysart, and Sir Roderick, and his son, will not 
be easy to manage, I foresee. But you will see 
they will not beat me. If the state of affairs can 
be bettered, I intend to better it. The effort to 
do this will be my amusement, for some time to 
come. Dysart touches me. Her ladyship and 


the heir interest me; and Sir Roderick fires me 
with a sort of rage. I wish he would come home, 
that I might try an experiment or so. At present 
he is on the continent, gambling and drinking 
and misbehaving himself generally, as I believe 
is his custom. Have you ever heard anything of 
him, and is he not what I have heard you call ‘ a 
blackleg?’” 

She had gathered these last items from the 
woman who brought her supper to her room, and 
who was frank to the verge of impudence. 

“ You may think things look bad enough now,” 
she said, “but they’re nothing to what they 
would be if Sir Roderick took a freak to come 
home drinking, and raging, and bringing the 
trades-people about to quarrel—and not a month’s 
wages paid on the place.” 

“Where is Sir Roderick?” asked Terese, 
measuring the woman with her eyes. 

“Who knows?” was the succinct answer. 
“Not many, that’s certain, or there’s plenty 
would be after him. He’s on the continent some¬ 
where, folks says; and that’s where he always 
is, when there’s money to be made in his way. 
Wherever he is, he is making his living, none too 
honest, off horses and cards. A nice one he is 
for a gentleman and a baronet.” 

Terese answered her with a polite little indif- 
erent smile. 

“ Thank you for the supper,” she said. 

“ It looks very nice. I do not think I Bhall 
want anything else, so you can go now.” And 
thus put an end to confidences bIio did not care 
to encourage. 

“ The supper was Master Roger’s orders,” said 
the woman, growing sullen under the check. 
“It wouldn’t have been in the larder but for 
him. There’8 not much in it at the most of 
times.” And so took her departure. 

It is a fact, with a significance of its own, and 
therefore worthy of mention, that in her relative’s 
“ select establishment,” at Geneva, Terese Defarge 
was, upon tho whole, a favorite. Pupils, who 
disliked, or were indifferent to her at the outset, 
almost invariably came over to her, before any 
great lapse of time. Little girls, who came from 
England, homesick and frightened, had a habit of 
drifting to her side, and apparently derived com¬ 
fort from the mere circumstance of being permitted 
to exist within her immediate society. Senti¬ 
mental young persons who, had been sent from 
home to be cured of follies, seized upon her, and 
poured forth their plaints in her ears; and 
sometimes, having asked advice from her, went 
so far as to take it in due course of time. 
Unruly pupils did battle with her, and being, 
usually to their great astonishment, worsted 
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through some inexplicable cause, found it not 
so difficult or humiliating to be worsted as they 
had anticipated. There was not the slightest 
mystery about the antecedents of “ Mademoiselle 
Terese,” as she was called among them; yet the 
romantic ones derived great satisfaction from the 
cherishing of a mystery, which had existence 
solely in their own imagination. She had 
immense, dark eyes, she was an orphan, she 
dressed much in black, and there was a rumor 
that she was engaged to somebody, and this was 
quite enough material to build a mystery upon. 

“She is like the heroine of a three-volumed 
novel,” said one pretty little creature, who drew 
her mental sustenance from literature of that 
class, and of the order sensational. “ Have you 
ever noticed how strong her wrists are? And 
as to her eyes, they are always widening, or con¬ 
tracting, or—or flashing; and people with that 
kind of eyes have nearly always done something. 

I cannot help believing she has Done Something.” 

But though I present her to you, as my 
heroine, I may as well admit, that, notwith¬ 
standing such portentious speculations as these, 
“ Mademoiselle Teijese” had nothing on her con¬ 
science whatever, her great eyes and strong little 
wrists to the contrary. She had lived as 
innocent and uneventful a life as the most 
unsophisticated country squire’s daughter among 
them, though being of different metal, the results 
in her case had been different 

From six to fifteen, she had learned lessons, 
and eaten thick bread and butter, with the rest, 
and then having, at fifteen, been initiated into 
long skirts and authority, she had become her 
aunt’s assistant, and had proved herself quite 
equal to the tasks set before her. Not that she 
had not had her little episodes and breaks into 
the rather dull routine of this demure life. 
People were apt to “take fancies to her,” as I 
have already intimated. Her vacations were 
rarely spent at the school. Big girls, and even 
little ones, invited her to their houses. She 
went to different parts of England, to Franco, to 
Germany, and even to Italy, which syited her 
the best of all. And her visits were seldom 
uneventful ones, especially when there were 
masculine members in the family. Sometimes, 
indeed, they were so fall of exciting incident, 
that she was not sorry when they came to a 
termination; and one of them, an English visit, 
ended, as might have been expected, with some 
confusion and entanglement. People might 
admire her in an abstract fashion, and might 
write her to spend her holidays at their houses, 
I when Adela, or Rose, or Lotta were importunate; 
but they did not intend that their sons and heirs 


should fall madly in love with her, and make her 

rash, headstrong offers of their hearts and hands. 

This, I admit, that though the girl’s conscience 

was quite clear of all sensational misdemeanors, 

she had had her little episode. Beyond this, no 

further explanation is necessary at present, save 

the trifling one that Mademoiselle Ducloux’s 

retirement into private life had brought Tercse 

to Dvsart Court. 

\ * 

The material she found awaiting her in the 
schoolroom, the next morning, did not dismay 
her, notwithstanding its unpromising appearance. 
Master Hugh Dysart she had measured upon 
their first meeting; and the two girls were femi¬ 
nine copies of him; thin, black-eyed young 
savages, who stared at her, half in fear, half in' 
defiance, from under their heavy, ill-kept manes'. 
They were shamefully ill-dressed and neglected; 
they knew nothing, and were totally unused to 
any shadow of control. They even looked as if 
they were not well-fed, and though a keen per¬ 
ception might see in them a promise of future 
beauty, it was at present of a dark, meagre, and 
evil kind. 

“ The first thing I shall teach you,” she said to 
them, “is to exercise yotfr memories in one 
respect. You will remember that you are to 
obey me—to obey me.” And as she lightly 
rapped the table, at each of these last words, the 
stares of the young barbarians were of a kind a 
trifle quelled, and a trifle also uncomfortably 
comprehensive. 

On her way down stairs, after the morning was 
over, she met Roger, who was going out, and he 
paused, with a half laugh. 

“Well?” he remarked, suggestively. 

“It is not ill yet,” she answered. “I have 
neither beaten, nor sworn at them, and they will 
not quite forget what I have said to them.” 

“ Wait a while,” returned he, with another 
laugh. 

“ That was what I said to you, yesterday,” she 
responded. “ Wait.” 

In the afternoon, she made a new acquaintance. 
She had been strolling about the grounds, and 
returning, went into the room generally occupied 
by Lady Dysart. But Lady Dysart was not 
there. On her first entrance, she imagined the 
parlor entirely deserted, but a second later the 
sound of an unmistakable little feminine yawn 
attracted her attention to a capacious easy-chair, 
which stood with its back towards her, and upon 
whose carmine top there rested lazily a pair of 
the loveliest arms she had even seen in her life 
—arms which were plainly thrown above some¬ 
body’s head, and so folded in a very height of 
indolence. 
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They were such exquisite arms, indeed, that 
for a moment she could only stand, and look at 
them, regarding their large, white beauty with a 
species of wonder and admiration. Finally, 
however, some involuntary movement on her 
part disturbed their owner, who accordingly 
rose, without any unnecessary hurry, and turned 
round to confront her. 

“Ah!” she said, with slow complacence. “I 
thought it must bo Roger.” * 

Certainly, she fairly fulfilled the promise the 
arms had given. She almost stArtled Terese with 
the grandeur of her curves, and tho peculiarities 
of her style. She was, in fact, a creature of 
superb dimensions, and the long, white merino 
dress she wore, simply girded at the waist by a 
black velvet band, gave her quite a classical and 
goddess-like appearance. Otherwise, however, 
Bhe was anything but a classical young lady. 
There was nothing severely correct about her. 
There was a bloom on her cheek, and a drowsi¬ 
ness in her heavenly-blue eyes, which suggested 
that she had been childishly fast asleep; her 
soft, loose, bright hair threatened to fall down 
ignominiously; in fact, altogether, she was a 
rather untidy and carelessly-attired beauty. 
And yet what a beauty she was! 

“ I thought it must be Roger,” she repeated, 
half reproachfhlly, as if Roger’s remissness 
might be Tercse’s fault.. “I was waiting for 
him. He always keeps me waiting.” 

“Does he know you are here?” Torese asked 
her. 

She settled down into her chair again, with an 
expression which might have been petulant on a 
different style of face, but which melted almost 
immediately into a slow, sweet, easy-going smile, 
as if she was not equal to the exertion of feeling 
out of humor. 

“ I don’t know,” she answered. “ One never 
does know here. I told Jekyll to tell him, as 
soon as he came in, and I asked Hugh to look 
in the park.” 

“The park is rather a large place to look in,” 
suggested Terese. 

“ Yes,” quite unmovedly. 

She let her eyes, which were of the blue of a 
convolvulus or a spring morning sky, rest upon 
Tercso, with the greatest possible serenity, not 
seeming to trouble herself at all about her 
individuality. 

“Won’t you sit down?” she said, at last. 

Terese sat down, and taking a piece of light 
work from her pocket, applied herself to it 
forthwith. She was curious, but content to wait 
patiently for further developments, feeling sure 
that this young lady would be no less frank 


than Lady Dysart, though her frankness would 
arise from very different causes. 

And so results proved. 

“ How fast you work,” she remarked, after 
the lapse of a few seconds. 

“Yes,” said Terese. 

“ Is it tiresome?” 

“ Not at all—the easiest thing in the world.” 

“ It would be tiresome to me—work of any 
kind Always is. I think,” with a gently specu¬ 
lative air, “that, perhaps, I am lazy.” 

Terese laughed outright. 

“ It is just possible,” she said. 

“Yes,” smiling, but evidently more out of 
good nature, pure and simple, than from any 
sense of the whimsical. “ Sometimes I think I 
must be lazy, I hate trouble so. I hate it so, 
that it keeps me from quarreling with people, 
and insisting on my rights. I believe I would 
rather exist without any rights at all than have 
rows about them.” 

“You must be a very delightfhl person to Kve 
with,” observed Terese. 

“ I think I ought to be,” smiling again ; “ but 
I am not sure that I am. People are so different 
in their notions, you sec. Now there is my 
sister Barbara, and I don’t know why, but she 
reminds me of you, though she is no more like 
you than a stick is like a damask rose bush. 
Barbara is energetic. She is always working, or 
scolding somebody for not working, and she 
always knows what everybody ought to do. If 
I was one of her poor people, and could hate 
any one, I believe I should hate her. She is 
charitable, you know, and she does so despise 
everybody. I am sure there is not a worm that 
crawls that she does not respect more than she 
respects me.” 

This statement of agreeable facts was made 
with so much guileless composure of manner, 
that Terese was fiurly astounded, and worked 
faster than ever. 

“Who is she?” she was saying, inwardly. 
“Who can she belong to?” 

She might have uttered the words aloud? for 
she received an indirect reply to them, the next 
moment. 

“And there is Roger. I often say to him, 
when ho is in one of his rages, particularly during 
warm weather, 1 Cousin Roger, where is the use of 
getting into a fury, and making yourself hot. It 
only makes you hot, and ends in nothing else. 1 
always try to keep as comfortable and cool as pos¬ 
sible.’ But he never listens, though he never flies 
into a fhry at me, as he does at other people.” 

“You are Mr. Dysart’s cousin?” suggested 
Terese. 
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“ Yes, from the parsonage, you know. I spend 
a great deal of time here, and always have done, 
though papa does not approve of Sir Roderick, 
of course. Nobody does, you know—nobody 
respectable.” 

“ I have never seen Sir Roderick,” said Terese. 

“ Roger is not at all like him,” with just a 
hint of readiness to defend Roger from any 
possible accusation of such unfortunate resem¬ 
blance. “ Roger is very much nicer, though he 
is not exactly proper, either. He is rough, and 
passionate, and not polite; but I like him. I 
have always liked him, ever since we were 
children together.” 

She wandered on, in this careless, amiable 
fashion, for nearly an hour, revealing all sorts of 
state secrets, without a shade of hesitation, and 
looking so simply majestic and beautifhl all the 
time, despite her almost childish inconsequence, 
that Terese found it impossible not to feel a 
negative liking for her. She talked about “ the 
parsonage,” and “Barbara,” and “papa,” and 
the “children,” and more than all the rest, of 
“ Roger,” seemingly quite unconscious that she 
had given no hint of her name, and did not 
know her companion’s. “ But it will come out 
in the end,” was Terese’s inward comment, as 
she listened. 

She had walked over to see Roger about her 
horse—one he himself had given her, sometime 
ago, she said. 

“ I want him to come, and look at her foot; 
something is wrong with it. And I dare say he 
will be a little cross about it. He always is 
when anything is the matter with her. He 
Bcolds, and says it is my fault, because I don’t 
take care of her. I wish he would come.” 

But he did not come, and at last, she could 
wait no longer. Barbara would be angry, if she 
kept dinner waiting, or worse still, would not 
let dinner wait at all, and then everything would 
be cold. So she got up, and made search for her 
hat, which was at last discovered under a side- 
taM^, and which being a picturesque, unconven¬ 
tional affair, turned up at one side with a red 
rose, proved very becoming indeed. 


J “ You will tell Roger about Kitty,” she said to 
Terese. “ Please do ! It is her left hind foot. 
And you will come to see us, won’t you ? The 
parsonage is old and tumble-down, but it is not 
as dreary as the Court. I always think the sun 
is warmer there; and there are such nice corners 
to lounge in. Barbara says I am always lounging 
in the sun, like an Italian beggar. I have al¬ 
ways thought,” with a sweet-tempered smile, 
“ that I should like to have been an Italian beg¬ 
gar. Good-afternoon.” 

But before the door had fairly closed upon her, 
she opened it again, and looked in, gracious, un¬ 
ruffled and inconsistently statuesque as ever. 

“ Ah !” she said. “ I forgot to tell you that I 
am Elizabeth Dysart.” And forthwith took her 
departure. 

Terese was attracted to the window, to watch 
Miss Dysart out of sight, and very soon saw her 
taking a short cut across the park, the long folds 
of her white dress trailing over the grass, as'if 
stains were impossible, or indifferent affairs, the 
setting sun shining on the bright, loose, untidy 
hair, the faint breeze causing her wide, open 
sleeves to flutter softly in a wing-like fashion. 

“She might be a stray goddess,” said Terese, 
“ but Burely she cannot be going far in that dress, 
unless, perhaps, the villagers are accustomed to 
the sight of young women, who look as if they 
had just left pedestals. Perhaps she will meet 
4 Roger,’ and tell him about Kitty’s left hind foot 
herself.” 

When Roger returned, however, it appeared 
that she had not met him. He came into the 
room, looking tired and out of temper, and his 
first glance about him showed him the big chair 
pushed out of its place, and on the floor near it 
a few pink petals, which had fallen from the 
goddess’ belt. 

“Some one has been here,” he said, a little 
sharply. “ Who was it ?” 

Terese looked up from her work to answer him, 
with the ghost of a smile. 

“ Your cousin,” she answered, “ Miss Elizabeth 
Dysart.” 

[to bk continued.] 


FOR AN ALBUM: A.CROSTICAL. 

BY J X N N I B JOY. 


I had «acta royal guests to make my summers fleet: I opened it a little way in doubt; and lo t 

Low. and her gorgeous train—I barred my heart ’gainst more, j Love moved upon her flower-dlsk’d scat to give yon room. 
You knocked, you called, your voice was heavenly sweet, The others smiled Assent—you entered: now I know 
As with shy glance you stood at my heart’s door. Angels find welcome ever, where Lore has her home. 
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“COMMUNE.” 


BY HART V. 

I. 

It was the spring of 1871. The second siege 
of Paris had ended, the Commune had fallen, and 
the troops of Thiers, at last, were in full posses¬ 
sion of the city. People who had fled from the 
mad slaughter, inaugurated by the insurgents, 
were everywhere returning to their homes. The 
arrests of the women who had fired houses with 
petroleum, the Petroleuse , as they were called, 
and of others outlawed by similar crimes, still 
went on. Not a day passed, but hundreds of 
these misguided offenders, caught, often red- 
handed, were deported to Cayenne. Short and 
speedy was the trial; often there was no trial at 
all. Sometimes, even innocent persons, found 
in suspected localities, shared the punishment of 
the guilty ; for conquered and conquerors alike 
were, for the moment, crazed to madness, by the 
horrors of that hideous tragedy. 

On a bright day, early in the morning, and 
quite soon after the siege was over, a plain 
brougham, drawn by one horse, drove rapidly in J 
the direction of Belleville. At the corner of one 
of the principal streets, it drew up, and a woman, 
plainly attired, and closely veiled, alighted. 

“Wait for me, here, Pierre,” she said to the 
coachman. “ If you were to go further, you 
might attract attention, which, in the present ex¬ 
cited state of the people here, might lead to 
trouble. I can easily find the place.” 

The coachman shook his head, deprecatingly. 
He was an old family servant, who had known 
his present mistress from a child ; besides, French 
servants are allowed a familiarity denied to Eng¬ 
lish, or American, ones. He did not hesitate, 
therefore, to remonstrate. 

“ But is there no danger ?” he said. “ Suppose 
your rank is discovered—” 

“ There is no risk whatever,” answered his 
mistress, interrupting him. “ I am effectually 
disguised. No person, I am likely to meet here, j 
would take me for a hated aristocrat. And I j 
must find my dear old foster-mother, who is starv- > 
ing, with her daughter, I fear, in some one of< 
these alleys.” $ 

The Marquise de Yilleroy, at twenty-four, lmd \ 
been three years a widow. Born of an ancient j 
but impoverished family, she had been married j 
at eighteen, to a wealthy marquis, old enough to > 
bd her father. Generally, in France, these mar- j 
(50) 


SPENCER. 

i riages de convenane * are submitted to without a 
murmur; every girl, above the rank of a tradea- 
\ man’s daughter, expects them as a matter of 
| course. Moreover, until her betrothal at least, 

| she is mostly kept in a convent; sees nothing of 
l the other sex outside of her own family; and 
> has it impressed on her, from her earliest years, 
that this is the only proper method of forming a 
matrimonial alliance. Love, she is told, is im¬ 
modest, until she becomes a wife. Her parents, 
it is inculcated on her, are the only suitable per¬ 
sons to select a husband for her. For a girl, thus 
educated, to wed, without affection, is quite a dif¬ 
ferent thing from what it would be in the case of 
an English, or an American one. 

Irene La Roche, for such was her maiden 
name, married, as she was told, and as she be- 
! lieved it to be her duty; but hers was one of the 
j cases in which the marriage was entered on with 
a heavy heart. For Irene had not been brought 
up in the seclusion of a convent, but in her 
father’s old chateau in Brittainy, her uncle, the 
abbf, being her principal instructor. She had 
for her fellow-student and playmate from child¬ 
hood, her second cousin, the Vicomte Carnac. It 
is true that, after awhile, Henri went into the 
army; but his vacations were always spent at the 
chateau; for he was an orphan, and had no 
nearer relatives than the La Roches. Without 
being aware of it, the two young people fell in 
love. It was only when the marriage, which had 
been arranged for her, was announced to Irene, 
that she discovered the truth. Educated as she 
had been, she shrank from the discovery as from 
a crime; and though she submitted, suffered 
none the less. If the Vicomte had been at home, 
he would have saved her, for he nearly went mftd 
with grief and despair, when he heard the news; 
but he was absent in Algiers with his regiment, 
and only received intelligence of the marriage, 
when it was too late. 

Fortunately the old marquis did not live long. 
W’hen Irene was twenty-one, he died, leaving no 
children. One of his list acts was to bequeath 
to his widow all the property, which was con¬ 
siderable, under his control. Perhaps he had, 
at lost, begun to suspect the truth, and as an 
honorable man, wished to indemnify her, as far 
as lie could, for what she had suffered. “ You 
have been very good to me, my child,” were al- 
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most his last words, as he held her hand in his, 
“and have*made the last years of an old man 
happy. God bless you, and send you a brighter 
lot, and—good-bye!” And so he died, chivalric 
to the last, like his far-away, Crusading ancestor, 
who had fallen at Damietta, when Saint Louis 
had to yield himself prisoner to the infidel. 

The reader will guess the sequel. The cousins 
met again; the old intimacy was renewed; and 
they knew their hearts by this time. It was 
arranged that, at the end of two years’ mourning, 
they should be married. But just as that period 
was about to expire, war was declared with 
Germany, and Henri was ordered, with his 
regiment, to the frontier. Then followed the 
siege of Paris by the Prussians; its surrender; 
the rising of the Commune; the second siege; 
and the capture of the city by the troops of Thiers. 

During these terrible months, Irene had seen 
Henri only twice, the last time being just before 
the second fall of Paris. It had then been 
arranged that the marriage should occur soon 
after the city was taken. ^he vicomte, mean¬ 
time, had resigned from the army, in order to be 
elected a member of the legislature. “ I can be 
of more service to my country, now, as deputy 
than as a soldier,” he said; and accordingly he 
had gone down to Brittany, to secure a scat, in 
the place of one vacated by the death of a mem¬ 
ber. The marquise, meantime, took up her 
residence in her hotel, in the Rue Honore, and 
began preparations for tho. wedding. Then it 
was that she bethought her to enquire after her 
foster-sister, who had become a modtite, and whom 
she now heard was starving, somewhero in Belle¬ 
ville. “I will seek her out,” she said, “and 
give her work ; poor Marie! and the dear foster- 
mother with her.” With this noble purpose in 
view, she had assumed a plain dress, like that of 
an ordinary Parisian woman, as we have seen, 
and driven to Belleville, the headquarters, as our 
readers, doubtless, are aware, of tho disaffected. 

She was superlatively happy. Life, at last, 
was brilliant with sunshine. Youth, wealth and 
love all were hers. What more could she de¬ 
sire ? “ What good could not she and Henri do,” 

she said to herself, “ among their tenants in Brit¬ 
tany?” Her lot was so blessed, she wished 
blessedness for everyone. The dull quarter to 
which she had come, with its tall, forbidding- 
looking houses, appeared like a very paradise. 
She tripped on, with a step as light as at seven¬ 
teen, and a heart that sang songs of silent thank¬ 
fulness as she went. She did not even notice, in 
her happiness, how deserted the streets were, or 
that the few persons she met avoided her, skulk¬ 
ing out of sight as if things of evil omen. She 


only woke from her half-ecstacy when she turned 
into the miserable side-street. 

“ This is it,” she said, looking around. “ Rue 
Tournelles, No. 9. Ah 1 here it is.” 

She advanced to the door, but was surprised 
to find no portress. 

“It is on the fourth floor,” she said, glancing 
up the steep staircase. “ Strange that no one is 
about, whom I can question. I shall have to go 
up myself, to enquire.” 

She drew her skirts daintily about her, with a 
grace that would have betrayed her high-breeding, 
in spite of her plain dress, if any one familiar 
with courts had been there. Then she began 
quickly to ascend the stairs. She reached the 
fourth story, breathless. 

But she knocked in vain, at the door of the 
room she sought. Looking around to see if any 
one could be found, she discerned an old woman, 
on the landing above, glaring down. 

“They’ve been gone, these three days,” said 
the woman, “ and nobody knows where. What 
are you, or those like you, doing here?” 

Before Irene could reply to this strange ad¬ 
dress, there came a sound of hurried feet on the 
stairs below, and a body of gmd armes , headed by an 
officer, filled each landing. In a moment more she 
heard the men knocking on the doors, and imme¬ 
diately after, as the knocking appeared to be dis¬ 
regarded, the crash of the doors followed. Then 
came shrieks and curses, as men and women were 
dragged forth. In the midst of this uproar, and 
while Irene was still contemplating the commotion, 
and wondering, in a sort of dazed way, what it 
could all mean, her own landing was invaded, and 
a heavy hand was laid on her shoulder. 

“ In the name of the law,” said the sergeant. 

The marquise drew herself haughtily away 
from the touch, all the blood of her proud 
ancestors surging up to her cheeks. 

“What do you mean?” she cried. “Have a 
care whom you insult.” 

The officer laughed, scornfully. “ Come, come, 
no airs,” ho said. “ I mean to arrest you—” 

“Arrest 

“Certainly. No fuss, now ; but come quietly 
along.” He put out his hand towards her again. 

She drew back more haughtily, if possible, 
than before. 

“ Don’t dare to touch me,” she commanded. 
“Do you know who lam?” 

The man’8 only answer was another laugh, 
that was accompanied by a look indescribably 
Insolent. 

“ I am the Marquise de Villeroy,” said Irene. 

“ See here,” replied the officer. “ That dodge 
won’t do. Every Petroleuse , nearly, that we 
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arrest now, calls herself a countess, or a duchess, 
to make us believe she’s innocent. The trick is 
played out.” 

“A Pelroleute! Do you take me for one of 
those horrible incendiaries ?” 

“ You play your part well,” retorted the officer j 
“ you have probably been an actress; but I tell 
you again, it won’t do. We know that this house 
has been a regular den of Communists, men and 
women both, and the women worse than the 
men. We’ve trapped you all, at last.” 

“Good God,” cried Irene, clasping her hands, 
and for the first time, realizing her peril, “la 
Communist!” 

But immediately she rallied. She came of a 
race that never flinched in face of danger. 

“ I demand to be taken before your superior 
officer, before some court; I demand to have 
witnesses sent for, in order to be identified; I 
appeal—” 

“Come, come,” cried the officer, losing all 
temper, and rudely seizing her by the shoulder, 
“we’ve had enough of this. If we took every 
Pctroleuse before a court, the judges wouldn’t get 
through, till the Day of Judgment. No, we 
make shorter and sharper work of them. Here, 
Jean, Roberts, take hold of her, one on each 
side, and bring her along, and make them all 
fall in. We’ll march the gang, at once, to prison, 
and start them for the convict ships, to-morrow; 
that is, unless some of them are shot first.” 


II. 

The old coachman waited for his mistress, hour 
after hour, but in vain. Noon struck; the 
afternoon waned away; the twilight came. Next, 
the* street-lamps were lit, stretching, in a long 
line of light, down the broad avenue. Still the 
marquise did not come. It was impossible for 
him, meantime, to loave his horse. Continually, 
he accosted the passers-by with questions, but 
no one had seen the lady he described, or heard 
of her. Towards the middle of the afternoon, 
he was told that a raid had been made, in some 
streets near, and a large number of Communists 
arrested; but he did not connect this, in any way, 
with the disappearance of his mistress. The 
conclusion he finally came to was that she must 
have been waylaid, and murdered. 

At lost, long after dark, he abandoned his | 
post, and returned to the Rue Honors, to consult j 
his fellow-servants. But they were simple rus- < 
tics like himself, who had come up to Paris, from j 
the ch&tcau, and knew nothing of the ways of! 
the great city. Neither the butler, nor the cook, { 
could give him any advice. Ail were equally j 
bewildered. > 


“ I ought to have refused to let her out of my 
sight,” said the old coachman, with.tears. “ It 
is all my feult. I have known her since she 
was a baby on her mother’s knee. Would that 
the vicomte was here!” 

The mention of the vicomte suggested to the 
butler a gleam of hope. “ Let ub send for him,” 
he said. “Yes,” answered the cook, “write.” 
“How little you know,” replied the butler, 
pompously; “ the telegraph is the thing; that is 
twice as quick.” So the \icomte was telegraphed 
for. “ But it will two days before he can get 
here,” said the butler; “ alas, alas!” 

Meantime, Irene, lost in a mob of prisoners, 
was being marched to the temporary jail pro¬ 
vided for convicts. As the procession passed 
along the streets, it was joined by other captives, 
for the raid had been a thorough one, and before 
long, the numbers arrested reached a hundred 
and more. All ages, and both sexes, were 
huddled together in this motley crowd. There 
was the old hag, who had looked down on Irene 
from the fifth story ; and there were young girls, 
hardly out of childhood, but still old in vice. 
There were gray-headed men, with faces besotted 
with drink ; and youths just verging on manhood, 
but with the low, beetling brows of generations 
of inherited passion and crime. Among the 
misguided Communists, there were, perhaps, 
some who were actuated by noble ideas, however 
visionary ; but there* were none of these in that 
sad procession; for there, only the thief was 
seen, or the drunkard, or the assassin, in short, 
human nature in its lowest and most bestial state. 
The very contact with such characters brought up, 
as she had been, made Irene shudder with horror. 

Arrived at the gloomy edifice, which had been 
set apart for a temporary jail, the prisoners were 
divided; the men being told off into one vast 
hall, the women into another. Before being 
thrust into this crowded and stifling apartment, 
Irene made another appeal for liberty. This 
| time it was the jailer she addressed. 

| But that functionary, on hearing what she had 
| to say, only shook' his head. He did not look 
j like a hard-hearted man, or an unjust one, and 
that was why Irene had addressed him, rather 
than the new officer in command. But the 
atrocities of the Communists had been so great, 
the horror of them was so universal, that, for 
the time, even the best men lost their balance, 
and were cruel and vindictive. 

“But I am the Marquise de Villeroy,” she 
urged. “You have only to send to my hotel, in 
the Rue St. Honore, and the servants will testify 
to it. Do not, I beseech you, thrust me in here, 
with these wretches.” 
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“ Ma foi! She looks like a marquise, don’t 
she?” cried a virago, who had overheard her, 
interposing, with arms a-kimbo. ** It is the dress 
of an aristocrat/* contemptuously, “is it not? 
I hate all aristocrats ; but they do one thing well, 
at least; they dress richly; they don’t go about 
masquerading in shop-girl’s clothes.” 

“ There, go away, and leave her alone,” said 
the jailer, pushing the virago aside. 

“You will send then?” began Irene. “You 
will ask—” 

“No, I won’t, and I haven’t the time; it 
would be as much as my place was worth. But 
that’s no reason why this she-devil should insult 
you.” 

“ My friends will pay you handsomely. They 
will make you comfortable for life,” breathlessly 
cried Irene, taking him by the sleeve. “ In the 
name of the Holy Virgin, 1 implore—” 

“ Tut, tut,” retorted the man, shaking her off, 
“ don’t talk nonsense. You look as if you could 
make me comfortable for life, don’t you? The 
hag was right. Marquises don’t dress like you. 
There! You force me to be rude.” 

He thrust her from him, shut the door, and 
double-locked it. Keeling backwards, Irene 
staggered against the virago, who stepped aside, 
and with a mocking curtesy, said: 

“Madame le Marquise is drunk, she cannot 
keep hen feet. Come here all, and look at 
madame.” 

They crowded around Irene, old and young, 
all in the guise of women, not one a woman at 
heart any longer. Her assertion of rank, 
repeated from one to another, was hailed with 
shouts of derision. No one believed her; but 
they hated her none the less; they hated her, 
the more, because she thus seemed to disown 
them. They hustled her here and there; they 
turned her around and around, “to see,” as 
they said, “what an aristocrat looked like;” 
they curtesied before her, holding wide out their 
skirts, and stooping to the very ground, with 
Satiric speech and laughter. “ Will Madame le 
Marquise be served ?” they cried. “ Call 
Madame le Marquise’s carriage?” “Ha! his 
majesty, the emperor,” and at the name a howl 
of rage went up, “ is waiting to give audience to 
Madame le Marquise.” 

Irene made no reply, in words, to these 
assaults. She held her hands up in front of her 
fece to protect herself, and retreated to a corner. 
Think of her situation! Tenderly, luxuriously 
nurtured, and now beset by this vile crew. She 
heard coarse words whose meaning she did not 
understand even. The feces all around her were 
such only as are seen in nightmare dreams. She 


could think of nothing living so horrible, unless 
to be in a madhouse, and at the mercy of its 
frantic inmates. 

The virago, who had first led the assault, had, 
meantime, seized Irene by the shoulder, to drag 
her from her corner. In doing this, the sleeve 
gave way, and through the rent, the delicate 
cambric of her under-garment was seen. 

“ Ah, ha!” cried the virago, “ the truth is out, 
at last. She is some lady’s maid, who has stolen 
the under-clothing of her mistress.” 

“Or worse,” howled another, thrusting her 
finger at her, with a leer. “ Some cast-off—” 

All the pride of Irene’s long-descended ances¬ 
try blazed up. She turned on this speaker a 
look of withering scorn. She could not have 
helped it, even if she had known that, the next 
instant, she would die for it. 

“ You needn’t look at me, like that,” shouted 
the woman, darting at Irene’s face, with nails 
that were as large and sharp as the talons of a 
vulture. “ I am an honest woman, I would have 
you know, and not some fine aristocrat’s leman, 
like others. A pretty thing for you to look down 
on us! You are a traitor, and ought to die. 
Let us ourselves do justice on her,” she cried, 
turning to the others. “ Liberty, egalitf, fratemilS. 
Houp-la!” 

“ No, no,” said the elder virago, interposing, 
with a sardonic laugh; “they’ll save us the 
trouble, if we wait till to-morrow. We’ll tell 
them what a Petroleum she has been. Do you 
know, Madame le Marquise,” with another mock¬ 
ing curtesy to her, “ what they do with such as 
you?” 

Irene, for answer, only shrank closer into her 
corner, and drew her torn dress together over her 
shoulder. If there had been a single heart there 
that had not long before been hardened into cal¬ 
lousness, it would have been melted into pity. 

“They do this,” said the virago, pushing close 
up to Irene, who pressed herself flat against the 
wall, to avoid the hag. “They’ll put you up 
against a wall, just as you have put yourself now, 
only with your face to it, for you’ll not have the 
courage to look at them, and then the soldiers 
stand off a piece-, and present their guns—so,” 
imitating the levelling of muskets, “ and ping— 
ping—all is over!” 

Irene clasped her hands before her eyes, sliud- 
deringly, while the virago and her crew howled 
with delight. “ Yes, my dainty little marquise,” 
added her tormentor, with a last curtesy, 
“that’s the way they’ll fix you, to-morrow.” 
And a roar of triumphant laughter echoed her 
words. 

But the mob of raging women, infuriated, not 
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less by their own peril, than by the serene and ; 
lofty pride of their victim, grew, at last, tired, j 
and left Irene to herself. She crouched down in j 
her corner, chilled with cold, hungry with long : 
fasting, feeling degraded in spite of herself, by i 
these vile associates, and began again to think of I 
her situation. j 

Yes ! it was not improbable that she would be | 
shot, to-morrow, and without trial. She had j 
heard of numerous such instances. Always, j 
when caught red-handed, the Communists were j 
thus shot. Often, even when not so caught, they i 
were, on the accusation of accomplices or pre- j 
tended witnesses, summarily executed in the I 
same way. And here were these women, one I 
and all, ready to swear against her! What hope | 
of escape was there? “ Oh! if only Jlenri knew j 
—if only I could get word to him,” she moaned, 
rocking herself to and fro; and she pressed her 
hands against her eyes, to keep back her tears, 
lest her tormentors should see her weakness. 

Morning at last came. A scanty breakfast was 
served out to the prisoners. Irene could not eat, 
although faint with hunger. The coarse fare ab¬ 
solutely repelled her. The women were then 
told to file out through the door. An order has 
come for your deportation,” said the turnkey, 
“ and you are to march at once. Come, hurry 
up! What are you waiting for, you—you—” 

“ Oh, it’s the marquise—Madame le Marquise,” 
said the old virago, tauntingly, turning around. 

“ I told her she was to be shot, for never was 
there such a Petroleu&e , and she’s waiting, you 
know, for the executioners.” 

“Get on with you, you old hag,” said the 
jailer, thrusting the virago away. “Can’t you 
let the woman alone ? What, is she drunk ?. Has 
she had absinthe hidden on her person ?” 

For Irene was tottering, as if she would fall. 
She had, when the jailer first addressed her, 
started forward, with clasped hands, to make a 
last appeal to his humanity; but the virago had in¬ 
terrupted her; and now the words, not less than 
the inexorable manner of the custodian, con¬ 
vinced her that her prayer would be in vain. No 
wonder she staggered and was faint. 

“ Here, two of you women take her by the arm, 
one on each side; and stay, put her in the middle 
of the gang—so ; and now forward, march !” 

The terrible procession filed out. What with 
the ingrained brutality of all but Irene, and what 
with the night of suspense, which, in spite of 
their attempts at jest, had been one of terror, the 
women looked, one and all, like losts spirits, wild 
with rage and despair. They acted, too, as such. 

They knew now their doom, and that there was 
no hope; and to many of them exile was even 


worse than death. Some tried to hide their 
emotions by singing songs of the Commune, wild, 
frantic melodies, with wilder words; some 
laughed, half idiotically; some cursed, yes ! even 
though women ; some danced, as if going to a fes¬ 
tival. It was horrible. And Irene, half-fainting, 
and dragged, rather than led along, looked, with 
her soiled and torn dress, her scarred face, and 
her aspect of utter hopelessness, hardly less de¬ 
graded and abhorrent than the rest. 

The procession filled the middle of the street, 
files of soldiers walking on each side, and a 
strong guard preceding and following. It was so 
early, that few people were abroad, and those 
who were, turned shuddering away. 

The fresh air, notwithstanding all she had 
suffered, and was still suffering, gradually 
revived Irene. At first, her eyes *had been cast 
on the ground, in despair. Now, she lifted them, 
wearily, and looked around. 

A church was directly in front, with a wide 
flight of steps leading up to its doorway, and 
just as the procession reached it, and was about 
to turn down a side-street, Irene became conscious 
of two gentlemen, who had taken refuge op the 
steps, to avoid the throng. One was a 4hort, 
stout man, with spectacles; he was well advanced 
in years, and was talking earnestly. The o&her 
was tall and soldierly, still in the prime of eatly 
manhood, and was listening intently. This ope 
—could it be ? Yes! Oh, blessed sight, it wW 
Henri! ( 

Irene had thought him hundreds of miles awayl 
down in Brittany. But here he was, only a few^ 
feet distant! God had answered her prayer. 
In a moment more she would be free. She had 
only to call, he had only to recognize her. 

“ Henri I Henri!” she cried. 

As she spoke, she tried to break from the 
women who held her by either arm. 

But amid the songs, and wild laughter, and 
mad shouts of the half-insane procession, her 
appeal was unheard. The vioomte continued to 
listen to his companion, and did not even lift 
his eyes. 

“ Henri! Henri!” 

Her heart was in her throat, almost choking 
her; for now they were opposite the church 
| steps, and still he had not heard her. 

| “Henri!” 

| Her voice rose to a scream. 

Still the vicomte stood, without raising his 
eyes. He heard, in a dreamy sort of way, the 
I tramp of the prisoners, and what seemed to him 
[ their demonical laughter; and with every instinct 
; revolting at the scene, he studiously refrained 
: from looking up. 
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«Henri 1 Henri I” \ “Surely,” cried the vicomte, “some one 

The cry, hoarse 'with despair, cut sharp and | called, * Henri ?’ And from the midst of that 

high through the noises of the crowd. It had j horrible mob.” 

already attracted the attention of the nearest j “ I heard some mad woman shriek,” answered 
officer, and now, at this repetition of it, he ? his companion. “ But I couldn’t make out what 
rushed up, with drawn sword. \ she said.” 

“Is that woman mad?” he cried. “We’ll < “No, the thing is impossible,” continued the 

make short work of her,” with an oath. “ Mon j vicomte. “ Yet—there again—and this time it is 
Dieu t how she howls I” \ Carnac. Great God—” 

“ Henri ! Henri 1 Camadl" j As he spoke, he broke away. 

Irene had torn herself loose: her bonnet hav- \ “ You will get into 'trouble,” said his compan- 

ing fallen off, her tresses were streaming wildly: ! ion, following. “ Fortunately, they know me .” 
her arms were extended frantically towards the j Breathlessly, the vicomte dashed down the 
church. To a stranger, who did not know her < steps. Breathlessly he forced his way through 
tragedy, she looked like some mad Moenad. \ the crowd, which had come to a sudden halt. 

Tramp, tramp went the procession. That Some one has fainted,” said one. “Some 
part, in which Irene was, had already passed the \ woman gone mad with despair,” said a soldier, 
church, and had turned down the side-street. j with a shrug. In a moment, the vicomte had 


She was looking back, with outstretched arms, 
still frantically calling her lover’s name, when the 
officer, pushing his way through the throng of 
prisoners, reached her, and put his hands 
roughly on her mouth to gag her. 

“ Carnac! Carnac /” she cried, with one, last 
despairing shriek, that rose to the very heavens. 

Then the brutal hand of the officer was on 
her throat, and she knew that all hope was gone. 
Her lover had not once looked up. 


gained the centre of the crowd, the soldiers 
making way, less for him than for the little 
man behind him, whom all seemed to know. 

A moment more, and Irene’s prostrate form 
was before him. He knew the slender, graceful 
figure; the delicate complexion; the high-bred 
features—notwithstanding the torn dress, the 
scarred face, the dishevelled hair. 

“Great heavens,” he cried, almost frantic, 
“ what does this mean ? Stand back. It is the 


She threw up her hands, gave a choked cry, 5 Marquise de Villeroy, my betrothed.” 
and sank, senseless, on the ground. j As he spoke he stooped, and taking Irene’s 

- | lifeless form in his arms, looked up, defiantly, at 

III. | the officer. 

The great statesman, who had been conversing j The vicomte’s emotion, his air of authority, 
with the vicomte, was endeavoring to convince \ his confirmation of Irene’s statement, carried 
the latter, that a republic was the only thing, at \ conviction to the crowd, which fell back. Even 
present, possible for France. “ You are a legiti- \ those vile wretches were awed, 
mist, by the traditions of your family,” he said, j Only the officer remained untouched, ne be- 
“though not an impracticable one; and, there- ! gan, pompously: 
fore, I appeal to you. You can exercise great i “ I would have you know—” 
influence among the deputies, especially those i But he never finished the sentence. The 
from Brittany. .It is for this l have beat up \ vicomte’s companion had now reached Irene’s 
your quarters, as you would say in the army, < side, and the moment the officer saw this new 
early in the day; and have asked you to walk j intruder, he fell back, abashed, taking off his cap. 
with me to the station, on your way to Versailles. ! “ J fon Dieu /” cried the great statesman. 

But I shall have to stop, I’m afraid, till these j stooping oveV Irene, his voice shaking with 
prisoners have passed. Aren’t their wild outcries j horror, “ it is the Marquise de Villeroy. How did 
terrible? One hardly knows whether most to \ she come here? What does it mean?” 
pity or abhor the wretches.” j He turned, sternly, to the officer. The latter 

“ Abhor their principles and conduct, but pity | cowered befbre him. “ I—I—was only obeying 
them individually,” said the vicomte. “Poor, j orders,” he stammered, “and we thought her—we 
deluded—” j were told—” 

He stopped, suddenly, and grasped his com- \ “ Never mind what you thought, or were told,” 

panion’s arm. The end of the procession was, \ interrupted the intruder, sternly. “ I will see to 
at that moment, wheeling around the corner. J all that. Make way, there. Vicomte, follow me.” 
The steady tramp of the soldiery that brought up \ The vicomte bore his precious burden around 
its rear, was already beginning to predominate j the corner, and paused at the foot of the church 
over the songs, and laughter, and shrieks. i steps. A cab was passing, and he hailed it. 
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“Her hotel is but a short distance off,” he < 
said, hurriedly, “ and it would be better to take j 
her there, at once, where she can have her own 
maid. I think she is coming to, even now.” 

“Then I will go,” answered the great states¬ 
man, “ but I will send, this evening, to know how 
she is. Poor child!” 

He bowed and left, and as he went down the 
broad avenue, he heard, fVom the side street, the 
tramp of the procession, which had again begun 
to move, and over all, the songs, and laughter, 
and curses, and horrible din. 

The cab had hardly started, when Irene faintly 
opened her eyes. But she was still bewildered. 
She only recognized Henri in a confused way. 

“It is over then,” she whispered, clinging to 
him. “I am in heaven—and with you—ok! 
Henri—” 

Then she fainted away again, this time with 
joy. She did not revive until they reached her 
hotel, and her cousin had carried her in, and laid 
her on a lounge, in her own salon. Here she 
heaved a deep sigh, and opened her eyes, and 
recognized them all, one by one—Henri kneeling 
beside her as he chafed her hands, her maid 
weeping over her, os she bathed Irene’s forehead, 
and the old butler, standing a little way off, his 
gray head shaking,*with emotion, os in palsy. 

“ Wlmt is it ? Why do you all look so at me ?” 
said Irene. “ Ah, I remember. I have had a bad 
dream.” She shivered, like one struck by a sud¬ 
den chill, and glanced around, as if dreading to 
see horrible spectres. 

“ It is all over. It will never come again,” said 
Henri, soothingly. “ You are safe now. When 
you are rested, you can tell us ail about it.” 

“ Oh!” replied Irene, with another shiver, 
“ the vile women, the loathsome words. Are you 
sure it will never come back?” 

They quieted her at last. A physician had 
been sent for, and now arrived, and when he had 
given her a sleeping potion she sank into slumber, 
her hand close clasping that of Henri. They had 
proposed to carry her to her chamber; but she 


clung to that hand, as if, without it, there was no 
safety; and the medical man had said, “ Best so, 
best so; let her sleep here, and holding to it: it 
will do her more good than all my pharmacy.” 

It was a long time before Irene recovered en¬ 
tirely from the shock of that awftil day and 
\ night. But when she had become strong enough 
j to bear the journey down to Brittany, and when 
she began to mix among the dependents she had 
known from childhood; when she walked in the 
woods where she had sought for wild-flowers as 
a girl; then the bloom came back again to her 

< cheeks and the elasticity to her step. 

j The vicomte’s election had been arranged 
| sooner than he had expeoted; and he hod hur- 

< rial to Paris at once, arriving at dawn. He had 
\ first, however, to go to Versailles, before he could 
j seek Irene. But fbr the accident of meeting her, 

{they might never have seen each other again. Of 
{ course, he had received no telegram. 

! The marriage took place as originally arranged, 

| and though the duties of the vicomte called him 
f often to Versailles, and Irene always accom- 
| ponied him, yet the chief part of her life has been 
spent in Brittany, where her wealth enables her 
to ameliorate the condition of scores of her 
father’s people, and also to restore, in great mea- 
j sure, her ancestral home. 

< She has two sons and a daughter. The elder 
1 boy will inherit his father's title, and half the 
| property, and the younger the chateau and de- 
j pendencies of his mother. The daughter, though 
J still only an infant, is, in the fond opinion of her 
\ doting parents, reserved for some exceptionally 
| high and happy destiny in marriage; and we are 

quite sure she will deserve it, if she grows up to 
resemble Irene. 

This is no fancy sketch. We literally “ tell the 
tale as ’twas told to us,” except that we have sub¬ 
stituted fictitious names for real ones. Alas, it 
is only one of a hundred others that ended far 
more tragically, at that awftil time. The world 
will never know half the horrors of Thb 
Comm unb. 


MY LOVE. 

DT X ABY MIDDLBMOBB. 


Nightingale that (ingest, 

Glad, blithe-hearted thing, 
Flitting hither, thither, 

In the summer weather, 

On untiring wing, 

Shouhlst thou hear my darling's 
Voice, so sweet, so low— 

Hear hor lightsome laughter?; 


Surely, ever after, 

Envy thou wouldst know! 

Rare red rose that reign est, 
Queen of the parterre, 
Half thy sweetness failest. 
Half thy beauty palest. 
When my love is near! 
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A yellow glory bathes the whole landscape. 
Every object is so completely permeated thereby, 
drowned therein, that even the twin cypresses, 
which keep guard down by the gates, look more 
like golden fountains than their ordinary solemn 
selves. It is Florence at her best. 

Fields and woods quiver with an amber radiance. 
The stretch of highway is a band of dazzling 
light. The river in the mid distance is a halo. 
Miles beyond, appears a sweep of burnished roofs 
and glittering walls, with Giotto’s tower and the 
vast dome of the cathedral rising in the centre; 
while on the height above, San Miniato’s church 
seems floating in space, glorified, transfigured. 

The great villa is still as an enchanted palace. 
The silence would be oppressive, were it not for 
the chime of the fountain in the court; and that 
resembles rather the echo of silver bells, ringing 
somewhere up in heaven, than any earthly sound. 
The very cicalas are dumb. The nightingales, 
that live in the wood at the back of the house, 
are voiceless, though as a rule they sing all day 
amid its twilight; but the glory has flooded even 
those shadowy recesses, hushed the nightingales, 
and astonished the faun, who watches there in 
his cold, white marble, with his finger on his 
laughing lips. 

The ground floor of the villa is almost entirely 
given up to a vast entranoe-hall, that is paved 
and lined with spotless marble, and adorned by 
marvellous frescoes that Filippino Lippi painted ; 
a stately range of bluish-gray pillars on either 
side, giving the place a solemn, temple-like ap¬ 
pearance, which is increased by statues of an¬ 
tique geds, whose atone semblances, carved by 
inspired hands, are left to us as memorials of a 
faith which the world has outgrown and forsaken. 

The bronze doors are i^jar. The gates of the 
court-yard are set wide, an l frame in the picture 
of plain and river, and San Miniato’s hill. Elinor 
Dane sits where she can look out across the land¬ 
scape—sits motionless as the gods in their niches, 
or as if she were the priestess of the temple which 
they guard; sits and dreams, with open eyes, 
seeing the beauty and the present scene, yet en¬ 
grossed by a vision more real than aught about. 
The old home across the seas—the old life—the 
old hopes and aims—ay, the old love, and its 
happiness, and the bitter pain—they have all 
come up and hold her fast in their thrall I 


She is not given to such weakness, poet though 
she be. The sternest offspring of Common-sense 
and Common-place, who ever despised poetry, 
could not more carefully ignore such visionary 
folly than it is her habit to do. 

She has everything this world can give, except 
the one thing, which could make her gifts worth 
possession. She is so beautiful, that many a 
man has made a pilgrimage to Dante’s city, just 
to drive himself mad by the sight of that loveli¬ 
ness, which he had again and again sworn to his 
soul he would avoid forever. She is so famous, 
that fanciful young people, bringing their enthu¬ 
siasm to be heightened by the Italian air, stray 
out to look at the house where she lives, with the 
same tender awe which stirs their souls when 
they gaze at the ancient palace, which is sancti¬ 
fied by the memory of England's greatest wpman. 
She is so rich that society—that blindest, stupidest, 
most superstitious devotee—is eager to put its neck 
under her foot, and grins a ghastly smile, through 
its paint, in abject effort to ingratiate itself in 
her favor. She proves a very unsatisfactory deity. 
Society has difficulty to win so much as a glance, in 
answer to its prayers; but it is all the more devout, 
for that very reason. To be sure, it solaces it¬ 
self for her indifference by gossip and scandal; but 
these do not interfere with its worship, any more 
than the habit, which the Neapolitans have of oc¬ 
casionally spattering Saint Januarius’s statue with 
mud, weakens their cult for the priestly martyr. 

All this Elinor Dane possesses, and yet is not 
happy. Many people would say that, having so 
much, she ought to be content; but all her 
beauty, her fame, her riches, only render the 
real want more apparent, just os a stained carpet 
would look still uglier in a gorgeously furnished 
room, than in a meagre chamber, or a weed more 
unsightly in a garden of beautiful flowers, than 
in a bare, arid field. Ah! she lacks something 
to fill her heart. Only love can do that, though 
we try all sorts of makeshifts to supply its place, 
from pleasure to duty, according to our natural 
tastes, or the necessities of our lives. But the 
pain and dreariuess are not banished by either. 
Our eyes see them all the while, whether wo 
feast with epicureans, or watch by the sick and 
needy; there they are to haunt us, like skeletons 
showing through the veil, under which we have 
tried to conceal their grim awfulness. 

( 57 ) 
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What set Elinor dreaming of those old memories, 
from which, as a rule, she keeps her gaze so care¬ 
fully averted ? Ah, yes, she knows now I She 
has roused herself for an instant from her revery 
to recall its cause. 

This morning she drove into Florence, and went 
to the Pitti Gallery, to spend an hour with her 
pictures. In the great room, where St. Mark 
sits wrapped in prophetic vision, while Del Sarto’s 
Lucrezia watches him with a scornful smile on 
her cold, beautiful mouth, and the Women at the 
Sepulchre stand unconscious of both, Elinor came 
suddenly upon two young people straying about 
—two strangers—so occupied with each other, 
that they neither noticed her, nor the marvels 
they had come to study. Such a youthful, blest 
couple, wrapped in the opening loveliness of their 
bewildering dream, one needed only to glance in 
their faces to be sure of that! Their hearts had 
just spoken; there was neither earth, nor past, 
nor future visible to them; just heaven and they 
alone therein! 

She watched them, at first with a sort of 
pleasure, then with pity, then pain. Then she 
took herself and her suffering away. It seemed 
wrong to let so black a shadow hover near their 
elysium, unconscious as they were of its presence. 

She had seen enough, for one morning, ay 1 too 
much. So she returned sadly to her empty home; 
and for hours she has been seated in the entrance 
to her silent dwelling, gazing out upon the lovely 
scene, that has only made a background, against 
which the events of her past life have trooped 
slowly by, in weird, ghostly procession. 

She sees the phantom of her childhood—the 
shy, morbid, visionary little creature, that lived 
like an alien beside her own fhthcr’s hearth, as 
misplaced and unappreciated as a Bong-bird, 
dropped by accident in the nest of a family of 
chattering daws. Had there been any possibility 
of the father’s ever attaching himself to this 
odd fledgling, the step-mother stands between 
and prevents it; she hated Elinor’s mother, and 
she hates the dead woman’s child, all the more 
because she is childless herself. Unnatural ns it 
sounds, the one pleasant memory of those early 
days is connected with her father's death bed. 
During his final illness, he will have her beside 
him; partially wandering in his mind, as he is, 
he knows her; knows her even when he does not 
recognize the wretched wife, who, whatever her 
faults, at least loved him with the full passion of 
her fierce, untamed nature. She cannot come 
between them now; she has to stand aloof, and 
unheeded; “ Amy’s little one” is all the world 
to him ; his last glance for her; his last words 
the utterance of her name. 


After his death, life becomes somewhat more 
gracious to the child. Human nature is so full 
of inexplicable contradictions, that it would be 
idle to wonder how it could be so, but once a 
widow, the step-mother remembers that Elinor is 
the daughter of the man she adored, and the 
child possesses a certain attraction for her, 
though all the while she cannot forgive her for 
being “Amy’s little one.” But whether in a 
mood to love or hate, she torments her charge 
always, and is most exacting and unreasonable 
when a spasm of remorseful tenderness seizes 
her. 

So childhood drifts on. When Elinor is eleven, 
Herbert North comes into her life, and from that 
time, its whole course changes—brave, handsome 
Herbert, five years older than herself, and so 
able to be her guide and counsellor as well ns her 
friend. He and his half-brother, Leonard Dane, 
are relatives of Elinor’s step-mother, and circum¬ 
stances cause them to take up their residence in 
the neighborhood; but Leonard is already a 
dashing young man, who has no thoughts to 
waste upon children. 

As she grows a little older, Elinor learns, in 
her fanciful way, to compare the effect of 
Herbert's companionship upon her existence to 
that of the sun upon a landscape hidden in mist. 
Whether against her own morbid temperament, 
or her step-mother’s injustice, he is always 
Elinor’s faithful ally; and the child’s heart and 
soul develop and push on towards blossoming, 
like a flower that has been brought from darkness, 
and placed in the June light. 

Such happy years follow! Even when Her¬ 
bert’s collegiate terms begin, there is no break; 
for they live so near the university town, that 
the pair meet daily. She positively owes her 
education to him, rather than to the governess 
whom Mrs. Seymour is shamed into employing: 
an expenditure which Bhe finds it hard to pardon 
Elinor, as she grows parsimonious with the 
years. 

But when the girl is sixteen, a change comes. 
A distant relative dies, and bequeathes Elinor a 
great fortune; and as the guardian appointed is 
a kind, sensible man, and well acquainted with 
Mrs. Seymour’s peculiarities, he takes good care 
that Elinor s home shall be made a very different 
place from what it had been, while comforts and 
luxuries depended on her step-mother’s whims. 

And now her seventeenth birthday rises. Ah, 
that day! How she had looked forward to it; 
for it is to witness Herbert’s return, after an 
absence of several weeks. It is the only time a 
separation has disturbed their peace, since the 
period when he first brought sunshine across her 
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solitary path. Herbert is twenty-two now, a 
man in every sense of the word, firm and self- 
reliant, youthful as he is. And he had found a 
sudden need of all these qualities, for a blow had 
just fallen, which must change all his hopes and 
aims, as completely as if his past had been a 
dream. 

His fortune had been in the keeping of an 
uncle, a rich and noted philanthropist, who had 
followed in the footsteps of so many of the 
prominent philanthropists of our day—employed 
charity and religion as a shield for villainy, and 
when he had ruined himself and his victims, 
put the crowning stroke to his wickedness by 
that most cowardly of crimes—suicide. 

This is the tidings which Herbert brings, telling 
his story calmly, and Elinor .listens, mute and 
frightened. His plans are already formed; he 
has obtained an opening in Australia, and he is 
going there, to follow up his fight with fortune; 
going at once; no merciful delay can be granted; 
on the morrow he must take his departure. 

Elinor is brave enough, but her courage yields 
now. 

“ Herbert!” she cries, “ Herbert!” 

The despairing wail, in which her bursting 
heart finds utterance, causes him to forget all his 
wise resolutions, his determination to depart, and 
leave his secret unspoken. He folds her in his 
arms, and pours out the story, which sounds at 
once new and yet familiar—slight marvel since 
they have been living it for years! 

“And you must go—you must?” she asks, at 
last. “ Why I, at least, am rich-—we had 
forgotten that—why should you leave me, 
Herbert ?” 

But that is impossible. She realises that he is 
right, after he explains to her that they arc too 
young to marry; that for him, at his age, to 
settle down, and live upon her fortune, would be 
a disgrace; no, he must go ; and she must prove 
her true, brave self, and help his strength with 
her own. 

Mrs. Seymour enters suddenly, and finds 
Elinor weeping ifi Herbert's embrace, and has 
difficulty to hide her angry astonishment. 

“ Margaret,” cries Elinor, calling her step¬ 
mother, according to habit, by her Christian 
name, 4 * he is going away—Herbert is going—he 
is ruined!” 

Then the dismal tale is told, and Margaret 
listens, concealing her satisfaction under a very 
pretty pretence of sympathy. She is content 
with any tiling that separates the young pair, and in 
her wisdom she reoeives, with apparent approval, 
the news of their engagement, and promises Her¬ 
bert to take tender care of his treasure, till he 


; can come back and claim her. Three years hence 
: is the time they set—three years! 

The day passes. The morrow comes. Mar¬ 
garet is very kind. She accompanies Elinor to 
the great city, so that the girl may see Herbert 
up to the moment of his sailing. Oh, that part¬ 
ing ! It is over—Herbert is gone—and when 
Elinor wakens from her swoon, she is in the 
carriage driving homeward; Margaret's arms 
are about her; Margaret’s voice is whispering 
comfort and hope; and all the while Margaret’s 
crafty mind is forming the plot which shall 
make this parting eternal, so far as the word 
can be applied to earthly things. • 

It is spring, when this sorrow falls. Before 
many weeks, Leonard Bane returns from his 
European wanderings, and condescends to pay a 
visit at the Hermitage. He is now a man nearly 
thirty, vicious, wicked, almost as completely 
wrecked in purse by his evil courses as he is in 
heart and mind; but smooth, plausible, able to 
act any part that interest may dictate, and 
handsomer even than Herbert, with his melan¬ 
choly smile, and his great, luminous, dark eyes, 
that might have belonged to a poet. 

Besides her dead husband, this cousin is the 
one human creature Margaret has ever loved. 
She knows him thoroughly—knows what his 
life has been; but by a strange ingenious per¬ 
versity, she pities, instead of blaming, and she 
means to carry the purpose she formed when 
| Elinor blossomed into an heiress; she means him 
| to become the master of this innocent girl and 
; her fortune. . 

; Months oome and go I In the lonely waiting 
|^of her;life, Elinor finds Leonard Bane’s brotherly 
\ companionship the pleasantest, most unfailing 
solace. Margaret is kind, too. Letters reach 
the girl from Herbert, and time speeds on. They 
are going to Europe. Herbert approves of the 
plan, for he trusts his brother and their cousin, 
as implicitly as Elinor has learned to do. 

So Elinor’s eighteenth birthday arrives, and 
; finds her in Paris. Leonard is there, too; his 
gifts are waiting for her when she wakes, this 
; morning. She is anxious and troubled; it is 
some time since she has received letters from 
Herbert; but one will come to-day; she is cer¬ 
tain of that. So she keeps herself cheerful, and 
after Margaret has been, in to greet her, and 
bring presents and loving wishes, she sits down 
to write to her lover. 

IIow long she remains dreaming and writing 
she never knows. Margaret is in the room again. 
Leonard is there, fdso. She has only to look in 
their faces, to know that her birthday has been 
j smitten by some awful curse. 
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“ Herbert is dead!” she cries. 

“ Not dead, but married,” they tell her. They 
show her the anuouncement in a newspaper. 
Leonard produces a letter, which he has received 
from a friend, giving the details of Herbert’s 
marriage with a wealthy heiress in Australia. 

Elinor lives—that is so great a wonder to her, at 
first I She lives. She cannot even be ill. Her 
intense pride nerves her, and she teaches her soul 
to say that she despises her false lover—nay, she 
had never loved the man himself—only an ideal to 
whom she had given his name and likeness. 

A fortnight drags past. Margaret goes to 
Dresden, to visit a friend, and Elinor remains in 
Paris. Her old governess is still with her, and 
Leonard Dane remains also. It is only a week 
later that a telegram comes from Margaret—she 
is very ill—Elinor must hasten to her at once— 
there is no time to lose—any day may be her 
last. There is barely time to make hurried 
preparations, and catch the night train. That 
very morning, Miss Liscom, the ex-governcss, 
has sprained her ankle, and cannot stir from her 
sofa; Elinor’s Normandy maid has been granted 
a holiday to visit her relatives: there is no one 
to take charge of the girl on her journey, except 
Leonard Dane. Whether she is violating any 
rule of convenance, in accepting this escort, 
Elinor is too confused and troubled to think; and 
Miss Liscom appears perfectly satisfied with the 
arrangement. 

So, that evening, they start on their journey, 
which lasts the night and tho next day. It seems 
that Margaret is at a country house, miles distant; 
there is a long drive to be taken on a dark, stormy 
evening. They reach a little hamlet; some 
accident has happened to one of the horses; there 
are no' others to be got; it appears, too, that the 
coachman has mistaken the route, and brought 
them a league out of their way. So they have to 
spend the night at the village inn, and Elinor is so 
exhausted, that even the next morning Leonard 
declares she must still rest, as he has sent a 
telegram to Margaret, and received an answer 
to say that she is better. 

But they reach their destination at. last. They 
find Margaret in bed, but much less ill than Elinor 
expected, able indeed to Bit up among her pillows, 
and indulge in violent hysterics; to upbraid 
Leonard, weep over Elinor, and protest that this 
unheard of journey, under his escort, will blast 
her darling’8 reputation forever. 

Then Leonard tells the story of his love. He 
had never meant to do so. But he must speak 
now, since he has unintentionally brought trouble 
upon her; at least she must give him the right to 
watch over and guard her. 


It all comes about very quickly. She is more 
dead than alive; she hardly knew what to do. 
But there is one gleam of light, shining through 
the chaos of her misery. Leonard loves her— 
needs her; let her make some use, therefore, of 
her broken life 1 

So she is a bride. Leonard Dane is her bus- 
band. Some months have gone—how many she 
does not try to count; she endeavors to live only 
day by day, neither to look back, or forward, for 
already she has learned that the peace and rest, 
which were promised, are not to be hers. 

They are established, for the winter, in a villa 
on the Rivifera, within easy reach of Monaco; for 
Elinor finds that she has married a gamester, and 
begins to have warnings that this is only one, 
amid myriad vices, of which he is the slave. 

Margaret is with them ; kind and gentle some¬ 
times ; at others capricious and fretful; but what¬ 
ever her mood, always afraid of Leonard. Elinor 
can see that. She is afraid, she who never feared 
any human being! 

Elinor is seated alone in her garden, one beau¬ 
tiful afternoon. The house stands on a bold 
promontory, hanging out over the sea. Elinor 
has wandered down to the terrace, which was 
shaded by fragrant lemon trees; a wealth of ole¬ 
anders and graceful palms about; in front, the 
sweep of gorgeous tinted waters; above, the 
clear, sapphire sky, that looks, oh! so far off, 
with a single strong-winged bird floating slowly 
away into its heavenly brightness. 

She hears a step—hears her name uttered; 
turns, and sees Herbert North, standing before 
her. Herbert, stern and terrible as an avenging 
angel about to pronounce sentence upon her, for 
some unknown weakness or sin. 

How dares he come ? How dares he thrust his 
cowardice, his falsehood, athwart the chill monot¬ 
ony of her life ? She is so torn by conflicting 
emotions—a vague wonder that he should have 
the hardihood to gaze at her with such menacing 
reproof, chief among them—that she cannot even 
speak, and bid him go as she wishes to do—can¬ 
not so much as lift her hand in sign of scornftil 
dismissal, any more than if her limbs were made 
of lead. 

Then his voice rings out, while his angry, dis¬ 
dainful eyes search, like a flame, through the 
mortal coldness, which freezes her very soul. 

“I would not beliove it—the letter come, but 
I would not believe,” he says, slowly, and every 
word smites, like a knife, upon her heart. “ I 
said I would come—I have made the journey— 
just to look in your face, in order that I might 
believe—I can now !” 

He pauses, but she cannot speak—cannot stir. 
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After an instant which is like an age, she hears 
his voice again: 

41 1 do not curse you. Maybe God will not. 
But you have cursed yourself! Never a word to 
prepare me. The news of your marriage, written 
by him, too, at your request, because yon were 
on the eve of a journey and busy! There you 
sit. Are you dumb? No matter, I can believe 
now—I can believe! And I was waiting—work¬ 
ing—hoping—for you—always for you—oh, the 
fools we men are 1 Not a thought, day or night, 
that was not yours. As soon a doubt of God and 
heaven as of you. And then the end came 1 You 
flung the story of your falsehood down upon me, 
and had no fear of ghost or judgment, oh, you— 
woman—there is no other word can serve to 
name your weakness and your crime!” 

She hears. She comprehends that the letter, 
the newspaper announcement, were both false. 
But she cannot speak. As he turns away, she 
sinks slowly back in her chair; an insensibility, 
like that of death, envelopes her senses in its 
night. When she comes to herself, she is lying 
on the bed, in her room, and Margaret is hanging 
over her, in helpless terror. Leonard is there, too. 
She recollects everything. She rises, pushes 
Margaret back, and stands before her husband. 

“ It was a lie,” she says, in a cold, still voice. 
11 Herbert was not married, and you knew it.” 

He bursts out laughing. 

“ All stratagems are fair in love and war,” he 
says. “ My dear, you are my wife—I’d advise 
you not to forget it.” 

‘‘From this moment, I will never see your 
face again,” she says. “No power can compel 
me to do that!” 

He laughs, though his features work and dis¬ 
tort with a fiendish rage. 

“Elinor, don’t make him angry!” shrieks 
Margaret. 

“ Be quiet,” he says. “ Listen, you, my wife! 
You will neither go away, or try to keep your money 
out of my reach. If you do, I will bring lasting in¬ 
famy on your father’s name—your mother’s, too 
—for he had a wife living when he married her.” 

“ It is true, Elinor—he has the proofo!” moans 
Margaret. 

“I will believe neither of you,” answers 
Elinor. “ Your proofs are forged, like those you 
brought me of Herbert’s marriage 1 You cannot 
frighten me. You have had a child to deal with 
until now. But from to-day you have a woman, J 
and a desperate one, too !” j 

And Leonard laughs still, while through the 1 
echo of his terrible merriment Margaret shrieks 
in agony: j 

“ It is true, true! Elinor—your father—your j 
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father! It was to save his memory, that I con¬ 
sented to deceive you. Oh, as you hope for 
mercy hereafter, help to save it now !” 

“ I do not believe,” she replies, steadily; but 
she does; for there is truth in Margaret’s face! 
She believes even before they show her the letters, 
the legal documents, which she knows could not 
have been forged. 

\ After this, Elinor’s life is a blank, for many 
weeks. But memory and strength come slowly 
back. Even yet she oannot die. She is so 
young, so strong, she cannot die. 

“ I could have walked through hell, that day, 
and never flinched,” once wrote Elisabeth Brown¬ 
ing; and beginning with her recovery, for five 
whole years, Elinor walks on in such an awful 
pilgrimage, as the poet pictured herself able to 
endure for perhaps an hour. 

There is nothing spared her—nothing! Neither 
his kisses, or loving wordB, when he chooses thus 
to torment her, any more than the evidences of 
his most repulsive vices, when their thrall is 
upon him. She lives, and in the world, too. 
The power that is within her wakes, and she 
gives her books to the public, and grows famous. 
Her very beauty seems daily to increase; and 
between his love and hate, the wretch who is 
her master, is little better than a madman. 

Five years go by. She is twenty-three—and 
then the end comes, as suddenly as the plunge 
into torment. Leonard Dane rides a steeple¬ 
chase ; is thrown from his horse ; is brought 
home to die. The injury is to the spine. He 
will linger for a day and night, perhaps, the 
physician says, suffering no pain. His mind is 
perfectly clear ; but if he were already stiff and 
cold, the end could not be more certain. 

Perhaps he has been mad, during these years. 
Elinor tries to think so, as she sits beside him; 
for he tells her that he has sent Herbert the true 
story of their marriage. “ I didn’t want to,” he 
says. “ If I had strength, I think I’d kill you 
now, and take you with me. But I had to let- 
him know the truth !” 

The hours go on. She watches by his bed. 
There is no fear, perhaps no penitence even, 
unless the pitiful utterance of her name might be 
thought to show such. 

“Poor Nell, poor Nell!” he says, sometimes, 
studying her face, with his dim, glazed eyes. 

He says it, at the last, just as day is breaking. 
The eyes, that are fastened so wistfully on her, 
brightens anew; a half smile softens the drawn 
mouth. 

“ Poor Nell!” he whispers again. 

Then the light dies out of his free, and his 
soul has gone away to its own places 
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Margaret enters a convent, and fasts, and 
prays, and scourges herself, and tries, by material 
penance, to find a little peace for her mind. And 
Elinor hopes she may attain it; so there is an 
end of her. 

The truth reaches Herbert, too late. He has 
really married now; married, out of pity, a 
helpless young orphan, whose heart he has 
unwittingly won; so there is an end, too. 

And the years go on—go on! A second for¬ 
tune is left to Elinor, far greater than that which 
Leonard dissipated. Her fame grows. Even 
her beauty seems more perfect. The years, the 
years! She is eight-and-twenty now—eight-and- 
twenty. 

So here she has sat, and watched the phan¬ 
toms of her youth flit past. She rouses herself 
now to a consciousness that she has wasted hours 
in this unprofitable employment. The sun is 
setting. Its last rays make a golden halo in the 
vestibule. Where she crouches, the shadows 
already lie heavily. 


“Dear God,” she whispers, “at least, I have 
lived to be able to say, ‘ Thy will be done’—life 
is not all a waste so I” 

She rises. As she turns to mount the stairs, a 
voice calls, through the stillness: 

“ Elinor, Elinor!” 

She looks back. 

There, in the flood of golden light, stands 
Herbert. His arms outstretched. 

She is dizzy and faint. But. even in this, first 
instant, she realizes that “ old things have passed 
away, all things are new,” as said the Apostle. 
Death is past—lo 1 the resurrection. 

And as he folds her to his heart, in wordless 
happiness, the nightingales burst out in jubilant 
chant. The last, sunBet glory fades, and through 
the great casement, at the back, the new moon 
looks in. The fountain sings. The scented wind 
whispers its rejoicing. And there the two 
long parted ones stand together. 

“ For God, who doeth all things in His Beason, 
doeth all things well I” 


SWEETHEART. 

BT EMILY BROWNE POWELL. 


A tint songstress on a swaying bough. 

Joyous with life In the soft breath of May, 

Sang, cheerily and clear, this morning through, 

A song I’ve heard her trilling many a day: 

“ Sweetheart I sweetheart!” 

Not only 'mid the soft and (Vagrant breeze, 

Blowing acroes the rosea of the spring. 

But while the fierce March storm-wind shook the trees, 
With silvery note unfaltering did she sing, 

“Sweetheart! sweetheart!" 

Tho’ oft I ask what Fortune doth provide? 

Or buildeth she her nest by cot or hall ? 

She only tarns her dainty head aside, 


And sings as if the one word answered all: 
"Sweetheart! sweetheart!" 

Thus evor sings my heart, thou clear-voiced bird. 

In unison with thee, the whole day long; 

Tho' the hushed lips may utter ne'er a w ord, 

Yet with each pulse-beat thrills thy tender song: 
"Sweetheart! sweetheart!" 

Amid these spring days of exceeding peace, 

And through the far, dim length of coming years, 
Within my soul thy song shall never cease. 

But still sing on through joy, or care, or tears: 
"Sweetheart! sweetheart!" 


AN “OLD FASHIONED FLOWER.” 

BT E. MILLER CONKLIN. 


Sweet " Summer’s Farewell!" The name is so quaint, 
Tho rose-purple blossom so daintily trim; 

It oddly reminds of some maidenly saint, 

Demure and yet merry, and pretty, and prim! 

Some Hnldah, Roxanno, or Hester so fair, 

Bright, busy and cheerfnl, yet modest and grave; 

A Mary for loving, a Martha for care, 

Fit either the storm or the sunshine to bravo. 

At many a homestead, by window and door, 

It shares with the roses and lilacs a place; 

The gray-haired, they love ft, who planted of yore, 

The old-fashioned bud the new garden to grace; 


And father and mother pause by them, fhll oft, 

With slow steps and feeble, once steady and strong; 

And dim eyes grow brighter, stem glances grow soft; 

Tho Present fades out, while old memories throng. 

A glanco at the flower, a waft of perfume. 

Hath power the pleasant old times to recall! 

Old friends who were dear ones, old homes where its bloom 
Made fragrant the garden, the parlor, the hall! 

It brightened tho bridal, breathed hope on the dead, 
Brought cheer to sick chambers, and gladdened the gap 
Twas blooming and sweet, when the summer was sped. 

For grandm amma 's rases, or maiden's bouquet. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Until long after midnight, the search along that 
coast, from the cliff to the cove, was kept up ; but 
without avail. The guard was earnest in the 
search, and the fishermen refused to go home or 
take rest until all hope left them. Then, one by 
one, they dropped off, wearily, and gave up the 
search—all but three. Old Winters had pushed 
a little skiff from the cove, and, pulling the oars 
himself, was searching the coast from the water. 
In and out, through the intricacy of the caverns, 
he forced his way, lighting the blackness with a 
single torch, and calling out till his voice was 
hoarse with unanswered shouts. 

Up among the rocks John Winters kept his un¬ 
yielding search, and there, also, Huldah wan¬ 
dered—sometimes alone, sometimes leading groups 
of her old friends, till at last they gave up hope¬ 
lessly, and she was left among those dark cavern¬ 
ous places quite alone, fighting with despair. 
Another, too, wandered drearily up and down 
the rugged coast, striving to master the horror 
that hod seized upon him with a suddenness that 
threatened his reason. 

This was the young man, Keath Winters—but 
so changed, so smitten down in his strength, that 
even the eyes of his own mother wandered over 
his face in that vague light, without recognizing 
it. But only at first. After a moment she knew 
her son, and throwing out her arms, fell upon 
his bosom. 

“ Oh, Keath, my son, my son ! Where did 
you leave him ? Will he never be found ?” | 

“ Never!” answered the young man, in a hoarse 
voice, so deep and solemn that the woman drew 
herself away from him, smitten by a new shock. 

“ Never! Oh, Keath—you say this?” 

“ God help us, mother! what else can I say ?” 

“ You were with him. Oh, Keath, we trusted 
in you so ! Yet you are safe—and he? Boy— 
boy, where did you leave him? Answer me— 
answer me 1” 

“ Mother, I left him on the beach.” 

“ Thank God, then he is safe I” 

“ Safe! Yes, I thought it was safe to let Him 
have the helm when he wished it, and go out as 
he did. There was no need of more than one to 


manage the craft, and he was so pleased to steer 
her himself; still I—I should have known the 
danger, but my heart was full of other things. 
Oh, mother, mother, will you—will God himself 
ever forgive me that I gave him up to die?’* 

“Gave him up to die? and you standing here 
alive?” cried the woman, recoiling from his out¬ 
stretched hands^ 

“ Don’t, mother, don’t; for more than the bit¬ 
terness of death is on me now. Before this hour 
to-morrow I shall not have a friend in the world, 
if you turn from me.” 

“ If I turn from you ! Am I not your mother ?” 

“ 1 know, I know—as he was my comforter! 
But for all that, I left him to die.” 

“ Left him to die—and saved yourself?” 

The unhappy young man shrunk away from 
that look of horror, and covered his face with 
both hands. 

“Yes, mother, when I left him sitting then, 
with his hand on the helm, so confident and 
trusting, it was murder, but how should 1 know 
that? Even now, when I have looked on that 
boyish face, and heard the demon within him 
speak out, 1 cannot believe it. One’s mind can¬ 
not strain to so great a horror.” 

“ Keath, Keath—my poor boy. You are wild 
—you talk at random. The terrors of tliic night 
have driven you mad.” 

“Mad,” he repeated, looking at her with piteous 
wistfulness in his eyes. “ Ah, if it were only so ! 
But no, no, did I not stand face to face with his 
murderer up yonder. No, mother, I am not mad !” 

The woman looked at him, earnestly ; for there 
was a faint light breaking through the gray of 
the east, and she could see that a wild gleam of 
hope shot across the pallor of his features. 

A look of tender compassion came iuto her eyes. 

“ It must be—it must be! Your hands are 
hot with fever—your eyes arc full of tend He 
sadness—poor boy, my poor boy! When day¬ 
light breaks you will talk less wildly. Come, 
now, set down here, and let the cool wind from 
the water blow over you.” 

The gentle mother would have drawn her son to 
a seat upon one of the rocks over which the turf 
had grown, but he resisted her weakly, saying: 

m 
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“ But if I am mad—really mad, where is he? 
Where is Lord Colgate. Tell me that?” 

“ Oh, my son, I cannot tell you.” 

“They have searched for him all night, and 
have not found him, is that true, mother?” 

“Yes—God help usl all night. Yet we have 
no trace of him, since you can tell us nothing.” 

“Since I can tell you nothing—oh, mother. 
How can I? Even you will not believe it. I 
cannot believe it myself, but this I know—Lord 
Colgate is dead.” 

Huldah dropped his hand, and cried out: 

“ My son—my son, have mercy.” 

“ Dead—dead ! Deep down in the bottom of 
the sea—more than that, mother, they will prove 
that I did it.” 

“ No—no,” exclaimed the shuddering woman, 
with a cry of anguish that failed to break into 
his wild speech, for he went on without heeding 
it. 

“ l, who loved him as no son ever loved his 
own father—who cannot remember a time when 
my heart did not leap at the sight of him, who 
would have given the last drop of blood in my 
veins to save him—still I left him to meet death 
as he could, so gentle, so helpless, too. Why, 
mother, the last look that he gave me was a 
smile.” 

“Oh, Keath, Keath, this wild talk is killing 
me,” exclaimed Huldah, now thoroughly im¬ 
pressed with the idea that this great trouble had 
effected her son’s mind. “You cannot know 
what you are saying—come home with me, and 
rest. Come, dear, there may be news waiting.” 

The young man shook his head. 

“ No, mother, the air is cool here. They will 
question me, and I cannot bear that, yet. Be- j 
sides, did they not carry her—I mean our Delia j 
—down yonder ? I saw her lying dead under 
the hoofs of his horse.” 

“ I know—I know. That, with the rest, was 
enough to drive any one mad, but you shall not 
see her. You shall see no one but the old j 
grandfather. Come, now!” 

“ Not yet—not yet. I must think. Leave me I 
alone, mother.” 

“ Leave him to me ?” said the low, quiet voice j 
of John Winters, who had heard the last words 
as lie came around the shoulder of a broken ] 
rock, close by—“ as for yourself, let me entreat 
you to go home at once, and, if you can, get 
some sleep. I will not leave the young man 
till he is ready to come to you.” 

Huldah turned her eyes on the man with a ] 
look of relief. j 

“ Yes,” she said, “ I will leave him with you. I 
In a little while you will bring him to me.” j 


Keath did not seem to be aware that his 
mother was gone, until a hand was . laid upon his 
shoulder, and a voice, full of calm, kindly inter¬ 
est, fell upon his ear; for that strange battle of 
thought was still going on in his mind. 

“ Now,” said the stranger, seating himself by 
the young man, “ now that your mother is gone, 
and can no longer be pained by what you have 
to say, let us talk this matter over. She will tell 
you that I am a safe friend. My first wish is to 
find some news of the earl—” 

“The earl—you mean Lord Colgate—there is 
no use in seeking for him; I tell you he is 
dead.” 

“ You know this.” 

“ Know it, yes, if one can ever believe the 
voice or read the face of a friend.” 

This was a wild answer; but the man, who 
listened, did not at once accept it as the reply of 
a madman. No one, as yet, had been able to 
\ obtain any account of the accident that had un- 
\ doubtedly befallen the boat in which Lord Col- 
! gate had sailed out of the harbor. This young 
) man might be bewildered—nay, driven tempo- 
\ rarily insane by the disaster that had followed ; 

> but he was the only person from whom the facts 

( could be obtained. And John Winters did not 
despair of getting at the truth, when the present 
excitement had passed away. For a long time 
he sat by Keath in silence, searching that pale, 
troubled fhce, with eyes so full of tenderness that 
they must have effected the youth, in spite of his 
terrible preoccupation; for he looked up at last, 
met the whole force of that pose, and spoke 
almost quietly. 

“ She will not believe it. How can I make 
any one believe that I killed him without being 
guilty.” 

“ No one—least of all, your mother, will never 
believe that you are guilty of anything,” was the 
soothing reply. “ The worst that any one can 
suppose is that Lord Colgate perished by an ac¬ 
cent.” 

“An accident? No, it was not that.” 

“ Not an accident?” 

“ No. Accidents do not reqnire preparation, 
craft, double treason. The man who saw Lord 
Colgate last knows that it was murder.” 

“ Murder!” 

“ Yes. I stood free to face with him last 
night, and saw murder in every feature, even 
before he spoke. He did not care to conceal 
from me that it was a murder. How oould he, 
when he challenged me before all the tenants to 
gife an account of Lord Colgate, proclaiming the 
lie, aloud, that I was the person who went out 
with him in the fishing smack, while poor Delia 
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Pitch was lying dead almost beneath the hoofs of 
his horse. It was a weird picture. Another 
man would have shrunk from the first glance of 
that sadly pretty fece, but he looked down upon 
it without flinching, though he had pretended to 
love the child.” 

“Then you did not go out with Lord Colgate?” 

“ No ! God forgive me.” 

“Where did you leave him?” 

“ In the boat. I think that, in his kindness, 
he saw that I wished to go elsewhere, and pre¬ 
tended that he had a fancy to take the helm, that 
I might be dispensed with. So just as she was 
putting out I leaped ashore.” 

The young man gave these particulars with 
some degree of calmness, but when he finished 
drops of perspiration stood thickly on his fore¬ 
head, and his hand shook as he swept them off. 

“And this other man went with him,” said 
John Winters. “Was he an experienced man. 
One of the cove people ?” 

“ One of the cove people 1 Oh, I wish it had 
been. No ; the person who went out with Lord 
Colgate, the last human being that ever saw him, 
was.Lord Belus, his half-brother.” 

John Winters gave a sudden start, and a 
itrange, swift light came into his eyes; but his 
voice gave no indication of excitement when he 
spoke. • 

“You mean the younger son of—of the old 
earl?” 

“Yes.” 

“ A half-brother, by the last marriage. The 
youth who followed on horseback, when that 
poor child was carried home, last night.” 

“You saw him then. You heard what he 
said,” questioned Keath, looking earnestly at 
the man for the first time. 

“Yes, I saw him, and recognized the family 
features. But with them a look—but no matter 
about that. I heard the young man when he 
questioned you, regarding the missing earl.” 

“ And wondered that I could not answer?” 

“ I wondered at everything that happened last 
night, and can make nothing out clearly yet; 
except that there is great trouble and some mys¬ 
tery.” 

“Yes, it is a mystery. I did not think such 
depth of crime could exist in this world. I can 
only fathom it as men look down an abyss, so 
deep that nothing but blackness can be seen ; 
but this I know: Lord Colgate is dead, and it 
is fated that I shall be accused of his murder. 
Can you imagine anything moi;e horrible ? Why 
he was the best friend—the grandest patron that 
ever a poor fellow had. Boy and man, I have 
never had anything but kindness from him. 


What was I better than other poor fisher’s boys 
that his magnificence should have almost made a 
gentleman of me?” 

“ Perhaps,” said the stranger, “ he may have 
known your father.” 

The stranger’s voice trembled a little, and, 
though the lids drooped over his eyes, a faint 
flush stole around them. 

“ That may be true, of course it must be true ; 
for what was I more than any other lad at the 
| cove, that my lord should have taken me up for 
especial kindness. But my father was only a 
; fisherman, like the rest, until he took service at 
the castle, and became the young lord’s attend- 
; ant, and went with him into the world almost 
like a friend, as I have been, till now, with Lord 
Belus. Yes, I dare say it was for my father’s 
sake that this earl was so kind to me.” 

“ But your mother—was there nothing due to 
her?” 

Keath looked at the stranger in surprise. 

“Ah, I remember; my mother was here, and 
you seemed to know her—that was why it be- 

I came easy to talk with you. Yes, my mother was 
a favorite and sort of companion for the first 
countess—Lord Colgate’s mother—and was often 
up in London with her, while my father was in 
, the young lord’s service. Oh, yes, he was sure 
\ to be kind to her for his own mother’s sake, but 
| he is dead, and who will be strong enough to de- 
| fend her from this awful trouble ? 
i John Winters made no direct answer, but sat 
| for aUong time, with his face bent downward, 

| lost in profound thought. Keath did not observe 
this; fbr the moment he ceased speaking, the ter- 
| rible anxiety that preyed upon him came back, 

| and he forgot everything else. After awhile John 
; aroused himself and said, abruptly: 

“And this young man is the next heir of 
Trevylan?” 

“ He is even now the master of Trevylan; for 
Lord Colgate will never be seen again alive,” was 
the low, dejected answer. 

John arose to his feet. 

“ Come,” he said, “ the dawn is breaking, and 
this may be a hard day to face. Go home—go 
home, my lad, and do not despair of help if the 
thing you dread should happen.” 

Keath looked at his new friend with wistful 
sadness. The trouble upon him was so great that 
the strong, healthful confidence of the man was a 
support to him. 

“ 1 will go home; for they will need me there,” 
he said ; “as for the help you speak of, it must 
come from heaven, if at all, for the only power¬ 
ful friend I had is taken from me.” 

John Winters laid his large, brown hand on 
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the yruiug man's shoulder; theHenderness of a 
woman shone in his eyes, as hi bent them on 
that young face, and in his very touch there was 
a caress. 

“ Do not doubt that you will find friends—God 
always scuds them in our need. Keep true to 
yourself, and face whatever fate has for you like 
a man. Now, good-day.” 

“Good-day. Are you going then? I was al¬ 
most believing that I had found one of the friends 
that was to come to me from God.” 

John Winters smiled, and answered, gently: 

“ It may be so.” 

“Shall I never see you again?” 

“ Yes, we shall meet—never doubt that.” 

The two grasped hands as they spoke, and 
parted; the one walked hurriedly toward the 
cove, the other turned his face toward the castle, 
walking slow and thoughtfully. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

John Winters entered Trevylan Park by the 
old gate, through which Delia Fitch had gone to 
her death. The crowd had left it open, the night 
before, and he passed through without hindrance, 
but not without a painful swelling of the heart. 
He kept along the brink of the river, being well 
acquainted with the grounds, especially that por¬ 
tion in the neighborhood of the wilderness, where 
he had gone bird-nesting as a boy. There he rec¬ 
ognized the grand old trees, one by one, with a 
vague heartache. Under one he had sheltered 
himself, while tempting the small fish swimming 
up and down the stream, with the earth-worm 
writhing on the bent pin that served him for a 
hook. That splendid elm, towering above the 
cedars, he had climbed almost to the rook’s nest, 
that swayed like an old basket, crushed and 
storm-beaten, among its topmost boughs. Even 
the blasted tree, with its gaunt arms stretching 
out from the trunk like a cross, was recognized 
in the distance, with a sort of weird satisfaction. 
Slowly, and with a feeling of deepened sadness, 
he kept along the path, wondering that years had 
left so little change there. 

When he came to the pool, where Delia Fitch 
had perished, his heart was very heavy with 
thoughts of the poor girl’s death, and her white 
face seomed looking up at him through the water, 
as he gazed down upon it. He had never seen 
her, living, hut the dead beauty of her face 
haunted him, even through all the causes for 
anxiety that beset his thoughts. Indeed it min¬ 
gled with ahd became a part of them. Had he 
not heard it whispered in the crowd the night 
before, that this orphan girl had loved the young 
man he had just parted with on the rocks, and 


that this love had, in some way, led to her 
death ? 

The dawn had broadened now; a soft rose- 
color melted from the east, and after that came 
arrowy gloams of sunshine, shooting through the 
trees, and touching the waters, here and there. 
How beautiful was the wilderness all around him. 
The long rushes and spear-like flags, that grew 
close down to the pool, were heavy with the dew 
that pointed every one of them with drops more 
brilliant than diamonds. The branches overhead 
were quivering with dewy brightness; birds were 
singing among them, and squirrels were running 
to and fro up the crowded limbs. The soft, 
sweet buzz of insect life was all around him, and 
one by one, he saw the water-lilies unfold their 
white chalices to be filled with sunshine, as if 
that young soul had not drifted from among them 
into the vastness of eternity. 

Nowhere was the least trace of struggle to be 
seen, save that a little way down, where the pool 
narrowed itself to a stream, once more the green 
lily pods were dragged and torn up by the roots, 
the red-brown of their underleaf turned upwards, 
while some of the buds swayed, unopened*, on 
their twisted or broken stalks—killed in their 
first blossoming, as the human flow’er had been. 

John Winters turned liis face another way 
The very beauty % of the scene was painful to him. 
The blasted tree stretching its gaunt limbs like a 
cross over his head was more in unison with his 
feelings. It was there the dog had stood, that 
night, howling forth his misery, and calling for 
help. He knew this by the broken twigs and 
patches of uprooted moss at his feet, which the 
faithful animal had torn up in his agony of 
howling. 

In the loneliness of that spot, John Winters lin¬ 
gered, thinking over what he had heard, and 
striving to arrange some plan of helpfulness in 
his mind. At last, he left the old tree, against 
which he had been leaning, sought the broken 
traces of the ancient avenue, and pursued it till 
he reached the foot of the eminence which was 
crowned by the old castle. Here he came upon 
a low, stone building, so overrun with ivy and 
wild creeping vines, that little beyond the gray 
stones of the chimney, and a small window here 
and there could be seen of the building. 

“No change here,” muttered John Winters. 

“ I might have gone away yesterday. I wonder 
if he has aged like my father. Ah, how sad it is 
to see them all white haired, and with shoulders 
rounded, under the burdens they once carried so 
lightly! I suppose Markham wifi be like the 
rest: worn out with a long life of work. Ah, 
there he is!” 
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Spite of his many causes for sadness, John 
Winters smiled, and his eyes brightened, when 
he saw the old keeper through the open door. 
He was sitting at his breakfast-table, by which a 
young boy was stood, with a trencher of food 
before him, as he had stood many a time, when 
visiting the head keeper long ago. 

When the shadow of Winters’ tall form dark¬ 
ened the door, Markham looked that way, draw¬ 
ing his bushy brows together, as if frowning 
could aid his sight; while the boy stopped eating, 
and stood with the fork half-way between the 
plate and his lips, which fell apart, as if a spasm 
of dread had seized upon him. 

“ Good-morning, sir,” said the old man, after 
satisfying himself that a stranger stood upon his 
threshold. “Who is it you may be seeking?” 

Winters stepped across the threshold, and 
entered the little kitchen, with a bend of the 
head, made necessary by the low door. 

“ I am in search of the head keeper,” he an¬ 
swered, fixing his eyes upon the old man, and 
lifting the hat from his head, as if to invite 
scrutiny. 

“Well, you haven’t fkr to go, my man; for I 
am head keeper as yet, though it is not safe to 
say how long it will be before the place is open, 
now that the tomb down yonder may be opened 
again. Maybe that is what brings you to Trevy- 
lan.” 

“ No, I have not thought of that. Still it is 
employment that I am after, and I thought that 
you might take me in as under keeper. I know 
something of the business.” 

“Aye—aye, I shouldn’t wonder. Every man 
that can drive a cart, or fire at a hay cock, 
thinks himself fit to be keeper, in these days.” 

“ But I really do know something of wood¬ 
craft, as you were used to call it.” 

“As I used to call it! Why, man, where did 
ye get that, and how came ye to know what an 
old man may have picked up from the forefathers 
that have lived on the estate, from father to son, 
ever sin’ the masters of Trevylan changed their 
swineherds to forresters?” 

John Winters smiled, and put back his hair 
with a careless sweep of the hand. It was an 
old habit of his boyhood, but Markham did not 
recognize it. 

“ It is not strange that any one who comes 
within a day’s ride of Trevylan should learn 
something of *!•'* ..anners and sayings of its head 
keeper, for .ie is almost as well known as the 
masters he has served,” he said. 

“ The masters he has outlived to his sorrow,” 
broke in the old man, clasping his rugged hands 
on the table, and bowing his face over them. 


“ Then you, like so many others, believe that 
the new earl is lost,” said Winters, touched by 
the old man’8 despondency. 

Markham shook his head to and fro very 
sadly. 

“ Nay. The people have been out the whole 
night, and no one finds a trace of him. What 
can be thought of it?” 

Here the little lad, who had eaten nothing 
since the stranger came in, dropped his fork on 
the table, and crept out of the room. The old 
man did not seem to heed him, but lifted his 
heavy eyes* to Winters. 

“ You want me to give you a place here, and 
yesterday I could have found it in my mind to 
think of it; for I am getting beyond*my work, 
and want a sizable, strong man, who can, lead 
the others, but I misdoubt me that the true line 
is run out, and the people up at the castle will 
turn the oud servants off the place; or let them 
die on it like the horses and dogs, while they put 
new fangled upstarts in their places. I, and my 
father, and my father’s father, have been keepers 
so long that I cannot count back to the first of 
them ; but if the sad news is true, and the master 
never comes back, the Christmas that is to be will 
find a new man under this roof. But it doesn’t 
matter—it doesn’t matter, for they cannot help 
me lying down yonder, outside of where the oud 
famiely are waiting; and you, lad, my great 
grandson, is all that will be left of us. So you 
see it doesn’t much matter if I stay here, or am 
carried down yonder.” 

John Winters listened till his heart swelled, 
and his fine eyes became moist. In past years he 
had taken his first shot under this man’s stern 
tuition, and loved him for many a kindly act 
that had given happiness to his young life. 

“Bo not give way,” he said, bowing forward, 
and taking the old man’s hand with a touch that 
seemed to awaken some vague memory in his 
mind. “All this may not happen.” 

The old man leaned forward also, and looked 
kindly at his visitor from under those heavy eye¬ 
brows. 

“You speak as if there might be news. Have 
they found him ? Bid you come to tell that to 
the oud man?” 

“ No, Markham, I have no news of the earl, 
and I much fear that none will come; but I do 
think that the things you fear will not happen. 
The people up at the castle never will be per¬ 
mitted to scatter the old servants, or bring de¬ 
struction on the place.” 

“ Not be permitted ? Who is there to help it, 
with the young man Belus for master, and yon* 
woman, the new widder, at the head ?” 
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“ You and I must do something to help.” 

“ You and I! Man—man, what are ye talking 
of?” 

“Yon’ woman would trample me down like 
dirt under her feet; as for you—but tell me who 
you may be; one of her own people, mayhap, for 
there is too much foreign speech on yer tongue 
for a native of these parts.” 

“ Yet I was born on the estate.” 

“ Born at Trevylan ?” 

“ Yes, at Trevylan. Down at the cove, yonder. 
Will you not remember me now, godfather ?” 

“Godfather! Nay—nay, I never was god¬ 
father to but one lad, in my life, and be—a 
brave young fellow as ever lived—was lost at 
sea.” * . 

“ No, Markham, he was not lost at sea!” 

The old man stood up, shaded his eyes, and 
searched the face he had failed to remember up 
to that moment. Then a look of slow recognition 
came into his eyes. He lifted one withered hand 
to the younger man’s shoulder, and began to 
laugh. 

“ So you are John Winters! Well, well.” 

“ Yes, Markham, I am the lad you remember, 
and one who has never forgotten your kindness 
in the olden times.” 

“ But does your father know ?” 

“ Yes, and one other—Huldali.” 

“Why, lad, that is your wife!” 

Winters did not seem to hoar, but went on. 

“ You three—but no other person must know 
of my coming, or who I am. Can I trust you for 
that?” 

“ Nay, lad, I am to be trusted for anything 
that the Father knows of; but it was a sad bit of 
nonsense to come to the old man, as if it was 
work that ye wanted, and he in such trouble.” 

“ But it is nothing like nonsense. I am in 
dead earnest, and one way or another, must get 
a place at Trevylan, I thought you could help 
me in this—because of your love for the family.” 

“ But there is no family now. The young lord 
up yonder is puffed up above anything going, 
with his mother’s conceit. He has the comely 
face of a Stamford, but the blood is turned to 
naught in his veins. I tell you, lad, it will be 
sorry times for both servants and tenants when 
that woman rules in the castle and her son is 
left to run the estates to ruin. They thought 
nothing of the crooked-back lord, as they called 
him a’most to his face; but it was only he that 
stood atween Trevylan and this woman, who had 
neither the birth nor fine breeding that should 
mate with a Stamford.” 

“ Still, godfather, I have a reason for wishing 
to remain on the estate, and quite unknown. 


This will be easy. If you, my earliest and beet 
friend, did not know me, there is little danger 
that any one else will—least of all, the people up 
yonder; for neither the lady nor her son has 
ever seen me. Even my own father was at a loss. 
Years and years at sea have changed me so 
much.” 

“ More than years has done it,” muttered the 
old keeper, regarding the manly, sometimes almost 
stern face opposite to him; then he added with a 
little hesitation : “ There is summot here I can¬ 

not make out fairly, but the Winters were ever 
honest and staunch to the family. Why should 
I suspicion one of them now ?” 

The old man uttered these thoughts more 
loudly than he was conscious of, and John Winters 
heard them, with some degree of anxiety. 

4 4 1 cannot stay down at the cove. The presence 
of a stranger there would excite curiosity, and 
some of the older men might have troublesome 
memories,” he said, in explanation. 

44 But why not come out at once, claim your 
wife and son like a straightforward man, and 
take up with the old life? It is an honest 
calling.” 

Winters deliberated for a moment before he 
answered this blunt question. Then he promptly 
made up his mind to trust the old keeper w ith 
such portions of his plan as related to himself. 

44 1 did come home,” he said, “ with full hopes 
of claiming my place among you; for my father 
is old, and I am his only son; but the events of 
last night have changed all this. My master, 
Lord Colgate, is, beyond doubt, lost—it may be 
murdered. Innocent men will be charged with 
the carelessness or crime, by which he was taken 
off. Even now it is given out that the young 
man, Keath Winters—” 

44 Your own son I” 

John Winters lifted his hand suddenly. 

44 We must not speak of that. If 1 am to help 
him—and I greatly fear he will need help—it must 
be as a stranger ; for only as such can I get ac¬ 
cess to Trevylan, under its new master.” 

44 Ah, now I begin to see. You are right, man. 
If they knew that you had once been in favor 
with the earl that is gone, they would misdoubt. 
Yes. It is only new men who will find place 
here now—rmake sure of that.” 

“This is my reason for asking your Bilence 
and your help.” 

“Aye—aye. Now that I understand, you 
shall have both, right heartily. Your fisher lad 
was a rare, prime favorite with the earl, and for 
that they will misdoubt him, and maybe hunt 
him down; for some one must be brought to 
blame, and it may be hard to tell who was with 
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the poor master lost, so you are wise to be on the 
watch.” 

“ In order to be of use, you must give me both 
confidence and shelter under your own roof.*’ 

The old keeper shook his head despondently. 

“The roof may be taken from over my own 
head before half the year is gone. I am an oud 
man, and that will be reason enough for a new 
head keeper of the lady’s own choosing; but 
while I have a roof ye shall have a corner under 
it; as for a keeper’s place, I have the right of 
choosing yet, and there is one lacking.” 

“ Then let it seem to be made; but no wages, 
understand, only the work and freedom of the 
place.” 

“That is easy enough. There is a bit of a 
room in the loft, where a bed can be put.” 

“ Or where I can swing my hammock, and be 
no trouble to any one, but rather a help, as you 
shall find me.” 

The old man nodded his head, with evident 
satisfaction. Then rising, he went to a cupboard 
and brought out a plate, and knife, and fork. 

u I forgot that ye were out all night, among the 
rocks, with nothing to eat! Cut a crust from the 
loaf, and do not spare the fish, it is fresh from 
the water.” 

John Winters drew his chair close to the table, 
and helped himself to the wholesome, but rudely 
served, fare that was upon it. He had a long day 
before him, and required both strength, and time j 
for reflection. j 

Once or twice, while he was eating, the small 
lad came stealthily up to the door, and looked in, < 
then stole away, as if afraid to enter while the \ 
stranger remained. His breakfast had been j 
abandoned, half-eaten, but the newcomer had j 
frightened away his appetite, and he lingered j 
restlessly in the thick undergrowth, wondering, 
in his panic-stricken mind, what could have 
brought that tall stranger to his grandfather’s 
cottage; for he was a reticent, sensitive child, 
upon whom a great burden had been laid, and 
given to meek, silent thought, as children reared 
with old people are apt to be. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

When Lord Belus left Keath Winters, in the 
highway, he rode furiously on, till the castle hove 
in sight. Then he checked his horse, from whose 
strained mouth the foam was dropping, in front \ 
of the entrance gate, and, lifting the hat from his J 
head, allowed the wind to blow over it. The j 
moon was shining lightly upon him as he sat \ 
there motionless, struggling with thoughts that \ 
seemed to burn into his brain, like absolute fire. I 
During full ten minutes he sat thus, horse and j 
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rider throwing down their united shadow, on the 
road, that seemed carved out of lead. The iron 
gate was open, and on each side of it two couch- 
ant lions, cut in granite, formed part of the silent 
picture; for they seemed as much alive as the 
horse and rider. 

All at once there came gliding between these 
stone creatures a tall woman, shrouded in a shawl 
of rich oriental colors, that fell to the bottom of 
her garments and covered her head, like a hood. 

Lord Belus knew his mother, and shut his 
teeth hard. He was angry that she should have 
come upon him thus unawares. The bag of gold 
was still grasped in one hand with the bridle. 
He drew it out of sight, and replacing his hat, 
rode a p.tep forward and stopped again, for the 
lady Btood directly in the way. 

44 Have they found him ? Is he alive ? tell me 
the truth, Belus, the awfhl truth, if I must ever 
hear it. What has been found ?” 

“ Nothing,” answered the young man. “ Noth, 
ing worse than your madness in coming here so 
late at night with that look in your eyes.” 

44 Nothing! Then he is dead ?” 

A low but terrible laugh broke from the man. 

44 Dead! Why do you ask the question as if 
you doubted it? Have you not longed for his 
death—prayed for it, if you ever pray at all ? . 
Then why do you waylay me with the question. 
Yes—yes, Colgate is dead. You and I will never 
again admire his shadow on the grass, as we did 
one night, you remember, unless—unless ghosts 
can be persuaded to throw shadows.” 

The woman stepped back, and looked down 
upon the earth, shuddering, as if she dreaded to 
see the shadow she had reviled on the grass. 

44 How will this be accounted for,” she said, 
leaning against one of the stone lions, for the 
awful certainty had made her faint. 

44 The young man, Keath Winters, must account 
for it, to-morrow, the best way he can, for he was 
the man who took Colgate to his death. I was 
here, with you, at the time.” 

The woman sprang to her feet. 

44 Belus, you have done this. You have—” 

44 Given yoh a long lease of the castle yonder, 
and taken possession of my own; for as surely os 
you stand there, I am now Earl of Colgate.” 

44 But how—?” 

44 These are questions that no one will ask of me. 

I was intending to go out with Colgate—had been 
with him more than once lately, with Keath to 
help manage the boat, but this time, my brother 
had a fancy to take the helm. Perhaps I doubted 
if he was strong enough, and that stimulated the 
wish. We were alone upon the beach, with him at 
the helm; there was no need of so many; one 
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TOGETHER. 


leaped ashore; the other put out to sea, and 
came back alone—that is all!” 

Lady Colgate uttered a faint moan. 

“And that other,” she said, in a whisper. 

“Why do you ask? I was at home with you, 
half an hour after the boat sailed, that you can 
swear to, you know. You remember, well, that we 
were busy until it was time t<f dress for dinner, ex¬ 
amining papers that my father left in your charge. 
No one of these points can have escaped you—” 

The woman would have fallen, but that she put 
forth her hand, grasping the mane of his horse. 

“Come down,” she said, in a low, strained 
voice. “Come down from the saddle. I can 
never get back to the castle without help.” 

The young man dismounted at once, drew the 
bridle over one arm, and passed the other about 
the lady’s waist. She was shaking from head to 
foot, and her teeth chattered, as if with cold. 

“ Why do you tremble so, mother ? Is not this 
the thing you have wanted?” 

“ But not in this way. Ah, Belus, not with 
blood upon your hands.” 

“ Why, how many title deeds would hold in 
England, if they had not at'some time been won 
by the blood—not of one man, but of many. 
Think of this, and console yourself. It is only 
a change of time and names. One was called 
bravery, the other murder; but, so long as there 
was no law strong enough to reach either, where 
lies the difference ? We only end where the first 
noble Stamford commenced. Was there ever 
one, among the proudest of them, who did not 
glory in the bloodshed that wrested this estate 
from its first owner?” 

The lady did not answer. She was faint with 
dread, and had no power to follow this cold- 
hearted reasoning. At last, she said, 

“ But the young man, this Keath?” 

“Why should you care for the son of a woman 
you have always honored with your hatred.” 

“ But now I could pity her. He is an only 
son, and she loves him.” 

“ But he will not save himself. Like you, I 
was fool enough to be sorry for him, and gave 
him a chance for escape and absolute safety, but 


he would not acoept it. See, I had gold with me, 
and forced it upon him, but he flung it from him. 
If be will dare fate, let him meet it if he can.” 

“ But he knows I” 

“That could not well be helped; but all the 
rest was taken care of. You see, mother, that 
while you raved and upbraided me, I acted. Did 
you really think that hound could fall upon me 
with a blow, and go on quietly living after that? 
He had supplanted me with Colgate, made auda- 
\ cious love to the woman I will marry, almost be- 
< fore my face, and given me a blow in the presence 
of his—” 

\ Here the young man broke down, almost with 
1 a groan. 

} Nothing more passed between these two as they 
\ approached the castle, where lights were still 
\ burning, and an air of commotion prevailed. 

\ On the terrace, in front of the new building, 
\ Stella Winchester was walking back and forth, in 
> great excitement; she had come out to meet a 
\ company of the retainers, who had come in after 
\ a fruitless search along the coast, and was struck 
| cold by the news they brought. Every hour it 

I ' became more and more certain that the master of 
that noble mansion would never return. 

When Stella saw Lady Colgate ’leaning so 
heavily on her son’s arm, she went toward her, 
holding out both hands. 

“ She is ilL She is worn out with anxiety,” 
said Lord Belus, hurrying forward. “ This has 
been a terrible night for us all.” 

It was a terrible night; for no one in that 
mansion slept for a moment; men were coming 
and going till the first break of day. The dawn 
found two persons pacing up and down the ter¬ 
race, sometimes creeping slowly among the mar¬ 
ble vases, then again, crossing each other in 
gloomy silence, and again standing mute and 
still against the stone balustrades, looking out 
upon the distant sea, as if there was something in 
its creeping mists that fascinated them. 

This was the mother and the son who, from 
that hour, were never seen to look steadily in 
each other’8 faces again. 

[to be continued.] 


TOGETHER. 

BY ALICE A. M’PARLAND. 


Entreat me not to leave thee, dearest love, 
Though tempests roar. 

E’en though the way is dark; and distant, too, 
The longed-for shore. 

Could I return, oh! love, e’en if I wished. 
From following thee? 

I could not, for a tie more strong than death 
Binds thee to die. 


And where thou goest, dearest, I will go, 

In coming years; 

Whether the way is gay and light with smiles, 
Or dark with tears. 

And when, at last, the great destroyer, Death, 
Shall claim his own. 

Through the Dark Valley, with thee, I shall go. 
Oh! not alone. 
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PHEMIE’S DIAMONDS. 




BY ANNIB E0BERT90N NOXON. 


Phf.mie, as the beauty of the family, had been 
indulged and allowed to have her own way. 

“ If Euphemia demanded the north star, I 
verily believe papa would straightway begin 
building a ladder,” said Nettie, who was, at cer¬ 
tain seasons, obliged to undergo the indignity of 
wearing her beautiful sister’s cast-off finery. 

Now there had been a question of sending one 
of the girls to aunt Charlotte’s, for the August 
season at Rye Beach; and everybody knew be¬ 
forehand that it would end just as it did—in 
Euphemia’s getting a gorgeous outfit, with a 
whole room full of silks and laces, which Nettie’s 
skilful little fingers were to transform, with the 
help of Miss Ruggles, into a ravishing wardrobe 
for the spoiled beauty. 

Phemie’s mother noticed the fever in pale, little 
Nettie’s flushed cheeks, and with perhaps a slight 
twinge of conscience, both the injustice of this 
setting up a shrine for one child, and cramping 
the bright young life of another. 

“ Don’t fret, Nettie,” she said, soothingly. 

“ Your time will come, by and by. Your sister 
is older, and it is to be expected she should re¬ 
ceive a little more attention. I don’t think you 
lack for anything, and your father would be very j 
grieved to hear that you had accused him of par- < 
tiality. lie does the best he can for us all.” j 

“So he does, you kind, patient, little bouI,” ] 
said Nettie, tumbling the crisp white mull of 
Phemie’s first ball dress in a heap, and giving 
her mother a penitential squeeze. 

Nettie was fond of Phemie. Who would not i 
be ? For Phemie was very beautiful, with wavy, 
yellow hair, and sea-blue eyes. 

“ How lovely she will be,” thought this second 
Cinderella, while she watched the flying thread, 
and dreamed sweet dreams of Phemie’s triumphs. 

“I shan’t need this blue silk, Nettie,” said 
Phemie, patronizingly, as she overlooked Nettie 
packing her trunks. “ It will do nicely for you, 
with one new flounce, and this grenadine Watteau 
you may have also.” 

“'Thank you,” said good, little Nettie, going on 
with her packing, without looking up, however. 

“There, how nicely you have got everything 
in,” said Phemie, when the packing was finished. 

“ I am sure 1 never could have accomplished it 
half so well.” 

She continued, after a moment: j 


f “What a helpless girl I am! I shall be lost 
: without you, Nettie; and shall never, in the 
world, get up my back hair 1” 

It was very lonely without Phemie at the farm 
house; and Nettie sat under the old apple tree, 
counting the daisies in the tall orchard grass, at 
sunset, and thinking of the foamy waves and the 
throbbing music. But, most of all, she thought 
of Phemie, radiant in blue silk and pearls, 
waltzing away the happy hours. 

“ It is all like a dream of enchantment,” wrote 
Phemie, in her lady-like hand. “ How I wish 
you could be here, darling, and could see how 
many are already at the feet of your spoiled 
: Euphemia.” 

Now the dream was ended, and Phemie was at 
home again, a trifle taller, and more queenly, 
with the added charm of being “engaged.” 

Nettie was ready to fall down and worship 
Phemie, and almost hated herself for ever having 
said spiteful things of her. Phemie would soon 
be lost to her forever ! 

Aunt Charlotte had taken charge of the wed¬ 
ding trousseau, as Mr. Eldrcth’s family—Mr. 
Eldreth was the gentleman Phemie was to marry 
—was extremely aristocratic, and she dreaded 
their criticism. She had written so many letters, 
in this strain, that Phemic’s mamma and Nettie 
began insensibly to have a sort of horror of Mr. 
Eldreth, nnd dreaded his advent among them. 

Euphemia laughed softly, nnd said, 

“ The idea of any one’s fearing Charlie !” 

“ But we are such plain people, my darling,” 
said Nettie, wondering if Perry’s lotion would, if 
rigorously applied to herself, remove those horrid 
freckles before he came. Who ever heard of a 
girl, with black hair and big, brown eyes, having 
freckles on the nose? Now, if she had horrid 
molasses-colored hair, like poor Miss Ruggles, 
the mantua-maker, it would not be so odd. 

She mildly ventured on this important topic, 
while combing out Phemie’s golden locks, one 
evening, over the snowy shoulders, which were 
without spot or blemish. 

“ Pshaw, child I” answered Phemie, good- 
naturedly. “ Don’t be absurd. Charlie, I dare 
say, will never see one of your freckles. He 
won’t care so long as I haven’t any.” 

Cruel Euphemia! Did she ever think, in after 
years, of that thoughtless speech ? 

('!) 
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THE COMING OF SPRING. 


Meantime, there had been a mysterious inter¬ 
view, between Euphemia and her father, in ref¬ 
erence to his bridal present. 

“ Now that Charlotte has saved me the expense 
of those flim-flams, dearie/* said her father, “ I 
don’t know what I shall do for my share towards 
fitting out my darling.” 

“ Oh, you precious old dear 1” cried Phemie. 
“Would you really and truly give me what I 
want ?” And Phemie patted and squeezed him. 

“But you will be frightened, I know/* said 
Phemie. “Shall I whisper?’* 

“ Yes, if you like.” 

Down came the rosy mouth, and it must be 
confessed that the poor old gentleman, wljen he 
heard the whisper, paled a little. 

“ Diamonds, my pet,” he cried. 

“Yes!” replied Phemie, nothing abashed. 
The ice being once broken, she was brave enough. 
“ Beautiful, big, flashing diamonds. Ah ! they 
are not so horridly, awfully high, papa. Lots of 
girls, no richer than I am, wear them. And I 
am to be married, you know. And oh, I iove 
them so ! It has been the dream of my life.” 

“Well, darling, we shall seo,” said the doting 
old soul, kissing the sweet lips gravely. 

The whole household was appalled when this 
new freak of Phemie’s became known. 

“Good gracious, father,” said her mother, 
“ you would never think of such a piece of extrav¬ 
agance?” And though equally the slave of the 
spoiled beauty, she turned pale at the thought. 

Nevertheless, the diamonds were offered up os 
a sacrifice, in their crimson-velvet case, fairly 
striking Nettie dumb in silent adoration. 

Phemie sat up half the night, watching the 
effect of the diamonds in her bedroom mirror; 
while Nettie said her prayers, and fell asleep. 
And Phemie’s cruel destiny stood by, mocking 
the foolish girl. 

For when Charlie Eldretli came, and saw the 
freckles, lo! he liked them. There is nothing so 
perverse as the human heart, you will say. But 
there was no perverseness here. Charlie real¬ 


ized, when he saw Nettie, there were no cosmet¬ 
ics here. Nettie Saylor was at least real flesh 
and blood ; and—her currant tarts were delicious. 

Hence it came to pass, that, after awhile, 
Phemie played and sang to unheeding ears. The 
aristocratic Mr. Eldreth, with dreamy eyes, 
gazed through the open window, to where two 
little, brown hands were feeding a flock of garru¬ 
lous pigeons, and he wondered how he could ever 
have loved anybody but this bewitching Cinder¬ 
ella. Phemie was beautiful—as a portrait may 
be, in a gilt frame—but how could she stand the 
wear and tear of every-day life ? 

Phemie, at last, realized it all. And now she 
showed out of what brave stuff she was made. 
If her heart ached, no one knew it. If she wept 
the first bitter tears of her life, it was long after 
Nettie’s eyes were closed in slumber. 

“Nettie has made many sacrifices for me,” 
she said, at last. “Shall I be less womanly? 
No, let her be happy, whatever comes to me.” 

Phemie was capable, you see, of a great sacri¬ 
fice, which none rightly appreciated except her 
father, who wept for her. 

So, one evening, she sought out Eldreth. She 
sought him out, we say, advisedly; for he no 
longer concealed his partiality for Nettie; in 
fact, he was always with her. But, at last, 
she caught him alone. 

A glad light stole into his eyes, unconsciously 
to himself, as he heard what she said. 

“ And you are sure of what you say, Phemie?” 

“ Quite sure,” she replied, in her coldest tones. 
“ It was a summer’s romance, from which I have 
awakened, and I beg you will release me.” 

An hour afterwards, Eldreth and Nettie, walk¬ 
ing under the harvest moon, told their love 
openly, while Euphemia, with swollen eyes, and 
a broken heart, carried the glittering diamonds, 
which now she could not bear to gaze upon, and 
placing them on Nettie’s table, left these lines: 

“These are my gifts to you, darling sister. 
Sometimes, when you wear them, think of her 
who loved you better than herself. Eupuemia.” 


THE COMING OF SPRING. 


BY MILTON II. MARBLE. 


I caw hear her welcome footsteps, 
As she come# to blew the earth; 
With her hand# so full of flowere, 
And her days so full of mirth; 
On the far-off southern hill-slope, 
She is journoying along. 

You can hear the golden echo 
Of her merry music-song. 


Hold your ear down to the bosom 
Of old Mother Earth: ** Ho, ho I 
We have only lain here sleeping 
Underneath the virgin snow. 

We are coming, coming, coming, 
With the aid of sun and showers . 1 
Then I know it is the voices 
Of the beautiful bright flowers. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC 


BT EMILY H. MAT. 

We give, (No. 1) this month, a costume of per- > made and put together, which will be readily un- 
cale, made with tunic and paniers; the design for j derstood. Our model has first a foundation for 
the latter we give in detail, showing how it is to be \ the front and side gores of the skirt, on to which 



No. 1. 


two knife-plaitings are arranged. Over this the j ted to this under foundation; trimmed to corres- 
material is placed, cut out in deep Vandykes, j pond, with knife-plaitings on the front, and the 
Then the tunic and paniers are made and adjus- » back of the short demi-train is simply bound. The 
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No. 2. 

line, where it is filled in with fine knifc-plaiting9 j 
to correspond with the skirt. Cuffs, collars, 
pockets, bindings, are all in a solid colored cam- j 
brie, to correspond with the other part of the > 
dress, or else of a contrasting color. This cos- | 
tume may be made with a short, round skirt for j 
walking, and the tunic adjusted all the same. 
For the latter, make the trimming for the bottom j 
of the skirt, the same all around, and the back of \ 
the tunic shorter. Fourteen to fifteen, yards of j 
material. 


looping is arranged by strings underneath. The 
basque is cut straight in front, and the back is 
out in two Vandykes, half-way below the waist 


No. 2 is an evening-dress with paniers, made 
of soft India mull muslin, over either pale blue 
or pink silk, or Silesia. The colored under¬ 
skirt has a plaited flounce, six inches deep; then 
the over-skirt is arranged upon the foundation 
across the front and sides quite full, being gath¬ 
ered down the front and in two side seams, which 
fulness is drawn up at the back; this is edged 
with a plaited frill at the bottom. The paniers 
open in front, and the fulness is gathered up at 
back and sides, as may be seen, ending in the 
back breadth, which is looped and trimmed to 



match. A rose quilling of silk heads the plaited 
frill. The basque bodice is cut in a long point, 
exactly in front, and then squared' off at the 
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sides; the back is also cut in a point which is 
bowed down over the panier at the back. Very 
short puffed sleeves. The trimming on the bodice 
is of the rose quilling, and is a continuation of 
that on the panier. Twelve to fourteen yards of 
mull muslin. Three to four yards of silk for 
quilling. 

No. 3 is a simple white bunting, trimmed with 
black velvet. The plaited flounce is put upon a 
foundation, and the polonaise is cut in the prin¬ 
cess style, buttoned down the front with velvet 
buttons, looped at the sides, and fastened with 


are cut out of bias velvet, in pieces to fit. Eigh¬ 
teen to twenty yards of bunting. 

No. 4 is a lawn dress, in a simple and effective 
style. There is first a skirt with a short demi- 
train; on this is a box-plaited, or gathered flounce, 
one-quarter yard deep, edged with Torchon 
or Breton lace. The tunic is cut like a prin¬ 
cess polonaise, and opens in front, half-way down 
the skirt,, where a fan-plaiting is inserted. The 
falness at the back of the tunic is plaited in a fan 
at the bottom of the tunic, and sewed to a foun¬ 
dation piece which extends to the waist—which 
is from nine to twelve inches wide, according to 
the size of the wearer; on this foundation the 
back garniture is arranged, which consists of three 
plaited flounces, filling up the back to the basque. 


the same, slightly puffed at the back. Velvet 
ribbon one and a-half inches wide is used for the 
band upon the polonaise. The cuffs and oollar 


No. 5. 

These flounces are all edged with the lace to cor¬ 
respond. A deep corsage basque, simply corded 
on the edge. The front is trimmed with rows of 
insertion and lace, forming a square* Collar and 
cuffo to match. This will be a very pretty design 
for a dotted muslin, over colored Silesia. Breton 
and Torchon laces are very much used for trim¬ 
ming all muslin dresses. Bobbinet footing two 


No. 4. 
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# No. 6 is for a girl of six years, a piqu6 costume, 
trimmed with a wide, Hamburg flounce upon the 
edge of the skirt. The same is put upon the 
front plain; also the cuffs are formed of it. For 


lar is square at the back. A wide sash is slipped 
under the trimming in front, where it is left un- 
pewed. This keeps the sash from slipping up. 


For a boy of three to five years, we give a 


Bows to match trim the sleeves and make the blouse, back and front, (No. 7) of blue and gray 
Jravat. > linen, trimmed with worsted braid, black, white 


inches deep, put on in fine knife-plaiting, is also 
very effective, and a very inexpensive trimming 
for these dresses. Fifteen to sixteen yards of 
lawn; eighteen to twenty yards of lace; three 
yards of insertion. 

No. 6 is for a young miss of twelve or fourteen. 
We have, first, a kilted skirt from the waist. 
Over this is a simple tunic ^opening on the left 
side and without other draping. A striped vest, 
and over that a coat-jacket. This is a good model 
for de bSgS t bunting, flannel, or any of the light- 
textured material, suitable for the mountains or 
seaside. A white piqud vest may be substituted 
for the striped one, or it is well to have two vests 
—a dark and light one—to vary the costume. 
Fourteen to sixteen yards of material 
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or crimson. The blouse buttons at the back and 
has a collar pointed back and front. Pocket and 
cuffs trimmed to correspond. This will be found 
useful for the hot season, without a dress, and 
for the winter to put oyer the suit for protection. 

For a little girl of two to four years, we have a 




No. 8—R. 


model cut in the princess shape, made of washing 
material, and trimmed with Hamburg insertion 
and edging. We give the back and front, (No. 8, 
A and B) showing different styles of trimming. 

We close with an engraving of late styles of 
embroidered stockings. 



BABY'S BOOT. (SEE SUPPLEMENT.) 


BY EMILY 

On the Supplement, folded in with this num¬ 
ber, will be found an engraving of a Baby’s 
Boot, and also patterns, full size, of the four 
pieces of which it is made. 

The boot is of white flannel or cashmere. The 
toe is braided, for which we give the design full 
size. The full size pattern consists of four 
pieces: 

Vol. LXXYI_6. 


II. MAT. 

No. 1. — Half of Upper. 

No. 2.—Flaps to Button Over. 

No. 3.—Sole. 

No. 4.—Toe. 

The pieces are all lettered, and it will easily be 
seen how to put it together. This pattern will 
be very useful to young mothers. 
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We give, here, an engraving of a new style of 
washing-dress, with a yoke bodicb. Folded in, 
with this number, is a Supplement, containing 
full-size patterns, by which to cut it out, viz.: 

No. I.— Half of Front of Body. 

No. I*.—H alf of Front of Yoke. 

No. II.— Half of Back of Body. 


No. II*.— Half of Back of Yoke. 

No. III.— Sleeve. 

Tliis style of bodice is very fashionable for 
washing fabrics, and for slight figures. Our pat¬ 
tern consists of five pieces, as above. The front 
of the body No. I. is plaited or gathered into the 
front of the yoke No. I.*: and the back of the 
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body No. II. is plaited or gathered into the bock 
of the yoke No. II.*, the front piece being longer 
than the back; there should be no fulness under 
the arm, either back or front. 

The yoke is trimmed with white embroidery, 
likewise the edge of the basque; the trimming is 


WAX FLOW 

BY MRS. E . 8 . 

THE SWEET PEA. 

Materialt .—One package very light rose-pink 
wax, one large-headed cutting-pin, green spool 
wire, cut in lengths two inches long, with one 
stem cut five inches long for the centre or main 
part of the spray. Make a hook at the end of 
each stem, cover it with a small piece of the pink 
wax moulded in an oval form. Now cut twenty- 
four pieces the size and shape of Fig. 1. 



Crease a dent through the middle, and roll so 
that the edges marked by a cross will turn back¬ 
wards. Now cut twenty-four pieces the size and 
shape of Fig. 2. 


laid on the sleeve to simulate a cuff; the tunic is 
in the same style. 

We give, also, on the Supplement, full-size 
patterns for cutting out a baby’s boot, for the 
description of which see under the proper head, 
a very useful affair. 


ERS. No. 7. 

L. THOMPSON. 

Roll these pieces so that they will be cupped 
almost double, and place them on the Btem, so as 
to form the centre of the sweet pea. (A spray of 



artificial or natural sweet pea will aid you very 
much in the arrangement of this flo#er). Then 
put on your outside pieces, so that the curves on 
each side will turn outwards. Finish off the 
calyx with a small pointed piece of light green 
wax. Twist the stems together, four or five in a 
cluster, and then attach to the main stem. The 
sweet pea may be made in pure white, and is 
very nice for wreaths or crosses. 


SCARF, IN KNITTING. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, in the front of the number, a design 
for a knitted scarf, very stylish and useful. The 
materials are: eight ply Berlin wool or four ply 
fleecy, selecting any two colors that contrast for 
the ends, the centre being made with one of the 
colors only; two knitting pins, No. 8 Bell gauge. 
Cast on with the wool seventy-four stitches, that 
is three stitches for each pattern, and two over 
for the edge stitches.—First row. Bring the wool 
in front of the pin in the right hand, then turn 
the wool quite round the pin, so as to bring it in 
the front again, and purl two stitches together; 
♦the wool will now be in the front; turn it round 
the pin so as to bring it in the front again, pass 
the needle down the next stitch, and take it off 


without knitting it; then purl the next two 
stitches together, and repeat from * to the end of 
the row.—Second. Bring the wool in front of the 
pin, and turn it round as before, then purl two 
stitches together: * turn the wool round the pin, 
bringing it in the front; then slip the next stitch, 
thus—put the pin down at the back of the stitch, 
and, bringing the pin in the front, take off the 
front part of the stitch without knitting it—this 
stitch dipped is a long loop; then purl the two 
next stitches together, and repeat from * to the 
end of the row. All the rows are the same as the 
second. Knit six rows of each color alternately 
for about one-quarter of a yard, then, working 
the same stitch, but only one of the wools, knit 
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EMBROIDERED CUSHION. — BORDERS. 


about one yard, and make the other end to 
correspond with the beginning. Cast off. 

The Edge: Use the same color as the centre, 
and Walker*8 Uncotopic needle, No. 1. Crochet 
on the edge of the knitting a row of five chain 


and one plain, then two rows more the same, 
working the plain stitch in the five chain of the 
preceding row. For the fringe, cut the wool in 
lengths of about eight inches, and loop them into 
the last row of crochet. 


EMBROIDERED CUSHION. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVES. 



Cushion of blue satin, with cover of fine Swiss \ 
muslin. The cover has in the centre a square of j 
guipure, (we have given many designs for such.) 
This square is sewn on to the muslin with button¬ 
hole-stitch, and the muslin is cut away from 
beneath the work. The embroidery for the 
oorners is worked upon the muslin, in overcast, 


plain and purse-stitch. The border is of guipure 
insertion, and the cover is edged by a pleated 
frill of cambric, edged with lace. The frill is 
sewed on by Vandykes in buttonhole-stitch, and 
the muslin is cut away from beneath the insertion 
to correspond with the centre piece. We give 
the design in full-size for the corner piece. 



BORDERS FOR ItUGS, TOWELS, Etc., Etc 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, printed in colors, i of towels, etc., etc. This work is now very fhsh- 
we give four designs (all on the same page,) S ionablo, and is done in cross-stitch on Java can- 
for working borders for rugs, toilette sets, ends i vas, linen duck, or other suitable materials. 
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CHAIR, IN ITALIAN EMBROIDERY. 


BY MBA. JANE WEAVER. 




We give, here, a design for a chair cover in 
Italian embroidery; and in the front of the num¬ 
ber give details of the pattern. This cover is 
made of felt. The band is of straight felt. The 
color may be either dark blue, red or maroon, 
for the back and seat, and the border of another 
material, or of the same, if preferred, richly em¬ 
broidered, and finished off on the lower edge 
with a worsted fringe, of the same colors. It is 
worked with coarse embroidery silks, in stitches 
following the design. The oblique points form- 
ing the lozenge-shape pattern brings out the 
centre to advantage. It is executed by the aid 


of transparent canvas, on which the stitches are 
counted; some are cross-stitches and some are 
side ones, as may be seen. Between the fringe 
and the border a simple pattern of stars is worked 
upon the felt, making a pretty finish ; also pointed 
stitches join the border to the seat. This is re¬ 
peated, where the border joins the back. The 
rungs of the chair are covered by this same sim¬ 
ple design, worked upon bands'of the felt, wide 
enough to cover the rungs. After working tack 
them on with small upholstery tacks. However, 
it is not necessary to cover the rungs; it is 
optional. 


DRESSING SLIPPER. . 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

In the front of the number, we give a new | Berlin wool or filoselle, according to taste, three 
pattern for a lady’s dressing-slipper. The foun- j colors or shades are needed. The front is lined 
dation of the slipper is of Java canvas; it with cashmere or flannel, and is sewn to a cork 
consists of drawn threads, which are interlaced, j sole, padded and lined. A ruching of ribbon, 
and through which black ribbon velvet is drawn, j silk cord and tassels ornament the front. This 
The remainder of the design may be worked with ■ is an unusually pretty slipper. 
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SDITOBIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Our “ Steel" Engravings.—A co temporary says that “oil 
painting is Uie highest department In Art, and that, next in 
order, is the steel plate. No other style of reproduction," it 
adds, “ can compare with it in its grade of excellence." As 
“ Peterson" is almost the only magazine that gives steel en¬ 
gravings—others that pretend to do sc, using Utliograplis, or 
wood-cuts printed on plate paper—this is tlie highest testi¬ 
mony that can be given to the superiority o* our 
illustrations. 

To show how expensive these steel engravings are, we 
propose, this "month, to give our readers an insight into the 
processes required to produoe such plates. In the first place, 
the designer furnishes the subject to be engraved, usually an 
oil painting. This design is then engraved on a highly pol¬ 
ished plate of steel, which is about an eighth of an inch 
thick. The highest portions of the engravod plate produce 
the lights, and the deepest engraved parts the shadows or 
dark portions In the picture. This, it will bo seen, is the re¬ 
verse of type-printing. The stool plate is wanned over a 
furnace, to facilitate the management of ink when spread 
upon it. A very fine apd thick Ink is rolled over and into 
the engraved portions with a hand-roller, which is paused 
and repassed over the pluto many times. The ink is then 
removed from the surface portions of the plate, first by the 
use of cloths, after which the naked hand more perfectly 
wipes the ink from the surface—some time being spent in 
thus polishing tho plate, so that it may produce the desired 
grades of light, so that if brilliant they shall be mellow, and 
harmonize with its rich and expressive darker portions. 

The plate is now removed from the furnace and placed 
upon the press made expressly for this kind of printing. A 
thick sheet of paper that has been made damp for many 
hours is laid over the polished plate, and is passed through 
tho press, receiving a powerful pressure. The wet sheet 
with its pictured impression is carefully lifted from the 
plate, dried between mill boards, dry-pressed, and prepared 
for market,—the whole process requiring a number of days 
of skilful management The warming, inking, wiping, 
polishing of plate, etc., must be repeated in printing each 
picture. No steam power or mechanical invention lifts the 
sheet from the press—all must be done by hand-work. 

Our subscribers can now understand something of the 
slow and costly process by which our steel engravings are 
produced. Thirty of our largo premium plates aro as many 
as two men can work off in a day. The smaller plates in the 
•magazine, such as “Who Speaks First," in this number, can 
be printed faster. Our fashion plates are also printed from 
steel, and afterwards colored by hand. “Peterson" is the 
only magazine that gives plates of this kind. 

If a Lady has a Cousin visiting her, a gentleman, it is 
quite proper for her to take him to call, with her, on her 
friends, and so introduce him. When a lady is introduced 
to a gentleman, she is the proper one to bow first, on meet¬ 
ing in the street afterwards: she thus reserves the right to 
decline further acquaintance, If she prefers it 

“ No Other Can Fill.” —The Peekskill (N. Y.) Democrat 
says of this magazine, that it “ occupies a place in tho house¬ 
hold that no other publication can satisfactorily fill, both by 
its stock of the latest Parisian fiuhioos, and by its serials, 
short sketches, and editorials. The last number is superior 
to any previously issued in all respects." 
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y A Cottaoe Water-Filter.— Those who cannot afford is 
\ buy a filter may easily make one. Stuff a piece of sponge 
< in the hole of a flower-pot, place above this a layer of peb- 
{ bias, then a layer of coarse sand, and above tills a layer of 
\ pounded charcoal, throe or four inches in depth. Another 
> layer of pebbles should be placed above the charcoal, to 
\ prevent it from being stirred up when the water, is poured 
) in. This contents of tho flower pot should be occasionally 
( renewed. But by a small addition to this a cottage-filter 
may be made, which, for practical use, is quite equal to the 
most expensive filter of corresponding size. It consists of 
« two flower-pots, one above the other, tho lower one fitted 
\ with a sponge and filtering layers, above described, and the 
j upper one with a sponge only. The upper pot should Le the 
} largest, and if the lower one is strong the upper one may 
^ stand on it, or a piece of wood with a hole to receive the 
j upper pot may rest on tho brim of the lower one. The two 
pots thus arranged are placed upon a three-legged stool with 
a hole in it, through which the projecting part of the lower 
sponge passes, and the water drops into a jug placed below. 
Tho upper pot serves as a reservoir, and tho sponge stops the 
coarser Impurities, and thus the filtering layers of the lower 
ono may be used fur two or three years, without being re¬ 
newed, if the upper sponge bo occasionally cleaned. Caro 
must be taken to wedge in the upper sponge tightly enough 
tb prevent the water passing through the upper pot more 
rapidly than it can filter through the lower one. 

The Fashion Editors of this magazine—we, tho literary 
editors, may remark—aim at something higher than others. 
They are not mere mechanical drcosmakcni, nor do they go 
to such for patterns: they look at .dressing from a higher 
point of view, and seek to elevate it to an art. Hence, they 
select only the designs of tho greatest module*, such as 
Worth, Pingot, etc., etc. These they furnish in such num¬ 
bers and variety that every lady can find something suitable, 
not only for her particular style, but also in price. Else¬ 
where, only second-rate, or even third-rate designs are 
givon, generally thoso of dealers who seek thns to get rid of 
their goods. In fact, most of the so-called “ fashion *’ books 
are merely advertising sheets for parties Interested In sell¬ 
ing dry goods, dresses, bonnets, etc., etc. In no true sense 
are they guides in fashion. If you wish to got unbiassed 
accounts of the real fashions, you must come to *• Peterson." 

“First in the Country." —The Sharon (Pa.) Herald 
says: “The last number of * Peterson,’ not only fully sus¬ 
tains the expectations formed of it at tho beginning of the 
year, but contains new features that will bo a lmppy surprise 
to its numerous readers and the general public. In the 
beauty of Its engravings, fashion plates, and other illustra¬ 
tions, the high standard of literary excellence, tho variety 
and quantity of its contents,‘Peterson’s’ is pre-eminently 
the first of the ladies’ books published in this country." 

“The Tragedy or Tbkvylan." —The Sherman (Mich.) 
Pioneer says of Mrs. Ann S. Stephens* novelet, now running 
through this magazine, “it is intensely interesting," and 
tho newspaper press, universally, echoes this opinion. The 
; chapters, yet to come, deepen in interest. 

! An Angry Word is easily spoken, but hard to recall, and 
l always bitterly repented of, if spoken to one we lore. 
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A Good Time to Subscribe.— A new volume begins with 
’this number, affording the right time to subscribe. The 
universal testimony of the newspapers, is that no other 
magazine of its kind gives so much, for so little money, as 
“Peterson.” Says the Salem (Mass.) Gazette, for example: 
“ The fashion plates and patterns are all that any lady could 
ask for, while the reading matter is suited to all tastes. 
Peterson’s is most emphatically the * ladies’ magazine,’ and 
those who have not yet subscribed for it should do so at 
once.” We can still supply back numbers from January in* 
elusive, to all who wish to begin with the January number. 
But subscribers may begin with any number they choose. 

To clubs our prices are especially tempting. Thus, at 
fl.62^ each, we send four copies for one year, and an extra 
copy as premium, to the person getting up the club; or five 
copies, at $1.60 each, and both an extra copy of the maga- 
aine, and a copy of 44 Christ Blessing Little Children,” as pre¬ 
miums; all postage free. Or six copies, at $1.50 each, and 
an extra copy as premium for getting up the club; or seven 
copies, at $1.50 each, and both an extra copy of the magazine, 
and a copy of “ Christ Blessing Little Children,” as premiums: 
all postage free. Or we will send. Instead of 44 Christ Blessing 
Little Children,” any other of our premium plates, if pre¬ 
ferred, or either the “Gems of Art,” or the “Pictorial 
Annual.” 

The Necessity of Ventilatio*. —Many persons complain 
of always getting up tired In the morning. This is very 
often due to defective ventilation of the bedroom, or from 
using an undue amount of warm bed-clothes and bedding. 
Feather beds are too soft and yielding, and partially envelope 
the sleeper, thus producing profuse perspiration. The habit 
of lying too much under blankets is also very pernicious by 
reason of tho carbonic acid thrown off by the sleeper being 
respired. Again, it is a common error to suppose that by 
simply opening a window a little at the top, a room can be 
ventilated. People forget that for proper ventilation there 
must be an inlet and outlet for the air. In bedrooms there 
is often neither, and if there is a fireplace, it is generally 
closed up. Again, It is a mistake to suppose that foul air 
goes to the top of a room. Certainly the heated air goes to 
the top, but the chief Impurity, the carbonic acid, falls to 
the bottom. There is nothing so efficacious in removing the 
lower strata of air as the ordinary open fireplace, especially 
if there Is a fire burning. No method of ventilation has yet 
been discovered half so efficacious. 

Grtbtauotd Flowers. —A simple method of covering 
fresh flowers with alum crystallization Is as follows: Make 
baskets of pliable copper wire, and wrap them with gauze. 
Into these tie to the bottom violets, ferns, geranium 
leaves, chrysanthemums—in fret, any flowers except full¬ 
blown roses—and sink them in a solution of alum of one 
pound to the gallon of water, after the solution has cooled, 
as their colon will then be preserved in their original 
beauty, and the crystallized alum will hold faster than 
when from a hot solution. When you have a light covering 
of distinct crystals that cover completely the articles, remove 
carefUlly, and allow them to drain for twelvo hours. 

Back Numbers or this Maoazike can be had of all news¬ 
dealers, or of the publisher. In case the newsdealen should 
happen to be out of them, write to us, enclosing the price, 
and the back number, or numbers, will be forwarded, post¬ 
age free, by return of mail. Back numbers of 1879,1878, 
and 1877 can always be supplied. 

“Rare Literary Merit.”— The Salisbury (Md.) Adver¬ 
tiser says: “The last number of‘Peterson’ opens with a 
thrilling story, and is followed by * Little Moccassin * and 
others of rare literary merit. If you want a good, highly 
mond, and meritorious magazine for your fiuniiy, sefid for 
it.” 


Patterns or our Every-Day dresses, or for the costumes 
in our colored fashion plate, or for our Children's dresses, 
paletot, etc., may be had on application by letter enclosing 
prico of pattern, of Mrs. M. A. Jones, Importer and Designer 
of Paper Patterns, No. 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
Mrs. Jones will also supply a new Chart, with all the lat¬ 
est improvements thoroughly taught. Price, $5.00. In 
sending for patterns, always send the number of inches 
around the bust, length of sleeve and around the waist If 
for a child, name the age. Children’s suits, 25 cents; basque 
patterns, 25 cents; over-dress, etc., 25 cents. Remember 
that all these are late Paris patterns, and not the second-rats 
costumes offered elsewhere. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

“ L'Attomrnotr .” By Anile Zola. Translated by John Ster¬ 
ling. 1 rot, 12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson A Brothers. 
—The old controversy between the realists and idealists has 
broken out again in Paris, and, for the present, at least, the 
realists seem to be having it all their own way. This may 
bo only a natural reaction against the excesses of the ro¬ 
mantic school, as typified in Victor Hugo and Lamartine, or 
it may be, as the realists contend, with the author of this 
novel at their head, a permanent change in taste. It ex¬ 
tends, not only to literature, however, but to art, for Meis- 
sonicr has supplanted Amy Schaeffer quite as effectively as 
£mile Zola has George Sand. As the most powerful fiction 
by the acknowledged leader of the realists, “L’Assommoir ” 
is worth reading, even by confirmed romanticists. The 
novel has already reached an edition of one hundred thou¬ 
sand abroad, and maintains its popularity notwithstanding 
hosts of imitators. Certainly, if realism of the most realistic 
kind, if always calling a spade a spade no matter what the 
circumstances, is the truest art, then the book before os is 
one of very great merit Its power no one can gainsay. 
Tho closing chapters are absolutely horrible In their truth¬ 
fulness. The story, we may say, is intended to portray the 
evils of drunkenness, and tho chapters in question describe 
a death by delirium tremens. No temperance tract, that has 
ever came in our way, is half so appalling, in its pictures, as 
this novel. 

Rhona. By Mrs. Forrester. 1 col., 12r*o. Philadelphia: 
J. B. LippmcoU A Co .—This lady is already favorably known 
as a novelist of English life; and her present story, in most 
respects, is even better thau its predecessors. There is a 
moral purpose sought to be carried out in it, at least, which 
may recommend It to a large circle of readers. Mrs. For¬ 
rester seeks to impress, on young girls, that, in marrying, 
they must not expect to find the lover surviving in the 
husband, but, on the contrary, must look for a very serious 
diminution of attentions, and must also be content with the 
change, if they would be happy. With all Its merits, the 
story has tho fault of so many of its kind: it is too seqti- 
mental, absurdly so at times,* indeed. 

Markof\ the Russian Violinist. By Henry QrbriUe. 1 vol, 
12 mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson A Brothers.—Vie have, 
here, what is, perhaps, the best of the many excellent novels 
by Henry GrGville. Her novels of French life are always 
good, but we think we like her Russian stories best, and of 
all her tales of this description, “Markof,” on the whole, 
pleases us most. The translation is by Miss Helen Stanley, 
and is capital; her translations have won the praise of the 
author herself. The volume is handsomely printed, in a 
style to match 44 L’Awommoir,” and other recent novels by 
T. B. Peterson 4 Brothers. 

The Abbe's Temptation. By Anile Zola. leely, 1 2mo. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson A Brothers.—Another of the re¬ 
alistic novels of this new and powerful writer. It is pub¬ 
lished in a style to match 44 L’Aseommoir.” 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. < 

Now is the Time to Subscribe !—This is a favorable time, ’ 
(see the Prospectus,) to subscribe for this magazine. Says > 
the Middleton (N. Y.) Mail, 44 Constant improvements are j 
being made in ‘Peterson,’ the best of its kind.” Tho j 
Ohtasaqua (Pa.) Record says, 44 The stories are of a character i 
rarely met with now; with moro plot and artistic merit; the 5 
whole number is exceptionally bright in every department.” j 
The Hastings (Mich.) Journal says, 44 The last number is j 
above the standard even of this excellent monthly. \ 
‘Peterson’ contains more, too, than many higher-priced j 
magazines.” The Clinton (In<L) Herald says, 44 Fall of the j 
very best magazine literature; the steel plate, in this num- j 
ber, is alone worth the subscription price.” The Rochester ; 
(Ill.) Democrat says, 44 Nothing but an enormous circulation \ 
could enable Mr. Peterson to furnish such a magazine. The l 
few ladies, who have not dono so, should subscribe at onco.” j 
The Mountain (W. Ya.) Echo says, 44 Each of the departments ^ 
is perfection; a better lady’s book cannot be found.” The 
Gloucester (MaaB.) Bulletin says, 44 It is emphatically the 
ladies magazlno. Those who have not subscribed, should do 
so at once.” The Benson Co. (Mich.) Journal says, “The 
steel engravings, double-page fashion plates, colored em¬ 
broidery pattern, and full-sized diagram are worth more 
than the price, even without the vast amount of use Ail and 
interesting reading matter.” The Lynn (Maas.) Record 
says, “A model of its kind.” Send on two dollars for a 
single subscription, or get up a club, and lose no time. 

Thr Mason A Hami.in Organ Company’s Silver Anni¬ 
versary.— The Boston Daily Globe says: 44 The silver anni¬ 
versary of the Mason A Hamlin Organ Company, being the 
completion of the twenty-fifth year sinco the commencement 
of their business, was celebrated by them by a dinner at 
Young’s Hotel on the 16th inst. The company began busi¬ 
ness with factories having capacity for the manufacture of 
200 melodeons per year; value, loss than $100 for the best. 
It has now capacity for more than 200 organs per week, or 
10,000 per year; value of the best, $600 or upwards each. 
The great success thus achieved is duo to the groat improve¬ 
ments effected by this company in such instruments, and 
their rigid adherenco to the determination with which they 
commenced to make always and only the very best work. 
By these means they Lave deserved and commanded a world¬ 
wide reputation, securing sale for their organs in every 
civilized country which has not a prohibitory tariff.” 

It’« Economy To Buy the Best.— The vain attompts to 
Imitate the “Royal Baking Powder” by other manufac¬ 
turers during the past fifteen years, have proved wholly 
abortive. It is claimed for every now brand that It is just 
aa good as the Royal, whilo they are cheapened with flour, 
or drugged with the hurtfol alum. The pure grapo cream 
tartar from which Royal Baking Powder is made, is im¬ 
ported expressly for It from tho Wine District of Franco. 
Manufacturers of this brand, with a far-seeing eye, have al¬ 
ways used the best and most wholesome materials, and are 
■aid to be the largest users of cream of tartar in the world. 

Advertisements Inserted in this magazine at reasonable ; 
prices. “Peterson” has had, for more than twenty years a : 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any In tho 
world. It goes to overy comity, village and cross-roads, and 
is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States. Address Peterson’s Magazine, Philadelphia. 

The Catalogue or Cheap and good novels, published, 
gratis, by T. B. Peterson A Brothers, furnishes the best 
list, on the whole, of works adapted for summer reading. 
Baud for a catalogue, and order what you want. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 

[Medical Botany—O r the Garden, Field and Forest.] 

BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, M. D. 

No. VII. —Abies—Its Varieties. 

Having spoken of the chief plants and shrubs that belong 
in or about gardens, I now will endeavor to interest 
mothers and their daughters in the Medical Flora of the 
“ Field and Forest;” to invite them to wralk forth with me 
in the great domain of Nature, and see what, in the goodness 
of Providence, has been provided for ns to prevent, relieve or 
cure many of the diseases incident to our frail natures. And 
will It not be a pleasant and profitable study to recognize 
the names and to know tho medicinal properties and uses of 
every frail plant, every little shrub and majestic tree that 
meets our view ? 

Taking them up in alphabetical order, botanically, we 
cannot pass by tho Abies Ccutaderuis, called also Pimw Qano- 
densis, a tree known throughout the United States as the 
hemlock spruce, and so generally diffused throughout North 
America, that it has been adopted to some extent as emblen t- 
atic in vignettes, on maps and other devices, having reference 
to this continent. 

It grows to tho height of forty to sixty feet, tapering much 
above, with branches long, horizontal or depending below; 
leaves half to three-quarters inch In length, shining green 
above, bluish glaucous beneath; strobiles or cones about one 
inch long, also bluish glaucous when young, but finally be¬ 
come light brown with ago. Its bark, abounding in astrin- 
gency, is much used for tanning in the northern States, and 
the aborigines employed it to dye their splints, which they 
used in making baskets, a red color. When tho tree becomes 
old, considerable juice exudes and hardens upon the hark, 
from which is obtained, whon scraped off, boiled or melted 
and strained, what is known as hemlock gum . This gum it 
much esteemed in the form of plaster—as a warming ami 
stimulant application to habitually cold, sore or painful 
parts. The hemlock oil obtained from this species is highly 
esteemed also for bathing purposes in chronic rheumatic af¬ 
fections, and enters into tho composition of various 
proprietary liniments. 

Tho Abies Ercelsa: Norway Spruce, or Fir; a very lofty 
tree, sometimes rising one hundred and fifty feet in height, 
with a trunk foom three to five feet in diametor; a native of 
Europe and Northern Asia; furnishes us with the Buryutniy 
Pitch, which derives its name from the province of Bur¬ 
gundy, in the east of France. 

The branches of this tree are spreading, and its bnuichleta 
pendulous; leaves about one inch long, scattered round its 
branches; oones from five to nine inches long, nearly cylin¬ 
drical; light brown. This stately, solemn-looking tree, with 
its numerous dark green waving branchiate is becoming fre¬ 
quent in yards, lawns and ornamental grounds. The pitch 
is obtained by removing a portion of the bark, so as to lay 
bare the wood, upon which flakes of concrete resinous mat¬ 
ter form, which, being detached by scrapers of iron, is melted 
with water in large boilers, and then strained through 
coarse cloths. 

When pure It is quite opaque; of a yellowish color. Ap¬ 
plied to the skin in the form of a plaster, it acts as a gentle 
rubefacient, and is useful in cases of chronic rheumatic pains, 
weakness of tho breast or back; and whon applied to ths 
spino between the shoulders will generally prevent veiy 
susceptible persons from taking cold. 

The other specie* of the Abies are (1) A. Balsamta : Bal¬ 
sam Fir, or Balm of Gilead; a tree with symmetrical 
branches, forming a conical top; cones three to four inches 
• long, violet purple; found in yards aud lawns, though a 
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native of the mountains; and is more ornamental than use¬ 
ful as a shade tree. 

(2) . A. Picea or Silver Fir\ with branches horizontal, a 
smooth, whitish bark, cones three to four inches long also, 
but of a reddish-green at first—finally brown ; a more beau¬ 
tiful and larger tree than the preceding, and is frequently 
seen on grounds of persons of taste. 

(3) . A. Alba: White or Single Spruce; a tree of light-colored 


nursery should be bright, and cheerful, and airy, not, as it 
too often is, the gloomiest room in the house, because “the 
children don't mind a dull room.” Never was there a greater 
mistake; and there should be one room in the house (not 
only for the child's sake, but for the comfort of all the 
inmates,) where toys can be arranged according to childish 
fancy, chairs harnessed, and Lilliputian tea-parties given, 
without distracting tho other members of the family. Only 


bark; cones one to nearly two inches in length, almost cylin- ; 
drical, and pale brown. Cultivated as an ornamental tree in j 
yards, lawns, etc., and is a native of tho northern States. j 

(4). A. Nigra: Black or Double Spruce; a tall tree, with ■> 
handsome, conical top; becoming frequent as an ornamental > 
shade tree; the young branches of which the matrons of s 
the country are (or were,) in the habit of using to flavor 
what they call spruce beer. 

These few characteristics will enable any one interested ! 
to distinguish each species or variety of these fine evergreens. 
They are, however, of little or no medicinal value. 


FLORICULTURE. 

Tuns and Their Treatment.— It is well-known that 
ferns will grow where flowering plants will perish. Their 
chief requirements ore moisture and shade; and, best of all, 
Dome Nature gives them freely to all who choose to gather 
them, in the greenwoods and hedgerows, and on the open 
plains. No costly appliances are necessary to their culture; 
the simplest and least expensive materials will answer, 
and tho exquisite gracefulness of the ferns will over¬ 
shadow and cover all deficiencies of plant case or flower 
plot. But to those who can afford to decorate and embellish 
the house they inhabit, every artistic accessory is open 
which modern taste has invented. Fern casus, stands, 
pockets, brockets, boxes, hanging baskets, and pots of 
Innumerable variety can be procured, each season producing 
something novel. 

In taking up ferns from tho open air for home decoration, 
be careful to tako up also a good ball of earth iround the 
roots, and to notice the kind of earth in which you found 
them growing, and all tho small circumstances connected 
with their habitat or dwelling-place. 

In proportion to your success in reproducing these will be 
the flourishing of your fern visitor. Fern soil is generally 
composed of leaf mould, peat, and loam, and most old woods 
and forests will bo found to famish all these, oftentimes 
lying in regular gradation one over tho other. Perhaps, 
however, the woods and forests are a long way off, and 
nothing is attainable but the rough soil of the garden; in 
this case, you must got some sandy loam from tho nursery¬ 
man, to render it lighter and more friable, and add some 
chemical fertilizer as a substitute for the leaf mould. And 
It is wonderful what effect may be produced by tho expendi¬ 
ture of a little money and a great deal of trouble in the ugly 
back premises of a town house. A stone taken up in the \ 
paved yard will bo an opening for a perfect “ fern paradise” 
in that unsightly place, and the dark, damp back window 
has an unknown capacity for decoration. 


MANAGEMENT OF INFANT8. 

Fresh Air .—Children’s sleeping rooms must have fresh air, 
it is absolutely indispensable to their health and beauty. 

As baby gets bigger, and leaves his mother's room, he is 
sometimes promoted to his brother's and sister’s nursery, 
sometimes to a nursery of his own, with his nurse. 

If po^ible let the night nnrsery be distinct from the day 
one; one room cannot serve for the two purposes. The day 


plain but strong furniture will stand tho onslaughts of the 
young warriors, and Jehus. For many larger children, 
growing plants in suuny windows are a great pleasure, and 
they are now considered very healthy, though, some years 
ago, they were banished from all living-rooms. 

Tho night nursery, too, should be in a dry part of the 
house, a room upon which the sun shines some portion of 
eTery day, and the longer the better. If you are fortunate 
enough to possess a room* that you can spare for a night 
nursery, let each child have a separate cot, or small bed; 
never crowd three or, four together in one, no matter if the 
bed is a large one. And if possible, do not let the children 
sleep with grown people; it is too common a practice to let 
one or two little children sleep iu bed with a servant; we 
do not mean young infants in charge of its nurse, but older 
children who are thus huddled up, for waut of room, or 
worse, to save trouble: rather let them sleep “ two in a 1ml” 
themselves, than allow this. Some servants are models of 
cleanliness, but too many, who are neat about their work, 
are personally untidy; moreover, it is unhealthy for childrrn 
to sleep habitually with grown persous. 

No curtains or hangings should be placed around baby's 
bed; and, as we said before, tbe bed-clothing should bo light, 
but warm. Mattresses of hair or wool should bo used, mot 
feather beds. Except the climato be very cold, the rooms 
that children habfcually occupy should be as much without 
carpets as possible; in mild climates a square in the middle 
of the room is all that is necessary; tho rest of the floor 
should bo painted or stained a dark brown; the bit of carpet 
can then be taken up and shaken frequently, and tho wood¬ 
work easily swept every day, and wiped up with a damp 
cloth every night 

In the morning, as soon as the children have left the 
room, the beds should be literally pulled to pieces—not taken 
off altogether in a “bundle,” but each article separately, 
spreading them out as much as possible, over chairs, etc.; 
the mattresses should be turned up so as to air the under 
sides. Then the windows should be opened wide, lotting the 
sash down a few Inches from the top, and at once remove 
everything in the w^y of “slops,” etc., from the room, that 
ought to be removed, and overy vessel should be thoroughly 
cleaned with warm water and soda; the longer the room is 
left to air, the better; two hours at least should be allowed 
for the purpose. Let there be certain days for changing ths 
bed linen, and this should be done regularly—not only when 
it seems to need it. 

Once a week the room should be scrubbed, or wiped up, 
with a piece of chloride of lime in the water; both winter 
and summer this should be done, but early in the morning, 
so that it will have time to dry, and if the day is wet ot 
damp, it should be deferred till a dry one. “ Prevention is 
better than cure,” and by looking well after a plentiful sup 
ply of fresh air, and by trying to keep it fresh, we may save 
much grief, and even expense, in our households. Disinfect¬ 
ing fluids are very inexpensive; they are almost as much 
needed 1 q cool days as in hot ones, but unfortunately too 
many of us forget to take the commonest sanitary precau¬ 
tions for the health of-our children or of ourselves, till fever 
! and diptheria and other evils are in our doors. 

| If, on account of want of room, the day nursery is also 

> used for sleeping in at night, all tbe precautions of which 
| we have spoken are still more obligatory. The room should 

> have its morning airing, as we have suggested, and whet 

> played in all day, with perhaps a big stove to heat it, tbo 
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little ones should bo turned out of it before their bed-time, 
and it should have a thorough ventilation. The dry heat of 
a stove is very objectionable, a fireplace is much healthier, 
as the Are causes a draught up the chimney, which keeps 
the air much purer. For a bedroom, the fireplace should 
always be open, if there is no other way of ventilating the 
mom at night; or an inch or so of the upper sash of the 
wiudow that is farthest from the bed, may be kept down. 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 

Rules fob Moth ess During the Hot Season.— The 
Board of Health has published tho following rules for the 
care of children during the hot season: 

Nnrting of Infanta. —Over-feeding does more harm than 
anything else; nurse an infant a month or two old every 
two or three hours. 

Nurse an Infant of six months and over five times in 
twenty-four hours, and no more. 

If an infant is thirsty, give It pure water or barley water; 
no sugar. 

On the hottest days a few drops of whiskey may be added 
to either water or food; the whiskey not to excood a 
teaspoonful in twenty-four hours. 

Flooding of Infanta .—Boil a teaspoonful of powdered barley 
(ground in coffee grinder) and a gill of water, with a little 
salt, for fifteen minutes, strain, then mix it with half as much 
boiled milk, add a lump of white sugar size of a walnut, and 
give it lukewarm, from a nursing bottle. Keep bottle and 
mouthpiece in a bowl of water when not In use, to which a 
little soda may be added. 

For infants five or six months old, give half barley water 
and half boiled milk, with salt and a lump of sugar. 

For older Infants, give more milk than barley water. 

For infants very costive, give oatmeal instead of barley. 
Cook and strain as before. 

When your breast milk is only half enough, change off 
between breast milk and this prepared food. 

In hot weather, if bluo litmus paper, applied to tho food, 
turns red, the food is too acid, and you must make a fresh 
mess, or add a pinch of baking soda. 

Infants of six months may have beef tea or beef soup 
once a day, by itself, or mixed with other food; and when 
ten or twelve months old, a crust of bread and a piece of 
rare beef to suck. 

No child under two years ought to eat at your table. 

Give no candies, in fact, nothing that is not contained in 
these rules, without a doctor’s orders. 

Batmmer Complaint —It comes from overfeeding, and hot 
and foul air. Keep doors and windows open. 

Wash your well children with cold water twice a day, aud 
oftener in the hot season. 

Never neglect looseness of the bowels in an infant; con¬ 
sult the family or dispensary physician at once, and he will 
give you rules about what it should take and how it should 
be nursed. Keep your rooms as cool as possible, have them 
well ventilatcyl, and do not allow any bad smell to come 
from sinks, privies, garbage boxes, or gutters about the 
house where you live. 8ee that your own apartments are 
right. Where an infant is cross and irritable in tho hot 
weather a trip on the water will do it a great deal of good 
(ferryboat or steamboat), and may prevent cholera infantum. 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

Everything relating to this department must be sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Marblehead, Mass. All communi¬ 
cations are to be headed: “ For Peterson's.” All are invited 
to send answers, also, to contribute original puzzles, which 
should be accompanied by the answers."^ 


No. 22.—CLOCK PUZZLE. 


a a 

a a 

a seas 

a 

a a a 

a • a 


a a a a a a 


The horizontals ore all read from left to right, the perpen¬ 
diculars down. The frame of the clock is formed of eight 
different words. Begin at the top, and follow in order 
around to the right 1. Top line, Mildness. 2. Abase. 3. 
To allow. 4. To praise. 5. Injurious. 6. A rod. 7. To 
pierce. 8. Distance. The dial-plate is a word of twelva 
letters meaning easy to be shown. The long hand signifies 
misfortune, and the short hand a crustaceous fish. 
Marblehead, Most. G. C. 

No. 23.— CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

My first is in chair, bnt not in stool; 

My second is in rapids, but not in pool; 

My third is in fight but not in row; 

My fourth is In fac*, but not in brow; 

My fifth is in king, and also in knight; 

My sixth is in eagle, and also in kite; 

My seventh is in teeth, and also In toes; 

My whole is a game that every boy knows. 
Philadelphia, Pa. M. X A. 

No. 24.— CENTRAL SYNCOPATIONS. 

Syncopate a dotard, and get an agent. Syncopate shore, 
and got price. Syncopato a Greek nobleman, and got an 
animal. Syncopate a shrub, and get pious. Syncopate a 
measure, and get cells for honey. Syncopato a child'll toy, 
and get a mineral. 

Tho synoopated letters give the name of a distinguished 
American who died abroad. 

Providence, It. I. Twill. 

No. 25.— WORD SQUARES. 

I. 

In the smallest degree. Vehement Past The leaves of 
tho cassia. To walk. 

II. 

Grateful. To insert Corroded. An incident A tithe. 
Povltncy, R- Chas. 

NO. 26.— LETTER PUZZLE. 

Four letters I may truly say, 

Comprise my littlo store; 

Bnt if yon take just one away, 

You leave me fifty-four. 

Preacolt, Kan . Btha BbooK. 

NO. 27.— CURT AILMENTS. 

1. Curtail a liquor, and leave to gain. 

2. Curtail small, and leave a metal. 

3. Curtail anguish, and leave a vessel. 

4. Curtail a crew, and leave an interdiction. 

5. Curtail a sound, and leave a weight 

6. Curtail a piece of music, and leave a measure. 

Georgetown, OaL “ El DOBADO." 

Anawera Next Month. 
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Answers to Puzzles in the Junk Number. 

No. 17. 

ALTERA BLENESS 
L V CT 

L ARTICHOKE E 
H 8S NR N 

A P THREE A 0 
L E R ADO 
L R A G I R 

0 8 1 L C A 

W I LEAVE A P 
T OU XT H 

I NICTITATE I 
I>G R 8 

EQUIPON DER AN T 


No. 18 

1. Dyer. 2. Crabbe. Z. Southey. 4. Goldsmith. 6. John¬ 
son. 6. Ramsay. 7. Chatterton. 


No. 19. 

T 


TAP 

APE 

PET 


Polican. 


No. 20. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

S&'Every Receipt in Chit Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

MEATS. 

Stewed Mutton Chops. —Trim away nearly all the fat from a 
thick chop, taken from the middle of the loin: place it in a 
small, brown earthenware etc wing-pot, add a large pinch of 
salt, a small one of pepper, and a flnely-minccd onion. If 
this last is objected to, it must be omitted. Cover the chop 
with water, put on the lid of the pot, set it in a saucepan of 
water, and let It boil gently for an hour and a-half, until 
perfectly tender. When done drain away the gravy from 
the chop, put it in a basin, which set in another containing 
cold water, in ordor tliat the fat may rise quickly. Having 
carefully removed every particle of grease from the gravy, 
boil it in a stewpan, and thicken it with a teaspoonful of 
flour mixed in cold water until smooth. Put tho gravy into 
the stewing pot with the chop, let them simmer gently for 
ten minutes, and serve. 

Chicken Dressed with Tomatoes. —Pry the chicken a light 
brown ; put it into a dish; then pour into the pan in which 
it was fried, one quart of boiling water, one onion chopped 
fine with parsley, four tomatoes a little stewed, one table¬ 
spoon of butter rolled In one tablespoon of flour. Let it 
# tew for fifteen minutes, and then pour it upon the fried 
ohicken, and serve. This receipt is for two laige chickens. 

Beefsteak with Tomato Sauce. —Take one and a-half dozen 
ripe tomatoes; skin, and scald them; put them in a sauce¬ 
pan, with one-hnlf pint of good beef gravy; season with 
salt and pepper, and put them to stew tor one hour. When 
the steak is nicely broiled, pour this sauce upon It, and send 
it to the table. 

VEGETABLES. 

Baked Tomatoes. —Take off stalks, cut in thick slices, odd 
pepper, salt, and butter; put in deep baking dish; cover with 
bread crumbs and a little oiled butter; bake half an hour. 
Stewed.—To eight tomatoes allow two ounces butter, two 


; tablespoonfuls vinegar, pepper, and salt; slice in pan with 
! the butter, stew about twenty-flvo minutes, then add vinegar 
; and seasoning. Or stew with an equal quantity of onions in 
good gravy; add a thickening of butter and flour, and 
a squeeze of lemon before serving. Tomatoes are excellent 
stewed with a very little water; then served oold with 
sliced cucumber and onions, to be dreSBed to taste at table 
with oil and vinegar; very good with cold veal. 

Egg-Plant Baked.—Pint parboil the egg-plant; then take 
^off the skin in two pieces; lay the skins on a dish, the one 
it is to be baked in; mix with the egg-plant, crumbs of 
bread, butter, pepper, and salt. Then put It in the skins; 
cover it with grated bread crumbs, and bake. A little ham 
or bacon, cut fine, and mixed in. Remove the skins if 
preferred. 

'Baked Tomatoes. —Pour boiling water over them, then in 
> a few minutes the skins can be easily removed. Put them 
; inio a baking dish with bread crumbs, butter, pepper, and 
; salt, one onion, if you like it Sift corn meal over tho top 
; of them, and bake them slowly. They will take between 
! two and three hours to bake. If they are acid, use sugar 
; instead of salt 

Boiled Green Com. —Green corn should always be boiled 
| on the cob, with the inner husks on it To prepare it turn 
;j down the inner husks, cut off the upper end, wash the corn, 

|: and replace the husks. 

Boil it about half an hour in water salted to the taste. It 
should be cnokod in Just enough water to cover it 

Fried Tomatoes.— Take cold stewed tomatoes well-seasoned, 

' add to them sufficient fine bread crumbs to enable you to 
; form into cakes, fry in butter to a light brown. Freeh 
tomatoes, sliced and rolled in fine crumbs (first salting them), 

; fried in the same manner, are very nice. 

Tomatoes. —Prick them, put then them into a jar with a 
little vinegar just to cover them, set the jar covered dose on 
v tho hot stove or in the oven, and stew gently till thoroughly 
done. They are also nice sliced thin, raw, and served with 
! vinegar and pepper, like cucumber. 

Tomato Sauce. —Take eight ripe tomatoes; cut them up, 
skins and all, and stow them until they are Tery soft; press 
them through a sieve; season with salt and cayenne pep¬ 
per. Add five tablespoons of brown gravy; stir it all well 
together, and heat It 

Young Ochres and Tomatoes. —Take an equal quantity of 
each; slice tho ochre, and skin tho tomatoes; put it into 
a saucepan, without water; add a small quantity of butter, 
pepper and salt, one onion chopped fine. Stow for one hour, 
and serve. 

Tomato Paste for Soup. —Skin the tomatoes, and stew them 
quite dry; then put them upon china plates, and put them 
in the sun to dry. When dried into a paste, put it into jars, 
and tie them down. This can be kept all winter, if put in 
a cool, dry place. 

JAMS. 

Apricot, Peach, or PUrm. —Take equal quantities of fruit 
and sugar, pound the sugar, pare and cut up with a silver 
knifo some ripe apricots, peaches, or magnums, remove tho 
stones, lay the fruit in a dish, strew over them half the 
sugar, and leave them until the following day; then boil 
and skim the remainder of the sngar, add the fruit, boil it 
up quickly, well skimming and stirring for twenty minutes; 
add the blanched kernels halved, boll for ten minutes more, 
| and tho jam will be ready to pot. 

\ Raspberry Jam.— To a pound of fruit weigh a pound of 
l sugar; mash the fruit in a pan with a wooden spoon; put 

I the sugar to it, and boil it hard for fifteen or twenty minutes. 
To four pounds of raspberries you may add one pound of 
ripe currants; they give the Jam a fine flavor and a pretty 
color. 

Blackberry Jam is made in the same manner; only leave 
out the currants. 
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Ratpberrg .—To every pound of picked raspberries allow 
one pound of sugar and one pint of currant juice. Boil the 
raspberries and currant juice, stirring well, for a quarter of 
an hour; odd the sugar, and boil quickly until it jellies 
(About half an hour); skim carefully as above. 


FOB JULY. % 

Fig. viii.—Opera or Evening-Cloak or White Em¬ 
bossed Silk, made with a full, square cape to lit well over 
the punters; the under part is like a loose sacque, and the 
whole is trimmed with heavy, white silk fringe, and at the 
back are large loops and ends of white satin ribbon. 


Green Gage Jam .—Wash the fruit, and stew it with enough 
water to keep them from scorching. Mash them, and strain 
through a colander. To a pint of pulp odd a pound of sugar. 
When the sugar is dissolved, boil it till it is u smooth mass. 
Plum jam is made in the same way. % 

Ourrant {Red, Black , or White ).—Take ripe currants, strip 
off the stalks, and to each pound allow three-quarters pound 
of loaf sugar; boll the fruit to a pulp, add the sugar, boil 
quickly for half an hour, stirring and skimming well. 

Pineapple Jam .—This is mode like all other jams, only the 
pineapple is grated. 


FASHIONS FOB JULY. 

Fig. i.— Evening-Dress op Light Blub Gauze, Over 
Light Yellow Silk ; the train is very long, and is trimmed 
around the bottom with a box-plaited ruffle of blue silk, and 
a knife-plaited ruffle of light yellow silk; the dress has a ' 
princess bock, but is made full on the hips, and is trimmed 
with white lace aud crimson roses; the berth6 and sleeves 
are white; crimson rose in the hair. 

Fig. ii.—Evening-Dress of White Gauze, Over Pink 
Silk ; the apron front, as well as the Bides of the dress at the 
back Is trimmed with white lace, and broader white lace is 
put on in a jabot with roses in it, down tho entire front; 
the dress is in the princess stylo and is fastened in front un- 
dor the jabot of lace; it is made quite brvffant on tho hips, 
as if worn over paniere; it opens twice on each side, and 
■hows many narrow ruffles of the pink silk, plaited and 
pinked out at tho edge; the waist is trimmed with pink 
■ilk, and red roses trim the sides. 

Fio. hi.—Walking-Dress of Black Striped Grenadine; 
he back is caught up quite full, and is ornamented with 
cords and tassels; tho mantilla is of silk, with long scarf 
ends in front, and is trimmed with black lace; block lace 
bonnet ornamented with piuk roses and loaves. 

Fig. iv.—House-Dress of Very Fink and Soft White 
Albatross or Khybee Cloth ; the train is not very long, 
and is trimmed with alternate-plaitings of the material, and 
ruffles of Breton lace; the front of tho dress has also a jabot 
of Broton lace, with loops of pink satin ribbon in it; tho 
waist is round, aud opens square in the neck, and with tho 
pocket and sleeves, is trimmed with Broton lace and pink 
satin ribbon. 

Fig. v. —Carriage-Dress of Soft, White, French Bunt¬ 
ing, with an open-work stripe In it; it is worn over white, 
but is trimmed with blue bowB and two blue knife-plaited 
ruffles of silk; the mantilla is of blue silk, embroidered with 
pluk roses, and has a row of network aud fringe around the ; 
bottom and edging the broad foil at tho top. Hat of white 
chip, bound with blue, and trimmed on tho crown with loops 
of blue ribbon, forget-me-nots and a pink rose. 

Fig. vi.—Evening-Dress op White Muslin, laid in kilt- 
plaitings tho entire length of the front, with a short train at 
tho back; the bottom of tho front is edged with a knifo- 
plaiting of tho muslin, headed by a wide row of Breton 
lace; tho bodice is round, and is laid in plaits, and from 
under the belt thero falls a plaited piece of the muslin, edged 
with Breton lace; tho bodice is cut quite square in the neck, 
has a bunch of roses on the left sideband puffed, infant sleeves. 

Fig. vii.—Walking-Dress op Cheviot Cloth; the skirt Is 
kilt-plaited, and the paniere arc added below the waist; the 
deop basque lias a waistcoat-bodice, and opens at the throat, 
with square rovers; the trimming consists of woolen braid. > 


Fig. ix.—Dinner-Dress of Black Brocaded Grenadine, 
Over Old Gold-Colored Satin; the body and train arc of 
the brocaded grenadine; tho front of the skirt is of black 
■atin, frilled on to the gold-colored satin; the vest is of gold- 
colored satin, trimmed with bows of gold-colored satin ribbon 
faced with black satin; the short sleeves are trimmed with 
Honiton lace. 

Fig. x.—Riding-Habit or Dark Blue Cloth; the skirt is 
of medium length, and the upper part fits the figure as 
closely as possible; the high, close bodice terminates with a 
basque in the form of a small coat-tail at the back; long, 
close-fitting sleeve. Black hat, and dark blue gauze net. 

General Remarks.— Tho first hat is of coarse, yellow 
straw, and is trimmed with brown velvet and brown ostrich 
feathers; the brim is also faced with brown velvet, and has 
a bunch of yellow buttercups placed on one side. The 
second hat is also of coarse straw, is trimmed with whito 
satin ribbon, and has a half wreath of large, pink roses on 
the under side of the brim. 

There is nothing really now to chronicle sinco our June 
number^ iu which we spoke at some length with regard to 
tho pauien i, and It will be noticed that in the first and second 
figures of our fashion plate that while the princess stylo of 
dress is still adopted, that the dresses puff out in the hips 
over crinoline or some other material used for tho purpose; 
but the greater number of pauiers are made somewhat in 
the style of the walking-dresses of cheviot cloth, which con¬ 
sists only of folds of drapery; in many cases the drapery is 
worn higher up on tho hips. Short dresses are no longer 
slim and sheath-like ; but, on tho contrary, are covered with 
puffings in front, which are drawn into masses of drapery 
at the back; tho new chintz figured materials are admirably 
adapted to this stylo of costume, only tho drcsB Is never 
composed entirely of tho chintz pattern, but is combined 
with some material which is not figured. 

It is utterly impossible to write down all the varieties and 
vagaries of fushion ; they are as endless as individual tastes. 
But the present style is admirable, from an economical point 
of viow; for old things are now’ the most fashionable, and 
gownH that have been hidden in trunks in the garret, can be 
made available, aud two old ones will make one resplendent 
new one. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. i.—Boy’s Sailor Suit of Blue Seboe, trimmed with 
white braid; the collar is cut open in front, and oomee to a 
point, exposing the throat; stripes of white braid are put on 
either side of the front of the skirt, and the cuffs and small 
side-pocket are also trimmed with it. White straw hat, 
trimmed with blue ribbon. 

Fig. ii.—Girl’s Dress or Gray Buntino; the round 
apron-front is draped at the side, and a little in the back, 
over an under-skirt of tho same material, trimmed with a 
plaited ruffle; the deep yoke bodice buttons in front, and is 
fastened with a waiBtband ; the bodice is plaited into a y.ke 
at the back in the same way it is in front. 

Fig. hi.—Girl’s Dress of Striped Linen ; the front cf 
the bodice is double-breasted, and has a trimming of white 
braid down the middle; the back Is loose and long, very 
much like the boy’s sailor skirt just described; tho skirt is 
plain in front, but is kilt-plaited elsewhere, it is trimmed 
with white braid and ribbons; the large, linen collar is 
trimmed with embroidery, and a bow of ribbon finishes it at 
tho neck. White hat, trimmed with brown ribbon. 
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IN THE GARDEN. 


[See the Story, " Her Lott Kingdom.)" 
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Waft for the Turn of the Tide. 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men, which 
Taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.”— Shakspeare. 


A* published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1001 Spring Garden St., Philada. 

___________________ Written and Sung by H. CLIFTOH, 





















































WAIT FOR THE TURN OF THE TIDE. 



Hopes are il - lu-sions and not what they seem, Life and its pleasures, phil - os - o-phers 
“fortune shows favors” she’s fic - kle be - side, And may knock at your door some day, un-ex- 
Hold up your head, though your funds are but small. Once let the world know you need its as- 





Chorus. 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE 


Vol. LXXVI. PHILADELPHIA, AUGUST, 1 87 9. No. 2. 

“ONLY NET HOWARD.” 

BY JEAN SCOFIELD. 


It was a sultry summer afternoon. Wearied 
out with the day’s labor in the school-room, I 
found it delightful to recline on the comfortable 
“settee” in Mrs. Kennover’s cool, dim, back 
parlor, and resign my soul to the luxurious con¬ 
sciousness of perfect rest. 

Suddenly girlish voices drew near, and were 
uttering audible confidences just before the parlor 
window outside. 

One of the speakers was Gerty Wayne, who, 
like myself, had been an inmate of Mrs. Ken¬ 
nover’s establishment for summer boarders sev¬ 
eral weeks, but who, unlike myself, had no 
duties to absorb her time but the agreeable one 
of pleasure-seeking. The other was her dearest 
friend, Miss Flora Allen, who had arrived by 
that morning’s train, to join her. 

“ It’s a pretty place enough,” this last young 
lady was saying. “Hills and hay-fields and all that, 
around the village; but, judging from the people 
you have in the house, it must be rather dull.” 

“ Dull! No, indeed: you will see. I’m actu¬ 
ally fond of Thornapple. I’ve had more fun 
since I came! The boarding-houses are fall of 
nice people—people you know, too, some of them 
—the Winslows, Senator March’s family—” 

“Gentlemen?” interrupted Miss Fltfra, laconi¬ 
cally. 

“ Lots; they come because it’s a famous place 
for trout fishing. Major Hammond is here—you 
remember him ? And young Elliot, and both the 
Addisons. Oh, you need not be afraid of wast¬ 
ing your sweetness on the desert air, nor of get¬ 
ting your weapons out of practice, my dear! 
There is even local game: one of the handsomest 
young doctors you ever saw—with a turn for 
poetry, too; but I have pre-empted him 

“You dreadfal rattle-pate!” said Miss Allen, 
languidly. “It’s well I am here before our Cali¬ 
fornia friend’s arrival. Young ladies ?” 

“ A most blessed scarcity. If we are not the 
belles of Thornapple, and the heroines of all the 
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I riding and rowing and picnic parties, it will be 
our own disgraceful fault.” 

“ Yes! Who was that pretty little thing sitting 
opposite to me at dinner? I forget her name.” 
“ Oh, nobody to speak of: only Net Howard. 
J She teaches the village school, and has a little 
old-maid sister, who keeps house for the doctor. 
They are people who have come down in the 
world, I believe. You need not worry about her.” 

“ Worry!” said Miss Allen, with a careless 
laugh. “ A likely supposition. But as she is in 
the house with us, I think I prefer that the little 
school-ma’am should attend to her pot-hooks; she 
might have been a nuisance.” 

“She is no flirt, if that’s what you mean,” 
said Gerty, deprecatingly. 

“ No?” drawled Miss Allen. “ Perhaps she will 
learn a thing or two, before the summer is over.” 

“ Perhaps she will, if she watches you,” said 
Gerty, slily. 

I sprang to my feet, cheeks and eyes burning, 
and rushed upstairs. 

I walked Btormily back and forth in my bed¬ 
room. How dared these insolent girls! Was I 
really an insignificant person, entirely out of 
question as a rival ? I was as well-born, as well- 
mannered as they were; better educated, and 
—come! let us be frank—I stood still before the 
glass, and took a critical survey of my looks— 
prettier than either of them. “ Learn a thing or 
two,” might I ? Perhaps, to her everlasting as¬ 
tonishment and enlightenment, Miss Flora Allen 
would bo the one to “learn a thing or two.” 

I had listened carelessly enough to Gerty*s 
chatter, hitherto; what was it to me? But now 
all her recent gossip returned to me vividly: 
what a star in society her friend was; how many 
hearts she had broken; how many offers refased. 
Gerty’s suspicion that she herself was not so 
much the attraction that was bringing Miss Allen 
to Thornapple, as the prospect of meeting the 
Californian millionaire, who was expected'to fur- 
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rive among us in a few weeks. “ For it can’t be 
denied,” this imprudent confidante had revealed, 
“that Flo means to marry for money. This 
Mr. Romer is stupendously rich! And if he 
meets her down here in the country, with 
nobody to interfere—for, of course, I shan’t—he’s 
done for.” 

Was he, indeed? It would be a meritorious 
work to give these young ladies a lesson, what¬ 
ever the teaching cost. ‘ * The little school-ma’ am’ ’ 
had not spent her whole life in superintending 
pot-hooks. 

I began that very evening. Miss Allen stared 
frostily, when I appeared in the parlor. 1 could 
not help suspecting that, in spite of the comfort¬ 
ing account she had received of me from Gerty 
that afternoon, there was something about me 
that excited her distrust. 

The party assembled in Mrs. Kennover’s par¬ 
lor was larger than usual that evening. Miss 
Allen was known to be a belle; the news of her 
arrival had sent a thrill of interest and curiosity 
through Thornapple. There were visitors from 
the rival boarding-house, and native magnates 
present. To create a sensation was what Miss 
Flora was accustomed to and expected. But to 
enter upon any stage of her queenship with a 
doubt of its absolute nature, was not what she 
was accustomed to and expected. 

I suppose there was an attractive sort of pi¬ 
quancy in the sudden blossoming into animation, 
and the revelation of hitherto unknown possibili¬ 
ties of entertaining and charming, on the part 
of the little school-ma’am; for the conviction 
strengthened within her as the evening wore on, 
that she had not over-estimated her own powers 
of vengeance, and that Miss Allen’s anticipated 
triumphs in Thornapple would be marred by 
Mordecai at the gate, in the shape of Net 
Howard. 

That was the beginning of a jolly, wicked 
summer. I began to like the excitement for its 
own sake; to covet admiration, like Gerty; to 
practice the art. of playing off one admirer against 
another, like Flora. 

Before long, my sober sister, Miriam, came to 
me, highly scandalized, and said, 

“ People will soon be talking about the way 
you are behaving, if they are not doing it already, 
Net. I have seen you out riding^three times this 
week with young Elliot, and yet, only last 
Friday, you went to the picnic with Doctor 
Fletcher. Pray, what does it mean?” 

“ It means that I am having a little fun, that 
is all.” 

“ Fun, indeed I If you are trifling with the 
doctor, poor fellow! and we know nothing about 


that young Elliot, and I doubt if he’s half-witted. 

Do be careful.” 

“ So I shall—careful to have a good time this 
summer, if I never have another opportunity.” 

“ If you don’t end by making yourself and me 
miserable, I shall be thankful,’* said Miriam, 
with so dismal a shake of the head, that I was 
relieved to see good Mrs. Kennover’s approach, 
and ran away, to avoid further lecturing. 

I sauntered along the lane that led out into the 
Kennover farm, driving Miriam’s warnings out 
of my mind as fast possible, and refusing to listen 
to a gentle monitor that endeavored to make its 
voice heard somewhere in the depths of my con¬ 
science. 

As I walked absently on, interested in nothing, 

I was startled by a sudden rustle and bound, and 
out of a clump of sumachs that hid a turn in the 
lane, something sprang almost to my feet. It 
was a brown, shaggy, savage-looking dog, that 
seemed large enough, and was apparently dis¬ 
posed, to devour me on the spot. I screamed 
with fright, and the dog barked explosively. I 
screamed again. 

“ He won’t hurt you,” cried a strange voice. 

“ Here, Judge, Judge! Behave yourself, sir.” 

And from the shadow of the sumachs emerged 
a tall, dark man, lifting his hat apologetically. 

“ I am sorry you have been so frightened. My 
dog’s manners are really inexcusable; but he 
means no harm.” 

And, indeed, the animal was manifesting his 
penitence and friendliness in such unequivocal \ 
but alarming fashion, that it was all I could do 
to prevent his laying his great, dusty paws 
squarely upon the shoulders of my new, blue 
muslin. 

“ Down, down, Judge! Keep quiet,” said his 
master. “I am ashamed of you.” 

“Pray, don’t scold him,” said I, graciously. 

“ There is no harm done. 1 was slightly startled 
—that is all; for I did not see your approach.” 

“ Nor I yours. I was staring across the fields, 
wondering which of those houses yonder was Mrs. 
Kennover’s. Can you tell me?” 

“ Yes, certainly; it is my boarding-place. 
This lane leads straight down to her yard.” 

“ Indeed ? It is to be my boarding-place for a 
few weeks. My name is Romer.” 

“And mine is Net Howard,” said I; with an 
aside to myself, “ Miss Allen’s Californian mil¬ 
lionaire!” 1 was electrified. Flora and Gerty 
were both absent, and would not return from a 
long ride for hours. Could it be possible that 
fate had thrown such ft card into my hands ? 

I walked down the lane to the house with Mr. 
Romer, he explaining, as he went, how, on 
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alighting at the station, he had been tempted by 
the beauty of the evening to cross the fields on 
foot, on his way to Mrs. Kennover’s, and I re¬ 
sponding sympathetically with the relation of 
how I had been tempted, etc. Nothing said of 
Miriam’s scolding. The acquaintance, so uncer¬ 
emoniously begun, progressed, in the course of 
the evening, with a rapidity only possible in a 
village boarding-house. What a glance Flora 
Allen gave me, when she returned home at nine 
o’clock, and found me already deep in the good 
graces of the millionaire, who had been marked 
out beforehand as her prize, and listening with 
enthusiastic attention to his graphic account of a 
week spent among the wonders of the Yosemite 
valley. Had we been Spanish maidens, such a 
glance would have been the prelude to dagger or 
poison. I returned it with one I dare say quite 
as spitef\il; and we hated each other a little more 
decidedly than we had ever done yet. 

But fate or some worse agency had evidently 
vowed to befriend me. Miss Allen made herself 
charming in vain. Mr. Romer was friendly and 
courteous toward everybody, but his preference 
for Net Howard’8 society was only more manifest 
from day to day. It was the frankly expressed 
preference of a nature, not much troubled about 
conventionalities, and accustomed to carrying its 
point by the most open and straightforward 
measures. People began to accord me the defer¬ 
ence due the supposed prospective bride of a mil¬ 
lionaire. It was delightful at first—oh, my mis¬ 
erable, selfish vanity! I returned Miss Flora’s 
scratches and stabs with interest; I drove the 
doctor frantic, and he turned to Gerty for Conso¬ 
lation—and did not get it; I snubbed poor Jack 
Elliot unmercifully—all this and more: but the 
intoxication was brief. I had a conscience, and 
it woke at last, and made me very uncomfortable, 
but not yet penitent. 

Whither was I drifting ? What did I mean to 
do? Mr. Romer was of another order than the 
doctor and young Elliot. I respected him pro¬ 
foundly, when I really came to know him; and 
there was a power and mastery about him, 
which frightened me vaguely, every now and 
then, with the sense of tightening cords. His 
large, generous way of looking at things made 
my small vanities and resentments seem pitiful 
indeed; shamed me into something like the Net 
Howard of other, better days. If Flora Allen had 
only been out of the way I But the good resolu¬ 
tions I sometimes feebly made, perished at sight 
of her; and so I went recklessly on, struggling 
with my nobler self, and shutting my eyes, like a 
child in the dark, that I might not be appalled by 
some ugly spectre of my own raising. 


Again Miriam appeared, to worry me. 

“ What are you about, Net Howard ? The doc¬ 
tor has been the picture of despair for the last 
few days. I do believe all he reads is the ac¬ 
count of suicides in his daily paper. Has he 
made you an offer, and have you refased him?” 

“No; but I certainly shall, if he ever gives 
me the opportunity.” 

“ I can’t understand it at all. And I hear this 
Mr. Romer is always after you.” 

“ Well, suppose he is; how can I help it?” 

“ I do believe you are possessed, this summer. 
Do you know what these girls in the house say . 
about you?” 

“ No—and I don’t care; something disagreea¬ 
ble, I know.” 

“They say you set your cap at the doctor, 
until Mr. Romer came, and that you have jilted 
him, just because the other is so rich. That such 
a thing is said of a sister of mine! I’m ashamed 
to repeat it. You surely would not be guilty of 
marrying a man for his money ?” 

I was silent. Miriam looked anxiously into 
my fhee, with her dim, loving eyes. 

“ Have I hurt you, dear ? Forgive me. Don’t 
mind their malice, if you are really in earnest. 
He’8 very nice; and only give me a hint, Net, 
and I’ll not say another word.” 

! “ Earnest, indeed !” I cried, breaking away in 

!a towering passion. “How dare they? What* 
I do I care for their millionaire? Let them judge 
j me by themselves as much as they please ; I want 
neither Mr. Romer nor his money. I hate the 
i whole of them 1 I would not marry him if he 
were king of all California!” 

I rushed out, leaving Miriam mute with con¬ 
sternation ; poor, motherly-hearted Miriam! she 
| must have been dreadfully tired that summer! 
s Just at the door, I nearly ran into Gerty Wayne’s 
5 arms; how I could have shaken her for the look 
5 of suppressed delight in her face, as she sweetly 
observed: “Have you a headache, Net? You 
S look so agitated.” 

\ My evil mood did not forsake me in the parlor. 

< It led me to treat Mr. Romer with a ceremonious 
i coolness, which was new to him, and evidently 
| puzzling; to permit Miss Allen and Gerty to 
S monopolize him at their will. I was conscious 

> that his eyes often wandered thoughtfully toward 
\ the window where I sat, and where the doctor, 

\ in the best of recovered spirits, was overflowing 
| with eloquent scraps from his favorite authors; 

\ but I never turned my head in his direction. 

\ And I was utterly miserable, and fhrious with 
\ myself for being so. 

> Later in the evening we were all in the garden. 

> A little parlor organ had been brought out at 
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somebody’8 suggestion, and the singers of the j 
party grouped themselves around it. 1 seized a 
favorable moment to slip away, and betake my¬ 
self to the silence and solitude of the back parlor. 
How much had entered into my life, since that 
afternoon when I had returned from school so 
tired, and had lain resting among the green 
shadows. How long ago it seemed! How old 
and worn I felt! 

A step sounded at the door. Some one came 
to my side. 

“ Is that you, Miss Net?” 

44 Yes, Mr. Homer. I came here to be alone 
a few minutes.” 

44 Shall I go away ?” 

44 Just as you please.” 

44 Net, what is the matter with you, to-night ? 

I am not aware that I have done anything to 
offend you.” 

“Oh, no, Mr. Horner!” said I, flippantly. 

44 But things will go wrong with me occasionally ; 

I feel savage. I am sorry to have made a victim 
of you.” 

44 You know very well, Net, that you may make 
anything you please of me,” said Mr. Homer, in 
a tone that struck me as ominous. He was the 
last person in the world with whom I wanted a 
scene. I was too much afraid of him. I lost 
my self-possession ; I trembled; I was making an 
awkward movement to escape from the room; but 
Mr. Homer interposed, with an air of authority \ 
that did not tend to reassure me. ; 

44 Net, l have something to say to you. Will j 
you stop, and listen?” 

44 1 can’t, 1 can’t, Mr. Homer—I don’t want to 
listen. Somebody is calling me, in the garden.” 

44 Nobody is calling you. What do you mean ? 
Net, Net, have you been trying to drive me 
distracted, this evening? You can’t care for that 
puppy of a doctor, with his poetry—it’s impossi¬ 
ble. And I really think you have given me the 
right to ask whether you care for me. You must 
tell me—I will not be trifled with. I have made I 
no secret of loving you—everybody knows it— 
you know it. Do you intend to be my wife or 
not?” 

Was my mad summer’s work to end like this? 
A veil seemed withdrawn from my eyes; the 
gracious possibilities of a future, such as lies folded 
somewhere in every girl’s dreams, were within 
my reach; had I been blind to have had no presen¬ 
timent of it ? I opened my lips to speak, and— 

Up from the garden, tinkled the sound of Flora 
Allen’s laugh. The whole brood of poisonous 
feelings started up within me, like wakening 
serpents. What I Was I a Flora Allen, to whom 
the offered hand of a millionaire was irresistible ? 


t 44 Oh, Mr. Homer, I am so sorry 1 It’s 
; impossible,” I cried. 

We stood silently opposite each other, for a 
moment, in the moonlight; I thought my heart 
was beating audibly. At last: 

“ You have cheated me shamefully, Net 
Howard,” said Mr. Homer, sternly. God forgive 
you! 1 hope women are not all alike.” 

Then he went out of the room. With those 
reproachful words ringing in my ears, I stood 
still, on the spot where he had left me, and tried 
hopelessly to think. What had I done? What 
had I done? Out in the garden, rose a sweet, 
solitary voice, laden with the words of Tennyson's 
44 Break! Break 1” An unutterable desolation 
crept over me. Too miserable to shed a tear, I 
Bank slowly to the floor, and pressed my cheek 
against the rough carpet, where Mr. Homer’s 
foot had just rested. What a light filled my vain, 
wicked heart l What a wretched mess of pottage, 

I had parted with my happiness, and periled my 
; soul, to obtain! Oh, if the weeks of that fateful 
summer could but be cancelled and forgotten! 
Oh, if only the last half-hour could be recalled ! 
Too late! Too late! I could hear the words 
sounding on, through the long years of the dreary 
fhture. What a triumph was mine!—like that of 
Samson, who, indeed, pulled down the roof on 
the heads of his enemies, but crushed his own to 
do it. 

It was long after midnight before I crept, 
chilled and shivering, to bed. All the next day, 
I remained in my room; I could not endure to 
see anybody—should I not betray my misery and 
remorse in my face ? So I said, not without some 
truth, that I was ill. 

But when evening came again, dim and broken 
with bursts of rain, the moon hiding among 
clouds, or glancing out, like a spectre, from their 
ragged edges, the narrow bounds of my chamber 
had become intolerable. The whole household 
was apparently assembled in the parlor; I could 
hear even more than the usual buzz of conversa¬ 
tion. There was no danger of meeting anybody 
outdoors, that wet evening, I thought: at all 
events, I would risk it. I wrapped myself in a 
shawl* and, shunning the lighted side of the 
house, stole out into the deserted garden. Away 
in one corner, was a little arbor, hung thick with 
vines; in their shadow, I sat down, and laid my 
aching head against the lattice-work, and won¬ 
dered how long my life was to be, and how I 
was to endure its burden to the end. 

But some one besides myself was out in the 
damp evening. I heard a gate near me open 
and shut, the gravel clicked under approaching 
footsteps. I had scarcely time to fancy, with a 
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wild thrill at my heart, that they had a familiar 
sound, and to breathe a fervent aspiration that 
they might pass on, and leave me alone, when 
the vines beside me rustled, and a huge, shaggy 
head was thrust unexpectedly into my retreat. 

“Get away, Judge!'’ said I, in as loud a 
whisper as I dared to use. 

But Judge had no intention of submitting to re¬ 
ceive the cut direct from a familiar acquaintance; 
he gave a short, joyous bark, by way of saluta¬ 
tion, and laid his clumsy head in my lap. And 
just behind him, stood his master. If a river 
had been near by, to throw myself into ! 

“Miss Howard! I beg your pardon,” said 
Mr. Homer, in some natural amazement. 

“ I came out to get a breath of fresh air,” I 
stammered, pushing Judge away, and rising. 
“ I am so tired, after being in the house all day.” 

“ I was sorry to hear you were ill,” said Mr. 
Romer, rather stiffly; and lifting his hat, he was 
turning away. 

Turning away in silent scorn—just scorn for 
the woman who had behaved so unworthily! A 
great throb of anguish wrung my heart. Would 
he always remember me bitterly—if he remem¬ 
bered me at all—only as a heartless, designing j 
girl? Could I let it be so? Somehow, without! 
in the least intending it, I found myself crying 
out, with a burst of stormy tears: 

“ Oh, Mr. Romer, do forgive me! do say you 
forgive me!” 

I hid my face in my hands. Mr. Romer hesi¬ 
tated an instant; then he came a step nearer; 
but that instant was long enough for me to suffer 
an agony of humiliation. A fine harvest I was 
reaping, after my summer’s sowing of wild oats! 

“Why, Net, what have I to forgive?” he said, 1 


! at last, in a subdued voice. “ I have been think- 
| ing it over, and wondering at my own stupidity 
• in expecting a gay young girl, like you, to take 
; things'as seriously as men of my age. It’s hard 
: give you up, Net; but not so hard as to fee] 

that, after all, you didn’t love me—” 

“ But I did—I do !” I cried. And whether it 
was my doing or his, I don’t know, and it does 
not matter; but I was in his arms, and Judge 
was barking frantically around us, and the moon 
gleamed out of the clouds, and glanced mischiev. 
ously into the arbor, as if she had a mind to be 
present at the reconciliation, and ratify it. 

“ But, Net, my darling, what in the world did 
you mean, last night?” Mr. Romer asked, pres¬ 
ently. “ Why did you tell me such a tremendous 
fib?” 

“I have behaved shameftilly,” I said; and 
paused. But the impulse to be honest was too 
strong. I told him the whole story, from its 
small beginnings of resentment and wounded 
pride, up to The present minute; and in the mood 
I was in, I did not spare myself. 

When it had finished, I half-expected him to 
push me away, with contempt; I felt sure, at 
least, of some words of reproachftil bitterness; but 
he only drew me a little closer, and quietly said: 

“Ah, well, never mind, Net. It’s past and 
done with, and now we’ll turn over a new leaf in 
the chapter, my dear.” 

And the moon shone in upon us out of the 
widening rift overhead, and the stars glimmered 
faintly around her, and my head was on my 
true lover’s breast, and a great peace stealing 
into my heart, amid the shame and penitence 
that filled it; and even the shame and penitence 
were Bweet, for had I not been forgiven ? 


THE CHOICE. 

BY HARRIET MABEL SPALDING. 


Rosebud, rosebud, crimson and red. 

Spotless in color and mould. 

Cruel and vain were the words she said,* 
They lurk In each delicate fold. 

Go back to the roadside to blossom and die, 

I heed not your beauty, but pass you by. 

Violet, violet, blue are her eyes, 

And golden the waves of her hair; 

But low in each delicate cup there lies, 

The way to its gilded snare. 

I lioed not your beauty, nor prise you to-day, 
Away to the woodland, away! away! 

Vervain, vervain, mantled with green, 
Red-tipped and brilliant in hue, 

Blighter her lips than your own, I ween. 


More sparkling her eyes of blue. 

But her words are false and her heart, ah! well, 
Go back to the forest unsoen and dwell. 

Lily bud, lilybnd, stately and white, 

Crowned with your stamens of gold, 

Fair pre your garments, and spotless to sight, 
Perfect each delicate fold. 

I hold you close to my heart to-night, 

Lilybud, Ulybud, stately and white. 

Rose, ye are false, away to the wood. 

And bloom in the darkness alone. 

Violets, fade, for ye breathe not of good; 

With the leaves of the forest be strown, 

But Lily, creep close to my heart to-day, 

And blossom forever, sweet Queen of tho May. 
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BY ELLA WHEELER. 

She turned, in her superb beauty, as she heard > Elaine expressed her willingness to do anything 


steps upon the garden-walk. A shade of discon¬ 
tent had been on her brow, but when she saw j 
who was approaching, it faded, and her whole j 
face suddenly lit up with radiant smiles. \ 

Elaine Saunders had come to Grey mere, a 
month before, of her own free will and accord ; l 
had chosen this quiet home of her aunt and uncle, $ 
to more stylish resorts; had chosen it because 
she knew she needed rest and quiet, after her 
winter of fashionable dissipation. 

But it was growing unendurable, she thought; 
this solitude of sea and sky; this absence of 
companionship, save one’s own thoughts. For 
Elaine Saunders did not always find deep and 
continued thought agreeable. It necessitated 
self-analysis, and she had grown to find that 
irksome, though she did not altogether shrink 
from it. In her four weeks of quiet, she had 
recovered all her accustomed vitality and health ; 
a rose-pink flush stained her cheek; her form 
was rounded in healthful curves; she looked 
made to conquer. 

But she was tired of the quiet, nevertheless. 
“ Yes,’* she had said, mentally, “ I will go away, 
to-morrow.” 

No sooner had she arrived at this conclusion, 
than she felt a sense of relief, and lifted her 
eyes, just in time to see the clergyman of the 
village approaching, with a younger man. 

“ I think I will not go, to-morrow,” she solilo¬ 
quized, at this sight. “ That is undoubtedly the 
nephew I have heard Mr. Walters mention, with 
so much pride. It would be most unkind to run 
away, just after his arrival, and leave him to the 
loneliness of Greymere. No, I will stay.” 

“My dear Miss Saunders,” said the urbane 
rector, “let me introduce to you my nephew, Dr. 
Ausley Ashmore.” 

Ausley Ashmore was every inch a gentleman, 
as Elaine saw at the first glance, handsome, 
intelligent, and cultured enough even to please 
her somewhat fastidious taste. 

“ I am glad you are to be at Greymere,” said 
the rector, “ while my nephew visits me. I shall 
look to you to entertain him, else he will find the 
days dull, I fear, after his busy life at Westbrook.” 

Poor, unsuspecting Mr. Walters! He did not 
dream what danger lay in that simple request; for 
he knew nothing of women like Elaine Saunders. 
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in her power to entertain Dr. Ashmore, and both 
gentlemen departed. 

But the next day brought Ausley Ashmore, 
alone, “ With a book my uncle commissoned me 
to bring, Miss Saunders,” he said, and so the days 
went by. 

There was rowing, when the sea was calm, for 
Greymere was on the coast, rides on the beach, 
when the tide was out, walks, talks, and long, 
quiet hours of reading together. To Elaine, they 
were bright, peaceful, happy days; yet days 
which she believed were but a simple passage in 
her ever-changing experience. She enjoyed 
them, yet she knew, by past experience, that the 
enjoyment must be fleeting. To Ausley they 
were days of royal happiness, intensest pleasure. 
Elaine Saunders was a revelation to him. He 
saw in her only the grace, and sweetness, and 
womanliness, the subtle attraction and fascina¬ 
tion, which were a part of her strangely blended, 
her semi-tropical, nature. And seeing her, 
listening to her, associating with her, through 
three golden weeks, could result but in one way 
to a man like Ausley Ashmore. 

Mr. Walters saw the growing intimacy of the 
two, aud smiled softly to himself. In his old- 
fashioned way of looking at such matters, it 
could mean but one thing: true love, followed by 
a happy union. 

Mr. Walters was not up with the times. 

There came a golden afternoon, when Ausley 
Ashmore walked down to the beach, with Elaine 
Saunders, and a hope, born of heaven, was in 
his heart. 

“ I must go away, to-morrow,” he said, as they 
found a seat on a dry rock. “I am sorry, too; 
I wonder if you are, Elftine?” 

“Yes,” she said, “I am sorry.” 

She knew what was coming. She knew, and 
for the first time in many years, she shrank from 
the ordeal before her; and yet she had less to 
blame herself for than she usually had. 

“ They have been three happy weeks to me,” 
he went on; “ the happiest of my life. I sup¬ 
posed I had been happy, when I came here; but 
I know now, that I never even understood the 
meaning of the word, until I saw you.” 

Something moved Elaine to lay her hand on 
his arm, and to say, suddenly, “ Mr. Ashmore, 
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Ausley, do not go on—do no not say another 
word to me; lam not worthy to hear.’* 

He looked at her, in strange surprise; but she 
went on, rapidly: 

“lam not the woman you think me; I am not 
like any girl you ever met; I am all unworthy 
of your regard—for, Mr. Ashmore, I am perfectly 
worldly, utterly heartless.” 

“Worldly, heartless I” he repeated. “ They are 
the last words I should ever have applied to you. 
I do not think you know yourself, Elaine. You 
have been a constant study to me, all these weeks, 
and I have found you the one woman in the 
world whom I can love, with my whole heart, my 
whole soul, my whole strength.” 

His low, quiet tones thrilled her with their 
intensity; but she shrank a little, and her face 
paled. 

“ I cannot bear to hear you say those words,” 
she said. “It is strange, too, for I have ever 
been willing, too willing, to hear them from other 
lips; but you are too noble, too good, to love me.” 

“Oh, hush!” he cried. “I cannot hear the 
woman I love defamed even by herself. Elaine, 
can you give me no hope?” 

She turned, and looked away over the sea. 
“Iam going to tell you just what I am, Ausley 
Ashmore,” she said, solemnly. “ I could not so 
humiliate myself, did I not hope to cure you of 
your most unworthily bestowed affection. Now 
listen. I am what the world knows as a coquette. 
I have been in a whirlpool of society since I can 
remember; have been praised, flattered, admired 
—lovod, I think, by a few men. I have never 
known a true, genuine affection myself, and now 
it is too late.” 

“ Too late ?” he interrupted. “ Why ?” 

“I will tell you why,” she continued. “I 
have sold my birthright for messes of pottage. 
I have given a little of my affection to this one, 
a warm regard to another, only to allow a passing 
fancy for a newer lover, to obliterate the memory 
of both. ■ It is the life of a great many womon, 
Mr. Ashmore. Some, happily, awaken to a 
genuine love, before it is too late. But I entered 
so early upon the world’s stage, and the scenes 
have been so varied and many, that my heart has 
no time to wake to the realities of life. And 
now, at twenty-five, I am older than the oldest 
woman living—I have outlived all fresh, natural 
emotion. It is a terrible thing, Mr. Ashmore, 
but it is too true.” 

“ Have you felt no pleasure in these days ?” he 
asked, gently. “ Have you experienced no real 
enjoyment, in my society, Elaine?” 

“ Oh, yes!” she answered, quickly. “ I have 
been happier than I have been before for years. 


But it is because it was a variation from the 
routine. I have liked you very much, very 
muoh, Mr. Ashmore; I do like you better than 
any other man in the whole world.” 

He caught her hand, and pressed it to his lips, 
with passionate kisses. 

“ I ask no more,” he cried. “ I do not ask— 
do not expect the passionate love I give. Oh, 
Elaine, my darling, be my wife!” 

“ Wait,” she said. “ I have not finished. I 
like you, I love you as much, I think, as I can 
love. But so accustomed is my roving heart to 
change, that I could not be content with the life 
you offer me. I must have the praise of the 
many, the admiration of the multitude. I have 
so long dwelt in that atmosphere, unhealthful 
though it is, that I should die in any other. I 
must go back to the whirlpool soon. In the 
excitement, I shall soon forget these days and you, 
even as you must forget me.” 

He shivered under her words. 

“Forget you?” he repeated. “As soon will 
the weary traveler forget the oasis in the desert.” 
Then, with sudden passion, he caught her hands, 
and covered them with burning kisses. “ I can¬ 
not—I will not believe you,” he cried. “You 
love me—you must be my wife.” 

“ I could not do you a greater wrong,” she 
said. “ I should tire of you, of the life you 
would give me. I should make you unhappy. You 
deserve a better fate. The liking I have for you 
now will soon be a thing of the past. It is differ¬ 
ent, I acknowledge, from other fancies I have 
had; yet it is one of a score, and, like them, 
must pass away.” 

“ But I do not understand you,” he said. “ I 
did not know that any young heart, which had 
never known a strong love, could be dead to 
emotion.” 

She smiled, sadly. “In your healthful, busy 
life, Mr. Ashmore, you have had little chance to 
know women like me. I am one of a numerous 
class, the only difference being that I understand 
myself, and call things by their right names. I 
have worn out my heart, in a thousand exciting 
flirtations; and it has no power to love now.” 

“ But you have already confessed that you do 
love me,” he persisted. “So long as you love 
me, to the extent of your capacity, even though 
it be not an intense emotion, I will be content.” 

She pointed to the shore at their feet. “ Do 
you see these sands?” she asked. “See how 
they shift about, with every wave that moves 
them ? Do you think they can ever learn to be 
true to one wave ? Mr. Ashmore, I am but the 
sands of the sea shore, and you are simply the 
last wave that has moved me.” 
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He looked at her, with pained, wondering eyes. 
“You talk so strangely,” he said. “You make 
me almost doubt your sanity. I look in your 
eyes, and I cannot believe you mean the cruel, 
heartless words you utter.” 

“But I do,” she answered. “I could not so 
humiliate myself to utter them, did I not desire 
to cure you of your folly. I am sorry I ever 
saw you—sorry I did not go away from Greymerc, 
before you came. But I stayed—Mr. Ashmore, 

I will tell you now what will make you hate me 
—I stayed, after I saw you, because I thought 
you would amuse me; I believed you would 
grow to care for me, as you have done. I was 
lonely, and life was dull, and I thought you 
would make a pleasant episode in the summer. ! 
You see how unworthy I am; what a poor, 
warped thing my soul is, warped by vanity and 
selfishness. But I tell you, honestly, I feel 
nothing but bitterest shame and humiliation now. 
Your love for mo gives me none of the old delight 
in conquest. I only feel sorrow for you, that 
your brave, true heart should be so unworthily 
bestowed—and utter shame and pity for myself. 
And now let us say good-bye.” 

She rose and held out her hand. There was 
pain unutterable in her eyes. 

“ I realize most keenly, Mr. Ashmore, what I 
lose,” she said, “ in not being able to answer you 
differently. I would give all I hope to possess, 
all my past poor triumphs and successes, to be 
able to love you as you love me. But I must go 
back to the flesh pots of Egypt. I have made 
my bed and must lie in it. Good-bye, and forget 
me, as soon as you can.” 

She was gone, and he stood alone, under the 
blue sky, with the sea before him, and the world 
about him. Alone, and lonely, with a sense of 
loss and desolation, that he felt was irreparable. 
He had not only lost the hope of his heart, and 
the woman of his love, but he had lost his high 
estimate of womankind, his old reverential trust 
and belief in their perfect truth and purity of 

80Ul. 

He felt years older, as he bade farewell to 
Grey mere the next morning, and rode away, bn 
the lumbering stage, toward his home and his 
work. Something had gone out of life for him— 
something very dear and very precious, that no 
amount of success or happiness could ever replace. 

Greymere was absolutely unendurable to Elaine, 
after Ashmore had gone. She was lonelier than 
she had ever been in her life before. She missed 
her brave, noble, handsome friend—she missed 
him keenly; and she felt a sense of humiliation 
and degradation that was new to her. She had 
been accustomed to hear men use bitter words to 


her; she had listened to tirades of anger, scorn, 
and fierce threats even, from rejected suitors: 
and she had only smiled, after it was all over, 
and enjoyed the excitement of the thing. But 
the look of silent, pained wonder, in Ausley Ash¬ 
more’s eyes, was the hardest thing she had ever 
been called upon to bear. It left her with the 
feeling that she was some moral deformity— 
some monstrosity in the Bight of God and man; 
a blot and blemish upon a world of wliite-souled 
women. Oh, to be like other good, true women; 
to be worthy of such a heart as Ausley Ashmore 
had laid at her feet! 

Such thoughts were simply maddening; such 
longings useless; she must go away from Grey¬ 
merc. Once back in the world again, she would 
be her old self—feel the old pleasure in the poor 
delights it offered her. That surely would be 
better than this wretched frame of mind—this 
sighing over the mistakes of a lifetime. 

So back to the city she made her way; and 
then, as soon as dressmakers would allow, and 
wheels could whirl her, she was in the midst of 
of the summer “ season” at Saratoga*. Her aunt 
and cousins lmd been there some weeks, and 
were glad to welcome her, fresh and fair, to their 
midst. 

All her “ set” were there, and she made a sen¬ 
sation amongst men and women, as she always 
did. The women courted her, because she was a 
belle and star, and attracted the most eligible 
men; and while they envied her, it was yet 
policy to be her friend. The men flocked about 
her, with compliments for her freshness aud good 
spirits—empty compliments paid to every woman 
they met. How disgusting it all seemed to her! 
These politic overtures of the women, these brain¬ 
less compliments of the men. How different it 
was from Ausley Ashmore’s earnest, honest 
words. 

One night, there was a grand hop at the hoteL 
It was in honor of the President, who had come 
to Saratoga for a few days. Elaine had been 
there four miserable days—the longest days of 
her life. The whirl, the flutter, the dressing, 
riding, dining and dancing, had failed to make 
her happy, failed to make her even content. 
She was still homesick for Greymere, and the 
peace of the perfect days. 

“ I am glad this grand hop is on the tapis,” 
she said to herself, ns she dressed for the ball. 
“ I think it will wake me up—get me back into 
the old groove again; help me to forget that epi¬ 
sode at Greymere. I never before remembered 
an experience with such regret. I wonder why 
: it made such an impression upon me.” 

She was radiantly beautiful, as she floated into 
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the ball-room, an hour later. Her dress was a 
marvelous work of art, and the rich flush of her 
cheek, and the almost unnatural sparkle of her 
eye, rendered her as dangerous as beautiful. 

The President, even, singled her out among the 
throng, and asked who that lovely woman was; 
this, with other praises, was borne to her ears; 
and she was acknowledged the belle of the ball. 
Her dancing tablet was soon filled. Handsome, 
courtly men leaned over her chair, and talked 
sweet nothings, between the pauses of the dances. 
And yet she was not happy. The glitter, the 
glow, the dazzle, could not blind her eyes to 
many things which had never before presented 
themselves to her in their true light. 

One of the most “ eligible” men of the season, 
a young millionaire, for whom half the girlt in 
her set had been angling, during the past winter, 
paid her marked attention. But contrasting him 
with Ashmore, she felt how insignificant he was. 
Bruce Winchester, the handsomest, most fastidi¬ 
ous, most fascinating beau of the season, he 
whose fame as heart-breaker was as well estab¬ 
lished as his fine taste in matters of dress and 
beauty, he, too, declared Miss Saunders “too 
deucedly handsome for anything,” and was un¬ 
reserved in his attentions. Yet his bold glances 
and open admiration made her blood boil within 
her veins, with a sense of humiliation and anger. 
“He views me as he would a handsome horse,” 
she said, between her teeth. “ He does not once 
think of me as a woman, with a heart, and 
brain, and soul—only as a finely-proportioned, 
finely-equipped animal. I could strike him in 
the face 1” 

Hugh Davis, the most courtly, elegant man in 
the room, and the prince of waltzers, begged the 
honor of a second dance with her. It was a 
great compliment. Elaine had met him during 
the previous winter, and had found a certain de¬ 
light in eclipsing all other Indies, when in his 
presence. But, to-night, she could not help 
thinking of his invalid wife, who lay in her gilded 
prison, a victim of incurable disease, while her 
elegant and heartless husband danced the hours 
away. “ He gives her every comfort and luxury, 
poor fellow!” people said, “ but he cannot be ex¬ 
pected to sit in a sick room, all his life.” Elaine 
had accepted this explanation in the past, and 
given the matter no further thought. But, to¬ 
night, she felt no pleasure at being the object of 
his admiration, but rather a sense of shame and 
disgust: shame for herself, disgust for him. He 
was a married man: he should know that all 
pure women held themselves above receiving such 
marked and lover-like attentions from married 
men, she thought. Ah—but how could he know 


it, when young ladies showed such pleased tri¬ 
umph, as she and others had always shown here¬ 
tofore in his presence ? She asked herself this 
question, and knew the blame for his conduct lay 
mainly with her own sex. And she hated her¬ 
self with a bitter hatred. 

So the hours wore on. These men were but 
single types of a large class. Hugh Davis was 
not the only married flirt there, who hung about 
tho butterflies of fashion, with smile and whisper. 
Fashionable women, who make conquest a busi¬ 
ness, invariably find single men tame prey, after 
a time, and prefer the spice of lawless danger to 
season their amusements. And there are men 
who are ever ready to be partners in this delight¬ 
ful game of flirtation, forgetful of wives and 
honor. 

Elaine crept shivering to her couch, in the 
small hours of the night. 

“ It has been the most wretched evening of my 
life,” she said. “ I believe I hate every man in 
the world—but one.” 

Then she sank into a heavy slumber, which 
lasted late into the day. 

She awoke with a headache, and a dull hearts 
ache, as accompaniment. She had hoped the 
ball would give her the old pleasurable excite¬ 
ment ; but it had given her, instead, only a sense 
of satiety and disgust. She wandered into the 
parlors, and tried to become interested in the 
clmt of the ladies there; it was upon dresses, 
people, the last scandal, all sorts of gossip. It 
palled upon her. She went out upon the veran¬ 
dah, and presently accepted an invitation to ride, 
but came back with no lighter heart. Yet young 
Goodhope, with whom she rode, had made her a 
formal offer of his heart and hand, the latter to 
contain a round million, ner cousins would 
have called her a fool, in plain words, if they 
had known she had refused him; but she had 
refused him, nevertheless. She would have 
called herself one, a few months ago, under the 
same circumstances. But the offer of the 
millionaire was no temptation to her, when she 
remembered that his breath was often wine- 
perfumed. She shuddered at the thought of 
being the wife of such a man, and refused him 
so bluntly, that he was stirred from his natural 
state of stolid calm, to an emotion of genuine 
surprise. He had come to Saratoga, with tho 
intention of choosing a wife. He had selected 
Elaine Saunders, as the best fitted for that high 
honor, and not one faintest doubt had entered his 
mind of her acceptance. Yet she had reftiscd 
him. 

Sitting alone, that night, Elaine marveled at 
herself. 
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“ I am glad I refused him/’ Bhe said, mentally, 
“ and yet I wonder why I did it. I hare had a 
long career of affairs. I might as well top off 
with a brilliant marriage for gold, since love is 
out of the question. Yet I would rather die, 
than call such a man—beast, I should say—my 
husband. Money—admiration—adulation—all 
these fail to content me. I wonder what I want ?” 

She lived through another miserable week. Her 
hatred for the life she lived, and for the men who 
surrounded her, seemed to increase daily. All 
her old dash and sparkle of manner, that had 
been one of her most dangerous charms, was 
gone; and she found herself growing cold and 
dignified, against her own will. One evening, 
out in the moonlight, with a merry party, Bruce 
Winchester drew her aside from the others, and 
after one or two tender phrases, which she 
listened to idly, he pressed her hand, and was 
lifting it to his lips, when she drew it angrily 
away, and with a haughty “ you forget yourself, 
sir,” turned, and left him. Once she would have 
smiled in his eyes, and lured him on to further 
follies. Now she felt only angry surprise, that 
he should dare to touch her hand. 

“If money cannot buy me, if flirtation has 
lost its zest for me, what does life hold?” she 
asked herself, but could not answer. 

The next day, she went out alone, for a long 
walk. She must have gone two miles, when she 
felt thirsty, and stopped at a pleasant, little 
cottage, to ask for a draught of water. The door 
stood open. Within, in a low rocker, sat a young 
woman, with a lovely child upon her breast. 
Both had fallen asleep, while, at a little distance, 
sat a larger child, building block houses upon the 
floor. It was a picture of sweet, home life and 
love. The heart of Elaine Saunders rose in her 
bosom, with a sudden throb of longing. She 
looked a moment longer, then stole away, forget¬ 
ting her thirst, in a newer and more unquenchable 
thirst, that had awakened within her. She looked 
up at the blue heavens above her. 

4 *I know what it is I want,” she said, as if she 
was addressing the great Giver of all good gifts. 
l \l know now why money, fashion, and admira¬ 
tion have ceased to content me. I want a pure 
love, a pure life, a pure home. I want a man’s 
heart all my own, a heart wherein I can reign 
queen. I want little children to cling about my 
neck, and call me mother. It is every woman’s 
birthright—all else is pottage. Oh, Ausley, 
Ausley!” 

She walked rapidly home, and before she slept, 
had packed her trunks. At breakfast, the next 
morning, she electrified her friends, by announ¬ 
cing her intention of returning to Grey mere. 


I “I am tired out,” she said, “and so I am 
going back to Grey mere, to rest again.” 

Persuasions were useless. The first train bore 
her away, and the next day’s stage landed her at 
| Greymere, much to the surprise of her good aunt 
• and uncle. “I have come to stay a good, long 
time,” she Baid. “ I was homesick every hour I 
was gone.” 

But Greymere was as lonely as the grave, with¬ 
out Ausley Ashmore. Elaine walked in the old 
haunts, she sat upon the rock where they last 
talked together, she lived over every moment of 
their brief past, as a miser counts his gold. She 
spent whole days at the parsonage, for the good 
Jonathan Walters loved to talk of his nephew; 
and it was as near happiness as she could 
approach, to listen to his praises. Day by day, 
she was trying to gather courage sufficient to 
write a few lines to Ausley Ashmore, to ask him 
to come to her. But the fear of a refusal, the 
dread that he might misunderstand her, or that 
he had grown to despise her, made her a coward. 

Fate comee, in queer forms, to help us, some¬ 
times. It came in the guise of a dangerous fever 
to Jonathan Walters, this time. lie was very ill, 
and his frail wife found strength and hope in the 
presence of Elaine Saunders, who, from the first 
hours of his illness, never left the house. He grew 
rapidly worse, and, at last, fearing death was nigh, 
begged that his nephew should be summoned. 
Elaine wrote the note, with trembling hands. 
Two days later, Ashmore arrived, to find his uncle 
past the crisis, and sure to recover. 

Ashmore greeted Elaine, with polite coldness, 
that almost made her wild. At the end of one day, 
he announced his intention to depart. “Now 
that you are better, uncle, I must not linger away 
from my patients,” he said. 14 There are somo 
who might die, if not attended to at once.” 

He was passing from the room as lie spoke. 
A light hand was laid upon his arm. He turned, 
and saw the stricken face of Elaine. 

“ Do you want me?” he asked, politely. 

44 Yes,” she said. “ I want you. I should 
never have come back to Greymere, if I had 
not.” 

He caught her hands, a great light breaking 
over his face. 

44 Do you mean—” he began. 

44 1 mean,” she said, brokenly, as she nestled 
to his heart, 44 that God has been good to me, and 
allowed me to see the life I have lived, in all its 
unnatural deformity. He has, as by a vision, 
shown me a high and holy path, that I may 
walk in henceforth, if you will take my hand. I 
love you, Ausley ! I have learned to know my 
heart better than at that last parting, and if you 
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want me still, with God’s help, I will be your 
faithful wife so long as my life is spared!” 

“Thank heaven!" he said, and his glad tears 
fell upon her crown of hair—more precious 
jewels than any tiara of diamonds that her 
worldly lovers could have placed there. 


That was several years ago. To-day, I know of 
a pretty cottage, in a certain village, where a 
lovely young mother finds perfect peace and hap¬ 
piness in the love of her prosperous husband and 
bright children. She has regained her kingdom 
that was so well-nigh lost. 


“LETEWOHL.” 


BY T . 

A sumweb sky, not a cloud to dim it, 

A crystal lake, whore the white boats glide: 

Tou may drop youp oars, we have reached its limit, 
And ore landed safe on tho other side. 

Again we stand here—look around yon, 

Tis the same old lake, the same old sky, 

But where is tho spell that last year bound you. 
When we sailed together, you and I ? 

Tou loved me then, ah, well I know it I 
You tell me tho story over again. 

Oh, God I the griof that lice below it. 

The world-old sorrow, the wofld-old pain. 

I was “only a child,” “thero was no sin to it” 

And you broke my heart that summer’s day. 

A year—have you learned so soon to rue it? 

Shall I bend my head, and bid you stay ? 

Bo you think, my friend, I cannot remember 
That day when the lake and the sky were bluo? 

Bo you think because I have soeu Becembcr, 

I can have forgotten July—and —you t 

I am only a girl, with a girl’s heart, broken, 

I was only a girl when yon mot me then. 


S. TUOMSON. 

A love despised, a love unspoken, 

A love that will never be yours again! 

A few brief weeks while you wero my lover. 

And I made my heaven in your blue eyes. 

A weary waiting—then all was over. 

My beautiful, maiden’s paradise. 

I blame you not that you found her fairer. 

You did not know that I loved you so. 

Ilor eyes were brighter, her smiles were rarer, 

What could you do, my love, but go? 

But now that your dreams and her love have vanished. 
You bring me back to this crystal lake, 

And ask for the love that your false heart banished, 
Thinking you’ve but to Btoop and take. 

I weep to see you have known my sorrow, 

But I cannot give you my love again. 

Could yesterday come and be to-morrow? 

Could this year’s M now” bo last year’s u then?” 

You need not plead, I shall never alter, 

I will go my way, for the dream Is done. 

We say farewell, with lips that falter, 

And the boat glides back ’ncath tho setting sun. 


THE FOREST. 

BY NELLIE J. PALMER. 


Oh ! the mode of the forest. 

Whore tho birds sing all day long, ■ 
Where the pines forever murmur, 

Iu a low and subtle song; 

Or, where answering to the breakers, 
As they dash against the strand, 
Sending to the troubled waters 
Tones of sympathy from land; 

There is music in the wind-harp, 

When the southern breezes sigh, 

Or its quivering chords are smitten, 

As the north wind posses by. 

Oh! the beauty and the grandeur 
Of the forest, dim and old, 

Brightened by the ray* of morning, 
Gilded by the sunset’s gold. 

When the snows of winter crown them, 
Or the son in summer shines, 


Ever green thro’ changing seasons. 

Ever grand; the sombre pines, 

And the hoary mass ontwiniug 
All their branches, seem to tell 
How the years have found them watching, 
Ever murmuring, “ All is well.” 

In the shadow of the forest, 

Voices of the past we hear; 

Touched by time, besieged by tempests. 
Changed not, with the changing yoar, 
Overlooking man’s vain labor. 

Sees its strength and beauty fall; 

And a requiem from the pine-land, 

Ever murmuring over all, 

Tells of generations sleeping. 

Men may live, and cease to be, 

Still tho grand old forest soundeth 
To tho music of the sea. 
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TIRZAH ANN’S SUMMER TRIP. 

by josiah allen’s wife. 


PART II. 

Wall, as I wus a-sayin’, says I, Tirzah Ann 
lay there, and I wus a-wipin’ my spectacles, and 
I had just said to her, says I: 

44 You know I told you jest how it would be. I 
told you you wus happy enough to home, and 
you hadn’t better go off in search of pleasure.” 

And says she, breakin* right down agin, “ One 
week more of such pleasure and recreation, would 
have been my death blow.” 

Says I, 44 I believe it, I believe you; you 
couldn’t have stood another mite of rest and rec¬ 
reation, without it’s killin’ of you—anybody can 
see that by lookin’ at your mean.” But says I, 
knowin’ it wus my duty to be calm, “ It is all over 
now, Tirzah Ann; you hain’t got to go through 
it agin: you must try to overcome your feelin’s. 
Tell your ma all about it. Mcbby it will do you 
good, in the words of the him, 4 Speak, and let 
the worst be known, Spcakin* may relieve you.’ ” 

And I see, indeed, that she needed relief. Wall, 
she up and told me the hull on it. And I found 
out that Mrs. Skidmore wus to the bottom of it 
all—she, and Tirzah Ann’s ambition. I could see 
that them two wus to blame for the hull on it. 

Mrs. Skidmore is the wife of the other lawyer 
in Janesville; they moved there in the spring. 
She wus awful big feelin’, and wus determined 
from the first to lead the fashion—tried to be 
awful genteel and put on sights of airs. 

And Tirzah Ann bein’ ambitius, and knowin’ 
that she looked a good deal better than Mrs. 
Skidmore did, and knew as much agin, and 
knowin’ that Whitfield wus a better lawyer than 
her husband wus, and twice as well off, wusn’t 
goin’ to stand none of her airs. Mrs. Skidmore 
seemed to sort o’ look down on Tirzah Ann, for 
she never felt os I did on that subject. 

Now if anybody wants to feel above me, I look 
on it in this light, I filosofize on it in this way: 
it probably does them some good, and it don’t do 
me a mite of hurt, so I let ’em feel. I have al¬ 
ways made a practice of it—it don’t disturb me 
the width of a horse-hair. Because somebody 
feels as if they wus better than I am, that don’t 
make ’em so; if it did, I should probably get up 
more interest on the subject. But it don’t; it 
don’t make them a mite better, nor me a mite 
worse, so what hurt does it do anyway ? 

As I said, it probably makes them feel sort o’ 
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good, and I feel ferst-rate about it; jest as cool 
and happy and comfortable as a cluster cowcum- 
ber at sunrise. That’s the way I filosofize on it. 
But not studyin’ it out as I have, not divin' into 
the subject so deep as I have doven, it galled 
Tirzah Ann to see Mrs. Skidmore put on such 
airs. She said: 

44 She wus poor, and humbly, and didn’t know 
much, and it madded her to see^her feel so big, 
and put on such airs.” 

And then I had to go deep into reeson and 
filosofy agin to convince her; says 1: 

“Such folks have to put on more airs than 
them that have got sunthin’ to feel big over.” 
Says I, 44 It is reeson and filosify that if anybody 
has got a uncommon intellect, or beauty, or 
wealth, they don’t, as a general thing, put on the 
airs that them do that hain’t got nothin’; they 
don’t have to ; they have got sunthin’ to hold ’em 
up—they can stand without airs. But when 
anybody hain’t got no intellect, nor riches, nor 
nothin’—when they hain’t got nothin’ only jest 
air to hold ’em up, it stands to reeson that they 
have got to have a good deal of it.” 

I had studied it all out, so it wus as plain to 
me as anything. But Tirzah Ann couldn’t see it 
in that light, and would get as mad as a hen at 
Mrs. Skidmore ever sense they came to Janes¬ 
ville, and was bound she shouldn’t go by her and 
out-do her. And so when Mrs. Skidmore gin it 
out in Janesville that she and her husband wus 
a goin’ away for the summer, for rest and 
pleasure, Tirzah Ann said to herself that she and 
her husband would go for rest and pleasure, if 
they both died in the attempt. Wall, three days 
before they started, Tirzah Ann found that Mrs. 
Skidmore had got one dress mere than she had, 
and a polenay, so she went to the store and got 
the materials and ingredients, and sot up day and 
night a-makin of ’em up; it most killed her 
a-hurryin’ so. 

Wall, they started the same day, and went to 
the same place the Skidmores did—a fashionable 
summer resort—and put up to the same tavern, 
to rest and recreate. But Mrs. Skidmore bein’ 
a healthy, raw-boned weman, could stand as 
much agin rest as Tirzah Ann could. Why, 
Tirzah Ann says the rest wus enough to wear out 
a leather wemen, and how she stood it for two 
weeks wus more than she could tell. You see 
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she wusn’t used to hard work. I had always 
favored her and gone ahead with the work my¬ 
self, and Whitfield had been as careful of her, and 
as good as a woman to help her> and this rest 
came tough on it; it wus dretful hard on her to 
be put through so. 

You see she hod to dress up two or three times 
a day, and keep the babe dressed up slick. And 
she had to promenade down to the waterin’-place, 
and drink jist such a time, and it went against 
her stomach, and almost upset her every time. 
And she had to go *-ridin’, and out on the water 
in boats and yots, and that made her sick, too, 
and had to play crokey, and be up till midnight 
to parties. You see she had to do all this, 
rather than let Mrs. Skidmore get in ahead on 
her, and do more than she did, and be more 
genteel than she wus, and rest more. 

And then the town bein’ full, and runnin’ over, 
they wus cooped up in a little mite of a room up 
three flights of stairs; that, in itself, wus enough 
to wear Tirzah Ann out; she never could climb 
stairs worth a cent. And their room wus very 
small, and the air close, nearly tight, and hot as 
an oven ; they wus used to great, cool, airy rooms 
to hum ; and the babe couldn’t stand the hotness 
and the tightness, and she began to enjoy poor 
health, and cried most all the time, and that wore 
on Tirzah Ann; and to hum, the babe could 
play round in the yard all day a’most, but here 
she hung right on to her ma. 

And then the rooms on one side of ’em wus 
occupied by a young man a-learnin’ to play on 
the flute; he had been disappointed in love, and 
he would try to make up tunes as he went along 
sort o’ tragedy style, and dirge-like, the most 
unearthly and woe-begone sounds, they say, that 
they ever heard or heard on. They say it wus 
enough to make anybody’s blood run cold in their 
veins to hear ’em; he kept his room most of the 
time, and played day and night. He had ruther 
be alone day times and play, than go into com¬ 
pany, and nights he couldn’t sleep, so he would 
set up and play. They wus sorry for him, they 
said they wus; they knew his mind must be in a 
awful state, and his sufferin’s intense, or he 
couldn’t harrow up anybody’s feelin’s so. But 
that didn’t make it more the easier for them. 

Tirzah Ann and Whitfield both says that tongue 
can't never tell the sufferin’8 they underwent ] 
from that flute, and their feelin’s for that young j 
man; they expected every day to hear he had j 
made way with himself, his agony seemed so great, j 
and he would groan and rithe so fearful, when j 
he wasn’t playin’. j 

And the room on the other side of ’em wus ! 
occupied by a young woman who owned a I 


melodien; she went into company a good deal, 
and her spells of playin’ and singin’ would come 
on after she had got home from parties. She had 
a good many bo’s, and was happy dispositioned 
naturally; and they said some nights, it would 
seem as if there wouldn’t be no end to lier playin’ 
and singin' love songs, and performin’ quiet 
pieces, polkys, and waltzes, and such. Tirzah 
Ann and Whitfield are both good-hearted as they 
can be, and they said they didn’t wont to throw 
no shade over young hearts; they had been 
young themselves not much more than two years 
ago; they knew by experience what it wus to be 
sentimental, and they felt to sympathize with the 
gladness and highlarity of a young heart, and it 
didn’t want to do nothin’ to break it up. But 
still it came tough on ’em—dretful. I s’pose 
the sufferin’8 couldn’t be told that they suffered 
from them two musioianers. And the babe not 
bein’ used to such a racket, nights, would get 
8kairt, and almost go into hysterick fits. And 
two or three nightB, Tirzah Ann had ’em, too— 
the liystericks. I don’t see what kep’ Whitfield 
up; he says no money would tempt him to go 
through it agin; I s’pose she almost tore him to 
pieces; but she wasn’t to blame, she didn’t know 
what she was a-doin’. 

It hain’t no use to blame Tirzah Ann now, 
after it is all over with; but she sees it plain 
enough now, and she’s a-sufferin’ enough from the 
effects of it, her tryin’ to keep up with Mrs. 
Skidmore, and do all she done. And there is 
where her morals get all run down, and Whit¬ 
field’s, too. 

To think of them two, she that was Tirzah Ann 
Allan, and Whitfield Minkley! to think of them 
two! brought up as they had been, with such 
parents and step-parents as they had, sett in’ 
under such a preacher as they had always set 
under! to think of them two a-dancin’ I 

Why if anybody else had told me, if it had 
come through two or three, I would have despised 
the idee of believin’ of it. But it didn’t come 
through anybody; she owned it up to me herself, 
I couldn’t hardly believe my ear, when she told 
me, but I had to. They had parties there every 
evenin’ in the parlor, and Mrs. Skidmore and 
her husband went to ’em, and danced, and so 
they went to ’em, and they danced. I didn’t 
say nothin’ to hurt her feelin’s, her mean looked 
so dretfhl, and I see she was a-gettin’ her pay 
for her sinfulness, but I groaned loud and 
frequent, while she wus a-tellin’ me of this, 
(entirely unbeknown to me). 

Here was where Whitfield got so lame. He 
never had danced a step before in his life, nor 
Tirzah Ann nuther. But Skidmore and his wife 
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danced every night, and Tirzah Ann, bein’ bo 
ambitius, was determined that she and Whitfield 
Bhould dance as much as they did, if they fell 
down a-doin’ of it; and not bein’ used to it, it 
almost killed ’em, besides loosenin’ their mussels, 
so that it will be weeks and weeks before they 
get as strong and firm as they wus before, and I 
don’t know as they ever will. When mussels 
get to totterin’, it is almost impossible to get ’em 
as firm as they wus before. But truely they got 
their pay, Whitfield bein’ so tuckered out with 
the rest and recreation he had been a-havin’, it 
lamed him awfully, rheumatiz set in, and he wus 
most bed-rid. And then a base ball hit him, 
when he was a-playin’; a base ball hit him on the 
elbo’, right on the crazy-boue; I s’pose he wus 
most crazy, the pain wus terrible, but the doctor 
says, with care, he may get over it, and use his 
arm agin. At present, it is in a sling. 

It seemed to hurt Tirzah Ann more innardly; 
it brought on a kind of a weakness. But where 
she got her death blow, (as it were), what 
laid her up, and made her sick a-bed, was goin’ 
in a bathin’, and drinkin’ so much mineral water. 
Ridin’ out on the water was bad for ’em both, as 
I said; made ’em sick as snipes, they were 
dretfully sick every time they went, almost spilt 
their stomachs. But if she had kep’ on top of 
the water, it would have been better for her, 
sick as she was. But she wasn’t goin’ to have 
Mrs. Skidmore bathe, and she not, not if she got 
drownded in the operation. She was always 
afraid of deep water—dretful. But in she went f 
and got skairt, the minute the water was over 
her ankles; it skairt her so, she had sort o’ 
cramps, and gin up she was a drowndin’, and 
that made it worse for her, and she did crumple 
right down in the water, and would have been 
drownded, if a man hadn’t rescued of her; she 
wus a-sinkin’ for the third time, when he laid 
holt of her hair, and yanked her out. 

But she hain’t got over the fright yet, and I am 
afraid she never will. Whitfield says now, night 
after night, she will jump right up inside of the 
bed, and ketch holt of him, and yell the most 
uneerthly yells he ever, ever heard; and night 
after night, in the dead of night, she will jump 
right over him, onto the floor, thinkin’ she is 
drowndin’ agin; it makes it hard for ’em both, 
dretfhl. 

The mineral water, they say, told awfully, and 
it went against Tir“zah Ann’s stomach so, that she 
couldn’t hardly get down a tumblerftil a day; she 
wus always dretful dainty and sort o’ delicate- 
like. But Mrs. Skidmore bein’ so tough, could 
drink seven tumblersful right down. And it 
seems she acted sort o’ overbearin’ and haughty, 


because Tirzah Ann couldn't drink so much as 
she oould. And put on airs about it. And 
Tirzah Ann couldn’t stand that, so one day, it 
wus the day before she came home, she said to 
herself that Mrs. Skidmore shouldn’t have that 
to feel big over no longer, so she drinked down 
five tumblersful, and wus a-tryin’ to get down 
the other two, when Bhe wus took sick sudden 
and violent, and I s’pose a sicker critter never 
lived than she wus. It acted on her like a emetic, 
and she had all the symptoms of billerous colic. 
I s’pose they wus awful skairt about her, and she 
wus skairt about herself; she thought she wus 
a-dyin’, and she made Whitfield promise on a 
Testament to carry her, the next day, to Janes¬ 
ville, alive or dead. So he wus as good as his 
word, and brought her home, the next day, on 
a bed. 

They got round the house in a day or two, but 
they have been laid up for repairs (as you may 
say,) ever sense. They are sick critters, now, 
both on ’em. Never, never, did I see such awful 
effects from rest and recreation before. As they 
both say, one week more rest would have finished 
’em for this world. 

And besides these outside sufferin’s that are 
plain to be seen, there are innurd hurts that are 
fur worse. Outside bruises and hurts can be 
reached with ameky and wormwood, but how 
can you bathe a wounded sperit, or rub it with 
hot flanell ? You can’t do it. 

Now, this that I am goin’ to say now, I 
wouldn’t have get round for the world—it must 
be kept! But seein’ I am on this subject, I feel it 
to be my duty to tell the truth, and the hull truth. 
But it mustn’t go no further: it must be kept. 

Tirzah Ann didn’t tell this right out to me, but 
I gathered it from little things I heard her and 
Whitfield say, and from what others said who wus 
there. 

If I didn’t feel it to be my bounden duty to 
write the truth, and if it wusn’t for its bein’ a 
solemn warnin’ to them who may have felt a 
hankerin’ towards goin’ off on a trip, I couldn’t 
write out the awftil words. But it must be kept. 

I mistrust, and almost know, that Tirzah Ann 
flirted—flirted with a man ! You see Mrs. Skid¬ 
more, wantin’ to appear fashionable and genteel, 
flirted with men, and I know jest as well as I 
want to know, that Tirzah Ann did, not wantin’ 
to be outdone. 

I know she and Whitfield quarrelled, dretfully, 
for the first time in their lives; that I had right 
from her own mouth. But she didn’t tell me 
what it wus about; she looked sort o’ sheepish 
and weakin’, and turned the subject, and I hain’t 
one to pump. 
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But I s’pose from what they both said to me, 
they came pretty nigh partin’. And I know jest 
as well as if I see it myself, that Tirzah Ann bein’ 
bo ambitius, and not wantin’ to be outdone by 
Mrs. Skidmore, went to flirtin’, and I mistrust it 
wus with old Skidmore himself. I know he and 
Whitfield don’t speak. Tirzah Ann never could 
bear him, but I s’pose she wanted to gall Mrs. 
Skidmore. 

Oh, such doin’s, such doin’s I You hain’t no 


idee how it worked up Josiah and me, and morti¬ 
fied us. As I told Josiah that night—after we 
went to bed, we wus a-talkin’ it over—and 
says I: 

“ Josiah Allen, what would their morals have 
been, if tkey had rested and recreated any longer ?” 

And he groaned out, and sayed what galled 
him the worst wus to think of “ the money they 
had throwed away.” Says he, “it will cramp 
’em fbr months and months.” And it did. 


FORESHADOWINGS. 

BY LAURA VARNER. 


To-morrow, when his vessel sails 
Across the bay, and far away, 

And I have watched till sea and skies 
Have kissed it from my yearning eyes, 
How shall I turn and walk again 
The stern path where my duty lies, 
Unloved, alone; while o’er and o’er, 

The whole world sings a song forlorn, 
A sad refrain, that night and morn 
Is sounding ever in my brain ? 

“ Alas, alas! a year is long. 

The sea is deep, the sea is wide; 

The day will never come, with song, 
Which makes sweet Blanche his bride I” 

Last night, through ghostly mists a-lee, 

I saw the gleaming lights ont-shine. 

I wept and shuddered in the gloom, 
While from the treacherous, moaning sea, 
A shadowy phantom seemed to rise, 
And drag his vessel down to doom. 
And o’er the agony of cries, 

That rose above the hungry waves, 


I hear his voice call wild and long; 

And echoing through my tortured brain, 

Its tones sound in that sad refrain, 
u Alas, alas 1 a year is long, 

The sea is deep, the sea is wide; 

The happy day will never dawn, 

Which makes sweet Blanche his bride!” 

To-morrow he will sail away, 

And many days will come and go, 

The flowers will bloom, the birds will sing, 
And hearts be glad; but mine will break. 

The dread suspense will drive me mad— 
To know not, when the mornings’ wake, 
Whether he sees the blessed light, 

Or, in dim dungeons fettered strong, 

Sleeps 'neath that awful weight of waves, 
That ever whisper day and night: 

“ Alas, alas l a year is long, 

The sea is deep, the s*>a is wide; 

The happy day will never dawn, 

Which makes sweet Blanche his bride l” 


LOVER AND FRIEND 
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I lose not one, but two: I lose 
Those I love best. Ah, w» may choose 
But God doth will; the ones most dear 
Are parted from us, year by year, 

And those so distant from our hearts 
Walk with us daily. Dread change parts, 
And happy chance unites. Chance! Aye, 
And is it chance? In heaven, they say, 
All marriages are made; we, then, 

If It is best, will meaf again. 

But, oh, my comforter, my friend, 

You too are gone! Can true love end ? 

If those best loved step never more 
Upon the threshold of the door, 

If they forget while our hearts grow 


Clouded and weary with their woo, 

As day by day goes by, and yet 
They send no word; and eyes grow wot 
With many tear drops; must we think 
That love has died, and turn to drink 
The cup of disappointment ? No I 
It lives for ay. Through weal or woe, 
Down deep within her heart my name 
Will be inscribed. She Is the same. 
Forget she does not, but the care 
And trials of her new life bear 
Perhaps too hardly on her. Wait, 

True lovo is also patient; late 
Is better fhr than never. Wait 
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CONTINUED FROM PAOE 49. 


CHAPTER IV. 

“ Miss Elizabeth Dysart —” began Terese, as 
she sat with Lady Dysart, that, evening. 

Her ladyship interposed with a slight lifting of 
her dark brows. 

“Elizabeth?” she said. “When did you see 
Elizabeth ?” 

“This afternoon,” Terese answered. “Is it 
possible that you were not told?” 

“Quite possible,” returned my lady, drily. 
“ Nobody stands on ceremony with Elizabeth. It 
is not her w^y to demand much attention. She 
comes and goes as the whim seizes her; and she 
certainly does not come to see me. It is always 
Roger she wants.” 

“ She wantod Mr. Dysart, thiB afternoon,” said 
Terese. 

“ She is not a bashful young lady,” said Lady 
Dysart. “ She is as cundid in her exhibition ( * 
sentiment for Roger as if she was six instead 
of twenty. She wanders about after him with 
the most amiable calmness. Sometimes I almost 
like her for it, and sometimes I lose patience.” 

Naturally Miss Defarge was conscious of some 
Blight curiosity, as to what order of sentiment 
this was, Which Miss Elizabeth Dysart cherished 
for her cousin. It had seemed to her a very in¬ 
nocent and matter-of-fhet one. 

“But what a beautiful creature she is,” she 
remarked, aloud. 

“ Beautiful!” echoed Lady Dysart. “ She is 
more than beautiftil. She is a wonder of good 
looks; and she either knows or cares nothing about 
them. She is beautiftil because she cannot help it; 
and somehow she is always picturesque in Untidy 
fashion. That white merino for instance—” 

“ She wore it this afternoon,” Baid Terese. 

“ Of course she did. Roger ohee admired it in 
his unceremonious style, and she has worn it as 
often as possible ever since. And what a rag it 
would be upon any one else! It has been washed 
a score of times, but it falls about her in folds 
that are foirly classic; and absurdly out of date 
as it is, one cannot complain of it. It is comfort¬ 
able, she says, and easy to put on, and so she 
will wear it as long as it will hold together, or 
until Roger tells her it i3 getting too yellow.” 


“ The Dysarts are all poor,” said my lady. 
“ The Reverend Eustace had made a love match, 
and then, having struggled against fate for a 
dozen years, had lost his beautiful, incapable 
wife, who had left him six children.” 

“ She was like Elizabeth,” added Lady Dysart, 
“ and for that reason Eustace is secretly fonder 
of Elizabeth than of the rest. He likes to see her 
lounging in his study, when he is writing his 
sermons. As to Barbara—but you will know 
Barbara soon enough. I have no doubt she will 
call upon you, to-morrow, to see if you are 
orthodox.” 

And surely enough, the elder Miss Dysart pre¬ 
sented herself the next day. She was as unlike 
her sister as was possible. Terese Defarge found 
her rather like a brown sparrow. Her eyes were 
brown, her hair was brown, and she was trimly 
attired in brown, from head to foot. She carried 
a neat note-book and a choice assortment of 
tracts, and evidently regarded Terese only in the 
light of so much possible parochial assistance. 

“ From a speech I heard Elizabeth make, I was 
led to hope we should have something in com¬ 
mon,” she said. “ She told me you were fond of 
work.” 

And then she displayed the note-book, which 
was full of memoranda of visits to be made, and 
tracts to be delivered. “Take Forbes to task 
about his idleness,” Terese saw at the head of 
one page. “ Read portions of Job to Mrs. Feggs, 
the next time she complains of her rheumatism.” 

“If Elizabeth would help me,” she said, “we 
might accomplish a great deal; but upon that 
point Bhe is obstinate; and I will say that Eliza¬ 
beth is not often obstinate. Indolence is her be¬ 
setting sin, however, and the consequence is that 
the children are left to run wild. She is too lazy 
to attend to them—and I have not the time to do 
it. The parish cannot be neglected altogether.” 

“ You are speaking of your father's children ?” 
Terese hinted. 

“ Yes,” producing a lead penciL “ There are 
six of us, and the four younger ones are the trial 
of my life—no regularity, you know, no sense of 
order; and Elizabeth, who might do almost any¬ 
thing with them—they are so unaccountably fond 
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of her—spends half the summer clays in lying on j 
the grass and telling them fairy tales. But may j 
1 put you down a list of calls to make ?” j 

She was doomed to disappointment, however. \ 
Terese shook her fiead. She did not feel herself j 
equal to Forbes and Mrs. Feggs just yet. 

44 1 am afraid 1 should not select the right por- j 
tions of Job,” she said, smiling at Miss Dysnrt \ 
from under her eyelashes. 14 And 1 find there is , 
a great deal to be done at the Court itself. You J 
must excuse me for the present.” 

Her call ended, Barbara Dysart carried her > 
memorandum-book away, with a slight sense of 
discomfiture. This was something worse than 
Elizabeth, she said to herself. Elizabeth was 
simply incapable, but this Miss Defarge, with her 
air of ^decision, would certainly have been a 
match for all sorts of parochial difficulties. Even 
Forbes must have stood before her in a respectful 
mood. Even Forbes, who was an idle vagabond 
of democratic tendencies, and prone to unpleas¬ 
ant frankness of speech and manner. 

Of the young man Roger, Terese saw very little. 
He seemed to live a curious, aimless, vagabond 
life, going out and coming in at whatever hours j 
he chose, and making his dogs and horses his 
sole companions. If he had others they never 
presented themselves at the Court. For the rest, 
he was usually silent, indifferent, and gloomy. 
Scarcely an addition to any circle, thought 
Terese, a little scornfully. In fact, he was some¬ 
thing of a trial to her. He was the first of his 
species she had encountered, and when—as was 
not unfrequently the case—she found his eyes 
fixed upon her, the unceremonious candor of 
their stare more than half angered her. 

44 Why don’t you go and see Elizabeth Dysart ?” 
he broke out upon her, sharply, one evening. 

44 What right have you to sit stitching in the 
house, and giving yourself no rest ? I detest to 
see a woman sew.” 

44 That is unfortunate,” returned Terese. In 
fact, one of her first mores towards reform had 
been to attack her pupils’ wardrobes boldly, and 
this labor she had been quick enough to observe, 
before this occasion, was regarded by the 
masculine looker-on with no small disfavor. 

44 You have no right to do that,” he said, 
pointing to the work-basket at her side. 

She merely shrugged her shoulders, prettily. 

44 It is no business of yours,” becoming 
irritated and brusque. 

Then, to his companion's surprise, he began to 
stride to and fro across the floor, angrily. 

44 We are a disgrace to our name,” he said. 
44 We are always imposing on somebody, or 
cheating somebody, or lying to somebody. No- 
Vol. LXXVI.—8. 


body is safe who comes within our walls. Don’t 
the very tradespeople know us ? Have we spared 
the poorest of them? Whom can we look in the 
face fairly ?” 

But there he stopped, just as suddenly as he 
had begun. 

44 What a fool I am,” he soid. “What can 
you know about it—or care? But go to the 
parsonage, to see Elizabeth Dysart. She told me 
to ask you.” And immediately he marched out 
of the room, still flushed and fierce. 

Terese found herself flushing, also, a little. 

44 He sees and feels, does he?” she said. 44 Well, 
it is a miserable state of affairs, that is true.” 

She went to the parsonage, that afternoon, and 
on her way from the gate to the house, was 
checked by the sound of voices, which drew her 
attention to a shady corner of the garden, and 
showed her that she had no need to go further. 
Elizabeth Dysart was lying upon the grass, with 
four children lounging around her, in eccentric 
but easy attitudes; and the first sentences Terese 
heard were these: 

“ If you fan one in that excitable fashion, Lucy, 
I shall certainly be obliged to stop the story. It 
makes me warm to look at you, and I cannot 
allow myself to be made warm—but immediately 
the Princess Graziella spoke to the Ogre, and said— 
Ah !” breaking off, as she caught sight of Terese, 
44 there is Miss Defarge.” 

The four children all scrambled to their feet at 
once, and stared with four pairs of great eyes, 
very like Elizabeth’s, and Elizabeth herself rose 
slowly, and stood up among the roses, smiling. 

“Roger,” she said, with comfortable com¬ 
posure, 44 Roger told me he would ask you to come.” 

She seemed beautifully unconscious of any 
irregularity or unceremoniousness in the pro¬ 
ceedings, as she re-seated herself on the grass, 
in evident expectation that Terese would follow 
her example. 

44 Stand near Miss Defarge, and fan her, Lucy,” 
she said to the tallest child, adding to her visitor. 
44 Lucy is the best fanner among them, when she 
does her best, and it is her turn, this afternoon.” 

44 Her turn ?” echoed Terese. 

44 Yes,” nodding. 44 They take it on turns to 
fan me; and I pay them in stories and cake. 
We are all fond of cake, you see, and I am the 
only one who dare take it without asking.” 

Actually, Terese Defarge found herself at a 
loss for something to say. For a few minutes, 
she could only remain passive under the fanning, 
and feel herself filled with wonder as to what 
| would come next. 

| She had not long to wait. It was Roger who 
; came next, throwing the gate open with a great 
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swing, and striding across the grass towards 
them, with the air of a visitor who knew where 
to find them, and was not at all used to standing 
upon ceremony. 

Perhaps he had scarcely expected to see Terese 
there so soon. At all events, lie colored a little 
as he touched his hat, and flung himself down at 
Elizabeth’s feet. 

“ So you found your way here,” he said. 

“It was not a difficult matter,” Terese 
answered. 

Unconsciously, she began almost to stare at the 
two, as they sat there; he resting upon his elbow, 
and Elizabeth looking down at him, with a lazy, 
affectionate smile. 

“ Is he in love with her,” Terese was asking 
herself, “or is she in love with him, or is it 
possible that each is in love with the other ? I 
should not think so, and yet—” 

And there her speculations stopped, because it 
was not easy to carry them further. Truly, it was 
rather a curious state of affairs. If there was 
any love-making, it was certainly the goddess 
who made it, and it was made in the most inno¬ 
cent of unromantic fashions. She unfurled a 
large fan, and fanned Roger with delicious regu¬ 
larity and gentleness. She bore two reproaches 
on the subject of Kitty’s left hind-foot witli 
penitent submission. She even went to the house, 
and brought back to him iced water, when he 
ungratefully complained of the heat, pouring it 
out, and etanding before him, with a placidly 
sweet servility, wondrous to Terese Defargc, at 
least. 

In fact, Miss Defargc grew somewhat impatient, 
but her impatience was rather against Roger 
Dysart than against Elizabeth. Her high spirit 
roused itself against his cool readiness to be 
served. She looked on, in silent scorn, and 
when she rose to take her departure, her tall, 
slight, black figure seemed to have drawn its 
swaying height to such an increase of tallness, 
that Roger Dysart’s eye fell upon her in secret 
dissatisfaction and curiosity. 

She had scarcely expected he would accompany 
her, but he did, rising almost immediately, and 
bestowing upon Elizabeth a cavalierly, curt 
farewell. 

“ I shall be over again, to-morrow, to look at 
Kitty’s foot,” he said, “ and if that confounded 
fellow hasn’t attended to her, I’ll break his 
neck.” Having made which gentlemanly obser¬ 
vation, he strode up to Terese, and walked by 
her side. 

For some time Miss Dcfarge remained silent. 
It was Roger who found himself obliged to speak 
first. 


“ Well,” he said, with sardonic brusqueness, 
“ what do you think of us?” 

To tell the truth, her mode of reply rather 
startled, and took him aback. She suddenly 
stopped short, and looked him full in the face. 

“ Do you always conduct yourself towards Miss 
Elizabeth Dysart as you have done this after¬ 
noon ?” she asked. 

“ Yes,” he answered. “ I suppose I do.” 

“Oh I” was her brief, ejaculatory comment; 
and she turned round and walked on. 

He kept pace with her, cutting at the heads of 
the grass with the light switch he held in his 
hand. Presently he spoke, in Lady Dysart’s own 
words: 

“ We don’t stand on ceremony with Elizabeth,” 
he said. 

“ That is very plain,” returned Terese. 

“ Why should we ?” he proceeded. “ She does 
not care. She would not understand it if we 
did. If I were ceremonious and polite, she 
would think I was angry with her.” 

Terese said nothing. 

“Don’t make a mistake,” he said, working 
himself up into his usual fiery humor. “ 1 am 
not so blind as not to see that she is worth a 
dozen moro exacting women. Don’t suppose that 
I am an idiot. She is the best and truest friend 
I have ever had—she is the only friend I have 
ever had—Elizabetli Dysart.” 

“ Lady Dysart is your friend,” said Terese. 

“ Well, perhaps—but not as Elizabeth is. She 
has cared for me ever since she was a baby. She 
began to fetch and carry for me, when she was 
three years old, and she did it because she was 
sweet-tempered enough to like to do it. She is 
faithful and innocent. I like women who are 
faithful and innocent.” 

Again Terese said nothing, and so he went on: 

“ There are things she has done which I can¬ 
not forget. When my devil of a father used to 
beat and half-starve me, as was a pleasant habit 
of his, she was my only consolation. She used 
to wait among the trees in the park, with the food 
she had saved, until I came to her to rave out my 
rage, and tire myself out. And once, when Sir 
Roderick beat me with his hunting-whip, she ran 
in between us, and stood with her arms around 
my neck, until he was obliged to stop—not be¬ 
cause she was a child and a girl, but because she 
was not one of his own chattels. She got one cut, 
too, the mark of which she bore for many a day. I 
hopo,” uttering the words through his teeth, “to 
pay Sir Roderick for that yet.” 

Then he suddenly lapsed into silence, and the 
rest of their walk was accomplished without the 
exchange of a word. 
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When they entered the .house, however, he J 
found something to say. He stopped short in 
the hall, and putting his hand in his pocket, pro- j 
duced a letter. < 

•• That is yours,” he said. “ I forgot to ^ive { 
it to you this morning.” \ 

Terese took it, with a little frown. It was in- j 
consistent and ungrateftil in her, and she could j 
not have told why she did it, but she did frown. \ 
And yet she knew as well what she should find 
inside the envelope, as if she had already opened 
it, and read the first words—words which she j 
always found opening such epistles: j 

“ My dearest and most precious Terese.” j 


CHAPTER V. 

“I really think,” wrote Terese, a few days 
later, in answer to this letter, “ that, however 
slow the process may at present appear, I shall 
in the end accomplish something. The two or ; 
three wretchedly, incapable, and utterly dishonest 
servants, who are on the place, are beginning to 
hate me, and 1 am encouraged by the fact. In 
time, they will be afraid of me—that is, if I give 
them time ; but I hope that I shall not be obliged 
to do so. I have faced the lion in his den, or j 
rather the lioness in hers, which figure represents ; 
a certain wicket}, slippery, good-looking house- ; 
keeper, who carries Lady Dysart’s keys, and 
robs her upon every occasion. I suppose there 
is, as I have said before, no real reason why I 
should interfere; but, somehow, the state of 
affairs rouses me, and then I have nothing else 
to do. I believe, also, that I have a kind of 
diplomatic business talent. I think I like to 
economize and manage things, and I have a 
faculty for doing so. That is the French phase 
of my character. My aunt, Madamoiselle Du- 
cloux, used to admire it in me. The fact is, I 
admire it in myself—I pride myself upon it. I 
see at Dysart Court a riotous kind of penury, in 
which everything lies waste and goes to ruin, and 
then I see resources, and I can’t help feeling 
meddlesome—os if I must do something. I have 
begun by trying to rouse Lady Dysart, and I 
have succeeded so for as to cause her to invest 
me with unlimited power over keys and cupboards. 
The bearding of the lioness was not pleasant. 
She was so furious, that I thought, once or twice, 
she would have eaten me if she had dared. It 
is my intention to remove her as soon as possible. 
As to the children, I have reached a climax with 
them, and do not think I shall have any more 
trouble. Yesterday, occurred my battle royal 
with Master Hugh Dysart, and it is my opinion 
—yes, I really think that, upon the whole, I 


came off victor. He is a young savage, this 
Master Hugh Dysart, and from the first he has 
continually done all he dared to defy and annoy 
me. But, yesterday, the crisis arrived. Ho 
brought into the school-room a dog I hate, (and 
secretly stand in fear of); a big, fierce-looking 
creature, belonging to Sir Roderick, and he also 
brought a whip with which he teased it. I 
ordered the dog out, and told him to bring the 
whip to me. He told the dog to remain, and 
refused to bring me the whip. I am afraid of 
the dog, as I tell you, but my temper was stron¬ 
ger than my fear, bo I went to the animal, and 
took it boldly by its collar, and led it out myself. 
Then I returned to my seat, and commanded my 
young Sir Roderick to come to me, as I had done 
before. The two girls dropped their books, and 
sat and stared at me. I really believe there was 
something in my face which frightened them. 
For fully two minutes the boy sat in his seat, 
laughing at me a horridly wicked laugh, and 
then a sudden passion* of fury seemed to seize 
upon him. He sprang up, and ran towards me, 
all at once, and before I could ^ouch him, his 
whip had struck me across my face. 

“You cannot imagine, unless you have once 
received such a blow, what its effect was upon 
me. It is already agreed between us that my 
temper is not a cold one, and between the sting 
and the humiliation, and my perfect conviction 
that my time had come, I will confess it got the 
better of me. In two seconds, I had wrenched 
the whip from the little animal’s hand, and held 
him with all my strength, and then I beat him— 
and beat him—and beat him ! I beat him until 
I felt that even the amiable Sir Roderick might 
have considered that I had distinguished myself; 
after which exploit I flung him upon the floor, 
broke the whip into half-a-dozen pieces, and 
threw it at him where he lay. 

“ But really it is scarcely fair to fill your letter 
with such agreeable items; suppose, as a more 
pleasant subject, we turn to Major Ponsonley, 
etc., etc.” 

The little episode, ibove related, had indeed 
been an exciting one, and its result was by no 
means a bad one. Master Hugh Dysart had 
learned a lesson, and his governess profited by 
his acquisition of knowledge. Ho was conquered 
for the first time. He had been in the habit of 
laughing to scorn the meek spinsters and timorous 
| widows who had heretofore vainly endeavored to 
| guide the reins of government; but here was a 

I combatant, who, insignificant as he had thought 
)ier, had wrists of steel, and a feminine fire of 
temper as fierce, when roused, as that of his 
sole subjugator, Sir Roderick. 
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Miss Defarge presented herself at dinner, j For a minute or so he merely stared cavalierly 
that day, with a red mark showing itself across \ as before, but at length he condescended a 
her clear, dark cheek, and when she caught Roger j remark. 

Dysart looking at it, she felt that she could well “ Can you ride?” 

afford the delicious, melting smile she straightway j 44 No,” answered Terese, nonchalantly. 

bestowed upon him. I Another cool stare, and then: 

4 4 1 have had a little trouble in the school-room,” j 4 4 Are you afraid ?*’ 

she said to him, after the meal was over. j 14 No.” 

The blood leaped to his face, os she knew it j He edged a little nearer, with a now and con- 

would. \ descending expression of interest. 

44 If that young devil—” he broke forth. \ 44 Would you like to try?” 

44 Ah,” she said. 44 You have no need to be j 44 Why do you ask ?” said Terese. 

angry. I am not; and it is all over comfortably j 44 Because you would like it, and,” as cooly as 

enough. I shall have no more trouble with Mas- ever. “ I could teach you.” 
ter Hugh Dysart, I think. From to-day he will j “Do you thiuk you could?” asked Terese, 
begin to understand.” quite as coolly. 

But Roger is as furious. \ “ Yes. and there is a horse that belongs to me 

44 You are not strong enough to have given \ in the stable. It’s too gentle,” with some scorn, 

him the thrashing he deserves,” he said. j “ for anything but a woman to ride. Will you 

She looked up at him, laughing and nodding, l try it?” 
with that significant little flash darting from j Terese looked at him, somewhat curiously, 
under her lashes. * 44 Yes,” she said, at last. 

44 Am I not ?” she answered. 44 1 think I have \ “ When ?” 

been, and at any rate it is all over.” j 44 To-morrow.” 

It was all over, and as she had prophesied, she J 44 Very well.” And after another pause, and 

had no further trouble. The boy was obedient, j another stare, he disappeared, 
if sullen, and it was evident that in secret he felt > The next morning, in passing through the hall, 
something akin to respect for her. She often Roger Dysart met Terese coming in, evidently 
found him watching her furtively, and after a from a ride. She held a whip in her hand, and 
week or so of perfect indifference of manner, she \ woro a habit which she had borrowed from Lady 
changed her tactics. She occasionally vouchsafed J Dysart, who had not mounted a horse for years, 
him some trifling extra attention, and at last went “ Where have you been ?” he demanded, 

so far as to give him suddenly such a smile as S “I have been taking a lesson in riding.” 

she now and then bestowed upon very much He glanced through the door-way, and saw 
older people. The young savage Btared at her Hugh disappearing down the avenue at a tear- 
for a second or so, and then was affected, as tho j ing pace, possibly finding it a relief from the 
older ones were—he relented, and stared harder monotony of a tamer one. 

than ever, but with a new element of ap- j “What?” he exclaimed. “That impl Do 
preciation in his stare. He was a bold youngster, \ you want your neck broken ? Why not let mo 
and a thorough Dysart, and consequently, even teach you, if you care to learn?” 
at eight years, feminine faseinations, incompre- 44 You did not offer to do it, and he did,” she 
hensible though they appeared, were not wholly replied, in some secret triumph, 
lost upon him. “If you are inclined to trust yourself to a 

That evening, after tea, Terese returned to the baby—” with rough resentment. 
school-Toom. She had letters to write, and hav- j 44 He is not a baby,” she answered. 44 And I 
ing written them, she went and seated herself at j wish I had as firm a seat. He is afraid of 
a large oriel window, which looked out upon the j nothing. On the whole, I like it, and the fact is, 
fiist darkening park. She was in a somewhat I begin to like him.” And she went upstairs, 
fanciful humor, and wished to be alone, but be- | laughing. 

fore she had occupied her place very long, she j Before many weeks had passod, her black 
became conscious of a presence near. She j browed, taciturn, young barbarian followed her 
glanced round impatiently, and saw her pupil everywhere. Tact bad suggested to her that she 
standing a few paces from her, his back against [ should aoeept his odvanoes, and humor his whim, 
the wall, both his hands in his pockets, his black and the doing so had been a master stroke. In 
eyes fixed upon her, his evil, handsome, boy- a silent, and non-effosive fashion, he attached 
faoe altogether suggestive of something a trifle $ himself to her, and made himself her attendant 
u n canny. j and servitor. His manners were by no means 
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e# the best, but, at least, he showed a disposition 
to make himself usefbl, whenever the opportunity 
presented itself. He even followed her to tho 
rectory, thereby creating great consternation 
among the inhabitants of that tranqnil and 
indolent retreat. 

“Is it Hugh yon have with you?” said Eliza¬ 
beth, opening her lovely eyes in horror. “ What 
are you going to do with him? Do you know he 
will set the whole place by the ears, and terrify 
the children to death? He once broke Lucy’s 
arm, and he half-killed Nina by riding over her 
with his pony.” 

“ Nevertheless,” said Terese, “ I think you 
can trust him not to do so now.” 

“Then,” said Elizabeth, “it must be true, as 
Roger says, that you have worked miracles.” 

And the miracles did not end here. The 
restless French blood in Terese Defarge’s veins 
impelled her to deeds more daring still. In 
three months she had worked wonders in the 
household, and this also almost imperceptibly. 

“ Do what you like—anything you like—all 
you like,” Lady Dysart had said, when she went 
to her, at the outset of her reforms. “If you 
think you can improve the state of affairs,” with 
a shrug of her shoulders, “ pray do so.” 

Even though she felt some secret admiration 
and respect for the girl, she had not the slightest 
faith in her ability to do battle with the diffi¬ 
culties which surrounded her on every side—the 
obstacles of poverty, and extravagance, Blotli, and 
dishonesty. 

“You will find Sir Roderick’s servants more 
difficult to manage than his children,” she 
remarked. “ You cannot beat them, you know. 
For my part, if I was sufficiently interested to 
try to manage them—which I am not—I should 
be afraid to attempt it.” 

“ When I cannot manage them, I shall discharge 
them,” returned Terese. 

Her ladyship raised her eyebrows, and half- 
laughed. 

“They consider themselves Sir Roderick’s 
private property.” 

“Then, ” answered Terese, smiling also, “I 
must account for them to Sir Roderick, when he 
comes.” 

“As you please,” said my lady; “but, being 
his wife, I should not care to attempt that either. 
As you arc not his wife, you may fare better than 
I should.” 

She was rather curious to see how Terese 
would conduct herself, on finding that she was 
beaten, and must relinquish her projects, with 
an ignominious sense of having been worsted, by 
such inferior and shallow combatants; but as 


time went on, she Baw no sign of her having 
been beaten at all. One morning, however, 
Terese came into the parlor, with an account 
book in her hand, and a bunch of keys hanging 
fVom her waist. 

“ I have sent the housekeeper away,” she said. 

“Lefton 1” exclaimed Lady Dysart. “That was 
a bold stroke, indeed. May I ask how you paid 
her the arrears of her wages? To my certain 
knowledge she has had nothing for a year.” 

“ I had some money of my own,” said Terese, 
indifferently, “and I shall save it out of the 
household expenses in a month, holding the 
management in my own hands.” 

“ Then you are going to manage the house, and 
the children, too. That is energetic and generous, 
but I think you will tire of it.” 

Terese shook her keys, knitting her forehead, 
reflectively. 

“Not yet,” she replied. “I am interested. 
It is like playing a difficult, close kind of game.” 

As she went out of the room, Lady Dysart 
stopped her for a moment. 

“ I have, however, one remark to make,” she 
said. “I should not advise you to pay Sir 
Roderick’s bills as a rule, or to let him know that 
you have ever done it. You would not find it 
remunerative.” 

In saying that she was interested, and that the 
undertaking was like playing a close kind of 
game, Terese had spoken truly. She had never 
confronted so much of difficulty before, and k 
interested and spurred her. She was a clever 
economist, and here was need for economy ; she 
had a quick eye, and wonderful genius for 
controlling people. She kept her accounts 
strictly, and made a study of her resources. In 
three weeks she knew more of Dysart and its 
possibilities than Lady Dysart had learned dur¬ 
ing the whole of her married life. So, at last, 
after thinking the matter over, she matured 
mentally two or three very creditable plans, and 
carried them to no less a person than Roger. 

“ Why cannot you take charge of Dysart?” she 
said, with cool boldness. 

“I?” he answered, sneering bitterly. “Do 
you want a new housekeeper?” 

He had behaved himself rather badly about 
her assumption of unpaid labor, and they had 
accordingly not been on very good terms. His 
rebellion against fortune unfortunately took the 
form of general impoliteness and savagely 
brusque speech. He had even been rude to Lady 
Dysart, and to his credit be it spoken, it was his 
habit to behave well enough towards her. 

“No,” she returned, in too business-like a 
mood to lose her temper. “ The one I employ at 
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present pleases me well enough. 1 mean the j 
estate. There is no reason why you should not.” ; 

“No reason?” lie burst out, tempestuously. 

“ Do you know what you are talking about?” 

“ In the abstract,” with perfect gravity. “ I 
know that there are such people as tenants, and 
that they are either good or bad, and 1 hear 
continually thntyour’s are bad, and that they are 
spoiling your land.” 

“ Did you ever hear that better farmers refuse 
to rent their farms from such a landlord as Sir 
Roderick?” 

“ I have heard that, too. It seems very easy,” 
drily and indiscreetly, “ to lay all the blame upon 
Sir Roderick.” 

“ Do you think I am to blame ? Is it my fault 
that we are a disgraced, beggarly lot?” fiery at 
once. 

“ It is not you who should say that,” said 
Terese. “ You are too young, and have too 
much of life before you. And if another person 
said it, you would not stand passive.” 

She gave him the outline of the plans she had 
pleased herself by forming, and bold though they 
were under the circumstances, there was a: 
practical element and an air of probability about! 
them. At least, Roger Dysart listened, and 
found his bitter lassitude stirred to some extent. 

“We are going to be reformed,” he said, 


j grimly, to Elizabeth, that afternoon, as he lap 
upon the grass at her feet. “ A little leaven will 
leaven the whole lump.” 

“ Reform 1” said Elizabeth, shamelessly candid. 
“ That reminds me of Barbara. And if there is 
one thing I hate, it is reform. Reform always 
means that you must give up something com. 
fortable, or do something uncomfortable. Which 
is it in this case?” 

He related the story of Terese Deforge’s late 
movements, and ended, it is to be regretted, with 
something between a half-groan and a muttered 
oath. It was, however, one of his privileges to 
swear before Elizabeth—as he smoked in her 
presence, and was not restrained by it from 
flying into a rage. 

“She is right enough,” he said. “And a 
fellow cannot help liking her courage.” 

“ Do you like it?” asked Elizabeth. 

“Yes.” 

She heaved a rather long sigh, but not a sigh by 
any means indicative of distress of mind. 

“ So do I,” she said. “ I like to sit still, and 
watch her do things. Just imagine her having 
! the courage to discharge servants, and add up 
bills. If she lived in France, Roger, and 
belonged to the lower orders, and had that kind 
of spirit, she would be a Communist.” 

[to bis continued.] 


LONG AGO. 

BT LESLIE BURTON. 


Yr*, here la the rose, all withored and dry I 
Yet once 'twas the daiutiost ruse that grew; 

And, lifting its beautiful head to the sky, 

Offered up incense pure and true. 

And true and pure was the message it brought 
Straight from a bosom that knew no guile; 

True os the flash of a heaven-born thought, 

And pure as the light of an angel's smile. 

For this blest flower was chosen apart. 

Host honor to know tliat might befall; 

For Cicely placed it over her heart 
That morn, as we sat by the garden wail. 

But the rose was shamed, to such nearnoes brought, 
And paled at tbe-sight of a face so fair; 

For the tint of the cheek’s puro oval taught 
What color a perfect rose should wear. 

And she saw fhll well, with a strange surprise, 

That the dewy gems on her bosom laid, 

Grew dim at a glance from those radiant eyes, 

Tho’ fit for a kingly diadem made. 

So she folded her petals and hung her head. 

** Oh, why be so cruel. Cicely ? See! 

You have stoleu the rose's bloom," I said, 

M It is dying already—pray, give it me?" 


At first for the rose, then, bolder grown, 

I asked for a gift of greater grace. 

Priceless and precious, and, courage flown, 

Doubted and trembled a moment's space. 

Then the dewy, dark eyes and the fair yonng face, 
Bending above me—low at her feet— 

Tenderer grew, as she took from its place 
The rose, and gave it me; token meet 

Of the sweet, warm love that was hers to know, 
Hors to give, and to hold till death; 

Sweet as the redolent sweets that blow 
Out on the breeze with tho rose’s breath; 

And warm as the kisses her full heart knew. 

As she woke in beauty to life and love, 

Puro as her morn-given wreath of dew, 

And sure a a ker life’s law, written about. 

Long, long ago f But a faint, sweet scent 
Clings to tho dry. dead petals yet. 

Rousing my soul from its forced oontent, 

And waking a sorrow's untold regret. 

Walt patiently, Rose, yet a little time. 

In the mystical future, perchance, somewhere, 
Wo shall find our youth and the summer's prime, 
Safe in her keeping, who waits us there. 
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BY SIDNEY TBEVOE, AUTHOR OF 

“ What are you doing there, you little 
mischief?” 

The door of the rooms were all open, that 
sultry day, at the Ilotel L’Imp<5 rat rice. I could 
see, therefore, across the hall, straight into the 
salon of my opposite neighbor. I had, already, j 
hoard a drip, drip on the parquet floor, but had 
paid no attention to it, being absorbed in my < 
novel. But now a man’s tread, and it seemed a j 
familiar one, came along, and a voice, also not j 
unfamiliar, spoke, at the same time. j 

I looked up, with sudden curiosity. A little | 
four-year-old, whose very look and movement j 
showed mischief, had a watering-pot in her hand, 
and reaching up on tip-toe, she had been water- j 
ing some flowers in a pot, heedless of the fact j 
that the water had overflowed, and was running j 
all over the floor. j 

She put down her watering-pot, and turned | 
coolly to the gentleman. j 

“Count, give me your cane,” she said, going j 
up to him. “ I’ve a mind to ride out this fine j 
day.” 

“ Behold the cane at your service, little wife. 
But what mischief, I ask again, have you been 
at?” 

“ Never mind,” more coolly than ever. “ No, 
not that cane—the one with the coronet; tell 
your servant to fetch it,” imperiously. 

“ And may I accompany madame, the countess, 
in her ride?” 

“No, thanks. You are much too idle. The 
colonel goes with me. lie walks more quickly, 
you see, my husband.” 

“And you do not kiss me, my little wife?” 

“ If you like. Now give me your hat. Why 
do you wear a white silk scarf over it ? It’s very 
ugly.” 

“ Are you going to leave me to have a sun¬ 
stroke, while you coquette with the colonel?” 

“ As he’s younger and handsomer—” 

A shout of laughter, from a group of gentle¬ 
men, who had followed the first one, and now 
surrounded the four-year-old flirt, prevented 
my hearing the conclusion of her frank strictures. 
I had already discovered, in the first of these ar¬ 
rivals, the handsome Frenchman, whom my aunt 
had carried me off from Fronville to avoid. All 
titled Gauls, with an unknown quantity in place 
of rent-roll, are supposed to be mercenaries, and 


“UNE DISCRETION,” ETC., ETC. 

this one was too high-bred and elegant not to be 
considered, by her, especially dangerous. But 
who was this small imp, who so imperiously 
governed this entire cohort of Spanish and French 
cavaliers ? Her shell-like color, and sunny hair 
proclaimed her Anglo-Saxon origin, though her 
Faubourg-St. Germain French betrayed no strange 
accents. 

She now galloped off, on her impromptu steed, 
out into the hall, and down the stairs, the French 
colonel, and a-rather elderly Spanish minister, 
m vaeance , being her escort, and obliged by her 
commands to keep up a gentle amble on each 
side, little imagining that any stranger saw them. 
The others followed, immediately, and were soon 
grouped on the terrace, under my window. The 
count, meantime, pretended deep offence. 

“You pout me, my husband?” she asked, 
delighted. 

“ When you make me these open infidelities,” 
responds her so-called spouse. 

“ Wouldst thou that I conceal them ?” says the 
“ Little Mischief,” merrily. She pays no atten¬ 
tion to the laugh that greets this sally, but with 
a sudden coquettish change of manner, takes a 
newspaper, and pretends to read. 

“ An accident, of the most grave, has happened 
to a monsieur who was in a bad humor, and who 
continues to pout.” Squinting slily up into the 
count’s face, she sees the corners of his mous¬ 
tache droop and his eyes twinkle. At the same 
moment, the Spanish minister suggests, courte¬ 
ously, that his watch is going to play a little air 
—the listening to which lias heretofore amused 
the small coquette. She waves him off, without 
looking from her paper, and still gravely reads: 

“There is an old, old gentleman, who some¬ 
times bores Madamoiselle Il^lfcne enormously— 
especially when she adores her husband only.” 

This coup softens even the “ husband,” who 
hugs the small maid rapturously. Then her 
court beg for kisses. 

“ Upon my hand—yes,” she answers, gracious¬ 
ly. “ I am sure, messieurs, you would not that 
any other gentleman should kiss the lips of your 
wives I Only a husband should do that;” and 
she looks up archly at them, and hugs and fondles 
the count, with tender epithets and pretty 
cajolarics. 

“But what a flirt you are,” she says. “A 
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terrible fellow with the women. Yet why did 
you become so pale, when that tall, red-haired 
thing came into the dining-hall, last night? 
Mon Dieu! isn’t she beautiful?” 

The count suddenly springs up, and departs 
from under my balcony, with the sprite on his 
broad shoulder, and so I go away from the 
window. 

Did he get pale at sight of me, for he alone of 
the group had seen me, as he left the room? 
I was too confused to notice. But, oh, how 
could I have known that my ridiculous heart 
would stand still at the sight of his beautiful 
face again, when I have never met him without 
being warned against his fortune-hunting reputa¬ 
tion I IIow handsome he is, as he strides along 
the shore, with the child on his shoulder, his 
uncovered waves of black, soft, hair shining in 
the sun, and his big, silk-fringed eyes lifted, in 
loving laughter, to his little tyrant. “Why is 
beauty given into such treacherous hands?” I 
say to myself. And why do I regard it, from 
this distance, with a field-glass, instead of keep¬ 
ing safely at the range of my own rather short 
sight? 

Thinking this, at last, I resolutely cease gazing, 
and sit on the floor to prevent the possibility of 
a treacherous glance out of the window. 

My aunt is the best of creatures, wnd has 
married two of her nieces very well. I must 
listen to her, at loast, while I am with her; and 
I can see that she doesn’t despair of me, although 
I am so unfortunately plain. Of course, I could 
marry, with my ten thousand a year, but Lady 
Jenkinson won’t hear of such a thing, without 
genuine love on both sides, she is so old-fashioned. 

“ Look at me,” she triumphantly commands. 
41 Where will you find a more objectionable and 
discouraging feature, in any case, than iny nose? 
Yet a good man loved me with all his big heart. 
Before my hair turned grey, it was a sort of 
dirty gingerbread-brown, and always disagreeing 
with my green eyes, till I took to glasses; and 
yet, I know some one will be glad to meet me in 
heaven, even if I remain as ugly as ever.” 

I felt a sense of indignation at her self- 
criticism, and could have contradicted it heartily. 
She is so good, that I couldn’t bear to hear her 
colled hideous, even by herself. 

I look in the glass, just here. 

44 My hair, alasI soliloquize, 44 is a genuine 
red, and though my eyeB are the dark brown 
that goes with red hair, they are a little too 
prominent—what my little brother Iiegy used 
to call * pop-eyes’—and my too fair skin is given 
to violent and untimely flushing. If mamma 
would have brought me up anywhere but in 


Scotland, 1 fancy I should not be conscious of so 
much skeleton. That horrid oatmeal is said to 
create bone. I am sure it does, and nothing else, 
for I seem to have more elbows, and more intru¬ 
sive angles, than other girls; and my hands, 
though they arc, I must admit, very beautiful, 
might as well be made of teu sticks, unless it is 
for their use in drawing.” 

I had just arrived at this dismal summary of 
my physical graces and adornments, when I saw, 
in the distance, through my balcony-rail, a very 
pretty woman making her way to the sea, half- 
wrapped in a torchon cloak. A maid held an 
umbrella over her head, in its sailor’s hat and 
oil-silk net, and as the waiting bather took off the 
wrap, he revealed a lovely figure, in pale blue 
flannel, trimmed with quantities of white worsted 
lace, and ending in the smallest pair of full-grown 
feet that I ever saw, in embroidered ctpadrUlce. 

44 I don’t think I need concern myself about 
the comtc’s following me from Fronville,” I said, 
with a sigh, “when such lovely creatures are 
here before me.” 

I resort again to my marine glass. This 
modern Aphrodite puts on a small, cork belt, and 
then disappears in the sea, to come up, directly, 
on the crest of a big wave, and ride triumphant. 
She floats, she paddles, she plays in the water. 
Meantime, “ Little Mischief” appears on the 
scene, and sits on the shore, under the same 
umbrella as the maid, whom she seems to know. 

Suddenly we miss the pretty bather for a longer 
time than usual, and I hear a stir in the quiet 
hotel, that denotes equal watchfulness on the 
part of other observers. 

The bath-man disappears in the waves, and, 
strange to Bay, he also is gone for a long, anxious 
minute, before we see the two, far out, almost in 
the middle of the bay, but on the surface. Some¬ 
thing must have happened to the lady, for she 
seems exhausted. What can the bath-roan be 
doing ? He waves an arm in the air. Then he 
and the lady disappear. Great heavens! they 
are drowning. 

I hear a rushing sound across the terrace—I 
run—lean over the balcony—a hat less man is 
plunging through the sand—leaping toward that 
wicked, dangerous, calm-looking sea! 

He is nearer—nearer—he has reached the shore. 
He plunges in, and also disappears, just as I see 
the two again rise to the surface, and again 
disappear. 

Can he reach them in time? 

What long, steady strokes—each one out of the 
water, in the Spanish manner—which raises liis 
beautiful head, and enables Iiim to see where he 
wishes to go. And yet they are so far off, that 
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he never can reach them, before they sink for the wet, wavy locks clinging close about the 
the third, and last, time. Even if he does, will broad Greek head. 

he, after all that distance, have strength to sus- His baby-wife, ‘‘Little Mischief,” as I called 

tain the double weight—the two locked together her, had gone away with the rescued lady, her 
—and bring both in—save his life and theirs? mother, whom they were now carrying to the 

I don’t know what I do. I can’t stay to watch, hotel. Her maid had been keeping the bath- 

afar off, that last—perhaps final—sinking—that man’s spirit-flask in charge. I borrowed it of 

triple death. her, and put some drops between the count’s 

I rush from the hdtel. I am on the shore, white lips. Then I threw a wrap over him, 
with my hair streaming, a long, blue silk robe-de - while he waited his turn. 
ehambre my only dress, my feet in mules , which j He opened his eyes at this. 

I lose at every step, and a great poinle d V aiguille j “ How lovely you look,” he whispered, as he 
shawl twisted about my head, for sole protection j saw me. 

in the burning sun. \ The color flushed to my cheeks. I drew back, 

Some men are in the water. But that floating S embarrassed, and yet happy. The next moment, 
head is so far out to sea! How our strained S they came to take him away, 
eyes look through the hot tubes of our lorgnettes ! > I followed, afar off, with a fluttering heart. As I 
“ Hurrah !” cries one of the crowd. The shout \ came back through the deep sand, my blue satin, 
is taken up by the rest. A flash of blue and ! gold-embroidered slippers were a thing of the past, 
white, on the surface of the sea, shows that the J ruined by the sea-water; the lace on my robe was 

two have risen again. i full of sea-weeds; and my scarlet tresses were 

But, alas! they disappear once more, and the rwaving wildly in the fresh west wind, having 
solitary head labors on again, in the burning sun, \ escaped from the lace which had enfolded them, 
alone. \ A crowd of dark, hairy, spindle-legged, staring 

Now it, too, is lost! s Spanish abominations stopped my way, but I 

Has he dived ? ! kept on, holding my head high, as if in full court 

For a long, breathless moment, no sound is dross, for what did I care, now that I was sure 
heard but the soft lapping of the cruel sea. \ of not meeting Monsieur de St. Foix. 

I dare not., cannot Jook. I turn away, stag- l Abodt a half hour after, came a small tap, as 
gering to where the child stands, now blanched of a child, at my door. 

and motionless, her two big, wild, tearless eyes i “Enter,” I cried, and “Little Mischief” 
fixed seaward. \ came in. 

I sink down by her, and she puts one, tiny, \ “ Mamma’s compliments,” she announced, 

protecting arm about my head, but never stirs > soberly, “and she’s entirely well, but very tired. 
Jier eyes. Slio is to ljeSn bed. My husband is well, but he 

Oh, those endless moments! is obstinate—he won’t let me put him to bed !” 

All at once, the child shudders, and I feel her I agree seriously with her in disgust and as- 
quick, baby heart-beats, a e she screams out, first tonishment at his contumacy, and remembering 
of them all, “ There they arc ! There they are !” I am her hostess for the time, give her small 
Then comos the loud hurrah from the others, ladyship a weak drink, concocted principally of 
“there they arc, there they arc !” orange-flower water, and in this mild orgie we 

But would they ever reach the shore ? One grow very intimate, 
exhausted swimmer to support two, who were! “May I see your maid do your hair?” she 
now utterly powerless, now could he, under asks, at last, naively. 

such circumstances, make head, in a sea that Luckily my mane is all of my own .growing, 
would swamp any boat ? or this request would hove been embarrassing, 

The child alone seemed to have no fear. For $ mademoiselle being at a confiding age. 
quite ten minutes we watched the struggle. The \ “Is my mamma prettier than you?” she ques- 

sea was now alive with swimmers hastening to ! tions, direetly. 

the rescue. Then a wild shout told us that the ! “ I do not know your^mamma, as we only ar- 

foremost had reached tho three. I rived last night. But I should think she was,” 1 

When a big wave finally brought all in, and! say; and add, “very likely a thousand times 
the women ran to the lady, while the men | prettier.” 
gathered about the bather, who had, it seems, j “Then you are not pretty?*’ 
been seized with cramp, I could not forbear go- j “Not at all, my dear.” 

ing to that other, who lay there, death-like from \ “That’s very funny. Pray, what is a Juno, 

exhaustion, his lips blue, his eyes closed, and! mademoiselle ?” 
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“ A very grand, tall, beautiful woman. But 
why do you ask?” 

“Then for sure,” she answers, clapping her 
hands, “ mademoiselle is a grand, tall, beautiful 
woman, for monsieur, the colonel, said so, last 
night, when he called you a Juno; and my hus¬ 
band did not contradict; on the contrary, he de¬ 
voured her with his eyes, which sparkled—oh, 
like the fire!” 1 

The small witch clapped her hands again, and 
danced an impromptu pa* teul at this juncture, 
crying: 

“ Mademoiselle blushes—she blushes, too !” 
and then suddenly darted off to meet the maid, 
who opened the door, at this instant, and brought 
in my dress. 

“What an adorable costume—chocolate and 
pearl-gray, and with all that lace,” exclaimed 
the small doll. “ Isn’t it a pity that I am vowed 
to the Virgin, and can ‘ only wear blue and 
white?” 

And then seeing another face—a coal-black 
one this time—in the dressing-room, and recog¬ 
nizing her nurse, she knows that her escapade 
is detected, and seeks safety in my arms. 

“ If mademoiselle permits, I come to lead 
Mademoiselle I161fene to her bath and toilette,” 
says the colored nurse, gently; and after a little 
persuasion on my part, she goes, promising of 
her own accord to come and “see me again, 
soon.” 

“ Alec, my dear,” says my aunt, coming down 
to breakfast, for all this had happened early in 
the morning, “don’t you think this place rather 
dull? I fancy Arcachon, or even Roy an, would 
be lovelier.” 

Such a dear old humbug! She has seen Hec¬ 
tor de St. Foix, I am sure, and wants to flee with 
me. 

“But, auntie,” I say, “we’ve hardly been 
here twenty-four hours.” 

She looked up suddenly. “ Did you see the 
drowning—or nearly that—of which I hear ? I 
had hoped that you were still in bed,” she says, 
gloomily. 

“ Yes, I saw it.,” I answer. “ Rescue and'all. 
The beauty of the lady made it a good cause.” 
And I try to look and speak unconcerned. 

My aunt is deceived by my manner. 

“I see, child,” she says, “ that you are in no 
danger of wasting your—” 

“Sweetness on the desert air of French vanity ? 
Don’t think it.” 

“And I may be quite at rest?” asks the kind 
old dear, sniffling a little, as she kisses me. “ I 
couldn’t bear that you should love, as you are 
capable of doing—and that unworthily.” 


“Don’t fear, only don’t try to deceive me. 
What do you know of those two?” 

“Only that Basil told Gracieuse that they had 
been a month here; that the lady’s husband 
remains in Paris; that the count is the most 
devoted of cavaliers. People will talk,” she 
adds, deprecatingly, as 1 look indignant. 

“ Of course, people will talk, and so will coach¬ 
men and maids, if one lets them,” I say, 
sharply. 

“ Now, my darling Alec,” pleads Lady 
Jenkinson, her spectacles quite blotty with tears. 
“You know that, in your interest, I ought to 
inform myself.” 

“ I beg that, in my interests, no nonsense may 
be committed,” I say, angrily. “Don’t go 
spying about. Am I so weak and foolish, that 
I cannot bo trusted?” 

“ Oh, Alec!” she says, in a grieved tone. 
This brings me to my senses, and I hug my dear 
old dragon into peace and calm, only stipulating, 
again, that no espionage shall take place. 

On my part I feel no weakness, for have 1 not 
seen that lovely figure, that sweet face, lying 
against the panting breast of Hector de St. Foix, 
as they were brought ashore? And, after that, 
can I be foolish enough to think ho loves mef 

My aunt gave in so completely, that she even 
made no objection to our becoming acquainted 
with “ Little Mischief’s” mother, although 
it entailed our meeting frequently, and even 
intimately, Hector de St. Foix. 

At Trdport one makes parties to visit churches, 
drive to rivers. I soon found I had nothing to 
fear from the count’s assiduities. Meantime, 
Mra. Trevor Walsingham, for that was the name 
of “Little Mischief’s” mother, seemed a nice 
little soul, alternately kitten-like and sisterly 
with the handsome count. At last, to my pro¬ 
found surprise, Lady Jenkinson began a decided 
flirtation with her former abomination I 

She relaxed none of her vigilance over me, 
however, but took her gold-headed cane, and a 
most appalling pair of green goggles into service, 
and never left off* walking on the shore at unholy 
hours, deep in conversation with that unhappy 
young man. She even took to moonlight strolls, 
in his abandoned society, and ended by even 
lending herself to be a third, in his flirtation with 
Madame Walsingham. 

I did not find it good, or healthy, for my 
mind, to be near all this. On the other hand, I 
was too proud to beat a retreat, until I could be 
£ure that I did not carry with me an incurable 
wound. Surelyj the sight of a man’s entire 
• devotion to another woman, and that other a 
\ wife and mother, ought, I said, to cure a love 
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wound in the heart of any true woman. And 
yet he seemed so noble in all his words ! “ How 

idle to indulge such thoughts/’ I said, angrily, 
to myself. 

All this while, “ Little Mischief” and I were 
becoming the warmest friends, and I had often 
much trouble to prevent that unconscious gossip 
from telling family secrets that she should have 
held sacred. 

“I don’t think my father likes my husband,” 
she began, one daj; ‘‘because, you know, he 
wouldn’t have run off to Paris, when monsieur 
the count arrived.” 

“ Perhaps papa had business,” I suggested. 

“ I assure you not,” asserted my companion, 
firmly. “ I think ho was vexed with little mamma, 
and perhaps with Count Hector. We knew the 
count, you know, at Fronville, and were as 
surprised as he, when he fell on us from the 
heavens here, at TrSport.” 

“ Will you like some bon-bons ?” I suggest. 

“Yes, pislacke , if Miss Alixe pleases. But 
must I not talk of my papa?” 

“ I do not know monsieur, your father, you 
remember.” 

“ True, poor Miss Alixe, and he is so charming, 
when he don’t put himself in a rage.” 

I suggest going out on the sands, to avoid 
more family history; and miss walks, in the 
lace-liko fringe of the wave-borders, until her 
nurse carries her off wet-footed. I stroll further, 
and round a little point of rock. Then I estab¬ 
lished myself in a shady hollow, to look out 
toward the glowing west, where the sun is 
folding his violet, gold and crimson robes about 
him, to lie down, and dream of his coy love, the 
pink, cool dawn. 

As a noisy wave retires, and leaves a moment’s 
silence, I hear, as if in my car, the voice, whose 
mejlow tones gives me a dull heartache. The 
voice—it is around the next point of rock—is 
saying: 

“Anything more lovely in coloring and outline 
I never saw—” 

“ You pagan, beauty-lover!” interrupts another 
and softer voice. 

“What would you have? Beauty was made 
to make a man’s heart leap with a sense of 
divine possibilities—and when a soul is added—” 

“And, oh! it is the dreariest bore of all the 
bores I know to have a friend, who’s lost his 
heart, a short time ago.” So chants the woman, 
quoting, as prose, Bon Gaultier, to mock her 
adoring companion. 

I rise quickly, and slip quickly away, back to 
the house, before they can change their seats, 
and so, perhaps, meet me. 




Sitting in my balcony, I see the two return 
later, lingering along in the rosy twilight. They 
liave somewhere been overtaken by Lady Jenkin- 
son, and thus come homeward, with an air of 
entire respectability, under her chaperonage. 

“ I suppose, if she knew what terms they 
were on, she would not thus countenance the 
affair,” I say to myself, affecting unconcern. 
“Avaunt, cowardly thought! To tell her wliai 
I overheard, and have her cease to receive them, 
would it help this ignoble heartache of mine?” 

But surprises were not an end for me. Hurry¬ 
ing up frpm the shore, one afternoon, where we 
had sat later than we knew, we sa^, emerging 
from behind a rocky point, and also hastening 
homeward, the tall, graceful, manly form that 1 
knew so well. Another turning brought u.s 
nearly face to face with Mrs. Walsingham, 
nestled in a rock-crevice, and drying her eyes, as 
if after copious tears. Of course, we pretended 
not to have seen her, but I heard my aunt 
mumbling fiercely to herself, “A very bad 
affair,” and made up my mind that, at last, she 
was becoming enlightened. 

But, that very evening, to my surprise, she 
again indulged in a Ute-d-tete promenade, on the 
verandah, with the count. 

Dear, foolish old thing! Was she hoping to 
touch the feelings of a vain and heartless male 
flirt? 

I was engaged in getting into Pingat’s last 
effort, in the shape of a dark and light shaded 
green costume, trimmed with a silver embroidered 
! lace and chiselled silver buttons, and as I looked 
in the mirror, while the silver chains and 
medallion were adjusted, and the loose belt with 
“all the kitchen furniture attached”—according 
to Regy's idea of a modern chatelaine —I found 
myself thinking that I didn’t look so very horrid, 
after all, in all that shaded green and silver. 
“ Iieigho!” I thought, “ I should like to be fair, 
in a certain pair of dark eyes; that is,” I added, 
remembering myself, “ if they were not so false 
and foresworn.” 

A knock, and “Mademoiselle n&fene’s compli¬ 
ments. Can she have the happiness of making 
me a visit?” Before the negro has finished her 
message, the child herself is in my arms. 

“ How beautiful you arc, how beautiful you 
are,” she exclaims. “ I am so glad, for 1 bear 
to you the homages of monsieur, the Count de 
St. Foix, and his prayers that you will honor 
him with your charming society for a promenade.” 

She tells this all off on her fingers, like a 
lesson, her little Normandy cap of lace and rib¬ 
bon keeping time. Then she adds, more natu¬ 
rally, with many skippings of delight, “ I am to 
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go also, if Miss Alixo permits, to chaperone yon, 
otherwise, it would not be correct, you know.” 

I consent to the walk, with willing heart, alas! 
but mockiffg pride. 

“ I thank Mademoiselle Challoncr, from my 
heart,” is the answer to my wordless salutation, 
as the count, miss, and I turn away from the 
h6tel. 

The afternoon was waning already, and the 
coolness of approaching sunset made walking a 
delight, although I registered a mighty oath, to 
my pride, that this should be my last walk with 
Mrs. Walsingham’s lover. 

Once free of the littlo town, I made some idle 
remark about the scene, and was surprised that 
my companion vouchsafed me no answer. His 
absence of mind was evident, and increased my 
self-conscious rage. Suddenly he broke the 
silence, taking off his hat, and turning toward 
me a white, agitated face—the great, dark eyes 
troubled, and the scarlet fulness of the uuder lip 
quivering. 

“ Miss Challoncr, your aunt permits me to ask 
help of you—to ask you to help me, and another 
quite innocent person, out of a false position. 
Only an angel, like yourself, can do it. But to 
ask it costs me the dearest, though the most dar- 
iug hope of my life—but of that I am not here 
to speak—” 

“But, my husband, you arc not always to 
speak English, you know, because I do not 
comprehend—it is not polite,” urged our small 
chaperon, severely. 

41 Only for a moment,” pleads her lord and 
master. 

“Tell me how I can serve you, or yours,” I 
Bay, and try not to say it coldly, but succeed ill. 

lie is evidently chilled. 

44 For myself, I have nothing to ask,” he 
answers, a little proudly. Then, softening with 
his theme, he explains the position of affairs, 
and tells me what good I can aid him to do, by 
a certain Quixotism, to which even Lady Jenkin- 
son is a consenting party. I am really shocked 
at the romantic youthfulness of that antiquated 
person’s ideas, and not a little outraged by 
being made party to them; but I consent. Mon¬ 
sieur de St. Foix thanks me most heartily, and I 
cannot but believe in his earnestness. Then we 
amuse our little companion, and confine ourselves 
to her vernacular; and for some reason, she is 
in great force. We overtake my aunt, on our 
return, and she kisses me, after a few words; 
but the big eyes of littlo Miss Helen are at their 
widest, when our cavalier also presses his 
moustached lips on my hand. 

We do not say much, by the way, and the 


child flies before us to her mother, whom we find 
waiting for us on the deserted beach, and whis¬ 
pers in her ears. Mrs. Walsingham comes to 
meet us, and gives me both hands, and kisses 
me on both cheeks, her eyes moist with emotion. 

For some days thence, I was almost constantly 
in the society of the handsomest man I ever saw ; 
and I could not think it quite kind in my aunt 
to leave us so oflen alone, or with only “Little 
Mischief,” for third. It had its good effect, how¬ 
ever, for I found that St. Foix had a great talent 
for reading aloud, and a wide knowledge of what 
to read. I also read English poetry, and we 
forgot out peculiar position, in eager discussion 
of our favorite author and characters. 

One day, we had been sitting with my aunt, in 
a rocky nook, quite out of sight from shore, and 
had just finished. Tennyson’s 14 Guenevere,” the 
last sad lines leaving us all full-hearted, when 
“Little Mischief” arrived, running and breath¬ 
less, and threw herself upon my aunt. 

44 Mamma’s compliments, and will you receive 
her? My darling papa has arrived, since two 
hours, and is expiring to be presented to our 
dear miladi.” 

“ I como, I fly,” said my aunt, gathering up 
her goggles and stick. 44 Are you coming up to 
the house, Alee, my dear?” 

“ But since papa says that they are betrothed. 
Traitor that thou art,” she said, turning to the 
count, 44 never to have told me that thou shouldst 
take another wife I Go away.” But some 
thought seemed suddenly to console her. “Of 
course, you will be married, like papa and 
mamma, and there will be a marriage ball—that 
will be fine—and I shall have a pretty toilette.” 

“Come,” suid my aunt, to little miss. 44 Let 
us go on ahead ” 

When they were out of hearing, Hector de Ft. 
Foix took my hand in his, and looked pleadingly 
in my face. 

44 IIow good you are !” he said, softly. 44 How 
can we thank you?” 

I do not know what he saw in my disturbed 
face; but he kissed my hand, an<f replaced it 
most respectfully ; and then went on in a husky 
voice, with his head turned away. 

44 1 think 1 may be allowed to tell you what 
this farce costs me, and to show you how dearly 
I have paid for idle trifling. I beg you to be¬ 
lieve that it was no more than that, which so 
roused Walsingham’s hot jealousy that he went 
away, leaving his young wife alone, in a new 
place, without acquaintances, and most pointedly 
because of my arrival. I don’t know if I did 
wrong to stay on, but what man could do other¬ 
wise? Lady Jenkinson’s belief in us, and your 
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adorable goodness, will satisfy Walsingham of the 
absurdity of his suspicions, and convince him 
that the secret of our intimacy, both at Fronville 
and here, was the fact that I could talk to her of 
ray love for you, and find full sympathy for my 
hopeless passion—hopeless because of your riches 
and my poverty—and—and—don’t be vexed, 
dear mademoiselle—but it is all true !” 

Startled quite out of myself, I only repeat the 
word: * 

“Truer* 

“ All entirely true, Miss Challoner, except the 
hope of your love, which is more than ever im¬ 
possible, since I have been obliged to take part 
in this wretched farce, which it has revolted me 
to continue—since these days, these happy, 
cruel days of playings at a forbidden bliss—” 

He had put his arm against the rock, and 
leaned his head on it, his face concealed; and I 
saw his great chest heave with dry sobs, llis 
other hand hung at his side. For a moment I 
was as if stunned. Then, before I knew it, I 
had risen, and put both mine within it. 

I shall never forget the start and shiver of his 
whole frame, as my fingers touched his palm, nor 


yet the soft, surprised look in his eyes, as they 
flashed into the depths of mine—in that instant 
—before he held me close to his loud-beating 
heart. 

“ Is it love, my own ? Don’t be pitiful, only,” 
he Baid, quickly putting me away, and half- 
kneeling, his beautiful, questioning eyes search¬ 
ing my drooping face. 

I had no words to answer—but—but he was 
satisfied—when I turned to touch his brow with 
my lips. 

Mr. Walsingham proved to be a very impulsive, 
but charming, man, and had given himself, as 
well as his wife, a lesson, in their weeks of 
separation. 

Lady Jenkinson quite prides herself upon this 
third niece’s marriage, of which she is the author; 
hut she often laughs at Hector’s raptures over my 
height, my auburn hair, etc., although ho seems 
to have persuaded many people to his opinion. 

Mademoiselle H^lfene, now a wise little girl of 
eight years, always disputes with my aunt the 
success of the match-making, and Hector says: 

“ She did rather break the ice for me, after all, 
the Little Miscuief.” 


THE DYING WIFE. 

BY L. WIL80N. 


** Can I tell him—what he soos not— 
That I’m dying, day by day ? 

Eyes so bright, and cheeks so crimson, 
Surely speak of swift decay. 

But my lips refhsc to tell him 
That I’m failing, hoar by hour; 

When in ail life’s weary gleaning. 

He has found but love’s bright flow’r. 

u And I know—so surely, surely, 

When the birds all southward fly. 

They will take me out to slumber, 
Underneath the wintry sky. 


But he says In accents tender, 

‘ You’ll be better, dear wife, soon; 

In the autumn’s quiet twilight, 
After summer’s fervid noon.’ 

M Ah I his hopofulness is touching, 
And I cannot break tho spell. 

For os weeks go by he’ll see it— 
What, to-day, I know so well. 

Then, in all his crashing sorrow, 
Peace and comfort God will send, 

■While above my grave the willows, 
In tho breezes sway and bend.” 


AIR CASTLES. 


BY CHARLES H. FREBR. 


To-night, the August moon is felr, 

And, drifting on the summer skies, 
E'en, o’er my castles, built in air, 
Behold i her burnished glories rise I 

How languidly she feathers o’er 
Bach rounded dome and taper’d spire. 
How deep she floods each sandal floor 
With shades of proud ambition’s fire. 

Ho! castles grand, and all aflame, 
AAams with beauty’s golden glare, 


(A cloud bursts on the hill of fiune); 
Alas 1 my castles—where, oh! where? 

The moon has hid her sweet, sad faco 
Behind yon cloud, that darkens o’er; 
Still moved, I build, with sturdy fees, 
My castles, higher than before. 

And when the moon shall shine again. 
More vividly than yet before, 

Her rays shall kiss the fairest stain, 
That castle ever, over wore. 
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MR. WAKING’S VISITOR. 

BY IKAXK LEB BENEDICT. 


The library door opened, and Jonas, the new 
servant, entered, announcing, somewhat pomp¬ 
ously : 

“ Mrs. Burton.” 

The announcement was particularly ill-timed, 
for Gilbert Waring was deeply absorbed, in the 
closing paragraphs of a letter, which he was 
writing to one of the learned societies, with which 
he occasionally corresponded. 

Without lifting his eyes from the page, there¬ 
fore, he «aid: 

“ Come in, Mrs. Burton—glad to see you. 
Please excuse me for a few minutes—this letter 
must go by the afternoon post. Take a seat— 
there’s a newspaper—I know you like a news¬ 
paper, now and then. I have nearly finished.” 

Even to utter these words, he did not stop 
writing; and forgot his visitor, until once, when 
he was turning a sheet, the rustle of female 
garments reminded him. Still he did not look 
up, but only said : 

44 Just’ a moment more, Mrs. Burton. Grand¬ 
son’s family well, I hope. Just a moment!” • 

Then on dashed his quill again, and he forgot 
the old lady anew; but even if he had rcmen- 
bered her, he would have reflected that she 
would not be offended. She was the nicest old 
woman in the world; and had been, years and 
years ago, the nurse of Mr. Waring’s sister, 
now long dead. Since then, times had changed 
with'her; she had a grandson, who was well to 
do in the world, and her own little farm had 
risen in value, until selling the half of it left her 
with money enough for her few wants. 

The closing sentence was, at last, written, and 
Waring flung down his pen, and said : 

44 Now then ! How do you do, Mrs. Burton ? 
I was coming to see you, this very day—my first 
visit to anybody—I—” 

He was out of his chair by this time, and 
looking down the pleasant dimness of the room. 
The words died on his lips. 

Small wonder! for there, plain before his sight, 
seated in an easy chair, was not dear old Mrs. 
Burton, in her respectable black silk, close bon¬ 
net, and so forth, but a lady, still young, 
charmingly attired in some combination of gray 
and garnet, the model of elegance from head to 
foot, and fixing upon him a pair of the most 
mischievous, dark eyes he had ever encountered. 

( 188 ) 


44 I—I beg your pardon, madam!” he said. 

This apology was answered by a burst of 
laughter, very muscial, and full of enjoymenf, 
while the black eyes regarded him steadily, with 
a very mischievous expression. 

41 Perhaps you think it is 1, who ought to beg 
pardon,” said the lady, demurely. 

44 1 must have misunderstood the name. I 
—I—thought the servant said Mrs. Burton,” 
stammered Gilbert. Yet he was almost prepared 
to become slightly irritated with the lady for 
that composure which he envied. 

“It was the man who misunderstood,” said 
she, still with perfect calmness. 44 1 told him 
Mrs. Browton. Before I could explain my 
errand, he opened the door, and ushered me in, 
under the name you mention. I know old Mrs. 
Burton very well, and a nice old woman she is.”. 

She began to laugh again, and now Waring 
laughed, too. Her laugh was infectious. Of 
course, it was the best thing he could have done, 
under the circumstances. 

“I am quite horrified,” he exclaimed. 44 If 
you had spoken—you must have thought me 
very rude—” 

44 Oh ! apologies, if any were necessary, would 
be due to Mrs. Burton, since you took mo for 
her,” interrupted the lady. 

44 1 knew she would not mind—we are old 
friends,” replied Gilbert, still a good deal dazed. 

44 1 don’t mind either,” said she, “as you have 
offended nobody. Now let me tell you why I 
came, by way of offering an excuse in my turn. 
I have bought a little place, at the other end of 
the village, and next it there’s a pasture-field, 
which, I am told, belongs to you. I ^rant to 
hire it, if I can, for the needs of my cow and my 
old pony. But your agent would not hear of the 
thing. So, yesterday, I heard you were here for 
a few days, and I have taken the great liberty 
to drive over to see you about it™ Now, please 
do let me have the field, won’t you ?” 

14 1 am sure I shall be delighted,” said Waring, 
utterly at the mercy of the fair petitioner. 
44 How very stupid of Ames to refuse you !” 

“Oh, he was very civil!” returned the little 
lady. 44 He only did his duty. Are you very 
busy ? Did I disturb you ? I know you write, 
for dreadfhl scientific reviews, too. I can write 
my own name, but that is about all; sometimes I 
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wish I couldn’t do that, when I have to sign it { 
to a check to pay for things I have already got j 
tired of.” 

Gilbert Waring was a somewhat grave man, os < 
befitted the sobering effects of nearly forty years, : 
though he was still as handsome as he had been ; 
at twenty-five. But between the irresistibly 
amusing fashion, in which this speech was uttered, 
and the absurdity of the position, considering the 
manner in which the lady had been received, be 
burst again into a laugh, in which she joined. 

After this, they talked for a few moments about 
the weather, the state of the roads, the beauty of 
the spring, which h&d been an unusually early 
one; and then Mrs. Browton rose to go. 

“ So I may indulge reasonable hopes of having : 
the pasture?” she asked. 

“ I will see Ames at once,” Mr. Waring replied. 

11 Yes, you shall have it.” 

He accompanied his visitor through the 
entrance-hall. They came out on the broad 
verandah, which fronted the mansion—from 
thence a lawn, dotted with old chestnuts, sloped 
precipitously down to the highroad. 

A pony-carriage was driving slowly up and 
down, before the gates; and Waring’s short¬ 
sighted eyes made out that the charioteer was a 
feminine one. 

“ My niece will have begun to wonder what 
has become of me,” said Mrs. Browton. “I 
told her I would not be two minutes, but you 
see I did not know I should have to play old 
Mrs. Burton for awhile, before appearing in my 
own character.” 

“ I am so sorry—” 

“Now please don’t be, else I shall think you 
are vexed at my interrupting you, or shocked at 
my assaulting your ogre’s castle. Are you here 
for some time?” 

Waring had fully intended to remain exactly 
a week, when he came up into the country, but 
he must have forgotten that fact, for he said, 
unhesitatingly: 

“Oh! I think so. I have not had a quiet 
Beason, in my old house, for over two years.” 

“ So the neighbors have told me, and they tell me 
you are somewhat unsociable when you are here,” 
returned the lady, with one of her infectious 
laughs; “ now that’s not pretty of you, I am sure. 
They are the nicest people in the world; but a j 
trifle dull, and you ought to enliven them, a little, 
when you come back from your travels.” 

“ I shall certainly begin to mend my manners,” 
Waring answered. “May I venture to bring 
you word myself about the field !” 

“ Oh! certainly. I live at Elder Cottage. 
The parson comes, the judge comes, and so do all 


the spinsters, so you know I must be respectable. 
Ah ! here we are at the gate.” 

“ I am sorry,” was on the tip of Waring’s 
tongue, but luckily he checked the words in 
season. 

The pony-carriage stopped, and Waring per¬ 
ceived that the charioteer was not only a woman, 
but a very pretty one, and young. 

“ Have you lost your patience, Agnes?” called 
Mrs. Browton. “My niece, Miss Mansfield, 
Mr. Waring.” 

But the pair only exchanged bows, for Mrs. 
Browton kept on talking, as Gilbert helped her 
into the carriage. “ Agnes, you see the wisdom 
of taking things into one’s own hands. Mr. 
Waring was obliged to promise me the field, after 
my attacking him in his stronghold. Agnes was 
shocked at my going, Mr. Waring. She often is 
shocked at me—but, good heavens! a woman 
ought to be allowed to do what she pleases, as a 
compensation for being thirty-five. And, oh ! 
Agnes, Mr. Waving thought I was Mrs. Burton; 
wasn't that a compliment to my pretty new 
bonnet!” 

“ You talk so fast, I can’t understand a word,” 
said Miss Mansfield, and at the same instant, 
Waring began a disclaimer of the aspersion just 
cast upon him. But Miss Mansfield added: 

“ It is not worth while, Mr. Waring. I am 
accustomed to her exaggerations.” 

“ How I am treated,” cried Mrs. Browton. 
“But, oh ! it is eleven o’clock, and I promised 
the rector to be punctual at a meeting. We are 
to have a fhir, and goodness knows what all, before 
long, Mr. Waring—see how well you have timed 
your retufn. Good-bye. Don't forget to come 
and tell me the field is mine.” 

Miss Mansfield bowed. Waring lifted his hat, 
and away drove the little equipage. Waring 
stood gazing after it, in a sort of maze, until it 
disappeared round a little curve in the road. 

Just as he was turning back to the house, up 
came the real Mrs. Burton; and she was able 
and willing to offer copious information, in regard 
to his recent visitor. 

“ She told me slic’d been to call on you,” said 
the old woman, with a chuckle. “And law, 
Miss Agnes was quite shocked. But Mrs. Brow¬ 
ton will always do whatever enters her head. 
Not that it would ever be anything out of the 
way, you may be sure. Why, sir, she was a 
Delancey—one of the Livingston Delanceys.” 

She spoke this, in a solemn voice, for to be a 
Delancey was equivalent, in that part of the 
world, to what being a prominent member of the 
tribe of Juda might have been among the ancient 
Hebrews. 
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So Mr. Waring beard all about his guest. She 
was a widow, and had been one since three-and- 
tw'onty. She was not rich, but in easy circum¬ 
stances; had bought her present home nearly 
two years previous, and was “hand and glove” 
with the magnates of the neighborhood. 

“And it’s my belief she manages ’em all, from 
the reotor down,” pursued Mrs. Burton, confi¬ 
dentially. “ She’s that sort of way with her, you 
can't say no to her. And with all her fun, a 
head like a lawyer; and kind: she gives, not 
money only, but personal trouble. Ah! poor 
dear, she’s had a good deal of trouble herself, 
first and last—I knew her when she was a girl.” 

“ It is surprising, since she is so sought after, 
that she has remained a widow,” said Waring. 

“Never!” cried Mrs. Burton, emphatically. 
“ People have said she would—I say nothing— 
let ’em talk. She loved her husband, as girls 
love ; and he half broke her heart before he died. 
No, she’s had her lesson. Why, it’s just because 
she means to stay as she is, that she is so easy 
and comfortable with gentlemen—friends, if you 
like, but nothing more!” 

The next day Mr. Waring made his appearance 
at Elder Cottage, which was as pretty a flowery, 
tree-embowered nest as could be imagined. 

As he walked up, the path, he saw Mrs. Brow- 
ton on the porch, busy tying the tendrils of a 
climbing rose, which had strayed out of bounds. 

She heard his step, and turned to welcome 
him, with a beaming smile, though she did not 
pause in her occupation. 

“ If I drop this branch, I shall never get it just 
right again,” said she. “ I’ll be delighted to see 
you as soon as I have tied it fast. Oh, if you 
would just bring that ball of string that lies on the 
chair—and the scissors !” 

Then he helped her fasten the recalcitrant 
branch, she talking, all the while, merry non¬ 
sense, at which he laughed as heartily as he had 
done on the previous day. When the task was 
completed, she said: 

“Now, come in, and let me show you my 
museum. You have been given the freedom of 
the dwelling—Agnes Bays I do that by forcing 
people to work.” 

“I am delighted to have earned it,” he 
answered. 

“ That, of course, means I am to have the field ?” 

“ Did you, for a moment, doubt that you 
would?” he asked, with a playfulness unusual 
with him. 

“Oh, no!” she replied, calmly. After my 
indecorous bearding you in your den, you could 
not well refuse. Agnes scolded me well. I 
made her believe I was going to see Mr. Ames, 


l and as he squints, and has a scolding wife, she 
thought that correct enough. But come in, and 
j see my birds ; Agnes is somewhere about.” 

She ushered him into a gem of a drawing-room, 
\ and showed him her thrushes and flowers. 
\ Presently Miss Mansfield appeared, a little 
i stately and reserved, ns was her wont, but very 
l amiable and pleasant; and between them they 
| induced Waring to talk a great deal more than 
\ was his habit; and before he knew it, his visit 
< had grown to such length that, considering it 

I was a first one, he folt that he had transgressed 
all rules of etiquette. 

“ I am so glad you have,” said Mrs. Browton, 
when he ventured to hint this. “ I am always 
sinning against etiquette, and so am glad to meet 
a fellow culprit.” 

How he had come to give the promise, Waring 
> could not tell; but he had promised to go and 
see his neighbors, and relinquish the rather sel¬ 
fish seclusion, which he usually maintained in 
the country. He meant to keep his word, and, 
by way of beginning, stopped on his road home, 
to call upon the rector and the judge; and both 
gentlemen were as much surprised as pleased 
thereat, for they had had slight hope that their 
visits would have been so soon returned. 

lie had said, too, that he was going to stay a 
month—perhaps a couple. He recollected this, 

! after he got home. Well, he needed quiet, after 
so much travel. How still his old house seemed! 

; How solemn his library looked, after that bright 
: apartment in Elder Cottage, with traces of female 
occupation everywhere visible! How long the 
rest of the day appeared, and how dull it was to 
; eat a solitary repast! Really, since he was to 
stay, he must give occasional dinners; and then 
a vision of garden-parties, which Mrs. Browton 
had declared the shrubberies at the back of his 
; house were eminently adapted for, flitted across 
his mind. 

Gilbert Waring had long ceased to think that 
: he should ever fall in love and marry. Naturally, 
between eighteen and twenty-three, he had had 
several boyish fancies, but they came to nothing; 
and since t hirty he had looked upon himself as 
an elderly man. He had been kept so busy, be¬ 
tween his studies and his wanderings, that he 
seldom thought about matrimony, save when, 
now and then, in a pensive mood, some vague 
regret that he was never to know the happiness 
of possessing a home and a family disturbed his 
.reveries. But the regret always Aided away 
quickly,, under the reflection that his life was 
I much freer than it could be, if Ouch ties bound 
it. Then he would indulge in mental reviews of 
the numerous instances, Among his male friends, 
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where life had been quite ruined by marriage; 
and so he would fortify his soul with the misan¬ 
thropic arguments, with which bachelors nearing 
forty are prone to dwell on, in order to convince 
themselves that the “ grapes are sour.’* 

A month passed. Waring had given the din- ’ 
ners and the garden-parties, and rendered him¬ 
self very popular thereby. Young ladies gushed 
about him as “an acquisition. 9 ’ But they had 
accepted, also, the idea that he was already be¬ 
spoken. It very soon became a settled belief, 
in the neighborhood, that Miss Mansfield made 
the real attraction for Gilbert; and as Agnes was 
a great favorite, even those of her own sex, who 
might naturally feel a disappointment, that the 
eligible bachelor should be so speedily disposed 
of, showed a decent share of Christian forgive¬ 
ness towards his enslaver. 

Agnes Mansfield was the daughter of an elder 
sister of the widow, and had spent nearly her 
whole life in the south, so that the pair were not 
very well acquainted, when they essayed the ex¬ 
periment of living together. But as Agnes was 
only twenty-two, she could not well reside alone, 
when the death of her guardian’s wife left her 
somewhat homeless, so she and Mrs. Browton de¬ 
cided to set up their household gods in company ; 
and the partnership thus far had answered 
admirably. 

Agnes was twenty-four now, and in certain 
respects, so much older than her pretty relative, 
that she rather looked upon that lady as a 
youthful charge. She scolded her, accordingly, 
petted her, and let her have her own way, as 
everybody else did; for either by coaxing, pout¬ 
ing or arguing, Mrs. Browton always ended by 
being triumphant. 

Gilbert Waring visited now daily at the house, 
unless when some expedition, or amusement, was 
on foot, which threw the three together; and 
however it may have been with the ladies, to him 
the weeks passed like so many hours. 

The second month began its course, but Waring 
did not speak or think of going away. He 
learned that in August, Mrs. Browton and her 
niece meant to visit Lake George, and he pro¬ 
posed to himself to remain in his present 
quarters until then. As for his movements 
afterwards—hum !—Lake George certainly was a 
lovely spot, and he had not seen it for some 
years. 

It might have surprised him, as well as others, 
to know how little the pair at Elder Cottage 
talked about him. For all that, he frequently 
occupied Agnes Mansfield’s thoughts. She was 
a very practical young lady, and held, however 
little given to expressing them, dear and pro* 
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nounced opinions upon most subjects, her male 
associates included. 

The second month was half gone, before Mrs. 
Browton began to question, or to know that it 
was necessary to question, herself, as to the 
exact effect, which this new friendship was 
having upon her life. Falling in love, or even 
indulging in any approach to romantic weakness, 
was a thing which she had so long ago made up 
her mind could never happen to her, that when 
she discovered that her acquaintance with Gilbert 
Waring had become of consequence enough to 
render reflection needful, her first sensation 
proved one of profound astonishment. 

What set her thinking at all was overhearing 
some remarks, between two gossips, concerning 
Mr. Waring’8 evident liking for Agnes, and 
the probabilities in regard to Miss Mansfield’s 
sentiments towards him. This happened on a 
certain afternoon, at a meeting of the croquet 
club. Mrs. Browton had hurt her hand, and 
was not playing. When the close of the game 
gave Waring and Agnes leisure to look about for 
her, she had disappeared. One of the indiscreet 
gossips told Miss Mansfield that her aunt had 
declared herself tired of sitting still, and that 
Agnes would find her at home. But Agnes did 
not. Indeed, it was twilight, before Mrs. 
Browton arrived at the house. 

“Why, Mary, I began to think you were 
lost,” Agnes said, meeting her in the porch, and 
calling her, as she usually did, by her Christian 
name. 

“ I went for a long walk, and missed my way, 
in Harvey’s Wood,” her aunt answered. 

“ And you have overtired yourself. You look 
quite pale and fagged,” expostulated Agnes. 

“A little, perhaps. But my tea will set me 
up again,” Mrs. Browton replied, and began to 
jest in her ordinary fashion. 

During their meal, Agnes mentioned that Mr. 
Waring had said he was coming over, to bring 
some nexv books, which he had just received. 
But Mrs. Browton only nodded. She was busy 
cutting a cake. Besides, indeed Mr. Waring’s 
evening appearance was too ordinary a matter to 
require comment. 

“ I must confess to a terrible headache,” Mrs. 
Browton said, a little while later. “Agnes, I 
believe I shall go to my room, and lie down. If 
i I feel better, I will get up, in a hour. But don’t 
i call me. I really need a nap.” 

I So Agnes let her go. Mary seldom had head¬ 
aches, but when she did, sleep was the only 
thing to restore her. Miss Mansfield gave this 
information to Mr. Waring, when he strolled in; 
and sorely disappointed he was, as the young 
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lady perceived; anxious, too, for Mrs. Browton j 
did not appear at all; and Agnes knew her 
aunt’s peculiarities too well, to intrude upon her, 
when she had especially asked to be left alone. 

And lying on a sofa in her room, with no light 
save that which the moon cast through the half- 
dosed'curtains, Mary Browton called herself to 
strict account, and felt terribly ashamed, when 
unable to deny certain truths, which presented 
themselves. 

Gilbert Waring had fallen in love with Agnes. 
What oould be more natural and fitting ? And j 
Agnes must care for him. How could she help 
it ? Mary knew vaguely that, in early girlhood, 
her niece had had a fancy for some man, even 
been engaged to him. But Agnes had never 
spoken of the matter, and it had been over for ; 
years. Yes, of course, Waring’s affections would : 
meet with a favorable response—had done so, 
doubtless. 

And what ailed her, Mary Browton? She 
must answer that question. Shrink as she might, 
she was too brave and honest, not to do so plainly 
and clearly. The result of her self-examination 
proved that she, Mary, was an idiot—that was 
the word she employed. A middle-aged woman 
—yes, indeed—five-and-thirty, in a few weeks— 
and after so long believing herself sensible, 
practical, she had been dreaming and mooning 
in a regular school-girl fashion 1 She would not 
go so far as to admit that she had loved Gilbert 
Waring; but she had been romantio and silly, 
and now the daylight of reality had roused her 
from her nonsensical dream. Luckily, it was not 
too late. Oh, yes, she should be strong enough! 
What was it ached and hurt so ? Not her heart 
assuredly—bah! at her age—no, her vanity was 
wounded—nothing more—well, the blow would 
teach her wisdom. 

Then she cried .a little, very softly, in the 
gloom, and tried to hope that her tears were those 
of humiliation rather than regret; but before 
Agnes stopped at the door, to bid her good night, 
she was quite composed. Yes, her head ached 
still, but it would be over by morning. No, she ; 
did not want a light: it would hurt her eyes; 
she should be quite herself in the morning. 

And so apparently she was, and gay and good- 
natured as ever. But from that time, she man¬ 
aged unobtrusively to throw Waring and her j 
neioe together as much as possible; and Waring 
fretted a good deal at numerous changes in their 
daily intercourse, but did not dare to speak; and 
Agnes herself appeared perfectly unconscious 
that there was any change. But sometimes, 
when she and her relative were alone, and that 
lady would fall into a revery, as somehow was 


! her frequent habit, Agnes, from behind a bvok, 
would watch her, occasionally, almost as if she 
suspected her aunt’s state of morbid humiliation, 
and was actually diverted thereby. 

August came, at length, and Mrs. Browton 
was very glad. These weeks had been hard to 
bear, and she was ashamed of having found it so. 
Yet she had no cause for shame; she had borne 
her burden gallantly. Gentler and sweeter she 
seemed to grow; her high spirits were, perhaps, 
a trifle subdued; but that was rather an im¬ 
provement ; her face was a shade thinner, per¬ 
haps : but that only rendered her prettier; even 
women admitted this, and internally wondered if 
she meant to keep all her life looking like a girl. 

They were going away, and she was glad. 
She was glad, too, that when Waring, summoned 
to town by business, unexpectedly came to soy 
good-bye, several people were about, so that she 
did not have to bid him farewell alone. Several 
times, lately, she had feared that he was about to 
confide in her. Some abruptness or hesitation 
in his manner gave rise to the fear. But she 
could not have that yet. Let him wait till he 
had told his story to Agnes. Then she would 
wish them happiness together, and rqjoice 
therein. 

Yes, she should be able to heartily rejoice, for 
surely, she had crushed, withered, trampled out 
her own silly fancy. It was dead, quite dead. 
Only the violence, with which she had done the 
work, left her soul a little sore. But that wound 
would soon heal, and life go on as it ought with 
a woman of her age—be cool and prosaic, without 
either vivid joys or acute pains, for she was 
thirty-five—thirty-five 1 

The two relatives had been a week at Lake 
George, when, one day, as they were out walking, 
they came suddenly face to face with a gentleman, 
who, at first, seemed inclined to turn the other 
way. Then he hurried up, and with a very 
white, agitated countenance, presented himself 
to Miss Mansfield’s notice. Agnes appeared very 
calm and terribly stately, but when she intro¬ 
duced the new-comer to her aunt, that lady rec¬ 
ognized the name. Robert Keith was the man to 
whom Agnes had once been engaged. 

When they reached the hotel, some friend 
claimed Mrs. Browton’s attention, and carried 
her off to see her sick baby. More than an hour 
passed before she got bock to her rooms. Agnes 
was not there; she sought her down stairs; 
somebody told her that her niece had gone out 
again with Mr. Keith. 

When Agnes did return, she stood before her 
aunt, with a face so bright and radiant that Mrs. 
Browton called out in wonder; but in an instant 
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she knew what had happened: the misunderstand¬ 
ing between the former lovers had been cleared up. 

“Mary, Mary!” said Agnes, softly, “I’ve a 
long story to tell you.” 

And she knelt beside the sofa, and laid her 
head on Mary's knee, and told the tale of her 
girlish love—of the rupture caused by a designing 
confidant—of the years since, in which she had 
tried to be content, and how difficult she had 
found it—and now Robert had learned how they 
had both been deceived, and had come back, and 
—and he loved her still—and he was waiting 
down stairs—might he come up ? 

Mrs. Browton had sat dumb. The thought of 
Gilbert Waring and his pain surging through the 
confiision in her mind. 

“ Agnes, Agnes, what will he do ?” she cried, 
suddenly. “ He loved you—you must have known 
he loved you. Oh, you trifled with him—I 
would not have believed you could have been so 
wicked!” 

“With Robert—why—” 

“I'm not talking of Robert, and you know it! 
Gilbert Waring loves you, and—” 

“ Not he 1” Agnes interrupted, indifferently ; 
and when Mary burst forth with renewed re¬ 
proaches, she said only: “You are mistaken— 
we were friends—he could not have deceived 
himself, if he had wished, and—” 

They were interrupted by a knock at the 
door. The maid looked in, saying: 

“ If you please, ma’am, Mr. Waring wishes to 
know if you can receive him.” 

“ Agnes!” fairly moaned Mrs. Browton. 

“You must tell him,” she said, and was gone. 

Presently the door opened again, and Gilbert 
Waring entered, and hurried forward eagerly. 
Mary, in her trouble, could find no words, at 
first, wherewith to answer his greetings. He 
seemed no less agitated than she: began sen¬ 
tences and did not finish them, and finally asked 


after Agnes. Then Mrs. Browton burst out cry¬ 
ing, and sobbed as if her heart would break. 
She was doomed to tell the truth, which would 
drive him to despair. 

And man like, Waring was frightened out of 
his senses by her tears; and without knowing 
what he said, plunged into the confession of his 
love; and she, deaf and blind, thought he meant 
Agnes, and interrupted him by moaning: 

“ Oh, don’t, don’t! I must tell you—oh, I am 
so grieved! Oh, Mr. Waring, he has come 
back—Agnes’ old lover, I mean—and they are 
engaged—” 

“Glorious!” he broke in. “I know Keith 
well—a splendid fellow ! He told me his story, 
and I advised him to come here—but I can't 
think of them, now.” 

Was she mad? Dreaming? What? Here he 
was, close beside her, holding her hands, and 
saying: 

“ Mary, Mary, can’t you care for me a little? 
I love you so—I have no words—but you must 
have seen—you—” 

She turned so white, that he thought she was 
fainting, and caught her in his arms. She could 
neither struggle, or protest. Lying with her 
head on his shoulder, she slowly got back to 
consciousness, and could hear and understand 
—he loved her—he loved her! 

“ I thought it was Agnes,” was all she could 
say. 

“ Agnes told me you did, and warned me to 
let you think so, until—until—” 

“What?” 

“ I could teach you to care—do you—has the 
time come?” 

So that evening, four very happy people sat 
together, in the pretty room, and before it ended, 
each of them, with laughing lips, but moist eyes, 
admitted that the blessed season seemed actually 
too beautiful to be real. 


HOME AND FRIENDS. 

BY HELEN A. RAINS. 


Or the home I loved so dearly, 
Wliat Is left? 

Of my early friends, how nearly 
I’m bereft. 


Of the erne* whose words beguiling 
All onr care, 

Turned our faces into smiling— 
None are there. 


Plants there are, these hands have tended, 
Now in bloom, 

8hrnb and vino in beauty blended, 

But my home: 


What is left to me but sorrow, 
Pain and care, 

But the hope that some to-morrow 
Finds mo where; 


Dnst and gloom in silence centre, 
With decay; 

Life and joy will never enter, 
There to stay. 


Light and life, and Joy forever 
Reign supreme, 
And the glory of our Saviour 
Is the theme. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

The search for Lord Colgate, dead or alive, 
was continued all the next day ; for the news had 
spread, and the country for twenty miles around 
was startled into painful activity. Men thronged 
down to the coast from all directions with wild 
hopes of giving help, or, at least, of learning 
some clear account of a disaster that had filled 
the whole neighborhood with dismay. 

Before the morning was an hour old, every 
boat in the cove was manned, and scattered like 
storm-birds upon the water. Like storm-birds 
they truly were, after awhile; for after one 
burst of sunshine, the sky clouded over till all its 
soft blue was hidden under great drifts of vapor¬ 
ous gray, that rolled landward, and settled like a 
roofing of lead, low down upon the sea, that be¬ 
gan to heave in from the great depths in dark, 
sullen waves. 

At another time, these fishermen would have 
furled their sails, and made haste into the har¬ 
bor ; but no one thought of that now. Men who 
stood upon the shore could see one or two, that 
had ventured farthest off, rising or sinking like 
sea-gulls on the waves, while others turned their 
faces landward, and steered for the rocks, with 
the perilous audacity of winged creatures, that 
feared nothing. 

One thing was certain: if Lord Colgate was 
yet alive, he must be in some cavernous hollow 
of the rocks that honeycombed the coast between 
the cove and the great cliff. The empty skiff had 
been found nearest the cove, and to that point 
some of the nearest boats were turning. Here 
the caverns were deep and broken, with shelves 
and jagged points, uplifted above tidewater, and, 
in places, beyond all reach of ordinary storm- 
driven waves. In some of these wild spots the 
earl could have taken shelter when the boat upset. 
It had been impossible to search these caverns 
thoroughly, in profound darkness; but now a 
rescue was possible, for in the day time gleams 
of light penetrated their awful depths, even when 
the sky was storm-laden. 

It was a forlorn hope, so dangerous that men, 
less used to the sea, would have given it up in 
despair; but no one susegested retreat save the 
( 144 ) 


landsmen high up on the rocks, who shouted and 
gesticulated vehemently, terrified by the stormy 
outlook from their high post of observation. 
Heedless of this, and resolute in their purpose, 
the fishermen urged their boats into the yawning 
abysses of the cavern with that steady courage 
that foresees difficulties and conquers them. 

Hour after hour those boats went in and out 
through the spectral gloom, examining every 
dark nook or jagged point that might yield foot¬ 
hold to a human being, struggling for his life, 
but always in vain, until each stout heart grew 
faint with lost hope. 

So anxious and absorbing had been the search, 
that these men were unconscious that the faint 
sough and sob of the tide had turned into hoarse 
moans; that the waters deepened and whirled 
into eddies, and rushed furiously through the 
depths that no man could fathom, beating the 
stony walls, aud lashing the sharp rocks like 
mad creatures, as they went But all at once the 
meaning of the strange tumult broke upon them 
with awful significance. They knew that a 
storm had raged over the great deep beyond their 
knowledge, and was now spending its fury on 
the coast. 

The tenants and strangers, who had gathered 
on the cliffs, and along the rocks, watched the 
approaching storm with keen anxiety, that grew 
at last into terrible apprehension. Among them 
were the mothers, wives and little children of 
the fishermen, searching for Lord Colgate in 
depths more perilous than the bravest of them 
had ever fathomed. As the storm grew and 
darkened, these poor women wept together, in 
pallid groups; at first whispering their fears, 
then wailing them out, in low cries of distress. 
These swelled, at last, into wild shouts, by which 
they madly thought to warn their doomed ones 
of the awful danger that threatened them. 

Stout men, whose strength was potent at the 
plow, but nothing at the oar, joined desperately 
in this frantic cry; knowing well that it couhl 
never reach the men underneath, but impelled to 
the wild effort from a great burst of feeling that 
made even those weather-beaten faces white with 
sympathy; but as those poor women fell upon 
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their knees, still clinging to their little ones, and ; 
besought help of God, one of their own number j 
stood up in their midst, her great eyes flooded : 
with tender compassion, her fece firm and white 
as marble. 

“ I will go,” she said, in a voice that rang 
sweet and clear through the crowd. “ The dark 
places of the cavern are known to me. Your 
husbands and sons shall have warning.” 

Throwing out her hand toward an old man who 
was passing that way, she called out again: 

44 Father, let us go. You and I.” 

Old Winters placed himself by her side, and 
they left the rocks, walking swiftly. 

The women followed them with wild, anxious 
eyes, then looked sadly at each other, shaking 
their heads, and sobbed out: 

“ It is Huldah; but she is only a woman, and 
the old man-look there; what can he do in a 
storm like that?” 

44 They will go down with the rest,” said 
another, and those who heard knew that the 
woman was right. What boat could live against 
the storm that came swelling in from the great 
outer depths, like battallions routed from a lost 
battle-field? Broken, crowding on each other, 
trampling plumes and banners into foam, the 
waves came heaving forward, terrible in their 
force. In the very face of this tempest, that 
baffled fleet of boats appeared, like a flock of 
birds frightened from their nests in the sea-walls, 
stealing out, one by one, to fight for its life. 

Those on the cliff saw the waves rush upon 
them, hurl them into the air, and plunge them 
deep down into the green gulfs of the waves, as 
that flock of birds might have been tossed and 
buffetted, had it ventured into the awful tumult. 

For a time, it seemed as if every boat must be 
swamped; but the men who handled them were 
brave in their own element, and knew how to 
breast danger, without flinching. 

In one moment, half the little fleet disappeared 
—swallowed up in the abysses of the storm. 
Those on the rocks saw it, and the despairing 
cries of mothers, wives and children rang out in 
one common wail, peircing through all the roar 
and tumult like the sharp rush of an arrow. 
The fishermen heard it, and, nerved to efforts 
that were almost superhuman, breasted the 
waters anew. The very boats seemed to have 
souls; for those that had been hurled deepest 
into the green hollows rose quivering on the next 
wave; plunged out of sight again, and directly 
were seen fathoms off, always with their prows 
to the wind, battling toward some place of safety. 

The force of the storm, the struggles of those 
brave fishermen held the crowd on the rocks 


dumb with intense dread. Then a hoarse shout 
of warning was driven back by the wind. 

One boat, stealing carefully along the base of 
the cliff, was pulled by a woman and an old man. 
Huldah Winters had kept her word. There, in 
the midst of the storm, she was straining every 
nerve to reach the cavern. 

How could she be made to know that her own 
danger was greater than theirs, with those huge 
broken waves hiding the boats from each other ? 
In vain they broke into fresh shouts; in vain 
they flung up their arms in vehement warning. 
The woman and the old man kept on their way, 
battling with the waves, all unconscious that the 
men they came to save had escaped from the 
danger of the caverns into the open storm. 

But now another cause of excitement broke 
upon them. In the green transparency of a vast 
wave that came bearing towards the cliff, the out¬ 
line of a human figure became distinct, entombed, 
as it were, in a moving wall of emerald that 
hurled itself upon the rocks, and broke among 
them in whirlpools of foam. 

In this wreck of waters the body that had been 
so luridly visible, for a moment, was hurled back 
into the path of the boat those two persons were 
keeping up with such brave persistence. Old 
Winters, steadying his oars with one hand, 
reached out the other and seized a fragment of 
the garments already half-torn from the body, 
but it was swept from his grasp and carried off 
toward the little fleet of boats that clustered 
nearer and nearer together in a flight for the 
cove. 

Then it was that old Winters put his boat 
about, and joined in the struggle, thanking God 
that his neighbors had escaped the treacherous 
caverns, and had only the elements to conquer 
| in their race for life. 

Huldah, as she pulled at the oars, saw vaguely 
through the brine dashing into her face, that one 
of the boats had rescued that dead body and was 
bearing it away. The people on the rocks saw 
this also, as they watched the steady courage of 
; these men, and a whisper ran from lip to lip, 

; that another life had been lost, or the storm had 
; given up the body of the lost earl. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

The boats came in at last, one by one, as those 
brave men could rescue them from the power of 
the storm. Battered, broken-masted, with their 
; sails in rags, they were moored like a flock of 
wounded birds in the cove, which even there 
; swelled turbulently under their keels. 

The crowd upon the cliffs had followed the 
slow progress of the boats, and swarmed to the 
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beach, as tlicy came reeling in from the storm. 
There the women cost themselves down upon 
their knees in the wet sand, sobbing, praying, 
and embracing their children in wild thankful- ; 
ness that their husbands and fathers had been 
spared. 

As each man came staggering up from his boat, 
exhausted and dripping with sea-brine, those 
grateful creatures rushed lovingly to meet him, 
and shouts rang up from the crowd, as if the 
heroes of some great battle had just won their 
plaudits. 

But as one boat drew up, all this tumult of 
joy was hushed into solemn awe, for there, lying 
under the folds of a wet sail, the body of a man 
was vaguely outlined, and once more whispers 
ran from one pale lip to another, but no one, os 
yet, said aloud: 

“ It is the master of Trevylan—the storm has 
sent him back to us.” 

Close by this boat, as if on guard, Lord Belus 
had taken his stand; for he had been first upon 
the cliff that day, and had seen all that passed 
in the struggle which those stout fishermen had 
made against the power of the tempest. With a 
field-glass he had seen that dead body hurled 
toward the cliff, thrown back among the waves 
and taken up by the fishermen after old Winters 
had in vain tried to rescue it. 

Those who looked upon the young lord’s free 
that moment might have seen that his anxious 
features began to unlock, and that a strange 
gleam stole into his eyes as he heard the awe¬ 
stricken whispers of the crowd. 

“Keep back,” he said, almost rudely, as 
Huldah Winters passed him, and with one foot 
lifted to the prow of the boat, paused impatiently. 
“ Neither man nor woman shall touch the body, 
till it is uncovered at Trevylan.” 

Huldah turned upon him, her white free 
locked, her eyes full of passionate entreaty. 

“ Let me look upon his free,” she said. “ I 
must, I must I” 

“You!” answered the young man, turning a 
scornful glance on her person, which was full of 
grandeur, even in those garments and the red 
scarf in her hair, now almost black from the salt 
water dripping from it. “ What right have you 
in this matter?” 

Huldah turned her eyes full upon him. There 
was something in their black depths that beat 
his own insolent gaze. 

“What right, what right,” she said, with a 
strange thrill in her voice. “ Why—” 

“ Huldah,” said old Winters, laying his hand 
on her arm, with a sudden pressure that made 
her start, “you are wet—you are cold. I am 


chilled to the bones, and so stiff, that I cannot 
climb the hill alone. Where is the boy, Keath ? 
We are forgetting him.” 

Huldah’8 foot dropped from the prow of the 
boat, and she. looked around, like one who had 
been suddenly restored to her senses. 

“Keath,” she said, vaguely looking around. 
“ He was among those who went to the cavern. 
He was near to us once. Ah, there he comes! 
His boat is the very last, and he is worn out. 
See how his head droops, how his arms give way. 
You are right, father. I had forgotten him 
—almost forgotten myself.” 

With one long, yearning look at the figure 
buried under the sail, the woman turned away, 
and, apparently forgetting Lord Belus, went 
down to the brink of the water, and waited for 
the boat that contained her son. John Winters 
leaped ashore, as the boat came in, and, passing 
her without a glance (of recognition, lost himself 
in the crowd, where both men and women were 
conversing eagerly, but in suppressed voices. 

“ It is surely the master,” said one sorrowful 
man to another. “ We have counted each man 
as he came in, and none are missing, now that 
Keath and the new gamekeeper are kere. Look 
—it is that tall fellow, with the beard, and there 
[ is Keath Winters sitting in his boat, like a dazed 
man. No one has told him yet, or he would not 
be so dumb. He loved the earl, and well he 
might; for it was all from his goodness that 
Keath got to be made a gentleman of—” 

“ Send some one up to the castle, to prepare 
my mother, and bring down proper conveyance,” 
Lord Belus called out, from his station near the 
boat, which he suffered no one to approach. 

“ I will go,” answered John Winters, approach¬ 
ing the young man. 

“ Are none of my own people about? I want 
a discreet messenger—one who is acquainted 
with the place,” said the young man, impatiently. 

“ I belong to the place, my lord.” 

“ You?” 

“ Yes, my lord. The head keeper will tell you 
as much. No one can perform your orders more 
promptly, if you will honor me with them.” 

“ Ah, you are the new man they mentioned to 
me. Well, my horse is up yonder: mount him, 

; and ride to the castle. Tell my lady that the 
body of Lord Colgate is found, and break the 
thing gently—do you understand?” 

“ Yes, I understand.” 

“Tell my people to send down a proper 
conveyance, and an escort.” 

“ And you, my lord ?” 

“Will wait here, till they come.” 

“ It is a terrible day, and this is a sad sight for 
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the fishermen of the cove; for they loved the 
dead lord.” 

11 Yes, I know; he was always foolishly indul¬ 
gent to them.” 

44 With so many of the tenants here, men who 
honored him, it would not be much to form a 
litter, and carry him back to the castle, reverently, 
as we shall pass to the funeral.” 

Lord Belus looked around, drearily, on the 
excited crowd, the turbulent waters, agitated 
even in the sheltered harbor, and again at the 
boat that rocked and swayed under its solemn 
burden. It was an hour of torture he had 
imposed on himself, and the thought of escaping 
it made him forgetful of the liberty taken by his 
new gamekeeper in giving advice, when he should 
have taken orders. 

44 You may be right,” he said, shivering in the 
damp air. 41 It is a terrible business altogether. 
Toll some of the men to form a litter. The 
sooner we relieve the people of this mournful 
sight the better.” 

14 There is a litter ready, up yonder,” answered 
the gamekeeper, watching the young man’s fives 
with keen scrutiny, as he spoke. 44 The one we 
made for that poor girl, Delia Fitch, who lies up 
yonder, unburied.” 

Lord Belus was seized with a shivering fit. 
The gamekeeper was wet in every thread of his 
garments, and his master had confronted nothing 
worse than the keen winds; but one stood 
unshaken on the sands, while the teeth of the 
other were kept from knocking together by one 
effort of strong will. 

44 Bring down the litter,” he urged, with 
desperate firmness. 44 That it has been already 
in use, makes no difference to the dead. Select 
the best and strongest of our tenants, and see 
that no one presumes to—but I will wait here, 
and give orders myself.” 

When John Winters went through the crowd, 
drenched with salt water till hiB beard and his 
hair was black with the moisture, he felt perfectly 
safe from recognition, though many an old play¬ 
mate looked in his face, questioningly, as he fol¬ 
lowed old Winters and Hutdah up to the terrace 
cottage. Directly he came down again, accom¬ 
panied by the head gamekeeper and two of the 
former tenants. 

Lord Belus grew white as death, as they 
brought that litter of woven branehes, on which 
a tuft of green leaves had not yet begun to 
wither, and placing it on the & nds of the beach, 
lifted the dead, still wrapped irom sight in the 
tom sail, out of the boat, and laid him reverently 
upon it. 

Four stout men, old tenants on the estate, 


raised this solemn burden to their shoulders, and 
bore it up the winding path, in front of old 
Winters’ cottage, to the highway above. 

Here the four men rested, and all but John 
Winters gave place to others, anxious to pay 
reverence to the master they had loved. 

Lord Belus had mounted his horse, and rode 
directly behind this procession, never taking his 
eyes firom the shrouded form, or seeming to heed 
which way it was taken. 

The circumstances seemed strange to those 
who thought of it afterward, but the gate to the 
old avenue stood open on its hinges, and John 
Winters, who led the others, turned that way. 
Belus checked his horse sharply, as he saw this, 
and his lips parted, as if to give some counter 
directions; but though he seemed to make an 
effort, no words came, and before he could 
command voice enough for utterance, the litter 
had been carried through the gate. 

Here John Winters gave up his place as bearer, 
and fell back among the tenants, but always 
managed to keep the young lord’s face in view. 

As the procession approached the pool, across 
which the shadow of that blasted tree stretched 
itself, like a huge cross, the young man’s horse 
began to rear, and half wheeled about, as if the 
rider had unoonsciously jerked the bit. But the 
animal was brought back with stem force, and a 
look that was almost savage gleamed over that 
handsome face of his rider. 

Along the old avenue, grass-grown and broken 
in places, this most solemn of all fimeral pro¬ 
cessions moved slowly—through the wilderness, 
and up the steep ascent, till it crossed the stone 
bridge, and halted before the keep of the old 
castle. Here Lord Belus got down from his 
horse, and left the animal standing unattended; 
for no servant was on the alert to take the bridle, 
when it dropped firom his hand. 

Over the great door of the keep, a gorgeous 
hatchment, in honor of the old earl cast a blaze 
of oolor on the sculptured stone work; for out 
of that entrance the lords of Trevylan had, during 
many generations, passed from the castle to the 
tomb. 

At a signal from the new lord, the door was 
slowly flung back on its massive hinges, and with 
uncovered heads the tenants carried their burden 
into the hall of the keep. In the centre of that 
room, where almost regal catafalques had stood, 
and velvet paHs had swept the floor, that humble 
bier was placed—a network of rugged branches, 
covered with the coarse gray of an old sail, 
soiled and wet with sea-water. Those stout men 
had loved their lord, and waited reverently, with 
sorrowful countenances, expecting that his ffea- 
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turea would be unveiled to them in that ancient 
place; but the new master of Trevylan, who stood 
at the head of the bier, pale and distressed beyond 
the power of speech, waved them back with his 
hand. His face was deathly pale, even to the 
lips, through which his voice came sharp and un¬ 
natural, as if forced out with a great effort. 

“ Let my brother rest so,” he said. “ Much 
as we loved him, no one must see his face till it 
is uncovered by the officers of the law.” 

The tenants looked at each other in solemn 
wonder. To them there was something appalling 
in the mention of the law; but they understood 
their new master’s words as a dismissal, and 
went out one by one, leaving him alone. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

He watched them as they left him, with a wild 
look iu his eyes, as if he longed to call them back, 
and save him from that awful solitude. When 
the last had disappeared, he went, almost 
stealthily, down the hall, and closed that ponder¬ 
ous door, looking around while he drew the iron 
bolts os if he dreaded the scrutiny of two house- 
knights, armed cap-4-pie, that had guarded the 
entrance, as they had done years and years be¬ 
fore his remembrance, but which seemed to be 
regarding him angrily under their uplifted visors. 

When the door was closed, and the great hall 
made more dim by the excluded light, he moved 
wearily toward a high-backed chair, a spoil from 
the scattered wealth of some cardinal’s palace, 
and fell into it, shaking with the tremulous 
weakness of an old man. 

Thus he sat alone in that vast hall, sur¬ 
rounded by the ancient memorials of a greatness 
he had courted, ever since he had caught the fires 
of ambition and a greed for gold, from the soul of 
his mother. 

Those house-knights were guarding the castle 
for hi;~. Those marvellous old chests, strong as 
iron, and rich with wonderful carvings, held his 
treasures. The pictures looking down from the 
walls were the shadows of men who had been 
proud to bear the coronet that was at last his own. 

His own—but how? 

The young man saw all these things, and knew 
that they were his; but he also saw another 
thing—that rude bier from which the salt drops 
were falling slowly, but with a noise that seemed 
to fill the room. Shuddering, he turned his face 
to the ebony carving of his chair, and lifting his 
hands, strove to shut out the sight and the sound. 

A movement at the door, a narrow stream of 
light breaking through the shadows, penetrated 
the room. The young man leaped to his feet, 
alert and strong again. 


“Who is it that dares intrude ’gainst my 
orders?” he said, in the shrill voice that had 
sharpened his speech all the day. 

Keath Winters did not hesitate at the entrance, 
but passed in between the guarding knights, and 
the two young men stood confronting each other. 

“Belus,” said Keath, in a low, sorrowful 
voice, “ you and I cannot meet as enemies in the 
presence of the dead.” 

“ Enemies 1 Did it seem like that when I 
offered to help your escape, before suspicion could 
rest on you?” said Belus, with sudden anima¬ 
tion. “ Now it is almost too late.” 

“ No, it is never too late for the truth.” 

“ Ah, you are wise to say that—but let us go 
out from the gloom of this place.” 

“ Not so. You and I can find no more sacred 
spot. In the presence of the dead, there can be 
nothing but peace between us.” 

“As you will,” answered Belus, moving toward 
the door, and leaning against one of the bronze 
warriors. “You were mad, last night.” 

“Yes, I was mad to suppose that anything 
human was ever so vile. You could not have 
meant it. The accident drove you wild. That 
is not strange. Had it been me, I should have 
perished with him, or come back demented 
enough to say anything.” 

“ Accident. It was an accident. We can 
believe it, but will others ? No, Keath, take my 
advice, and leave the place.” 

Keath Winters drew back. 

“You say this to me, here, Belus, in that 
presence ?” 

“If my brother could arise from his bier 
yonder, he would urge the same advice upon 
you; for the honor of his house was dearer to 
him than life. Cannot you understand that?” 

Keath turned his eyes toward that mournful 
heap of gray, and tears rushed into them, hot 
and blinding. 

“ He loved you,” said Belus. 

“ I know it—I know it.” 

“ No poor lad ever found a more generous 
benefactor.” 

Keath covered his face with both hands, and 
his bosom heaved. 

“Yet,” continued Belus, “you would remain 
here, and throw suspicion on the brother he 
loved—on the title he loved. You, the creature 
of his bounty, would, to save yourself from a 
little odium, cast the shadow of suspicion on 
everything he most dearly prized.” 

Those two hands dropped from Keath Winters’ 
face, and he looked earnestly at the young 
templar. 

“Lord Belus,” he said, at length, in a deep, 
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solemn voice, 44 tell me the truth. That alone 
can help us in this strait. Last night, you said 
terrible things to me.” 

“ Last night, I was crazed. The honor of our 
house, the very life of my mother, everything in 
or about Trevylan, seemed dropping into ruin. 
Is it a wonder that I talked—wildly charged you 
at random—threatened where I should have 
persuaded? The events of that one hour were 
enough to madden any one. Even now, I would 
rather lie there, instead of your benefactor and 
mine, than have a doubt cast on one of his name, 
even though the bearer of that name were not 
myself.” 

44 Yes, he loved the good old name,” said Keath, 
with a sad smile ; “ a stain upon it would have 
broken his heart.” 

44 And it would be so easy to make that 
impossible.” 

14 How?” 

44 By taking that awful accident on yourself.” 

44 Accident 1” 

44 A terrible accident, that might have happened 
to any one but myself, and the world never 
question it.” 

44 But why should the truth be doubted now ? 
Why should it ever have been concealed?” 

44 Because I was alone with him, and his death 
makes me master of his title and estate.” 

Keath Winters drew a deep breath. 

44 Oh, why did I leave him?” he said. 

44 With you it would have been nothing but 
the pain and sorrow of our great loss. To me— 
a Stamford, and his heir—suspicion will cling to 
the grave. With that, what will life become? 
It is a terrible thing, Keath, that the last of a 
noble name should have his forehead stained be* 
fore the coronet touches it. This would have 
been double death to him.” 

Keath looked gloomily toward the bier, and 
his eyes filled. 

44 Ah, if he were only alive to council me. I 
cannot believe that yonder lies all that we shall 
ever see of him—so grand, so kind—” 

44 So proud, too,” answered Bolus ; 44 yet, to¬ 
morrow, his sacred remains must be given to the 
coroner—desecrated by the gaze of strangers.” 

44 Oh, that is terrible,” groaned Keath. 

44 His words repeated, his actions criticized in 
the public journals, while I, a Stamford, may be 
disgraced by an arrest.” 

Keath turned away, pressing both hands to 
his forehead. 

44 No, Belus, they cannot do that, by an inno¬ 
cent man,” he said, faintly. 

Lord Belus saw his advantage, but before he 
could speak again a noise in the upper end of the 


hall startled both the young men. They looked 
in that direction, and saw a woman moving down 
a staircase that led from the library above. 

44 It is my mother,” said Lord Belus. 44 Poor 
lady, this terrible misfortune is killing her!” 

44 God help us alll” exclaimed Keath, turning 
away. 44 She will be hurt to find me here. I 
will not stay to wound her.” 

As Lady Colgate came down the hall swiftly, 
and with her black garments trailing the floor, 
Keath left it, passing like a shadow between the 
two house warriors, into the open air. 

When the lady came opposite the bier, she 
drew back, holding out her hands as if to keep 
it from her; then, turning her back upon it, she 
came more slowly toward her son, who did not 
advance a step to meet her. 

44 Is it true? They tell me that it is found,” 
she questioned, looking back over her shoulder, 
fasoinated by the thing she dreaded. 

44 Yes, it is true. The storm has done that 
much for us,” he answered. 

44 Done that much for us, Belus? You speak 
as if it might not prove a calamity.” 

44 We cannot speak of him here,” said Lord 
Belus. 44 That presence—the damp, and all the 
gloom chills one. Come to the library.” 

44 And pass that again?” whispered Lady 
Colgate, drawing back. 

44 Why not ? To-morrow you will be compelled 
to face it.” 

44 Compelled—how ?” 

44 The coroner will call upon us to identify 
him.” 

44 A coroner—here—at Trevylan castle?” 

44 It cannot be helped—indeed, it is better so.” 

41 And I must look upon his face ?” 

44 That, also, cannot be helped.” 

44 Then let it be now—I must be prepared. 
The first shock should not come on me in the 
presence of strangers.” 

The young man aroused his own half-subdued 
courage when he saw the fire come back to his 
mother's face. She was one of those persons . 
who seize upon the inevitable at once. The 
thing she could not force upon herself was patient 
waiting'for a pain that must come. 

44 Mother, you are brave,” he said, taking her 
hand. 44 1 begin to know you again. We will 
look upon our old enemy together. Strange, 
isn’t it, that an uncouth heap like that could 
have stood between us and Trevylan even for one 
month? Come, now, are you ready?” 

The woman’s hand was cold as ice; but she 
moved firmly toward the centre of the hall, and 
observing that Belus hesitated, stooped down and 
lifted the sail from the dead face it had covered. 
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Lord Belus started back. No wonder—for the 
storm had done its awful work on that poor body 
during the hours it had been hurled and beaten 
among the rooks. 

The woman grew feint. Still she would not 
yield to the weakness, or turn her eyes away, but 
festened them keenly on those swollen and dis¬ 
torted features as if she were striving to recognise 
them line by line. 

Directly, the young man drew close to her 
side; a look of absolute terror had oome to his 
deadly white fece. He seemed to be nearer 
feinting than the lady had been. She turned 
her eyes upon him* questioningly. 

44 He is greatly changed,” she said. “I did 
not think that a few hours could do so much.” 

44 Come away into the library—come away!” 

The young man was terribly agitated; his 
voice shook, and his hands trembled, as he drew 
the old sail back to its place. 

Lady Colgate looked on her son in some amaze¬ 
ment ; Bhe had never seen him so disturbed, in 
her Hfe, before. 

44 Yes,” she said, 41 we had better be anywhere 
than here;” and with a slow step, still forcing 
herself into an appearance of composure, she 
moved toward the door. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

The old castle library remained just as Lord 
Colgate had left it. The great ebony table was 
scattered over with books and papers. Across 
the base of the massive, silver inkstand lay the 
pen he had used only a few moments before Lord 
Belus, in what seemed the excitement of antici¬ 
pated pleasure, invited him to that fetal sail. 
The old easy-chair, which he bad simply pushed 
back on leaving the table, seemed to invite occu¬ 
pation. Neither of those persons approached 
it when they entered the room; but moved across 
the floor, and stood in the deep recess of a win¬ 
dow sunk deep in the wall. 

“ Now, tell me why it is that the finding of 
• Lord Colgate gives you no uneasiness. It was 
the thing I most dreaded.” 

44 And the thing I most looked for. Without 
that it might have been years before Trevylan or 
the title could have been ours in fall possession; 
for we should have no proof of his death.” 

44 Ah! I had not thought of that.” 

44 No; one cannot think of everything—but 
now this point is settled. You and I have both 
seen his face.” 

The woman did not answer; her mind seemed 
wandering. 

• 4 We are his nearest relatives,” she said, at 
Inst. 


The young man tried to smile. 

44 So near, mother, that after the poor remains 
| we have looked upon are laid in the tomb, down 
yonder, no power on earth can question our 
rights here. You will be mistress of Trevylan, 
and I earl of Colgate.” 

The woman turned her gloomy eyes on that 
young feoe, and slowly shook her head, as if her 
soul were already troubled with doubts—for was 
he not lord of all? 

44 You doubt me ?” 

44 No,” she answered. 44 1 will not permit 
; myself to doubt; but tell me more. If the body, 

| down yonder, had not been found, there would 
I have been trouble about the inheritance. Did 
! you say that?” 

44 There would have been great delay, at least.” 

44 But that will be settled to-morrow ?” 

44 Yes, mother, if you are as firm then as you 
have been now.” 

14 Why should anyone doubt that? The first 
: shock is over. I shall be calm to-morrow.” 

The young man took her hand and wrung it. 

44 That is, yon will be yourself. I ask no more 
of fete.” 

They came out of the recess, and stood near 
the table on whioh so many things were lying 
that might remind them of the man whose death 
they had so coldly discussed. Among them was 
a letter, just sealed with wax—such as Lord Col¬ 
gate was in the old-fashioned habit of using—and 
near it a half-burned taper and some other 
trifles, suoh as usually litter a writing-table much 
in use. To one of these Lady Colgate pointed, 
with a strange smile. A flash of swift intelli¬ 
gence answered the smile, and Belus reached out 
his hand. 

She started forward, and eagerly touched his 
arm. 

44 Do not touch the letter; it is the last he 
ever wrote. Everything here must be as he left 
it. Ah I Now come away, and look the door. 
No one must enter this room again, until the 
people you tell me of have seen it.” 

Nothing more passed between those two. 
They parted outside of the library; the lady 
passing toward her apartment*, through the old 
castle, and her son hurrying down the Btaircase 
that led to the lower hall, where the dead was 
lying. 

Meanwhile, Eeath Winters made his way into 
the park, bo disturbed by his interview with 
Lord Belus, that he scarcely knew which way to 
turn. After crossing the stone bridge, he kept 
along the path that threaded the brink of the 
stream, unconscious where it was leading him, 
and so troubled with thought, that he saw 
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4 nothing ff the beautiful growth of ferns and 
wild flowers trampled under his feet 

But a distant view of the rustic pavillion came 
upon him, with a shock of remembrance. The 
lost time he had visited that pretty building, 
Stella Winchester had greeted him, from the 
balcony, and, he had been told since, that Delia 
Fitch, hidden somewhere in the undergrowth, 
had watched them, jealously, as their hands 
clasped over the railing. 

Now Delia was dead. In her reckless jealousy, 
perhaps, thrown away her young life, because of 
his homage to this other fair girl, to whom his 
whole being had gone forth in passionate devotion. 
Keath stood still, in a curve of the path, resolved 
to avoid that fetal spot, when he saw a flutter of 
female garments through the green of the leaves, 
and knew that Stella was coming down the foot¬ 
path which he had hesitated to follow. She was 
walking, very slowly, with her head bent, and 
her hands felling listlessly downward. 

Keath waited. It seemed an age to him since 
he had parted with her, in the shadows of the 
park, before all this trouble came upon him—an 
age, yet less than two days had intervened, days 
filled with such strange things, such tragedies, 
as shock the memory through a whole lifetime. 

Stella was close to him, when she lifted her 
eyes, and saw Keath standing there, so changed 
—so sorrowful of countenance—that she would 
hardly have recognized him for the joyous young 
fellow who had parted with her, only two days 
before, but for the sad events which had plunged 
so many into grief. Seeing him, she came for¬ 
ward, with both hands extended, and a faint 
smile on her lips. 

“ Oh, Keath, it is such happiness to meet you— 
cuch a comfort, I meant to say—for how can any 
of ns ever be happy again, now that he is gone ?” 

Keath took the two fair hands she held out to 
him, and kissed them, reverently. 

“ Oh, Stella—oh, Miss Winchester, this is the 
first bright moment that I have known since we 
parted, only a little while ago—yet so long—so 
long.’* 

“Oh, Keath, how pale you look—how more 
than sad—my heart aches for you.” 

“ It may well ache, my beloved—do not check 
me; I must say this once more, though we never, 
never, meet again.” 

“ Never meet again ! Oh, Keath, how wildly 
you talk! What is there in the wide world that 
can prevent our meeting, if we wish it?” 

“ I cannot tell. God help me! it is impossible 
for to say one moment what may come jhe next. 

I do not know where to turn—how to act. Oh ! j 
Stella, Stella, it may be that, in doing right, I j 


shall drag your sweet name down to the dust. 

I would rather die than that.” 

The girl took his hand in hers, and pressed 
her lips upon it, in a sweet outburst of sympathy. 

“ Nothing that you can find best to say or do 
can ever harm me, Keath. Do not think of that 
one moment. I. oould bear anything—almost 
death itself—if it came from you, and because of 
your love for me.” 

“ My poor girl-my angeL Oh! Stella, Stella, 
this is the only bit of heaven left to me—must I 
give it up.” 

She lifted her sweet eyes to his fece, and smiled. 

“ He—my guardian—consented that we should 
love each other—it was his wish—his last wish, 
perhaps. Who then shall prevent it?” 

“ Ah! my poor darling, you do not know.” 

“Do not know, Keath; but this I do know. 
There is not power enough in England to separate 
us so long as we love each other. This may seem 
bold and forward, but yon are in trouble, and I 
cannot help it.” 

The girl spoke with enthusiasm, but it foiled 
to inspire Keath Winters. He knew the obstacles 
that would henceforward lie in his path, and her 
very hopefulness filled him with gloom. 

“With my guardian’s sanction, who shall say 
that I may not be free to choose for myself? No 
other person has authority over me,” Stella con¬ 
tinued, following her own line of thought. “ The 
people are out yet. He will be found, and 
then—” 

“ Oh, Stella, Stella, he is found !” 

The girl’s fece took one flash of joy, then 
clouded over suddenly; for she was looking on 
Keath’s face, and saw that there was no hope in 
the news. 

“ He is found ?” she faltered. “ How ?” 

“ He is lying dead, down yonder, in the old 
keep!” 

“Lying dead—our friend, our only friend— 
where was he found?”. 

Keath forced himself to explain. 

When felly assured of the calamity that had • 
befallen them, Stella was overwhelmed. In the 
hopefulness of youth, she had refused to believe 
that any real harm could have reached her guar¬ 
dian, and the oertainty that she would never see 
him more came upon her with terrible force. 

“ Tell me, tell me, Keath; I have not seeh you 
for a single moment since we parted, that night— 
tell me how Lord Colgate came to his death.” 

“ I cannot tell. I abandoned him to his fete 
on the wharf—I, who should have died rather 
than leave him to the chance of accident for a 
single moment. 

Stella looked at Keath earnestly. 
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44 You were not -with him—I know that. Who remember this. Till the breath leaves my body, 
was?” j; I shall love you.” 

44 Do not ask me. I may be doing harm.” The girl smiled. With that sweet assurance, 

44 He was kinder to me than any person that how could she give herself up entirely to 
ever lived.” : unhappiness? Thus the two parted, and slowly 

44 But with all his kindness, a proud man, as wandered away from each other. One keeping the 
the father was before him—one who would have course of the stream that led him through the wil- 
felt a stain upon the old name as something worse derness, not oaring where he went, so long as the 
than death.” solitude was deep enough; the young lady moving 

44 Ah, Keath, who would not? The grand old toward the modern portion of Trevylan. There 
name that has descended so many, many years she found Lady Colgate, walking up and down 
without a shadow of reproach.” the great front terrace, her black garments con- 

44 True, true. What am I compared to that ?” trusting in weird effect with the glow of roses that 
44 You speak low—I did not hear you, Keath.” wreathed themselves in clusters around the balus- 
44 That is because I have not courage to tellj trades, and showered their leaves to the turf below, 
you that this great calamity has swept away all whenever a gust from the storm swept over them, 
the wild, sweet hopes that my benefactor encour- Tw'o royal peacocks gave the gorgeous splendor 
aged and fostered, when it was made known to of their plumage to the fitful sunshine that was 
him that I dared to love you. Now all is over.” chasing back the clouds. One, perched on a great 
44 Keath 1” stone vase, croaked out his delight that the tem- 

44 1 dare not claim anything but your com- pest had subsided, and pecked at the wet flowers 
passion.” that overran the vase, with such vigorous delight, 

44 Compassion from me? Have I not said that that he sometimes tore them up by the roots, 
no power on earth oould part us ?” The other moved to and fro on the terrace, 

44 Not even disgrace, Stella?” sweeping the marble pavement with his half- 

44 Disgrace?” repeated the girl, smiling in dis- spread train, with the dignity of a monarch 
dam of the words. 44 That can never reach you. taking the air. This strange creature seemed to 
I would as soon connect dishonor with a he measuring his pace with that of the lady, for 
Stamford!” a time; but seeing Stella Winchester as she came 

44 The honor of a fisherman’s son does not up the terrace, his feathers fluttered into a half¬ 
count for much; that of a Stamford should be moon, and he went forward to meet her, croaking 
immortal, as the man who lies down yonder a friendly welcome. She paused a moment to 
would have kept it. Stella, I could not save Lord smooth his beautiful crest with her hand, while 
Colgate’s life, but there is something left that I her eyes were turned on the lady moving slowly 
can do.” among all those bright things, like a cloud. 

44 Keath, Keath, you frighten me! There is! All at once, the lady seemed to become conscious 
something on your mind that threatens peril to of her presence, and came toward her. 
our love.” 44 You have been out. You do not know what 

44 Peril, dear one ? if it were only that some ties in the old keep—a sad, weary sight it is for 
ray of hope might be left; but now there is a ii of ns. It is hard that I should be the first to 
nothing left for us but an eternal parting.” tell you—but—” 

The young man held out his arms, as he spoke,: “ I know, I know,” answered Stella, with tears 

and seemed as if he would have drawn that in her eyes. 44 The best friend I ever had is dead.” 
•pale young creature to his heart, in the madness “ No, you must not say that. The loss will 
of its great love. fall terribly on the whole household, but less 

44 Not in farewell, but because he gave us to upon you than others. You who are so beloved 
each other, and, though an angel in heaven, will by every one.” 

yet watch over us,” she said, yielding herself to The lady held out her hand, as she said this, 
that half-offered embraoe. For one moment, her and took that of Stella, fixing her large, wild 
head rested on his bosom, her arms trembled eyes on the girl, as if her thoughts were some- 
around him, and her lips gave back his sorrowful where else, and her words spoken at random. A 
kisses. footstep coming up the great stone steps made 

44 To-morrow, I shall see you again,” she said, her start, and clasp the little hand in hers, with 
looking wistfully into his face. 44 You will not fingers that seemed turning to ice. 
forget that.” “It is my son,” she said. 44 Go, now. It is 

44 God only knows what may happen, to- my son—go, now—go.” 
morrow,” he answered; 44 but come what may, [to be continued.]. 
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BY HELEN J. 

He came into the great farm kitchen, after 
stamping the snow from his boots, and sat down, 
dejectedly. 

“ It is all over,” he said. “ I can’t borrow the 
money; and the mortgage will be foreclosed.” 

“When is it to be?” asked his wife, in a 
choked voice. 

“ In about a month. God help us I” He 
looked wearily around the room, and added, “ It 
is not a very luxurious home, but it is a comfort¬ 
able one. Our children were born here; our 
little May died here. To have to give it up, 
after all these years—is—is—hard.” 

Mrs. Howard came, and laid her hand softly 
on her husband’s shoulder; but when she tried 
to speak, she could.not for her tears. 

“For twenty years, wife,” he said, “you and 
I have worked, from morning till night; we 
have' pinched and saved; we have denied our¬ 
selves and children continuously. None of our 
earnings have gone in riotous living. We hoped 
that when we reached middle-age, we might have 
a house of our own over our heads. We would 
have had it, too,” he added, catching his breath, 
“if it hadn’t been for draining those meadows, 
and for the fire that burnt down the barn, so 
soon after. To pay for these, I had to put the 
mortgage on the farm—” 

“Yes, I know, James,” interrupting. 

“ Since then, we have pinched more than ever,; 
and worked harder and harder.” 

“ God knows we have.” 

“ And if we could only get time, we might yet 
struggle through. But everything seems to be 
against us. The times are the hardest known in 
all my life, and the farm, I am told, will not 
bring more than the mortgage, which is just half 
what it cost us.” 

“ Yet it was never in better condition, never 
really more valuable.” 

“ I don’t want to speak hardly of Mr. Jones, 
who holds the mortgage,” said Mr. Howard, ; 
after a pause, “but everybody says his father ; 
got rich before him, by lending money on farms, 
when prices were high, and foreclosing, when 
prices were low. What the father did, the son 
is doing. It may be right, but I can’t see it.” 

“And how are we to live?” said the wife, 
hesitatingly. 

“ I shall have to go out as a common form; 


MACKINTOSH. 

> hand. We’ll find some sort of a hovel, I suppose, 
| to take refuge in.” 

“ If it wasn’t for the children, I shouldn’t 
care,” said the wife; and then she broke down, 
and sobbed wildly. 

“Let us hope till the last,” answered the 
husband, soothingly. “ Cheer up, dear. It is 
always darkest just before the dawn.” And he 
drew her to him, and kissed her tenderly. 

But, alas! the dawn never came for them. 
What James Howard had foreseen occurred only 
too soon. The few friends he possessed were, 
like himself, comparatively poor, and unable to 
; assist him. Many of them, indeed, were strai¬ 
tened themselves, and even threatened with 
foreclosure. The day of the sale arrived, there¬ 
fore, without any provision to meet the claim. 

It was a bitter, wintry morning, one of the 
coldest of the year, and very few persons, conse¬ 
quently, were present at the vendu. There was 
no bidder but the agent of Mr. Jones, who get 
the property, as he had expected and designed, 
for the amount of the mortgage. 

When it was all over, and the few household 
goods, which the law allowed the debtor to keep, 
had been packed in a cart, that one of the 
neighbors lent for the purpose, the exiled family 
took their way to their new habitation. This 
was an old log hut, filled in with clay, which had 
been built many years before, and having 
remained without a tenant for nearly half a 
generation, was now in the last stages of dilapi¬ 
dation. With his own unassisted labor, James 
Howard had patched this rude hut up. But the 
wind drove through its cracks and crannies, 
whenever there was a gale; and the roof leaked 
in every rain. 

“ I'm afraid, wife, it will go hard with the 
Howards,” said Mr. Brown, a kind-hearted 
neighbor. “The wife is not very strong, and 
she can’t do much at taking in washing, which, 
you say, is what she proposes to do. We must 
help them all we can; I only wish we could do 
more. I never think of the way in which Mr. 
Jones has treated them, without recalling what 
the Bible says about those who add acre to acre, 
and field to field, unrighteously. If ever a man 
ground the faces of the poor, it is James Jones, • 
Esquire, as he calls himself.” 

The unaccustomed life soon told on Mrs. 
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IN THE FIRELIGHT. 


Howard, as the Bakers had foreseen. She caught 
a severe cold, one bitter day, and was taken 
down with inflammatory rheumatism. Her hus¬ 
band’s nights were now spent in nursing, as his 
days were in toil; he got no rest, or but little; 
and finally he, too, fell ill. Then one of the 
children was seized with diptheria, the result, 
the doctor said, principally of want of nourish¬ 
ment. But for the aid given by the neighbors, 
the whole family would have starved. Before 
the spring hod come, the mother was in her 
grave; and two little mounds in the churchyard, 
one on each side of her, told the brief story of 
the fate of two of her darlings. 

James Howard stood by the graves, when the 
last one was being filled in, and said to himself, 
with dry eyes, for he could no longer weep, 
“Thank God, they are at rest, never more to 
know cold, or hunger, or pain, or despair!” 
Then he turned away, with set face, to take up 
the burden of life, a heart-broken man. 

Meantime, Mr. Jones grows richer and richer. 
He is foreclosing everywhere, and getting farms 
at half-price, intending to hold them, till better 
times, as he says, and so double his fortune; 


“nothing like seeing ahead,” as his phrase is. 
He is a prominent man in the great city to which he 
has removed. He even affects to be a philanthro¬ 
pist. He never, indeed, gives money in secret. 
But if the names of the donors are to be published 
in the newspapers, he comes forward promptly. 

It was only the other day, that Mr. Brown, 
reading his county newspaper, came across the 
following paragraph: 

“We understand that our former fellow citizen, 
James Jones, Esq., now a resident of New York, 
has just given five thousand dollars,” etc., etc. 
Then it added, “Such generosity bespeaks the 
noblest of hearts,” etc., etc. 

Mr. Brown laid down the paper, pushed his 
spectacles up on his forehead, and looked across 
at his wife. 

“And that is the justice of the world,” he 
said. 

Mrs. Brown, a mild, meek woman, whose face 
showed that she had passed through trials, but 
had come out conqueror, answered: 

“ God reigns, my dear. Vengeance is His, He 
has said, and He will repay. The end is not 
yet.” 


IN THE FIRELIGHT. 

BT FANNY DRISCOLL. 


All gone to the opera, pussy, but me; 

All alone are wo. In this rambling old house. 
Afraid? Oh, not I! Come, sit on my lcnee, 

And toll mo your dreams of dog and mouse. 

Do you hear the wind ? How it sobs and grieves, 
And the rain fells down on the moss-grown eaves I 


Do you see any pictures, there in the fire, 

Pussy, my dear, with your solemn eyes; 
Pictures of river, and castle, and spire, 

Or only of milk, and a mouse’s surprise? 

I see, oh, pussy 1 soft eyes of brown, 

And a brow that is royal enough for a crow n. 

I see a smile that is sweet and rare, 

A hand that is gentle, and strong, and true, 

I see a summer-tide Bwift and fair, 

With golden sunshine and skies of blue. 

Oh l what shall I do with the long, long years? 
Pussy, forgive me 1 Ton don’t like tears. 

The firelight flickers on picture and wall, 

On book-case, and bracket, and statue white— 
Have you, pussy, forgotten a dance and a ball 


That happened a year ago tonight? 

One little year. How the seasons bring 
Changes that only blight and sting t 

“ Sorrow Is sorrow”—ah, yes—“ to the old. 

But despair to the young,” oh, pussy I I’ve read. 
Perhaps if these curls wero gray and not gold, 

I wouldn’t be wishing, to-night, I wero dead. 
Not twenty as yet, and all love o’er, 

Oh, pussy, pussy, forevermore I 

There, there 1 my pussy, no more, more tears: 

Let’s have a romp in the firelight’s glow; 

Other heart’s have beat cm, and thro’ the years, 
When love and faith were all lying low; 
Mayhap in soothing another’s pain, 

Wo forget our own. Just hear the rain! 

But to-morrow, I doubt not, the sun will shine, 
And the clouds be only a dream of night 
Why should wo cherish a woe divine? 

Let us hide it away from the sun and light 
Forgetting one’s self is hard, I fear, 

Bat we'll each try bravely, pussy, my dear. 

Let us say “ good-bye” to the dreams of the past, 
And, pussy, my comfort, oh! never dare toll 
Of the chat that has made these hours fly fast 
And one more run—oh, there is the bell 1 
Eternal secrecy, pussy, now swear t 
I hoar them laughing there, out on the stair. 


Let ns turn off the gas, and sit on the rag; 

How the firelight brightens the long old room 
With its scarlet fancies! Puss, are you snug? 

You know in one’s youth one should never know gloom, 
That is what mamma told me to-day. 

When I sighed and forgot one should always be gay. 
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BT lHIil H. MAT. 


No. 1 is a very good design for a morning- : if something warmer is required. The front is 
dress of white nainsook, India linen, or cashmere,j, formed of plaits and insertion, edged with a 


No. 1. ' No. 2. 

ruffle or knife-plaiting. The bottom of the skirt! dress is cut to fit the figure, but not quite tight, 
has a box-plaited flounce six inches deep. The ! There is a little shoulder-cape, which is separate, 
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EVEEY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


and can be worn at pleasure. It is trimmed 
with insertion and edging, as are also the cuffs. 
The pockets are trimmed with plaited ruffles. 

No. 2 is a very pretty model for making up a 
house or dinner-dress of muslin or <*crue batiste. 



No. 3. 


The skirt has a demi-train, and is bordered by a 
box-plaited flounce six inches deep, edged with 
Russian or Breton lace. The polonaise has a 
simulated vest, edged with the lace, buttoning on 
the right side* the left side is trimmed with 
buttons to match. The apron-front is draped in 


> deep plaits, and looped in pouffs at the back: 

• this is also bordered with the lace. Bows of 
narrow satin ribbon of a contrasting color orna- 

; ment the front and sides, or bows made of three 
j colors are very effective upon white or neutral 
1 colored goods. Say cardinal red, or maroon, 
| pale blue and beige, or wood-color. Ribbons less 
} than an inch wide, or not more, are most used 
« when in combination. A deep collar, and coat 

• sleeves with close cuff, trimmed to match. 



No. 4—A 


Twelve to fourteen yards of muslin, twelve to 
; fifteen yards of lace, six yards each, or ribbon 
will be required. 

) No. 3 is a very simple model for a short 
: costume for seaside or country, suitable for light 
; woolen materials, or for wash goods. It has, 
: first, a round, short skirt, with a deep kilted 
; flounce. Over this a polonaise with the skirt 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 
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turned up, washerwoman fashion, and trimmed | 
with two rows of Hamburg edging, Russian or j 
Torchon lace, as seen in the design. The lace is \ 
put on full down the front, and falls in a jabot. ! 
Turn-over collar. Coat sleeves, with deep cuffj 
trimmed to match. Bows made of narrow ribbon j 
in long loops and ends, finish the cuffs, collar, | 
and tie the polonaise at the back. From ten to j 
fifteen yards of material, and ten to twelve yards j 
of lace, will be required. Torchon and Russian 
laces can be bought for twenty-five cents, and 
less, per yard. 


No. 5 is for a child of one to two years. We 
have here a dress of white French nainsook, with 


. No. 6. 

an embroidered insertion, either white or done 
in colored cottons, red or dark blue. If done in 
colors, the embroidery is done in cross-stitch on 
canvas, and the threads drawn out. The neck is 
square, and the sleeves short; but a high neck 
yoke and long sleeves are easily added to this 
model. 


No. 4—B. 


No. 4.—A and B. We give the front of a 
costume for washing material, also the back of 
the paletot to be worn with it. The materials 
are checked cambric, and batiste trimmings of a 
lighter color.' The dress itself is cut as a 
princess polonaise, forming a long tunic at the 
back, where it is fastened with a drawing-string. 
The skirt is bordered with a knife-plaiting of the 
batiste. Sleeves of same material. Both front and 
back have a plaited piece of the batiste insertion. 
The pocket, collars, and edge of the paletot are 
all bordered with a knife-plaiting to matoh. Ten 
yards of checked, cambric, and four yards of 
batiste or plain cambric for trimming, will be 
required. 

Vol. LXXVI.—10. 


No. 6. 

No. 6 is the back and front of a blouse-pinafore, 
a most usefhl article of dress for a little girl of 
from two to four years. It is made of cambric, 
fine linen, or plain nainsook, and trimmed with 
a narrow Hamburg edging or Torchon lace. 
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( 



No. 7 is for a young miss of from twelve to 
fourteen years; a model for a costume of bunting 
or flannel for the seaside. It has one skirt, with, 


No. 7. | 

first, a kilted flounce. Over this the drapery is 
arranged according to the illustration. A double- 
breasted jacket, with coat-tail back, is worn over \ 
a vest of striped material corresponding in color j 
to the material of the dress. The same trims 
the turn-down collar, cuffs, and edges the jacket. 5 
No. 8 is for a child of three; the front and 
back of a piqu£ paletot. The trimming consists 
of Hamburg trimming and fancy braid. The 
pockets, cuffs and collar correspond. A very 
good model also for flannel or light cloth. A 


colored flannel, trimmed with the white em¬ 



broidery or coarse Russian lace, would be very 
effective and inexpensive. 


Patterns ok our Every-Drwssea, or for the costumes In 
our colored fashion plate, or for our Children's dresses, 
paletot, etc., may be had on application by letter enclosing 
price of pattern, of Mrs. M. A. Jones, Importer and Designer 
of Paper Patterns, No. 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 

We also call particular attention to a beautiful line of 
Patterns for Ladies and Children furnished by her, and for 
which there is not space in this book. All patterns are put 
together and styles of trimming sent without extra charge. 
We give list of prices for a few principal patterns. 

Watteau Wrapper, 60 cts. Talmas,.35 cts. 

Princess Dress, . 60 ** Waterprooft, .... 35 M 

Polonaise, . . . 60 “ Wrappers, ... 35 M 

Trimmed Skirt, . 60 “ Children’s Dresses, plain, 25 M 

Basques, .... 36 “ Combination Suita, . . 36 M 

Coats,.36 “ Boys’ Suit Patterns, 25 to 50 “ 

Cut-aways, . . . 36 ** Underwear, . . 20 and 26 M 

Over-Skirts,... 35 “ Good-fitting shirt patterns, 50 “ 

For shirt pattern, send sise of Neck, Yoke and Sleeve. 
Measure for Ladies: Bust, Waist, length of Back from neck 
to waist For Children: length from neck to bottom of skirt 
front, also age and whether large or Bmall. Also a new and 
very complete Drees Chart, with all the latest improvements 
for modem styles. Fully taught #6.00. Without instruc¬ 
tions, #1.25. Any questions about material or trimming cheer¬ 
fully answered. In sending orders, please send address 
plainly written, with county and state, to Mrs. M. A. Jones, 
28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DESIGN IN SATIN AND FEATHER-STITCH. 


BY MBS. 

In the front of this number, we give a design 
in satin and feather-stitch, to be embroidered on 
flannel or merino. This pretty design is suitable 
for an infant’s cloak; in that case, it should be 
done with embroidery silk, upon merino or cash- 
mere. The border alone, could be used for 
flannel skirts, trimming for breakfast-sacque, 
etc., etc. For the latter, use colored flannel, 
and two or three colors of silk, to carry out the 


JANE WEAYEB. 

design; say light blue for the daisies, with yel¬ 
low centres, sage-green for stems and leaves, a 
light green for the branches, and put in the fern 
leaves with brown, or very dark green. The 
tiny stars do in pale yellow, for the centres and 
the long, radiating stitches in pale blue. Button¬ 
hole the edge in pale blue. This same design 
may be used for embroidery on muslin, done in 
fine French working-cotton. 
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MATINEE OF CASHMERE. (WITH SUPPLEMENT.) 

BY EMILY H. MAY. 



We give, here, an illustration of a new and No. IV.— Vest. 

stylish article oalled a Matinfe, and which may be No. V.— Sleeve. 

made of either cashmere or flannel. Folded in The parts are to be adjusted by the notches 

with this number, is a Supplement, on which are and letters. Trim with Breton lace plaited or 
given patterns (fUll-size), for the various parts of Russian lace put on plain. Large buttons of 
which it is made, five in number, viz.: iridescent pearl or artistic gilt complete the 

No. I.— Back. garniture. Three and a-half yards of cashmere, 

No. II.— Side-Back. and six yards of Russian lace, or double the 

No. III.— Front. quantity of Breton, to allow for the plaiting. 
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WAX FLOWERS. No. 8. 


BT MRS. K. 


S. L. THOMPSON. 


THE CARNATION PINK. 

Materials .—One cutting-pin; one bunch fuchsia 
stamens; one bottle carmine paint; one package 
single white, and one package very light green 
wax; three or four pieces green spool wire, cut 
about three inches long. Arrange the stem exactly 


as you arranged the fbchsia stems. Then out of 



Fig. l. 



Fig. & 


the white wax cut about twenty pieoes the sice and 
shape of Fig. 1. Rub these on both sides with oar- 
mine paint, but do not put the paint any farther 
down than the straight line drawn across the bot¬ 
tom of the figure. Then roll these pieces with the 
glass head of the pin (do not dip in water, as the 
paint prevents sticking,) so that the notched points 
(160) 


will turn out a little. Arrange in rows; putting 
each row on the stem a little lower until the pink 
is large and foil. Finish off with a calyx of light 
green wax. Closed buds may be made, leaving 
out the stamens, and covering the outside with 
light green wax. Figure 2 represents a bunch 
of pinks, buds and leaves. 
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FOLDING CHAIR. 

BY MBS. JAN! WEAVBB. 



This style of chair is always improved with a < should oorrespond with the embroidery in oolor. 
band of embroidery, the material of which may The seat of the model is of blue cloth, and the 
be Java canvas, ticking, or crash. The tassels \ band ot embroidery is worked in colors. 


EMBROIDERY DESIGN FOR APRONS, SACQUES, Etc. 

BY MBS. JANE WBAT1B. 



TRIMMING FOR BATHING DRESSES. 


It has become the fashion to embroider bathing 
costumes when they are made of*white or light- 
colored flannel. The design, here given, is 
carried out in coarse fleecy wool of any bright 
hue, such as scarlet, blue, etc., etc. 
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TRIMMING, EMBROIDERIES, Etc., Etc 


BY UBS. JANE WEAVER 



We give, here, three illustrations. The first is j The next is a design for embroidery on flannel 
a new style of trimming for the skirt of a dress. | petticoat. The last is in white embroidery. 


COVER FOR MUSIC ROLL. 



Make of kid, cashmere, felt or crash; line 
neatly with dark silk; bind the edges with silk 
galloon. We give the detail of the border, full 
size, which is worked on velvet ribbon, edged 


with a lace braid, and worked in different colored 
silks. Silk cord forms the handles. We give a 
design for the border, full size. See it, engraved, 

; above. 





i umwi 


TRIMMING FOR WASHING DRESSES. 



This trimming is composed of a band of blue j with dark blue and white embroidery cottons. It 
linen, embroidered in long and chain-stitches j is just in season for summer dresses. 
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The foundation is white cloth, and the edges bine silk, the French knots in gold silk, the 
are pinked out; the flowers are embroidered with connecting leaves in shades of green silks. 


Two galons, the first in chain-stitch, the other in < We also give an engraving of a palm, which 
herring-bone and feather stitches. These galons j may be used on waistcoats, cloaks, children’s 
are very suitable for trimming children’s frocks, f frocks, etc., etc. This will look very effective, 
etc. They are worked on canvas braid, and \ carried out in floss silks of various shades, at the 
ingrain red cotton is used for the fancy stitches. \ taste of the worker. 


We give, above, two pretty designs to be > The daisies and also the brown grasses are 
worked on the stripes of an Afghan. One is of worked alternately. Any stitch may be used in 
corn-flowers, wheat and oats; the other is of! working these patterns, according to the taste of 
daisies and brown grasses. The corn-flowers, it 1 the worker. The leaves should be shaded with 
will be seen, come between every spray of wheat tea-green. The flowers and grasses are to be 
and oats. i done in natural colors. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Archery For Ladies. —Croquet and lawn-tennis still 
continue, we are glad to say, more or lees popular. We say 
u glad to say,’* because any amusement, that is carried on in 
the open air, and that requires exercise of the body, Is to be 
oncour&ged. Health and beauty—and beauty of the truest 
type—are the results of such amusements, at least, when 
indulged in with moderation. 

But there is one recreation, especially fitted for ladies, 
which is to be recommended even more than lawn-tennis or 
croquet; for while it is equally conducive to health, it is very 
much more graceful. We allude to archery. Shooting with 
the bow, as we are all aware, was universal, in England, 
before the discovery of fire-arms. Every citizen was trained, 
from youth, to it; the bow became, as a weapon, the terror 
of other nations; Agincourt, Crecy, and many another 
battle-field, was won, not by mailed knights, but by the 
sturdy yeomanry of England, with their “ flights of arrows.'* 
What could be done with the bow, in skilful hands, is told 
in many an ancient ballad. Sir Walter Soott, in his won¬ 
derful romance of “ Ivanhoe,” has made the bow immortal. 

We are pleased to note, therefore, that archery clube for 
ladies are springing up, in a good many places. We hope 
that they will extend everywhere. Ladies, in the “ olden 
time," practiced archery quite generally. Margaret, the 
daughter of Henry VII. shot a buck in Alnwick Park, 
^ with a bow; and Queen Elizabeth, during a visit to Lord 
Montacute, killed three or four deer. Roger Ascham, the 
t utor of Lady Jane Grey, wrote a treatise on archery, and 
maintained that it was the most graceful of all amusements 
for ladles. The bow, he said, should be raised gradually 
by the left hand, at the same time that the string is raised 
by the right, and when the arrow is drawn about two-thirds 
of its length, the neck of it should be brought close to the 
right ear, and the aim taken. A guard of buckskin, or 
other stiff material, should be worn on the left arm, to 
prevent any folds which might impede the bow-string when 
loosed from the hand. 

To teach archery, by an article like this, is, however, 
impossible; it is only practice that will bring perfection- 
We may say, nevertheless, that, in choosing your bow, get 
one that you can easily pull at first, and change it for a 
stronger one as you become more expert. Never shoot with ; 
another person's bow, as the strength of all differ, and you 
might have an accident with it, which would be as annoy- 
ing to you as to the owner. Be careful, also, to keep the ; 
bow-string from untwisting or getting ravelled, and do not j 
shoot alone, because you will probably shoot carelessly. To > 
join an archery club adds to the excitement of the pursuit, 
and, therefore, try and establish one, if there is none In your 
neighborhood. Prizes are generally given by archery clubs, 
as they stimulate to exertion: one for the arrow first in or 
near goal, and the second for the number of shots on the ; 
target. Archery implements of all kinds, we may add, can 
be purchased In almost any considerable city. 

It Coots No More to have a stylish dress than one that is 
not stylish. Consult the patterns In “Peterson," and you 
will have the latest designs by Worth, Pingfit, etc., instead ; 
of the outlandish costumes of second-rate Philadelphia and j 
New York dress-makers, which you see in other lady’s s 
magazines. i 
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( Mrs. Burnett's New Novelet. —This copy-righted nove¬ 
let is, as our readers have already discovered, a charming 
love story, fit to rank with “ Theo," “ Pretty Polly Pember¬ 
ton," “ Kathleen," and others which have appeared in these 
; pages. Nobody writes a love story, we may say, as well as 
Mrs. Burnett. Stories of this kind are too often mawkishly 
; sentimental, or improbable in incident, or both; but this 
! author knows how to appeal to the heart, and to describe 
; the master-passion, love, and yet be natural through it all. 

| Some of her heroines, notably Kathleen and Theo, are 
- among the loveliest in fiction. Mrs. Bnrnett can depict 
: tragedy, too, as well. Her “Bebee,” “The Tide on the 
I Mooning Bar," “Jarl’a Daughter," eta, etc., published in 
j; this magazine, are examples. Very few writers unite two 
; such opposite qualities. It was in this magazine that Mrs. 

! Burnett, then Miss Frances Hodgson, made her first appear- 
;l anoe. We predict for her a constantly increasing ffcme. In 
; “Miss Defarge," there is some unusually delicate character 
drawing, as our readers will discover, before they have fln- 
' ished its perusal. 

How to Dress With Taste.— Very few persona possess 
an innate perception of the beautiful, while all may dress 
in taste by the observance of certain laws of Nature. Thus, 
sky-blue is becoming to fair persons because it contrasts 
agreeably with the orange in their complexion. Light 
green is also becoming, particularly to fair complexions 
utterly devoid of color, because it adds the rose tint 
altogether wanting. Red and yellow are becoming to dark, 
fresh colored complexions, the yellow by contrast, the red 
by harmony. Violet, dark green, and pink are more limited 
in their adaptability, and require to be brought Into juxtaposi¬ 
tion with the complexion before a decision can be arrived 
at, as there may be a tone in the complexion that will 
neither harmonize nor contrast favorably. Then, again, 
there are gradations in these—some that are not becoming, 
if placed in direct contrast with the skin, would, with a line 
of white or black intervening, have a most excellent effect 

Beautiful Homes. —Let your home, large or small, be 
kept for the benefit of those who live in it Warmth and 
light are better than fine furniture, and good beds are 
better than fine bedsteads. If there is plenty of money, 
one may have all these good and comfortable things with all 
possible beautiful surroundings. If not, a woman with 
taste, industry, and ingenuity, and with her heart in the 
matter, can make almost any place cheery. The more 
tasteful, the more beautiful your home can be made, the 
better always for those around you and for the friends dear 
to them and you—not for show, not for display; those 
degrade the mind and the habits. 

Subscribers often ask Questions, and desire answers in 
the magazine. We would prefer, in all cases, that the 
writers should send their address, for, unless the question Is 
of general interest, we would rather reply by letter. Our 
space, otherwise, is too valuable. 

“ Ahead of All." —The Northern (0.) Journal say, “ Peter¬ 
son is received, and, as usual, is ahead of all other *; it is 
bright, entertaining, and replete with the lastest fashion 
intelligence.” We have hundreds of similar notices from 
newspapers all over the country. 
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A Good Tin To Sumckibb. —A now volume began with story Is thoroughly dramatic, fall of passionate interest, and 
the last number, aflbrdlng an excellent opportunity to ' yet never violates the probabilities. The author shows, in 
subscribe. The uniTeraal testimony of the newspapers Is j her treatment of it, how incidents that may happen in every 
that no other magaslne of its kind unites so many different J day life, in a quiet. New England village, may yet involve 
merits, or gives so much, for so little money, as u Peterson.** j the deepest and saddest of tragedies. The characters, too, 


To clubs onr prices are especially tempting. Thus, at $1.03)4 
each, we send four copies for one year, and an extra copy as 
premium, to the person getting up the club; or flue copies, 
at $1.60 each, and both an extra copy of the magnetos, and 


are more real thau usual. They are, at any rate, human, 
flesh-aud-blood people, and not analytical results, put to* 
gether like iuomuc work. Mrs. Fleming, the scheming, 
worldly, pitiless, yet conventionally “pattern” mother is 


a oopy of “Christ Btssling Little Children,'* as premiums; ^ drawn to the life; we have all met such women; we have 


all postage free. Or six copies, at $LfiO each, and an extra 
oopy as premium for getting up the club; or seven oopies, 
at $1.50 each, and both an extra oopy of the oopy of the 
magazine, and a oopy of u Christ Blessing Little Children,** 
as premiums; all postage free. Or we will send, instead of 
M Christ Blessing Little Children,** any other of our premium 
plates, if prepared, or either the “Gems of Art,** or the 
“Pictorial Annual.** We ecm tUtt tuppty ta *uttmbersfrom 
January^ to tLjee who wish their subscriptions to begtyi with 
the first of the year. Send for a specimen, and get np a 


all shuddered at the sacrifices they make of their daughters* 
hearts and happiness. Bo bee Is both original and effective 
•—loveable in spite of all her weakness, or rather, porhaps, 
because of it Clare is the true heroine of the book, how¬ 
ever: a very noble character, even with some foulis. In 
different ways, Fletcher, Max and Paul are capital portrai- 
turee; the first two, probably, Are more common types than 
the last The volume is neatly printed. 

Mitt Margery's Motet. By Robert 0. Meyers. 1 to/., 12 mo. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson A Brothers —There is a tender 
grace In this writer’s stories, which places him, In that respect, 
at least flu- above most other cotemporary novelists. He 
has also the same honest sympathy with his follow beings, 
which characterized Dickens, and had much to do with, 
the latter*s popularity. This novel Is a love-story, quite 
original In its treatment It is told with a simple beauty, 
and, in parts, with a delicate pathos, that ranks it far 
above the ordinary melo-dramatic tales of the day. The 
volamo is published in handsome style, to match the novels 
of Henry Grfville. 

Under the Willows; or, The Three Countesses. By Mrt. 
Elisabeth Van Loon. 1 to/., 12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson A Brothers .—This is by the author of “A Heart 
Twico Won,” “ The Shadow of Hampton Mead,” and other 
popular novels by a well-known Southern lady. The 
characters of the story are mostly American, but tho scene 
is not confined entirely to this country; on the contrary, it 
shifts to France and Italy; and the incidents occur in such 
rapid succession, that the interest of the story never flags. 
The strong point of this author is the faculty of mixing 
reality and romance in a way that absorbs the reader's 
attention from the first 

How to Grow Handeome. By D. H. Jaeqnet. New Edition. 
1 sot, 12mo. New York: 8. R. Welle A Cb.—This is a treatise 


Vasxs for Flowbrs may be made of common porter or 
other bottles, by washing and covering them with scrap 
pictures, adding narrow strips of gold paper round the top 
and base, and varnishing the whole. Ivy, drooping ferns, 
or grasses can then be planted in them, so that the pictures 
form the background to the greenery. From salad-oil 
bottles, remove the straw work, and then cover with two 
easts of black paint, on which paste scrap pictures of roses 
and butterflies, varnish well, and tie bows of ribbon round 
the neck. Oommon flower pots may be covered with black 
silhouettes, and varnished and suspended by cords, and then 
flowers planted. At very little expense, very beautifat 
effects may thus be produced. 

Fos a Carriaok-Ruo, oolored sheeting looks very well 
with a large monogram worked in the centre, and a spray 
of flowers in each corner. Brown holland, bound with dark 
blue or red braid, and worked all in either one or the other 
color, looks well. Also holland with chintz flowers,arranged 
all round and nppllqufi on. It also looks well to work 
a design of flowers and leaves on a broad band of dark blue, 
green, or red, and stitch this on to a holland or sheeting 
carriage-cloth, adding long stitches on either side of the 
band of thread the same color. They should be long \ on Physical Perfection, and the philosophy of Human Beauty, 
“ spike/” stitches, which are effective, and also quickly j showing how to acquire and retaiu bodily symmetry, health 
done. s and vigor. Tho author is already favorably known by his 

? work on “The Temperaments.” The principal objection to 

Tidt ok Java Canvas. —We have been asked to give a { books of this kind is that they lay down rules which they 
pattern for a tidy In crochet, or on Java canvas, the figure > consider infallible and suited to all constitutions, whereas, 
of a man, to match the figure of a woman, given, last j as the old proverb says, and as experience teaches,'“ what la 


August Accordingly, we give one in the front of the 
number. J 

Blue Nankin China, which Is now all the rage, Is sup- 1 
posed to have been first made In the reign of the Emperor ‘ 
Hwhang-ti, who lived about 5260 B. that Is, some seven 
thousand one hundred and thirty-nine years ago. 

“Indispensable in Households”— The Central Falls' 
(B. I.) Visitor says, “Peterson Is Indispensable in every 
household, as its enormous circulation shows.” 


REVIEW OF NEW B00K8. 


one man'B food is another man’s poison.* 

The Ghost of Redbrook. By the author of “ The Odd 
Trump." 1 to /., 8 to . Philadelphia: J. B. Lippinoott A Co .— 
Those who have read “ The Odd Trump,” “ The Lacy Dia¬ 
monds,” and other earlier fictions by this author, should 
avail thems?lves of this opportunity to secure another novel 
from the same pen. “ The Ghost of Redbrook" is full of 
action, and the interest is kept up to the end. The type, in 
which tho book Is printed, is largo and clear. 

A Mere Adventurer. By Ebey Hay. 1 voL, 8ro. Philadel¬ 
phia: J. B. Lippincott A Cb.—An earlier novel by this author 
“A Family Secret,” attracted considerable attention. We 
find the present story an improvement, in every way, on its 
predecessor. 

Jutt One Day. 1 to/., 12mo. New York: George R. LorA- 


Clare and Bebce. By the author of “ Hit Heart's Detire." 1 > wood .—A charming little story, the history of a single day 
to/., l2mo. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott A Cb.—This Is a > that of a wife and mother, with a loving, yet thoughts, 
povel of very nnusual merit. We do not exaggerate when ; husband, a story with a morel, and one that we hope will do 
we say that it Is the beet American fiction of the year. The { good. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

“Cheapest and Best.” —The universal verdict of the 
prees and public Is that “Peterson** is not only the beet 
magazine of its kind, but altogether the cheapest, excelling 
in its engravings, fashion-plates, stories and Work-Table all 
rivals at the same price. “ Nothing but its enormous circu¬ 
lation,’* says the Lima (Ohio) Gazette, “ could enable it to 
give so much for the money; it is incontestibly the cheapest, 
as well as beet, magazine of its kind. Every department, 
in turn, is pronounced * Excelsior.* ** The St. Johns (N. B.) 
Globe says, “ We never recollect to have seen ‘ Peterson* in 
better style than it is this year.’’ The Newport (Pa.) News 
says, “All competent judges pronounce the stories in 
‘Peterson’ better than any in any of its cotemponiries.” 
The Clay Co. (Iowa) Reporter says, “It would seem impossi¬ 
ble to suggest any improvement in it.” The Goderich 
(Canada) Star says, “The patterns are pronounced by the 
ladies to be as perfectly prepared as it is possible for them to 
be; the ladles cannot have a better general magazine.” The 
Mitchell Co. (Iowa) Press says, “Snporb embellishments, 
capital stories, one number alone is worth the subscription 
price.” The Salem, (N. J.) Standard says, “ The cheapest as 
well as best of the ladies’ magazines.” 

An Invention of inestimable value as a beautlfler has at 
length been perfected, in mask form, and is to be worn at 
night. While being perfectly harmless and easily applied, 
it secures to the wearer a blooming and faultless complex- ; 
ion. For descriptive treatise, containing fall particulars, 
address The Toilet Mask Co., 1164 Broadway, New York. 

Advertisements inserted In this magazine at reasonable j 
prices. “ Peterson” has had, for more than twenty years a j 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the j 
world. It goes to every county, villago and cross-roads, and j 
is therefore the best advertising medium in the United s 
States. Address Tetebson’s Maqazine, Philadelphia. j 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 

[Medical Botany— Or the Garden, Field and Forest.] 

BY ABRAM LIVKZEY, M. D. 

No. VIII.— Acacia —Gum Arabic. 1 

Though the acacia* from which the gum arabic of our 
drug stores is obtained do not belong to, nor arc they natur-) 
alized in this country, yet this medicinal agent and article j 
of diet for the sick is so very useful and important, that wo \ 


> a darker color, rougher surface, much larger, and more 
; globular, harder to break, and lees readily soluble. 

\ Alimentary Properties.— The late Prof. T. D. Mitchell 
| says he has had patients to subsist for months on this gum, 

■ without obvious loss of flesh or health. This is also the 
l experience of the writer, with many other observers. We 
\ are told that camels attached to caravans derive from theee 
; acacias their chief sustenance, in many parts of thoee 
i desolate regions in which Africa abounds. A caravan of 
j Abyssinians would have starved, on one occasion, but for a 
5 stock of this gum among their merchandise, upon which 
j one thousand persons subsisted for two months; and in times 
l of great scarcity of the ordinary kinds of food, whole towns 
\ have been sustained by it. The Moon and negroes, Also, 

^ live on the gum almost exclusively, during the period of 
collection; and the Hottentots, in times of scarcity, support 
J themselves upon it for days together. Hence, in many cases 
of disease, our patients can bo sustained for quite a length 
of time upon this gum water. It should be stated, however, 
e» paatant, that dogs fed exclusively upon this article soon 
perish; but they are carnivorous, whilst man is an 
omnivorous animal. 

Medical Properties and Uses.— Gum arable is ademu- 
lunt, possessed of softening, sheathing, soothing qualities. 
Hence its use in strangury, catarrhal affections, irritation of 
the fauces or larynx, inflammation of the stomach, intestines, 
dysentery, diarrhoea, cholera infantum or wasting bowel 
affections. In all of these cases, a thick solution can bo 
advantageously used ad libitum, besides possessing the 
advantage of the best and most suitable article of diet In 
these and other highly inflammatory diseases—being suffi¬ 
ciently nourishing, not only to support the patient, but to 
prevent the injurious action of the organs upon themselves. 
A thick solution of gnm arabic may be used (like collodion), 
to shield recent burns and scalds from the Irritating influence 
of the atmosphere. Thus, mothers can put this familiar 
article to many useful purposes. Jujube paste, marsh¬ 
mallow and Iceland moss paste are made of this gum, white 
sugar, whites of eggs and water, or of decoctions of marsh¬ 
mallow and moss, instead of simple water, if strictly made 
in accordance with the name in the latter two. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

Kilting Yocr Flounces. —A great many ladies send their 
flouncing to bo kilted by machines, as it saves, they think, 
time and trouble. Eut for several reasons wo would advise, 
our readers to do it for themselves by hand; we regard, on the 
whole, the truest economy, besides. In the first place, the 
heat used for machine kilting is very often too great, and 
wo have seen flouncing so scorched in places that it has been 
at the folds like tinder; and in the second place, in many 
materials It certainly takes from their beauty, silk especially 


fool that the source from whence it is derived should be better \ looking poor from the heat and pressure used, as it does 
known, and its properties more fully appreciated, and for j when dyed or cleaned. 

these reasons It is embraced in these papers, and is spoken j To kilt silk, having cut and joined tho breadths, next hem 
of.here, before we roam in tho fields. | them with flno sewing silk, not patting tho stitches too 

These acacias are of all sizes, according to situation, from j close, and drawing the silk as little as possible. Supposing 
mere shnilts to trees of medium size, and grow in Upper > the flounce be required to form its own heading, turn it 


Egypt, Senegal, and other parts of Africa, as well as In j down at the top, and tack it along on the wrong sides, then, 
Arabia and Ilindostan, whore the gum is much used for > having decided upon tho size of tho pleats, fold two or three, 

l pin them and crease them firmly, then take out the pins. 
The trees present a hard, withered aspect, and the main \ and measure the width between the folds. You must now 


stem is covered with a gray bark, which is quite astringent, J fold and crease your length of silk, or should it be a very 
and is used iu Indin for tanning purposes. The acacias seem l long one a few breadths at a time, taking the width between 
by nature calculated for dry, sandy soils, and flourish in | the creases from the folds you have already arrauged, so 
deserts where but few other trees will grow. 5 that when you begin to kilt you have every fold evenly and 

Gnm arabic Is the concrete juice of, various species of \ plainly marked. Yon will scarcely need to measure for 
Acacia, and when pure is transparent, inodorless, insipid, J creasing the folds if the flounce be a narrow one, but be 
and feels quite viscid in the month. Mothera should be j carefal to get them even and straight, and the work is then 
aware that mixed with the true gum, is often found one of j comparatively easy. 
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Begin kilting with the top of the flounoe to your right \ 
hand, turning the pleats away from you and pinning them j 
both at the top and bottom with ailk-pius (fine long ones j 
are sold for this purpose which do not mark the silk as ? 
ordinary ones would). This dons—say about half a yard j 
in length at a time—tack it in the oentre on the right side, j 
putting a stitch in each pleat, and again about half an inch j 
from each edge, with a fine needle and thin white cotton. •> 
This done it is ready for stitching, which must always be j 
done with silk, whether by hand or machine. If you do not j 
want to stitch it upon the dress, tack a tape underneath and l 
stitch it down upon that. For a flounce it is better always 5 
to put this tape about a third of the depth from the lower \ 
edge, and stitch it before putting it upon the skirt. > 

With the exception of satin und moird other materials \ 
are not damaged by ironing, and after the hem is nuule it; 
is better to press it, as also the fold at the top if it is not ( 
hemmed at each edge. Muslin, alpaca, and many other \ 
materials will crease as Bilk will, and that will be found the | 
easiest plan, and the soft materials are not injured by beiug j 
done by machinery. < 


MANAGEMENT OP INFANTS. 

Accustom baby from his earliest toddling days to go about 
with you, up and down stairs—anywhere, in the dark; and 
at once dismiss the indiscreet, thoughtless nurse, who hints 
at such horrifying things as “ black men," ghosts, etc., eta 
This is a very important lesson for early days: a timid child 
is always unhappy; he sees u block men" in every shadow 
he cannot account for, and wild beasts lurk incessantly be¬ 
neath his bed. But few persons have any conception of the 
strong but unregulated imagination of children. Onco 
frightened, it will take years to eradicate the fear he has 
felt; no coaxing, no amount of explanation will convince 
him that it is not lying in wait somewhere for him. 

It is often tried, in order to get a young child “ used to a 
noise," to put him to sleep in a room where other cltildrun 
are romping and playing, or when a great deal of talking 
and laughter is going on. And no doubt after awhile the 
effort will suocood, to the great delight of mamma or nurse: 
he will drop off in the midst of an uproar; but it will be from 
sheer fatigue, as It is quite against baby nature to go to 
sleep in the midst of such excitement. 

He will get used to the noise when he is awake, especially 
the noise made by his little brothers and sisters; it is his de¬ 
light, and the more the better. But he should be put to bed 
in a quiet, cool room; this will not make him a nervous, 
timid child; on the contrary, his rest will doubtless be un¬ 
broken, and consequently refreshing. “ There is a time and 
a place for everything," and baby's napping time, and his 
place for it, should not be in a room that is given up to 
“hunting the tiger," or when an amatenr menagerie is in 
frill swing. 

The sleeping-room should be darkened a little, and, in 
firct, everything done to promote sleep naturally. We, our¬ 
selves, would hardly choose, for the place of our slumbers, a 
room full of company, with the sunlight streaming down 
upon us from windows without shades or blinds. 

Older children, especially in hot weather, when the even- j 
ings are very light, are often awake for hours after the time > 
they should be asleep: there is nothing to make them try £ 
to sleep even, but much inviting matter in an opposite di¬ 
rection. Crib-rails make &mous steeds, and splendid preci¬ 
pices can bo jumped from one bed to another. 

We'ought to be able to spare a little pity for these restless 
little mortals. It is about impossible to “sit still" during 
the day, but to “ lie still" in bed, looking at the walls or at 
each other, is not within range of their quicksilver nature. ; 
They would sleep well enough after a hard day of play, if 


it were dark, so provide their sleeping-room with dark 
shad*, or blinds. Thick, green muslin, or dark brown linen, 
cut the size of the window, and hung by two rings, are 
good materials for these shades; the green is pleasanter for 
the eyes on waking, and so is better on that account. 

Keep the sleeping-room shaded in the morning, till after 
baby is awake; the strong light in his eyes, on first opening 
them, is very hurtful; after he is ocoustomed to the light, 
for a few moments, the bright sunlight may be let in, in a 
full flood of glory. 

A mother should always be able to do a little “ doctoring" 
on her children's behalf. It is pitiable to see her stand by 
her infant, wringing her hands and moaning, unable to 
afford it the slightest aid. It is hard on baby, too, when the 
mother “ runs away," stopping her ears in time of trouble, 
because she cannot bear to see it suffer. Try to overcome 
this. If the mother could not assuage one atom of itB pain, 
the sound of her voice and the pressure of her lips are 
priceless to him. The poet sayB that “a little knowledge is 
a dangerous thing," and it is very dangerous, when medicines 
are to be used that require skill and judgment in their 
administration, so we only propose to speak of those reme¬ 
dies that are harmless, and that can be resorted to, till a 
physician can arrive, in a serious case. The mother should 
do all she can, but she must recollect this one most impor¬ 
tant caution: the moment she feels herself in doubt upon any 
matter, sho should not trust herself. It must be real, not 
fancied, knowledge that she should possess, when she 
appoints herself a “home doctor." In all cases of doubt, 
not a moment should be wasted, but reliable help should be 
obtained at once. 

At all times when baby is a little out of order, look well 
to his food, and rather uuder than over-feed him. This 
rule holds good almost always. 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

>#SF*EverythInc relating to this department must be sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, 31arblf.ukad, 3Iass. All communi¬ 
cations are to be headed: “For Peterson's.” All are invited 

! to send answers, also, to contribute original puzzles, which 
should be accompanied by the answera.'wA 

No. 28.— A LADDER PUZZLB. 


The uprights are words of nine letters, the right meaning, 
using the faculty of judging; and tho left, pervaded. The 
rounds, beginning with the highest, mean: 1, To rise out of 
a fluid; 2, A current of water; 3, The chrysalis of an insect; 
4, To lie close. 

Harlem, N. Y. Minnie S. Tost. 

NO. 29.— DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

1. A letter, 2. The female. 3. A bundle of grain. 4. A 
play-house. 5. Devoured. 6. A moor. 7. A consonant. 
Marblehead, Mass. < C. 

NO. 30. —CHARADE. 

Upon the plain beside the bank, 

Where calmly now the river flows, 

Two armies on the morn will meet; 

But In my first they now repose. 
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In yonder village on the hill. 

The Sabbath's calm is prised by all, 
And clouds are gladly hurrying now, 
To where my second soft doth call. 

In Glasgow town in Scotland's land. 
Where the river Clyde flows down, 
My whole in years agone did dwell, 

A poet he, of just renown. 


Ridgeway, 8. C. 


DOT EB 
CO A ST 
BO Y AB 
HOLLY 
COOMB 
CORAL 


NO. 31.— DOUBLE DIAGONAL PUZZLE. 

1. To boil. 2. A doctrine. 3. An accomplice. 4. To pe¬ 
tition. 5. A dead house. 6. An order of animal. 7. To 
confuse. 

The diagonals road from left to right moan perpetual; I 
from right to left a platform, , 

Providence, R. I. Twill. 


L 

LEA ST 
E AGEB 
AGONE 
SENNA 
TBE AD 


IL 

BWE ET 
WE A YE 
EATEN 
E Y E N T 
TENTH 


No. 32.— EASY NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of nine letters. 

My 5, 2, 4 is an edible. 

My 1, 6, 3 is a boy’s nickname. 

My 2,8,0 is congealed water. 

My 7, 3, 6,1 is to send out. 

My whole should bo iu every house. 

Mercer, Pa, Miss Ada Youno. 

No. 33.— HALF SQUARE. 

1. A little flute used to teach birds. 3. A genus of minute 
parasitical fungi. 3. A holiday. 4. A poem. 5. See. 6. A 
letter. 

Dunkirk, N. T. u My Dot.’* 

No. 34.—Double Acrostic. 

1. An ancient philosopher. 2. A goddess. 3. A group of 
Islands in tho Indian ocean. 4. An image. 6. A tree of 
classical celebrity. 

The primals and finals read downward give the name of 
an animal and its habitation. 

Prescott, Kan. Etha Brock. 

NO. 35.— WORD SQUARE. 

My first is to expect. My second Is a precious stone. My 
third is to occur. My fourth is otherwise. 

Brunswick. “ Two Phools.” 

Answers Next Month. . 


AN8WEB8 TO PUZZLES IN TUB JULY NUMBER. 


MANSUETODE 
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DISSEBYIOEABLE 


1. Wine, win. 2. Tiny, tin. 3. Pang, pan. 4. Band, 
bon. 5, Tone, ton. 6. Tune, tun. 


[ OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

J&&-Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
; practical housekeeper. 

PRESERVES, ETC. 

Fox Grape Jelly .—Take green fox grapes, wash them and 
put them in a preserving kettle with just water enough to 
pulp them. When they are tender mash and strain them 
through a sieve, to free them from the seeds and skin. To 
each pint of the pulp add a pound of the best white sugar, 
and a pieco of isinglass about an inch square, dissolved in 
warm water. When the sugar has dissolved stir it well, 
and place the kettle over the fire. Let it boil fifteen or 
twenty minutes, then try it by dropping a little in a gloss of 
cold water, if it falls to the bottom without mixing with 
the water the Jelly is done. Pass it through a jolly bag, 
pour it into your glasses while warm, and let it stand till 
the next day before tho glasses are pasted. 

Quince Marmalade .—To each pound of the pulp obtained 
according to tho above receipt for jelly, odd ono pound of 
white sugar; boil the whole until it is perfectly smooth. It 
; must be stirred all the time it is boHing. If you do not 
make Jelly of your quinces cut them up in small pieces, add 
a pound of sugar to a pound of fruit, and as much water as 
will dissolve the sugar; then boil it till it Is a perfectly 
smooth paste; stir it all-the time. 

Peach Marmalade. —Pare and cut up the peaches In small 
pieces, aud to a pound of fruit add a pound of sugar. When 
the sugar is dissolved set it over the fire, and let it boil till 
it is a smooth paste. Stir it all the time it is boiling. Put 
it In the jars while warm and paste them over the next day. 

Preserved Plums .—These are preserved in the same manner 
as gages, only they are skinned by pouring hot water over 
them; the skins will peel off nicely and leave the stems 
attached to the fruit 

SOUPS AND PISH. 

Scotch Broth .—Take four pounds of beef with the ribs In, 
and put into a pot with about five pints of water (which 
must be boiling), one-half pound of pearl barley, and mi 
ounce of green peas (dried); lot those boil slowly for half an 
hour, then take a carrot and a turnip, cut them in small 
squares and put them into the pot; also a large leek cut into 
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mall pieces. The mixture Shoald boil for three hoars and 
twenty minutes; then greens, polled into small pieces, 
should be added. While it Is boiling it should be skimmed 
frequently; season it with pepper and salt. This will make 
enough for six persons. 

IUh with Tomatoet .—Cut the fish in pieces; fry it in 
boiling lard, a light brown, haring first rolled the fish in 
oommeal. When done, set it to one side, where it will 
keep warm, and put some tomatoes in the skillet with a 
little onion, and stir them until they are done; then pour 
orer them a little boiling water. Season with pepper and 
salt; pour orer the fish, and serre hot. 

DI88EBM. 

Slewed Applet. —Peel and core six apples, put the cores and 
parings into a quart of water, and simmer gently. Strain 
ofi^ and pour the liquid orer the apples, adding the juice of 
half a lemon, and three ounces white sugar. Boil gently 
till the apples are quite tender, then turn out into a basin, 
Mid beat up with a fork, gradually adding about a teacupfhl 
of cream. When the whole is about the consistency of 
cream, pile up in a glass dish, and put away in a cool place. 
Whipped cream or the whites of eggs, well-whisked, may be 
put over (he top before serving. 

Custard Pudding.— Into half a pint of milk pnt the peel of 
half a lemon very finely shred; when it bolls, put in an 
ounce of lump sugar, take out the peel, and pour the milk 
on two eggs well beaten. Pnt the custard into a basin or 
tart dish, and set it in a saucepan with boiling water reach¬ 
ing only half-way up to the basin. Bo not let the water 
boil, but keep it Just bubbling. In about twenty mlnntes 
the custard should be set. It may be eaten either hot or 
cold, and any flavor may be substituted for that of lemon 
peel. 

A Light Pudding.— Boil a little nutmeg and cinnamon in a 
pint of new milk, take out the spice; beat eight yolks and 
four whites of eggs, a glass of sweet wine, a little salt and 
sugar; mix a spoonful of flour, vary smooth, in a little of the 
milk, then put all together, with the crumb of a small roll 
grated; tie this in a thick doth, boll it an hour; serve it 
with butter melted, and wine and sugar poured over it. 

Ground Rice Pudding.—To six ounoee rioe, one quart milk; 
stir this over the fire till thick; take it off; put in a piece of 
butter the sise of a walnut; when Just cold, add eight yolks 
of eggs, four whites, well beaten; rasp the peel of a lemon, 
and put to it some sugar with the Juice, then mix all to¬ 
gether; puff paste at the bottom of the dish; half an hour 
bakes it 

Baked Pudding (Lemon).— Mix the following ingredients 
well together, in the order in which they are placed: Hoist 
sugar one-quarter pound; bread crumbs six ounces; butter 
one and a-half ounces; eggs, well beaten, three; lemon peel 
grated, and Juice, two; bake one and a-half hours in a 
moderate oven. To be eaten cold. 

Cup Puddingt .—Three eggs, their weight in flour, bntter, 
and sugar; whip the eggs well separately, and the bntter to 
a cream, then stir in the flour gently, and mix alt together. 
Bake it twenty minutes in small pudding-cups. They may 
be flavored with bitter almond or lemon peel. Served with 
wine sauce. 

Cream Pie (fine ).—Ono-half pound butter, four eggs, sugar, 
salt, and nntmeg to your taste, and two tablespoonsful of 
arrowroot Wot with cold milk; pour on it a quart of boil¬ 
ing milk, and stir the whole together. To be baked in a 
deep dish. 

OAxn. 

Breakfast and Tea Chios. 

WaMJdngton Cake .—One pound of sugar, four eggs, one 
pound of flour, one teacupftit of mdk, two teaspoonsfbl of 
dim o le e d aalseratus, three tablespoons fol of brandy, half a 


taaspoonfhl of cinnamon, half a nutmeg, one pound of dried 
outrants washed, picked, and wiped dry. Beat the butter 
and sugar until it is smooth and light Whisk the eggs till 
they are thick, and add them to the butter and' sugar. Stir 
in the floor, brandy, and spioe. Flour the fruit and stir it 
in. Beat the whole very hard for fifteen minutes. Then 
stir in the salssratus. Line the sides and bottom of your 
pan with thick paper, butter it well, pour in the mixture 
and bake it in a moderate oven. 

iAmeheon Cake.— -One pound of light bread dough, two 
ounces of white sugar, and two eggs. Beat these together 
with the hand, In a bowl, and then set it in a mould for 
three-quarters of an hour to rise; when light, bake in a 
quick oven; when cut, it should have the appearance of 
honeycomb. This cake makes a delicious toast, when stale. 
The toast can be soaked in boiled custard, and then fried in 
butter. 

Rioe Oahee.—Tnt in a stewpan one teacup of rice and two 
cupe of water,hofl till the water is nearly gone, then add 
one and a-half pints milk, and boil till the rice is very soft; 
when cool add one gill of yeast, three eggs beaten separately 
a little salt, and flour enough to bake on a griddle or waffle 
Iron. It should rise very lightly before baking; for baking 
In muflln rings it should be made a little thicker. 

Com Bread .—Heat one quart of milk; when it boils pour 
it over one good pint of corn meal, In which one tablespoon- 
fUl of bntter has been mixed. Stir till the batter is quite 
smooth, (hen add four eggs beaten very lightly, the yolks 
and whites separately, stirring them in while the batter is 
hot, and bake It at once. Speed is everything In making 
this cake successfully. 

Ftannel Oaket .—Melt one tablespoonfhl butter In one quart 
of milk; when lukewarm add three eggs, the whites and 
yolks beaten separately, stirring In alternately with the 
eggs three-quarters of a pound sifted flour. Beat well after 
adding two tablespoonsftil yeast Set to rise, and bake on a 
hot griddle. 


FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 

Fro. i.—Visimto-Dntas or Oriental Bar fa f:, with two 
olive-green flounces, box-plaited around the bottom; the 
dress Is paniered at the bock, and trimmed with loops of 
ribbon to match the colon of the dress; mantilla of black 
silk, edged with black Breton lace pnt on in knlfo-plaitings. 
Straw bonnet, trimmed with poppies and white roses. 

Flow n.—'V isotwq-Dbms or Gold-Colored Grexadixs, 
over a blue underskirt; the front is draped os well as the 
bock, and is finished by a brood flounce; above the flounce, 
Mid dividing the front drapery from the back, Is an em¬ 
broidered satin trimming, lined with poppy-colored satin; 
the long basque-waist has a vest of Pekin, or of striped silk 
and satin, of a dark color; the trimmings of the sleeves and 
corners of the basque are of the some material. Yellow 
straw bonnet, trimmed with red roses and yellow satin 
ribbon faced with red. 

Fiq. iii.—Seasidi os Tbavellxxo-Bress or Stoke- 
Colorxd Bunting ; the skirt Is made quite plain at the top, 
is out open at the sides, to give it sufficient spring, and is 
cut at the bottom in broad “ turretts,” between each of 
which appear three ruffles; the over-dress is long and 
plain, and gathered in at the waist by a leather belt; the 
front, pockets and sleeves, are trimmed with large, horn 
buttons; two Garrick capes finish the simple and stylish 
oostnme. Bailor hat of yellow straw. 

Flo. rv.— Afternoon Walking-Dress or £cru-Colored 
Foulard, Fioured with Bark Brown ; tho short skirt Is 
paniered at (he bock, much gathered tn front, and is flounced 
and trimmed with brown silk; the scarf-mantle is of brown 
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Bilk, edged at the top with a band of the foulard silk. | 
Dark brown straw hat, trimmed with brown silk and > 
flowers. I 

Fig. v.—A fternoon-Dress or Light Blum Muslim ; the j 
bottom of the skirt is cut in small u turretts,” foiling over a j 
knife-plaiting of darker bine muslin; the front of the 
skirt is slightly gathered, the back rather plain, and is 
trimmed with a bias band of the darker blue muslin, em¬ 
broidery, and knots of blue, red aud old gold ribbon; the 
belted basque is open heart-shape in front, is trimmed with 
embroidery, has a narrow knife-plaited ruffle around the l 
neck, and a plaited vest piece below the belt of the dark 
blue muslin; the sleeves are made half of the light blue 
and half of the dark blue muslin, and are trimmed with 
embroidery. Tellow straw hat, trimmed with dark blue 
ribbon and poppies. 

Figs, vi and vii—Front amd Back op Walking-Drum ; 
the under-skirt is kilt-plaited, and foade of alternate stripes 
of watered silk and summer camel's hair; the over-dress is 
of the camel's hair, gathered in points on each side and at 
the back, where they are tied with bows of wide ribbon the 
color of the dress; a simulated vest Is worn, made of the 
camel's hair and watered silk, which comes from beneath 
the pointed bodice on either side; the bodice Is cut with a 
coat-basque, is double-breasted and has a wide, rolling 
collar. 

Fig. vm.—' Walking-Dress for thk Springs, of Whit* 
Nainsook ; the under-skirt has a deop knife-plaited ruffle, 
over which falls the embroidery of the skirt, which is put 
on quite plain; the over-dress is long, paniered on the hips, 
and is caught up once or twice at the back; this over-dress 
is trimmed with embroidery like that on the under-dress, 
but narrower; vest of white piqu£, fastened by fency, yearl 
buttons. Hat of white straw, trimmed with black velvet 
and white feathers. 

Fig. ix.— Garriaor and VismMO-DRKSS of either light 
blue batiste, trimmed with white Breton lace, or of linen, 
trimmed with embroidery. The deml-long skirt is bordered 
with a kilting, which is edged and headed with white lace. 
The second skirt, which forms a double point in front, is 
draped and (fastened with a large ribbon bow. Long bodice 
trimmed like the skirt, with the omission of the lace head¬ 
ing to the kilting. It opens over a waistcoat of Pompadour 
cambric, with a white ground, the flowers being pink and 
blue. Sleeves, with double cufffa at the wrist This toilette 
could be also made in twilled foulard. Straw hat, trimmed 
with white feathers, and faced with light blue velvet 

Fig. x<—Garden Party Derm of White Muslim; lhe 
lower skirt has two scant flounces, edged with black velvet 
ribbon; the upper skirt is trimmed with a narrow ruffle, 
above which are two rows of black velvet; the basque-waist 
is trimmed with puffings, embroidery and loops of black 
velvet; it has a belt and a wide, square collar. White straw 
hat, trimmed with black velvet and daisies. 

Fig. xi.—Garden Party Dress of Violet and White 
Striped Lawn; the under-skirt is trimmed with two 
ruffles, the lower running crosswise and quite scant, the 
upper one knife-plaited; the over-dress has one knife- 
plaited raffle; the deep basque is trimmed to correspond, Is 
double-breasted, and both basque and skirt have two rows 
of foncy, pearl buttons down the front; there is a Begency 
cape, and revets on the basque. Tellow straw hat 

Fig. xii. — Bathi no-Dress of Blue Flannel, with wide 
collar; the whole trimmed with yellow braid. 

Fig. xiii.—Bathing-Dress of White Serge; kilt- 
plalted front, and coat-shaped back, embroidered in red 
crewels. 

Fig. xi r.—B athing-Dress of Blub Serge, trimmed with 
broad, white woolen braid. 


General Remarks.— The bonnet which we give this 
month is of fine, white chip, with lace strings edged with 
three rows of Breton lace; the bonnet is trimmed with 
Breton lace and branches of roses and leaves. The parasol 
and fon are samples of some of the newest styles out; the 
parasol is of black sUk, embroidered in shades of green. 

Many princess dresses are still worn, but modified to suit 
i the newest (fashion; old dresses that were formerly (fastened 
| all the way down the front, are now opened over an under¬ 
skirt of another color, or of another material, and are 
drawn back in puffs or paniers at the side, and carelessly 
looped up in the back. The frill drapery on the hip and at 
the back Is gaining ground; sometimes this drapery is in 
the skirt itself, and sometimes It forms a part of the very 
deep basque, which is out very long, and then looped np In 
different styles. If the basque is short, the drapery is in 
the skirt. Some paniers are made under the point of the 
bodice, quite dose together, and are fastened to the front of 
the skirt; but they are not so pretty as those at the ride of 
the skirt Simulated paniers are the most generally 
becoming; the La Valliere p&nier is only a retrousse—a 
tunic opening in front, and draped on the hip; but it is 
most stylish. 

In fact the styles of Louis XVI. are becoming more popu¬ 
lar every day. 

Black is very much worn, in all kinds of goods; for sum¬ 
mer, black grenadine striped with figured satin is very 
fashionable. White divides favor with black drosses, es¬ 
pecially for young people. White India muslin trimmed 
with Breton lace is very beautiful for an evening dress, but 
is very expensive also; but any soft, falling, white muslin 
will make a charming dress. There seems to be a disposi¬ 
tion to return to the more decided tinte of years ago—not 
the intense blues, greens and reds, but to a lees fadod color. 

Mantaleta take the shape of the costume, so there is more 
spring at the back; they foil less straight than they have 
done, and are rounded off to drop gracefrilly over the paniers 
and puffs. 

India Bhatelt are exceedingly (fashionable again in Paris, 
and fortunate is the woman who has them, as there Is an 
elegance about them that no Jacket or mantle made to-day 
can give their possessor. 

BomeU vary In shape and slz4 to suit the face of the 
wearer; flowers are very much worn but they ought to be 
the flowers of the season to be ultra (fashionable, and even 
fruits, as currants, blackberries, etc., are seen on many 
bonnets. 

The hair Is dressed in as many varieties of styls as there 
are bonnets, though the low coiffeur is generally worn, es- 
pecially by young ladies. Still, with the increasing preva¬ 
lence of the Louis XVI. costumes, the hair will, we think, 
gradually be dressed higher again. 


CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 

Fig. x. —Girl's Dress or Dark Blue and Gray Plaid 
Percale, made double-breasted, and (fastened by a double 
row of large buttons; the kilt flounce is sewn on nnder the 
sash, which, like the collar and deep cuffs, is of plain dark 
blue percale. Gray straw hat, trimmed with gray feather 
and dark blue silk. 

Fig. n.—Y oung Girl's Dress or Striped Gray and 
White Cambric; the skirt is trimmed with a bias flounce; 
the polonaise blouse fastens In front, is made with a yoke, 
is confined around the waist with a hand and buckle, 
and Is draped so as to form (bids on the lower part; the 
pocket, collar and cuffs are all of plain gray cambric. 

Fig. hi.—Boy's Costume or Dark Blue Summkb Cloth ; 
- the short trousers, and rather long, loose jacket are trimmed 
\ with silk braid and pearl buttons. 
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A Thousand Leagues Away! 





















































A THOUSAND LEAGUES AWAY. 



-of you night and day,— To long for you a- cross the sea,- A 

salt breeze whist • ling play Its weird sea-tune a mong the shrouds, A 

-bids the winds o - bey, By for-tune heard, your lov - ing word,—Will 



thou-sand leagues a - way, A thou-sand leagues a - way, dear Kate, A 

thou sand leagues a - way, A thou- sand leagues a - way, dear Kate, A 

speed us far. a - way, A thou- sand leagues a - way, my Kate, A 
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“BONNIE BESSIE.” 

BT EMMA GARRISON JONES. 


It was a spring day, sweet and bright, even 
amid the shadowy solitudes of the Highland 
hills, with delicious, woodland odors, and fitful 
gleams of sunshine, and the tender beauty of 
bursting bud and opening flower. 

Though the day was fast drawing to a close, 
“ Bonnie Bessie” still lingered by the Highland 
spring, a brooding look of pain, and regret, and 
half-formed resolve, in her great, dusk eyes. 
Everybody called her “ Bonnie Bessie,” from 
Lady Janet of Duddlestone Castle, to Rob, the 
herd’s lad, of Black Lynn. The clergyman him¬ 
self, a good, grave, kindly man, had given her 
the title, when she first appeared at Black Lynn, 
a slim, slip of a lass, with wild elf-locks, and 
sloe-black eyes, and cheeks like carnations. 

As she grew up to maidenhood, the name clung 
to her. “ Bonnie Bessie” every one called her, 
and rightly enough; for of all the Highland 
lassies, who gathered at the little kirk, Sabbath 
mornings, not one was half so pretty and win¬ 
ning as Bessie. Her young form was as slim, 
and supple, and graceful, as a tall willow; her 
voice was the sweetest, when she sang; and the 
charm of her soft, dusk eyes, and the sweet, shy 
smile of her red mouth, were irresistible. 

Squire Renfrew, of the Red Pass, was desper¬ 
ately in love with Bessie, and sought to make 
her his wife, in spite of difference in rank. The 
herds, at the Red Pass, were the finest and 
largest in the neighborhood; the bam and store¬ 
houses were always well filled. He was a bache¬ 
lor, something over two score years old. And 
he wanted “ Bonnie Bessie,” for his wife. 

“ If the lassie thinks she can fancy me,” he 
said, addressing Bessie’s grandmother, as he 
stood under the low, brown rafters of the little 
Blaek Lynn cottage, a hot flush mounting to the 
shining crown of his bald head, “if the lassie 
thinks she can fancy me, the bargain’s made. 
I’m ready and willing to lead her to the kirk, 
to-morrow; and if a good, true husband, and 
Vol. LXXVI.—12. 


some gold and siller, will make her happy, she’ll 
be as happy as a queen, at the Red Pass.” 

Bessie listened, with wide, startled eyes, 
burning cheeks, and quivering lips. 

Her grandmother, “auld Mither Bums,” as 
the neighbors called her, looked up, with eager 
delight in every feature of her hard, time-worn 
old face. Such an offer was more than she had 
ever dared to dream of for Bessie. 

“ The lassie will find no trouble about fancying 
the likes o* yoa, Squire Renfrew,” she answered, 
rubbing her hands together, and nodding her 
head up and down. “ She’ll jump at the chanoe 
o’ making the Red Pass her home, and be ready 
to walk to the kirk wi* you, whenever you say 
the word. I’ll answer for that.” 

Bessie held her peace, standing, tall and slim, 
in a sort of stunned silence, until her gray-haired 
lover had taken his leave. Then she burst forth 
into vehement, passionate protest. 

The old grandmother suffered her to storm 
until her passion was spent. 

“Well, ’tis o’er now, and ye’ll simmer down, 
and keep quiet mebbe,” she said. Then, still 
chuckling gleeftilly, “I’ve let ye have your 
say, and now I’ll have mine. We’re poor folk, 
me and you. I found it hard to git bread, when 
I had but my own mouth to feed; and since 
I’ve been burdened wi* you, I’ve gone to bed 
mony a night, fit to cry wi* hunger. But I’ve 
borne it all, an’ done my best, an’ always been 
willing to gi’ you a share o* my last crust.” 

“ Oh! but don’t ask me to do this,” pleaded 
Bessie. 

“ But I must. You’ve a chanoe now to show 
your gratitude, an’ to pay me back. When 
you’re mistress at the Red Pass, I shall have 
plenty o’ good victuals, an’ a warm seat in the 
ingle-side comer, to the end o’ my days; and 
no need to lift a finger.” 

“ But dearest grandma—” began Bessie. 

“Now, lookee here, my lass,” interrupted the 
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old woman, lifting her bony finger, and glowering 
fiercely upon Bessie; 44 if ye’re fule enou’ to 
refuse this good fortin, that ends it ’twixt us 
two. You pack out o’ my house, and ne’er cross 
the threshold agin.” 

Bessie was silent. The great world, beyond 
the Highland peaks, seemed so dim and far 
away, and the old home scenes were so familiar. 

The autumn days drifted on, and winter set in. 
A wild, white, cruel, Highland winter. Leaden 
skies, and lonesome, wailing winds, and sudden 
snow-storms, rushing across the hills, like white 
whirlwinds. 44 Auld Mither Burns” fell ill with 
rheumatism, and Rob, the herd’s lad, got his 
arm broken, and the milch cow sickened and 
died, and Bessie went to bed supperless, many 
a night. 

The constant drip of water wears away the 
solid stone, and the constant pressure of care, 
and want, and entreaty, bends the stoutest will. 
Bessie yielded at last, and one wild night, when 
Squire Renfrew came down to Black Lynn, she 
suffered him to put a ring on her finger. - 

The yery next day, the cottage was filled with 
all sorts of comforts; and a week thereafter, fine 
garments of linen, and wool, and even silk, were 
being made up for 44 Bonnie Bessiefor in the 
Spring time, she was to go to the kirk, with Squire 
Renfrew, and be made his wife. 

The spring time had come, and the wedding- 
day was dose at hand, when, one evening, just 
before the gloaming, Bessie went to fill her 
pitcher, as usual, at the rocky spring near by. 
She had accomplished her task, had lifted the 
pitcher to her shoulder, and had started for the 
cottage, her white, shapely feet twinkling, 
prettily, below the short petticoat, as she stepped 
from stone to stone in crossing the little brawling 
stream, when, suddenly, she uttered a stifled 
cry, and staggering to a moss-grown boulder, 
sat down, and put the pitcher hastily on the 
ground, pressing her hand on her heart, and 
trembling all over. 

44 It’s his ghaist, it’s his ghaist,” she oried, 
44 and, oh, how sair he looked at me I” 

Whatever she had seen, or fancied she had 
seen, there was nothing in sight, when she next 
looked up, however; nothing except the over¬ 
hanging rooks of the glen, the brook shimmering 
in the evening light, and the white birch trees 
swaying, speotrally, against the sky. 

44 He has come from his grave,” she cried, 
glancing fearfully around. 44 1 dare na, dare na 
do it. Oh! forgive me, Jamie, that I ever 
thought o’ it.” 

She drew a silken oord, which encircled her 
throat, from her bosom, as she spoke, and kissed 


the slender hoop of silver which depended from 
it. 44 I’ll never ha’ peace, if I marry the squire,” 
she said; 44 and I ought na to ha’ it; I shall 
feel I’m a traitor. And, oh! Jamie, Jamie, after 
all, I love no one but you, and never can.” 
And she broke down, in passionate weeping. 

44 1 can’t,” she sobbed, 44 1 can’t keep my 
promise. I’d sooner die first. I’m just like 
4 Auld Robin Grey.’ Oh! Jamie, forgive me, 
that I ever thought o’ it.” 

The sunset fires died out, and the wind began 
to be chill, yet she sat there still, unconscious 
alike of her neglected pitcher, and of her pet 
dog who watched her so wistfully. The twilight 
itself faded; the crescent moon came out above; 
and the bubbling of the Highland spring filled 
all the silence. 

Suddenly, she rose, with resolution stamped 
on every feature. 

44 1 must give the squire his ring again,” she 
said, brushing the last tears from her eye. 44 It 
is hard for him; but there is no other way. Then 
Jamie, then, perhaps, you’ll forgive me, dear.” 

Leaving her pitcher there, she tossed back her 
abundant locks, as she finished this adjuration, 
and went speeding away, through the falling 
darkness, with the light foot of a chamois. 

When she reached the Red Pass, the bright 
glow of the warm ingle-side lit the windows. 
She approached the nearest one, and pressed her 
sad, tired, yet resolute, face against the glass. 

The squire sat within, pretty, taste£il things 
all about him, a happy, musing expression on his 
plain, fatherly face. Bessie watched him, for a 
minute, choking down a fierce sob. 

44 He’d be as good to me as 4 Auld Robin 
Grey,’” she said, half aloud; 44 but I—I—oh! 
heaven help me, I can’t bear to think of it.” 

A minute, and she tapped lightly against the 
glass. The squire turned quickly, stared, and 
then started to his feet. 

44 Well now, well now, what’s the meaning o’ 
this?” he cried, rushing across the room, and 
throwing up the window. 44 Bessie, my lassie, 
what’s happened?” 

44 Something that never should ha’ happened,” 
she answered, looking at him, with a sort of 
desperate defiance, and drawing the gold ring 
from her finger, as she spoke. 44 I’ve come to 
give this back to you, Squire Renfrew. I was 
wrong ever to let you put it on.” 

44 Why, child, what do you mean ?” 

44 Take your ring,” she said. 44 You’ve heard 
of 4 Auld Robin Grey,’ maybe, haven’t you?” 

44 Yes, I have. But what then?” 

44 Well, I had a Jamie once,” she went on, 
clutching at the little silver ring suspended from 
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her neck, a great throb of pain shaking her; 
“he give me this, and I can’t ever wear any 
other ring. He—he—went off to seek his 
fortune,” with another repressed sob, “and he 
was lost at sea. I tried to forget him; but I 
cannot. I can’t keep my promise to you, Squire 
Renfrew—I—I couldn’t feel like she did to 
4 Auld Robin Grey’—I should hate you—I 
should—” And here she broke down completely. 

He took the ring she offered, and paused for 
a moment. A look of unutterable pain and 
regret came into his kind eyes. 

“ So,” he said, slowly, “ you have come to tell 
me this, and to ask for your freedom ? And you 
really think, too, you have seen Jamie’s ghaist?” 

“Yes. And I shall never return to grand¬ 
mother again. I dare not. So I am going away.’* 

He laid his hand on her head. 

“ I am glad you came to tell me,” he said; “ it 
is better that I should know this now than later. 
I am sorry, Bessie. I’d set my whole heart on 
making you happy. But a bird, caged against 
its will, hates cage and keeper. You are free.” 

“ God bless you,” she sobbed, “ and good-bye.” 

“Nay, nay,” he said, tenderly, “not good¬ 
bye. Go back to the fold, my poor, pretty lamb; 
go back to the 4 auld grandmither.’ I’ll make it 
all right for you. Never you fear.” 

Greatly wondering, the girl retraced her steps 
to Black Lynn. The morrow came, and with it, 
appeared the squire. 

44 I’ve come to beg your pardon,” he said, 
addressing Bessie, but taking care to do it in the 
presence of her grandmother, 44 and to ask for my 
liberty back again. I’ve changed my mind 
about taking a wife, Mither Burns,” and he 
turned to the old lady. 44 1 am better as I am.” 

He took his leave, after a few more words, and 
then the old woman, not for one moment deceived 
by his generous conduct, tufted on Bessie, 
savagely. 

44 It’s all your silly capers,” she cried. 44 1 
see it all. He loves you so, that he takes the 
blame, when it’s wholly your fhult. Oh! me. 


Oh! me. I thought to spend my old age in 
peace and plenty, and now Fm left to starve, and 
all because of you, you ungratefril child.” 

All that night, and all the next day, the 
reproaches went on. Towards the gloaming, 
Bessie took up her pitcher, to go to the spring 
for water, glad to escape, for even a quarter of 
an hour, from her grandmother’s rage. 

She had filled her pitcher again, and again 
was tripping across the little brook, her dog 
following her, when she was startled, once 
more; this time, by Squire Renfrew, however. 

“ He is coming to take back his words,” she 
said to herself, and she trembled so, that she 
almost lost her footing. 

44 Don’t look so frightened, Bessie,” said the 
squire, kindly. 44 1 come with good news—news 
you never expected to hear.” 

She looked at him, breathless, palpitating, 
unable to speak. What could he mean ? 

44 The 4 Seamen’ has been heard from, at last,” 
he said, with a sad smile, as tender as a caress. 

Bessie uttered a short, passionate cry. 

44 Oh! Jamie, Jamie, is he alive? It was no 
ghaist, then, that I saw.” 

44 Let him answer for himself,” said the aqpfre, 
and stepped aside, to make way for a tall Agugfe 
that had been hidden behind a rock. t 

44 Bessie, my darling,” cried the stranger, as 
his strong arms clasped her. 

44 But why, why did you avoid me, the other 
night?” said Bessie, after awhile. 44 Wby make 
me think you were a ghaist?” 

44 1 had heard of your engagement to Squire 
Renfrew, and was mad with jealousy and anger,” 
he replied. 44 1 was going away to sea again, 
when the squire himself heard I was here, and f 
came to me, and—you know the rest.” 

44 Ah! he is the noblest of men,” answered 
Bessie, glancing up from her lover’s shoulder, 

44 and I shall always love him as a brother.” 

A few days after, there was a happy marriage 
at the kirk, Squire Renfrew himself giving away 
the bride, our 44 Bonhu Bh§ul” 


QUERY. 

BY MABIA A. AGUE. 


T*c dawn has flushed the towering hills, 
And steals with yearlong look, 

Thro* forest shades and verdant della, 

To kiss the gurgling brook. 

The mlsletoe its tender arms 
Twines round the staunch oak tree, 

A good example that, I think. 

My love, for yon and me. 


The sun has kissed the rose's ehsefc, 
The rose stands all a-blnsh, 

The shy wind saw; with accents mask. 
It whispered softly, “ Hush V* 

The floating clouds shove our heads 
Rise np, to kiss heav*n^s blue, 

Oh I let me whisper in your ear, 

“ May I, love, kiss yom, too?" 
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“ Seville !” shrieked a green-spectacled little 
Englishwoman, who had undoubtedly been a 
gadfly in some previous stage of existence. 
“ Seville 1” and she nearly flung herself out of the 
window of the railway carriage, in her enthu¬ 
siasm. 

“The deuce!” muttered a man's voice, and I 
am sorry to confess that it was my hero who 
uttered the ejaculation. I can only state, in his 
defence, that he was half asleep. The English 
gadfly had worried him, from Madrid to this 
present, all night and all day. He had fallen 
into a doze, with her eternal buz, buz, booming 
in his ear; her shriek roused him to speech, 
before it did to consciousness, and the result was 
the unseemly exclamation, which I have chroni¬ 
cled, according to my duty as a faithful historian. 

“ Sir!” gasped the Englishwoman, in mingled 
wrath and dismay. 

- The other inmates of the carriage, self- 
contained Spaniards, only stared coldly at the 
pair, exchanged oigarettes, and murmured for 
the'fiftieth time, “ Inglese*” in tones which 
spoke volumes. 

Now, if there be one thing more aggravating 
than another, to the pilgrim from the New 
World, in his wanderings, it is the fact that the 
Latin races always will confound English and 
Americans, because we speak the same language. 
Thank goodness* at least, we do it through our 
noses, which is preferable to the Britisher’s hot- 
potato-in-the-throat style of articulation. But 
ihe Latins, in their dulness, cannot distinguish 
between the utterances. 

' Darrall gaze4 out of the window, and fairly 
forgot his. tormentor for a few instants. The 
train was bounding • a curve. To the right, 
stretched the fairy: city, rose the towers, gleamed 
the roofe, golden, gorgeous, purple, rainbow- 
hued in the sunset, with the great arch of the 
southern sky spreading overhead. There is no do-« 
scription possible. But no traveler, however har- ; 
dened, or cynical, if he possesses any imagination j 
at all, ever catches that first glance of Seville, with¬ 
out feeling his pulses quicken, and his head swim. 

Only a fleeting glimpse; for the train swept 
on toward another curve, and the view was hid¬ 
den. Darrall looked back into the carriage and ; 
the commonplace, rendered hideous by the ; 
owner of the spectacles. 

(192) 


“Seville!” she cooed. “Oh, how it makes 
one think of the Cid, and your Washington 
Irving, and all the rest of the Arabs—no, I mean 
the Moors—how it elevates and expands the— 
my goodness, where is my little black bag? 

; Somebody has stolen my little black bag. It 
; was that old priest who got out at the last 
station; I know it was! I knew he was a 
brigand, the moment I set eyes on him! I’ll 
; have him arrested. I’ll appeal to my consul— 
I the English Consul. I’ll write to the Times. 
Oh, my black bagl My ticket was in it—my 
| money was in it!” 

“And I wish you’d been in it,” thought Dar¬ 
rall, while the Spaniards looked on, in wonder as 
to the cause of this new outburst; but neither they 
or Edgar could speak, for the little woman was 
shrieking all the while. 

“ Stop the train. I’ll not be robbed. I’m an 
Englishwoman. I’m one of her m*\jesty’s sub¬ 
jects. Oh, there it is now! That fat man is 
sitting on it, the wretch!” She pounced upon 
her neighbour, a mild, ox-eyed mountain of flesh, 
and shook his arm savagely. 

“ Get up, get up ! You’re crushing my black 
bag, you—oh, he won’t stir I W ill nobody make 
him stir ? How do you say, get up ? Lcvante ! 
What’s bag? Mi bagga —no, that isn’t it. Oh, 

| good graciouB, will nobody do anything?” And 
| the little woman began to wring her hands, in a 
; piteous fashion. 

Darrall explained, in Spanish, to the fat man 
: wliat her meaning was; but the man only replied, 
calmly, in brokeft English: 

“ I am sit on my own property—in Espafia one 
has zat right. If ze seflora wish her bagga, she 
had besser look on her arm.” 

“ Why, to be sure !” cried the woman. “ Here 
it is, all the while. Why didn’t you tell me at 
once, instead of frightening me to death?” 
And she looked daggers, first at the fat man, 
then at Darrall, and sniffed disdainfully. 

Meantime, the train had stopped in the station, 
and the guards were opening the carriage doors. 
Darrall sprang out, and left the Englishwoman to 
her fate, or he was doing so, when he remem¬ 
bered that she was a woman, and he an 
American. So he stopped, and said: 

“Madam, can I be of assistance—” 

But she did not wait for him to finish; she 
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had chattered to him, for twenty-four hours, j 
about everything under heaven, from the journey 
to her own private affairs; but the instant he 
proposed to aid her, her English mind conceived 
the idea that he must be a bandit and assassin. 
She drew herself up, froze him with “a stony 
British stare,” and answered: 

“ You can do nothing, except stand aside, so 
that I can alight. I—I have not the honor of 
knowing you, sir. If you are acquainted with 
her majesty’s consul at Seville, no doubt he 
would present you, if—if—” 

But Darrall had bowed, and was gone, before 
she could finish her sentence, which would have 
contained a doubt of his possessing the proper 
credentials to receive such a favor on the part of 
her British Majesty’s representative. 

You think I have exaggerated; but I have 
not; and I can tell you, for your comfort, that I 
once saw an American woman behave worse. 
There can only be one spectacle more disgusting, 
and that is the way in which numerous specimens 
of the males of Columbia and Albion behave, 
during a continental ‘‘ sight-seeing tour.” 

Darrall confided his tickets to an hotel porter, 
and wandered off through the sunset, regardless 
whither he went, and quite intoxicated by themagic 
of the scene. He strayed from street to street, 
from square to square, past snow-white houses, 
past stately marble palaces, one and all showing 
glimpses of the patio within. There was music 
sounding thence, the murmur of fountains, the 
scent of orange and myrtle, the laughter of child¬ 
ren, the bewildering eyes of beautiful women, 
the whole mixed in inextricable confusion in his 
brain till he was positively intoxicated with 
delight. 

On, careless whither. On, through Seville, 
Murillo’s birthplace, the gem of Eastern Califs. 
Here a memory of Maria Padilla, yonder of Don 
Pedro, then of Cervantes, Columbus, St. Theresa: 
a column that dated back to the days of Roman 
domination. Old Paganism, Islamism, Christianity 
—all meeting, and nothing real; just a dream, 
from which one only wakes enough to fear that 
it may fade—ah, there are no words! 

Then night came, and brought the moon with 
her, and Darrall was still straying amid the 
labyrinth of streets and squares, the beautiful, 
beautified—romance intensified. On he went, 
till he reached the promenade by the Guadel- 
quiver, the Paseo de Christina. Just beside him 
rose the Golden Tower. Then came the sweep 
of the promenade, away down to Montpensier’s 
palace, lined with Oriental plane trees, oaks, 
solemn cypresses, graceful willows, tall poplars, 
the silvery rush of the river distinctly audible 


even amid the noise of carriages and the crowds 
of pedestrians. Everybody was laughing, talking, 
singing—oh, yes, and making love, for really to 
do that seems a positive necessity in the atmos¬ 
phere of Seville 

It was reaching that thought, which drove 
Darrall straight back to his hdtel. His enemies 
and his demons started up suddenly amid the 
mysterious light, and dragged him down from 
dreamland. He jumped into the first empty 
fiacre he saw, positively shut his eyes to escape 
the beauty, the rush and intensity of life, and 
hurried away to his solitary chamber, arid the 
society of those dreariest, most importunate of 
all companions—memories. 

He had suffered a good deal, this man, and he 
was young yet. Of course this made the suffer¬ 
ing harder to bear, because the impatience of * 
youth was added thereto. But he was, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, familiar with his pain. It had been 
his guest for a twelvemonth. Yet, before bed¬ 
time, he was roused out of the depths of tragedy, 
by yearnings as importunate in their way as ever 
the soul itself could feel. Between Cordova and 
Seville not a mouthful of food can the traveler 
by rail procure I Darral had forgotten to dine, 
and under such circumstances, be one hero or 
poet, one’s corporeal ^ portion will assert itself. 
Darrall supped, smoked, yes, and slept afterward 
—soundly, too—for human nature is a bundle of 
inconsistencies. 

The next morning was bright and enchanting, 
as only a day in Seville can be; Darrall wan¬ 
dered about, from early hours to late afternoon, 
stumbling, by chance, soon after twelve, upon a 
little restaurant, where he ate his luncheon. 
The place was a picture, framed in behind a 
crumbling old arch-way; the eggs, black bread, 
and strong wine were served by a girl who might 
have stepped out of a canvas of Murillo’s; and 
the handsome young fellow who came in while 
Darrall was talking to her, and seemed half- 
pleased, half-jealous of the foreigner’s evident 
admiration, ought to have been, and very likely 
was, a brigand, but stately enough for a prince in 
a poem. When Darrall paid three times what he 
ought to have done for this meal, just by way of 
thanking the girl for being so pretty, this brigand 
prinoe followed to the door with the money, and 
[ forced him to take back the amount which was 

I his due; whereat Darrall laughed outright, and 
said, in his best Spanish : 

** Since you will not let me leave it, do you accept 
it, and buy a trinket for your pretty betrothed,” 
and the brigand prince condescendingly pocketed 
the sum; but Darrall doubted very much if he 
was allowed to keep it; for before he got through 
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the arch-way, he heard the roice of pretty Lola 
raised in Yohible wrath; and he hurried on to 
esoape it, because the tone and words spoiled the 
pioture and the romance. 

It was towards sunset, when Darrall found 
himself in some beautiful gardens, which stretch 
away towards one end of the town, and which, 
though private, are easy of aocess to the wander¬ 
ing stranger, by means of judicious feeing of the 
guardian at the gate. 

He strayed about for some time. Then reach¬ 
ing an acolivity about which wound paths to a 
little kiosqne on the snmmit, he sat down upon 
a bench, to rest and watch the sunset. Through 
a break in the trees, he could catch glimpses of 
domes and towers and a bend of the river, all 
bathed in the gorgeous yellow light. About 
* him the shadows began to gather, the birds burst 
into their evening song, and flowers sent out a 
sweeter perfume. He sat there, and lost himself 
in a revery of retrospection, such as he was 
too much given to, embittering existence by 
Indulging. 

He was roused by the sound of women’s voices, 
speaking English. 

44 We are lost. I am sure we are lost I We 
must have walked a hundred miles. Oh, what 
brutes they were not to wait for us. And I 
never wanted to oome. I said sol I did my 
best, to stop at home, and you would not let me, 
you know you would not; and now we are lost 1 
Oh, my goodness, to think of coming away out 
to Seville to be lost—in a forest, too, among 
wolves and brigands—oh, oh I” 

It was the voioe of the English gadfly. The 
very sound made Darrall shiver. But now the 
voioe died away, and that of the second speaker 
became audible. 

44 You will catch cold, if you sit on the grass, 
for the dew is falling 1 Do get up, Miss Villars, 
I am sure this path leads to the gate.” 

The low, soft tones, reaching his ear so unex¬ 
pectedly, caused Darrall to start as if the trumpet 
of doom had roused him, instead of those sweet, 
pleading acoents. 

Helen Temple’s voice—Helen Temple ’a 1 Then, 
in an instant, came another reflection. There 
was no Helen Temple. The girl who had borne 
that name was Helen Harcourt now—Robert 
Harcourt’s wife. And what insanity to suppose 
it was she whom he heard speak! She had gone 
to America, with her husband; there was not 
the slighest probability of their having returned ; 
he had himself heard Harcourt say that it would 
be impossible for him to oome back, at least, for 
two years. 

Just to steady his mind, Darrall sat listening 


to the complaints of the gadfly, which had 
recommenced, more loudly than ever. 

44 Of course, I shall catch cold, catch my death. 
The grass is as wet as wet. But I shall not get 
up. I shall die, and those who wheedled and 
beguiled me, and forced me to come to this awful 
place, will have a nice burthen on their con¬ 
sciences ; yes, indeed 1” 

44 Oh, Miss Yillars, how can you be so 
unreasonable?” 

44 From first to last, nobody was ever treated 
so ill as I have been,” chanted the gadfly. 44 1 
reach Seville, last night. I expect to be received 
with open arms by my own relations; and they 
are gone—gone to Barcelona, and—” 

44 But since they left ample explanations—” 

44 Am I a woman to be put off with explana¬ 
tions?” broke in the gadfly. 44 1 don’t believe a 
word about my brother-in-law having got a tele¬ 
gram, that his nephew was ill there. If the 
fellow was ill, he had no business to be—no 
business to be there at all 1 It was just one of 
my brother-in-law’s miserable little devices to 
annoy me. I know. He thinks I shall be 
fool enough to leave his children money—not a 
bit of it—I’d bury it first—I’d—” 

44 Really, Miss Yillars, I must insist on your 
getting up, or I shall be obliged to leave you—” 
44 Leave me! Oh, now you mean to insult and 
outrage me—oh, this is too much—too—” 

44 It will very soon be dark, when they shut 
the gardens, and the porter goes away. We 
shall be locked in.” 

44 Oh, oh 1 And here you are wasting time. 
You want me to be murdered—to be eaten up 
alive by wild beasts or cannibals. Come, this 
minute. You are the wickedest creature I ever 
met, to keep me here—” 

The sentence remained unfinished. The pair 
were so near that Darrall could hear the rustle 
of female garments. Evidently the gadfly had 
decided to rise. Another instant, and he heard 
a heavy foil, then her voice again; but this time 
it was raised in a cry of pain, real, physical 
pain. 

DarraH’s first thought was that, for once, fote 
had served the gadfly according to her desserts; 
but for all that, common humanity would not 
permit him to remain passive. He heard her 
companion appealing to her in turn, to know 
where she was hurt; he rose and walked down 
the path, telling himself, as he went, that when 
he reached the pair, he should find that some 
chance resemblance of voices had, for a moment, 
deceivod him into the belief that Destiny had 
been cruel enough once more to bring him near 
Helen Temple—no, Mrs. Harcourt. 
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He reached the open space below the hill. He 
saw the gadfly’s face, distorted with pain. The 
other lady was bending over her, helping her to 
get up, speaking kindly and encouragingly. 

“ Can I be of any assistance ? I fear you have 
met with an accident,” Darrall said, hurrying up. 

The gadfly uttered a shriek. 

44 It’s a brigand!” she moaned. 44 It’s a j 
brigand!” 

44 Hush,” answered the other lady, in a low 
tone. 44 He spoke English. It is some gentleman 
who was visiting the gardens.” 

By this time, the gadfly had got seated on a 
bench. Her companion turned. Once more l 
Darrall was looking in Helen Temple’s face 1 

He stood still. So did she. Neither spoke. 
The gadfly raised her head, and saw him. 

44 It’s the gentleman in the train,” she ex¬ 
claimed. 44 Oh! I remember you. Oh! if you 
are human, do come and help us. I’ve broken 
my back, and both my legs. Oh, Helen, why 
don’t you speak ? Oh, how pale you look 1 Is 
he a brigand, after all ? Oh, scream—make the ; 
porter hear—help, help 1” 

44 Be still,” said her companion. 44 He is a 
countryman of mine—Mr. Darrall.” 

44 Oh! you know him. Then we are safe. 
You are sure you know him?” Darrall was 
close beside them now. She looked at him, and 
added, 44 Do you know her—do you ?” 

She was wringing her hands with pain, and 
the tears were coursing down her cheeks; but 
her tongue wagged as fast as ever. 

44 1 had formerly the pleasure of knowing— 
the lady,” replied Darrall, coldly. He could not 
bring himself tofspeak her present name. 44 1 
trust you are not seriously hurt, madam?” 

44 1 am broken all to bits. Oh, if ever I get 
back to the hotel, it will be in pieces—in a 
basket—a basket!” howled the gadfly. 

44 But where are you hurt?” asked Helen. 
44 Have you twisted your ankle? What is it?” 

She was deathly pale. She did not glance 
again at Darrall. But fright at the accident, and 
the confusion of mind which the gadfly’s 
performance must have roused in any spectator, 
might account for her odd behavior. 

44 I’ve twisted all my ankles—I mean both— 
and my back is broken!” buzzed the gadfly. 
44 Oh, don’t you mean to help ? Do you mean to 
let me die here? Oh, Mr. Darrall—we’re 
acquaintances now—she introduced us—no she 
didn’t—anyway she knows you—it’s all the 
same—I’m Miss Villars—the Honorable Maria 
Dorothea Villars—my cousin is—Lord—oh, oh I 

Here a new twinge reduced her to silence. 

44 1 think the best thing is for me to go to the 


entrance, and have the porter call a carriage,” 
said Darrall. 

44 Thanks. But our carriage is waiting for us,” 
said Helen. 

44 Don’t leave us. You shan’t leave us!” 
squeaked the gadfly. 44 You’d never find us 
again—never! Oh, I must try to walk! I know 
I can’t. But I’ll try. Don’t desert me, oh, 
don’t I” 

44 Just sit still a little,” said Helen. 44 Tell 
me where you suffer!” 

For some moments, the gadfly insisted that 
not a bone in her body but what was out of place, 
interspersing her lamentations with numerous 
questions to Darrall as to his history, scraps of 
personal biography, broken accounts of the hor¬ 
rible fashion in which she had been treated by 
her brother-in-law. But at length she got suf¬ 
ficiently back to sanity to decide that her injuries 
consisted in a bruised shoulder and a twist to 
one ankle. But as soon as Helen tried to console 
her by saying that neither accident could prove 
serious, she immediately declared that she should 
die of her hurts, and it was all a part of her 
brother-in-law’8 plan to put her out of the world 
and get possession of her money—she knew it 
was! 

But between them they managed to support 
her to the gate, though she had to hobble on one 
foot, and sit down and rest whenever a friendly 
I bench offered; but all the while that mon- 
E otonous voice kept up its chant, the only 
| change consisting in an occasional moan or cry 
of pain. 

An open barouche was drawn up in front of 
the lodge. 'With the porter’s assistance, Darrall 
got the gadfly into the vehicle, and helped Helen 
in after her. 

44 Where shall I tell the man to drive?” he 
asked. 

44 To the hfitel—Fonda de Madrid,” she replied, 
and Darrall determined to change his own quar¬ 
ters that very night, for as ill luck would have 
it, he had descended at that particular estab¬ 
lishment. 

44 But you must go with us. It’s quite dark. 
Oh, you can’t leave us I” pleaded the gadfly. 

44 We shall get on perfectly well now, Miss 
Villars,” said Helen. 44 We need not trouble 
! Mr. Darrall ftirther. It only remains *to thank 
him for his kindness—” 

44 There is no need,” Darrall said, stiffly. 

44 Oh, he must go with us. I might be taken 
worse 1” persisted the gadfly. 44 And, oh, I saw 
you going down stairs this morning. Why, you 
: must be in our hdtel I” 

Darrall had to admit that he was stopping 
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there. So there was no excuse for avoiding the 
gadfly’s entreaties, especially as Helen added: 

“Then pray let us save you the walk, Mr. 
Darrall; it is a long way, and I am sure you 
will find no other carriage near." < 

The Honorable Maria Dorothea had possession j 
of the back seat, in order to give ample accommo- \ 
dation to her wounded ankle, so Darrall seated j 
himself by Helen, and they drove off, he thinking \ 
of a drive they had taken only a year ago, when j 
he had believed her as frank and sincere and} 
true as she was beautiful, and now—now she i 
was Robert Harcourt’s wife, and a whole life of j 
suffering Beemed to separate him from the events j 
of that vanished season. j 

The carriage rolled on. The two young people 
•at gazing out into the moonlight, with faces j 
carefully averted from one another. The buz, > 
buz of the gadfly rose incessantly. Helen an¬ 
swered absently, at intervals, when addressed; 
but Darrall beard nothing. He was living over j 
the happy weeks which preceded the Btorm, do- \ 
ing it voluntarily, -trying to rouse himself to the l 
scorn and bitterness which he ought to feel for i 
this woman by his side, instead of being so j 
moved by the spell of her presence that he could S 
only remember the awful blank which existence j 
had appeared sinoe he left her. \ 

He and Helen Temple had been fellow-passen- j 
ger during the voyage from New York to Liver- j 
pool, and even in the beginning they seemed old j 
acquaintances, owing to the fact that as a boy { 
Darrall had known her aunt, with whom she was 
traveling, and that lady’s son, Robert Harcourt, 
had been his classmate in college. 

It was in October that they sailed, and from 
first to last the weather was heavenly, the 
voyage a drifting in a fairy barque across en¬ 
chanted seas. Some accident to shaft or wheel, not 
serious enough to cause even an hour’s alarm, 
retarded their course, so that the sum of days 
made nineteen instead of nine; but their landing 
on the storied shores of the Old World only in¬ 
creased the beauty and the intensity of the charm. 

Darrall kept within reach of the party of 
friends with whom Helen and her aunt journeyed, 
sometimes separated, by force of circumstances, 
just long enough to render the anticipation of re¬ 
turning to them a pleasure as sweet as that her 
presence 'gave. There was a month in Holland, 
a glimpse of Brussels, a brilliant season in Paris, 
a summer in Switzerland, and then, after a brief 
period of solitude filled full of golden hopes, he 
joined them again in Italy, in beautiful Florence. 
That is, he went to join them, but before they 
met, he learned that he had undertaken his 
journey in vain. 


When he separated from Helen Temple in the 
Tyrol, he had not, in spoken words, told the 
story of his love, but he knew that no language 
could have rendered it more patent to her com¬ 
prehension. And she ? She had treated him as 
a woman doeB treat a man, whom she knows 
loves her and whom she means to honor with the 
gift of her hand and heart. Yes, she had—she 
had I He would not speak before they parted; 
the time during which he had known her was too 
short. But when they met again in Italy. Well, 
he reached Florence, too late in the evening to 
present himself at her house, too early to think 
of going to bed. So he strayed out into the 
streets, and then went to the opera, where he 
met an old acquaintance in the lobby, who in¬ 
sisted on giving him a seat in his box. After 
awhile, his friend left him, to pay a visit to 
some lady’8 loge. Darrall sat alone, the curtain 
down, the orchestra silent. At last, he was 
roused from some blissful dream by voices in 
the next box, separated only by a partition a few 
feet in height. 

“It was such a surprise to meet you, 
Harcourt I” 

“ I just got here, yesterday—I’ve only a week 
to stay.” 

Could it be his old friend, Robert? Neither 
Helen, or Harcourt’s mother, had mentioned that 
they expected him. Darrall was about to rise, 
in order to satisfy himself, when he heard Har¬ 
court say, apparently in answer to some remark, 
which had escaped Darrall’s ear: 

“ Oh! yes, I mean to come back, in a couple 
of years. Can’t, before. This is just a little 
run over the great pond to sA:ure my wife. I 
have promised to bring her back in two years. 
It was not to have come off till next spring, but 
I found 1 could get away, so I descended upon 
the mother, and Helen & Vimprovisle 

“And when the wedding? Oh, you true 
American—always in a hurry 1” 

“When? Providence willing, ten days from 
now will see Helen Temple changed into Mrs. 
Robert Harcourt. We leave for Paris, to¬ 
morrow—” 

Darrall heard no further! When he could 
see, or hear, or think, he was away outside the 
Porta Romana, tearing along the flinty road, as 
if an errand of life and death impelled him. 

He left Florence, the next morning, at daylight. 
A year had gone by since then, and beyond 
reading, in a Galignani, the notice of the 
marriage of Helen Temple and Robert Harcourt, 
no tidings of the false, heartless coquette had 
reached him, until this day, when he found 
himself forced into her presence. 
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He roused himself, quickly, from his revery, 
to remember that she was sitting close beside him ; 
the moon shining, the breeze, odorous with 
scented blossoms, whispering past; oh, just as 
they two had so often sat, in the old days, that 
looked so far off, and yet so near! 

A sudden spasm of rage, at his own weakness, 
Seized him; that he should be triple idiot 
enough to be moved at all! How long had he 
sat silent? How long given her time to exult at 
the knowledge of the power she still possessed 
over him ? 

He turned quickly. At that instant, the car¬ 
riage stopped in a narrow street, to let a 
regiment of infantry file past, just arrived from 
some provincial garrison, to take up their 
quarters in a Seville caserne. 

44 1 hope your aunt is quite well,” he said. 

44 She was, when I heard last. She lives in 
America, now,” Helen answered, starting a 
little—his voice came so suddenly! 

He tried to laugh. He was making a 
superhuman effort, to speak jocosely. 

44 1 suppose you have no time to miss her, for 
of course your husband is with you—I hope he 
is quite well, Mrs. Hnrcourt.” 

She turned, and stared at him, with wide open 
eyes. Before she could speak, Maria Dorothea 
raised herself on the cushions, and cried: 

44 What—what ? He called you Mrs. Harcourt. 
I heard him ! What does this mean ? I insist 
on an answer, nave you been deceiving my 
sister? Are you married? Oh, your poor 
aunt! I knew her—a charming woman; you’re 
not a bit like her! Oh, I always had my doubts 
—yes, I had—oh, oh—and here you are not the 
person you pretended, and I’m alone in Seville 
with my back broken—and my sister dragged off, 
•"God knows why, by her fiend of her husband, 
and that poor dear little innocent of a Juliana 
—your pupil—and we’ve left her for hours and 
hours—” 

Here her utterance failed, died away in a 
gasp. Darrall’s brain was whirling. Through 
the whiz and rush, he heard Helen Temple 
addressing him, calmly, quietly, as if no such 
insect as the gadfly existed! Oddly enough, 
too, there was a clear, joyous ring in every 
intonation, very unlike the slow, tired tones, 
which had struck him, every time she spoke, as 
they stood in the garden—struck him forcibly, 
because, though sweet as ever, (the quality by 
which he had first recognized it), the voice bad 
so completely lost the merry, laughing undernote 
of old days. 

44 You are laboring under a mistake, Mr. 
Darrall,” she said. 44 Robert Harcourt married 


my cousin. It was a very natural mistake, 
though, because her name was the same as mine. 
I wrote her, only the other day, that, if for no 
other reason, I should have rejoiced over her 
marriage, because it left me my name to myself. 
It always vexed me to know, for certain, there 
was another Helen Temple in the world.” 

44 Oh, that is it—quite a poem!” cried Maria 
Dorothea. 

Darrall did not speak; he could not. 

44 At all events, Miss Villars, that is . the 
explanation,” said Helen, in cold, haughty 
accents, which produced sufficient impression on 
the gadfly to reduce her to silence for a little. 

The regiment turned the corner. The carriage 
dashed on at double speed, to make up for the 
loss of time. Darrall got his senses back, 
imperfectly though, an impartial judge might 
have declared, for all he said was: 

44 Helen!” 

Miss Temple apparently did not hear. Her 
head was turned away. She was gazing out 
over the lighted, crowded thoroughfare, which 
they had just entered. 

44 Oh, my foot!” groaned Maria Dorothea. 
44 Oh, Helen, how odd Mr. Darrall should take 
you for your cousin—and then, after all, he 
doesn’t know you! Mercy on us, what a pre¬ 
dicament—he’s not been regularly presented— 
whatever would people think—and so particular 
as he is, I mean my cousin, Lord—” 

The carriage stopped. They were at the hotel. 
Instantly, there was quite a commotion ; for the 
coachman called out to the porter, that one of the 
English kdies had broken her back, and the 
porter pulled the big* bell, till down rushed 
waiters, manager and proprietor, thinking that, 
at least, Bismarck had arrived; and they all 
danced about the carriage like crazy Dervishes, 
and when Darrall brought them to order by a 
few terse, expressive phrases, Maria Dorothea 
had begun to enjoy the excitement, and relapsed 
into hysterics, and vowed she- was dying, and 
would have Darrall help to carry her up stairs. 

They got her into the first floor rooms, where 
the ladies evidently belonged, and laid her on a 
sofa. A doctor was sent for, and Darrall 
retreated ; but to his relief, the gadfly made him 
promise to come back, in a hour, and inquire 
how she was. 

44 Helen !” he called again, as he passed Miss 
Temple. 

She did not hear. She was busy taking off 
the gadfly’s bonnet and mantle. Darrall went 
away. 

Never, in his whole life, had he passed an hour 
so long as that which the next sixty minutes 
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made up. But, somehow, he felt Jhat he dared j 
not present himself one second before the time 
at which Miss Yillars had said he might return, i 
to inquire after her. He paced up and down the j 
corridors, out into the street, hurried back, 
thinking he had been gone so long that he had 
overpassed the hour, found he had only 
consumed ten minutes, then the round began 
again. 

He could not be said to have two tangible 
thoughts in his head beyond these: Helen 
Temple not married—he near her I Then a new 
idea started up, and struck him like a blow. 
What had she been, thinking of him, during 
these months, he who had so plainly shown her 
that he was trying to win her love, had set a 
time to rejoin her, had told her that he should 
come with a question from his soul to hers, and 
then had never returned ? 

And what had the gadfly meant, speaking as if 
Helen were a dependant of some sort? Impossi¬ 
ble ! Helen had plenty of money— 

But just then he heard the hall clock strike. 
The hour was up! He rushed away to the 
apartment, where he had left the two ladies, and 
knocked at the door. 

“Come in!” said a voice, which made him 
shake from head to foot. 

He entered the salon. Helen Temple was 
standing by a table in the centre of the room. 
She looked at him, and said, quietly: 

“ I beg your pardon, Mr. Darrall, I thought it 
was a servant, with the embrocation the doctor 
ordered.” 

“ I—Miss Yillars gave me permission to come 
back, and inquire how she was,” he stammered. 

“So good of you. She has dropped asleep,” 
pointing towards the half-open doors of the inner 
room, as she spoke. “ She will be quite right, in 
a day or two. The ankle was not even sprained. 
She will be able, no doubt, to thank you, to-mor¬ 
row, for your kindness—” 

“ Helen !” he broke in. 

She stopped, and regarded him with an 
attempt at surprise, which poorly hid her 
agitation. 

“ Miss Yillars will be able to see you, in the 
morning,” said she. 


“ I don’t want Miss Villars,” he cried. “ Oh, 
Helen—Miss Temple—what does it mean? I 
feel as if I were mad. How does it happen that 
you are here?” 

“ It is easy to explain, if you care to know,” 
Miss Temple replied. “ Just after Robert and my 
couBin were married, I lost my money. They 
wanted me to live with them, but I could not bear 
to be dependent, so I went out as governess.” 

“ Good heavens !” he ejaculated. 

“ But I think we must put off further 
particulars,” she added; “ we might wake Miss 
Villars.” 

Miss Yillars was already awake, and listening 
with both her ears. She scented a romance, and 
romances are interesting, even to gadflys—of the 
feminine species. 

“Just a moment,” pleaded Darrall, with his 
whole soul in his face and voice. “ I want *to 
tell you—I have suffered so. Oh, can’t yon 
understand? I thought you had married Har- 
court. I had just got to Florence—I was in the 
theatre—I heard him say he had come to marry 
his cousin, Helen Temple—” 

“ Yes, my cousin, too—who had been educated 
in Dresden. I hardly knew her. But you 
must have heard her name—” 

“ Never ! Listen—oh, listen ! Then I went 
mad. I hurried away from Florence. Oh, my 
God, this year—this year. For I loved you. 
Is it too late? Can you forgive me? Helen, 
Helen!” 

She did not speak. A sudden weakness came 
over her, and she sank into a chair. Another 
instant, and Darrall was beside her, his arms 
about her waist. 

A whole hour of sweet explanations followed, 
a whole hour, and remembering it, Darrall 
always vows that the gadfly is a sort of celestial 
insect; for it was not till the clock struck again, 
that she brought the pair back to earth, by 
; calling: 

! “Come here, and let me congratulate you. 
! I’m so glad I twisted my ankle, and you may 
! thank me for all your happiness. I’m sorry you 
don’t need money; for I’d leave you all mine, 
just to punish my brother-in-law—I would, as 
| my name is Dorothea 1” 


BEYOND. 

BY DE. LA XOILLI. 

W* climbed the ragged mountain to the peak, 

And found reward sweet a* reward could bo; 

Below, and farther than strong eye* could seek, 

There tossed the billows of the Western Sea. 


Ah! thus, beyond life’s upward, toilsome road. 
Death’s restful summit looks across the deep. 
With shattered chains, we’re free from earthly load, 
For so “ God giveth hU beloved sleep.” 
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CONTINUED FROM PAOE 130. 


CHAPTER VI. 

“What is it?” said Lady Dysart to Terese, 
during the next week. “ What is it that Roger 
is doing?” 

Terese glanced up from her account book, 
which she was examining. It would have been 
impossible for her to have helped seeing that 
new events had been transpiring, and yet she 
scarcely cared to make it patent that she had ob. 
served them. So she merely smiled, and said, in 
a speculative tone: 

“ Doing ? Mr. Dysart ?” 

“Some new whim has seized him,” said Lady 
Dysart, “ which rather surprises me, as it is not 
his way to be whimsical. He leaves his dogs and 
guns at home when he goes out, and yesterday 
he was looking over the books which ought to 
belong to a steward, but do not.” 

“Perhaps,” answered Terese, “he has found 
out that they need looking over.” 

Her ladyship laughed, even a little maliciously. 

“Do you know what condition they are in?” 
she asked. 

“I can only guess.” 

“They are Sir Roderick’s books,” my lady 
proceeded, “ and he has kept them, or not kept 
them, after a fashion of his own. There has 
been no steward of Dysart for ten years.” 

“Then,” said Terese, “it is time that some 
one should undertake the office.” 

“ What,” returned Lady Dysart, “ to save 
money, that Sir Roderick may spend it? That 
is what it would end in.” 

“If I were a man,” said Terese, “that would 
not be reason sufficient to cause me to allow my 
heritage to go to ruin.” 

“True!” said her ladyship, somewhat coldly. 
“ It is his heritage, after all.” 

This evening, after tea, Miss Defarge found 
something to be done in the pantry, and with 
her customary directness, she put on a grave¬ 
looking, white apron, and took the work into her 
own hands. The task was not heavy—nothing 
more weighty than the examination and arrang¬ 
ing of various jars of conserves and condiments, 
which had emanated from her own genius; but 
Roger Dysart, who came in late, finding her busy 


< among them, stopped at the open door, with a 
: rebellious air. 

“ Why are you doing that?” he demanded. 

She drew a step backward from the shelves, 
and put her hands into the imposingly large 
pockets of her apron. 

“For two reasons,” she answered. “In the 
first place, it is necessary that it should be done^ 
and no one else will do it so well; and in the 
second, because I like to do it. Possibly I ought 
; to put that reason first, instead of last.” 

“ It is a servant’s work,” he persisted. 

“Yes,” she assented, “but you see I chose to 
make it mine. I am not proud.” 

There was a momentary pause, in which she 
' looked at her jars seriously, and then he spoke 
in a voice and manner entirely new to her. 

“ You know that it is galling to me,” he said. 

It was the newness of tone and manner which 
: made her turn round to look at him. And hav¬ 
ing done so, she found a novel change in his ex- 
!; pression, too. He leaned a little against the 
; lintel of the door, and looked down at her, his 
; face slightly flushed, and his eyes having in 
j their depths a certain excitement which he 
; seemed to be struggling against. 

“ You have no right to force me to feel humili- 
; ation,” he said. “I have been trying to please 
you.” 

In her amazement at this unexpected sugges¬ 
tion of the possible approach of an unexpected 
crisis, she said nothing. 

“I may as well admit it,” he added, no more 
;■ ceremoniously than ever, and with no better 
a grace. “ My reason for doing the work I have 
; been doing was, at the outset, the weak one that 
you advised me to do it.” 

“That,” said Terese, “was a reason weak 
enough.” 

“ Oh, I admit that, too,” he replied. 

With her hands thrust very deep into her 
apron pockets, and her figure very erect, Terese 
j stood and met his glance unflinchingly. It had 

< always, through the whole course of a rather large 
\ and varied experience, been her habit to carry 
| herself unflinchingly, in any trying or threaten” 
S ing situation, and so she carried herself now. 

(199) 
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“ But I should like to know something about ^ docility. Perhaps her greatest vanity was a 
your progress nevertheless,” she remarked, “ if I love of conquest; but she always desired that 
you don’t mind telling me.” | her conquests should be of an original order. 

“Why should I mind telling you? There is I She began to devote herself to the development 
very little to tell, that you do not know. Every • of the trio, with quite a fine energy. When he 
thing is in disorder, every tenant is dissatisfied. \ spent his evenings at home, Roger generally 
There are difficulties where I had not thought of J found her reading aloud, or delivering spirited 
meeting them, and I see small chance of over- j little lectures conducive to general improvement, 
coming the greater part of them.” s to which harangues even Lady Dysart listened 

“But you will not give it up?” said Terese, with some slight semblance of interest. The 
quickly. j court had never before settled itself into the 

“No,” he answered. i aspect of home-like comfort, it began, by this 

“ You will become interested,” she said, “ in 1 time, to wear. In fact, it actually attracted 

spite of yourself.” . j Elizabeth, who fell into the habit of paying more 

“ If I do not, I shall not give it up.” frequent and longer visits, appearing at various 

“I should not, if I were in your place,” she j inconvenient hours, with the four children at 

answered. j her heels. 

Her interest in her own undertakings increased | “TJiey will come,” she explained. “They 
day by day. Among the vagabond visitors in 5 say your stories are better than mine, and you 
the servants’ hall, she spread consternation, j never tell the same one twice, which I do. 
They were no longer left to their own desires, j Basely ungrateful little animals children are, and 
and allowed to perform their several duties, or $ they are always expecting yQU to exert yourself.”, 
neglect them, as they chose. Miss Defarge j She never ceased to admire and wonder at the 
looked after them sharply, and delinquents trem- J genius and energy displayed in Terese’s handi- 
bled before her expressive eye. Not one of them f work. As the cold weather approached, she 
could have explained the character of the emo- J exchanged the white merino (which, it must be 
tions she inspired them with, and yet they were J confessed, had become rather frayed,) for a 
continually controlled by them. She discovered ? resplendent, but much more worn, velvet of 
their pecadilloes, and put down their tendencies ' dark violet, equally absurd, and equally becoming 
to covert impertinence. The appearance of the \ to her statuesque charms; and lounging in a 
tall figure, with the large-pocketed apron, fastened < large chair, with the purple folds of this regal 
about the straight, slender waist, was a sig- j robe lying about her feet, she continually made 
nal for a general humility of demeanor, and a j such a picture of herself as was positively 
scattering of loiterers. Some extra labor was j inspiring. 

performed every day. The table linen was J “ You are are a genius, you know,” she would 
darned and kept in order; rooms long unclosed and j say to Terese, “or you never could have accom- 
deserted were thrown open to the light of day ; \ plished such wonders. You have actually 
the rust disappeared from the armor; the dust j recovered these chairs, and mended some of them 
from the carvings of cabinets, chairs and balus- < —with glue.” (As if this was the climatic 
trades ; the library was no longer a musty prison | marvel, the application of glue being a task 
for mould and cobwebs; the drawing-room was < requiring superhuman effort.) “They do not 
no longer tarnished traps for moths. Energy j totter at all when one sits down on them; and 
accomplished almost as much as money might > before you came, it really seemed like tempting 
have done. By the time winter set in, the in- \ Providence to sit down anywhere at Dysart, 
side of the house, at least, was as far renovated j And as to the children—well, one wouldn’t 
as was possible under the circumstances, and the { know them. They are positively civilized.” 
log fires lighted in the huge old fire-place blazed 
with a suggestion of cheerfulness the place had - 

not seen for twenty years. From regarding CHAPTER VII. 

Terese with stolid awe and indifferent amazement Thebe was a change also in Roger Dysart. 
her pupils developed more amiable sentiments. ' At this time, Terese began to notice it in secret 
It was evident that they admired her, and con- } They saw but little of him, however, through 
sidered her in a measure worthy of their \ the short winter days. Only when he made his 
obedience. \ appearance among them, he seemed in a new 

“We always hated the other women,” said \ mood. His manner was preoccupied and feverish 
Hugh. “ We don’t hate you.” \ by turns, he spent hours over the steward’s book 

Privately, Terese prided herself upon their ( and certain business-like blue papers, he even 
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grew thinner, and lost a tinge of the color which J ing, notwithstanding his lack of experience and 
had before shown itself under his sunburnt ; his isolated life, a blunt tendency to observe, and 
fairness. Terese shrewdly conjectured that her ; a degree of success in observation, he made, as 
prophecy had come true; that his undertaking { time went on, discoveries also. He saw that, 
had fascinated him at last; and that from < despite her strong will and decision, she was not 
indifference he had run into another extreme. < always wholly at ease. He had seen her irri- 
In the rides she still took with Hugh, she < tated at times, when there was no outward cause 
made occasional discoveries. There were new < for irritation ; he had seen her break off in those 
tenants upon some of the land, and on other < admirable and instructive harangues to the 
portions of it the old tenants seemed to have j children, and frown when there was no outward 
bestirred themselves in an entirely new manner J cause for frowning; he had seen her absent- 
—some of them grumblingly, a few with J minded ; and now and then, he had seen her in 
remarkably good cheer. j undoubtedly low spirits, as if indeed she bore 

“Mr. Roger,” she heard, “had taken a new \ something upon her mind,.whose ill-effects even 
turn, and had all at once begun to look sharp 5 her practical and rather stern philosophy could 
after them. He was working things round, and \ not counteract altogether. In fact, Elizabeth 
trying to make both ends meet; and a pretty \ herself had verified him in certain of his 
stiffish bit of business he had of it, but he was { conjectures. 

sharper than any of them had thought for.” J “If it was possible for her to have done a 
Then it was, that, for the first time, Terese , thing, of which she repented, and which made 
began to soften a little towards him. She did '< her angry with herself,” she remarked, “I should 
not find him, in these days, so objectionably < say she had such a thing on her mind; but I 
big, nor so stupid; and she was not as severe as ! should never think of accusing her of ever 
heretofore upon his derelictions from the path i having been guilty of not knowing her own 
of good manners. She had been wont to be j mind. That is her only fault, you know ; she is 
fastidious, and to resent bitterly in her acquain- j so decided, that it disturbs one. Good gracious,” 
tances any tendency to ill-fitting clothes, or S classically, “ to think of always having one’s 
gloveless hands, or brusque speech; she had \ mind made up 1” 

upon occasion even gone so far as to hate a man j She was so seriously disturbed by this view of 
for a dress-coat with creases across the back; J the case, that, in making one of her frequent 
but in Roger Dysart’s case she gradually \ visits to the court, that afternoon, she wandered 
slackened her taut rein of restriction. He was j off into a dissertation upon the subject, with a 
still a big, fair young man, with the general j bland directness which caused Terese Defarge 
behavior of a Goth or a Vandal, but she uncon- < some mental disturbance. 

sciously learned to tolerate and feel a faint shade j They were sitting at opposite sides of the fire; 
of sympathy and respect for him. j Terese a slight, dark, erect figure in her high- 

“ How should he know any better,” she said, > backed, antique chair; Elizabeth fair, ample, 
“after twenty-six years of Dysart Court?” ! langorous, her worn-out, imperial purple falling 
On his part, professing to observe her but \ beautifully about her, her golden coils generally 
little, he observed her continually. He could \ suggestive of a lack of hair-pins, as usual—two 
not help it. In truth, they were always crossing \ creatures who could not have been better foils 
each others path. She had too much to do to \ for each other, or more fitting representatives of 
remain very long in one part of the house. So s utterly distinct types. 

he met her at all sorts of unexpected times; on “Were you ever,” said Elizabeth, “were you 
the stairs, going down to the servants’ hall, with \ ever unable to make up your mind about 
the white apron tied round her waist, and the | anything, Terese?” 

keys in her hand; in the long-neglected kitchen J She asked the question with the perfectly 
gardens, which, with the help of a stout laborer J unsuspecting serenity, which characterized all her 
who worked under her active direction, she was > inquiries, however unprecedented their nature, 
endeavoring to utilize; in the park, or on the J and consequently she had not expected to see 
moors, with the children following her; or at the j her companion color, and look restive, which she 
parsonage with Elizabeth, who made no secret of! did at once. 

the fact that she preferred her society to that of ? “About what kind of things?” Terese asked, 
any other mortal existing. “Because,” as she ? “Ah! the kind does not matter. Any kind 
explained, “ she never requires me to be violently I would do as an example. It was Roger who 
entertaining, or violently polite, and it is no < made me think of it, in the first place We were 
trouble whatever to talk to her.” And possess- talking about you ; and I said to him that I did 
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not think it would be possible for you to waver, 
or make a mistake about anything; that your 
mind seemed always in the condition to be made 
up at once, and that, in fact, that was my only 
objection to you.” 

For a moment or so, Terese looked at the fire, 
and she did not look away from it, when she 
made her reply. 

“Then,” she said, rather gloomily, “you can 
consider your only objection removed.” 

“Why?” demanded Elizabeth; “because you 
have done something you have repented, or 
because you have not done something, and have 
repented of that ?” . 

“ Both,” said Terese, with sharp directness. 

“ Both,” echoed the placid goddess. “ That is 
better than I expected.” 

A less serene temperament might have felt and 
exhibited some excitable curiosity upon the 
matter, but Elizabeth did not. She merely 
smiled benignly, and changed her position, by so 
far exerting herself as to clasp her lovely hands 
behind her lovely head, and so to throw the 
weight of the classic coils against their support, 
while she rambled into the dissertation, still 
benignly smiling on. 

“ As I have said to Roger,” sweetly erratic as 
ever, “ I cannot understand people always being 
ready to know whether they intend to do things 
or not For my part I never intend to do any¬ 
thing. Why not just let things happen ? They 
will happen, if you leave them to themselves; 
as they won’t happen, just as the case may 
be. And it saves so much worry. There is 
Barbara, for instance, who is always trying to 
make things happen. And she visits, and 
scolds, and puts things down in her memoran¬ 
dum book. And yet Forbes gets drunk, and 
Mrs. Teggs will complain about her rheuma¬ 
tism. And they hate her, into the bargain. 
And I am sure there is no reason why they 
shouldn’t. I should.” 

“That is affectionate,” commented Terese, 
still somewhat abstractedly. 

“Affectionate,” with amiable freedom of 
speech. “We don’t profess to be affectionate, 
you know. Barbara is not an affectionate per¬ 
son, and really it is not our fault that we are 
so nearly related; and why should we conduct 
ourselves as if it had been a matter of choice, 
and we felt called upon to abide by it? I am 
sure we should both have protested, if we had 
been consulted.” 

She was quite safe, Terese thought, now that 
she had begun to talk languid nonsense; but 
suddenly her mind appeared to recur, without 
any particular reason, to the old subject. She 


stopped, with a little yawn, and a smile even a 
trifle sweeter than usual. 

“ What was it you did that you have repented 
of?” she asked. 

Terese almost started. She had not anticipated 
anything so coldly point blank just at this junc¬ 
ture. She was betrayed into reddening and hes¬ 
itating; and even after the hesitation, she an¬ 
swered indiscreetly: 

“ Something very foolish,” she said. 

“Ah!” with another little yawn. “Any 
consequences ?” 

“Yes,” rather sharply. “There always are 
consequences to a folly.” 

Miss Elizabeth Dysart commented with a shrug 
of her shoulders. 

“ Ah, well!” she remarked. “ Leave things to 
themselves, and they will come all right—if they 
don’t, you can’t help it.” 

But on a future occasion she said to Roger: 

“If I was a curious person, I should be 
curious about Terese Defarge. She has done 
something Bhe repents of.” 

“ How do you know ?” asked Roger. 

“She told me so. Perhaps—,” sagaciously, 
“ she has promised to marry somebody.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

“About this time of the year,” said Lady 
Dysart, one dark, foggy, winter morning, “ it is 
not unusual for Sir Roderick to come home.” 

As events went, this remark rather assumed 
the aspect of a prophesy, said prophesy being 
verified in the following manner: 

Notwithstanding the fog, and general inclem¬ 
ency of the weather, Terese took her ride with 
her pupil this morning, as was her custom. She 
had been daring enough to humor the boy to the 
top of his bent, and as a consequence had become 
as fearless an expert as himself. On his part, 
the boy was passionately proud of her progress, 
and though by nature inclined to a disdainful 
order of taciturnity, was also passionate in his 
silent attachment to her. 

“ He is fond of me, I know,” Terese had said. 
“ And we understand each other. His silence is 
that of the noble savage.” 

So they took their long rides together, through 
fair or foul weather, and if neither was effusive 
of speech, they did not the less eqjoy their 
rather fierce galops across the country. 

On her return, upon this occasion, Terese went 
into the dining-room, before going upstairs to re¬ 
move her habit. She had intended to stand a 
few minutes before the fire, but when she opened 
the door and advanoed into the room, she en¬ 
countered an unexpected obstacle. 
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The dog she hated sat upon the hearth, with a 
couple of shaggy comrades stretched within a few 
feet of him ; the room was in disorder; a large 
chair was drawn up among the dogs, and upon 
it sat a handsome, black-haired man of uncertain 
age and dissolute aspect, who thrust his feet for¬ 
ward and held his hands in his pockets. 

“ Bacr4 bleu!” he said, with a cool, wicked 
smile. “This is she, is it?” 

Without moving his hands from his pockets, he 
pushed his chair round, that he might gain a 
more direct look at the newcomer, and having 
satisfied himself, he repeated his last words 
again. 

“This is she, is it?” he said. “The Madem¬ 
oiselle Defarge, who has done so much for us— 
who has set our house in order, and shamed us 
into energy and ambition. Mon Dieu ! but after 
all, your aspect is not so bad, mademoiselle.” 

“ Have I the honor,” said Terese, with credita¬ 
ble calmness, “ of addressing Sir Roderick 
Dysart?” 

He bowed. 

“That honor,” he replied, sardonically. “I 
am Sir Roderick. I have returned from foreign 
lands, as you observe: I have taken possession. 
How do you like the prospect before you?” 

But before she had time to Bpeak, he began 
again, with a short laugh. 

“ Do you know,” he said, “ I have been won¬ 
dering what you will do with me f Society in 
general, and my relatives in particular, usually 
find it so difficult to dispose of me; and I have 
heard so much of your prowess. Lady Dysart,” 
taking one hand from his pocket to wave it with 
ironic grace, “ has even condescended to inform 
me, in a style peculiarly her own, that you are 
the eighth wonder of the world. You are invin¬ 
cible, and I cannot help being curious as to what 
you intend doing with me, now you have me on 
your hands. People who are frank speak of me 
as a blasphemous, ill-conditioned scoundrel, to¬ 
tally unworthy my name and rank. I have dis¬ 
reputable comrades, who follow me to my house, 
and turn it into a pandemonium, and gamble, 
and drink, and hunt, and blaspheme. When I 
arrive at the court, there is a daily gathering of 
my creditors, who blaspheme also. I am the 
worst—as you have doubtless heard—of a bad 
lot. What are you going to do with me, Madem¬ 
oiselle Dysart?” 

“ Is it important that I should do anything?” 
asked Terese, icily. “ If not—” And she 
ended the sentence with a little gesture she had 
acquired across the channel—a slight elevation 
of eyebrows and shoulders, and a slight, careless 
movement of the hands. 


“What!” said Sir Roderick, “is it possible 
that you mean to neglect me ? What a waste of 
opportunities! I can assure you, upon my 
sacred honor, that I am more vicious than Master 
Hugh, more objectionable than the housekeeper, 
and as ill-bred as my son and heir himself. My 
dear—” 

At once Terese was fired. The flash of her 
eye betokened that she had been so indiscreet 
as to lose her fine temper. 

“Don’t call me ‘my dear,’” she said, quite 
fiercely. “ I won’t bear it.” 

And she turned about, and beat a heated and 
undignified retreat. 

On her way to her room, she encountered 
Roger. 

“You have seen Sir Roderick,” he said, 
looking at her angry face. 

“ Yes,” she answered. “ I have had that 
pleasure.” 

“ Well,” he returned, speaking with suppressed 
passion in his tone, “now you will see the 
worst.” 

And his words proved true. She did see the 
worst. They were spared nothing. Before a 
week had passed, the whole household was in 
confusion. As he had prophesied, Sir Roderick’s 
friends followed him. One after another dropped 
in at the court, and was hospitably domiciled. 
There was a rascally German baron, and a vil¬ 
lainous French count, two or three indescribables 
of various grades of disreputableness, and a 
couple of young braggarts of feeble mind, who 
were the dupes and tools of the rest. By way 
of amusement, they rioted and drank, played 
cards and hunted; their dogs held high carni¬ 
val in the parlors; their horses were turned 
loose in the park. 

After the first three days, Lady Dysart 
confined herself to her own rooms. 

“ You will find that you must do the same 
thing,” she said to Terese. “ When Sir Roder¬ 
ick’s friends are in good spirits, it is hardly 
pleasant or discreet to confront them.” 

But Terese did not shut herself up. She kept 
the children in the schoolroom, and went about 
her usual round of duties, perhaps inspired 
thereto by a secret spirit not unmingled with 
defiance. She took her meals with Lady Dysart, 
and held a taut rein over her servitors below 
stairs, who naturally felt that the time for 
license had arrived. It is possible that she was 
more daring than wise. She felt no fear of the 
undisguised admiration of the indescribables, or 
the ftirtive glances of their more illustrious 
comrades. She passed them on the stairs, or in 
the corridor, with head erect, and cool indiffer- 
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ence; and there were few occasions upon which 
any of them would have felt it safe to address 
her. I will not say that her sense of security 
had not been added to from an outside source. 
On the evening upon which Lady Dysart had 
retired to her own apartment, she, in coming 
downstairs, had paused for a moment upon the 
staircase, to look down at the dining-room, 
where the company sat over their wine—or 
rather the fiery French brandy, which was the 
general taste. 

The room was highly lighted, disorder reigned 
supreme. The two young braggarts of feeble 
mind smoked ill-flavored cigars, and rejoiced 
themselves with jokes as ill-flavored, at which the 
rest laughed, or jeered, as was their humor. 
Sir Roderick lounged against the mantel-piece, 
and sneered at the whole company, with equal 
impartiality. Roger Dysart, who had just come 
in, ate his dinner grimly, and with little attention 
from the others, at the end of the table. 

Suddenly the count, who leaned forward upon 
a smaller table, and shuffled a handful of cards, 
with graceful dexterity, spoke to Sir Roderick. 

“This handsome Defarge—you said Defarge, 

I think—keeps herself closely. There is no 
approaching her even when one encounters her. 
Mon Dieu ! with what scorn and indifference she 
regards us all. It is trying to a man of gallantry 
to meet such a look as she gives one from her ] 
fine eyes.” 

Terese’s wrath had scarcely time to flame up 
within her, before a different emotion took 
possession of her. 

Roger Dysart pushed his chair from the table, 
and advanced to the group at the fire. 

“ If there is a man among you who cares to 
settle the matter with me,” he said, “ let him 
annoy her.” 

The count looked up rather uneasily. 

“Mon Dieu /” he exclaimed again, “who 
would annoy her? Not 1.” 

“That is well,” returned Roger, not too 
politely, “ if, as I said, you do not care to settle 
the matter with me” 

“i/a foi” said the count, shrugging his 
shoulders, as he surveyed the young man’s 
powerful frame, “ that I do not, since I should 
be sure to get the worst of it, if you settled it in 
your brutal English fashion.” 

“ What,” said Sir Roderick, with his diaboli¬ 
cal half laugh, “ is it my lady’s governess, Roger? 

1 thought it was Elizabeth Dysart.” 

“ It is any woman,” answered Roger, turning 
on his heel, “any woman I may choose to 
defend.” 

Terese waited for him, until he reached the 


place where she stood, and then she spoke to 
him, all on fire with spirit. 

“ I heard it all,” she said, in a hurried under¬ 
tone. “ Let me thank you for forcing them to 
respect me.” 

“ What are you doing here?” he asked. 

“I was on my way upstairs, and the light 
attracted me. I stopped to look at them, and 
then that man spoke.” 

“Don’t stop to look at them again,” he 
returned. “ No woman has a right to be near 
them. Where is Lady Dysart?” 

“She has shut herself up in the east wing. 
She refiises to come downstairs, until quiet is 
restored, which I suppose will be when Sir 
Roderick, or his visitors, go away.” 

“ It is the best thing she could have done,” he 
answered. “It would be the best thing you 
could do, too. It will not last long. Sir Roderick 
seldom graces the court with his presence for 
more than a few weeks at a time.” 

Terese frowned. 

“I won’t be beaten,” she said. “They dare 
not interfere with me.” 

“There are times when they will dare 
anything,” he replied, with gloomy dissatisfac¬ 
tion. “* Wine in, wit out,’ and when they are 
drunk, they are a pack of devils. But if one of 
them should throw himself in your path to 
trouble you,” in a sudden rage, “ I would break 
every bone in his cursed body.” 

“ I thank you,” said Terese, with a softness 
rather incongruous, considering circumstances. 

As her eyes met his, she was alarmed to find 
herself coloring, and her sweetly melting state 
smile dying out. 

“ I—I know you will protect me,” she said, 
trying to recover herself gracefully, and holding 
out her hand to him. 

They had reached the upper landing, by this 
time, and at this juncture each stopped. Dysart 
took her hand, and held it in a singular manner; 
as if, for a second, he did not know what to do 
with it. Then suddenly, the blood rushed to 
his face also; he snatched it to his lips, kissed it 
fiercely, and dropped it. 

Terese felt herself change color; again—this 
time she became pale. 

“I did not expect you would do that,” she 
said, trying to speak with cold hauteur. 

“ I did not expect that I should either,” he 
answered. “ I would not have done it, if I could 
have helped it, you may be sure. It was as 
much against my will as against yours.” And 
he turned from her almost discourteously, and 
stalked away. 

[to bb continued.] 
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BY LUCY H. 

When Dr. Donne came to engage me as a com- j 
pan ion for his niece and ward, Miss Marian 
Hurst, I must confess that I hesitated. I had 
never seen the young lady in question, and being < 
something of a physiognomist I was anything | 
but charmed with the gentleman’s appearance. 
He was a small, red-haired, freckled man, with j 
thin, sandy whiskers, and an air of suavity that j 
a keen observer could readily see was affected. 
Yet I did not wonder, as I listened to the arti¬ 
ficial honey of his tones, that he had come to be 
a very popular physician, especially with the 
fair sex. Women are so easily humbugged by 
doctors. Dr. Donne informed me that his 
“sweet Marian,” as he called her, was in deli¬ 
cate health. 14 A weakness, so to speak,” ho re¬ 
marked, spreading out his hands, “a genera] 
lowering of the system—no positive disease, but 
a condition requiring much care and attention, 
which she will of course receive from me. 
But her aunt has been unhappily compelled 
to go to Florida for her own health, and 
anxious as she was to take Marian with 
her, it was a plan to which I could not con¬ 
sent. The climate would have proved literally 
pernicious to our dear girt, and, moreover, I de¬ 
sire to watch over her myself. There is no doc¬ 
tor, Miss Wilson, capable of replacing the medical 
adviser who has studied the patient’s constitution 
from the earliest childhood.” He made this re¬ 
mark very impressively. 44 My desire is there¬ 
fore to secure a companion for my niece. I have 
made all necessary inquiries about you, Miss Wil¬ 
son, and feel that you are exactly the person to 
suit the requirements of the position.” 

Well, I accepted his terms. They were liberal 
enough, and I had no other situation in view. 
Moreover, I would have been an idiot to refuse 
a good offer, merely because I did not like the 
looks of my would-be employer. 

My small preparations to leave the boarding¬ 
house which had afforded me a temporary shelter, 
were soon completed, and I speedily found my¬ 
self seated by Dr. Donne’s side, in his handsome 
coup6, and rattling over the stones, in a very 
lively fhshion. Our drive was not a long one. 
Leaving the fashionable precincts of up town 
quite in the distance, the carriage drew up before 
a large, old-fashioned and yet handsome mansion, 
not a stone’s throw from Washington Square. 
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hoopes. 

44 Down town, you see, Miss Wilson—down 
town,” my companion remarked. 44 1 am rather 
old-fashioned in my love for this part of the city.” 
He then led the way, without ceremony, upstairs, 
and throwing open the door of a spacious room 
on the second floor, lie bade me enter. 

Let me pause and describe the apartment, in 
which I then found myself. 

It was of moderate dimensions, and prettily 
and pleasantly furnished, in a style combining 
the advantages of sitting-room and bed-cham¬ 
ber. The furniture was covered with a deli¬ 
cately tinted cretonne, and the low, single bed 
was draped with ample curtains of the same 
material. There was no washing apparatus in 
the room, that being relegated to a dressing- 
closet, that opened out of the apartment at one 
side. At the other side was the chamber, as I 
afterwards learned, allotted to my use—a hall 
bed-room of somewhat restricted dimensions, 
but otherwise comfortable and pleasant. These 
exterior points I did not, of course, take in at first 
glance. One adornment to Miss Hurst’s room 
surprised me. It was a large piece of antique 
tapestry. This fine, old tapestry represented a 
forest scene, with deer, birds, etc., all in dulled, 
faded shades of blues, greens, and yellows. 
Tins somewhat sombre relic of antiquity was hung 
against the wall, just opposite to a piano, and 
clothed nearly the whole of one side of the room 
with its dusky expanse. 

Miss Hurst was seated by the fire, with a 
pocket of old letters in her lap. She rose to 
greet us, with an air of uneasiness, only slightly 
tinged with surprise. She was pretty—very 
pretty—in spite of her pale cheeks and the dark 
circles under her eyes. I did not wonder that 
her uncle felt anxious about her health, for she 
; looked far from well. 

44 This is the young lady of whom I spoke to 
] you, Marian—your new companion, my dear.” 

Miss Hurst bowed. 

44 Mis8 Wilson, I believe,” she said, curtly. 

; 44 Please to take a chair.” 

I sat down, and wished that I was back in my 
boarding-house. Meanwhile, Dr. Donne fidgetted 
; about the room. 

44 Have you taken your powder, this morning, 
| dear child? Yes? And the drops? And pray 
do not forget to keep your pastilles burning at 
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night. A new remedy, Miss Wilson—wonderful 
for the lungs. Well, now I will leave you to get 
acquainted with each other. Pray notice this 
tapestry—genuine antique—quite a sacrifice for 
me to put it in dear Marian's bed-room, instead 
of my own library. Well—good morning—we 
will meet at dinner.” And he bowed, and 
sidled, and rubbed his hands, and finally wrig¬ 
gled himself out of the room. 

Miss Hurst looked at pie, from under her long 
lashes, for a few minutes. Then she put aside 
the letters, that she had been reading, rose, and 
wandered aimlessly about the room, and finally 
came up to me, saying: 

“Perhaps you are tired. Would you like to 
go to your own room ?” 

I disclaimed all idea of weariness, so she 
stood looking at me, for a few moments longer; 
and then the pent up indignation in her breast 
broke forth. 

“ You are my new companion, I believe. Are 
you uncle Donne's spy as well ?” 

I rose to my feet, and looked at her in amaze¬ 
ment, saying, indignantly, 

“You astonish me, Miss Hurst—nay more, 
you insult me—and I beg that you will explain 
your words. So far from being your uncle's 
spy, I know nothing of his character, or of his 
family circumstances, save from hearsay; and 
I never even heard that such a person as yourself 
existed, till this morning.” 

I was thoroughly in earnest, and I suppose that 
I looked so. Something in my face seemed to give 
Miss Hurst an impression of my sincerity. At all 
events, the poor child’s wayward mood changed 
suddenly, and she burst into a flood of tears, sob¬ 
bing out, as she did so, “ Oh, if I could only trust 
you—if I only had one friend, in all the world 1” 

Touched to the very heart, by her tears and 
her fragile aspect, I soothed and caressed her 
into comparative calmness. Then, seating myself 
beside her, I said, as impressively as I could, 
“ Now, Miss Hurst, let us make a compact. I 
assure you, most solemnly, that I was engaged 
simply as your companion, and that it is my wish 
to discharge the duties of my position, with all 
fidelity to you, and in the frillest furtherance of 
yofir interests. If I withdraw, as I felt strongly 
tempted to do, a few moments ago, the danger 
may really befall you, that you seem to dread. 
•I may be replaced by a spy, or a tool of other par¬ 
ties, whoever they may be. Try me, then—watch 
me closely—and if you find me proving false to 
you, then tell me at once, and I will leave you.” 
And in truth I longed to stay, for my heart yearned 
over the po$r, pretty, desolate ohild, who seemed 
** lonely in her charming home. 


She looked into my face with a wistful look, 
that was very winning, in spite of its pathos, and 
answered: 

“ Well, I did tell uncle Donne that I would not 
stay in New York, this winter, without a com¬ 
panion. And I think I can trust you. But il 
you only knew—oh, if you only knew—” 

I did know—not just then, it is true—but 
later. The story that I learned in fragments, I 
give you now in a connected form. 

Marian Hurst was the only child of the only 
sister of Dr. Donne. Her father, a wealthy rail¬ 
road contractor, had died when she was about 
ten years of age, leaving his large fortune entirely 
under the control of his widow. Some six years 
later, Mrs. Hurst also died, leaving behind her a 
will, in which she bequeathed her whole estate 
to Marian, with the exception of a small legacy 
to her brother, Dr. Donne, whom she also ap¬ 
pointed sole executor, and the guardian of her 
daughter till the latter should attain her eigh¬ 
teenth year, when she was to be oonsidered of 
age, and was to enter into the foil possession of 
her fortune. The will further stipulated that, 
should Marian die before attaining that age, or 
without a will, the entire property was to pass 
unreservedly to Dr. Donne. The doctor was, 
himself, by no means in restricted oircumstances. 
He was a fashionable physician, possessing a 
large and lucrative practice, and he had, more¬ 
over, married a lady of some fortune. 

For some time things progressed smoothly be¬ 
tween the young heiress and her relatives. But, 
during the summer preceding the period at which 
my story opens, Marian had met, while with her 
aunt at Long Branoh, a young artist of good 
family, named Leonard Spencer. An acquain¬ 
tance was formed, which ripened into intimacy, 
and thence speedily into mutual and acknowl¬ 
edged love. It was then that Dr. Donne, who 
had been detained in New York by the exigen¬ 
cies of his practice, appeared upon the scene. 
He flatly refosed to consent to the newly-formed 
engagement, insulted Mr. Spencer in the grossest 
possible terms, and brought his niece back to the 
city, keeping her under a sort of surveillance that 
was extremely galling to her proud, independent 
nature, but which he strove to excuse, under the 
plea of watching over her healtfe. 

“ But I shall soon be rid of him, and of all 
my worries, Jane,” she said, exultingly. “In 
six weeks more—it is the first of November now, 
is it not?—I shall be eighteen, and then good¬ 
bye to uncle Donne forever!” 

I had been with her about a month, when she 
said this, and had gained her foil confidence and 
affection. I had found her a very lovely creat ure 
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animated, intelligent and affectionate. Bat I was ; 
sadly uneasy about her health. She looked so ; 
worn and fragile. She appeared to suffer much : 
from loss of sleep and appetite, and from general: 
debility. Her large, dark eyes seemed to grow 
larger and larger, and the circles beneath them 
duskier and more extended, with every passing 
day. The palms of her small hands sometimes j 
burned like fire to the touch, and at others were 
as cold as ice. Often she was so tortured by 
blinding headaches, that she could not lift her 
head from the pillow. She complained frequently 
of nausea, and of an unpleasant taste in her 
mouth. And yet she bore up bravely, through : 
it all, looking forward to her eighteenth birthday : 
as the hour of her emancipation, and of her res* : 
to ration to love, and life, and Leonard. 

Alas! as the days passed on, I began, some¬ 
times, to fear that she would never live to see 
that blissful hour. 

The mild beauty of the Indian summer, that 
lights November with its tender radiance, brought 
her neither amelioration, nor refreshment. She 
grew so weak and wan that she scarcely ever 
cared to stir from her pretty bed-room, with its ; 
atmosphere scented by the perfume of those pas¬ 
tilles that Dr. Donne looked upon as sovereign ; 
remedies, and over the ignition of which he : 
daily presided. I must say, that all this time 
Dr. Donne had seemed devoted to his niece. He : 
was now sole physician, and certainly his care : 
and watchftilness were unremitting. He was ! 
very particular as to her diet, permitting her to j 
take neither wine nor rich food. 

And yet—let me confess the truth at once—I 
mistrusted Dr. Donne. Ever since the day when 
Marian, nestling in my arms, had told me the ; 
story of her heiress-ship and of her mother’s 
will, I had felt a keen anxiety respecting the 
proceedings of this uncle-guardian, who was to 
be his niece’s heir, if only she died within a 
given time, or died intestate. Moreover, I did 
not think that his treatment of her case tallied 
with his repute as a physician. Marian was evi¬ 
dently suffering from a low form of malarial 
fever, and yet he prescribed for her a lowering 
diet, and all my tests could detect the presence 
neither of iron nor of quinine in the medicines 
that he gave her. As to his pet pastilles, I qui¬ 
etly abstracted one and gave it to a skilful chemist 
to be analyzed, the result of the examination 
proving that it contained no curative principle 
whatever, being a compound of a simple odorifer¬ 
ous gum with powdered charcoal. 

But what was to be done ? I could not call in 
another physician, in the very teeth of my 
employer, even if Marian herself had consented 


to such a measure, which, by the way, she 
refused to do, declaring, when I suggested it to 
her, that there was not much the matter with 
her, that she was only weak and languid, and 
that she would be quite well when once she was 
her own mistress, and could see Leonard once 
more. And I, though tolerably well experienced 
in illness, could hardly venture to change the 
treatment of the case, on my own responsibility. 
At lost, however, I made a discovery that 
changed my suspicions into shuddering certainty, 
and forced me into immediate and decisive 
action. 

I have already spoken of the great, dusky 
piece of antique tapestry, that hid the wall on 
one side of Marian’s bedroom. I once asked 
Phoebe, the old colored woman, who waited on 
us, and kept our rooms in order, and who had 
been Marian’s nurse in her infancy, about it. 

“Well, you see, honey,” made answer Phoebe, 
pausing in her task of dusting, and flourishing 
her duster to give point to her phrases, “de 
doctor had de station’ry washstand pulled out of 
dis here room, ’cause as here, he says, they 
is’nt healthy. And so the doctor says, says he, 

1 1 won’t have no workmen a’mussin’ round with 
their tools and things, a-fixin’ of the wall, till 
next summer, when the folks is all out o’ town.’ 
And so he put that big floor-cloth up there, to 
hide the holes and de ends of dem water-pipes, 
an’ things. But law sakes 1 ain’t it ugly ?” 

I could not agree with the old woman, as I 
very much admired the artistic background 
afforded to the other appointments of the bright, 
pretty room, by the dull blues and greens of the 
old tapestry. But Anally, I made a discovery 
that Ailed me with dismay. 

It was a damp, close evening, towards the 
end of November. Marian had seemed more 
ailing and languid than usual, all day, and the 
doctor had been specially urgent respecting the 
number of his favorite pastilles that were to be 
set alight, persisting in coming upstairs every 
hour or two, to see if there was one burning, 
and fussing about them in a manner to give an 
ignorant observer the idea that their smoke was 
a sort of serial elixir of life, the inhalation of 
which was sure to restore Marian to health. As 
I happened to know how utterly inefficacious 
they were, to do more than impart a pleasant 
fragrance to the damp, murky atmosphere, I got 
quite out of patience with him, and was glad 
when, about nine o’clock, Marian shut him out 
of the room, and announced her intention of 
going to bed. I helped her to undress, and saw 
her fall into a feverish, restless slumber, before 
betaking myself to my own bedroom for the 
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night. This room, as I have before said, was 
a hall bedroom adjoining Marian's, and com¬ 
municating with it by a door, which door was, 
by Dr. Donne's orders, always kept closed at 
night. But on this especial occasion, seeing that 
my charge was so ill and restless, I ventured 
upon disobeying his express commands, and I 
left it wide open. Just before retiring, in obedi¬ 
ence to the last thing he had said before leaving 
us, I went to light another pastille, one of those 
of extra dimensions that were adapted to burn 
all night, which he had caused to be supplied for 
the purpose. But the box that usually contained 
them was empty. I had not noticed, the night 
before, that we were using the last one. So, 
without many compunctious visitings of con¬ 
science, for I was thoroughly persuaded of the 
inefficacious nature of this favorite remedy, I 
went to bed, leaving the pastille-burner empty. 

I am usually a sound sleeper, and a tranquil 
one; but that, night my slumber was haunted by 
dreams, at once vague aud terrible. Now I was 
crossing an Alpine road, and was being over¬ 
whelmed beneath an avalanche. Then I was 
sinking in a slimy sea, wherein hideous water- 
reptiles coiled and swam. Again, I found myself 
in a mine, whose walls were slowly inclining 
inward to fall upon me, and crush me. And 
ever the same sense of sickness and of suffo¬ 
cating, a loathing horror, blended with a 
difficulty of breathing, ten times worse than any 
nightmare from which I had ever suffered. 
Finally I found myself in the clutches of a mon¬ 
ster spider, whose fangs were fastened in my 
throat, while my limbs were becoming hopelessly 
entangled in the creature’s prodigious web. In 
my struggles to free myself, I started broad 
awake, but the feeling of nausea and of oppression 
still continued. I sat up in bed, and strove to 
collect my scattered senses. All was quiet. A 
distant church-clock was just striking two, as I 
awoke, and its vibrations quivered off into total 
silence. The lowered gaslight, burning in 
Marian’s room, shed its dim rays through the 
doorway, and revealed nothing, except the 
ordinary belongings of every-day life. Yet amid 
the silence and the solitude of night, a deadly 
agent was at work. The air was filled with a 
subtle, horrible odor, foul, sickening, and pene¬ 
trating. This it was that had filled my sleep 
with hideous dreams and dire oppression. 

I rose at once to seek out its source. Hurry¬ 
ing on a wrapper, I stole softly into Marian’s 
room. She still slept, as her hurried breathing 
and broken murmurs denoted, a restless, unre¬ 
freshing sleep; but I forbore to disturb her. 
Yet, horrible as the foul vapor had been in my 


j room, it was ten times worse in hers. A stench 
| like decaying vegetable matter filled the air, and 
< evidently had its source in the apartment in 
j which I stood. For some moments I remained 
\ bewildered, not knowing where to look or what 
\ to do. Then suddenly an idea struck me. The 
| stationary washstand, of which old Phoebe had 
| spoken, and which Dr. Donne had caused to be 
l removed, might not the end of the cut off wastc- 
\ pipe, communicating as it did with the sewers 
j under the house,- have come unstopped ? I 
| turned up the gas, as the thought struck me, and 

I swept the heavy piece of tapestry aside. As I 
did so, a fresh blast of noisome vapor filled my 
lungs, making me literally turn sick and dizzy. 
Yet, to my astonishment, the wall presented a 
smooth, unbroken, white surface. Neither hole 
nor projecting pipe were visible. I stooped, and 
passed my hand lightly over the wall, in the 
spot where I thought the pipe ought to have 
been. As I did so, my fingers encountered a 
slight depression, and the warmer surface (in 
comparison with the plaster) of some textile 
fabric. A moment’s further investigation re¬ 
vealed the whole secret of the matter. 

The projecting end of the waste-pipe, which 
had probably been stopped up with ciiher 
cement or solder, had been broken off by means 
of a heavy hammer, or small hatchet, the marks 
; of the tool being quite visible on the wall. Over 
\ the hole, a piece of muslin had been dexterously 
| pasted, and through that aperture, thus left, the 
J gas from the sewers beneath had been admitetd 
| into the sleeping apartment of the poor, suffering 
\ girl. The whole nefarious plan flashed through 
| ray brain as I gazed. The pastilles, that we 
| were forced constantly to burn, were contrived to 
| conceal the odor of the foul gases, that were 
} poisoning the air, and bringing the germs of 
| pestilence and death. The lowering diet and 
l weakening drugs were adapted to prepare the 
? system of the intended victim for a more speedy 
\ absorption of the venom. With a shudder I 
| recalled the fact, that Dr. Donne’s specialty as a 
| physician was the treatment of malarial and 
typhofd fevers. He, who knew so well how te 
cure such maladies, was doubtless equally versed 
in the causes that produced them. 

Yet what was I to do, now that I had found 
out the secret of Marian’s illness ? I could not 
reveal the matter to her; for her weakness, and 
; the sense of her own helplessness, would combine 
to drive her wholly distracted, and the knowledge 
of her position in itself might deal her a fatal 
| blow. Besides, I had to act warily, if I would 
be left free to act at all. Dr. Donne could drive 
me from his house, at any moment, and it was 
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only I, out of all the world, who fully compre- { her room, merely paying a short professional 
hended the situation, and who could hope to cope \ call, twice daily; but he lingered constantly out- 
successfully with this dangerous adversary, ! side the door, listening and watching, and ever 
armed with the triple authority of guardian, j on the alert for the slightest sound or motion, 
relative, and physician. For suppose that I were \ And had it not been for the beef-tea, and the 
to go, and tell the story abroad—to the police, s stimulants, and the medicines that I procured 
for instance? Ilow trivial the matter of an S surreptitiously by the aid of old rhoebe, Marian 
unstopped drain-pipe would seem; how wholly > would undoubtedly have died in the first ten 
improbable my deductions from that simple fact, days of her illness. 

No, if Marian was to be saved, it was I, and I j As it was, her young and vigorous frame made 
alone, who could save her. j a hard fight of it with death. Days passed on, 

The first and most obvious thing was stop up j and lengthened into weeks, and at last the six- 
the hole. This I easily achieved, by means of a j teenth of December, the day so eagerly antici- 
cake of white wax, filched from the drawer, in s pated by the poor sufferer, came. It found her 
which Marian kept her last white, silk, ball- j still living, though fearfully ill. And now the 
dress. This, softened over the gas-jet, formed 5 time had arrived for me to dare the grand stroke, 
an effectual and easily-applied plug for the 5 that would put Marian out of all danger, so far 
opening, through which the pernicious vapor! as any machinations on the part of Dr. Donne 
found its way. Then I threw up the window, j were concerned. Once let her will be made, 
and let the cold, night-air rush freely into the ! leaving all her fortune to some one else than her 
room, till the atmosphere was thoroughly purified. \ uncle; once let that important document be safe 
Through all these movements, on my part, Marian j out of the house, and in the keeping of a trust- 
slept heavily, though uneasily. I think now, as \ worthy third party—and there would no longer 
1 thought then, that the mixture, prescribed by \ be any reason for Dr. Donne to plot against her 
Dr. Donne for her to take on retiring, contained j life. 

a large proportion of opium. When the room j I feared, at first, to suggest the subject to 
was thoroughly aired, I retired to bed, but I j Marian, in her desperately weakened state, but 
could not sleep. On the contrary, I lay awake, j it was she who first broached it to me, on the 
all the rest of the night, revolving in my mind j morning of the seventeenth of December. “I. 
as to the course I had best pursue, in order to j am afraid I am going to die,” she whispered, 
save my poor little Marian. j “and I am of age now. Get a will drawn up, 

Early the next morning, I went to one of the | leaving everything I have in the world to Leon- 
best physicians in New York, and obtained from i ard Spencer, and bring it here, and I will sign it.” 
him a prescription, to bo used in caso of impend- j I scarcely dared to leave her, even for the 
ing typhoid fever. This I substituted for Dr. > brief space of time required for drawing up so 
Donne’s favorite mixture. Acting still under the > short and simple an instrument; but finally, con- 
directions of the doctor (whom I visited daily), I j fiding her to the charge of old Phoebe, I stole 
replaced the pills that Marian had been taking, j from the house, while Dr. Donne was taking his 
by others, made up according to his prescriptions, \ afternoon siesta, and returned in about an hour 
and I persuaded her to defy the orders of her j with my task fulfilled. And, oh! with what 
uncle and to partake freely of nourishing food } eagerness and trembling I watched my poor girl 
and generous wine. But, alas! my discovery j affix her signature, and then added my own as 
had been made too late for these precautions to j witness, while Phoebe followed after, with a won- 
avail to save her. Two weeks before her eigli- s derfully crooked autograph, that looked like the 
teenth birthday, she was stricken down with j tracks of a tipsy snail. Hiding the precious 
typhoid fever, in its most virulent form. paper in my bosom, I hurried from the house, 

My fears now rose to absolute panic. Here nearly oversetting Dr. Donne in my haste, as 
was this poor child, suffering from an almost that worthy was coming up the stairs. Out into 
mortal iljpess, and in the hands of the one person the dusk I fled, and straight to the house of a 
upon earth whose interest it was to wish for her J prominent New \ r ork statesman, who had been 
death. I could not help dreading lest, now that the intimate friend of Marian’s father. To him I 
the flame of life had sunk so low, the temptation confided the will, with a brief and.hurried expla- 
to aid in its final extinction would be more than j nation of its nature and contents. And then I 
the mind of her uncle could bear. For it was irn- j hastened back to my charge, exulting in the 
possible for him to conceal from my watchful knowledge that I had baffled Dr. Donne at last, 
eyes his great eagerness for the unfavorable ter- > Ho met me as I entered, and one glance at his 
mination of the case. He came but seldom to ] screwed-up, peevish face, reassured me as to the 
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safety of the patient. He would not have looked 
so cross had not Marian still been living. 

“Where have you been, Miss Wilson?’ 1 he 
queried. “ Your conduct is most extraordinary 
—rushing off in this remarkable way, while your 
charge is so ill. And I find that, contrary to ray 
orders, you have been giving her goups and wine 
and other things calculated to increase the fever. 
Really, Miss Wilson—” 

“ Pray excuse me, Dr. Donne,” I said, with 
studied politeness, “ but dear Marian was so 
anxious to have the will that she has just made ; 
conveyed to a place of safety, that I had no : 
choice but to obey her.” 

The doctor’s sallow face turned positively 
greeu. 

“ Her—will!” he gasped, at length. 

“ Yes, you know she came of age, yesterday.” 

“ And pray, may 1 inquire as to the provisions 
of this important document? You come in for a j 
good legacy, doubtless.” 

“ No, indeed. My name only figures on the paper 
as a witness. Marian has left her entire fortune 
to her intended husband, Mr. Leonard Spencer. 
Messrs. Slung and Holdfast drew up the docu¬ 
ment in due legal form, and it is now in the hands 
of Marian’s old friend, Ex-Governor Clinton.” 

Not another word did Dr. Donne say, but he 
turned, and went back to his office, without so 
much as looking at me again. And I hastened 
upstairs to Marian, whom 1 found not perceptibly 
worse, though the fever ran very high. 

That evening, I received a note from the doctor, 
ordering me to quit the house. But I refused to 
obey him, declaring that, now that Miss Hurst 
was of age, I would take my orders only from 
her. He saw that he had made a false move, and 
apologized sweetly, when next we met. 


Seeing him so placable, I ventured to propose 
a consulation, in view of Marian’s desperate 
condition. He acceded at once, in a nervous, 
frightened sort of way; and the next day, one of 
the best physicians in the city stood by Marian’s 
bedside. He approved highly of my treatment, 
(for it certainly was not that of Dr. Donne) but 
shook his head ominously over the patient. 

But Marian did not die. Youth, and a good 
constitution, aided by the precautions I had 
taken before the disease declared itself, and by 
the potent remedies prescribed by her new 
doctor, enabled nature to triumph over the 
disease. Her recovery was very slow, however. 
I went with her to Europe, by the doctor’s 
orders, as soon as she was able to bear the 
fatigue of a sea-voyage, which was not till the 
ensuing spring; and it was not till the following 
autumn that she and Leonard Spencer were 
married. The ceremony took place in Geneva, 
and the newly-wedded pair then went to Italy, 
where they lingered till the great exhibition 
called them back to Paris. And there I left my 
Marian, a healthy, joyous, young wife, happy in 
the love and companionship of her intelligent 
and devoted husband. 

As for Dr. Donne, he sailed for Brazil, about a 
week after he learned that Marian had made her 
will. His affairs were found to be in sad dis¬ 
order, and it was discovered that he had squan¬ 
dered one-third of his niece’s large fortune, in 
reckless speculation, a fact that may perhaps 
account for his cowardly attempt upon her life. 

Both she and Mr. Spencer fblly comprehend 
the danger from which she escaped, and they 
know that, under Providence, it was I who 
| saved her, by driving away the unseen murderer, 
i who was lurking Behind the Abbas. 


ONE NIGHT. 

BT ELLA WHEELEB. 


Was it last summer, or ages gone— 

That damp, dark night in tho August dusk— 
When I waited for you by the gate alone, 

And the air was heavy with scents like muskt 
Swiftly and silently shooting down 
Like the lonesome light of a falling star, 

1 saw through the shadows dense and brown, 

The dim, red light of your fine cigar. 

Like a king who taketh his own, you came, 
Through the lowering night and the falling dew. 
Like one who yields to a rightful claim, 

I waited there in the dusk for you. 


Never again when the day grows late, 

Never in all the yeans to be, 

Shall I stand in the dew and dusk, and wait, 
And never again will you come to me. 

But always and ever when high and fhr, 

The old moon hideth his troubled face, 

I think how the light like a falling star, 

Lit all my world with a new, strange grace. 
The passionate glow of your splendid eyes 
Shines into my heart as it shone that night, 
And its slumberous billows surge and rise, 

As the ocean is stirred by the tempest's might. 
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BT BLSIB KELMAB. 


Thkbe was the usual amount of noise, bustle, 
dust arid confusion, that is always attendant upon 
the departure of a railway traip. Dr. Hartwell’s 
large, portly figure completely blocked up the 
passage-way of the car, as he stood taking leave 
of his patient. He had at last accomplished a 
result for which he had worked hard. No one 
would suppose in looking from him to the frail, 
delicate young girl clad in deep mourning, loung¬ 
ing back among pillows and shawls, that there 
ever could have been a contest between them. 
It seemed as if a breath might crush her, she 
was so very fragile: yet as she raised her foce to 
his in talking, and one caught a full look at it, 
the firm, resolute mouth and chin betrayed the 
undeniable fact, that Leslie Graham had a very 
strong will of her own. 

She had been ill with a long, nervous prostra¬ 
tion following her father’s death, and it had re¬ 
quired all the skill of their old, faithful, family 
physician, and the most assiduous care and 
nursing to bring her back to life. Now, although 
it was two years since her father died, and her 
physical strength had in a great measure returned, 
she was very sad, and morbidly melancholy. In 
hopes to rally her, Dr. Hartwell had insisted on 
her going to the sea-shore, and had, as we have 
seen, finally prevailed. 

Now, when bidding her good-bye, at the cars, 
he took out of his pocket a little, red morocco 
note-book, with a pretty pencil attached, and her 
initials L. R. G. upon the outside cover, saying: 

“ Here is my prescription, and all the medicine 
I shall give you. I do not want you to read, or 
sew, or think, at all. I want you to lounge about 
among the rocks and drink in the sea air, and 
eat and sleep all you can. This book is for your 
observations of the people around you. Your 
amusement and your medicine is to consist in 
studying the characters and the characteristics 
of your fellow creatures. Write down your first 
impression of a person, and the ideas you form 
of that person at sight; then as your knowledge 
increases you can see how fhr your intuitions 
were right. Of course you will make some grand 
mistakes; but keep on; and your facility at read¬ 
ing character correctly will increase. You must 
forget yourself entirely, and occupy your mind 
with all the strange people that I hope to find 
written out here when you come back.” 


The whistle of the locomotive sounded. 
“ Good-bye,” said the doctor. “ Oh, by the way, 
my nephew, of whom you have heard me speak, 
has returned from Europe. He was in town the 
other day. I wanted to bring him round, but 
he couldn’t stop. He was in a hurry to join his 
mother and sister. I am sorry for you not to 
have met him. Perhaps, though, I can interest 
him sufficiently in your case, to induce him, 
later, to visit you in mjr place.” 

“ Dr. Hartwell, you will do no such thing I” 
Leslie exclaimed, indignantly. “ I will not have 
a spy sent down to watch me. Your nephew 
may be the great prodigy you say; but I shall 
not like him: I have not the slightest desire to 
see him—ever.” 

Dr. Hartwell was very much amused. This 
was quite like the old Leslie, who was always 
taking strong dislikes to people. 

** Well, my dear, you needn’t worry about it 
now. It is likely you will meet John sometime, 
I certainly mean you shall, and when you do, 
you will be surprised to find how well you get 
on together.” 

The ride was not a very long one, but it was 
warm and dusty, and Leslie grew tired before 
its close. The breath of the sea, which occasion¬ 
ally stole in through the car windows, as they 
approached the terminus, was very refreshing. 
Leslie was perfectly delighted when she found 
they were to stay at the Pico, on the opposite 
side of the harbor from the town, situated close to 
the beach. When they woke, in the night time, 
they could hear nothing but the deep under-tones 
of the sea, and the swashing of the waves. 
Really, Doctor Hartwell had been very con¬ 
siderate of her, after all. 

She was too utterly fatigued, that night, to 
think of her prescription. She was scarcely 
conscious that there was any one in the large 
dining-room but her aunt Harriet, who had 
accompanied her, and herself; and she drank 
her tea, and ate a slice of dry toast, oblivious of 
the many glances bestowed upon them. The 
slight, graceful, willowy figure, and the pale, deli¬ 
cately moulded face, with large, blue-gray eyes, 
and long, dark lashes, would have attracted 
notice anywhere. The hotel was only half-fUll, 
it being yet early in the season, so every new¬ 
comer was duly scrutinised. 

(211) 
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There was a party of five seated opposite, a 
little below them, who seemed to regard Leslie 
with considerable interest, aunt Harriet thought. 
An aged lady, with mild, placid features, and 
soft, white hair put away under a becoming 
lace cap ; two young ladies; and two gentlemen. 
One of the young ladies was tall, dark, and 
very stylish; the other was small, fair, and 
evidently an invalid, for a crutch rested behind 
her chair. One of the gentlemen was very 
brilliant and talkative; the other remained 
silent, but every time aunt Harriet looked 
towards the group, his eyes were either fastened 
intently upon Leslie, or just turning away. She 
thought, perhaps, he knew her; but his face 
was perfectly inscrutable, and she could not 
make oilt whether recognition, admiration, curi¬ 
osity, or alV, three, prompted his steady gaze. 
She told Leslie about them, after tea, in their 
rooms. 

“ I think, dear, they are very nice people,” she 
said, after finishing her description of them. 

“ Well 1 hope they are, if we are to sit so 
near them,” Leslie replied. Then brightening 
up a little, she continued, “ I suppose I can 
begin my character study with them ; they will 
probably be as interesting, from what you say, 
as any one here. 1 feel very sorry for the young 
lady who is lame.” 

Leslie went down to the breakfast-table, the' 
next morning, with her mind braced for its first, 
encounter. She looked over at her neighbors 
opposite, rather timidly, and after a little, 
decided to begin with the young man who sat 
nearest, as his attention was entirely taken up 
with the lame lady, who sat at his right. He 
had a remarkably fine head, which he held 
slightly inclined forward, the chin drawn in, 
and the forehead projecting. If the features had 
been less strong, or smaller, the forehead would 
have been too heavy for the face. The mouth 
was hidden by a handsome blonde mustache, but 
the chin was firm and square, giving a great 
deal of character, though rather a stern expres¬ 
sion, to the countenance. His manner was au¬ 
thoritative and commanding. Evidently he was 
used to being obeyed. He did not notice Leslie 
in the least, or show any uneasiness under her 
close scrutiny. She had nearly finished her 
observations, and made up her mind in regard to 
him, when he suddenly turned, and looked 
directly in her face, with an amused, questioning 
look, which said almost ns plainly as words: 

“ Have you finished me?” 

Leslie was quite mortified and provoked. He 
had been aware, then, all the time, that she 
was looking at him, and hod purposely kept his 


attention the other way. This was likely to 
prove a dangerous amusement, she thought, and 
one that might lead her into uncomfortable 
straits. Her face flushed very perceptibly, and 
in her embarrassment, she caught the handle of 
her coffee-spoon in her sleeve, and overturned 
her cup. She was thoroughly angry now, but 
pride came to her rescue. She would not allow 
this trivial occurrence to discompose her. Surely 
she had sufficient dignity to sustain her in a 
moment like this? trying though it was. 

“ What a stupid performance, aunt Harriet, is 
it not?” she said. Then with an imperious air, 
she summoned a waiter, and had him remove the 
debris, ordered another cup of coffee, and drank 
it with q%ict composure, haughtily ignoring the 
offending individual opposite. 

If it had been the young gentleman who was 
studying character, he would have had a rare 
opportunity. The metamorphosis was wonderful 
of the quiet, subdued, sad-faced little girl of the 
night before. Her features seemed to stiffen and 
grow cold, her eye-lids drooped a little, her eyes 
became quite dark, her lips compressed, and her 
chin looked as if chiselled out of marble. She 
seemed “every inch a queen.” 

Soon after breakfast, Leslie went to her room, 
and entered the following in her note-book: 

July 8th, 1874.—Made an attempt, this morn¬ 
ing, according to Dr. H’s prescription, to study 
a gentleman opposite us at table. He has a 
splendidly formed head, the forehead jutting 
over, deep-set eyes, dark blue, I think, large nose^ 
mouth, and chin, light hair and mustaohe. He 
has a way of taking in everything with one glance, 
and knowing all that is going on in the room. 
also the power of seeing, apparently, out of the 
back of his head. His manner is commanding, 
and rather overbearing, though not really ungen¬ 
tle. I should say that he was born with a feeling 
of superiority. He likes to place people at a dis¬ 
advantage and then be magnanimous. He could 
never stoop to ask a favor; he would demand it 
as his right instead. He is not quick-tempered; 
on the contrary, in a quarrel he would be exas- 
peratingly cool, while he would make his oppo¬ 
nent’s blood boil with rage and fury. Altogether 
he is quite disagreeable, and I hope I shall not 
have to make his acquaintance. He turned to 
me with a most provoking look, when I got 
through studying him, as if he knew just what I 
was doing, when, of course, he conld not; and 
then to crown all I upset my coffee. I suppose 
he thought ho had produced quite an impression, 
to cause so much confusion. He is horridly con¬ 
ceited—not of his looks, but of his power over 
people. I shall grow to detest him if he stays 
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here all summer. I wanted to study the nice j learned. He was Alice’s half-brother, as her 
old lady, and the lame girl who has a lovely* j mother had been a second wife, and he was the 
sweet face, but I shall not dare molest them j son of a former marriage. She also learned that 
while such an ogre mounts guard.” ! the dark, stylish young lady was Helen Spencer, 

After the disastrous result of her first attempt. j one of Alice’s intimate friends, and the young 
Leslie had not the courage to pursue her study j man so devoted to her was Arthur Campbell, 
any further. She tried not to notice these people j He was very much in love with Helen, but Alice 
at all, but she could not help meeting them on the j thought she could not quite make up her mind 
stairs, in the hall, upon the piazza, or out on the to have him, although he was wealthy. Helen 
rocks, and once or twice it seemed as if the lame ! had had so much attention, and so many offers, 
young lady was about to speak to her. it was hard for her to decide the momentous 

Leslie found a delightful sheltered little nook question. They were chatting away very fast 
far out on a peninsula of rocks, where she and j when they heard footsteps approaching. Alice 

aunt Harriet could lounge all the morning. She j turned, and saw her brother close behind them, 

would spread out her heavy blanket-shawl, and ? “ Frank, I want to introduce you to Miss 

lie here for hours, lazily watching the vessels as ] Graham. I have got acquainted with her, and 
they passed, till their white sails were lost in the \ we are already very good friends.” 
distance, or confused with the white of the j He lifted his hat, with a courteous bow, and 
clouds. s seated himself. 

One day when they were in this favorite haunt, < “ I am afraid, Alice, you have taken by storm 

a breeze suddenly wafted into Leslie’s lap a > what some persons have to toil years for. I 
dainty light-Wue veil. A moment more aud it > should judge that Miss Graham’s friendship is 
would have found a watery grave, but Leslie | not always easy of acquisition.” And he looked 
caught it. She turned to see if the owner were \ at her, inquiringly. 

near, and beheld the lame young lady at quite a < ** But you are altogether and entirely wrong, 

little distance higher up on the rocks. The j Frank,” Alice went on, in her perfectly child- 

latter nodded, and beckoned with her hand, so j like way. “ She was not hard to get acquainted 
there was nothing for Leslie to do but clamber > with at all, and I did not have to ‘ do it all,’ as 
up the steep ascent and restore the property. s you said 1 would.” 

“ What a naughty, naughty breeze that was,” He laughed at this, but did not seem in the 
the young lady began. «* I thought I had tied least disconcerted. 

my veil quite securely, when away it went all of j “ My dear Alice, you should not betray me in 
a sudden, before I could catch it. Thank you j this manner. It was very foolish in me to make 
very much !” Then in rather a hesitating, timid \ such a remark, and I beg Miss Graham’s 
way, she said, looking up into Leslie’s face, f pardon most sincerely.” 

“ Won’t you sit down a little while? I am quite j Leslie Graham was a remarkably truthfhl 
lonely. My brother is reading his papers, and J person. In her heart she knew that his judg- 

I came out with Arthur and Helen, but they saw j ment of her was correct. She did not make 

some friends going out sailing, and wanted to go, \ friends easily, and she was too honest with her- 
so I made them leave me, aud told them I did j self not to acknowledge that he was right. The 
not care if I was alone. But I should like very j most provoking part of it was, that notwitli- 

much to talk with you, if you do not mind.” j standing his apology, his look into her face 

This was all said so sweetly that Leslie could ; seemed forcing her to the confession that he was 
not refuse, so she sat down beside her, and aunt j correct. After a momentary struggle, she said, 
Harriet, seeing them enter into earnest conversa- S with a sort of proud defiance in her tone: 
tion, went up to the hotel for a nap, before din- j “ You are perfectly right, Doctor Rogers; I do 
ner, leaving Leslie to her fate. j not make acquaintances easily. It is quite 

It does not take two girls very long to become j wonderful to me, I assure you, the "way your 
acquainted, when one is frank, cordial and com- j sister has succeeded with me in so short a time, 
municative, and the other is a sympathetic, ap- j I never knew such a thing to happen before.” 
preciative listener. In a little more than half an j He received her admission with a satisfied 
hour Leslie knew all about Alice Rogers? for that i smile, which did not tend to lessen her indigna- 
was her name, and almost everything that had \ tion towards him. They talked a little while 
ever happened to her. She learned, too, all \ longer, and then the dinner-gong sounded, and 
about her brother, Dr, Franklin Rogers, the sub- j they gathered up their shawls and wraps, and 
jedt of her study, who had been abroad ever so > went up to the house. She* could not help 
many years, studying medicine, and was very \ noticing how carefully he guided his sister over 
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the rough rocks, lifting her in his arms over all 
the hard places. He was so very careful and 
tender with her, that Leslie was forced to make 
an amendment in his favor, mentally. 

After this, there was no more of quiet solitude 
for Leslie. She was constantly with some of the 
Rogers family. She and Alice grew to be very 
fond of each other. Tho physical affliction of 
the one, and the sorrow the other had passed 
through, drew them closely together, and a secret 
bond which neither could explain or understand, 
united their hearts. There was little time either 
for character study, outside the Rogers group.* 
She made a few sketches, but did not have 
opportunities of following them out. Of Helen 
Spencer, and Arthur Campbell, she made very 
correct estimates, changing nothing in her first 
sketch, as her acquaintance progressed. With 
Mrs. Rogers, too, and Alice, she thought Blie did 
very well, but Doctor Rogers completely puzzled 
her. One day, kind, thoughtful, deferential, and 
exceedingly entertaining; the next day, com¬ 
manding, tyrannical, quarrelsome, and altogether 
disagreeable. Sometimes she thought her first 
judgment had been absurdly harsh and unrea¬ 
sonable, and again she would think it not half 
severe enough. He took it upon himself to look 
out for her, and care for her comfort in manifold 
little ways, the same as he did for Alice. It was 
very aggravating to Leslie, just after he had 
provoked her almost beyond endurance by some 
of his ironical speeches, to have him perform 
some unusually kind and thoughtful act for her. 
At such times she would either receive his atten¬ 
tions haughtily, or reject them entirely. Finally 
he said, one day, after such an occurrence: 

44 You do not like to have things done for you, 
to be waited upon, do you, Miss Graham?” 

44 No. I prefer always to wait upon myself.” 
Then thinking this might sound a tittle rude, 
she added, 44 I am quite an independent indi¬ 
vidual, and have always been used to looking 
out for myself.” 

“Yes, I have discovered that. Well, I do 
not like to be thanked for every trifling service 
I render, so let us make an agreement. You 
shall allow me to wait upon you, and care for 
your health and comfort, as I think the occasion 
demands, and you shall receive it all as a matter 
of course, and I will not require any thanks or 
expressions of gratitude till the end of the 
season, when you can do it up wholesale.” 

Leslie glanced up at him, quickly. She sus¬ 
pected that he knew it was irksome to her to be 
under obligation^ to him, and hence the agree¬ 
ment he had proposed. But he was looking out 
on the water, and she could tell nothing of the 


tenor of his thoughts from his indifferent 
expression. 

Once he was telling her of some delightM 
excursion he took in Europe, when the thought 
suddenly occurred to her that perhaps he had 
met Doctor Hartwell’s wonderftil nephew, so she 
asked: 

“Did you ever meet a Dr. John Hartwell, 
abroad? He is iny doctor’s nephew, and I have 
heard a great deal about him. That is—I pre¬ 
sume his name is Hartwell—I don’t know why 
I should either, for now I think of it, I have 
never heard him called anything but * my 
nephew, John,’ ” 

4 Dr. John Hartwell ? Let me see,” and he 
kept his head bent down over the stick he was 
whittling, his hat shielding the amused look in 
his eyes. “No. I do not ever remember of 
meeting any one of that name. Is he smart?” 

44 His uncle thinks he is; but I have no doubt 
his talent is over-estimated. Liking will go a 
great way towards prejudicing one’s mind,” 
Leslie said. 

4 Yes, that is very true, and so will dislike,” 
and he looked at her, significantly. 

What could he mean? She bit her lip with 
vexation, and turned away. He was accustomed 
now to all her change of moods, ne delighted in 
bringing the angry flush to her fair cheek, and 
the darker light to her beautiful blue-gray eyes. 
He liked to watch the small lips grow stern, and 
the chin harden into marble,' and the slight 
figure draw itself up into cold stateliness. He 
knew just what turns in the conversation would 
do all this, and he was proud of his knowledge. 

The summer wore away to its close, and Leslie 
Graham was very much improved. She was 
really sorry that the season was over, and that 
she must part with these friends whom she had 
learned to like so well. Yes, she liked them all, 
not even excepting Dr. Rogers. Her sketch of 
him had undergone many changes. She had 
crossed out, rewritten, added to, and taken from, 
all the characteristics she had at first given him. 
But now, at the last, she decided that she had 
been very uqjust to him, and that she had treated 
him with undeserved rudeness many, many 
times. She realized now that he had been very 
kind to her, and that he had done a great deal 
for her comfort and enjoyment. She was too 
intrinsically noble to let him go away without 
telling Him as much. They might never see each 
other again, and he would always have the 
remembrance of her temper, and unlady-like 
behavior in his mind. 

On the lost afternoon. Dr. Rogers came through 
the hall, looking quite disconsolate, just as Leslie 
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was coming down stairs. He brightened up 
when he saw her. 

“Oh! Miss Leslie, you are the very one I 
want to see. Do come out rowing with me. 
Alice is taking a nap, and Helen is off some¬ 
where with Arthur. I know you don’t like 
sailing, so we’ll go a mile or two inland, to the 
lake, and I’ll row you across it. This is the 
last afternoon we shall have, you know,” and 
he waited with an eager, entreating look, for her 
answer. 

Yes, she would go. It would be such a good 
opportunity for her to say what she wanted to, 
and apologize for her rude behavior. They 
might not be alone again. 

When Dr. Rogers had rowed half way across 
the lake, Leslie, who had been rather silent all' 
the way, began, with her head half-turned away 
from him: 

“Dr. Rogers, I have something that I must 
say to you, before you go away ; I owe it to you, 
and to myself also. 1 want to thank you now 
for the many kindnesses you have done for me, 
and for all your care and attention, which, at 
the time, I received so ungraciously. I was 
really grateftil then, only my pride kept me from 
acknowledging it, and if you will add to all your 
kindness your pardon for rudeness to you, I 
cannot be too grateful.” 

She was going on, but he stopped her. 

“ I am well aware why you did not like me to 
care for you. I knew it was hard for you to 
accept favors from me, so I arranged our little 
agreement. It is all right, and please don’t say 
any more. I have never thought you rude, 
Miss Leslie.” 

So then, he would not permit her to apologize. 
She was not satisfied with this. She had meant 
to humble her pride, and if he would not let her 
do it this way, there yet remained others. She 
had not understood the full meaning of his 
remark. Perhaps he did not intend that she 
should. 

“ You do not understand me, Dr. Rogers. It 
was not because I did not like to receive favors, 
but because I did not like you. I took a great 
dislike, that first morning, at breakfast, when I 
spilled my coffee—do you remember?” 

She was approaching dangerous ground. Since 
their acquaintance, she had forgotten her feelings 
on that memorable morning, and her idea that 
he had suspected she was studying him. 

“ I do understand you, Miss Leslie. I knew 
perfectly well that you hated me, that morning; 
but I would not stop, on that account.” 

Leslie began to be frightened. Did he know 
everything under the sun ? Did he know of her 


sketch-book, safely locked in her bureau drawer 
at the hotel, and what was inside of it? He 
was the hardest person to accept an apology that 
she ever saw. She leaned over the side of the 
boat, and dipped one hand in the rippling, 
cooling water; then laid it upon her hot face. 
She was uncertain what to do now. At last, with 
a desperate effort, she took a rash step. 

“You are right. I hated you thoroughly, 
that morning. Dr. Hartwell wanted me to study 
people’s faces and characters, and gave me a 
little book to write down my observations in. I 
began with you, with what success, you know. 
My first impressions, after you startled me so, 
were not very flattering, as you may suppose; 
but I have since changed my mind,” and she 
gave a nervous little laugh. 

Dr. Rogers turned to her a radiant, triumphant 
face. He had been waiting for this. In a low, 
trembling voice, he said: 

“ I knew all that, too, Miss Leslie.” 

Leslie was very angry now. She had meant 
to ask forgiveness for having wronged him; now 
she was sure her first judgment was correct. 
With flashing eyes, she said: 

“ Dr. Rogers, you will turn this boat round, 
and row back; and when we land, you will 
please understand that we are to meet as stran¬ 
gers henceforth, forever.” Her voice was quite 
tragic, and freezingly cold. 

In an instant the reaction came, and she cov¬ 
ered her face with her hands, crying bitterly. 
She felt as if she would like to drop over the 
side of the boat, and find a hiding-place in the 
dark waters. She could not think what it all 
meant, she was so disappointed, so baffled, and 
perplexed. Dr. Rogers had become quite pale, 
at her last words ; but he laid down the oars, and 
came and knelt beside her. He took one of her 
hands away from her face, and kissed it many 
times. She dropped her head on the railing in 
the stern, hiding her face from him, but did not 
take her hand away. 

“•You did not mean those dreadful words you 
said?” and the love in his voice could be dis¬ 
guised no longer. “ How can we meet as 
strangers, when you are more to me than all the 
rest of the world ? My darling, I know it was 
dread fill to deceive you so; but look up, and let 
me tell you all. Please!” 

She lifted her head, and looked drearily at him 
through her tears, fts fa he were a long distance 
off. It seemed as if nothing whatever that he 
could say would ever affect lifer again. She was 
unconscious that he still held her hand. 

“ I was sure you would find me out, long be¬ 
fore this. I am Dr. Hartwell’s detested nephew; 
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but my name is not Hartwell, as you innocently j feet, would be to accept his love, and be his 
supposed, one day, which amused me so I was on \ queen forever. In her weakness and doubt this 
the point of letting out my secret. Dr. Hartwell j seemed the easiest way out of her difficulty. She 
is my own mother’s brother, and the only one of > was afraid, too, that she was beginning to love 
the family who calls me John. I met him in / him a little, that is before all this happened—now 
Boston, on my way here, and he told me of you, j she did not quite know—. 
and of his plan about the character study. He He was very quick to perceive her relenting, 
did not know where to send you, and I suggested j “ My own, my own,” he cried in his joy, “ you 
this place, and agreed to look out for you a little. \ arc not going to send me away—you will keep 
He told me you were not over-anxious to meet me here forever, close beside you, and take my 
me, and so together we formed this scheme; but j whole life and love into your dear hands. You 
I did not dream but that you would see through \ are mine now, forever and ever, and nothing can 
it, as soon as we became acquainted. When I l ever part us;” and he folded her in his arms, 
first saw you, I repented heartily of the part I > Long before Dr. Rogers had rowed the boat 
had agreed to play. Still the temptation was j back to the shore, all Leslie’s hauteur was gone, 
very great to make you take some notice of me, j and perfect, peace reigned between her and her 
aside from my character of Dr. Hartwell’s > lover. If you had seen the tenderness with which 
nephew. It was cruel, and I cannot hope for j he handed her to dry land, and the shy conscious- 
your forgiveness; it is too much to ask ; but if j ness, with which she accepted his aid, you would 
you will let my life, my love, my whole heart and j never have supposed that she started out with the 
soul make atonement, I shall be perfectly happy.” \ intention of breaking off with him forever. 

It was impossible to withstand his pleading \ Dr. Hartwell was perfectly satisfied with the 
look. One glance into his earnest, glowing face result of his prescription. He often teases Leslie 
disarmed her utterly. After all, most of the j Rogers about it. But her husband never seconds 
blame had been Dr. Hartwell’s, who wanted her ? him, for it came near proving a fatal prescription 
to like his pet nephew, and knew she never j —to him, at least. Among his choicest treasures, 
would, unless her prejudice was overcome. Her \ he carefully and tenderly guards his wife’s wed- 
face softened. Perhaps the best way to gain as- j ding gift, the little red morocco book, which con- 
cendancy over this man, who was kneeling at her j tains the portrait of himself, drawn by her hand. 


LAST YEAH, AND THIS. 

BY MARY W. M ’ VICAR. 


Last year when snmmer's blossoms woke, 
Smiling and nodding to the breeze, 

And birds were singing all day long 
From branches of the leafy trees. 

Two eyes of heav’n’s own tender blue, 
And pnre as angel’s oyes can be, 

From out a flower-like little face, 

Looked up In trustful love, to me. 

The fairest flowers of all the year, 

I gathered for him just to see 


Smiles dimplingo’er the baby face, 
The hands outstretched so eagerly. 

This year the blossoms wake the same. 
But his fair face is hid from sight. 
His tender, trustful eyes look now 
I hope on visions of delight. 

Tliis year, there is a vacant place, 

A sense of loss in all the honra, 

And only for a tiny grove 
This year I gather fairest flowers. 


LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 


BY MARIE 8. LADD. 


Love weaves her spells with nice caprice, 

A turmoil sweet with grief inlaid; 

But friendship signs an armistice 
To all the conflicts love has made. 

Love is but for the sunny hours 
That wait on youth, and strength, and bloom, 


But friendship Is a plant that flowers 
’Mid days of darkest dread and gloom. 

Which will you, maiden, then, I pray, 
Love, wilful as the winds, and wild, 

Or friendship, like a beacon ray, 

Guiding a wandering, weary child? 
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BY LUCY LEE PLEASANTS. 


“ It is part of the slide of an old magic lantern,” 
said my uncle, holding up the bit of painted 
glass in the last yellow rays of the waning sun¬ 
shine. “ Where did you find it?” 

“I turned it up with my spade, when I was 
digging the border for cousin Polly’s mignonette,” 
I said. “ But where did it come from ? I don’t 
remember that we ever had a magic lantern.” 

“ It was broken up before your time,” said my 
uncle; but he held the fragment still, and looked 
at it, in a way that excited my curiosity. 

“ Is there any history attached to it, that you 
look at it so strangely?” I inquired. 

“ Yes,” he said, smiling. “ It is connected 
with one of my most romantic adventures. You 
must know that, one summef, when I came home 
from college, my chum, Fletcher, and I, went in 
for a ‘ larkthat is, we thought it would be rare 
fun to pretend we were pedlars, and go about 
the country seeing life. So we laid in a lot of 
brass jewelry, cotton lace, pins, needles, thread, 
tape, etc. I bought a magic lantern also, ‘ for,’ 
said I, ‘ if the brass jewelry fails, we can fall 
back on that.’ 

“ Well, we went by rail a day’s journey into 
the interior, so as to be quite distant from our 
native city. The next morning we began offering 
our wares. It was at a neat farm-house, where 
a couple of rosy-cheeked damsels regarded our 
stock in trade with delighted eyes. It was before 
the days of traveling agents, and the pedlar was 
then as welcome as he is now unwelcome. All 
through the lonely country, the well-to-do farmers 
were glad to receive him, both for the sake of 
his wares, and for the news that he brought from 
the outer world; so Fletcher and I had often 
great difficulty in persuading these kindly, sim¬ 
ple-hearted people to accept any remuneration for 
the board and lodging so generously proffered. 

“ After awhile this became monotonous, how¬ 
ever. Our trip, financially, had been a success. 
All our wares were gone, and our pockets were 
better filled than they had been for many a day. 

“ ‘ The stage starts from-, at six this even¬ 

ing,* Fletcher said, one day; ‘ let’s go home.* 

“‘What?’ I cried, ‘before we have given an 
exhibition with the magic lantern?’ 

“ ‘ Well, then, we had better go to some town 
with it. It would hardly pay to bring it out for 
the benefit of a solitary farm house.’ 


“We consulted our map. The nearest village 
was a small place called Jonesboro, lying in a 
gorge of the mountains, so we turned our steps 
thitherward. 

“Jonesboro consisted of rough, wooden houses, 
grown dark with the stains of time and weather, 
relieved by an occasional log cabin, whitewashed 
and thrifty by contrast, and one tavern. 

“ Well, we announced ourselves to the landlord, 
as traveling showmen, anxious to give an exhibi¬ 
tion of the wonderM scenes of foreign lands, 
and above all, anxious to secure his co-operation. 
The landlord, a stout gentleman, with a jovial 
expression and a red nose, entered into the 
scheme with enthusiasm, consented to rent us a 
room for the exhibition, a large apartment, com¬ 
prising nearly the whole of the ground floor of 
his house, and gave ub good advice about adver¬ 
tising. There were no means of getting out 
handbills, or printed announcements of any 
kind; but we were informed that, for the moder¬ 
ate sum of half a dollar, a boy and horse could 
be hired to go around to the neighbors, and 
spread the news of the entertainment, the hour 
thereof, and the price of admission. 

“ Returning from a walk, I saw, at a vine- 
covered window of the tavern, a very pretty girl, 
who sat sewing. When I looked at her, she smiled 
and blushed. So I took off my hat, and said good¬ 
morning. She returned the salutation very gra¬ 
ciously. She was the landlord’s daughter, she 
said, and her name was Mary, but she was 
generally called Polly. 

“ ‘ Then I will call you Polly ?’ said I. 

“ ‘ You don’t look like a showman,’ said Polly, 
surveying mo dubiously. I’ve seen several. Last 
Christinas, there was one here, who pulled yards 
of tape out of his mouth, and pumped water out 
of people’s heads. They had a dreadM row, 
that night.’ 

“ ‘Who had?* 

“ ‘ Everybody. They are a rough set, up here. 
They think nothing of fighting, and getting 
drunk, and'swearing most awful.* 

“ * I don’t think you are very rough, Polly.’ 

“ At this point of our conversation, somebody 
rudely jostled my elbow, almost pushing mo 
away from the window. I turned immediately 
to resent what I felt to be an intentional affront, 
and encountered a tall, powerftdly-built young 
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fellow, in his shirt-sleeves, who glared at me out 
of a pair of light blue eyes, with an expression 
of mingled contempt and defiance. 

414 What do you mean, sir?” I exelaimed, 
angrily; but Polly rose quickly, and laid her 
hand on the new comer’s arm. 

44 Pray, excuse him, sir,’ she said to me. 4 Sam, 
this is Mr. Collins—’ * 

44 But Sam turned his back upon me, without 
acknowledging the introduction. 

44 4 Yer mother wants yer, Polly,* he said. 

4 Yer better go ’long in to her, an* not be foolin’ 
an’ fiddlin’ with strange chaps yer don’t know 
nothin’ about.’ 

44 Polly folded up her work, and tripped away, 
giving me a sidelong glance of encouragement, | 
out of her blue eyes, as she departed. 

44 The belligerent Sam surveyed me for a few 
moments, with a supercilious stare, as if he ; 
could demolish me utterly, if he thought it worth 
while; then seeing that I bore his gase without 
flinching, turned on his heel, and strode away. : 

44 1 did not mention to Fletcher the circum¬ 
stance of my flirtation with Polly. He had 
made many acquaintances among the loungers 
about the tavern, and seemed quite contented to 
get along without my company. 

44 In the course of the afternoon, I caught; 
several glimpses of Polly; but whenever we 
essayed to continue our conversation of the 
morning, the bullet head of Sam would be 
thrust in at window or door, with some errand ; 
or message that would stop the interview. 

44 Supper was served in the long room of the 
tavern, to the passengers of the stage who j 
stopped here for refreshment, and as soon as the 
meal was cleared away, Fletcher and I got things 
ready for the exhibition. Sheets were hung at 
one side of the room to receive the magical 
pictures, and by means of an improvised screen, 
we arranged that the operator should be entirely 
invisible to the spectators. We decided farther 
that Fletcher should take charge of the magic 
lantern, while I described the pictures. 

44 At 4 early candlelight’ our audience began to 
assemble, I standing at the door to receive the 
money. Our messenger must have discharged 
his duties admirably; for people came from far : 
and near. The roughest class of mountaineers, 
who, to break the intolerable monotony of their 
lives, would have gone anywhere, or done any¬ 
thing, for the sake of a new sensation. Women 
in limp calico gowns reaching to the ankle, and 
long tunnel-shaped sunbonnets, in which face, 
head, neck and shoulders were alike undistin- 
guishable; almost every one of these was pro¬ 
vided with a baby similarly arrayed in a long, 


j dark cotton gown, and small, square-folded 
| flannel shawls. Men came in their shirt-sleeves, 

; with trow8ers stuffed in their boots, and their 
; mouths furnished with short, black pipes, or huge 
: pieces of chewing tobacco. 

44 Soon the room was filled, and outside the win¬ 
dows, the negroes of the establishment collected 
: to see what was going on, with their black faces 
flattened against the pane, in vivid contrast to the 
whites of their eyes, and the gleaming of their 
ivory teeth. 

44 1 locked the door to prevent the entering of 
; stragglers, and went to look for Fletcher. He 
was at the bar, with a very questionable-looking 
individual. 

44 4 Come, Fletcher,* said I, 4 the audience are 
waiting for you to begin. The room is crowded, 
and I have got more money than my pockets 
will hold.* 

“He set down his glass immediately, and 
followed me, accompanied by the secdy-looking 
gentleman, his late boon companion, who insisted 
that he would not miss seeing the Bhow, and 
borrowed a shilling from Fletcher wherewith to 
pay his way at the door. 

44 The audience was rather turbulent, and it 
was some time before order was established. 
When the first picture appeared upon the sheet, 
however, everybody’s attention seemed riveted. 
It represented a camel with its Bedouin rider. 
They listened to my description, at first, in 
j silence; then I heard tittering, and subdued 
i comments of a derisive nature; and was rather 
relieved when the picture was withdrawn, and 
replaced by another. The next was a palanquin, 
containing a Chinese lady of rank. 

44 4 This, ladies and gentlemen,’ I said, 4 is a 
wonderfal example of one of the customs of 
foreign countries. The Chinese lady of rank is 
rendered unable to walk, by the barbarous 
practice of binding and strapping the lower 
extremities, in infancy. So that when she is 
grown, her feet are no larger than those of a 
baby—* 

44 A loud faugh interrupted me here, and I 
heard giggling in various parts of the room. It 
was too dark for me to seb the perpetrators. So, 
though I began to feel very angry, I continued, 

4 and she is consequently unable to walk at all, 
and is obliged to be carried about.’ 

44 Another guffaw greeted this announcement, 
and a voice, that I recognized as Sam’s, said: 

4 Now lookey here, mister, yer needn’t be tellin’ 
us them lies; fer we aint a-goin’ to b’lieve a 
word on ’em. We warn’t born in the woods to 
be Bkeered by crickets.* 

44 1 turned toward the speaker, and opened 
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my mouth to reply; but my words were drowned 
in a clamor. I looked towards the sheet. To 
my horror, I saw the elephant—the crowning 
glory of the collection—standing on his head, 
with his four huge feet erect and motionless in the 
air. The slide had been put in, upside down! 

‘‘Anything more absurd could scarcely be 
imagined. Convulsed with laughter myself, it 
was in vain that I began, ‘ Ladies and gentlemen, 
owing to some unfortunate mistake—’ 

“ But the audience, instigated by some mali¬ 
cious person, and too ignorant and suspicious to 
form their own conclusions, were now thoroughly 
satisfied that their dignity was insulted, and that 
Fletcher and 1 were making game of them. In 
the dim light, I saw threatening and ominous 
glances. Then a man got up, and said, ‘ Feller 
citizens, this 'ere show's a humbug. We hev 
been drawed here to be cheated, an' made fools 
of, an' I move that we goes fer the chap wot took 
in our money at the door, an’ gits it back from 
him.’ Somebody turned up the lamp, at this 
juncture, and I saw that the speaker was 
Fletcher's friend of the bar-room, naturally anx¬ 
ious to recover the shilling he had borrowed. 

“ The next moment the lamp was blown out, and 
in the dark, I felt a pair of soft arms put around my 
neck. * Keep quiet,' said a voice in my ear. * I 
will put my bonnet and shawl on you; and you 
can steal out without their knowing. Creep up¬ 
stairs to the loft, and hide yourself there.' 

“ The lamp was lighted suddenly, but not be¬ 
fore the voice had ceased, and the arms had been 
withdrawn. If I had had time to think I would 
probably have decided to face the crowd, come 
what might. But the sunbonnet and shawl were 
already on me, and I was in the midst of an an¬ 
gry, and excited throng. In the dim, smoky 
light, the room, with its bare rafters, presented a 
strange scene. The women were huddled together 
in a corner, some of them screaming, and the 
babies all yelling in chorus. The men were ges¬ 
ticulating violently, and looking about for me 
with angry, menacing eyes. Every moment the 
uproar increased, benchep and ohairs were turned 
over, and the din of shouting and cursing was 
fairly deafening. To have thrown off my dis¬ 
guise now could only have covered me with ridi¬ 
cule, and would not have lessened my danger. 
So I opened the door, and ascending the stairs, 
found myself in a large loft, or attic, which was 
only partially floored. The moonlight streamed 
in through the unglazed apertures that served 
for windows. Concealment, here, seemed at 
first impossible; but under the roof, close to the 
stairs, I discovered some long, dork ‘cuddies,’ 
in one of which I fancied I might escape detec¬ 


tion. I stepped with long strides across, on the 
beams, and crouched in one of these, listening 
intently to the sounds below. 

“The noise, from a kind of low growl, had in¬ 
creased into a positive roar, above which I could 
hear the shrill screaming of a frightened w<fman, 
and men’s voices raised in angry denunciation. 
All at once, the door was opened, and I heard 
the tramping of feet in the narrow passage and 
up the rickety steps. My pursuers were plainly 
on my track. 

“ There was an old hair-cloth trunk thrust back 
into my cuddy. I drew it before me as a screen, 
and waited for my fate. Two or three men came 
into the loft. One of them had a candle, and hold¬ 
ing it up, stood peering about for me. Without the 
candle, they would have found me inevitably; but 
the faint light seemed to intensify the darkness, 
and fill the room with perplexing, duplicate 
shadows: so, finding nothing to excite their sus¬ 
picions, they withdrew, after awhile, muttering. 

“ Then I heard voices and footsteps around the 
house, growing fainter and fointer as the search 
proceeded farther and farther away; then silence 
settled ‘ wide and still’ over the din of words; 
and I, doubling up my shawl and sunbonnet for a 
pillow, fell into a profound and dreamless sleep. 

“ I was awakened by the curious sensation of a 
light coming toward me, in a flickering, uncer¬ 
tain fashion, disappearing and re-emerging after 
the manner of a Jack-o'-lantern. 

“ It was not till Folly laid her hand on my 
shoulder, that I knew that it was she. ‘ Wake 
up,' she said, shaking me gently. ‘ It is 'moBt 
day; if you don't get away before it is light, 
they will catch you after all.' 

“ * Who will catch me?* said I, sitting up, and 
feeling utterly bewildered. 

“ ‘ Those men.’ 

“«What should they catch me for?’ 

“ ‘ They think you cheated them in the show,' 
said Polly, frankly, ‘ and they want to get their 
money back again.' 

“‘Oh, now I remember,' said I; ‘but you 
know I did not cheat them, Polly; that it was 
all a mistake about the elephant.' 

“‘Yes, I know,' said Polly, confidentially, 
“ and I thought there would be a row, for Sam 
told me he meant to break every bone in your 
skin, as soon as he got the chance.' 

“ ‘ Sit down here, Polly,’ I said, drawing her 
down beside me, on the old, hair-doth trunk, ‘ I 
want to talk to you a little.' 

“ She sat down, demurely, and begun plaiting 
the hem of her apron. 

“ The candle flickered smokily on an a^aoent 
beam. 
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“I captured the small, busy hands. ‘Now 
what docs Sam want to beat me for ?’ I said. 

“‘Ah! I can’t tell you that,* said Polly, 
archly. 

‘“If I guess, will you tell me?* 

“ * You would never guess.* 

“ 1 Is it be because you like me?* I ventured. 

“Why, how did you know?’ she exclaimed, 
innocently. 

“ Just at this moment, by accident, or design, 
the candle disappeared from the beam, turning 
swiftly over and over, until it extinguished itself, 
with a slight thud, on the floor of the lower room. 

“In the ensuing darkness, I put my arm 
around Polly. 

‘“IIow can I go away, and leave you?’ I 
whispered. 

“ ‘ But you must,’ said Polly. ‘ You know 
you couldn’t stay here with Sam.’ 

“ * Confound Sam ! You must come with me. 

I have got lots of money now, and we can go to 
housekeeping immediately.* 

“ But Polly only laughed. 

“ ‘ No, no,’ she said, * you must go alone. 
Some of these days, you can come back for me, 
if you do not forget. But listen; the birds are 
singing, and your friend will be tired of waiting 
for you.’ 

“ She freed herself from my detaining arms, 
and springing lightly from beam to beam, chal¬ 
lenged me to follow her. Together we descended 
the narrow stair, and in the doorway, Polly 
held out her hand. 

“ Fletcher was standing, with his back to us, j 
half-leaning against a tree. I 


f “ * How did he escape ?’ I said, glad of any 
excuse for lingering. 

[ “ ‘ He jumped out of the window, at the 

| beginning of it all,’ said Polly. 

I “ ‘ And the magic lantern V 

“ ‘ I took care of it, and gave it to him, this 
morning/ 

“ An ominous rattle of pots and pans, from the 
region of the kitchen, warned me that the 
household was astir. 

“ * Indeed you must go,* said Polly. 

“ ‘ Well, I will; but look here, Polly, if you 
don’t want me to be robbed of this money, you 
must take care of it fo^ me; those men will 
be sure to come after us, and take it all back 
again.’ 

“ I poured the silver coips into her apron, 
before she had time to reply, kissed her suddenly, 
and stepping out of the door, seized Fletcher’s 
arm, and hurried him away.” 

“ Was that the last you ever saw of Polly?” I 
inquired, as he paused in his narration. 

“ Ilcy ?” said my uncle, jumping up suddenly, 
and dropping his meerschaum on the marblo 
hearth. 

“ Was that the last you ever saw of Polly?” I 
repented, for I did not realize that my uncle 
had been simply pursuing a train of his own 
reminiscences, without any recollection of my 
presence. 

“ Nonsense, boy !” he said, sternly. “Who is 
talking of Polly? Go, and tell your aunt and 
cousin—they’re both named Polly, as you know 
—that we are ready for tea, and see that some¬ 
body brings in some wood for this fire.” 


A LOVE SONG. 

BY MBS. LAURA H. CARPENTER. 


TnEY say all songs are lovo-songs that bring onr darlings ] 

near; 

All day a tender little lay has sung of you, my dearl 
You may not now remember your own beloved tune, 

Or the room bo still and shaded, on that sunny afternoon; 

Yet the little song came flying about me all the day, 

Like a sweet, imploring spirit that would not stay away. 

It told me to remember how you sung it once to me, 

When my heart waa very lonely and my time passed 
wearily. 

The miles that lie between us as nothing seem to be. 

Your dreamy eyes are smiling as they ever smiled on me; 
You sing the old love ditty in your sweetness and your 
youth, 

With your loro of ancient star? and your passion for the 
truth. 


' And I listen, while I see you through tears that come and go; 

And wonder if the flying yeai a will always find you so; 

Will always find you ready with a word and with a tear. 

You were so quick with others-to weep or smile, my dearl 

; Oh, the river still runs sighing beyond the garden wall I 

We hear a souud of voices—a merry shout and call; 

Tlioy are playing in the shadows where the willow drops Its 
leaves, 

And the woodbine dings and flutters from the windows to 
the eaves; 

But you do not cease your singing in that sweet, impassioned 
tone; 

You do not rise and leave me In that silent room alone. 

Ah, the little song has brought you, in soul so very near, 

With your smiling and your singing and your loving eyes, 
my dearl 
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CHAPTER XXIY. 

44 Mother !” 

Huldah lifted her face from the cushions, on 
-which Lord Colgate had so often rested, and 
hushed the sobs that had deadened the noise of 
her son’s approach. 

The strain npon him was terrible; she saw 
that, and reached out her arms. 

44 My son!” 

He knelt down beside the couch as she at¬ 
tempted to leave it, and laid his head in her lap. 

“ Mother, you believe me innocent of Lord 
Colgate’s death.” 

“ Believe you innocent I My poor lad—my 
dear, dear son 1 How can you ask that of your 
own mother?” 

“ Because it is only of her I think—but fbr 
her I should not care if—if—oh 1 mother, what 
am I to do?” 

The woman stooped her head to his, and 
kissed him tenderly. 

14 That which the good God places before us to 
do, my son. How else can human souls be 
guided?” 

She tried to say this calmly; but her voioe 
shook, and a great sob seemed to break against 
her heart. 

44 Oh, mother! Why is it that men are so 
strong? If 1 oould only die here at your feet, 
all this struggle would end.” 

44 This struggle, Keath? There is nothing to 
straggle for now. He is dead.” 

44 Dead. Yes, lying up yonder in the darkness 
of the old keep. Oh, mother, it is enough to 
break one’s heart.” 

44 You have seen him?” asked the woman, in a 
hoarse whisper. 

44 Oh, mother, mother! I could not endure 
that The very knowledge that he was lying 
there, with all those dim, old things about him, 
was enough to break my heart.” 

44 Alone, Keath—tell me, have they left him 
there quite alone ?” 

44 No. Lord Belus was keeping watch.” 

44 Ah I” 

Keath still held her hands, and was looking 
into her face with troubled eyes. 

Vol. LXXVI.—14. 


44 Mother, tell me, was Lord Colgate a proud 
man like the old earl?” 

44 A proud man like the old earl,” she an¬ 
swered, kindling all over through the gloom that 
was on her. 44 No, not like him, but nobler, 
grander,* more like a king in his pride. Some¬ 
times that of the old noble faltered and was 
trailed in the dust. That was never so with our 
lord!” 

44 But both were proud of the old name—of the 
untainted lineage.” 

44 Yes, both. But the old man was personally 
proud. To him all that was grand in the fomily 
history centred in himself. To him all the gene¬ 
rations that have come and gone from Trevylan 
seemed to have been heaping up greatness that 
he might embody it. But with the man who lies 
up yonder those traditions of honor were a trust 
of noble deeds to be transmitted as grandly as 
they had transpired. With him it was neither 
the pride of wealth nor the love of power; but 
the honor of his house lay in the very core of his 
heart Ah, yes, he was in this the proudest of 
them all!” 

44 Then he would have frit even suspicion on a 
Stamford as a stain upon his name,” said Keath. 

44 A stain that he would have died to prevent,” 
answered the woman. 

44 And you, mother? You who understood 
him so well—who was like a sister to him—what 
would it be to you if a stain of suspicion should 
foil on the old name ?” 

44 1 would give my life to prevent it I” 

He wrung her hands with a force that pained 
her. 

44 So would I,” he said; 44 so would I. What 
are a hundred like us to a wish of his ?” 

The woman looked at him, earnestly. Some 
new idea, a sudden gleam of alarm, changed the 
expression of her fooe; but before she oould 
speak, he gathered her in his arms, with a pas¬ 
sionate embrace, kissed her upon the forehead, 
and was gone. 

E A little later than this, when Huldah lay upon 
1 the oouoh, with her eyes fixed on the ceiling, 
[ and both hands folded on her heart, lost in that 
E gloomy dreaming which is sometimes the repose 
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of grief, the small boy we have seen at the head : 
keeper’s cottage came into the porch, and 
knocking at the door, timidly, as if afraid of 
being heard, entered. 

“ It isn’t for no harm I’m coming,” said a ; 
plaintive voice; “ only if you would be so kind, 
I’d just like to see her face, before they bury her 
out of sight. Just once, marm; ’cause I want 
to whisper one word to her. She knows that 
I’m going to plant the red rose bush she used to 
think so much of right where they are a-goin’ to 
bury her; but that isn’t what I want to say to i 
her. It’8 something of more oonsequence.” 

But Huldah lay motionless, gazing on him with ; 
her great, dreamy eyes, without answering.; 
Poor woman, she had not heard a syllable of his 
piteous appeal. 

The lad drew nearer to her, and with instinctive 
homage to the awful grief in her face, knelt down 
by the couch, and reverently touched her dress. 

“She may lie still,” he said, earnestly, “but 
it won’t be real rest, till I have promised her 
something. I know it won’t. Please tell me 
where she is.” 

Huldah aroused herself, and wearily staggered 
up to one elbow. 

“ You want something of me—what is it, little 
Jim?” 

“ I want just to go in, and see her.” 

“ See who ?” 

“ Delia—her as used to sit on the rocks a’most 
every day, and watch the boats go out.” 

“Delia—God forgive me; I had forgotten 
her,” cried the woman, sweeping one hand 
across her forehead. “ Delia—she is dead.” 

“ That’s why I came here to see her. If she’d 
been alive, it is to the rocks I should a-gone. 
She a’most lived there.” 

“ Yee, she almost lived there, my poor, poor 
girl” 

y “ But now she lives here along with you, ever 
since—” 

Huldah put a hand to her head. To her it 
seemed years since Delia Fitch had been brought 
home on that litter of pine boughs. 

“ Here, and I have left her alone so long—so 
long.” 

“ She hasn’t been quite alone,” answered the 
lad, and the tears gathered into his dark eyes. 
“I’ve been a-sitting under the winder, with 
nothing but them white muslin curtains atween 
us, every minute I could get. I knew she’d be 
kind of expecting me, ’cause I was sure to be 
about them rocks, when she was there, and she 
might know I’d be round if she was dead; but 
it’s so lonesome and chilly outside. Won’t you 
let me go where she is?” 


“ Yes. Oh! yes. Why should any one pre¬ 
vent it? As if there existed any human soul 
that could give me a sight of one dead lace—but 
I must not, I must not. There is nothing for 
me to do but sit here, and hear my own heart 
beat—beat like a funeral knelL Come, my poor 
lad, you shall see Delia, where she lies sleeping.” 

The lad reached out his hand to grasp the folds 
of her dress. He was trembling all over. 

“ She always smiled when I came up from the 
L&mphire rock—will she smile now?” 

“It is only the dead that can smile now, I 
think. Come.” 

The lad followed her dose into a little room 
back of the house—a white, cold room, where 
every object appeared to be woven from man save 
one, and that seemed frozen in it. 

Upon the narrow bed Delia Fitch lay like a 
marble thing, faintly covered. Through the 
thin muslin that veiled her free came soft gleams 
of gold from her hair, and the outline of two 
hands clasped upon her bosom. 

“May I see her?” questioned the lad, awed 
out of his trembling fit by the white stillness. 

Huldah lifted the muslin from that beautifhl, 
girlish fooe, reverently, and tears broke through 
the old trouble in her eyes as she looked down 
upon it. 

| The girl did not smile in her death sleep. On 
| the contrary, a look of wild horror seemed frozen 
[ on her features, and partly lifted the eyelids until 
a line of soft violet shone through the half- 
entangled lashes. 

The lad cast one glance, then covered his free. 

“She knows it! She knows it!” he /aid, 
shuddering. 

Huldah looked down upon the little fellow with 
infinite compassion. 

“Do not be frightened,” she said, gently. 
“ The dead may be happy, yet fail to smile. All 
that was good in her is with the angels.” 

“Is—is that very for away?” questioned the 
boy, earnestly. “ Very for away?” 

“ I have been praying and praying to know; 
but God reftises to answer,” said the woman, 
very gently; “ perhaps He will be more mercifhl 
to a little child.” 

“ If it isn’t very far off I should like to go, too. 
So long as there was a great, great sea with beauti¬ 
ful white ships taking you from this world to that, 
I should not be afraid. But then—but then—” 

“Well?” said the woman, wondering. 

“I might not find her there, and then that 
world would be more lonesome than this is. 
Tell me now, should I find her?” 

“ Oh, yes, yes, yes I This would be a miser*- 
; ble world if it were not so.” 
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“ Nay,” answered the boy, thoughtfully, “ that 
would be most miserable. Who would want to 
live in that other world all alone with strange 
angels, and everybody you loved away somewhere 
else. I want to be sure 1” 

“ Oh, boy, boy 1 If only the great God would 
make us sure—but He will—He does. Yes, yes, 
you will see this poor child again.” 

The lad took one of the hands she had just 
wrung apart in her great agony of doubt, and 
kissed it, as if she had been one of the angels 
they were speaking of. 

“ And you will be there ? Delia will want you 
as she will want the sea.” 

Huidfth stooped down and kissed that earnest, 
upturned time. 

She was not thinking of Delia, but of that other 
soul that had gone out of her life like the flight 
of a bird. That form lying up yonder in the old 
keep, at Trevylan, seemed outstretched before her, 
in place of the slender girl. 

“ 1 shall be wanted there 1” she said. “That 
thought should make me patient, and keep me 
strong; but how can I wait?” 

“ Must we wait ?” asked the lad. “ But why ?” 

Huldah turned her great, questioning eyes on 
that childish free. In his innocent words there 
was a great temptation for her. 

“ We must wait,” she said, impressively, as if 
to some thoughts in her own soul, “ or we may 
never find those that have gone before us.” 

“ And she will be going farther and farther off,” 
said the boy, with mournful impatienoe. “ How 
can a little fellow like me catch up with her?” 

I^uldah did not answer; she was too busy 
with the thoughts in her own mind for perfect 
sympathy with the vague ideas that death had 
aroused in the child. She was worn out in all 
her energies of mind and body. As she stood 
there, her limbs trembled, and her head ached; 
she had no power of endurance left. 

She reached forth her hand to veil that dead 
free again. 

The boy gave a faint cry. 

“ Don’t—oh, don’t 1” 

The woman drew her hand back. It trembled, 
and fell down helplessly. 

“1 am tired. How weak I am,” she mur¬ 
mured, wearily. “ Come away, my child.” 

“ No, no, let me stay.” 

“ But it is a mournfal plaoe, and you are so 
young.” 

“ But I’m not afraid. How can I be, and she 
here ? Let me stay.” 

Huldah hesitated. It seemed strange to her 
that a mere child like that should have the 
courage to remain alone with the dead. 


“ She knows that I want to stay,” pleaded the 
boy, “and will listen, when you are gone.” 

“Listen, Tim? Who told you that?” ques¬ 
tioned Huldah, startled by his quaint earnestness. 

“ I don’t remember—only I know.” 

“ But she is dead.” 

“In heaven?” 

“ Yes, I hope so.” 

“Then she isn’t far away. Heaven is all 
round us, the parson says, and just fall of little 
children. So she’s sure to find out if one wants 
to tell her something very much, and is waiting 
for a chance.” 

“ It may be,” thought Huldah, impressed by 
the innocent frith of the boy. “It may be. 
Who can tell of that which lies in the hereafter ? 
Christ has told us that there is wisdom in the 
hearts of little ehildren. Why should this one 
be forced from the friend he loved ?” 

“Nothing shall touch her, while Fm here,” 
said Tim, looking tenderly on the dead. “ I’m 
big enough and strong enough for that—only just 
leave me here, all by myself, a little while.” 

Huldah went, slowly, from the room, and 
dosed the door after her. 

Then a strange scene transpired by that little, 
white. bed. The boy crept close to it, and 
kneeling upon the edge, laid his cheek on the 
pillow, so close to that frir, lifeless time, that the 
chill of it struck to his vitals, and almost stopped 
his breath. 

“Little lady,” he whispered, awe struck but 
resolute; “ for you was a lady more ’en many of 
’em as wear silks and satins. Listen now, if you 
have to oome down from heaven for it. I was 
there, under the cliff-that is what I’ve oome to 
tell you—on the Lamphire rook, low down, 
where the water keeps it green, and I saw all 
they did in the boat. First, there was two of 
them—you know that; for I saw you there, 
watching them go out, and knew I’d better keep 
away, ’cause you alus winter to be alone, while 
the boats kept in sight. That is why I was down 
there, and saw every bit of it—the awfal thing 
he did. Don’t start. I’m not going to speak his 
name, if you are dead. I’ll keep it buried deep 
down in my heart till I die; because you loved 
him. I will, I will. That is what I came to 
promise, while I had a ohanoe; for they mean 
to bury you so deep, that the roots of my red 
rose can never reach your pretty hands; and I 
shall not know how to talk to you, when turf is 
heaped over you, and the flowers are growing. 
But now, while you can understand, I want you 
to remember that little Tim’11 be faithful, as he 
ales was, and kept a dose mouth, when peo¬ 
ple asked about his meeting you on the rooks. 
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Didn’t you say, then, that I was a trusty little 
friend that you should ales love dearly 2 Well, 
little lady, keep sure of that, if you are in 
heaven; for a gamekeeper’s gun jammed full to 
the mussle shan’t scare me into telling. That’s 
my promise. Now you can sleep in peace. Only 
I wish you wasn’t so awfully white, and hadn’t 
cared for him so much. One thing more: I’ve 
coaxed Beaver home with me, and I mean to 
feed him like a prince, and give him the foot of 
my bed to sleep on, all for your sake. That 
ought to warm you up a little, but it don’t; 
nothing does; and I’ve waited, till my heart is 
cold as a stone.” 

Poor boy! he spoke the truth; that death 
chill had struck through him with a force that 
made his teeth knock together, and filled his 
little frame with icy shivering. 

He drew back upon liis knees, and gased upon 
that ifan fooe, with a dreadful yearning to kiss 
it; but something more holy than fear held him 
back. Then the child dropped down to the floor, 
noiselessly, and lay there cold and still. 


CHAPTER XXY. 

A doubl* inquest was to take place that morn¬ 
ing. One at the old castle, over its dead lord; 
the other down at old Winters* oottage in the bay, 
where the same juiy would assemble, when the 
more imposing ceremony at Trevylan was ended. 

Of course the general interest was fixed on the 
man who awaited burial, in the ancient keep; 
for mysterious doubts about the manner of bis 
death gave thrilling interest to the examination; 
besides this, no landholder of the county had 
ever been more popular among his people, and 
the power of his usefulness had only commenced 
when this awful crime or accident had cut him 
down. Crime or accident? That was the great 
question to be decided by the jury, thus sum* 
f moned to the eld castle keep, where the body lay, 
undisturbed by any attempt at funereal arrange¬ 
ment, or show of mourning. The law has no 
sentiment; but seises on facts, sweeping fancies 
on one side with a ruthless hand. 

They came, in solemn Bilenee, crossing the old 
stone bridge, entering the keep through the great 
oaken portals, and defiling one by one between 
the two btfbnse knights, into the dim hall. There 
the dead was still lying, shrouded under that old 
sail, that was now becoming dry in patches, 
though stains of salt water spotted the stone 
floor all around, and a faint smell of the sea pre¬ 
vailed in that portion of the room. 

Chairs had been placed for the ooroner, the 
jury, and such magistrates as took a legal or 
neighborly interest in the event whioh had brought 


them together. Large, high-backed chairs, 
carved and ritualistic, such as Cardinal Woolsey 
had used when he outshone royalty, and lifted 
the crosier to a level with the crown—tall, nar¬ 
row chairs, with sloping backs, cushioned with 
dim-colored leather, from which the gilding was 
worn away; or half-circular, low-seated struc¬ 
tures, supported by cross-bars underneath, such 
as Mary Tudor sat in, when she married Philip 
of Spain, and thus sealed her own misery. Thw 
men who ocoupied these rare, old seats thought 
little of the centuries they represented, but took 
them gravely, like men who had solemn duties to 
perform, and could think of nothing else. Still 
these antique surroundings, gathered from the 
dimness of past ages, must have deepened the 
funereal significance of the gathering, all the 
more because no pomp of grief could be visible, 
until justice had cleared a pathway for that body 
to the tomb. 

First, it was necessary that the remains should 
be identified—a mournful and perhaps difficult 
oeremony ; for they had been given up, for more 
than twenty-four hours, to the fury of a great 
storm, subject to disfigurement from the rocks 
against which they had been dashed, and perfect 
recognition might be impossible. 

The coroner’8 court had been organized, and 
had been waiting some minutes, when Lady Col¬ 
gate came down the staircase, sweeping the worn 
oak with her black robes, and leaning on the arm 
of her son; a stately, proud woman, who hod 
nerved herself to go through a painful scene with 
dignity. She had put on no appearance of grief, 
beyond that of her recent widowhood; but her 
face was white, and her lips were set, like one 
who struggled against strong emotion of some 
kind. Still she seemed rather to support her 
son, than lean on him for strength, though he 
walked firmly, and seemed, more than herself, 
observant, and ready to take his part in the 
scene. 

Now the old sail was partially withdrawn, and 
the dead face revealed. One glance, and the 
jurors turned away; but Lady Colgate, still 
leaning on the arm of her son, drew close to the 
bier, threw back the crape veil that had covered 
her face, and looked down upon the dead, with 
a fixed gaze. 

“ He was best known to you. Lady Colgate,” 
said the coroner, faltering a little; for the scene 
had disturbed him. “ Can you recognize Thomas 
Stamford, Earl of Colgate, in the dead man 
before you ?” 

Lady Colgate made an effort to speak. She 
failed to command her voice, at first; but 
another moment brought it out, firm and clear. 
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“ It has been bruised by the rooks. The water 
has changed it; bnt, through all, I recognize the 
features of Lord Colgate so distinctly, that, 
under oath, I believe them to be his.” 

This was her reply, clearly given, but with 
the slowness of a person who had carefully 
assured herself of the truth she was about to 
utter. Then she moved deliberately back to her 
seat, leaned her head against the cross of carved 
work that loomed above it, and seemed about to 
feint. 

The coroner, seeing this, was reluctant to urge 
further effort on her, and consulted, for & 
moment, with the magistrate, who sat nearest to 
him. 

44 Give her time,” said the personage. 44 In 
fact, it is better to have this part of the evidence 
over with as soon as possible. The whole scene 
is enough to overwhelm a stronger person than 
she is. Give the lady time to recover herself; 
but go on with this part of the case.” 

Just then a streapi of light came in, through 
the entrance door. Several persons had grouped 
themselves near the bronze knights that guarded 
it, hesitating to approach. One of these persons 
was Huldali Winters, and near her stood the old 
fisherman. 

Lord Belus turned a quick glance from face to 
foce. The one he dreaded was not there. 

“Lord Belus.” 

Leaving his mother’s chair, Lord Belus stepped 
forward, and reached forth his hand to be sworn; 
then he turned, suddenly, like one who was 
afraid of faltering, and walked up to the bier. It 
was an agitating moment, and no one wondered 
that the young man was deathly white. 

14 You are the half-brother of Lord Colgate,” 
said the coroner, 44 and will be able, no doubt, 
to recognize his features. Look upon the dead 
man before you.” 

Lord Belus did look, long and earnestly, on 
the human form, which seemed to have lost all 
traces by which it might be identified. 

44 The features are so changed. I think it is 
my brother—I know it is my brother—but it 
behooves me, above all persons, to make myself 
certain. That I cannot do by the face alone.” 

The coroner ordered that more of the sail 
should be removed. This was done reverently 
from the bosom, over which both hands were 
folded. 

Here Belus reached out his hand, with a 
broken cry, and checked further-exposure. 

44 It is enough. I have no doubt now. This 
man is Lord Colgato, my brother.” 

The coroner and magistrates, startled by this 
sudden exclamation, gathered around the bier. 


44 The hands are unchanged, the face is more 
dearly revealed,” said Belus. 44 1 know it— 
yes, I know it well now; before, I was doubtful.” 

44 Here is something,” said the coroner. 44 A 
ring upon the hand. This may help us.” 

He stooped, and drew a seal-ring from the 
finger of one hand. 

44 It is the Stamford seal—that which the old 
earl always wore. This is enough. We need 
not continue this painful part of the examination 
farther. No one but Lord Colgate could have 
worn the seal ring of the family. There can be 
no identification so certain as that.” 

The coroner appealed to the jury as he said 
this, and they accepted his reasoning with grave, 
satisfied faces. 

44 Now, gentlemen,” he oontinued, 44 shall we 
adjourn to some other room ? The saddest part 
of our duties here are over.” 

Jurors and such magistrates as had been drawn 
to the scene, moved, breathing more freely as 
they went; for it seemed like escaping from a 
tomb. Lord Belus gave a key to the coroner, at 
the foot of the stairs. 

44 You will find the library exactly as my 
brother left it,” he said. 44 That was tho last 
room he entered before we went from the castle.” 

Lady Colgate did not move; she had evidently 
overestimated her strength; for her face looked 
wearily white against the carved ebony, and her 
breath was labored. 

Belus came back from the staircase, and ap¬ 
proached her. 

44 Is it over?” she questioned, opening her 
eyes, as she touched the hand in her lap. 44 Is 
it over?” 

44 All that need shock you so—but thero is 
great need of composure. Are you breaking 
down ?” 

The lady sat upright. 

44 Breaking down ? No; bnt the room—that 1 
Take me anywhere else, and I shall be well 
enough.” 

44 They have all gone to the library. We must 
follow them there.” 

Belus had taken the lady’s hand, and was 
about to lead her away, when he observed that 
light was coming in from the entrance, and that 
a group of persons were hovering about it. One 
of them—a woman, with a black scarf woven 
among the blacker tresses of her hair—came for¬ 
ward, moving like a creature of midnight, through 
the dusk. 

44 Let me look upon him,” she said, 44 before 
you* bolt the doors—let me look upon his face.” 

Lady Colgate started from her chair, erect and 
haughty. 
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44 You!” she exclaimed, pointing her finger at 
the intruder. “ You, Huldah Winters! Is there 
no shame even in jour low blood ? Would jou 
cast disgrace on the dead, as you fastened it on 
the living T Is he to be followed to the very 
grave by tramps from the cove ?” 

“ Lady, forbear/’ said Huldah Winters, draw¬ 
ing close to her enemy, whose white lips quivered 
under the venomous words that passed through 
them. “Lady, forbear, and do not forget that 
you are in the presence of death.” 

“ I am in the presence of a living disgrace—of 
an audacious woman, who dares to drag her in- 
Ihmy into the solemn rites of a ftmeral, and there 
blazon it before the whole world, that it may 
sneer over a weak man’s memory!” 

, Huldah almost smiled; for scorn of this tirade 
would break up even through the weight of her 
sorrow. 

“ Lady, I say again, forbear. These hot words 
are sacrilege in this presence. I only ask the 
poor privilege of looking on the face of my bene- 
factor, and that I must have.” 

44 Nay, but you never shall. If needful I will 
call down an officer of the law, to force you 
hence,” answered the lady, panting with rage. 

44 Then 1, too, will appeal to him,” answered 
Huldah. 44 I will demand the right as a witness 
to assure myself and the law that Lord Colgate 
is indeed lying there.” 

That moment the two women were grandly 
matched: one in the pride of circumstance, the j 
other in the force and dignity of native grandeur. 
There was no faltering in Huldah’s speech—no : 
fury in her eyes; but she stood erect before her' 
tormentor, firm as a rock, quiet as the moss that; 
grows on it. 

44 Unveil his fece,” she said to Lord Belus. 44 1! 
have a right to see it. You are master here.” 

44 It cannot be,” was the answer. 44 The court 
has so ordered it. Else I would make no objec- ; 
tions. To-morrow my brother will lie here in ; 
state. Then you can see him with the rest.” 

The young man spoke firmly; but he was far 
more gentle than his mother, who hud gathered 
up her draperies, as if she feared that they might 
touch the low-born woman, and stood guard 
upon the scene. 

44 Come, mother, let us go. This good woman j: 
will be content to wait, until to-morrow,” said; 
the young man.” 

The countess stamped her foot upon the: 
stone floor. She was beside herself with impatient l 
wrath. \ 

44 No,” she said. 44 1 will not leave the keep, i 
till tliia woman is thrust out of the door, and ! 
that thrice bolted behind her.” I 


44 The place must indeed be closed,” said 
Belus, addressing Huldah. 44 It is so ordered by 
the ooroner.” 

Huldah stood, irresolute, with her sad eyes 
turned mournfully on the coarse, gray pall, that 
seemed to oover up her own soul. 

44 To-morrow, you can see him with the rest,” 
repeated Lord Belus. 

At the same time, he beckoned to some one at 
the door, and the new gamekeeper came forward. 

44 You are put in charge here. See that the 
keep is cleared, and that no one enters, until you 
receive further orders. 

John Winters bowed. 

44 As for this woman, treat her gently; but she, 
like the rest, must retire. The presence of 
strangers disturbs my mother, and is not per¬ 
mitted by the court. Persuade her to go away, 
quietly, if you can.” 

As these orders were given, both Huldah and 
Lady Colgate stood face to face, without seeing 
each other, clearly; for Huldah’s eyes wero 
turned on that gray pall, and those of the countess 
searched the face of her son. 

The gamekeeper approached Huldah, and 
touched her arm, something he said to her, in a 
low voice, that seemed to change her purpose; 
for she lifted her head from its listening attitude, 
and turned to go away. Lady Colgate watched 
her, as she moved down the dim twilight of the 
keep, and passed into the open air. She did not 
change her watchfhl position, till the doors were 
closed, and the bolts drawn. Then she allowed 
Belus to take her away. 

CHAPTER XXYI. 

The door of the great library was unlocked, 
and the coroner’s court entered it, with a sense 
of relief; for the scene below had depressed the 
strongest of them, with a feeling of unconquer¬ 
able awe. 

Here all was light and splendid coloring. 
Sunshine poured in, mellow and rich, through 
windows of painted glass, set deep in the thick¬ 
ness of the walls. Book-cases rose half-way to 
a ceiling barred with oak, on which some artist 
of worth had lavished years of rare imagination; 
thus mellowing the rude strength of medieval 
times into artistic beauty. Between these beams 
came the rich glow of gilded leather, which also 
extended from the cornice down the wall, forming 
a background for the ebony book-cases, crowded 
with costly volumes in white vellum, crimson, 
green, and dun-colored leather that threw out 
gleams of gold and rare coloring, even richer 
than that upon the walls. 
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In the centre of this apartment, standing upon 
a large Persian rug, in which all the tints of the 
room were harmonized, stood the great ebony 
table, littered with papers, and a few books. On 
this, in front of the chair from which Lord 
Colgate had risen, when he went on that fatal 
excursion, stood a small desk of Oriental work¬ 
manship, open, as if it had just been used; for 
a sheet of note paper lay on the lining of purple 
velvet, and, near it, was a tiny lamp, which might 
have been dug from Pompeii, at which a taper 
had been lighted. 

The coroner seated himself in the great library 
chair, leaned his elbow upon this desk, and 
keenly examined the articles upon the table, 
while the jury were arranging themselves. 

Another man might have hesitated in doing 
this; for there is something that seems almost 
like sacrilege in occupying the chair of a dead 
man, while the same roof covers him and it; 
but, as I have said, the law has no sentiment, 
and this particular officer reflected that the seat 
was roomy, and the cushions elastic. It was 
nothing to him, if a human being had gone forth 
from this seat to his death. That was always 
a question to be elucidated, with as much com¬ 
fort as could be arranged. Such scenes were 
not entirely new to him, or altogether against 
his taste. But there was a certain dignity in 
presiding at an inquest where a peer of Eng¬ 
land was the subject, and a certain sense of 
grandeur in occupying that nobleman’s empty 
seat. 

All at once, the coroner reached forth his 
hand. Close by the antique lamp, a letter was 
lying, with the seal uppermost. 

“ Here is something that oonfirms our evi¬ 
dence,” he said, taking the seal-ring from his 
pocket, and fitting it to the wax impression. 
** This is probably the last letter that Lord Colgate 
ever wrote. See, it is stamped with the ring we 
took from his finger. This is indeed a marvelous 
confirmation.” 

The letter and the ring had been passed to the 
jury, and back again, when Lord Bclus and 
his mother came into the library, and the exam¬ 
ination proceeded. The countess had recovered 
from her faintness, and was ready to go on; but 
she had not much to say. Her son and Lord 
Colgate had been on the water a good deal of 
late, she said, and she regarded it as nothing ; 
strange that they should have arranged to go 
out, on that afternoon. Indeed, she might not 
have remembered it so particularly, but for the ; 
fact that, on that day, she had wished to go over 
some accounts with her son, and had privately 
asked lord Colgate to send him bock to the 


castle, if any other trustworthy person could be 
found to take charge of the boat. 

The two went out together, from the old castle 
entrance, and she saw neither of them again, till 
Lord Belus came back, some time before dark. 
Indeed he had only been absent long enough to 
reach the cove, and walk leisurely back again. 
They had spent some time in her closet, looking 
over some papers. Then both had retired to dress 
for dinner, and were waiting for its announcement, 
when news was brought them that the boat that 
Lord Colgate had gone out in was found adrift and 
empty, while he was missing. The lady told 
her story with great precision, and when it was 
ended, seemed anxious to be questioned. But 
it was clear and simple enough, and no one 
cared to examine her closely; for nothing that 
she said bore with any weight upon the real 
tragedy. 

Lady Colgate did not retire, at once; but 
seated herself in a recess of the window, and 
listened, intently, while her son was before the 
jury. She had been very pale in the keep; but 
now her free was flushed, and her eyes were 
full of feverish anxiety. 

Lord Belus was examined more closely than 
she had been; and, sometimes, when he seemed 
to hesitate, she would close the large, black fan 
which she had moved to and fro while speaking, 

| with a leisurely movement, and grasp it till the 
stick broke in her hand; but this, the only sign 
of agitation she made, was observed by no one 
but herself. 

Belus told his story exactly as the mother had 
done, until he came to the oove. There, he said. 
Lord Colgate rested awhile, in old Winters’ cot¬ 
tage, before he went down to the beach, where 
Keath Winters was getting the little yacht ready. 
Lord Belus himself strolled down to the beach, 
and was talking with Keath, when the earl came 
from the cottage and joined them. Then Lord 
Belus aided his brother to enter the craft, and 
saw him seated by the helm. When himself 
about to leap on board, Lord Colgate had pre¬ 
vented him, spoke of his promise to the countess, 
and insisted that Keath was quite able to manage 
the craft, while he would take the helm. Lord 
Belus had protested against that, but the earl 
persisted; and, at last, he left the boat, with 
great reluctance, and went back to the castle, 
leaving two persons on board, Lord Colgate and 
Keath Winters. He could not swear that they 
had put out to sea at all; for the craft was at 
the beach, when he left it; but that was the last 
time he saw Lord Colgate alive. 

At what hour did ho get back to the castle ?— 
about half-past five—certainly before six. It 
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was a little before five, when he left the cove. 
But his mother could give the exaot time; for 
she dropped her watch, as he came in—some 
spring was broken, and the pointers never 
turned again. If the watch had not been mended, 
the jury could get the exact time on its face. 

The watch was brought, shattered and silenced 
by a fell upon the stone floor. The pointers 
stood at fifteen minutes before six. 

After a few questions,, courteously put by 
the ooroner, and deliberately answered, Lord 
Belus closed his evidence. Then Huldah Winters 
was called. 

She came into the library, alone, calm then, 
but with traces of past excitement in and around 
her eyes. No marble could be whiter than her 
face—no Greek statue ever embodied more sup¬ 
pressed misery. 

The woman had nothing of moment to tell. 
Lord Colgate had stopped at her cottage to rest 
himself, after his walk to the cove, as was usual 
with him. He had seemed in good spirits, and 
spoke cheerfully of the little sea trip, for which 
the smack had been put in readiness by her son, 
Keath Winters. Lord Belus, who was with the 
earl, did not stop at the cottage; but went down to 
the beach, and also busied himself about the 
craft. After awhile Lord Colgate went down to 
the water, walking slowly, as he always did. 
Old Winters had laid down his work, and wanted 
to follow him, but the earl waved him back, 
smiling pleasantly, and went down alone. 

Huldah had waited in the porch to make sure 
that he reached the boat in safety; for the path, 
downward, was dangerously steep, and she was 
anxious about him. She saw him enter the boat 
and seat himself. Both of the young men were 
aboard, and both seemed anxious to seat him 
comfortably. Then one leaped ashore, and went 
up the opposite side of the cove, waving his hand 
back toward the boat. 

“Which one was that?” questioned the 
coroner. 

“I cannot swear to that,” answered the 
woman, after a pause, in which she lifted her 
hand to her throat, as if a spasm of pain had 
seized her there. “ Lord Belus and my son were 
dressed alike in the clothing of young fishermen. 
They are of tho same height, and the distance was 
so great that I could not see the features clearly 
enough to be certain. Still there was something 
in his walk, and the gesture he flung, back con¬ 
vinced me then that it was Keath—my son.” 

“ Are you sure of this ?” 

“I cannot swear to it; but that was my 
belief.” 

“.And is this all?” 


“ All, save that I saw the boat put out into the 
cove a few minutes after the young man left it.” 

“ And you never saw Lord Colgate again ?” 

The woman could not answer at once. A 
quiver stirred the whiteness of her face; a pain- 
ful movement of the lips brought forth no sound; 
but the effort seemed to wring tears from her 
heart, that mounted with pathetic slowness to her 
eyes. 

“You never saw Lord Colgate again?” re¬ 
peated the coroner, less deferential to this woman 
than he had been to the great lady, sitting there 
in the recess, and watching these proceedings 
with feverish impatience, 

“ I never saw him again,” answered Huldah, 
with a wild effort to speak calmly, “ save at a dis¬ 
tance, when they took him from the water.” 

Huldah could hardly Btand now; the strain 
upon her nerves had been too great. She moved 
away from the tables slowly, and with dignity; 
but held out her arms, with pathetic entreaty for 
help, when she saw old Winters standing by the 
door. 

If she hod been an angel the old man could 
not have supported her more reverently. 

“ Bethink you,” he whispered, as her head fell 
upon his shonlder, “ bethink you, these people 
should not see such grief. It is beyond their un¬ 
derstanding. My lady will moke an offence of 
your tears.” 

“ Keath Winters I” called out a voice from the 
library. 

Huldah lifted her head, suddenly. 

“ Keath—Keath 1 Great heavens, where is 
he?” she said, wildly questioning the old man. 

“ Keath Winters!” repeated the voice. 

Silence for a moment; then the coroner said: 

“ Let the woman be called book.” 

Huldah stood before him again. 

“ Your son—he does not answer to his name. 
Where is he?” 

“ I do not know. Since yesterday I have not 
seen him.” 

“ Not since yesterday ? That seems strange.” 

Here Lady Colgate leaned forward, clutching 
her fan so fiercely that the costly tiling was 
crushed to splinters in her hand. W f hen the 
coroner spoke she drew back with an unholy 
smile on her lips. 

Lord Belus did not move or even look at his 
mother. Of those two, the young man, with tho 
first silken down of youth upon his lips, was the 
most composed. 

“ Let a search be made for the young man. So 
fer the evidence clearly points to him as the last 
person who saw Lord Colgate alive. Until he is 
( found, it may be well to adjourn the inquest. Wo 
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have still another painful duty to do down at the 5 
fishermen’s cove.” * i 

There was a general breaking-up of the inquest j 
now. Those who had gathered in the old eastle i 
left it with .grave faces—some anxious and i 
doubtful, and all wondering that Keath Winters, < 
generally so prompt and earnest, should be ab- | 
sent when much depended on his evidence. j 
As the day grew older, these feelings deepened j 
into anxiety, then distrust followed, and at night- g 
fall the whole neighborhood was in a state of ex- j 
citement over Keath Winters’ disappearance. 
When the coroner’s jury met at the cove, and 
stood around the little bed on which Delia Fitch 
lay, shrouded in white like a folded lily, thero 
was no room for turbulent emotion. That had 
been exhausted over the great man at the castle. 
With regard to the girl, no evidence whatever 
existed. There had been no marks of violence 
on her person—no reason produced why she 
should have been obnoxious to any human being. 
Even a vague theory of suicide was abandoned ; 
for the girl had seemed happy enough, so far as the 
primitive people in the cove could remember, and 
no possible reason for a violent death, either by an 
enemy or her own hands, could be discovered. 

Delia had always been a creature of vagrant 
habits, who spent half her existence in the open 
air. From her first childhood, she had loved to 
roam in the wild places of the park, bathe her 
feet in the fresh mountain stream, and wade 
sometimes waist deep, for water-lilies, in the 
beautiful season of their blooming. And this was 
the summer time t when the deep pools were white 
with them. Was it improbable that the wild 
thing had gone beyond her depth and been 
dragged down to her death among the flowers 
she loved? One of them was grasped in her 
hand when they found her floating there among 
the green pods—a flower untimely plucked as 
she had been. They brought in, accordingly, a 
verdict of Accidental Drowning. 

One thing some of tho more observant jurymen 
observed with curious interest. All the time of 
the inquest, a little boy, with soft, questioning 
eyes, and the noiseless movements of a hare, 
hovered around the room, and listened to all that 
was said, but crept away if anyone spoko to him, 
or even looked earnestly in his face, as if fright¬ 
ened by tho least approach to observatiop. Some 
one asked if this pretty lad was akin to tho dead 
girl, but was answered promptly : 

“ Oh, nothing of tho kind. That was only 
little Tim, the grandson of old Markham, head 
keeper at the park. But he was fond of Delia 
Fitch, and used to follow after her like a pet 
lamb, when she perched herself among tho rocks 


or roamed about the wild haunts of Trevylan. 
That was why he could not bear to leave her, 
now that she was dead. Ho was a silent, fanci¬ 
ful boy that no one could folly understand, but 
sweet-tempered and gentle as a tame pigeon.” 

So the inquest ended, and the next day poor 
little Delia was carried out from Winters’ cottage 
on a rustic bier, for the people in “ the cove” 
loved her, wild as she was, and could not bear 
that she should bo shut up in a hearse. Enough 
strong young fellows, who had been admirers of 
the girl, could be found among the fishermen, to 
carry her light form from “ the cove” to the 
{ church away yonder in the village of Trevylan, 
where the yew trees kept their grcennesB all the 
year round, and one of the oldest churches in 
England cast its shadow on the turf below. 

“ It,” said one of them, with tears in his honest 
eyes, “will be within hearing of the sea, and 
Delia loved that. She will feel the waves sob 
and the winds moan. Who knows that her 
prayers up yonder, in heaven, will not keep us 
from harm, when tho storms rage fiercest. Make 
sure she will do it, if the angels will let her.” 

With low-spoken words like these, the neigh¬ 
bors took their last farewell of Delia, lying 
serenely in her coffin, clad in snow-white robes, 
and a crown of water-lilies on her golden hair; 
for Tim had plucked the flowers, fresh from the 
kisses of the water, and besought Huldah to 
weave them around Delia’s head, that the 
sweetness of their breath might be with her 
in the grave. Huldah humored him, though 
her own heart was aching sadly with a deeper 
grief than the death of that fair girl could ever 
bring. 

When the funeral procession came up from the 
cove, little Tim followed it, afar off, carrying a 
rose bush, heavy with blood-red blossoms. All 
the time, his eyes were full of tears, and his 
lips moved with whispered thoughts, he was 
giving to the flowers, which he folly believed 
would reveal them to his dead friend, at night, 
when the dews were falling over her. For he 
intended to plant it above her heart, and hoped 
that it might stir a little, when the roots crept 
downwards. 

If any of the mourners saw the boy, toiling 
under his sacred burden, they gave no sign. 
When the service was read, and the crowd went 
slowly away, Tim crept out from the deep 
shadows of the church, and, with his small 
hands, removed a square of the newly-cut turf, 
and, scooping out the earth, planted his rose, 
with soft, hesitating touches, as if he were afraid 
of disturbing the fair, dead thing underneath. 

[to be continued.] 
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It sounds odd, I know, but I should probably 
never have married Charlie, had it not been for 
Peterson's Magazine. Every month, when it 
oomes, now, looking so fresh and inviting, I feel 
just like exclaiming, “Oh, you dear creature I 
here you are again. You can’t guess how much 
I owe you I Where would this nice home, and 
that great, noble husband of mine be, but for 
you? Why I should as soon think of wearing 
my winter bonnet in dog-days, as to get along 
without that magazine.” 

Almost every one in our set had made up their 
minds that I would marry Ralph Arnold. I 
thought a good deal about it myself. He was 
rich and handsome; but somehow he didn’t suit 
me. Ralph proposed regularly every week, and 
I had to keep putting him off. More than once, 
I was on the point of saying “yes,” but then an 
uncomfortable feeling would intrude itself, that 
it would be a terribly dismal thing to spend one’s 
whole life with such a man as Ralph Arnold. 

But grandmamma favored it, and continually 
urged me on. “ I can’t see what you are think¬ 
ing about, Estelle,” she would say. “ You know 
very well that when I am gone, you will be all 
alone in the world—and poor.” 

This, alas, was very true. Our little hoard 
had almost all been spent in endeavoring to keep 
up appearances. Grandmamma was my only 
living relative, and when she died, I would have 
no one to look to. 

One dismal afternoon, in early winter, I sat by 
the parlor wipdow, looking out on the dreary 
scene. 1 if as ffrefwlfully low in spirits. We had 
just put another mortgage on the old place; and 
grandmamma, in consequence, was unusually 
fretful. She had driven me almost frantic with 
her reproaches. At last, when I could bear it no 
• longer, 1 said, recklessly, “ If you won’t say an¬ 
other word to me on the subject, grandmamma, 
I’ll tell Ralph Arnold, to-night, I’ll marry him, 
and let that end it.” 

Upon this she kisBed me, and called me her 
“dear, good child,” saying I would never regret 
it, and that I had made her “ so happy 1” 

But all this didn’t ease my heart in the least, 
which grew heavier and heavier, and I kept wink¬ 
ing the tears back that would persist in filling 
my eyes. 

“ I won’t be quite an idiot,” I said, sharply, to 

(2d0) 


myself. “I’ll do something, this very moment.” 
Then I happened to think it was the night for my 
magazine to come. “ I’ll go down to the post- 
office for it,” I thought; “if anything in this 
world can cheer me up, that will.” 

So, wrapping a thick shawl about me, and 
tying my scarlet hood over my head, I started 
out. I found my magazine awaiting me, and had 
just turned the corner, by the court-house, to re¬ 
turn home, when who should I see coming up the 
street towards me, but Ralph Arnold ? 

Of course he was by my side in an instant; 
“so glad to see you,” he said, effusively. 

In return, I only bowed. 

After we had walked for a block or so, and I 
had favored him with short, crusty answers to 
all his overtures, he said, in a trembling voice: 

“ Have you made up your mind, Stella?” 

Now, I knew perfectly well what he meant. 
But I feigned ignorance, and inquired, in an in¬ 
nocent tone: 

“ What in the world do you mean, Ralph?” 

“Why—ah, you know—Stella; didn’t I—fesk 
you—the other night, if—if—you’d have me?” 

Horrors 1 What a feeling of disgust came over 
me. Was this the knight who had always 
haunted my imagination ? 

Was this the hero of my dreams? Was this 
the man I was to choose, for better or worse, to 
be my hpsbajidt to lean on, and to love, as long 
as life should last ? 

This Ralph Arnold, with hiB sickly, yellow 
hair, and a face as devoid of expression as the 
painted dolls I saw, every day, in the shop- 
windows. 

I turned faint. 

But my promise to grandmamma came to me. 
“ I might as well say * yes,’ and be done with it,” 

I said, bitterly, to mypelf. “ Ralph has money, 
and that is all that is needed, they say, in this 
world. Perhaps, he inen’t any more of an idiot 
than the rest, after all.” 

“ Ralph,” I said aloud, “ I have thought the 
matter over, and have concluded to say—” 

“I beg your pardon, miss,” interrupted a 
strange voice, at this instant. 

I turned, suddenly, and there stood & great, 
noble-looking man, with the blackest eyes and 
hair I ever saw, holding his hat in one hand, and 
my Peterson’s Magazine in the other 
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“ You dropped this, a moment ago,” he said, 
bowing, and holding my magazine towards me. 
“ I have taken the liberty to return it.” 

I managed to stammer a few words of thanks; 
and with another low bow, he walked away. 

“ What a great popinjay that fellow is I” ex¬ 
claimed Ralph, looking angrily after him. “I 
never heard of Buch impudence.” 

“ I don’t consider it at all impudent in him,” 
I retorted, sharply. “It is no more than any 
gentleman would have done. I would not have 
lost my magazine for a good deal.” 

“ But he might have handed it to me—the 
down!” 

“You didn’t drop it,” I retorted. “I won’t 
hear another word against that gentleman, Ralph 
Arnold.” 

By this time, we had reached our gate. 
“Won’t you answer my question, Stella?” said 
Ralph, leaning over it. 

“ No, I won’t,” I replied, thoroughly angry; 
and running up the steps, 1 slammed the door 
after me, leaving Ralph to do what he thought 
best. • 

Dropping into a low chair, before the grate, in 
m/own room, 1 opened my magazine. The stories 
were unsually good, but 1 could not get interested 
in them. A handsome toce, and a pair of black 
eyes, kept getting in the way. 

Grandmamma seolded, at my being sc absent- 
minded, at the supper-table, and fretted the 
whole evening because Ralph did not put in, 
an appearance. 

“You’ll lose him, Estelle, as sure as you’re 
born,” she exclaimed; and when he did not 
come, the next evening, .or the next, she grew 
almost wild with anxiety. 

On the night of Nellie Briggs’ party, which 
occurred about a week later, she superintended my 
toilet herself, even going so far as to lend me her 
diamond necklace, which, always before, she had 
declared, “ Was not fit for a young girl to wear.” 

“ Now, do your best,” were her parting words. 
“ Don’t, for mercy’s sake, let him slip out of your 
hands, to-night.” 

The getting a dress, for this evening, had been 
quite an event; but here Peterson came to our aid. 
We selected one of his patterns, and made it up 
ourselves; and .no other girl had so stylish a 
dress, not even Miss Bond, who had just returned 
from Paris. 

“ How lovely you look,” cried Nellie, rushing 
up to me, as I entered the room. “ Your dress 
is simply perfection—such taste—all the rest 
look like dowdies beside you.” 

I heard her, with a beating heart; , for the 
very first pair of eyes 1 had encountered, was a 


! dark-eyed pair, that I had been continually 
[ dwelling on, ever since I dropped my magazine. 
[ Nelly went on, breathlessly: 

[ “ I am so glad, too, you are looking divinely; 

for 1 want to introduce you to a gentleman here, 
from New York—he came here with the Van 
Cleets—a Mr. McGregor. He’s perfectly grand, 
and—would you believe it?—he has been asking 
me all about you. I promised to introduce him 
as soon as you came. All the girls are wild over 
him.” 

“ Very well, Nellie, just as you think best,” I 
said, trying to look composed, though my heart 
beat faster and faster. 

She was back in a moment, with the very iden¬ 
tical hero of my lost magazine. 

I acknowledged the introduction gravely, and 
accepted Mr. McGregor’s arm for a promenade. 

“Have you thoroughly perused Peterson, 
Miss Wood ?” he asked, presently. “ Just think, 
if I had not come to the rescue, you would have 
foregone that pleasure.” 

“Oh, indeed! are you the gentleman who 
found my magazine,” 1 said, pretending great 
surprise. “ I am sure I thank you very much, 
as Peterson and I are such inseparable friends 
that I should have felt its loss keenly.” 

Poor Ralph glared at me all that evening, when¬ 
ever I danced or promenaded with Mr. McGregor, 
which was very often, as he paid me exclusive 
attention. When he assisted me into the carriage, 
he requested permission “ to call,” on the follow¬ 
ing day. You may be sure it was readily granted. 

He came, and came again and again, much to 
grandmamma’s disgust, who, as well she might, 
considered him a formidable rival to Ralph. 

From his conversation, I inferred that he was 
poor; but on}y from that, as the Van Cleets, 
whom he visited, were the wealthiest and most 
influential people in town. Having always been 
obliged to pinch in every possible way, in order 
to carry opt grandmamma’s role of keeping up 
apppearances, I looked on being poor as decidedly 
the most disagreeable thing under the sun; but 
viewing it th a new light now, I gradually lost 
all my old distaste, and often caught myself pic¬ 
turing love in 'a cottage, like the heroine of a 
fourth-sate novel. At last, when Charlie asked 
to toafry him, which was one evening lata 
ifiat toll, 1 answered “ yes,” without the slightest 
hesitation, or any such a feeling of disgust as I 
ex p e rie nced in poor Ralph Arnold’s case. 

We were to be married at Christmas time. 
Grandmamma, after evincing considerable dissat¬ 
isfaction, bad'given her full consent, and I was 
supremely happy. Only one thing troubled me : 
Charlie was so extravagant. He would persist 
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in sending, every day, the most beautiful bouquet \ 
the hot-house afforded, besides making me pres- j 
ents of articles that I knew to be far beyond his \ 
means. At last, when he slipped an elegant soli-1 
taire upon my finger, as an engagement ring, I 
felt called upon to remonstrate. 

“I don’t care for this ring, Charlie,” I said. 

“ Why, Stella?” he asked, in a surprised tone. 
“Would you have liked a larger diamond? I 
can easily change it.” 

“ I didn’t want a diamond ring at all, Charlie. 
You cannot afford it: you are poor, you know.” 

“ You little goose,” he said, with a low laugh, 
“ who said I was poor?” 

* “ Why, I judged so from your own conversa¬ 
tion—nothing else.” 

“My darling,” he said, seriously, “I confess 
I gave you that idea, but I never said so. I 
wanted to be sure of your heart, Stella,” and I 
think he was. 

I will not deny that it was a pleasant surpriso, 
when I learned that he was oven richer than 


Ralph Arnold ; besides it silenced grandmamma’s 
complaints. Still, I had loved him for himself, 
and even if he had been poor, would never have 
repented. 

“ Do you know,” Charlie said to me the other 
day, “ that I nearly fell in love with yon at first 
sight ? But my thraldom was complct e when I saw 
you at the party, in that exquisite dress. I never 
tire of having you wear it, as you are aware.” 

“Well,” said I, “we owe it all to Pbtebson. 
Your picking the magazine up for me was the 
first thing; and that dress I owe entirely to my* 
pet periodical. • Even you could see how much 
more style there was in it, than in the mon* 
strosities copied from others.” 

“ Yes, the rest of the girls looked like frights 
beside you,” he said, bending down and kissing 
me. 

If ever my unmarried readers get married—as 
! of course they will—I hopo their husbands will 
| be as nice as Charlie. If they are it will be, ne 
doubt, because of Pbtebson. 


A RAINY DAY. 

BY FAITH LINCOLN. 


Across the plain and o’er the hill, 

The wintry winds are whistling chill, 
And floods of ntin are driven fast. 

Like mist before the sweeping blast. 
The lowering sky is downward bent 
In heavy masses, tom and rent; 

And suddqn gusts of wind sweep by. 
With moaniug sound and wailing cry. 

The low, dull sobbing of the min 
Sounds like a human bou! In prn'hj 
The pouring out of bitter tears 
O’er buried hopes and wasted years. 
The night draws oh, and darker gloom, 
Like gathering shadows of the tomb, 
Steals o’er the earth and hides the sky, 
And still tlie tempest rages high. 


My heart grows sad, rty eyes will fill 
With bitter tears against my will; 

I murmur at the storm of life, 

Its days of tempest, years of strifo; 
Forgetful of the former days, 

When I was ted in pleasaut ways, 

By sparkling water, cool and sweet. 

On paths made smooth for stumbling feet. 

Shall I not drink one bitter draught. 
Since Thon a dcadlior potion quaffed? 
Shall I be free from pain and loss, 

When Thon hast borne a heavier cross? 
Lord, help ino come Into the light. 

And walk by ftiith, nor ask for sight. 

To trust in Thee, in Thee abide, 

While storm and tempests rour outside. 


ON THE SHORE. 


BY B. BHATB. 


Thk waves wore lapsing on the shore, 

In whispering, idle mood. 

His hand clasped hers, as oft of yore: 
Expectantly, they stood. 

The sunset clouds were tipped with gray, 

No breezes w ere astir, 

His eyes were Linking far away, 

His thoughts were all of her. 


“ Good-bye,’* they said, still side by side; 

No otbpr words would come. 

But when heart-doors ore opened wide. 
The lips may well bo dumb. 

One look, one kiss, they walked on fdr. 

The way was dark no more: 

A new-born'll trht made all ihings fair, 

It swept from -shore to shore. 
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We give (No. 1), this month, a front and back either in black or light colors. Both the front 
view of a dinner-dress of satin and cashmere, and back view is given. The robe is cut in the 


No. 1. 

'1* r*T ' 

princess shape, and with a long train. The dress g satin. Also, the entire plastroon front is of satin* 
is of cashmere; around the bottom is a ruching of j From under the lace the cashmere is very much 
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'wrinkled, for the sides, and the back is laid in a ; 
double box-plait, down which the lace is put on ; 
in a jabot, with loops of satin ribbon between, 
finishing with a fiat bow just below the waist¬ 
line. The front, which is cut square in the neck, 
is trimmed with the lace laid on fiat, turned in to 
shape to the figure at the waist, and so carried 
around the neck. Large, flat-looped bows of the 
satin ribbon ornament the front. Elbow-sleeves, 
edged with lace, finished by band and bow of 
ribbon. Imitation, Mechlin, Spanish, or Russian 
lace will trim well. Ten to twelve yards of 
cashmere, and four yards satin will be required. 
Twelve yards lace, and twelve yards satin ribbon. 


No. a. 

No. 2 is a short costuae, of plain and plaid 
sameTs hair material, suitable for early autumn 
wear. The very narrow, round skirt has, first, 
* knife-plaiting of the plaid; then upon the 


foundation, upon which it is made, the front of 
the plain material is arranged, being gathered 
very frill, with four rows of shirring exactly in 
the middle. Then the second trimming on the 
skirt is placed; this is a plaiting, sewed in the 


No. 8. 

middle, so forming a heading. The back of the 
skirt commenced at the sides, very far in front, 
and is of the plaid, gathered very frill at the 
sides; in the back it is quite bouffant; the edge 
is bound with a broad bias of the plain materiaL 
The bodioe is a long basque, turned up on from 
the front, over the hips, and coming to a point 
again in the back to correspond with the front 
The basque is made of the plaid, and the vest 
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serge, or de bege, trimmed with brown worsted 
braid. The skirt which is kilted, is ornamented 
with three rows of brown braid. The tablier, 
short in the front, crosses at the back with ends, 
which are fastened down with a brown Bilk or rib¬ 
bon bow and ends. The coat-bodice is trimmed 
with braid to simulate a triple basque, and 
is finished with buttons of smoked pearl. The 
cuffs, to correspond, are opened up the back 
seam. Ten to twelve yards, double width goods, 
or double the quantity of single-width material. 


No. 6. 

Two dozen yards brown braid, twenty-eight 
buttons. 

No. 4 is a design for a coat-bodice, with vest. 
Suitable for a walking or house-costume. The 
vest is entirely separate, and made of striped 
silk and satin, corresponding with the color of 
the costume. The coat is cut to fit the figure to 
a nicety, and buttons on both sides on to the 


and turned-up edges are of the solid color, also 
the cuffs. Bows of narrow satin ribbon to cor- 


No.4. 

respond, finish this pretty costume. Eighteen 
yards of double-fold plaid goods, and two yards 


of plain, same width, will be required. One 
piece of inch-wide ribbon. 

Ho. 8 is a morning-costume of tan-colored 


No. 6. 
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vest, holding it in place. As it is very much cut 
away, this buttoning down is necessary to keep 
it in place. The collar turns over in front, and 
a jabot of lace is worn with this jacket. Coat- 
sleeves, with plain cuff. A good design for 
black cashmere, with striped silk and satin for 
vest, and a little of it upon the skirt to carry 
out the design in the whole costume. 

No. 6.—For a girl of six years, we have a 
claret serge costume. It is trimmed with fancy 
braid and gilt buttons. The princess frock has 
pardessus fronts; it is edged with a knife-plaiting. 
Collars, cuffs and pockets to match. 


No. 8—A. 
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Nos. 6 and 7 is the back and front of a dress 
for a girl from twelve to fourteen years of age; 
the dress can be made of camel’s hair, cashmere 
or of any woolen stuff, and the collar and cuffs 
can be of silk, velvet or velveteen; or the whole 
dress can be of velveteen, if preferred. The 
deep kilt-plaiting is attached to a cambric skirt, 
and the deep basque and vest come well over the 
plaiting. The jacket and vest can be made 
separately, or the vest can be attached to the 
under part of the jacket. 

No. 8.—A and B. For a boy of five to seven 
years, we give the back and front of the costume, 


No. 8—B. 
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No. 9. 


which consists of tight, knee pants, Test and 
jacket. The vest and jacket are made together. 
The suit is trimmed with narrow, white worsted 
braid, and made of navy blue flannel. For 
morning-dressing use, make of fine, white flannel, 
and trim with blue braid and gilt buttons. 

No. 9 is a cashmere mantelet for a young girl, 
to be made of black for the street, white, pink 
or pale blue, for evening wear, or a seaside wrap. 
The ends are pointed, and a hood is simulated at 
the back, and ornamented with bows. The edge 
is finished with a tasseled fringe to match. 


PATTOBiffl nr our Every-Drawes, or fotujbe cotrtumon in 
our colored fiuhton jilato, or tor our Chudren’s dresses, 
paletot, otc^, may be had on tU)UQltlOfl blotter enclosing 
price of pattern, < f Mrs. M. A. Jones, importer and Designer 
of Paper Patt-ms, South Ki^hth Street, Philadelphia. 

We also call pai tieular attention to a beautiful line of 
Patterns for Ladles and Children furnished l»y her, and for 
which there is not space in this book. All pattern* are put 
together And styles of trimming sent without extra charge. 
We give list of prices for a few principal patterns. 

Watteau Wrapper, 60 cts. Talmas,.35 eta, 

Princess Dress, . 60 “ W aterproofs, .... 35 “ 

Polonaise, ... 50 “ Wrappers, . ... 35 M 

Trimmed Skirt, . 60 “ Children’s Dresses, plain, 25 “ 

Basques, .... “ Combination Suits, . . 35 “ 

Coate,.35 “ Boys’Suit Patterns, 26 to 60 M 

Cut-aways, ... 36 “ Underwear, . . 20 and 25 “ 

Over-Skirte,. . . 36 “ G«x>d-fltting shirt patterns, 50 M 

For shirt pattern, send size of Neck, Yoke and Sleeve. 
Measure for Ladies; Bust, Waist, length of Buck from nock 
to waist. For Children: length ft-om neck to bottom of skirt 
front, also age and whether large or small. Also a new and 
very complete Dress Chart, with all the latest improvements 
for modern styles. Fully taught, $6.00. Without instruc¬ 
tions, $1.25. Any questions about material or trimming cheer¬ 
fully answered. In sending orders, please send address 
plainly written, with county and State, to Mrs. M. A. Jones, 
28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DESIGN FOR 

The curtain, of which we give an illustration 
in front of the number, may he made of almost 
any material that is convenient. Double-width, 
colored Canton flannel, brown holland, grey linen, 
unbleached sheeting, or colored flannel for 
blankets all look well, though it should be borne 
in mind that the color of the curtain should har¬ 
monize as far as possible with the tone of the 
room in which it is placed. Our illustration is a 
curtain of gray linen; the wide part of the border 
has the linen cut away, and the open spaces are 
button holes, and filled in with many fancy lace 
stitches; the narrow borders are done in cross- 
stitch, with coarse, colored crewels on canvas, 
and the canvas threads are pulled out after the 
working, leaving only the pattern to be seen; 
the upright patterns are done in the same way, 
aqd the fringe is made by drawing the threads of 
the linen, and then knotting them. A coarse 
lace is sewed on the edge of the curtain length¬ 
wise, and large brass or wooden rings are attached 
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A CURTAIN. 

to the top, apd these slide easily over a plain rod, 
by the cord which is put through the rings. 

The curtain may be made muoh more simply 
by substituting a braiding pattern for the cut-out 
lace-work, or even by taking a piece of cretonne, 
of pretty color and pattern, about half a yard in 
depth, and omitting the embroidery above and 
below if desired. Colored flannel that will har¬ 
monize with the room, put on with black braid, 
the braid either stitched on plain, or put on in 
feather-stitch or chain-stitch, with a yellow or 
red crewel, looks admirably. 

For instance, the broad stripe may be of ma¬ 
roon or dull red flannel, and the upper and lower 
stripes may be of rather a dull blue or olive-green 
or any other color that will look well with the 
furniture, and these stripes may be separated,and 
edged above and below, by black worsted brai4, 
and across the braid may be cat-stitching in yel¬ 
low worsted or crewel. An ingenious seamstress 
can vary these curtains in a dozen ways. 
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BLOUSE FOR LITTLE BOY. (WITH SUPPLEMENT.) 

BT EMILY H. MAY. 



We give, here, an engraving of a Blouse fob 
a Little Boy, of from three to five years of age. 
Folded in this number, is a Supplement, giving, 
full-size, the various parts of the pattern for 
this pretty blouse. 

It will be seen, that there is, first, a kilted 
skirt attached to a petticoat-body. Over this is 
worn the blouse. 

the pattern consists of seven pieces, all of 
which are numbered and lettered where they 
are to be sewn together. The front is double- 
breasted, and the dotted line indicates the 
middle. It buttons over on the side. 

Make of plaid woolen, double-width material. 
For the back, lay first the plaits, and then cut 
by the pattern. The dotted lines show where 
the plaits are to be put. The belt is separate, 
and bound with braid, also bind the cuffs, collar 
and pockets. 


BOOT AND SHOE BAG. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAYEB. 



This travelling-bag is intended fbr enclosing 
boots and shoes in wear, so as to keep them, 
when packed, from too close contact with more 
delicate wearing apparel. It is of brown holland 
( 288 ) 


or crash, and the interior is divided into three or 
four compartments. The edges are bound with 
scarlet worsted braid, and the embroidery 
is worked in scarlet wool. 
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BT MRS. B. 6. 

THE PERIWINKLE. 

Materials .—Steel cutting-pin, one bottle crim¬ 
son paint (dry), one package white wax, one 
spool green cotton-wound wire, one bottle green 
paint, dark. These materials will make a cluster 
of periwinkles, a cluster of white and a cluster of 
crimsop verbenas, leaving enough for a handsome 
spray of ivy and tea-roses. 

Have ready a cup of water and a clean sheet of 
writing paper. Cut of stiff paper or card board 
a pattern like Fig. 1. Then lay a sheet of wax 



down smooth on the writing paper. Wet the 
point of the pin in water, and carefully cut out 
exactly by the pattern. Three of the size and 
shape of Fig. 1, will be enough. Then wet the 
ball part of the pin in water, shake off the drops'; 
then place your “ periwinkle” in the left hand, 
and roll the curved edges cup-shaped with the 
ball part of the pin. This can be easily done. 

Each one of the three should be prepared in 
this manner, and laid aside until the stems are 
ready. Cut from the spool wire one stem two 


L. THOMPSON. 

and one-half inches long, make a hook by bend¬ 
ing the wire over at one end; on this hook a 
small piece of wax should be placed (about as 
large as two pin-heads); this can be done with 
the very small scraps of white wax. Color this 
small ball with the crimson paint, rubbed on with a 
small Canton flannel cloth. Cut two more pieoes 
of wire one and one-half inches long, and pre¬ 
pared in exactly the same manner. Then you 
place the “ periwinkles” on their stems. This is 
done by carefully punching the stem-wire through 
the centre of the flower (just enough to bring the 
ball through on the right side), pressing the flowers 
up neatly and carefully around the stem, leaving 
the longest or centre stem to project half an inch 
above the others. You can now make the leaves. 

Cut a card board pattern like Fig. 2. Then 



Fig. 2. 


out of scraps of white wax, cut by the pattern 
six pieces like Fig. 2. These when stemmed will 
make three leaves. For the stems, out of the 
wire three pieces one and one-half inches long. 
Take two leaves and lay together, with the wire 
laid in between nearly the whole length of the 
leaf; press together firmly, then lay down on the 
table, and with the pin (first dipped in iratqr,) 
make small veins, as represented by F^g. 2. 

The three leaves are stemmed together with 
the duster of flowers, the leaves projecting above 
the flowers. 


DESIGN FOR STOCKING EMBROIDERY. 

BT MfeS. JANS WEAVER. 

In the front of the number, we give, as an > necessitated it here; but upon the stocking, if 
extra embellishment, a colored design for em- \ so placed, much of the work would be lost, 
broidery for stockings. \ Use fine embroidery silk, of a contrasting color 

Place the design not so far upon the toe of the j to the stocking, upon which the embroidering is 
stocking as we have given it Want of space ! to be done. 

( 2 ») 
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BRUSH BAG. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



This useful bag can be made any size desired, bound all around with the braid, before being 
The material is brown holland, which is braided ;j sewn on the bag, which is finished by a quilling 
with crimson, and bound with crimson braid, of crimson braid, as may be seen by the engraving. 
The small pocket in the form of a crescent is A loop is attached to hang it to the wall. 

ETEGERE, FOR BOOKS OR CHINA. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give an engrav¬ 
ing of an Etegere , and also of design in embroi¬ 
dery for the lambrequin with which it is decked. 
This Etegere may be used either for books, or for 
china, or for the various nick-nacks that all 
refined women delight to collect. 

Any carpenter can make a set of deal shelves, 
that can be stained black; there is no need for 
the elaborate ornamentation which is seen in our 
diagram, on the Bides at the top; the back can 
be of quilted silk, of some dark color, if preferred; 

SLIPPER: IN 

In the front of the number, we give an engrav¬ 
ing of a slipper in embroidery. Two illustrations 
are for the toe and heeL The pattern (in order 
to get it in the page,) had to be cut in half; but 
the lower part of the pattern joins exactly, as 
will be seen, to the upper, and so completes the 
one strip. 

Cloth, or dark velvet, may be used for the 


but if books are to be placed on it, that is unnec¬ 
essary ; and if it is for the purpose of displaying 
china, etc., the black wood will answer just as 
well. 

The lambrequin (of which we give a pattern), 
which ornaments the edge of the shelves, may be 
of crimson, blue or any other colored cloth, that 
may be fancied; it is cut in large scallops, and 
these scallops are pinked out on the edges; and 
the embroidery may be in different colored 
crewels. 

EMBROIDERY. 

foundation of this pretty slipper; and the edge 
may be dispensed with if required. The embroi¬ 
dery is worked with silks of darker shades, but 
of the same color as the ground. The edge is 
soutache, barred down with silk of a darker 
shade. The design also looks well worked in 
shades of gray and white silks on a black satin 
ground. 
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BAG FOR SOILED COLLARS, LACES, Etc. 

BT MBS. JANB WEAVER. 



The foundation of the bag is scarlet or blue , parts are sewed together, the seam covered with 
cashmere, lined with white linen. It is cut in a fancy linen or cotton braid. A hoop of cane or 
three pieces, measuring twelve inches long, and wire is sewn in at the top, to keep the bag in 
seven inches wide, cut to a pointed form at the shape. The top is trimmed with torchon lace, 
bottom. These three parts are ornamented with and three lengths of ribbon are joined at. the top 
darned mosquito net, part stripe of which is under a bow. A bow <rf ribbon is also placed at 
given in the full size, and two rows of embroidery the bottom of the bog. A most useful as well 
worked with white linen flossette. The three \ as ornamental contrivance for the purpose. 


NAMES FOR MARKING. 
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BREAD-CLOTH: IN CROCHET. 



The materials for this useful article are about Foe the Decrease. —Slip on the first stitch, 
five reels of crochet cotton. Sc on the next, Sdo on the next, Do on the 

Make a chain of 160 stitches, and work on it fourth, do three more Dc, two Ch, which form 

one row in Dc. the first open square in the line. At the other 

2rf Row .—Begin with one chain, and work two extremity reverse the process, working on the 

Dc in each of the two first Dc of last row. One Dc four last stitches, one Dc, one Sdc, one Sc, one 

in eaoh of the others, except the two last, in both of slip. In the succeeding rows that are decreased, 
which work two, and end with a chain-stitch. make the slip stitch on the first Dc stitch of the 
The remainder is to be worked from the design, previous row, at each end, thus shortening every 
in ordinary square crochet, but as there is first row by three stitches. 

an increase of a square at each end, and after- The edge being of two dose squares, allows 
wards a decrease, to the same extent in every row, for all the ends being worked in, which should 
the space in the centre only being without either invariably be done. 

increase or diminution, we will describe the way Work one row of open square crochet all round, 
in which the decrease is so effected as to leave a with the Dc stitches sufficiently close at the 
regular edge; the increase being always done as corners to set flat; and in every square knot a 
we have described in the second row. There fringe of twelve or sixteen strands, and two 
re two close squares at each end. inches deep. 


BORDERS: CROSS AND ITALIAN STITCH. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Athletic Pursuits and Health.— The readers of this 
magnzino are quite awaro of the persistency with which its 
pages have advocated exercise as the best preservative of 
health. In the remarks, therefore, that we ore about to 
make, we do not think it possible that we can be 
misunderstood. 

We will say, then, that, while, as a general rulo, exercise 
is conducive td health, there may, sometimes, be too much 
of it The history of regattas, rowed by boat-clubs, is a 
history of frequent over-training, and a consequent break¬ 
down, often to the ruin of tho health for life. Athletics, 
practiced in other directions, as in the gymnasium, etc., if 
pursued too for, produce the some results. Wo have known, 
personally, many such cases. A few years ago, skating was 
carried, occasionally, to such excess, by ladies, as to destroy 
their health permanently. The truth Is, there are great 
./differences in constitution, and what is beneficial to one, is 
not always beneficial to another. Because one girl can 
skate for two or three hours, without stopping, or walk ten 
or twenty miles, it does not follow that every one can do it. 
The attempt to emulate exceptional feats, in this way, has 
been the ruin of many a girl’s health. 

This difference in constitutions is especially important for 
parents to remember. Hardly any two children, even in 
the same fiunily, are alike in this respect. Hence, there 
can be uq greater mistake than to insist on every child 
taking the same amount of exercise; for the result is that 
the'stronger vitalities fUrnish the rule, and tho weaker ones 
are, so to speak, over-trained. This danger i» well illus¬ 
trated In a story, told by an eminent physician, in regard 
to a swimming school that he once visited. Some twenty 
boys went into the water together, and the lesson lasted 
half an hour. At the end of that time, the more robust 
earns out all In a glow; but others were blue with cold, and 
did not got over the bath all day. In the latter cases, five 
minutes, or, at most, ten, was the utmost time that they 
should have stayed in. 

Many parents, and even school-teachers, believe in what 
they call a “hardening process,” and think that they can 
strengthen weak children by exposure, etc. But the result 
Is simply to kill the weak. There are tens of thousands of 
young Infants, and even older children, who die, every 
year, in consequence of this erroneous notion. Parents 
might take a lesson, if they would, from plants and flowers. 
You cannot make a tender rose any hardier by leaving it 
out in the frost all night. Are your children the only ones 
thai can defy the laws of Nature? 

This is a very serious matter. We call attention to it 
now, because of the general rage, everywhere, for athletics, 
and the danger there is of their being overdone. 

It is Economy to take a magazine like u Peterson.” The 
Supplement gives you a pattern, evory month, by which you 
aan cot oat a dross for yourself or children. The variety of 
fashion engravings enables you to select such of the very 
latust styles as are best adapted to your looks. The Cook- 
Book, Work-Table, eta, savo yon money continually. The 
magazine, too, educates your taste and that of your fiunily. 
The steel-plates are the most costly and beautiful embellish¬ 
ments in art, and the beet of ornamont, therefore, for your 
oontro-table. Lastly the tales and novelets while away many 
a tired hour. 

l*U) 


Sewer Gas and Drainage.—T ho story in this number, 
by Lucy H. Hooper, is more than a mere story. It calls at¬ 
tention, incidentally, to what is becoming, with the advance 
of material civilization, a very serious question—we mean 
tho peril to health, if not to life, by improper drainage, and 
its result, the influx of sewer gas. In the country, this is 
not so vital a question, for even where farm-houses have 
drains, they are generally good ones, and, at least, open into 
the sewers of nobody else. Bat in cities, towns and villages, 
the matter is really a serious one. It is becoming the fashion 
in such places, especially where there ore water-works, to 
have fixed wash-basins, bath-tubs, etc., etc., attached to 
stooping apartments. The plea is that it is “ so Convenient” 
But, on the other hand, the danger, if the traps get out of 
order, is very great; and the trap may get out of order long 
before it is suspected; in which case typhoid fever, diphtheria, 
or other fatal diseases set in. A great deal has been writ¬ 
ten on this subject, and hundreds of plans suggested to 
make and keep the traps in order. But, after all, is it not 
the best plan to revert to the old fashion, and have your 
bath-tubs, etc., etc., at the back of the house ? It is probably 
not so convenient, but if sewer gas does get into a house, 
whether from careless plumbing, or from any other reason, 
little damogo is done, for the poison never penetrates to the 
inhabited portions of the dwelling. 

Use or H Shall” and “ Will.”— The proper use of “ shall” 
and “ will” is one of tho surest tests of “ good English.” So 
many half-educated persons fall into the habit of using 
“will,” instead of “shall,” that now “-shall" Is often 
employed, where “will” is the proper word. Yet the 
distinction is clear, and the rule easy to remember. “ Shall” 
primarily denotes obligation, and “ will,” purpose or incline 
tion, the futurity of the action being naturally inferred. 
These verbs are now used only as auxiliaries, but they still 
retain to a great extent their primary signification. The 
following examples will show their proper use: “I will 
write now.” “You shall write now” “He intends that I 
shall write now.” With reference to future time we should 
say: “I shall go to-morrow.” “He will go to-morrow.” 
And in asking questions: “Shall I sing?” “Will you 
sing?” “Shall you be at home to-morrow?” “Will ho 
arrive in time ?” “ Shall” Is used instead of “ will” after 
certain conjunctions—if, provided, though, unless, etc., and 
adverbs, when, before, after, until, while, etc. “Should” is 
used in the past tense in place of “ shall,” and “ would” In 
place of " will.” “ He intended that I or you should write 
—ho (himself) would write.” “ I should be glad to see you 
to-morrow.” 

“ Living By Bread Alonr.”— Something more is wanted, 
with persons of refinement, than the hard, dry bread of life: 
books, newspapers, magazines, and other things that gratify 
the sense of the beautiful. It is not necessary to spend mors 
money, in order to subscribe for a good magazine; it is only 
necessary to spend a little less on the more material things 
in life. Bread alone, after all, is dry eating. 

Mottoes for Cardboard.— For our colored pattern, this 
month, wo give, by request, several mottoes for cardboard. 
These mottoes can be worked large or small, according to 
the size of the holes of the cardboard. 
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It Is Never Too Latb to subscribe for this magazine, and 5 
hack numbers can be furnished, if desired, from the first of l 
the year. Club subscription#*must begin with either the j 
July, or January numbers; but, two dollar subscriptions j 
may begin with any month. Single subscriptions for six \ 
months foom July, are taken at one dollar. Subscribers, be- > 
ginning with January, get the wholo of Mrs. Stephens* j 
powerful story, “ The Tragedy of TrevylanThose, com- j 
menciug with July, will get the whole of Mrs. Burnett’s not j 
leas attractive novelet, “Miss Defargw.” No other two j 
dollar magazine, we claim, can be compared with this, j 
“ Peterson's, as the newspapers universally declare, is both j 
the cheapest and the beet of the lady's books. j 

Bed-Wraps tor Invalids. —Two and a-half yards of j 
flannel can, at a pinch, be converted into a bed-wrap for in- j 
valids in two and a-half minutes. No cutting, no shaping ? 
being required, you fold the flannel together, and take the j 
two sides by the selvage, about a quarter of a yard from tho - 
double end. This forms the hood of an elegant bernouso. 1 
You have only then to fold buck the two lower corners and 
tack again, and you have the cuffs through which tho hands 
are sllppod; and the thing is done. 

A Pretty, Three-Fold Screen may be worked in crewels 
upon dull blue English surge. Upon one panel may be used 
a design of oranges, their leaves, fruit and blossoms; upon 
the next, a branch of foliage holding a bird’s nest with a 
few butterflies floating around it; the third may have honey¬ 
suckle, either the ooral variety, or the creamy, fragrant 
kind, so popular as adapted to the art-work of tile period. 
Mount this in a frame of ebonized wood. 

Begin Early To Get Up your clubs for 1880. In no 
other way can your friends get so much for their money os 
by subscribing for this magazine. Compare “Peterson” 
with other lady’s books, if you doubt this. As a compen¬ 
dium of current art, literature and fashion, wo claim that 
it Is unrivalled. 

From Every Direction we hear accounts of the extraor-; 
dinary crops and tho increasing business of the country at ' 
large. Tho “ hard times” seem, at last, to bo really over. 
Wo are on the eve of a career of prosperity, which never, 
porhaps, had its equal. 

Plrdor Yourselves to subscribe for nothing for 1880, 
until you have seen a specimen of M Poterson.” If yon take 
only one magazine, “ Peterson” is the one for you. If yon j 
take more, take “ Peterson” first. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

JVC* Dope; or, Egyptian Bonds, By E. Katharine Bates, 
1 rob, l2mo. Philadelphia: J. B. IAppincott A Co. —If this is 
a first attempt at novel-writing, it may be considered a 
remarkable success. It Is true that a writer has exceptional 
advantages, who locates his, or her story, on the Nile. 
People never tire of reading of the pyramids, the Sphinx, 
the temples at Luxor, Thebes and Phibe, the matchless 
skies of Egypt, and all that half-dreamy, Oriental life, 
which recalls the days of Haroun al Baschid and the 
stories of the Thousand and One Nights. But our author 
has merits far above the mere selection of a captivating 
theme. Slio has, consequently, made a most readable book. 
44 Nile Days,” in fact, in some respects, is better as a book 
than as a novel, though even as the latter, it is quite a 
success. The characters, for instance, notably that of 
O’Grady, are particularly well-drawn. Of plot, however, 
there is very little. Nor are the descriptions of Nile 


scenery nearly as vivid as those in “Kismet” Bat the 
book is foil of thought, and, in that respect, is superior to 
ordinary novels. The publishers have brought it ont in 
very neat style, with clear type and warmly tinted paper. 
We can cordially recommend it 

Major Jones's Courtship. Detailed with Humorous Scenes, 
Incidents , and Adventures, By Major Joseph Jones , ( Of PineriUe, 
Geogia.) With Twenty-One Illustrations by Darley. Author's 
New Edition. 1 oof., 12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson A 
Brothers. —In the rush of more recent works of humor, we 
should not forget old and deserved favorites; and among 
these, no book holds so high a place as “Mi^jor Jones’s 
Courtship,” a now edition of which is before ns. This 
edition, the publishers inform tho public, has received the 
last touches of the author, and Is, therefore, of increased 
value. We find, rather to our surprise, that the Major is 
not less mirth-provoking than over, and docs not suffer, in 
corn prison, with younger rivals in tho field of American 
humor. We are too apt to fancy that what is newest is best, 
but it is only necessary to read “Major Jones” to discover 
that, sometimes, this notion is a mistake. 

The Last Athenian. Translated from the Swedish of Victor 
Rydberg. 1 rob, 12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson A 
Brothers. —It is an encouraging sign, when a new edition of 
so excellent a novel as this is called for; for it settles, 
beyond controversy, that tho public taste is not deteriorating,* 
to say the least. The sceno of the story is Athens, and the 
period the fourth century. In its historical knowledge, and 
graphic forco, it is qulto equal to “The Last Days of 
Pompeii.” Tho translation is a good one. Tho volumo is 
both handsomely printed and bound. 

Maid, Wife or Widow. By Mrs, Forester. 1 voL, 12mo. 
New York: Henry HoU A Co. —A disappointing book, in 
more ways than one. It is not only very far inferior to 
“ Her Dearest Foe,” or “ The Wooing O’ It,” earlier novels 
by the same author, bnt it is not a novel at all, hardly a 
novelet even, but only a slight sketch, printed in excep¬ 
tionally large *ypo, In order to swell it into the dimensions 
of the volumes that preceded it. 

The Ladies' Work-Table Book. With Twenty-Seven Illus¬ 
trations 1 voL, 12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson <k 
Brothers —This pretty volume contains foil instructions in 
all kinds of fancy and plain needlework, as well as 
embroidery, knitting, netting, tatting, crochet work, etc. 
The engravings add greatly to the value of the book, for they 
illustrate the various stitches. The volume is handsomely 
bound in morocco cloth. 

Mr. Grantley'i Idea. By Jolm Estcn Cooke. 1 rob, 12mo. 
New York: Harper A Brothers. —This Httlo story has ono 
great merit, It is foil of local color. The scene is laid in 
Virginia, and It is clear that the author has lived there. 
In addition, a very noble moral is inculcated. No one can 
read the book, without being wiser and better. 

Poor Papa. By Mary W. Porter. 1 rob, 12mo. Boston: 
D. Lothrop A Co. —This is one of the best stories of its kind 
that has recently come under notice. There never were 
two children more graphically drawn than Jack'and Bessie. 
The book is fresh, original, and frill of humor. We, note, 
especially, the new version of the story of Cinderella. 

The Mae Dermots Of BaUycloran. By Anthony Trollope. 
1 rob, 12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson A Brothers. —This 
is another of that popular “ Dollar Series” of books, which 
this enterprising firm is issuing; a series that, for cheap¬ 
ness, general literary merit, and mechanical neatness, is 
without a rival. A new edition of an old favorite. 

Hoic to Tratn in Archery. By Maurice Thompson. 1 eob, 
18roo. New York: E. I. Horsman. —A treatise on archery, 
the amusement now so fashionable. The book has been 
compiled by Maurice Thompson, assisted by W. H. Thomp¬ 
son. Jt seems to be full and comprehensive. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

What Th* Newspapers Sat. —The newspapers, univer- 
aally, pronounce “ Peterson's” to be the beet of the lady's 
books. We receive, every month, hundreds of notioes to this 
effoct Our last number seems to have been especially popular. 
Says the Taylorsville (Ill.) Journal: 44 Peterson has the finest 
corps of contributors of any ladles' magazine; its steel 
engravings and fashion plates are unexcelled; as a magazine 
of literature, art and fashion, as well as for excellence in all 
its deportments, and for cheapness, it has no superior." The 
Iowa (Ackley) Times says: 44 It is a standing wonder how so 
splendid a magazine can be ftirnished so low.” The Bristol 
(Tenn.) News says: “ Its reputation Is world-wide, and it is 
still growing in popular favor; it is always fresh, and always 
has something novel; it is the cheapest and best magazine 
In the country.” The Janesville (Wis.) Recorder says: 44 It 
would be worth while subscribing merely to get Mrs. 
Burnett’s charming love-story.” The 8outh Rapids (Min.) 
Sentinel says: ‘‘Mrs. Burnett's new novelet is one of the 
very best ever published, even in Peterson's Magazine. If 
you are not already a subscriber, send a dollar for six 
months, and test this for yourselves.” Now is the time, too, 
to begin to canvass for clubs for 18S0. We inteud so many 
improvements, that we expect to double our large list 

Mayor Beatty’s Generous Girr.—Washington, N. J. 
July 10th, 1879.—A largo gathering of children was held iu 
the M. E. Church at Washington, New Jersoy, on Children’s 
Day. An address was delivered by Hon. Daniel F. Beatty, 
(of Beatty Piano and Organ fame,) the Mayor of the City, 
who presided at the meeting. The audience was also enter¬ 
tained with recitations and singing by the children. 
Beatty’s Orchestra ftirnished excellent music. The gathering 
of the children was the largest ever known in Warren 
County. The pleasant announcement was mado by the 
Pastor, at the conclusion of the ceremonies, that Mayor 
Beatty had presented the Sabbath School with a new 
Library, vain oil at $300. This is only one of the many gifts 
tho Mayor has contributed to the Church and the poor 
within the lust few months.— New York World. 

Bvpanule.— The virtues of this article ore endorsed by 
no less a person than Mr. Bergh, President of tho Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, who writes as fol¬ 
lows; “Fourth Avenue, New York, March 4,1879. Messrs 
Samuel Gerry & Co.: A lotion, (“Sopanule”) manufactured 
by you has lwen given to me for the purpose of testing its 
curative effects on mankind and animals. I have not yet 
had occasion to apply it to the latter, but I have done so to 
myself, and have receivod immediate relief. Being an 
animal myself, I have every reason to bolievo that brute 
creatures would experience similar benefit from its use. 
This society will so employ it whenever the necessity shall 
present itself, and in tho meantime I recommend it to the 
patronage of all having need of relief from suffering. 
Henry Bergh, President” 

Tue French, German, Spanish, Latin, and Italian 
Languages’ Wit bout a Master. By A. H. Monteitu. 

French Without a Master. In Six Easy Lessons. 

German Without a Master. In Six Easy Lessons. 

Spanish Without a Master. In Four Easy Lessons. 

Italian Without a Master. In Fivo Easy Lessons. 

Latin Without a Muster. In Six Easy Iwssons. 

Any one or all of tho above five Languages can be learned 
by any perons, with these books, without a teacher. Price 
Forty cents for each book, or the whole fivo books are Imund 
in one largo volume, cloth, for Two dollars. Copies of either 
quo, or more, of tho books, or a cloth copy, will be sent to any 
one, to any place, post-paid, on remitting price of the onee 
wanted, in a letter, to tho Publishers, T. B. Peterson <fc 
Brothers, 306 Chestnut ^ttex-t, Philadelphia, l'a. 


Upon investigation we find that Madame Rowley’s medi¬ 
cated Toilet Mask is recommended by eminent medical 
experts to be the only rational means for beautifying and 
preserving the complexion. A descriptive treatise, contain¬ 
ing testimony of well-known society ladies, is mailed 
gratuitously by The Toilet Mask Co n 1164 Broadway, N. Y. 

Advertisements inserted in this magazine at reasonable 
prices. 44 Peterson” has had, for more than twenty yean a 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world. It goes to every county, village and cross-roads, and 
is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States. Address Peterson’s Magazine, Philadelphia. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 

[Medical Botany—-Of tub Garden, Field and Forest.] 

BY ABRAM LIVKZEY, M. D. 

No. IX.—Aconitum Napellus. 

(Wolpsbaxb—Monkshood. ) 

The natural order to which Aconite belongs Is the 
Ranunculaoess. 

Its flowers are of a dark violet-blue color, large and 
beautiful, and are borne upon a long, thick, spikc-liks 
raceme. The ancient Greek and Lathi name for this plant 
is probably derived from Aeons, in Bithynia. 

The habitat of Aconite is especially in the mountainous 
regions of France, Switzerland and Germany, but it is culti¬ 
vated iu the gardens of Europe, and it has been introduced 
In this country as an ornamental flower. 

There are but two species found in, or are indigenous to, 
the United States—the A. tmeinotam, along streams of 
southwestern Now York, and southward along tho moun¬ 
tains; and tho A. reclinatvm , about Cheat Mountain, Vir¬ 
ginia, and southward in tho Alleghaniee. The former has 
a slender, erect but weak stem, and disposed to climb; leaves 
deeply from three to five lobed; flowore blue. Tho latter, 
called trailing Wolfsbane, as its specific name implies, has a 
stem three to eight feet long, leaves also deeply cleft, 
divisions wedge-form, incised, etc., flowers t chitt, in very 
loose panicles. This is a marked characteristic of this 
species. Aconite is allied to the bultrrcvp* of our fields, and 
the ranunculus of our gardens. 

Tho term Monktthood was derived from tho form of tho 
blossom, which Is shaped like a hood or cowl; and that of 
Wolfsbane, from the fact that the roots of sumo species 
growing on the lofty pasturage of tho mountains in Switzer¬ 
land were formerly pounded, and mixed with food, to form 
a poisonous bait for wolves. 

The A. —called the purple helmet flower by old 

English writers—possesses the most intense acrimony of all 
the species, and hence deemed to possess the greatest virtues, 
and consequently this one has been placed in tho front 
rank, and made the officinal plant. 

The root has been unfortunately mistaken for the horse¬ 
radish root, to which, however, it has no resemblance (being 
dark brown); but, on this account, It has wisely been 
advised not to have it cultivated in gardens. More danger, 
however, arises—the writer thinks—from the odor of Its 
tall spike of dingy pnrplc flowers, so conspicuous and 
attractive In the summer months, that sickness and fainting 
have resulted to children and persons in delicate health wbo 
have handled them, or even approached so near ns to Inhale 
the scent of the flowers. Tho poisonous action of aconite 
was well known to the ancients, it having been resorted to 
for the purpose of destroying criminals under sentence of 
death. Yet this poisonous effect, at least of the leaves, is 
entirely destroyed by prolonged ebullition, as the following 
incident will show: A num once noticing a woman gather- 
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Ing the leaves of the monkshood, and fearing a serious ; 
accident from her supposed ignorance of the plant, inquired 
what she meant to do with them. The reply was, “ I am 
going to cook them for preens, for dinner; will you dino 
with me?” The man stared, but aocomponiod her home, 
witnessed the boiling, and subsequent eating of them by 
the family without the least injury I Thus it sometimes 
happens that the old mothers, in the country, know more 
than our learned professionals, and from whom, the late 
Prof. J. K. Mitchell often said, young practitioners could 
learn much: The absolute poisonous action of the unboiled 
green leaf has been attested by the following fact: A person ; 
became crazed, or maniacal, as was supposed by his friends, j 
from eating the green leaf, as a salad; but the surgeon ; 
called in ridiculed the idea; denied that such properties j 
belonged to the vegetable, and to confirm his declarations, 
ate freely of the leaves, and in great agony, u died, as the 
fool dieth.” In one case of poisoning, life was attributed to 
be saved by a strong infrialon of kuaco ; another by the 
administration of hartshorn, followed by infusions of the 
blessed thistle, (carduus benedictus), freely given, till he 
vomited copiously. No doubt any other simple agent that 
would produce vomiting would have resulted as favorably; 
as our main reliance In this kind of poisoning is the 
stomach-pump or the emetics first, next mucilaginous drinks, 
warm lemonodo; stimulants, if needs be, even to intoxica¬ 
tion, hot bath, turpentine, or coin pound tincture lobelia 
injections, powerful friction with strong liniments to spine 
and limbs, sinapisms to spine, stomach and extremities, etc. s 

The medical uses of aconite will be noticed in next 
number. 

MANAGEMENT OF INFANTS. 

Little Ailments, and tho beginning of big ones. And 
now, perhaps, tho young and inexperienced mothers, for 
whom these simplo directions are written, will be glad to 
receive a few hints respecting tho little illnesses, and aches, 
and pains, that haunt baby-land. 

It Is often both expensive and inconvenient to send off 
for a doctor, every time the young monarch of a household 
plunges and kicks for no especial reason. 

Stomach-ache is baby’s btte noir, and he has plenty of it 
usually, when young; it visits him at all times, and In all 
seasons, and, moreover, it is a complaint ho cannot possibly 
endure martyrwise. For this there are many so-called 
remedies, but we have never known one that was really 
efficacious; the constant giving of gin, or whiskey, and 
hot water, herb teas, etc, is a most injurious one; and as 
good a remedy as any, perhaps, is to place the baby in a 
sitting posture, bond his body rather forward, rub his back, 
and pat it with gentle vigor, and the enemy will usually be 
dislodged, for a time, at least. This is in case of ordinary 
u colic” or stomach-ache, brought on by eating a meal too 
fast, or by Bucking from a spoon, but sometimes thore is 
something that can only be got rid of by a little gentle 
medicine. And this brings us to our little medicine-chest, 
with its simple remedies. 

An ordinary, good-sized work-box, or any other box will 
answer onr purpose; bnt it should be kept locked, or out of 
reach of children, or Ignorant servants; the k$y, however, 
should always be placed where it can be got at once, in 
case of need. 

Tour box should contain sticking plaster, some linseed 
meal in an air-tight canister. This is better to use when 
fresh, but some should always bo kept in the chest; It is 
sometimes required in the middlo of the night, in a hurry, 
and is always good to put on “ wheezy” people. 

A small bottle of camphorated oil should be added; it is 
excellent for chest-rubbing in case of cold. Fine ointment 
is better than cold cream for chafing, and mutton suet nicely 
Ifeporcd Is also excellent Even a lump of common whiting * 


should receive admittance, put in a tin box, so that ft will 
not powder the other things; it is an astounding cure for 
burns and scalds, when scraped, wetted and placed thickly 
on the injured parts. 

Oastor oil is a very safe-medicine for a baby, and strange 
to say be does not very much dislike it; half a teaspoonful 
for a very young child is enough, but one of six months may 
be given from a teaspoonful to a teaspoonful and a-half. 
Put it in a warm spoon in which is a little sweetened water; 
it can thus be given easily; it often removes stomach-ache. 

A packet of senna leaves should find a place In your box; 
rightly prepared they moke an excellent cooling medicine 
for children. Put half an ounce of the leaves, and ono 
ounce of figs in a jug, pour a pint of boiling water upon 
them, cover it, and let the mixture stand for five hours, when 
it can be strained off; a small teacupful is a dose. Sweet¬ 
ened, it is not unpalatable, and children generally take it 
without difficulty. 

A word here about medicine giving: never deceive your 
children by telling them it is nice. They will speedily find 
out for themselves that you are telling them an untruth, 
will lose all faith and trust in your word (which should be 
to them as unfailing as that lar-famcd ‘‘law of tho Modes 
and Persians”), and you will have a repetition of the same 
fuss with them every time physic-day comes round. Tell 
them plainly that it is not nice, and put it to their good 
sense that it is to bo token for their benefit, and therefore 
they should not act like babies about It. 

Again, do not get into the habit of administering medi¬ 
cine to them upon every trivial occasion. Constantly giving 
the littlo doses of tho nursery is very often productive of 
more barm than good. 

Also keep some finely-powdered alum; it will be found of 
use in whooping-cough—viz., a grabs to each year of a 
child’s ago givon In a little sugar three times a day. If 
your chest will hold them the following are most nseful 
recipes where there ore children, who we know are constantly 
getting cuts and blows in their play, and who also usually 
suffer from chilblains more or less. Mix, or it would be 
better that your chemist should do this for you, half a 
drachm each of oil of thyme and camphor, two drachms of 
spirits of laveuder, and one ounce of spirits of wine; It Is a 
simple and good application. 

Sore throats, too, are of common occurrence among onr 
big babies; a good embrocation to keep always at hand i«an 
ounce of olive oil mixed with half an ounoe of spirits of 
hartshorn. Grown people can usually bear equal parts of each. 

A pair of scissors, for cutting plaster, etc., a reel of cottou, 
and some linen rags should always find a place in the 
“ domestic” medicine chest. Such a chestftil will do for an 
inexperienced mother to practice with; she had better not 
meddle with anything more elaborate or complicated, until 
sho has gained for herself actual experience, and if she bos 
a large family, this will soon come to her. 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

J®'Everyth ing relating to this department must be sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Marblehead, Mass. All communi¬ 
cations are to be headed: “For Peterson’s.” All are invited 
to send answers, also, to oontribute original puzzles, which 
should be accompanied by the answers.*"^ 

No. 36.— COMPOUND VANE PUZZLE. 
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OUE NEW COOK-BOOK. 


Top: Diamond Word, —A consonant For. Beyond. A 
numeral. A consonant 

Bask: Pyramid Puzzle: Down. —A letter. A musical note. 
A curse. A haven. Since. A profix. A consonant 
Acroee.—A consonant A fur tippet Liberal. Triflers. 

The centrals, read downward, mean to enchant 
Providence ,, B . I. Twill. 

No. 37. —ANNEXATIONS. 

1. Annex a vowel to a system, and form a level surface. 

2. Annex a consonant to a deep hole, and form strength. 

3. Annex a vowel to a peg, and form a tree. 4. Annex a ! 
consonant to a native, and form a strain. 

Marblehead, Man. M LlTTLX Buttercup.” 

No. 38.—DOUBLE nOZAOt 


Timepiece. 


I8TUATE 
ATOMISM 
ABETTOR 
ENTREAT 
CHARNEL 
ED EN T AL 
EMBROIL 


ZUFOLO 
VREDO 
FETE 
ODE 
L 0 
0 


A crustacean. The thigh-bone. A card. A lattioe in 
form of a harrow. A bird. An inhabitant of the Bahama < 
Islands. A vessel formerly used by the Dutch. A measure i 
of distance. A beginning. 

Pint zigzag from 1 to 9.—A mollusk. 

Second zigzag from 2 to 9.—A crustacean. 

Dunkirk, N. Y. « Mt Dot.” 

NO. 39.— GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 

(Mice and Tbtvne in South Carolina. —1. Mighty rulers, and 
the largost of the vegetable kiud. 2. A boy’s name, and a 
large collection of houses. 3. An out-door building, and a 
spring. 4. A boy’s name, and a weight. 6. Modern, and a 
small fruit 6. A ladies* attendant, and a fortified place. 
7. The furthest extremity, and a piece of enclosed land. 
Ridgeway, 8. C. ** Chassis." 

Anewert Next Month. 

» — - 
. Answers to Puzzles in the August Number. 

No. 28. 

R P 

i EMERGE 

A R 

STREAM 

0 B 

NYMPHA 
I T 

NESTLE 
G D 

No. 29. 

T 

SHE 

'SHEAF 

THEATER 

EATEN 

FEN 

R 


No. 34. 

B ocrate B 
N ymp H 
A lmirant E 
I do L 
L sure L 

No. 36. 

HOPE 

OPAL 

PASS 

ELSE 

To Correspondents. 

Will “ Lurlino,” Key, Ark., send real name, also, answer 
to tho puzzle sent a few months since, to the editor of this 
department? 


Gamp, Boll. Campbell. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Every Receipt in this Cook-Book hat been tested by m 
; practical housekeeper. 

preserves, jellies, no, wra 
Green Tomato Pickle .—Cat some green tomatoes in slices, 

I sprinkle thorn with salt, and let them stand twelve or fifteen 
hours, drain, and put them in ^saucepan over tho fire with 
; fresh water, changing it until all the salt is washed out 
; When thoroughly scalded and partially cooked, drain them 
! again and put them into a boiling hot syrup, made with one 
pint of vinegar, three pounds of sugar, one-half ounce of 
; cinnamon, one-quarter ounce of doves, simmer them in tills 
j until tender, then carefully lift them out, and put them into 
: jars, reduce the syrup and pour it ovor them. After a day 
or two boil up tho syrup again, pour it afresh over the to¬ 
matoes, and when oold tie them down carefully. 

Apple Jam .—Peel and core the apples, and cut them in 
thin slices; then put them into a preserving pan or enam¬ 
elled saucepan, and to every one pound fruit add three- 
quarters pound white sugar, broken small, and put in, tied 
up in a piece of coarse muslin, a few cloves, a small piece of 
ginger, and tlio rind of a lemon very thin: stir with a 
wooden spoon on a qnick fire for twenty minutes or longer. 
If tho apples are juicy, when sufficiently boiled, the jam will 
cling to the spoon. Remove the cloves, etc., and put the 
jam into jam-pots, and when quite cold, tie them down with 
thick paper or bladder. To bo kept in a cool, dry place. 
Barberries to Preserve. —(1) Put them into a jar in layers, 
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a good sprinkling of salt between each layer. (2) Take 
some bunches of barberries and tie several together; make 
a syrnp with three-quarters of a pint of water to every 
pound of sugar, clarify it with white of egg. When qnite 
dear throw in the bunches of fruit, and boil quickly until 
the fruit looks quite clear. Put them into jars, pour the 
syrup over them, and when cold tic them down. 

Pkun Jam.— Take equal quantities of fruit and sugar, 
pound the sugar, pare and cut up with a silver knife some 
ripe plums, lay the fruit in a dish, strew over them half the 
sugar, and leave them till the following day; then boll and 
skim the remainder of the sugar, add the fruit, boil it up 
quickly, well skimming and stirring for twenty minutes; 
add the blanched kernels halved, boil for ten minutes more, 
and the jam will be ready to pot. 

Quince Jetty. —Slice the quinces without either paring or 
coring. Put them into a preserving kettle, and just cover 
with water; put over the Are, and boil until soft Remove 
from the stove and strain off the liquor. To every gallon 
.fallow four pounds white sugar, and boll very test until it 
becomes a stiff jelly. 

Tomato Catsup. —Cut the tomatoes in slices, lay them in 
the kettle, sprinkle salt upon them, boil three-quarters of an 
hour, and strain through a sieve; to six quarts of juice add 
two quarts of vinegar, one ounce cinnamon, one of nutmeg, 
and one-half ounce cayenne pepper, ground, then boil fifteen 
minutes. 

SAN IT ART AND TOIL E T TE . 

Washing the Hair. —It is occasionally necessary to thor¬ 
oughly cleanse the hair. One or two precautions must be 
taken, however. Never uso soap if you can avoid it; if you 
do, let it be the very mildest and unperfumed. Avoid so- 
called hair-cleansing fluids, and use rain-water, filtered. 
The yolks of two new-laid eggs are much to be preferred to 
soap; they make a beautiful lather, and when the washing 
Is finished, and the hair thoroughly rinsed in the purest 
rain-water, you will find, when dry, that the gloss will not 
be destroyed, which an alkali never fails to do. The first 
water must not be very hot, only Just warm, and the last 
perfectly oold. Dry with soft towels—but do not rub till 
tiie skin is tender—and afterwards brush. Be always care- 
tal to have yonr brushes and combs perfectly clean and free 
from grease. 

Crimping Hair.—To make the hair stay in crimp, take 
two pennyworth of gum-arabic, and add to it just enough 
boiling water to dissolve it. When dissolved, add enough 
alcohol to make it rather thin. Let this stand all night, 
and then bottle it to prevent the alcohol from evaporating. 
This put on the hair at night after it is done np in paper or 
pins will make it stay in crimp the hottest day, and is per¬ 
fectly harmless. 

Strengthening Jetty.— Two quarts of water, three pound 
knuckle of veal, one-half pound lean beef; a little white 
pepper, salt, mace, and onion. Boil to half the quantity, 
then add the juice of half a lemon, and the whites of three 
eggs. Put all into a saucepan, stir well, and let it boil; 
then strain through a jelly-bag. It may be taken either hot 
or oold. 

Tb Cure Hoarseness. —"When the voice is lost, as Is some¬ 
times the case, from the effects of cold, a simple, pleasant 
remedy is tarnished by beating np the white of one egg, 
adding to it the juice of one lemon, and sweetening with j 
white sugar to taste. Take a teaspoonful from time to time. 
It has been known to effectually cure the ailment. 

To Cure Coughing. —A celebrated physician of London says 
that coughing may be prevented by pressing on the nerves 
of the lips in the neighborhood of the nose, by pressing in 
the neighborhood of the ear, and by pressing very hard on 
the top of the mouth. 

To Ore Toothache.—The wont cate of toothache may be j 


cured, except it Is connected with rheumatism by taking 
alum, reduced to an impalpable powdor, two drachms; nit¬ 
rous spirits of ether, seven drachms. Mix and apply to the 
tooth. 

A Chore for Bams.—Charcoal has been discovered to bo a 
cure for burns. By laying a piece of oold charcoal upon a 
burn the pain subsides immediately. By leaving the 
charcoal on one hour the wound is healed. 

For Dyepeptice. —Eat a peeled apple every night before 
going to bed. A sure cure from this distressing complaint, 
as one can testify who has suffered from it for over twenty 
years. 

MISCELLANEOUS TABLE RECIPES. 

Breakfast Dishes. —To one tablespoontal of rice, boiled till 
soft, and drained, add a piece of butter, the yolk of an egg, 
one tablespoontal of Harvey's sauce, a little white pepper, 
cayenne, and salt; set on the fire, and stir well together; 
add any dressed fish, cut into pieces, warm it gradually and 
send to table. 8ole and haddock are excellent. 

Barley Sugar. —Dissolve one and a-half pounds loaf sugar 
in half pint of water, with the white of half an egg; when 
It is at candy height add a teacnptal of strained lemon 
Juice, and boil it quickly till it recovers its former state; pour 
it over a marble slab, aud when it becomes stiff, cut it in 
strips and twist it 

Lemon Stmce .—Boil the thinly-cut peel of a lemon In a 
little water till tho flavor is extracted, rub some lumps of 
sugar on the lemon to take off tho zest, and add to the water 
in which you have boiled tho lemon-peel, and make a thin 
syrup; add the juice of the lemon; pour around tho pudding, 
and serve. 

To Harden Pickles after (hey are taken cut of the Brine. —A 
lump of alum put in the vinegar, and horse-radish cut in 
strips will make them crisp. 


FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Fio. I.—Yism no-Drkss op Black Silk ; for a young girl; 
the petticoat la trimmed with many narrow knife-plaited 
ruffles; the over-dress is poniered, looped carelessly at the 
back, and is trimmed with white lace; the vest is of gold- 
colored idik, also trimmed in front with white lace, which 
seems to be an extension of that on the skirt; the jacket is 
close-fitting, is cut so as to button at the waUt, and opens a 
good deal over the vest; black straw hat, trimmed with a 
yellow wing, and ganze veil. 

Fio. xl—'Walking-Dress op Grayish-Blur, Checked* 
Woolen Material; tho skirt Is trimmed at the bottom 
with a broad, box-plaited flounce, above which is a broad 
band of plush put on to simulate tho “milk-maid skirt;'* 
the back is looped up in loose puffs; the jacket is nearly 
tight-fitting, is made double-breasted, and has collar, euifo 
and pocket of the plush; gray straw bonnet, trimmed with 
poppy-colored satin ribbon. 

Fio. in.— Little Boy's Dress op Brown Velveteen ; the 
body is plain, but rather loose; the skirt Is plaited, and a 
hand of the velvet is worn as a belt. 

Fio. ivw—-House-Dress or Black Silk, for an elderly lady; 
the back of the dress is trimmed with four ruffles, not put 
on full; the front has a double apron, the lower ons foiling 
to the bottom of the skirt, and each is trimmed with a bias 
band of silk and a row of fringe; a mantle, trimmed in the 
same, way is added for warmth. 

Fio. v.— House-Dress of a Delicate Fawn Color, for a 
young girl; the underskirt is made with a deep knifb- 
plaiting at the bottom; the over-skirt foils quits low, and is 
trimmed with a bias band of blue silk; it 1 b looped grace- 
tally np on the hips, foils in a puff at the back, and is fin¬ 
ished with long, straight, broad ends \ the jacket basque has 
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a rolling collar which extends to the bottom, and opens over 
a blue silk rest which also 'has a small open collar; the bot¬ 
tom of the basque is cut in turrets and finished with Urge 
buttons. 

Fig. vi.—Visiting-Dress or Black Silk ; the front of tho 
dress is laid in kilt-plaits, and is finished with four knife- 
plaited ruffles; the upper dress is very much paniered on 
the hips, and then falls in a long, narrow train at the back, 
finished by a narrow, knife-plaited ruffle; the corsage has a 
small coat-basque at the back, and is cut with a long point 
in front, and finished with a cascade sof dark crimson satin 
ribbon. Black straw hat, trim mod with crimson satin rib¬ 
bon. This dress, as well as that of the first figure, are 
equally suitable for the house. 

Fig. vir.—C arriagb-D ress or Dark Blub Silk, made 
with two knife-plaited ruffles; the cashmere shawl is what 
i« called a long shawl, and is draped so as to fall square at 
the bottom, and in a small point over the shouldere. 

Fig. viii.—House-Dress or White Camel’s Hair; the 
under-skirt is trimmed with alternate rows of knife-plaited 
camel’s hair and Breton lace; the apron front falls low in 
full folds and is edged with the lace; the oyer-dress is prin¬ 
cess shape, very much paniered on the hips, and foils in two 
puflfe on the back of the under-skirt; the waist and back is 
trimmed with the Breton lace; the vest is of w'hile foulard 
silk, with Pompadour flowers over it. 

Fig. ix.—Carriage-Dress or Black Silk, trimmed with 
ruffles; long apron-front, and panier puffs at the back; the 
cashmere shawl is a square one, not doubled in a point, as 
they used to be worn, but folded straight, and worn as a 
scarf mantle. 

Fig. x.—Walking or Travelling-Dress or Dark Brown 
Woolen STurr; the bottom is trimmed with a deep box- 
plaited flounce, the upper dress is long, with drawn up 
puffs at tho back; the close-fitting jacket-basque is double- 
breasted, has a wide, rolling collar, and opens over a chestnut- 
brown silk vest; the collar and deep-pointed cuffs are of dark 
and chestnut-brown plaid silk. Hat of chestnut-brown 
colored straw, with darker brown plumes. 

Fig. xi.— Turn Sylphidb Mantilla is made of black 
Indian cashmere, and trimmed with plaitings of the same 
edged with a narrow lace; the long scarf-front is trimmed 
in the same way, tho back part is doubled over, and finished 
with a bow of black satin ribbon. 

Fig. xn.—T ^k Mourning Mantilla is made of black 
cashmere or bombazine, and is trimmed with a broad fold of ; 
English cr6pe, and a knife-plaiting of the cashmere; a fold 
of the ertpe at the back roaches from the neck to below tho 
waist, where It is finished by a small knife-plaiting of 
cashmere; below this is a deep kilt-plaiting of the cashmere. 

Figs. xm. and xrv.—P elerine Mantilla, front and 
back; this mantilla is made of black cashmere, and trimmed 
with satin and jet; the two rather short ends terminate in 
points, and the front opens heart-shaped; the mantilla Is 
edged -with three fine knife-plaitings of black satin; at the 
back it descends lower than the waist, and Is ornamented 
-with a rich gimp trimming, terminating with turrets. 

General Remarks. —We give a large number of some of 
tiie newest of the many new styles that are now appearing. 
The double-breasted basque, of which wo give both front 
and back views, Is made of dark gray cloth, and has collar 
and cnifii of black velvet; this basque to short enough to be 
worn with the path and paniero now in vogue. The bonnet 
to of dark brown chip, dose in shape, and with a trimming 
of narrow Breton fame in the front; the feathers and satin 
* on the outside are of very dark old gold oolor. The child’s 
hat is of gray felt, trimmed with a band of black velvet, 
and to trimmed with cords and taseels. The second hat for 
a child to wide and round brimmed, of black straw, and 
trimmed with loops of red ribbon. The hat for a young lady 


to of black straw, faoed with black velvet, and has a large 
rosette, and two loops of yellow ribbon in front, with a 
yellow plume falling over the hat. The black silk stockings 
are embroidered in red, on the front of foot, and the white 
ones have the clocks embroidered in bine. The long glove 
is of gray kid, with insertion of white laoe; underneath 
this lace the kid to cut away. The style of coiffure given 
for a girl is of the very latest; the hair “vandyked,” or 
banged, in front, and plaited at the back in plaits, and 
fastened by a bow of ribbon. 

As will be seen by our illustrations the greatest latitude 
is allowed in the making of dresses, mantles, bonnets, etc. 
Many still cling to the dose-fitting princess dress; others, 
especially slender persons, eagerly adopt the panier, either 
is worn in the extreme of fashion, or modifications of it, and 
we havo seen a dress from Paris with a round waist from 
which the skirt fell in plaits all around—such a costume as 
was worn thirty or forty years ago; it was not handsome to 
our eyes. The waists with five seams in the back are exceed¬ 
ingly popular, as they are much moro becoming to mos^ 
persons than those with two or three seams, except to very 
slender people. The fronts of skirts still cling closely. 
Many colors are now seen In one costume, even on the 
street, for dress is nothing now If it is not effective, and 
great Is the difficulty to keep within the line of good taste 
when handling these gay colors. Some years ago nothing 
but one color in all articles of dress was considered correct, 
and even now this severe style of coloring to allowed, if 
it is stylishly worn. Red to very much worn as a trimming 
for dresses, bonnets, etc., and has In some degree superseded 
the peacock and gendarme blues. Large bunches of red 
roses are worn at the belt or on tho waist with toilettes of 
all colors. 

One of the prettiest of the new style of dresses to called 
the Par&bSre; it has three flounces in front, and paniers at 
the back; sometimes these paniers are one with the bodice, 
and sometimes they are fastened to the skirt Black is very 
much worn in the evening, and black striped grenadine, 
trimmed with Breton lace, or Jet or satin, with red or yel¬ 
low roses make a most stylish dress. 

Months, Visits s, Oasqviues, etc., are as various in stylo as . 
the fancies of the wearer; they must all be cut with more 
slope or spring, if they are to be worn over panier dresses. 

Bonnet* and Hats still retain the summer shapes, and they 
were so varied that it seems almost impossible to invent 
anything else new for the coming winter. 

Feathers are much more generally worn on hats this 
season than flowers. The Rembrandt hat, laden with feath¬ 
em, and forming an aureole of velvet round the foce, with a 
feather or two foiling over the aureole, to moat becoming to 
blonde heads, particularly when the feathers are black. 


CHILDREN’S FASHION8. 

Fig. i.— Costume for a Young Girl; the dress to of gray 
camol’s hair, trimmed with a plaiting; the over-dress to sim¬ 
ply draped; the paletot-bodice opens over a waistcoat of hlue 
and white striped material; the collar, cuffs and pockets 
are of the same striped stuff. This drees is very pretty in 
any cotton fabric. The hat is of gray straw, with blue 
feather. 

Fig. el—Box’s Dress or Light Brown Cashmere; the 
hack is kilt-plaited, and the front plain, with a wido braid 
on each side; the very loose waist foils over the belt, and 
has a collar fastened with a ribbon in front. Brown straw 
hat 

Fra. m.—B oy’s Dress of Dark Blue Serge ; back and 
front are plaited cm a yoke; at the sides the short skirt to 
ent in points, and trimmed with buttons; the ooll&r to 
square, and to trimmed like tile belt with black braid. 
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THE EIGHT-BU 

BY THB AUTHOR OF “THAT 

I picket) it up in front of Stewart’s. It was an 
eight-buttoned glove that had evidently belonged 
to a small, exquisitely-shaped hand. It was still 
warm, and exhaled a delicate perfume. 

I looked up and down Broadway. “ Perhaps,” 
I said to myself, “ the owner will return for it, 
and then I shall see if she is pretty; surely such a 
beautiful little hand must have its counterpart in 
the fair wearer.” But though I waited for some 
time, no one came to claim the glove. Then I 
put it it in my pocket, and continued on my way. 

That night, I took out the glove, to look at it 
again. My bachelor rooms did not, somehow, 
look as pretty as usual. They lacked that finish¬ 
ing touch which only a woman’s hand gives. 

I spread the glove—it was a real Despres—out 
on my table. It felt so soft, that I lifted it and 
laid it against my cheek. Its subtle touch sug¬ 
gested the warm contact of the hand itself, and 
instinctively I kissed it. 

From that time the glove never left my posses¬ 
sion. I carried it, wrapped in a bit of silver 
paper, in the breast-pocket of my coat; and not 
an evening passed, but I took it out and looked 
at it lovingly. I never saw a new face, coming 
up the street, that I did not, for a moment, fancy 
it was that of the owner of the glove. 

It was the same at drives, parties, or the 
opera. “ I shall know her,” I fell into the habit 
of Baying, “ if ever I meet her.” But never yet 
had I seen a hand that could wear that tiny glove. 

The fall and winter passed, and spring set in. 
Gerster was to sing at the Academy of Music, in 
La Somnambu]a, for the last time. The house was 
crowded. General Fitzmaurice was in town, and 
as he had been an old friend of my dead father, 

I invited him to go with me and hear Gerster. 

“My young friend,” said he, “it is a revela¬ 
tion. I have listened to every Amina, for the 
last half century, but I never knew what the 
character really was, till to-night.” It was after 
the first act, and we were standing up in the par- 

Vol. LXXVI.—17. 


TTONED GLOVE. 
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quette, scanning the pretty faces and elegant 
toilettes in the boxes. “Ah, who do I see 
there?” he cried, suddenly. “My dear Mrs. 
Mowbray and her lovely niece. Come, Charley, 
if you want to know the prettiest girl in Rich¬ 
mond, I’ll introduce you.” 

I followed the direction of his eyes, and saw, 
in one of the smaller boxes, a woman in her rip¬ 
est beauty, superbly attired, and accompanying 
her, a lovely girl of nineteen or twenty. My 
heart leaped into my throat, for as this high-bred 
beauty slowly waved her fan, I saw, or thought 
I saw, the hand the eight-buttoned glove fitted. 

We were soon knocking at the door of the box. 
Mrs. Mowbray received the general with effu¬ 
sion ; he was unmistakably a favorite. The girl 
welcomed him with hardly less warmth. The 
white-moustached old soldier bowed over tho 
hand she extended to him, and lifting it to his 
lips, kissed it, in the courtly fashion of a genera¬ 
tion or two ago. 

I had hardly, however, exchanged a dozen 
words with Miss Courtenay, for such was the 
name by which she was introduced to me, when 
the curtain rose, General Fitzmaurice made his 
acUeux , and I, of course, followed him out. 

After that my eyes eontinu&lly wandered in 
the direction of the beautiful Southerner. The 
general observed it, and whispered to me: 

“Didn’t I tell you so? Isn’t she lovely? 
What a low, sweet voice I You must come to the 
White Sulphur, this summer, and make her ac¬ 
quaintance ; for she and her aunt are only pass¬ 
ing through New York now, on their way to 
Niagara. They are going away' to-morrow, in 
fact. Ah ! they are leaving now,” he added, as 
the curtain fell on the second act, “ to get plenty 
of beauty sleep, I suppose, as they start by a 
very early train. If we had only been a little 
quicker, my lad, we might have taken them to 
their carriage. The Mowbrays and Courtenays 
are two of our oldest families.” 

( 269 ) 
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From that time, the vision of the beautiful } 
Courtenay was never out of my mind. More- \ 
over, I had quite convinced myself that she was < 
the owner of the eight-buttoned glove. It was an j 
absurd idea, I said, in my more rational moments, < 
for she had probably been in Richmond, when \ 
the glove was lost. Nevertheless, the notion con- ! 
tinually returned to me, and, at last, became j 
somehow a fixed delusion. i 

“ One thing 5s certain/’ I said to myself, “ I \ 
will go to the White Sulphur. Meanwhile,” for, \ 
by this time, New York was beginning to thin \ 
out, June having set in unusually hot, “I will j 
run up to Redwood, and see cousin Kate. It j 
will be a couple of weeks yet before I can go 
south. I feel as if I wanted somebody to talk to 
about Miss Courtenay, and Kate is the kindest 
and most sympathizing creature in the world.” 

For Kate and I had known each other from child¬ 
hood, and had shared a good many secrets together 
before. We were the very best of friends. But \ 
there was no love, or any danger of it. Kate was \ 
a pretty, and stylish girl, but she had big hands $ 
and feet, and as my weakness always was for little 5 
hands, I never could have fallen in love with her, J 
even though she had not been a cousin. \ 

I was in the habit of running down, every few \ 
months, to my uncle’s, unannounced. I went, \ 
now, unannounced, and leaving my trunk at the j 
station, started to walk to the house. j 

Redwood stood in the midst of large grounds, j 
the lawn occupying some ten acres, with shrub- \ 
bery scattered about it, and numerous noble old \ 
trees. I entered the lodge-gates, and struck J 
across the grass, instead of following the winding { 
carriage-road. About half way up to the house, 5 
I saw my cousin sitting under the deep shade of \ 
some Spanish chestnuts, the giant limbs of which \ 
actually swept the ground, making, as it were, a \ 
bower around her. She had her back to me, and J 
was absorbed in a book she was reading. < 

“ She has on the same old navy-blue,” I said, \ 
“ that she’s worn, the last two summers. It’s 5 
very nice, but quite out of style; I wish she j 
would think a little more of dress. But she’s j 
a good girl. Now to surprise her.” \ 

I approached stealthily, over the soft grass, J 
that gave back no sound to my footsteps, and i 
leaning over the bench, took her head between \ 
ray two hands, lifted it a littlo backwards, and \ 
kissed her. j 

But even while kissing her, or just as I had | 


foot angrily. “ Oh!” as she recognized me, 
“ this is too great an insult.” 

She broke down at this, dropped her book, 
covered her face with her hands, and fled towards 
the house. As she skimmed over the grass—the 
motion was too graceful to be called a run—I 
thought Atlanta had come back from the Homeric 
age. 

“What have I done?” I cried, sinking into 
the garden seat she had left. “ And Miss Cour¬ 
tenay of ail giris ! She will never forgive me.” 

For, in the very act of perpetrating the insult, 
I had recognized, in the fair face, held so firmly 
between my hands, and flushing all over with 
sudden indignation, the lovely features I had 
worshiped at the Academy of Music. 

“You have done a nice thing for yourself, 
Master Charlie,” was the greeting of my cousin, 
as, ten minutes later, I made my way to the 
house. “ I intended to ask you down here, as 
soon as I heard that my old schoolmate was going 
to stay with me, for a week, on her way from 
Canada to the White Sulphur. I should have 
written to-day. You two are just made for each 
other. But now, if it wasn’t for seeming inhos¬ 
pitable, I’d advise you, as the best thing to do, to 
take the next train back to New York.” 

I endeavored to explain. “ Why, Kate, of 
course you know, that it was you I thought I was 
kissing. I recognized the old navy-blue. You’ve 
told her that, surely—” 

“I've had no time to tell her anything, except 
that I always knew you were an impudent 
fellow,” said Kate, saucily, “ and thought every 
girl in love with you—” 

“ Oh ! how could you?” 

“But about the navy-blue? You see, Ella’s 
trunk missed some connection, yesterday, and 
will not be here until to-day, so I had to lend 
her one of my dresses. Fortunately we are 
about the same height.” 

“ For mercy’s sake, go and explain,” I said. 
“ I would not, for worlds, have done it.” 

It was decidedly an embarrassing moment when 
Miss Courtenay and I met, two hours after. 
Fortunately, it was just as dinner was announced, 
and Ella was led off promptly by the master of the 
house, so that time was given to me to recover. 

For several days after, I made Jrat little pro¬ 
gress with my cousin’s friend. Miss Courtenay 
was invariably polite, but. ice could not have been 
colder. “ I don’t think she’ll ever forgive you,” 


finished, to speak more accurately, I saw that it : said Kate to me, daily, by way of consolation, 
was not Kate, but some one else. j “ You see she has the strictest notions, and yon 

“ How dare you? How dare you?”* cried my : outraged her maidenly reserve beyond pardon. 


victim, springing away from me, her eyes flash- ' It’s a pity, too,” with a malicious gleam of the 
ing, and her bosom heaving. She stamped her l eye, “you’re such a lady-killer generally.” 
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But all this time I had not forgotten the glove. 
I still carried it in the breast-pocket of my coat; 
and still, at night, regularly took it out to look at. 
“Fm certain it’s her’s,” I said, more confidently, 
every day. 44 I’ve watched her hand, till I know 
it by heart, and no other hand could fit the glove.” 
And then I kissed the glove again. 

At last the angry beauty began to thaw a little. 
I tried to be attentive, without being obtrusive; 
and my devotion had its effect, at last. 

44 She really,” said Kate, 44 admits that you 
talk well, and are even handsome, 4 much hand¬ 
somer than any man I have ever seen, the impu¬ 
dent fellow,’ were her very words, Charlie.” 

To remain angry began to be impossible, and 
when once she abandoned her indignation, the rest 
could be foreseen. By the close of the week, her 
departure for the White Sulphur was postponed 
for another week, Kate saying she would take no 
denial. Before the end of the second week, 
we were acknowledged lovers. 

44 1 congratulate you,” whispered Kate, when 
she first heard it. 44 But you may thank me, al¬ 
together. I went down on my knees tc her, day 
after day, and told her it was all my fault, or 
rather the fault of my dress. No doubt you think 
it your good looks and your Sir Charles Grandison 
manners; but that’s a mistake: she first began 
to thaw, when she told me of meeting you at the 
opera, and said as you were such a pet with General 
Fitzmaurice, there must be something good in 
you, after all. I suppose she gave you the benefit 
of the doubt, as they do a criminal in the dock.” 

The next day, walking through the grounds, 
Miss Courtenay and I came up to the garden 
sent, under the great chestnuts. Ella blushed, 
when she recognized it. I put my arm about 
her waist, drew her down on the bench, and— 
repeated the offence. 

44 1 declare,” she said, extricating herself, 
44 you are the most impudent jackanapes alive. I 
told Kate so, from the first.” 


But the look in her eyes hardly corroborated 
her words, and I gained courage to introduce 
another topic. 

44 It isn’t the first favor,” I said, with a saucy 
air, 44 after all, that you’ve awarded me. Months 
ago, unless I mistake, I was the happy recipient 
of another.” 

“What do you mean, sir?” she said, rising. 
44 Months ago 1 Why, I had never heard of you.” 

But I took the pretty hand, which, at first, 
she attempted to withdraw. 44 Nay, nay,” I 
said, “haven’t you promised it shall be mine? 
It is such a small hand, too; and I think I have 
a glove belonging to it; let me measure.” 

I had, with my disengaged hand, taken the 
glove fVom my pocket, and now laid the delicate, 
eight-buttoned trifle on the rosy palm. 

44 Where—on earth—” 

44 Weren’t you in New York last October?” 

44 Yes! On our way home from Newport. 
Oh, now I remember! I lost a glove, one day, 
when out shopping. I suppose at Stewart’s, for 
I took it off, when inside, to try on some others. 
How did you find it?” 

Then I told her the whole story. 44 And 
ever since that day,” I said, 44 1 have been in 
love with the loser, and vowed never to marry 
any one but her. I was sure it was you, when 
I met you at the Academy, and I was going to 
the White Sulphur solely to see you.” 

“Well, you are a faithful knight,” said the 
fair girl, after a pause; and blushing furiously, 
she added, 44 and ought to be rewarded—there!” 

She put up her pretty, pouting lips. It was 
the first time she had done it since our engage¬ 
ment. And I kissed them, you may be sure— 
wouldn’t you ? 

44 1 shall call you, after this,” she said, ten¬ 
derly, putting her hand in mine, and loaning 
fondly on me, as she looked up into my face, 44 1 
shall call you, after this, my chevalier of the 

EIGHT-BUTTONED GLOVE.” 


IX THE GOLDEN AGE. 


BY HENRY J. VERNON. 


In the old, old days, ns bare pnng, 

En wars had begun to mg *, 

Were the h i\»py times, wlmn the world was young, 
And th**y enlled them the Golden Age. 

Then 1 if«* went by, llko a lover’s song, 

Or swans on a summer stream. 

Ami nowhere was sorrow, or want, or wrong, 

But all was an endless dream I 


All the women were fair as they fair could be. 
And the men were noble and true. 

And over the mountains and over the pea. 

The breezes of Panuliso blew. 

Bnt now there’s a work-a-day world instead, 
With sorrow, and want, and care, 

And tho Golden Age has forever fled— 

The dream, it has vanishin air! 
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The lumbering stage rolled through the street 
of Newburgh, and stopped at the doctor’s door. 
Everybody in the village told everybody else 
that Miss Renshaw had arrived, to make her 
annual visit to her brother. There were no 
comments; but a good many quiet smiles, and 
significant liftings of the eyebrows. The old 
doctor laid down his book, and hurried out, a 
half-soared smile of welcome on his mild, 
withered visage. Janet, his rosy little daughter, 
was close behind him. Old Barbara stood at 
the kitchen door. They all felt as if a raw 
easterly wind had begun to blow through the 
sunny little house; but being kindly, gentle 
folk, they nerved themselves to meet it, in a 
Christian spirit. Only Colonel, the dog, seeing 
who was coming, betrayed the general discontent 
by retreating, with a howl, to the stable. 

Miss Renshaw paced up the tan-bark path 
complacently. She had told her friends, in 
Pittsburg, that she was going to see James. She 
“ felt it to be her duty to visit poor James, at 
least, once a year. A widower, you know, with 
the flightiest child for housekeeper—you can 
imagine the condition in which I find everything. 

I look upon it as missionary work, indeed, to go 
and set house, and servant, and my neice to 
rights. I never flinch from duty, thank heaven 1” 

Everybody in Newburgh suspected the effect 5 
of these visits on the old doctor. But the 
present was to be momentous beyond precedent. 

A week after her arrival, Miss Renshaw was 
waiting at the breakfast-table, one morning, 
while the doctor sipped his coffee and read his 
paper. He said, 

“1 see that those Turks are at their old work 
again, Miranda. It is curious to observe how 
the traits of each race reproduce themselves, ; 
inexorably, age after age. Now the Aryan 
stock—” 

“ Good gracious, James! Do eat your steak ! ; 
It will be as cold as if it never had been cooked. 

I wish you would not dilly-dally so, over your : 
meals. It is such an untidy, ungenteel habit.” : 

“ Oh, certainly!” gulping down his coffee. 

“ I did not wish to detain you. But I often 
trace out these historical truths to Janet. Now, \ 
the Mohammedans, in every race, appear—” \ 

“ I’m sure I don’t want to trace out the nasty | 
creatures any where. Bigamists, every one ofj 
(272) 
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them. Did you know that the Ashers ar* 
coming?” 

“Ashers?” Peering at her from under his 
spectacles. “ I really do not recall the name, 
Miranda.” 

“ Oh, I suppose not! It is well poor Janet has 
somebody to look after her interests. When she 
was in Baltimore, last winter, the Ashers were 
; very polite to her. Very wealthy, stylish 
; people ! They’ve come now to spend the summer, 

; in the village; and we ought to show them some 
attention.” 

“ Certainly! I remember, now, the child 
told me how kind they had been to her. You 
will aek them to stay with us, until they are 
comfortably settled.” The doctor had one of the 
most hospitable souls in the world. 

“Ask them berel” almost shrieked Miss 
Renshaw. But what was the use of trying to 
| make James understand? lie might be a great 
naturalist; but in ordinary matters, ho was little 
better than an idiot. The Ashers, in Miss Ren- 
; shaw’s eyes, were of the haut ton; they dwelt 
; on sombre, aristocratic heights, to which mere 
fashionable people could not aspire; their house 
w T as; magnificent; they kept carriages, a full 
suite of servants; and James would ask them 
hero, as if they were mere nobodies 1 Here? 
She looked around her at the worn ingrain 
carpet; the cheap white dishes; at old Barbara, 
in her kitchen, who would come in, presently, 
and lecture the doctor about changing his coat, 
as if she were an equal—and shuddered. 

“We may possibly manage to invite them to 
tea, after I have prepared for them,” she said, 
calmly. 

Being the only rational person in the family, 
it was her duty to be calm, to take this affair in 
hand, and conduct it to a successful conclusion. 
She had heard from the village gossips of how 
George Asher, the son and heir, had fallen in 
love with Janet. (Though what lie saw in her, 
her aunt could not divine. A girl absolutely 
without style!) His mother, it was reported, was 
a widow, and humored the lad in every whim. 

“ No doubt,” thought the astute Miranda, 
“ she has come to look into our family and social 
position. What a providence it was that I came! 
I’ 11 put our best foot foremost, with the blessing 
of heaven 1” 
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The next morning, having elaborated her plans, 
Miss Renshaw began the attack, as the doctor 
was filling his saddle-bags, preparatory to his 
daily round. 

“James, you must have another servant.” 

“ What, eh ? Servant! Why, where is Bar¬ 
bara?” staring into the kitchen. 

“It is absurd to talk of Barbara. She rules 
you and Janet with a rod of iron.” 

“She has been a friend to us, for twenty 
years, Minin da. When Susan died, it was on 
Barbara's breast she lay.” 

“Oh! very well; but it is not a friend you 
want; it is a servant. I ought to know what is 
due to Janet's social position.” 

“ Janet’s social position? Barbara?” said the 
bewildered doctor. 

“ And here is the luckiest chance,” his sister 
went on, breathlessly. “ A colored man, just 
from Virginia, a competent waiter and butler, 
who is willing to come and turn his hand to 
anything, for his board and clothes. Oh, you 
must secure him, James! At least, until the 
Ashers have been to tea. Nothing oan be more 
stylish than a colored footman.” 

“ Do as you please, Miranda. Only remember j 
the purse is very shallow. I must save all that j 
I have for my little girl.” j 

Doctor Shenley rode away, laughing to himself 
at the shallowness of women. Except Janet. 
She seemed to him set apart from the rest. The 
old doctor and his little girl had always been 
intimate friends. 

Miss Renshaw shrngged her shoulders, as he 
jogged down the shady street. “The best way 
to invest his money for Janet is to secure her a 
good husband,” she said. 

Upon that hint she went to work. Alphonse, 
the new waiter, a dapper, brisk mulatto, with a fur¬ 
tive eye, arrived, and took possession of the house. 
Barbara glared at him unnoticed. He appeared 
before Miss Renshaw, in spotless apron and jacket. 

“ Where shall I find the china-closet, madam ? 
That person outside wishes me to set the table 
with the kitchen dishes.” 

“ Presently, Alphonse.” Miss Renshaw hur¬ 
ried to the store, and ordered home a full set of 
mucli-begilt china. It would never do to lose 
caste in the eyes of the footman. 

Janet and her father glanced, quizzically, at 
each other, as they sat down to their supper of 
bread and honey, served with much ceremony. 
Aunt Miranda, stately, in purple ribbons, was 
behind the tea-urn. But secretly she quailed 
before tlfe eye of Alphonse. He was her judge, 
testing her social position, by the cut of. her 
dress, the quality of these very ribbons. 


Janet drew her father into the garden, as soon 
as tea was over. 

“ It is so uncomfortable in there,” she said, as 
she lighted his pipe, and sat down at his feet, on 
the grass. 

“ Never let trifles reach you, my dear. What 
says Epictetus ? * What matters to me anything 

which happens, if my soul is above it?"' 

“Yes, of course.” She laid her father’s hand 
on her head; she liked to feel him draw the 
brown curls through his fingers. Old Colonel 
came out of the stable, and curled up on her 
dress. The happy tears were in Janet’s eyes. 
She was not thinking of Epictetus. 

“ Father!” 

“Well, my dear?” 

“ Mrs. Asher is coming, this evening, and—and 
her son.” 

The old man might be dull, in ordinary 
matters; but he was keen of sight and feeling, 

\ where Janet was concerned. 

He stroked her head, softly, and did not 
speak for a minute or two. 

“ He is a friend of yours, Janet?” 

“ A very good friend, father. I—I think—” 

“ Yes, yes. I understand—” 

The old man could not go on. He put his 
hand over her eyes, as her head rested on his 
knee, that she might not see how greatly he was 
moved. 

Janet was vpry young. She had never had 
lovers, like more forward girls. This thought 
of love or marriage was new both to her and the 
old man. They had not as much worldly know¬ 
ledge about it as many children. They sat 
silent for a long while. 

“He never has said that he cared for me, 
father. And perhaps he has forgotten me. I 
don’t know,” said Janet, at last. 

“ I do not believe that he has.” 

As he spoke, a young man came hastily up the 
road, and catching sight of them, jumped the 
fence, hurrying straight to them. 

“ Who is this, Janet ?” whispered Dr. Shenley. 

“ Miss Shenley,” cried the young man, eagerly, 
before Janet could answer. “You must forgive 
me. I have brought all the dust of travel with 
me. But I could not wait. Will you not present 
me to your father?” 

He was flushed and embarrassed, and Janet 
was quite as awkward. But the old doctor, who 
had a certain simple graciousness, when dragged 
away from books and beetles, managod to put them 
both at their ease. 

Miss Miranda sent to summon the doctor to 
the house presently. Hugh Asher looked after 
him, with reverence. 
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“And that is Dr. Shenley?” he said. “I 
used to hear my father speak of him, as the first 
of American naturalists. My father was a natur¬ 
alist, too, though in a small way,” he added, 
proudly. “ I wish I could have mentioned that 
to Dr. Shenley. It might have made him think 
better of me,” with an almost boyish blush. 

“ Who is that in the garden?” demanded Miss 
Benshaw. 

“ A young man, named Asher. A good, 
honest lad, he seems to be,” added the doctor, 
thoughtfully. “ He has a most ingenuous face.” 

“ Good gracious! Asher 1 And you in your 
old dressing-gown! And Janet in her blue 
calico ! What shall I do ?” 

“Do? Invite the lad in, to drink a cup of 
coffee. He is tired with his journey, no doubt,” 
said the doctor, as he went into the dingy office, 
where his patient waited. 

Miss Renshaw raised her hands in amazement. 
“ He’d bring an Asher in to drink a cup of coffee, 
just as he would John the postman or the plough- 
boy,” she said. “ Inside of this house an Asher 
don’t come, until it is ready for them!” 

Miss Renshaw kept her resolution. The next 
day the faded old carpet was taken up, and a 
gaudy imitation of Brussels took its place; a pair 
of staring vases (all bought at “the store” on 
credit,) decorated the mantel shelf, instead of the 
doctor’s case of Floridian beetles. 

Miss Tibbert, the village dressmaker, was busy, 
meantime, in altering a sleazy silk of Miss 
Miranda’s, to fit her neice. 

“ Make it as stylish as possible,” urged Miss 
Miranda. “The girl lias nothing fashionable to 
wear. Piece the back width into a long trail, so 
as to sweep the ground nicely. Baste this imita¬ 
tion lace into the neck and sleeves.” 

Leaving Miss Tibbert at work, she donned all 
her own finery, and sallied forth to call upon 
Mrs. Asher, who was boarding at Squire Gray’s, 
a mile out of the village. Mrs. Asher was in, 
and Miss Renshaw, as she left, said to herself 
that the call had been a great success. 

“They must be astonished to meet so fine a 
a conversationist, in this out-of-the-way place,” 
she reflected, as she marched triumphantly down 
Squire Gray’s lane. At the stile she met Hugh 
Asher, and bowed with the mingled reserve of a 
stranger, and the affection of a future aunt. 

“ Who is that strange creature?” asked Hugh, 
when ho went into the house. 

Mrs. Asher, a mild, little woman, looked per¬ 
plexed and grave. “ Dr. Shenley’s sister,” she 
replied, briefly. 

“ No^ we are having an insight into the family 
relations of your ‘Fair Maid of Newburgh,’ 


Hugh,” cried his cousin Julia, clapping her 
ringed hands. “ That is her aunt. She came to 
invite us all to dinner on Tuesday. If the Shen¬ 
ley family have a strong point, it is ‘ social po¬ 
sition.’ There is nobody, in the village, whom 
they could ask to meet us—wretched plebians all! 
Oh, we know all about it,” shaking her head glee¬ 
fully, until the hooped ear-rings rang. “ 1 thought 
the charm of your village maiden lay in her sweet 
simplicity? Why, the family are leaders in style 
and fashion. Aunt Miranda dixit!" 

Hugh did not answer his cousin. There was 
a reason why Julia should dislike poor little 
Janet; and the lad, though no coxcomb, knew it. 

When she had left the room, his mother said 
to him, gently: 

“You have not yet asked Janet to marry you; 
Hugh?” 

“ No, mother. But—” 

“ Yes, I know all that you would say. But 
do not be rash. Wait but for a day.” 

“What is it?” hotly. “What do you fear, 
mother?” 

“Everything, where you are concerned. It 
would kill me, Hugh, to see your life wrecked, 
by a sham, vulgar wife. Little Janet impressed 
me as a true, noble girl. But it seems impossible 
that anything genuine could come from such a 
stock as that. Only wait until we look further.” 

“Oh, I will wait!” said Hugh. “But I am 
willing to stake my life on the result.” 

Now a great chance of social triumph came in 
Miss Renshnw’8 w r ay. In this wise: 

On the morning of the dinner-party, Alphonse 
knocked at her door. He carried a mysterious 
box. In it were a quaint, silver epergne, and a 
couple of silver cups, all marked with a crest. 
Alphonse begged her to buy them, offering them 
at one tenth their value. “ Ole missus, in 
Londoun, gave them to me, with my free papers,” 
was his story. “« Here, Alphonse,’ she says, 
* you have served me faithful, and its all I have 
left to give.’ The Stuarts was dreadful impover¬ 
ished by the war.” 

“Stuarts? This monogram has an S,” said 
Miss Miranda, eyeing a goblet keenly. “ J. S. 
It might be Job Shenley, eh?” 

Here was an addition to her dinner-table! The 
Ashers, of course, would ask no questions. They 
would take it for granted that this was the family 
monogram and crest. 

“ Very well, Alphonse. I will take the articles. 
My brother, Dr. Shenley, will pay you—some 
time. Direct Barbara to polish them, with the 
rest of the plate.” * 

The * rest of the plate’ consisted, as she very 
well knew, of half-a-dozen spoons and forks. 
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The momentous hour drew nigh. Janet, half- 
crying, half-laughing, at the absurdity of her 
own figure, had been forced into the gaudy new 
dress; her hair rolled and puffed after some 
astounding fashion, insisted on by her aunt; her 
aunt’s paste diamonds hung in her ears; and a 
gigantic Scotch cairngorm fastened in her breast. 

“ No matter how I look,” said Miss Renshaw, 
heroically, as Janet protested, putting her objec¬ 
tions so as to hurt her aunt’s feelings the least, 
but half shrinking from what she felt was a 
vulgar display. 44 It is you who are to unite the 
houses. You ought to wear the family jewelry 
—at least, for to-day.” 

Janet, red, hot, and awkward, took her post 
in the gay parlor; but feeling, sometimes, as if 
she would like to sink through the floor. 

44 You can be turning over the leaves of a book, 
when they come in. Elegant leisure—that is 
the idea.” 

Miss Miranda surveyed the room complacently, 
as she spoke, and hurried to the kitchen, where 
Barbara was dazed and enraged, struggling with 
a dinner of six courses. 

The doctor had been called to a country 
patient, and would not be back until night. For 
which Miss Renshaw secretly thanked heaven. 
James was hopelessly ungenteel. 

The gate clicked—they had come I 

Miranda left the kitchen, rushed upstairs, and 
struggled into her best dress. Meantime, below, 
the meat was not half done, the fish were burn¬ 
ing up—the soups 1— 

She hurried down, with that agonized smile, 
which belongs to housekeepers of vaulting 
ambition. 

Now Janet was a sensible little soul, and keen¬ 
eyed, as we have seen. She knew exactly what 
that amused glitter in Julia’s eye meant, as it 
glanced over the room, and then rested on her; 
she understood Mrs. Asher’s chagrined, cold 
manner, which she vainly tried to bring back to 
her old cordiality. She understood Hugh’s 
half-defiant devotion to herself. More than ever 
she wished the floor would open and swallow her. 

The poor little girl was not able, like Epictetus, 
you see, to possess her soul, and look down upon 
these things. 

Miss Julia tapped her paste diamonds, play¬ 
fully. 

44 How becoming splendor is to you 1” she said. 
44 You did not dazzle us with these in Baltimore.” 

44 They are not mine,” said Janet, bluntly. 

44 Heirlooms—family heirlooms,” said Miss 
Miranda, coming in, and rushing to the rescue. 
44 1 may bestow them upon Janet, if she marries 
to please me,” smiling significantly. 


The dinner followed—the interminable, dreary 
dinner ; made more wretched by the sudden dis¬ 
appearance of Alphonse, who vanished, white 
apron, gloves and all, at the appearance of the 
guests, and was seen no more. Barbara, in the 
worst of humors, wrestled with the six courses, 
and made wholesale disaster with all. 

Hugh, seated by Janet, was deaf and blind in 
happiness. Mrs. Asher grew more grave, with 
each moment, and Julia a little more daring in 
her impertinence. Miss Miranda observed that 
her eyes rested curiously on the silver epergne, 
which consoled her for all her disappointment. 

The dinner was over at last, and the guests 
sauntered out into the garden, where the late 
twilight was falling slowly. 

44 What did I tell you, aunt?” said Julia, tri¬ 
umphantly. 44 Do you think this will cure 
Hugh?” 

44 1 confess I am greatly surprised. I thought 
I was coming to the quiet home where high 
thoughts aud noble living prevailed. Dr. Shen- 
ley is a great scholar, and Janet—” 

44 You always overrated Janet. *Now you see 
the vulgarity, the pretension, in which she has 
been reared. But there was something more,” 
lowering her voice to a shrill whisper. 44 Did 
you see the goblets? The epergne? I could 
wager my life they were yours—those that were 
stolen from you, last winter. They were across 
the table. But I was certain 1 detected the crest 
and the J. S.—your initials before you were 
married.” 

Mrs. Asher drew back indignantly. 44 You do 
not mean to accuse Janet of theft ?” 

44 No-o. She would not have been so idiotic as 
to put them on the table. But no doubt the girl 
has bought them in Baltimore, of the thief, or a 
pawnbroker. I assure you the plate is yours. 
I’ll convince you of it in a minute,” she added, 
energetically, running back to the dining-room 
door. 44 Your mother wishes to speak to you,” 
she said to Hugh, as she passed him. 

44 Can I have some water for my aunt, Miss 
Renshaw? In one of those beautiftil goblets? 
Thanks.” 

Miss Miranda walked loftily beside her, down 
the path. 

44 Fine old piece of plate? Yes, Miss Julia, I 
should think so I It has been in the family for a 
hundred years. You observe the coat of arms, 
Mrs. Asher—and the initials, J. S. ? My brother 
is the third Job Shenley.” 

Mrs. Asher grew very pale, as she held the 
goblet. Hugh took it from her, and looked at it, 
with blank dismay in his fece. 

44 1 must go, my son. I am not well,” she 
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whispered. “ Let us go away from this place, 
and never return—never!” 

“ What is it, mother?” 

14 To think how nearly you have been entrapped. 
You must give up Janet at once—at once!” 

14 You are not surely going so soon?” cried Mi¬ 
randa, rushing forward. 44 There is my brother,” 
as the doctor opened the gate, and came up the path. 

Mrs. Asher stopped. Something in the gentle, 
benign presence of the old man, suddenly calmed 
her, lifted her to other levels of thought. She 
remembered how her husband had, all his life, 
hoped to know this man. 

In a moment she was seated beside him in the 
arbor. The twilight fell. Hugh sat beside her. 
Janet, who had torn off her gaudy dress, was on 
the other side, the simple little girl Mrs. Asher 
had known and loved. It seemed to her that she 
was liviug in a purer air than she had ever 
known. She told this old man of her husband, 
his work, all that he had done or hoped to do. 

Miranda, her dinner, her sham splendor, were 


forgotten. But she rushed in upon them, at last, 
from the house. 

44 Brother, the constable is here! He has ar¬ 
rested this man! lie was escaping from town, 
with your horse and buggy !” 

The constable appeared with his victim, at the 
gate. 

44 Hugh f ” cried Miss Julia. 44 It is Alphonse. 
Your footman, last winter.” 

Hugh caught up the goblet, and confronted 
the mulatto with it. 

44 Yes, I took one,” said the scared wretch. 
44 1 sold them to Miss Miranda, this morning. 
Be merciful, for God’s sake.” 

44 Let him go, Hugh,” said Mrs. Asher. She 
gathered Janet’s hand in both of hers. “ Your 
poor aunt—” she said, laughing, nervously. 
But she never finished the sentence. 

Miss Miranda left Newburgh, the next day. 
When Janet was married, in the fall, she sent an 
elaborate pair of pillow shnms, as a bridal 
present. But she did not come to the wedding. 


LINES. 

BY HAY M. JOHNSON. 


I 8at in the lonesome twilight. 

With empty arms on my breast. 

My heart was heavy with anguish, 

Yet wild with a mad unreal. 

I knelt by my little one’s cradle, 

And thought of a new-made grave; 

And I cried, 44 Oh, death, yon were cruel, 
To come for the child God gave.” 

I thought of her out in the darkness, 
With the rain on her little bed. 

And no arms to fold about her. 

Or pillow her Bunny head. 

And fancied ahe woke from her Blnmbera, 
Frightened, and calling on me; 

And I cried, “Oh! death, you wore cruol, 
But what Is my grief to thee?” 


And a voice that was sweet with pity. 
Sold, 44 Peace, be still, sad heart." 

And I raw, in a swift, still vision, 
lleav’u’H gate smiling wide apart. 

And there was my blue-eyed baby. 

Oh ! vision of blinw to tell— 

In Paradise, swinging and playing, 

’Mid meadows of asphodel. 

Smiling, and happy, and playing, 

What more could I wish to know? 

Could I give her such peace, such safety. 
In all the wide world below? 

With even a mother’s love, guiding 
Iler feet in the paths of right. 

Would she ever have entered In heaven, 
With a soul so pure and white? 


OCTOBER. 

BY FANNY DRISCOLL. 

Her arms and her feet are white and bare; 

Her cheeks are stained with the blood of the vine, 
A jeweled serpent is on her neck; 

Her sleepy eyes are filled with the light 
Of baleful beacons in time of wreck. 

A Circe of beauty, half divine, 

Yet wholly earthy—a queen of wine I 


A bacchanal fair, at the edge of the wood 
She stands, where the grapes hang purple and low. 
Her crimson bodice is torn aside, 

And her soft, pale bosom gleams ont like snow; 
Amber buds in her tresses droop; 

Iler sensuous lips are rod and rare, 

And curved in a dazzling, treacherous smile; 
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CHAPTER IX. 

“Really,” said Elizabeth, “I must go and 
see Terese. It is impossible that I should deny 
myself any longer.” 

“ You do not mean to say,” protested Barbara, 
glancing up from her note-book, 44 that you are 
thinking of attempting to go to the Court.” 

Elizabeth rose from her sofa, and sauntering 
up to the mantel, began to arrange her hair, 
indolently, by the help of the pier-glass, touching 
up a stray, careless loop here and there. 

# 44 1 am not only thinking of attempting to.go,” 

she replied, sweetly, 44 but I am thinking of 
going. I hay© not seen Terese since Sir 
Roderick came home.” 

44 It is my opinion,” said Barbara, severely, 
44 it is my opinion, Elizabeth, that you are insane.” 

44 Insane !” echoed Elizabeth. 44 Really insane 
now, Barbara; like that stout, red, old Mr. Cush¬ 
ing, who thought he was a^oung lady of seven¬ 
teen, and insisted that he should have his waist 
laced in, and wear low-necked, gauze dresses ? 
My dearest Barbara—” 

44 You are talking flippant nonsense,” inter¬ 
posed Barbara. 44 And you know that Dysart 
Court is not the proper place for you, and that; 
you are not the proper person to go there, nnder 
the circumstances.” 

44 Under the circumstance, meaning when there 
is a crowd of men there, who will star© if they 
should see me. My dear Barbara, let them stare. 

I am used to it. People always do stare at me, 
though, for my part, I scarcely see why.” 

14 Everybody else sees why,” was the elder 
Miss Dysart’s sharp rejoinder. 44 And you ought 
to know yonrself—though I positively believe 
you don’t—that it is because you are handsomer— 
than you deserve to be,” with a jerk. 

Elizabeth’s response was prefaced with a serene 
laugh—a laugh without the faintest excitement 
of elation in its comfortable composure. 

44 Because I am handsome—and handsomer 
than I deserve to be,” she answered. 44 1 won¬ 
der how it is that Roger never tells me so.” And 
she sailed out of the room, with the hat with the 
red rose set side-ways upon her beautiful head, 
and the purple robe dragging two feet behind her. I 


j She took her usual short cut across the park, 
towards the tottering bridge, which had once 
| been regarded as ornamental, it being her habit 
always to risk her neck in crossing this bridge, 

[ rather than go around, and enter by the gate at 
| the end of the avenue. But upon this occasion, 

| she encountered a peril she had never met with 
! before, and which she certainly had not anticipated. 

| The stream over which the bridge was thrown 
» was wide and rocky, though shallow—scarcely 
more, in fact, than a broad, rough bed, containing 
in winter a few feet, and in summer a few inches, 
of water. 

44 An ugly place for a fall, however,” Roger 
had said to her, more than once. “And you 
had better go around than cross it. You are 
not a sylph, Elizabeth.” 

But she had never gone round yet, aqd she did 
not go around this morning. 

44 It looks a little shakier than ever,” she said, 
with a sigh, as she stepped on to it. 44 1 suppose 
I shall be obliged to go round, in course of time.” 

She had reached the centre, when she met with 
her adventure, and it came upon her with a 
suddenness which paralyzed her. She heard wild 
shouts beyond the incline, on the opposite side 
of the stream—drunken, frantic shouts, mingled 
with the clatter of horses’ feet—and then there 
appeared, upon the summit of the rising ground, 
a drunken, frantic rider, urging to his highest 
speed his excited horse, and making his way 
furiously towards the narrow, crazy bridge. 

Elizabeth started forward, crying out aloud, 
and losing all semblance of self-control and 
discretion. 

44 Go back!” she shrieked. 44 You are mad! 
It won’t bear—it won’t—” 

She saw it was no use, and staggered back¬ 
ward, giving herself up for lost. In ten seconds 
the animal would have been upon her, had not 
a miracle occurred. A figure sprang up in the 
middle of the path, as if it had sprung up from 
the centre of the earth; the slight, well-knit, 
well-dressed figure of a man, who flung himself 
upon the horse’s bridle, and clung to it with a 
strength astonishing to see, and sufficient to drive 
the beast back upon its haunches. A string of 
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oaths, French and English, thanked him. The 
rider, who was one of the youthful braggarts, 
naturally lost his balance, and' falling off 
promptly, sat upon the ground, panting and 
raging. 

“ If you had broken your neck,” said the 
miraculous stranger, in an angry, young tone, “ it 
would have been less than you deserved. Be 
assured, I did not stop you, on your own account. 
Don’t you see there is some one on the bridge?” 

The fallen one picked himself up carefully, 
and tried to look majestic, but failed in conse¬ 
quence of a slight inability to stand upon his legs. 

“ No right er stop me,” he protested. 
‘‘Wasn’t goin’ er hurt young lady. Uad er bet 
with f’ler behind; Sir ltod’rick D’sart. Said 
daren’t ride ove’ bri’ge. Said I could. Let 
young la’y stan’ out er f’lcr’s way. King’s 
highro’. I’ll call yer rout.” 

The stranger put both his hands into his pock¬ 
ets, and regarded him with high contempt. 

“I won’t come out if you call me,” he said. 
“ I know nothing of you. You are a drunken 
cad, aud ought to be cooling your heels in the 
couuty jail. Mount your horse, and go to the 
deuce.” And he turned away, and advanced 
towards the bridge and Elizabeth. 

“Call y’out for callin’ me drunken cad,” said 
tlie others “ Mush gen’leman’s yerse’f. Visitor 
at Court. Sir Roderick callyerout. Baron call- 
yerout—all family—callyerout—.” And then 
all at once, as if stricken dumb at the sight of 
Elizabeth, who was coming forward, he stared a 
second or so, scrambled excitedly on to his horse 
again, and disappeared in manifest confusion and 
humiliation of spirit. 

Elizabeth’s eyes were wide with terror. She 
was red and white by turns. She tottered to the 
end of the bridge, and sat down upon a fallen 
tree, breaking forth into unconventional ejacu¬ 
lations. 

“I will never cross it again!” she cried. 
“ Never—never—never! Roger told me to go 
round, only I was too lazy. And he will be 
furious. And Barbara will say it served me 
right. Oh, how terribly the little wretch fright¬ 
ened me I lam trembling all over.” 

“I do not wonder that you were frightened,” 
said her hero, standing before her with bared 
head, completely overwhelmed with the spasm of 
admiration, which had naturally seized upon him 
as soon as he saw her plainly. It is not every 
day that a young man rescues from death a 
young lady, who turns out to be a goddess, who 
is so deliriously earthy as to sit down helplessly 
at his feet, and look up at him with great, 
alarmed, amethystine eyes. 


“ Frightened?” said Elizabeth. “ I feel as if I 
should never get over it. And they will be sure 
to scold me, and Barbara will be a little glad, 
too, I know, because she gave me such a lecture 
before I left home, and I only laughed at her.” 

If she had been less beautifbl, the young man 
might have felt some amazement at the confiden¬ 
tial nature of her communications ; but as it was, 
he could only regard her with the deepest possi¬ 
ble reverence. 

“ Surely,” he said, “ no one could be glad that 
you have met with such a hazardous adventure.” 

“Ah!” said Elizabeth, “you don’t know Bar¬ 
bara.” And she drew a long breath. 

“ No,” replied the young gentleman, with be¬ 
coming gravity and deference, “ that is true. I 
do not.” 

Then Elizabeth awakened, to some extent, to a 
sense of her position. Her eyes softened, and 
she bestowed upon him a delicious smile. 

“Oh, how stupid of me not to thank you!” 
she exclaimed. “ I ought to have done it at first. a 
But that is just like me. I do all the things 1 
ought not to do, and leave undone all those 
things I ought to do—like the person in 
the church service. You ran a great risk for me. 

You might have been killed yourself.” 

“Pooh—no!” said her preserver. And then 
he added, with pointedly soft significance, and 
most delicate gallantry, “I am glad indeed that 
I was not.” 

“Glad?” cried the guileless goddess, entirely 
unsuspicious of the presence of a compliment. 

“ Dear me, I should think so 1” Then she added, 
having at last picked up a few of her threads of 
thought, “ But where did you come from? You 
seemed to spring out of the earth.” 

“ I was sitting almost exactly where you are 
sitting now,” he replied, “but you were not in 
the position to see me. I was sitting there when 
you came within sight, and—the fact is, I was 
watching you.” 

“ Ah !” commented Elizabeth, and immediately 
it occurred to her to ask another question: “ Are 
you one of Sir Roderick’s friends?” 

“ I have not that honor,” was the polite reply. 

“Ah!” said Elizabeth, “it isn’t an honor, by 
any means. I am very glad you are not. It is 
nothing to be proud of. I am a relative of his 
myself, and I am not proud of it. My name is 
Elizabeth Dysart,” she added. “I come from 
the parsonage, at the other side of the park.” 

“ I,” responded the young man, with equal 
frankness, “ come from the * Hand’ in the vil¬ 
lage, where I arrived last night. My name is 
Basil Howth. I am of the Howths, of Hunting¬ 
donshire. I am on my way, this morning, to 
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the Court. By the way, perhaps you have seen 
Miss Dcfarge.” 

“Terese?” exclaimed Elizabeth. 11 She is the 
only friend I hare in the world—if I don’t count 
Roger—and I am going to see her now.’* 

“ So am I,” said Mr. Basil Ilowth, and strange 
to say there was a sudden tinge of gloom in his 
hitherto charming manner. 

But he soon got over it, when Elizabeth smiled 
again. 

“ I am so glad,” she said. “ Now I shall have 
some one to take care of me all the way. I might 
meet that tipsy little object again.” 

“If he dared to alarm you again,” with a 
grand air of protection, “I would fling his 
miserable little carcass through the park gates 
myself.” 

“ He is one of Sir Roderick’s friends,” said 
Elizabeth. “And the rest are like him. Bar¬ 
bara prophesied that I should have trouble with 
some of them. Now,” rising*to her feet, “let 
us go, and pay our visit to Tcresc.” 

Not very long after this, Terese, looking out of 
her school-room window, caught sight of two 
figures sauntering across the brown grass, and 
under the wintry, bare trees, with a leisurely air 
of good fellowship and enjoyment, which would 
better have suited balmier weather. One of 
these figures was Elizabeth Dysart’s; and the 
sight of her companion caused Terese to start as 
if she had been stung. 

“ 1 might have known,” she exclaimed, angrily. 
“ I might have known he would come. And I 
have no right to complain, cither. It is what I 
deserve, for my folly.” 

She was obliged to brace herself quite sternly 
to meet her difficulty. When her visitors 
sauntered complacently up to the hall door, and 
saw her standing ready to greet them, neither of 
them guessed, ever so faintly, at the extent of 
her mental perturbation, though Basil Howth 
observed at once that she was pale, and noticed, 
with some irritation,- that her manner was 
somewhat cold. 

“You looked,” said Elizabeth, afterwards, 
“ as if you were not very glad to see him. Were 
you?” 

“ No,” answered Terese, frowning. “ It would 
have been better for us both, if he had stayed in 
Huntingdonshire.” 

“ Why ?” placidly interested. “ Is ho in love 
with you ?* 

Terese turned about, and confronted her. 

“ What do you think?” she asked. 

Then, for the first time in the course of their 
acquaintance, she saw Elizabeth Dysart look 
reflective. 


| “I will tell you what I think,” was the reply 
| she received. “ I think it would not be quite so 
objectionable in him as it would bo in other 
j people. It always struck me as being rather 
! stupid to have any one save your life, and be 
> forced to think about the person who did it as 
your Preserver, with a capital P; but, somehow 
or other, though Mr. Ilowth has saved mine, I 
don’t feel as ridiculous as I might, under the 
circumstances, and I am grateful accordingly.” 

CHAPTER X. 

The frame of mind in which Mr. Basil Howth 
had made his way to Devonshire, and Dysart 
Court, was by no means a pleasant one. It was 
an injured frame of mind, a dejected one, and, 
it must be confessed, also a somewhat resentful 
one. During the last year, he had gradually 
declined from the high estate of an unreasonably 
happy lover to that of an unreasonably unhappy 
one. Perhaps I should not, however, use the 
word, “ unreasonable.” At least, he felt that he 
had reasons sufficient for liis dissatisfaction. 

“Every letter you have written has been 
colder than the last,” he had said to Terese. 

“ Were any of them ever very warm?” Terese 
had asked, inwardly disgusted with herself, and 
much pricked by conscience. 

“No,” ho answered, bitterly. “You took 
care they should not be that.” 

“Did you come here to quarrel with mo?” 
she demanded. 

He looked at her a moment, in distrust and 
anger. 

“ Upon my soul,” he broke forth, suddenly, 
“ I do not know what I came for. Unless it was 
to make myself more miserable than I was 
before.” 

Almost immediately, however, he found him¬ 
self relenting. The tears had rushed into her 
eyes, and she turned her head away, in an 
impatient gesture. 

“You are not more miserable than I am,” she 
said. “You have wronged no one; and I 
have.” 

“Yes,” he could not help answering, despite 
his relenting. “ I believe now that you have 
wronged me.” 

It was not a comfortable state of affairs. 
Even Elizabeth could see that, though she could 
only make random guesses at the truth. The 
folly which Terese regretted was plainly con¬ 
nected with this visitor of hers, who was 
evidently restive and out of humor when he was 
near her, arid yet found it difficult to tear himself 
away. Nothing was as comfortable as it had 
been, Elizabeth complained. Sir Roderick and 
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his friends had thrown the Court into confusion; . 
this excitable young man was a disturbing; 
element; Tcrcse was altogether unlike herself; ; 
and strange to say, even Roger was at his worst, ; 
and was moody, and savage, and ill-behaved, by ; 
^ turns. 

“What is that fellow doing here?'’ he asked 
of Elizabeth. ! 

“ lie is generally cither making love to Terese ; 
or quarreling with her,” she replied, without a j 
shadow of hesitation. “ And Terese does not; 
like it.” 

“Why doesn’t he go away then?” growled; 
Roger. “ A man must be a fool to force himself 
upon a woman.” 

11 Oh!” responded Elizabeth. “ You see they ; 
are engaged, or something, and I dare say it is 
only a kind of a row, and will be over in time.” : 
And she opened her blue eyes upon his darkened 
face, with unsuspecting tranquility. 

“ Everybody has rows,” she observed. “ We ; 
should have rows, if I was that kind of person— ; 
fiery and proud, like Terese. IIow thankful I 
am that I was born—as Barbara says—without a 
grain of decent self-respect about me.” 

But Roger did not seem to hear her. He sat 
astride his chair, his arms folded on its back, his 
eyes fixed on the floor, his lip bitten. 

“Lizzie,” he said at last, quite hoarsely, “do 
you think—docs she care for the fellow ?” 

“ Lizzie” was actually roused into sitting up¬ 
right, and staring at him. 

“Care?” she echoed. “What you say?” 

“ I asked you,” he said, in the same tone, “ if 
she cared for him.” 

The flush which rose to Elizabeth Dysart’s 
fhee, mounted even to her white forehead, and 
the roots of her hair; and then she sank slowly 
back into her chair, laughing a short, uncomfort¬ 
able laugh. 

“ I don’t know,” she said. “ Do you ?” 

“ If I did, I should not have asked you,” he 
returned, and said not another word, but re¬ 
lapsed into silence, and sat gnawing his mous¬ 
tache, and staring viciously at space. 

From this time forward, the change touched 
Elizabeth also. There were signs in her manner 
of some slight mental perturbation. She ceased 
to goad Barbara with jocular remarks of a mild 
and easy nature. The children were reduced to 
one fairy story a day, and these of an inferior 
and tame class, utterly devoid of giants and 
dragons. Occasionally she appeared abstracted, 
and again more wide-awake than was her wont. 

Mr. Basil Howth remained at the “ Hand,” in 
the village, and paid gloomy visits to the Court. 

How and then, also, he found his way to the 


parsonage, and scandalized Barbara by sitting 
before the parlor fire with Elizabeth. In fact 
Elizabeth’8 mode of conducting herself towards 
him was unusually tolerant. When he was in a 
particularly bitter and dejected mood, she al¬ 
lowed him to be sardonic and misanthropic at his 
pleasure, and to any unlimited extent. It did 
not disturb her, and since he appeared to find 
some relief in giving this outlet to his feelings, 
she was amiably willing to listen. 

And it is not to be supposed that such complai¬ 
sance on her part could be other than satisfactory, 
to some extent, to the young man, however sar¬ 
donic his mood. Is there not a suggestion of 
consolation even in the mere presence of a golden¬ 
haired goddess, whose amethystine eyes at least 
dwell upon one without frowning? The despair 
of youth may be a terrible thing at times, 
but I will confess that the despair of Mr. Basil 
nowth was not as heart-rending a sight as it 
might have been, if it had not been possible for 
him to pour out his wrath and misery in his con¬ 
fidential little interviews with Miss Elizabeth 
Dysart, over the parsonage parlor fire. 

“ Terese has trifled with me,” he would say, 
with a dangerously becoming aspect of gloom. 
“ She has robbed me of that which I can never 
regain.” 

And then, because she could think of nothing 
sympathetic to say, without a too trying exertion 
Elizabeth would sigh gently, and fix her beaute¬ 
ous eyes upon the fire, and secretly congratulate 
herself that it was not necessary to do anything 
involving intricacies of conversation and mental 
exercise. 

“I have often wondered,” said Mr. Basil 
nowth, upon one of these occasions, “ I have often 
wondered why you have never asked me any 
questions.” 

Elizabeth paused a moment or so. She had 
never asked questions, because, in such cases as 
this—it had occurred to her—questions were 
troublesome things. It had struck her that there 
were questions which might be asked, and ques¬ 
tions which might not, and it was too much 
trouble to decide before speaking which class of 
inquiries the one suggested to one’s self belonged 
to. But she did not enter into this elaborate 
; explanation. 

“ I don’t often ask questions,” she replied. 
“And if I had asked them you might not have 
cared to answer.” 

“ You would never ask a question I could not 
answer,” he said. 

“ I should be sure to, if I asked any at all,” 
she returned, beaming at tho fire, because it was 
& good one, and she felt luxuriously comfortable. 


_L 
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She was so wholly charming, that the soul of 
the luckless one warmed within him. He could 
■ not help regarding her almost tenderly, as he as¬ 
sumed a suitable expression of dark and impas. 
sioned melancholy. 

44 You know that I am wretched ?” he said. 

14 1 thought,” replied the goddess, reflectively, 
44 that perhaps you had had a kind of a—well, I 
was going to say * row/ but perhaps that is hardly 
the word—I mean a kind of a—a—well, an un¬ 
pleasantness with Terese. You always look at 
her as if you had, and she always looks at you in 
the same way, and so I concluded that must 
be it.” 

“It wasn’t a row,” said Basil, desperately. 
14 1 wish to the Lord it had been.” 

44 Ah!” commented Elisabeth. 44 Not a row ! 
What then ? For my part, you see, I prefer any¬ 
thing to a row. Rows involve so much exertion, 
and always seem to privilege themselves so. What 
makes you wish it was a row ?” 

44 Because I love her,” burst forth the young 
fellow, 44 because I love her frantically, and if 
we had only quarreled, and she was only angry, 

I might hope the time would come when we could 
make it up, and—and be happy.” 

44 Married, I suppose?” suggested Elizabeth. 

He dropped his forehead upon his hands, and 
so sat, clutching his brown looks with his fingers. 

“That was what I looked forward to,” he 
groaned. 44 And now I should bo an imbecile, 
if I did not see it was all over. But it serves 
me right. I was an imbecile, at the very outset. 

I ought to have known. And I half believe I 
did, though I tried to persuade myself out of the j 
feeling.” j 

“Why ought'you to have known?” said j 
Elizabeth. 

44 She did not care for me ” he answered. 44 She 
had not even the grace to profess to,” with rank 
injustice. 44 She was a teacher in a miserable 
school at Geneva, and she was not happy. My \ 
sister was fond of her, and brought her home to j 
spend the holidays with us; and I fell madly in \ 
love with her. She refused me twice, but 1 
would not give up, and then there was a row 
among my people. They considered that such a 
marriage would be a misalliance, and they told 
her so, and the insult roused her pride. Between 
us all, she was more than half bullied into it, and 
one day, after a scene with my idiot of an uncle, ] 
Major Ponsonby, she told me that she would j 
marry me, and packed her trunks, and went \ 
bock to Switzerland. She was in one of her j 
high and mighty desperate moods. She said if! 
I loved her so much that I wished to marry her, ' 
in spite of everything, I ought to be gratified.” \ 


44 1 don’t wonder,” sighed Elizabeth. “I 
should have done it myself. Imagine being 
mixed up in that kind of thing. Any body 
could marry me who persevered. But it is just 
like Terese to refuse you, because she did not 
love you ; and then accept you, because she hated 
somebody else, and had struck fire against them. 
She is as proud as Lucifer.” 

Mr. Basil Howth was conscious of experienc¬ 
ing some slight, inconsistent, inward discontent. 
He forgot his woes, for a moment, in his 
involuntary objection to one of his companion’s 
phrases. 

“ Any body could marry you,” he quoted. 

44 1 said anybody who persevered,” answered 
the naive Elizabeth. 

44 But 4 any body,’ ” objected the despairing 
swain, with great indignation rife in his wounded 
bosom. 

Ilis tone was such, and his fine brown eyes 
were so full of reproach, that, quite unexpectedly 
to herself, Elizabeth blushed for the second time 
in this history of mine—which was a very 
extraordinary thing. 

44 Ah !” she said, 44 1 meant, you know, that I 
hate rows—and—and, somehow, I always 
give in.” 

CHAPTER XI. 

Lady Dysaet looked up at her governess, with 
a gloomy, bitter smile. 

“What should you suppose,” she said, 44 that 
I am going to do?” 

The whole room was in confusion. Wardrobes 
and drawers were open, and their contents 
strewn upon bed, and ottomans, and chairs— 
faded finery of every shade and material; dresses 
of silk, and satin, and gauze, some torn and 
frayed, some crushed and stained, all more or 
less out of date, and unavailable through fashion 
or cut. And Lady Dysart sat in the midst of the 
disorder, and smiled her gloomy, bitter smile, 
when Terese, entering the room, paused, and 
looked about her. 

44 What do you suppose,” she repeated, 44 1 am 
going to do?” 

Terese shook her head. 

44 Unless you think there is something you 
might utilize—” she began. 

The poor woman’s dark cheek reddened, and 
she laughed as gloomily as she had smiled. 

44 1 am trying to fit myself to do honor to one 
of Sir Roderick’s select entertainments,” she 
said. 

44 Oue of Sir Roderick’s,” Terese repeated, in 
amazement. 

“A few years ago,” said Lady Dysart, 44 he 
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was seized by a mad freak, during one of bis 
visits to the Court. He gave an entertainment to 
his friends—filled the house for the night with 
his familiars, and turned it into Bedlam let 
loose; and now he is seized with the whim again, 
and I—/ am to assist him to do the honors.” 

The tone of the last few words was indescriba¬ 
ble. ^he rose in a sudden passion of humiliation, 
and stood upright before Terese. 

“//” she repeated, and struck herself upon 
her breast. 

44 Do you know what order of people he will 
force me to receive?” she went on, in a sup¬ 
pressed, passionate voice. 44 Do you suppose 
there will be a gentleman or an honest woman 
among them? No, you know him too well for 
that. There is not a gentleman or honest woman, 
in the county, who would cross the threshold of 
Dysart Court when he is here; and they under¬ 
stand my wretchedness too thoroughly to come 
when he is not.” 

Naturally one of her fine, indiscreet rages of 
feeling seized upon Miss Defarge. Her eyes 
flashed, and her breath came sharply. 

44 Why not refuse, and defy him to do his 
worst?” she cried. “I would suffer death 
itself—” 

Lady Dysart settled at once into calm irony. 
She pointed to her surroundings.” 

44 If you were in my place, you would do as I 
am doing,” she said. “ If I were to refiise, I 
would have Sir Roderick and his friends upon 
my hands for six months, and that is not a pleas¬ 
ant alternative. There is no need that he should 
threaten to murder me, though he would not hes¬ 
itate, if it occurred to him as a happy method of 
disposing of a difficulty. He will not kill me— 
he knows too well how to manage me more 
easily.” 

Her momentary passion hod died out into the 
old defiant indifference. She even smiled again, 
as she looked round at her scattered wardrobe. 

44 Look at them,” she said. 14 The best of them 
belonged to my bridal trousseau. Some of them 
have been lying away for ten years. What is one 
to do with them? Those which are not too short 
are too narrow, and the rest—. You can see for 
yourself.” 

Suddenly she bent down over some dresses ly¬ 
ing upon the floor. One was a maize satin, and 
she picked it up, and held it up in her arms, re¬ 
garding it with a half sneer. 

“Would you believe,” she said, “that when 
this poor rag was new, I was passionalety in love 
with the man downstairs ? I made what is called 
a love-match. He was as villainous and poor 
then as he is now, but I was too young, and had 


led too secluded a life, to understand or believe 
when I was told and warned. And the dress 
has worn better than the passion.” And she let 
it fall to the floor. 

In her turn Terese picked it up. 

“Give me this—and that,” she said, pointing 
to a black velvet dinner-dress. 44 And you Bhall 
at least have something to wear.” 

She wore her determined air, and held her 
head high. She was capable, in such a humor, 
of any act of defiant daring. In one thing Lady 
Dysart had made a mistake. Terese would have 
braved the worst, and would scarcely have been 
conquered in the end. Secretly her ladyship 
was moved to strong admiration of her fire and 
courage, indiscreet though both might be. 

44 Take all you please,” she answered. 41 You 
may make something of them, though I doubt if 
any one else could.” 

44 Once I was called upon to dress myself on a 
hundred francs a year,” said Terese. 44 And it 
taught me a great deal.” 

She turned over one article after another, in 
rapid examination. The task she was on the 
point of undertaking was by no means displeasing 
to her, particularly after she had made a discov¬ 
ery of black lace. 

44 Block lace and velvet and maize satin are by 
no means to be despised,” she said, knitting her 
brows, as she looked fbrward to the possible ef¬ 
fect to be produced upon Sir Roderick. 44 He 
shall not sneer at her,” she was saying, men¬ 
tally. 41 If she out-generals him, even in such a 
trifle as her dress, it will force him to feel a kind 
of respect for her.” 

44 It was from my wardrobe that Elizabeth got 
the purple velvet,” said Lady Dysart. 44 Its day 
was past for me, and she saw it, and admired it.’’ 

44 She is handsomer in that than she was in the 
white merino,” commented Terese. But she 
spoke mechanically. She was scarcely thinking 
of Elizabeth. A new idea had occurred to her. 
She stood with the maize satin and velvet upon 
her arm, hesitating, as it were, for a moment or 
so. At last she made up her mind. 

44 There is one thing I should like to ask of 
you,” she said. 

It was plain that she might ask what she 
chose, and would not be refused. 

44 It is,” she added, “ that I may help you to 
receive Sir Roderick’s friends.” 

In her amazement Lady Dysart almost 
started. 

44 You 1” she exclaimed. 44 You share the hu¬ 
miliation with me?” 

She did not understand at all at first, but when 
she saw Miss Defarge’s delicate nostrils dilate, 
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and her eyes sparkle, she began dimly to com¬ 
prehend the spirit which moved her. 

“ I am not afraid of them,” said the girl, a 
little fiercely. “I don’t know what fear is. I 
never did. They are more likely to be afraid of 
me than I of them. Ten to one, they are only 
coarse cowards, and one can force them into a 
kind of subjugation, if one faces them with a 
fire and spirit they are not used to. Sir Roderick 
may not be easy to manage; but I think we can 
subdue his friends, by defying them. Two well- 
dressed women, who do not deign to flinch before 
them,*will hold them in check, at least.” 

“You are a bold girl,” said Lady Dysart, 
firing a little herself under the influence of her 
fearlessness. “ You are bold enough not to fail, ! 
even in such a bold stroke as that. You may ] 
stand by me, if you choose.” j 

Terese carried the'velvet and satin away with j 
her to her own room. She gave the children 
holiday, and for three days kept herself shut 
up, and applied herself to developing her J 
material. She threw herself into her work with j 
her whole soul, as was her habit, bringing actual ! 
genius to bear upon it. She cut, and shaped, and j 
designed quite fiercely, contriving with an art 
wonderful to behold, frowning over her task, in 
the intensity of her interest in it, the snip of her 
sharp, gleaming, little scissors sounding fairly 
dangerous. On the fourth day, she finished her 
work, and took it to Lady Dysart. The black 
velvet, and lace, and maize satin had evolved 
themselves from scant dubiousness into an, 
evening-dress a Parisian modiste need not have 
blushed at designing. Her ladyship almost 
blushed herself, with pleasure, at seeing it. 


“ I have not owned such a dress for fifteen 
years,” she said. 

“It is as I said,” replied Terese. “Black 
velvet, and lace, and maizo satin are not to be 
despised, if one has a passion for contriving to 
make ends meet.” 

On the eventful night, she made her way to 
Lady Dysart’s dressing-room, fully prepared for 
action. She looked a creature all fire and nerve. 
Her dark hair, which was dressed high and 
wonderfully upon her head, made her half a foot 
taller, one would have fancied; her dress was 
thin, and black, and elaborate to a marvel, 
though its material was simplicity itself; starry 
trails of yellow jessamine fell from her hair and 
her bouquet. 

“You are startling to look at,” said Lady 
Dysart, “ though there is no hint of color about 
you but your flowers.” 

Terese laid down her bouquet, and unfolded 
the great apron, which she had brought with her. 

“ Now I am going to dre^s yo«,” she said. 
“ That is what I came for.” 

A seven-year apprenticeship to miscellaneous 
hair-dressing, served in the Geneva boarding- 
school, had made her quite an adept, and in her 
ladyship’s heavy black locks she had abundance 
of material. She labored steadily, for an hour, 
before she put the finishing touch to the massy 
coils and puffs, but the culmination of her effort 
was a work of art. My lady flushed faintly, as 
she regarded the image the glass reflected. She 
was a handsome woman, of a dark and rich- 
hued order, and when her toilet was complete, 
the result was an effect entirely new. 

[to be continued.] 


MEMORIES. 

BT CLARA. B. HEATH. 


The morning is bright with sunbeams, 
That have come to gladden the day; 

But I marvel not at its beauty, 

For my thought/? are far away. 

The child at my side looks wistful 
Without, at the birds, and bees; 

Still full of a childish wonder 
At all she hears and sees. 

But I answer so at random, 

That she lifts wide-growing eyes. 

While the lips that seemed so tireless, 
Grow mute with a strange surprise. 

For tho tide of thought sweeps onward, 
Like a wild and troubled sea. 

And I float away on the current, 

Till the present is nought to me. 


I am carried back to a morning, 

And a sky m bright and blue, 
When I battled, oh, so fiercely 1 
With the first great grief I know. 

Ah, me! How the sudden darkness 
Enshrouded my youthful head. 
For I only knew I was liviDg, 

And one that I loved was dead I 

But a hand in mine is stealing, 

And a bird-like voice so clear, 
Recalls me from by-gone shadows, 
Saying, “ Mamma, I am hero!” 

Oh, tho winning grace of childhood 
lias a beauty all its own l 
The dreams that defile or darken. 
Are still in the dim unknown. 
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BT ELLA WHEELER. 


As Ilarold Gray and his friend, Ray Fisher, 
passed through the lower hall of the boarding¬ 
house, on their ijay to Mrs. Langham’s recep¬ 
tion, they were met by a bright-eyed young girl. 

“Who is she?” queried Ray, as soon as the 
door closed behind them. 

“OhI the girl we met in the hall? She is a 
sort of cousin, or niece, or something of the 
kind, of the landlady; Aggie Rogers, by name. 
Why?” 

“She has rather a striking face, I thought, 
and remarkably beautiful arms,” Ray answered, 
lighting a cigar. 

“ lias she? Indeed, I never noticed it. The 
girl annoys me by her lack of delicacy. She is 
always in the hall, or by the door, as I go out 
and in. She is a good girl, and has a rather 
hard life of it—half servant, half poor relative, 
as she is in the house. I feel sorry for her. Not 
that she does any thing improper; only she seems 
fond of being seen, and anxious to attract atten¬ 
tion. Perhaps she has been told that she has a 
suiting face. I wish some one would tell her 
not to wear so much soiled ribbon.” 

They fell to talking of other things then, and 
time tied, as when these two men had been 
college chums. Now, one, Harold Gray, was an 
ambitious and successful journalist, in a large 
city, and his friend, whose misfortune of riches 
had prevented him from making more than an 
accomplishment of his artistic talents, was 
visiting him, for the first time in five years. 

They had been talking busily, for half an 
hour, of college days, and no farther thought of 
Aggie Rogers had crossed either mind. Yet, as 
they entered Mrs. L&ngham’s brilliant drawing¬ 
room, Aggie Rogers’ faoe rose, with curious 
distinctness, before Harold Gray’s mental vision. 
The dark, pleading eyes; the luxurious, dark 
hair, in loose disarray; the pale, clear skin, with 
its promise of tints underneath; the beautiful, 
sad mouth; but the whole effect spoiled by the 
cheap dress, and soiled ribbons. 

The hostess’ daughter, Pearl Langham, was 
gliding forward to receive and welcome the 
guests. Certainly, there could not be a greater 
contrast between two faces. Pearl’s all pink and 
white, like a sea shell—exquisite, lovely, though 
he knew it was partly due to prepared chalk— 
the bloom was her own, but the pearly tints were 


j increased by powder; her pretty, blonde hair 
all crimped and frizzed down over her white 

I i brow, till only an inch of forehead showed; her 
baby mouth, wreathed in smiles; her toilet like 
a dream of the sea, all billows of white and 
palest green. How perfect her manners were; 
how gracious and cordial to her friend Harold’s 
guest; how modulated her voice. 

Poor Aggie, the contrast was a sharp one, and 
cruelly against her. Thank heaven, she could 
not know of it, sitting drearily in the shabbily- 
genteel boarding-house parlor, and wondering 
j what a grand reception was like, and if she would 
| catch a glimpse of Mr. Ilarold, in the morning. 
Poor child, poor starved woman soul, her one 
bright spot in the dreary twenty-four hours was 
the few moments she saw Harold Gray. 

And yet her aunt, Mrs. Harris was never un¬ 
kind. But, like many a burdened woman, she 
had no time to think of anything beyond her daily 
duties. The family, dependant upon her for sup- 
I port, had food and clothes: what more could any 
| one of them ask of her? And as Aggie found 
j time for drumming out tunes on the piano, and 
t was given all the discarded ribbons of Mrs. Harris’ 
j blooming daughter, Rose, who was in a fashionable 
| milliner’s establishment as apprentice, what more 
I could shs want ? 

Aggie believed herself remarkably well treated, 
i and yet she did want something more. She 
wanted to be noticed by somebody, to be told 
something of life outside of that dreary boarding¬ 
house. But nobody talked to her; nobody 
looked at her, until Harold Gray came. The first 
month of his stay he had always a kind word, 
and a pleasant smile for her. And once he had 
met her on the street, and actually lifted his hat 
to her. No man had ever lifted his hat to her 
before, and it made the whole week pass like a' 
bright dream. Then the cook laughed, and 
pinched her cheek, one morning, after Mr. Harold 
had spoken a few words to her, as she brought 
him his coffee. 

“ Our little missey is flirting with the ’andsome 
gentleman, is she?” laughed the «ook. “Oh, 
she needn’t ai-blush so. Hi’ve seen it hall along. 
A purty face it a purty face, wherehever it is 
found.” 

It was the first intimation Aggie had ever re* 
ceived that she was possessed of any of beauty’s 
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gifts. Could it bo true? She rushed to her 
room and consulted her mirror. The large dark 
eyes, the soft, rich hair, the pale, clear skin— 
oh, they were pretty 1 and if she had fine clothes 
—and so the Evo awoke in her, and she grew full 
of a feverish longing for fine apparel and more 
admiration. 

Then came hours of standing before the mirror, 
and trying the effect of knots of ribbon and bits 
of lace, and crushed flowers, that had been given 
her by the milliner’s apprentice, and had served 
their term upon that buxom maiden’s garments. 

Then come little schemes and stratagems to 
meet Harold Gray in the hall, as he came out and ; 
in; to attract his attention; to be admired by 
him. Poor, silly child, it was only the Eve in 
her, which shows in many of her sex, in a more 
cultivated manner: in the dropping of a glove; 
the carefully careless arranging of a rose or a 
curl; the train that grows suddenly so unman* 
agable at a crossing, just os young Augustus 
happens to be coming down the street; the glove 
that will not button until Charles takes the dainty 
hand, and thus sees the perfect symmetry of the 
wrist; but while the one is so charming to the 
ordinary masculine mind, even when sufficiently 
perceptive to see and understand its source and | 
origin, the other, tactless and verging on bold- J 
ness, especially if in connection with soiled rib¬ 
bons and torn lace, is repellant and disenchanting. \ 

And so the kindly interest, which the young j 
journalist had taken in the dark-eyed dependant, j 
grew less and less, as her efforts to increase it j 
multiplied. While the skilful adroitness, with 
which Pearl Langham brought about interviews, 
the delicate finesse, with which she attracted his 
attention, the exquisite toilets she wore to aug¬ 
ment his admiration, all succeeded admirably. So 
much difference is there in the same emotion, 
expressed in a crude or in a cultivated manner. 

Coming home to dinner, a few days after the 
reception, Harold was somewhat surprised to find 
Aggie standing in the hall, near his room door, 
in conversation with Ray Fisher. He bowed 
gravely, and passed into his room, closing the 
door behind him. A second later, Ray followed 
him. 

“ I have just been asking Miss Aggie,” said 
Ray, “if I might paint a picture of her. I 
think I could give the world a lovelier crea¬ 
tion than ‘Evangeline,’ if I could catch the 
expression her face wore, as I came upon her 
unaware.” 

“ Has she consented?” 

“Yes. I am to begin the picture, this 
afternoon.” 

Harold Gray could not have told why, but a 
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sharp sensation of annoyance, and almost anger, 
took possession of him. Why should not his 
friend use his wasting talents, as he had long 
urged him to, and when the desire seized him? 
And why should not this poor girl sit for him, in 
her leisure hours, at home? He could think of 
no reason why it should not be, and yet he went 
away,, feeling out of sorts and ill-humored. He 
was walking leisurely down the avenue, his 
mind preoccupied, his brow yet contracted with 
a frown, when a sweet “Good-afternoon, Mr. 
.Gray,” fell upon his ear. He glanced up, and 
saw Pearl Langham in her pretty phaeton, 
reining her pony near the pavement. 

“ I am going past the * News’ office,” she said. 
“Will you ride? and then I will have an 
opportunity of telling you what I want you to 
do, at our charade party, next week. I was 
wondering how I was to see you about it.” 

Cosily ensconced beside this lovely girl, Harold 
Gray forgot his annoyance and ill-humor, speedily. 
Pearl talked, and he listened, and tho sun shone, 
and Ray Fisher and Aggie Rogers were forgotten, 
until a query of Pearl’s suggested them to his 
mind. 

“And, of course, your friend, Mr. Fisher, 
will come? I wonder if he will be willing to 
help us?” 

“ I have no doubt he will, though he is off on 
a painting tangent now—it will have to have its 
run, like a fever, I suppose,” answered Harold, 
a little tartly, as Miss Langham thought, 

“Painting? And what is his subject?” she 
asked. 

“A girl’s face—a sort of poor cousin of our 
landlady, Mrs. Harris—Aggie Rogers by name. 
Ray was struck with her face—it is a rather 
remarkable one, I think, though the girl is very 
ordinary, and entirely uncultured. But he hopes 
to make a famous picture.” 

Pearl Langham’s fair fhce was suddenly grave. 
“ Don’t you think it a little bit dangerous ?” she 
asked. “ Young, pretty, ignorant girls are so 
often susceptible, and Mr. Fisher is a very 
handsome man. You had better caution your 
friend to be careful.” 

Harold laughed. “A romance is the first 
thing to suggest itself to a woman’s mind,” he 
said, looking into her earnest blue eyes, with his 
dangerous smile, which perhaps he did not know 
was fatal to the peace of Pearl Langham’s warm 
heart. “I think Miss Aggie, although perhaps 
| ordinarily susceptible, is in no danger from the 
; fascinating young artist.” 

Pearl shook her head. 

“ Miss Aggie is scarcely seventeen,” he said, 
“and has had no advantages—no life but one 
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cf drudgery. It is not at all likely she would so 
far forget her station as to fall in love with Ray 
Fisher, who has wealth, family and talents. And 
now, here we are at the 1 News’ office; a thous¬ 
and thahks for this pleasure; I am the most for¬ 
tunate of men, and I will surely he on hand for 
the charades. Au revoir /” 

He touched his hat, as only Harold Gray 
could, and she rode away, with the memory of 
his smile warming her like sunlight. Oh, youth; 
oh, life; oh, love—how beautiful I 

“ And how does the picture progress ?” asked 
Miss Langham, the evening of her charade party, 
as she chanced to stand alone with Ray Fisher, 
for a moment. 

He was looking her in the face, chatting gaily 
when she spoke; but he turned his eyes away, 
as he answered, indifferently: “ The picture ? 

Oh, rather slow—I am a lazy fellow, and do not 
work very persistently. It is progressing, how¬ 
ever.” 

His face, his manner, impressed Pearl Lang¬ 
ham oddly 

“ I want to see the picture when it is done,” 
she said. “ I am told the girl is handsome.” 

“Very,” Ray answered, with considerable 
emphasis. “ It seems too bad that she has led 
the sort of life she has; there are possibilities in 
her of better things. But she doesn’t know it, 
and as she doesn’t know it, I suppose sVie is just 
as well off. I will show you the portrait, when 
completed.” 

Pearl Langham repeated the conversation to 
Harold, an hour later; and again Harold felt 
that rising up of bitter, angry emotions. Was it 
not enough that Ray Fisher should paint the 
girl’s picture? How dare he talk in this free- 
and-easy manner about her? Was it not bad 
enough, and 6Ad enough, that the possibilities 
i cere beyond bringing out now, without telling 
them to every stranger ? Why would people per¬ 
sist *m talking about this girl to him ? He wished 
he need never hear her name again. He ab¬ 
ruptly changed the conversation. 

The picture grew slowly, and Ray Fisher’s 
visit was prolonged in order to complete it. The 
last few weeks, Harold had seen but little of his 
guest, and but little of Aggie. No more meetings 
now in the hall; no more causes of annoyance by 
her uplifted, sad eyes, her poor attempts at 
toilets. And much as he had disliked these 
things, he felt half angry at Ray, for having been 
the means of their discontinuance. And yet 
Harold Gray was not thought to be a vain or 
weak man. But the state of his mind was 
strangely complicated. He had quite determined 
to change his bachelor condition. He wanted a 


home, and something better than a boarding¬ 
house life, and it seemed to him the dainty grace 
and perfect loveliness of Pearl Langham would 
wonderfully adorn his castle in Spain. Why did 
he so delay the question which would settle his 
fete? Why, indeed? Pearl Langham would 
have liked to know. 

He was spending a quiet evening at the Lang- 
hams, and thoughts which trembled on his lips, 
spoke in his eyes, and brought the warm blood 
to Pearl’s fair cheeks, when the servant ushered 
in Ray Fisher, with something held carefully in 
his hand. It was the picture—completed at last. 

“ I promised you a look at it, Miss Langham,” 
he said, with a pleasant word and bow to Harold. 
•« And, as I take my departure from New York, 
to-morrow night, and the picture goes with me, 
I thought best to bring it up, this evening. How 
do you like it? I call it, * Hopeless Longings.* ” 

It was a simple picture—-just a girl’s face, 
looking off into space, the head thrown back, the 
chin resting on the two clasped hands, the eyes 
hopeless with brooding melancholy—the whole 
foce despairing, as if with sudden knowledge of 
missed might have beens—Aggie’s fece, yet 
idealized and beautified with the beauty of 
thought and intense feeling. A glimpse of this 
beauty Ray had, one day, caught upon her fece 
—the rest he had supplied. 

Pearl was earnest and unsparing in her praise 
of the picture. Harold was moodily silent. To 
him, it was a sharp, bitter pain, and surprise. 
It was Aggie’s fece—yet a new Aggie, the Aggie 
that ought to be, but was not. "Why should Ray 
Fisher create such an ideal, to mock the poor 
real, to make impossible more impossible yet? 
Whatever had trembled on his lips, no longer 
looked from his eyes, as he said a grave good¬ 
night, and accompanied his guest home. 

The next day, he met Aggie Rogers, in the 
dining-hall. It was the first time he had seen 
her in days. He spoke to her, and strove to 
draw her into conversation even, but she was 
strangely grave, never lifting her eyes; and he 
noted, with considerable surprise, the almost 
tasteftil toilet. Her sittings had taught her, at 
[ least, the rudiments of good taste in attiring 
| herself. He did not see her again, until evening. 

| She stood by the door, as he passed out, and 
i simply said, lifting her dark eyes, gravely: 

[ “ Good-night, Mr. Gray.” 

► Ray had gone out earlier, and had bidden his 
friend farewell. “ I am to dine with some artist 
| friends, to-night, old fellow,” he had said, “ and 
| will go from thence to the station. So, good-bye, 

| and a thousand thanks for your hospitality and 
I kindness, during my visit.” 
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That very afternoon, Pearl Langham had been 
surprised by the sudden arrival of an old friend, 
a childhood ’b playmate, from Maine. She was 
on her way for San Francisco, and could only 
remain a few hours, she said. At midnight, 
Pearl ordered the carriage, and was driven with 
her friend to the station, determined to see her 
until the last moment. She was just about 
re-entering the carriage, having kissed her friend 
ftirewell, and seen her safely in the Pullman car, 
when she sprang back upon the station plat¬ 
form, with a suppressed cry. Gliding past her, 
wrapped in a dark cloak, was a slight, girlish 
figure. The gaslight fell upon the face. She 
recognised it, in a moment, as the original of 
“ Hopeless Longings.” 

Where was Aggie Rogers going, alone, at this 
hour of night? It all came over her, with 
lightning like rapidity. Ray Fisher was to go 
away , that night —this girl was eloping—going to 
her ruin. 

Pearl rushed forward, and caught her arm. 
“Come with me, quick,” she cried. “I am 
sent for you—the carriage waits.” 

Before the frightened girl knew what had 
happened, she was hurried into a carriage, and 
driven rapidly away, beside a woman whom she 
had never, in her life, seen before. Out of the 
carriage, up stately steps, through a broad hall, 
and up a winding stair, into a bower-like 
chamber, she was almost dragged. Then, closing 
and locking the door behind them, Pearl Lang- 
hara threw back her hood, disclosing her pale, 
lovely face, and seated herself beside her 
companion, on the divan. 

“You are Aggie Rogers,” she said, rather 
than asked. “ Now tell mo all about it. I want 
to l#ow where you were going, when I found 
you.” 

Aggie looked at her, with big, solemn, admir¬ 
ing eyes. “ I promised not to tell a living soul,” 
she answered; “ but I suppose you are some one 
he sent to me, or else you would not know my 
name. I was going away with Mr. Fisher—he 
has promised to make a lady of me.” 

“ Was he to make you his wife?” 

“Oh, dear, no—I would never think of being 
his wife—” 

“ And ^ou wore going away with him, knowing 
you were not to be his wife ? Oh 1 it is worse 
than I had dreamed.” 

“Worse? Why, what could there be wrong 
in it ? He is a good, kind man—he knew I was 
unhappy, and told me I could do better to go 
away. I asked him if I could ever grow to be 
like other ladies—such ladies as men like him 
and Mr. Harold went to see—and he said yes. 


Then it was all arranged that I should go with 
him, to some Mends of his, and stay until I 
learned all their ways; and then I might return, 
if I would—and that was what—I so longed to 
do. And what I will do; for I suppose you are 
the lady he has sent me to, only I thought I was 
to go on the cars, and he was to meet me there; 
and when I am grown graceful and lovely, as he 
says I will, in a few months, and wear fine 
dresses, then Mr. Harold is to be sent for, and 
won’t he be surprised and glad, of what has 
happened to me, and all through his good friend, 
Ray?” 

“ Oh, child, child 1” cried Pearl Langham, 
her eyes raining tears. “ I did not know—I did 
not dream there was such ignorance as yours— 
such blackness of heart as his—in God’s fair 
world. Aggie Rogers, God sent me to you, to 
snatch you from the awfulest chasm of blackness 
that ever a human soul was thrust into. Listen 
to me. It is hard and pitiable, that, to save a 
pure soul, I must sully your white mind, with 
things you never dreamed of; but I must tell 
you what you are saved from.” 

And the gray morning light fell upon the 
white, scared face of Aggie Rogers, as she sat 
folded in her new friend’s arms, trying to fathom 
the abyss of darkness she was rescued from— 
trying to understand the terrible peril her 
ignorance and vanity hod led her into. 

“ And now, do not let us talk of it any more,” 
Pearl said, tenderly. “ You are to stay with me 
—os my proUgie. I will teach you what I con, 
and if you are apt and ambitious, you shall have 
all the learning and culture you crave. In return, 
I only ask your entire confidence and your 
companionship, and such duties as your time and 
inclination prompt.” 

■When Harold Gray heard the story, it was 
from Mrs. Harris, who had been apprised of 
Aggie’s whereabouts, and was astonished and 
delighted at the eccentric freak of Miss Pearl. 
And Harold, hastening to offer his words of warm 
praise and approbation, was greeted by the two 
women, between whom he had so recently drawn 
a sharp contrast, who came forward, arm in arm, 
to receive him. 

Handsomely attired in a dark silk of Pearl’s, 
her rich hair beautifully arranged, Aggie was 
strikingly beautiful. She said little, but her 
dark eyes haunted Harold Gray, all night, with 
their mournful beauty. And the words he had 
thought to say to Pearl remained unspoken. 

Although not visible to other callers at Miss 
Langham’s, Aggie was always at home to Harold 
Gray. “ You must stpdy and learn many things 
before people are allowed to oriticize you,” Pearl 
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would say. “ But Mr. Gray is an old friend, and 
he will do nicely to practice, what you are learning, 
upon. We will use him as a lay figure, dear I” 

But to herself Pearl Langham said, “ This girl 
loves Harold Gray, with all her soul 1 She was 
going blindly to her ruin, believing she was to 
be made a lady, worthy of his regard. Now, if 
she can win his love, she must have her fair 
chance. If I can keep him, God knows I will— 
but if she can win him, he is hers.” 

And there came a day, not many months later, 
when Pearl Langham looked destiny bravely in 
the eyes, and knew that she had lost, in the game 
that meant, if not all of happiness, at least the 
greater part of it for her. 

Harold Gray had been in the west, on business, 
for three months. On his return, he called, and 
the two girls went down, together, U> meet him. 
Three months of absence made him quick to note 
the changes he would not have observed perhaps 
day by day. Aggie had been ten months under 
Pearl Langham’s^oof and care, and she had 
unfolded like a rose in the sun. The con¬ 
stant companionship with Pearl was better 
than a dozen schools, to teach her taste and 
grace; and her terrible experience had taken 
her vanity—at one fell stroke, and left her modest 
and shy. As she came forward, with extended 
hand, to welcome Harold, his eyes fell on her, 
with such a look, as drove all the blood out of 
Pearl Langham’s heart, and left it cold and 
dead. She knew her fete, and Harold Gray 
knew his heart, at last. Ho loved Aggie Rogers 
—he had always loved her. Even in her days 


of ignorance and poor taste, she had drawn him, 
with that subtle, nameless force, that we call 
magnetism; and now, in her beauty and grace, 
she was like a magnet to the steel. 

Pearl Langham was a fair, sweet girl, whom 
he admired and respected, and, under some 
circumstances, could have tenderly loved. But 
Aggie Rogers was a rich, royal-natured woman, 
whom he madly adored. 

It was a year before the marriage took place. 
The Langhams gave the wedding, which was 
characteristic of the Langhams, for its quiet ele¬ 
gance. After the guests were gone, and the bride 
and groom had flown, Pearl sat before her mirror, 
and looked, with pitying eyes, at her own fair re¬ 
flection, and talked to it, in a tender, gentle way. 

“ You have done a brave, good act,” she said, 
“and you are glad and thankfVil that a sister 
woman is saved, and two people are happy. 
And you are young, a^l have many suitors, and 
some day you will make a choice, and go forth a 
smiling and not unwilling bride. But all the 
same, you know just what life means to you ; it 
means to love one man, with a still, steady, 
remorseless, and undying love, so long as the 
world lasts. To love him, and yet be loyal to 
his wife, your friend and companion, and loyal, 
too, to the man you will, some day, marry. You 
will try to live it down, Pearl Langham ; but you 
know you cannot do it. But you will do your 
duty, and God will give you peace, and, at the 
longest, life is brief.” 

Oh, life! oh, youth! oh, love! thou art not 
all beautiful. And so the years go by. 


HIS GRAVE 

Bt JENNIE JOT. 


■When the moon hangs low in tho western skies, 
And the stare cast a feeblo light; 

With a weight on my heart like tho weight of sighs, 
Far oat in tho voiceless night 
I go: whilst tho breath of the odorous blooms 
Of the lilacs over my head, 

Sends a chill to my blood like the air from tombs, 

Or the perfume about tho dead. 

Through the shadows cast by the gloomy pines, 

I creep like a guilty thing, 

A-*tart if but whisper tho low-voiced winds, 

Or a cricket chance to sing; 

And dqwn the green avenues swift I pass, 

The fireflies my guiding light. 

Till I reach a mound with its warm, dank grass, 
And its shaft of spotless white. 

Oh, it is not much just to lay my head, 

A-wenry and wanting rest, 

But f >r ono brief hour on that greasy bod, 

With my heart o’er a pulseless breast 1 




Thnt I needs must steal through the dreadful, dark, 
"When earth’s happy are all asleep. 

Lost some prying eye my going should mark, 

And question my right to weep. 

Oh, It is not much, jnst to murmur low, 

With that calm face hidden there, 

A name that tho brightest angels know, 

Though that name I do not beer: 

That I needs must listen with stifled breath. 

Lest some evil bird be near; 

Which would pierce the sanctity even of deaca. 

For a tale that the world may hear. 

And yet like a thief through the dark I go, 

Whilst earth’s happy are all asleep, 

For the only need such loving may know; 

To lie on hit grave and weep, 

And our God, he sees how my heart hath striven, 
’Gainst this worship of poor dead clay, 

Which He made so fair it outdazzled heaven, 

And took all earth’s brightness away. 
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BY FRANK LER BENEDICT. 


My aunt had gone to Menton, on the Riviera, 
to visit a friend, leaving me master of our Floren¬ 
tine home, which was a pleasant, second-floor 
apartment, in a commodious house, in one of the 
new streets, overlooking the sunniest of gardens. 
She had taken with her the woman who was her 
maid, or table waitress, according to need; and 
the remainder of our domestic staff consisted of 
the cook, and a growing boy in buttons, whom 
she kept, I imagine, more for show than use, as 
he was a worthless little rascal. 

It was a Tuesday morning, and I rose in an 
amiable and Christian mood, for my sleep had 
been haunted by no prophetic visions of evil. 
The sun shone, the late autumn birds sang in the 
garden, my soul was peaceful and at rest. I had 
no shadow of reason to suppose that I had done 
anything to irritate Fate. There had been no 
sign that the capricious old harridan had any in¬ 
tention of dealing me a sudden and awful blow. 

I was nearer thirty than twenty, and not an 
unpleasant object, I think, either physically or 
mentally. My name was—and still is—Fred¬ 
eric Grafton, and among people who were partial 
to me, I had the reputation of possessing a poeti¬ 
cal nature. This belief was founded on the fact 
that I had perpetrated a volume of verses, which j 
I had generously given to the world. I some¬ 
times favored certain newspapers and magazines 
with little sketches and tales. On this particular 
morning, I had risen with a plot for a story, and ; 
proposed to write it out that day. It was nine 
o’clock when I established myself at my desk— 
just nine. People who scribble, or people who 
paint, are expected to indulge in certain eccen¬ 
tricities : unless they did, their friends would j 
never believe in their owning a gleam of genius. 
Now my eccentricity consisted in wearing a pe- : 
culiar garb. The coat was a loose sack, which 
had been drab in color once, but was a sickly j 
yellow now, which brought numerous ink spots! 
into bold relief. The trousers were blue flannel, j 
and the left leg was patched with black and the ? 
right red. I wore no neck-cloth, and my shirt- \ 
collar was open. The shoes were not mates: one i 
was a low-cut, Oxford tie, the other a Congress \ 
gaiter, with a gray top ; the shoe had no tongue, j 
and the boot had very little sole to speak of. I \ 
make no excuses for this description, or for being > 
attired so capriciously. I only assert, calmly j 


I but emphatically, that in no other suit of clothing 
could I compose a paragraph. 

Ten o’clock came. The muse had not been 
very propitious. I had progressed but slowly. 
I remembered a note I wished to send a friend. 
I rang the bell for Buttons. 

“ Take this, at once,” I said; “ it is most im- 
[ portant.” 

“ But the cook is out, sir—the postman may 
come—the—” 

” Do your errand,” said I, sternly; “ I will 
open the door, myself, if you are not bftek; but 
you needn’t be gone ten minutes.” 

Buttons departed, and I returned to my story. 
It had suddenly become easy to write. I was 
roused, by a thundering peal at the bell—the post¬ 
man’s ring. I hastened into the anteroom, 
found the little basket, with the long string at¬ 
tached, which the servants were in the habit of 
letting down for the postman to put the letters in, 
so that they need not have the trouble of descend¬ 
ing the stairs. 

I opened the great door that gave on the gen¬ 
eral staircase. I lowered the basket, and I was 
drawing it up, when a sound like thunder boomed 
through the house. The door of my apartment 
had closed behind me with a bang! I dropped 
the cord; away went the basket, and I flew to 
the door, losing the Oxford tie, which rolled 
down several steps. I pushed at the door. It 
would not stir; it was shut—shut. I could no 
more open it and get into my dwelling, than a 
man buried alive could open the door of his tomb, 
and get out. 

On the first floor dwelt a cross old Englishman, 
with whom I was not on speaking terms. The 
people who lived on the ground floor were still 
absent in the country. There was nobody there, 
at present, except the porter, whose duty it was 
to pump water, and light the lamp on the stair¬ 
case, though he usually omitted both duties. 

The noise which the door made in shutting 
was positively awful. Cook had stupidly left a 
window ajar in the anteroom; the Tramonta was 
blowing its fiercest; a gale rushing in through 
the casement met a gale rushing up the stairs, 
and banged the door in its face—in mine too. 

The intolerable din brought the old English 
sinner’s woman servant out on the landing; it 
brought up the porter and his two children from 
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below. I should hardly have been surprised if 
it had brought the dead from the English ceme¬ 
tery in the Viale near by, but it did not. 

I explained what had happened, and added to 
the porter: 

“Bring your keys, Antonio, and open the 
door.” 

“ But I have none, signore mio J” 

“ The proprietor must have duplicate keys of 
the apartments,” I said: it was the proprietor 
who occupied the ground-floor. 

“But he has not left them with me,” said 
Antonio. 

“ I will try the key of our door,” called, good- 
natured Assunta, and she came up therewith; 
but it did not flt. 

Antonio flew back to his door, and after a 
little, returned with a huge bunch of keys, which 
he had found in the cellar. 

“They are old affairs,” he said, “but one of 
them may answer.” 

He tried a dozen in turn. As well have tried 
to lift a steam-engine with a straw! Some would 
not enter the lock; others would go in, and turn 
smoothly round and round; finally one seemed 
to fit. “At last!” cried I. Not a bit of it! 
That diabolical key would turn just far enough 
so that we could hear the bolt stir, then it would 
stop, with a little creak that sounded in my ears 
like a fiendish laugh. Antonio tried. Assunta 
tried. I tried. So did the children. The key 
creaked, Antonio groaned, the children giggled, 
and Assunta called on the saints; but no one of 
the adjurations had any effect. 

Buttons did not come back. Assunta knew 
that cook had no intention of so doing until 
noon! Assunta offered me a shelter in the 
Englishman’s apartment. But it was impossible, 
under the circumstances, to accept it. The 
porter had no shelter to offer, for he did not live 
in the house. The proprietor’s apartment was 
locked. Antonio had only admittance into the 
back yard. I was better off on the stairs. 

The porter and one child went in search of a 
locksmith, the other children to look for Buttons. 
Assunta brought me up the basket, and the 
letter it contained, and went off to market. 
Mercifully I found a pipe, and some tobacco, in 
my pocket. I began to smoke, and to read my 
letter; for I might as well take the matter 
calmly, I thought. 

Nobody appeared, neither Buttons nor Antonio. 
Half an hour elapsed. Up the stairs came a 
man with vegetables. I bade him set his burthen 
down and go. He obeyed, but his wondering 
glances made me recollect what a singular object 
I must appear—a kind of cross between a gipsy 


and a beggar, with all the picturesque part left 
out. I sat down on the top step, and nibbled 
pensively at a turnip. I was cold—I was furious 
—I reviled fate. Then to forget my woes, I 
opened my letter, and read it. It was from aunt 
Joan, kind, affectionate, but oh! mockery of 
mockeries, she said how glad she was to think 
of me as comfortable in her absence, the apart¬ 
ment was so pretty, cook so trustworthy, even 
Buttons tolerable, as boys go! And I read this, 
seated on the stone stairs, a perfidious wind 
blowing up the legs of my trousers, and the door 
of m^-own domicile shut in my face! 

I grewc&hler and colder. Visions of neural¬ 
gia and pneuiiK^ia began to haunt me. I tried 
to button my c^£l> but It had 110 buttons. I 
strayed across a Ikjiendly pin or two on the 
lappels, and fastened\be garment over my chest, 
as well as I could. By mercy of Providence, 
and my own carelessness^ I discovered three 
handkerchiefs in the pockets^ I one roun( * 
my jaws, one round my neck, aW *be third round 
the ankle of the foot, which spoS^d the low-cut 
Oxford tie. \ 

The porter’s oldest child cameX^ack t0 
that he could not find Buttons, andyather could 
not find the locksmith: father hi\^ g° ne ^ 
search of another, but when the chilV told me 
where that one lived, I knew Antonio not 
return for an hour; but I said it was noV ,atter; 
for the calmness of despair had begun tS 00106 
over me. The child went away. A 

The outer entrance-bell, which connected^ ^ 
our apartment, rang again. It was a sc^° n< * 
postman; I had been there an hour! A^ er 
awhile, appeared an old man, with plaster imnj 63 
to sell; he took me for a tramp, and warned n* 6 ' 
in a friendly fashion, that I would get mys? 1 
arrested, if I did not “move on.” A sharf 
eyed, inquisitive-nosed boy ran up, whistling* 
he passed me, with a glance of contempt; in hi; 
hand he carried a bill. He rang. He rang ^ 
second time. Then he looked at me over his 
shoulder. 

“ They’re all deaf, I think,” said he. • 

“ Ring louder,” said I, feeling a fiendish glee 
at his discomfiture. 

He did so. He rang till he was tired. Then 
he stood still, and cursed the dwellers in that 
apartment, root and branch; then he gave me a 
special curse, in my character of beggar, unaware 
that he had already settled my affairs; then he 
departed. 

A man came to sell a guinea pig; a woman 
came with a package for cook; a hump-backed 
girl came with a message, and observed, (Apropos 
of nothing, for I had neither spoken or lift^ 
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my head), 44 that I needn’t make eyes at her, for 
she was not that sort of person.’* Some children, 
(instigated, I believe, by those little demons 
belonging to the porter,) eame and grinned at 
me, and rushed shouting and whooping away, 
when I dashed forth upon them. An old woman 
came, a peripatetic bundle of rags; she asked 
for a centime; I asked her on what terms she 
would swap shoes with me, hers were mates. 
She stared, 'touched her forehead significantly, 
and departed in silence. 

The clocks struck, the bells rung twelve o’clock. 
As 1 hope for salvation, 1 had been there two 
hours! Buttons appeared; I was too far gone 
in misery to do more than cuff each of his ears, 
and that far too mildly. 

“ Open the door,” said I. 

“ But I’ve no key—I—” 

He dodged at some movement I made, but I 
could not think of vengeance. I sat down on 
the stairs again. 

44 I’ll go and meet cook,*’ he proposed; “ I 
know the way she comes home, and I’ll run back 
with the key.” 

44 Go, if you choose,” said I, with the indif¬ 
ference of desperation. He fled, like a bird from 
the clutch of the snarer, like a lamb from the 
claws of the wolf; he did not care whither he 
went, just so he escaped from my presence; and 
I did not care either! 

He would never return—I knew it I Cook 
would never return, nor Antonio, nor the lock¬ 
smith! There was no cook, no porter, no 
el locksmith, no Buttons, there was nobody, and 

s' nothing in all the universe but me and my 

A. misery! 

iiriu Great heavens, yes, there was! I heard a 

ucil n carriage stop before the house ; our bell rang 

mp violently; then, in a few seconds, I heard voices 

in the entrance, English speaking voices, one 
was a lady’s, such a sweet, musical voice! 
in hi 44 We may as well go up, Lord Edward,” it 

rang " said. 44 There is no telling if those Italian ser- 

er his vants will ever come down. I know that Mrs. 

Forester is out of town, but I want to get her 
address, for I have to write to her, about a little 
sh glee matter a mutual friend interested me with, before 
I left America.” 

Then “Aw—of course—looks rather high up,” 

n that returned in drawling English tones; 44 but can’t 

e me* I go for you, Miss Eveleth ?” 

javsre Miss Eveleth—had I heard aright! 

ien^ I had never met Constance Eveleth, but I 

knew her pretty well. She was the daughter of 
rt 5ff*s my aunt’s most intimate friend; I had even her 

uid portrait—oh, such a pretty creature! We had 

-f corresponded; for when my poor verses were 

$ 


published, she .took a great fancy to them, and 
wrote about them to my aunt, and so out of that 
sprang a correspondence between us, which had 
lasted eighteen months. 

I had known that she was coming to Europe, 
that autumn; that she was to be in Florence: 
and I had looked forward to meeting her, with 
emotions which the dullest person can have no 
difficulty in comprehending. In short, between 
her photograph, her letters and my own fancies, I 
had fallen tolerably deep in love with her, though 
I had never set eyes on her. But I was about 
to do so now I 

Merciful powers, how I had dreamed over 
that encounter! How I had fancied a score of 
romantic incidents, wherewith Fate, if she chose 
to be good-natured, might surround it! I had 
pictured Constance Eveleth in peril, and myself 
rescuing her; in trouble, and I aiding her; in 
—but never mind—there was an end of dreams; 
Miss Eveleth was at hand, and so was reality ! 

They were mounting the stairs, laughing and 
talking, gaily. Good heavens, there actually 
existed human beings who could laugh ! As the 
novelists say, 41 1 lived an eternity in those brief 
instants !” There was no escape for me, unless 
I dashed myself headlong down the dizzy space, 
which the curves of the winding staircase left in 
the entrance hall I A photograph of me Miss 
Eveleth had seen, as I knew; for, without my 
consent, aunt Joan had sent it to the young lady’s 
mother; foolish aunt Joan liked it because it was 
taken in a gypsy costume I had worn at a fancy 
ball. I reflected now, with horror, that though 
the garb was a combination of velvet and chamois 
skin, and my present attire battered and worn, 
both had a sufficient family resemblance of 
disorder and unlikeness to prevailing fashions, 
to render a recognition of me possible I 

I drew the handkerchief closer about my face. 
I rose, and crept softly into a niche on the 
landing, where a statue ought to have stood, but 
did not. The steps and the voices sounded 
nearer and nearer. Then I saw the pair. Oh, 
Constance Eveleth was a thousand times lovelier 
even than her photograph, and her companion, 
(infernal deities, how my chilled blood suddenly 
boiled as I glanced at him!) was, so far as physical 
beauty went, one of the finest specimens of the 
Anglo-Saxon race I had set eyes on, in my 
whole life. 

I crouched lower in my niche. I crossed my 
arms over my bosom, and seemed buried in 
meditation. Engaged in conversation, the young 
couple passed me, unnotice l; and the gentleman 
rang the bell, rang and rang, of course with no 
result. 
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41 The servants must be absent, too,” said Miss 
Eveleth. 44 1 am so sorry—I can’t imagine how 
I am to get Mrs. Forester’s address.” 

44 Aw—try the bankers,” said Lord Edward. 

She laughed, merrily. 

44 1 suppose there may be, on a moderate 
computation, a dozen here in Florence, with 
whom strangers have dealings. Will you go 
about, till you find Mrs. Forester’s special man ?” 

44 Well—that would be an undertaking! You 
know I like to please you better than anything 
in the world, but perhaps we may hit on some 
other way of finding out the lady’s whereabouts,” 
said he. 44 Oh, didn’t you say Mrs.—what do 
you call her—had a nephew ?” 

44 Yes, but I believe he is absent. Otherwise, 
of course, I should have dropped him a line, 
and asked him to come and see me.” 

44 1 don’t see why 4 of course,’ ” returned Lord 
Edward, discontentedly. 

44 Even if you do not, I should have done it,” 
she answered, still laughing. 44 But really, I 
think there is no use ringing any longer. Poor 
mamma will think we are lost, and she will freeze, 
besides, sitting in that open carriage.” 

44 Oh 1 she is wrapped in rugs to her nose,” 
said Lord Edward. 44 4 Never give up’ is my 
motto! The servants are asleep; Italian ser¬ 
vants always are, you know; it’s our duty to 
wake them before we go ; why, they might burn 
up, or something, and be none the wiser 1” 

It was evident that the handsome, insolent- 
faced young man had no objection whatever to 
stopping, an indefinite length of time, on the 
staircase, with his present companion. I knew 
all about him, though he was personally a stran¬ 
ger to me—a good deal more than Miss Eveleth 
possibly could know. He was a gambler, and a 
roul; had run through two fortunes already, 
and had publicly boasted that he meant to set 
himself right, by marrying tne first pretty 
American girl, with a fortune attached, who 
came across the sea, within the twelve-month. 

44 1 think we must leave them to their fate, and go 
back to mamma,” said Miss Eveleth. As she spoke, 
she turned round and spied me crouching in the 
niche. She uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

44 What is it?” asked Lord Edward. 

44 Why—why—there’s a man!” 

44 So there is. Perhaps he can tell ns”—Lord 
Edward broke off, and addressed me in a loud, 
authoritative tone: 44 1 say, you fellow, what has 
become of all the people?” 

I sat dumb. Miss Eveleth laughed again. 

44 Yon are talking English to him, ?l said she. 

44 Confound my stupidity, so I was I But you 
see I can’t talk Italian 1” 


44 And I very little, and my ear is so unaccus¬ 
tomed, that I can’t at all understand what is said,” 
she replied, “unless the person speaks very 
slowly. But what do you suppose he is about 
here?” 

44 Waiting to beg, probably—or steal, if he gets 
a chance.” 

Miss Eveleth looked at me fixedly for an in¬ 
stant. I shivered away down in the depths of 
my soul, partly at her scrutiny, partly from an 
insane desire to assault her companion. 

44 Is there no one in there ?” she asked, in slow, 
hesitating Italian, pointing towards the door. 

I shook my head. 

44 Does the idiot mean there is nobody, or that 
he does not understand ?” inquired Lord Edward. 

44 Now that last clause is casting a doubt on my 
skill in the soft Tuscan accents,” said she, mer¬ 
rily, still intently regarding me. 

44 1 couldn’t doubt your doing anything and 
everything more perfectly than human beings 
ever did 1” cried he. 

She looked away. I was glad, for I was feeling 
myself change color under her gaze. Heavens, 
if cook or Buttons should return 1 Oh, would 
the pair never go ? 

44 Please don’t speak in that exaggerated fash¬ 
ion, Lord Edward,” said she, with sudden 
gravity. 44 1 have told you so many times during 
these last two months, that I dislike it.” 

44 It’s not exaggeration,” he persisted, and 
furious as I was with him, I could not help ad¬ 
miring his boldness, and his readiness to take 
advantage of opportunities. 44 Is it only two 
months I have had the bliss of knowing you? 
Why, it seems as if I had done so all my life: yet 
the weeks have gone like so many hours.” 

44 That is poetical, but confused,” said Bhe, 
blushing slightly, yet laughing. 44 But there is 
no time for poetry or prose—we must go back.” 

44 You never will let me speak—you always 
find some excuse—” 

8o far Lord Edward got, then my sense of de¬ 
cency told me that, though dressed like a beggar, 
the instincts of a gentleman bade me check fur¬ 
ther revelations. I really had no right to listen. 

44 Scuse,” said I, as gruffly, and in a tone as 
unlike my natural voice as I could, “Speak xe 
Englis’—un poco-io!” 

Miss Eveleth grew perfectly scarlet. 

44 What’s that—what’s that?” cried Lord Ed¬ 
ward. 44 What does the animal say, Miss 
Eveleth?” 

44 Something abont understanding English,’ 
said she. 44 Have you a pencil ? I will write on 
a card, and slip it under the door. Just to say 
to Mrs. Forester that, I am here. The servants 
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may perhaps send it to her with her letters—if 
there are any servants.” 

She hastily wrote a few lines, holding the 
pasteboard against the railing. Lord Edward 
pushed it under the door, talking all the while, 
in an injured tone. 

“ You really are not fair to me, Miss Eveleth, 
and that’s the truth—” 

44 There is only one truth that concerns us, and 
I am its utterer: we must go,” she interrupted. 

44 Just a moment 1” pleaded he. 44 Let me say 
—let me tell you—” 

I gave an involuntary start, and uttered a low 
exclamation. Would the fellow make love to her, 
before my very eyes ? No, I’d choke him first l 

44 Do you know what the peasants call this 
flower, Lord Edward?” she asked, as if she had 
not heard his words, or my mutterings; and as 
she spoke, she held up a white, feathery blossom 
that she had plucked from her bouquet. “ The 
flower-woman told me, this morning —Non tefida 
—rashly translated into English, that would 
mean, 4 Don’t trust appearances.’ ” 

She threw the flower from her. Either by ac¬ 
cident, or purposely aimed, it landed on my arm. 
Then away down stairs she ran, and Lord Edward 
followed. 

I picked up the blossom, and sat gazing at it, 
dazed by a thousand diverse, swift-rushing 
thoughts. Had she recognized me? Did she 
love Lord Edward? Was she dazzled by his 
title? Had I— 

Then up the stairs came cook, panting and red, 
and full of apologies for a disaster, which was 
certainly no fault of hers; and in her wake 
strutted Buttons, rampant, audacious, and with¬ 
out any apologies, or any idea of making any for 
all his sins. 

But I was tired and confused, and I said very 
little to either of them. I got into my dwelling, 
picking up the card, as I passed through the hall, 
and entered my writing-room. I looked at the 
bit of pasteboard, read the lines traced in that 
familiar hand, and debated as to what I should 
do. 

Better put a bold face on the matter, call at 
the hotel where Mrs. Eveleth and her daughter 
were stopping, say I had been given the card, 
regret my aunt’s absence, and so forth. Could I 
do this unflinchingly ? I thought so. I dressed 
/not an instant longer in that rig could I rest, 
and I ordered cook to burn it, destroy it, get it 
out of my sight in some fashion); then I set 
forth on my errand. But when I reached the 
Lung ’Arno, and was in sight of the Hotel d’ltalie, 
my courage gave way. I stopped short, turned 
into a tobacconist’s, and bought a cigar; but 


while I was doing this, I saw a carriage pass. 
Miss Eveleth sat therein, with an elderly lady 
beside her, whom I supposed must be her mother; 
they were going away from the hotel. I walked 
on, went in, wrote a note to say I had found the 
card for my aunt; that l would forward it at 
once; would do myself the honor of calling again 
the next day. Then I went home, and gave my¬ 
self up to despair, divided between a dread that 
Constance Eveleth might recognize me for 44 that 
animal” when we met, and a belief that Lord 
Edward would win the prize—my prize—yes, I 
knew that I had loved her for months 1 

It was four o’clock, perhaps, when Buttons 
roused me from my dismal revery. He had a 
note in his hand. I seized it, tore it open, and 
read: 

44 Dear Mr. Grafton : 

As usual, mamma makes me her amanuensis. 
We were so sorry we were out, when you called! 
Mamma is most eager to see you, and ask a thou¬ 
sand questions about her old friend, Mrs. 
Forester. If not better occupied, she begs that 
you will waive ceremony, and come to dine with 
us, to-night, at half-past seven, to meet a few 
people, who have promised to keep us company, 
and give her the opportunity of making your 
acquaintance; I, you know, have made it 
already—on paper—and I am, 

Yours very truly, 

Constance Eveleth.” 

Of course I went. I was rather late, and the 
people were all there, among them Lord Edward, 
and a young artist whom I had known, when he 
was in Florence before. It seemed that he, 
Charles Larcom, had made the journey from 
America, in the steamer with Mrs. Eveleth and 
her daughter. 

The elder lady received me charmingly, the 
younger very pleasantly; but, somehow, I felt as 
if all that letter writing, in which we had 
indulged, had not greatly helped my case, though 
it did certainly give me certain airs of acquaint- 
anccsliip. 

Lord Edward must have noticed this. He had 
managed, neatly, one after another, to put the 
rest of the men out of countenance, and he tried 
it on with me, in the course of the evening. 

44 1 declare,” said he, 44 Miss Eveleth, here’s a 
question in magnetism, or something! Mr. 
Grafton looks like that man we saw, to-day, at 
the door of his house. How do you account for 
it, Mr. Grafton ? They say you’re a poet, so you 
ought to be able to give a reason for such 
mysteries. Was it because he had sat so long on 
your threshold—was it—” 
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“ Oh, I can no more account for it than I oan 
for your aunt, Lady Lemoine, once assuring me 
that she could never tell you from her Cornish 
footman, when you were in evening dress/' 
I replied. 

The retort was a poor one, and rather rude, 
also. But the lady had really said it to me, and 
it served to set Lord Edward down, and make 
the rest laugh, which was what I intended. 

44 Never trust appearances,” said Miss Eveleth, 
and divided a very wicked look, quite impartially, 
between Lord Edward and myself. 

That he had not recognized me, I was certain, 
I was as certain that the lady had; and I went 
home, a miserable man 1 I might as well put by 
my dream, 1 said to myself. There could be no 
hope for me, none whatever, after the manner 
in which I had presented myself before her at 
first—no woman would ever forget or forgive it. 

Charley Larcom walked with me. We had 
always been great friends. He had no mind to 
keep his own secret, and began to tell me that 
he was over head and ears crazed about that 
girl. I stopped him, at onc$. 

44 Don’t tell me anything,” said I, savagely; 
44 I’m not old enough to play confidant, and not 
too old to fall in love myself.” 

So, for a time, Charley and I were on rather 
cool terms, but friendly, while as for Lord 
Edward and myself—why, we were declared 
enemies, after that evening’s encounter. 

I only set out to relate to you the misadventures 
of a morning, so I will not bore you with the 
story of my troubles, during these next two 
months. 

From the first, I accepted my destiny. I 
placed myself among the list of Miss Eveleth’s 
friends, and if I failed in the r6U I had set 
myself, it was only now and then, and at 
intervals. I suppose my real feelings would 
break out occasionally; I could perceive, some¬ 
times, that my struggles rendered my manner 
changeable; that she seemed a little surprised 
often; but on the whole, I flattered myself that 
I hid my secret, very well. 

My aunt came back, about three weeks after 
the arrival of her friends, and of course I' saw 
more of them than before; they were frequently 
at our house, and we at theirs; indeed, seldom a 
day passed, without our meeting. 

That either Lord Edward or Charley Larcom 
was to carry off the prize, I felt confident; but 
which would be successful, I could not decide; 
and they were very jealous of each other, and 
sometimes of me. That last seemed an absurdity, 
but so it was. 

Midwinter came. I really could not endure 


my sufferings any longer, for I did suffer terribly I 
My love might havp begun with romance and 
poetical folly, but it had gone far beyond that; 
had become an absorbing passion, so deeply 
seated, that I knew it must take years to 
eradicate; even if uprooting were possible, the 
scars would remain as long as life did 1 I was 
old enough now, and understood my own nature 
well enough, to be certain of this. I had never 
been given to youthful fancies, and had always 
known that when love really came to me, it 
would be for once and forever. 

An acquaintance of mine was going to take a 
trip to the East, up the Nile, into Syria, and 
would not return to Europe, until driven back by 
the heat of late spring. I decided to go with 
him. I announced the fact very abruptly, one 
day, to aunt Joan, and the kind old soul was 
greatly distressed, but, as usual, the most self- 
sacrificing of mortals. She said she had noticed, 
for some time, that I was restless and unhappy; 
perhaps it was better that 1 should go; the 
journey might do me good. As she spoke, the 
dear aunty looked at me wistfully and sadly, 
over the top of her spectacles. I fancied then, 
for the first time, that she had discovered my 
jealously-guarded secret, and knew how utterly 
vain it would be to offer hope, or bid me remain. 

After our conversation, I went out for a walk, 
and it was dusk when I returned. I opened the 
door with my latch-key, which I always carried 
in my pocket, for after that doleful experience, I 
had a small lock arranged for my special benefit. 
As I passed through the Via Cerretani, I had 
seen, in a florist’s window, some of the lovely 
buff roses, which aunt Joan loved, and I had 
brought a bunch home with me. I went into tho 
salon; the room was dark, save just where the 
fire cast a glow; I saw the outlines of a woman’s 
figure standing in the window. 

44 You romantic aunt Joan I” cried I, for I had 
come home determined to be in good spirits. 
44 What are you doing here, all in the dark, 
watching the moon come up f Here are some of 
your favorite roses. Never say I am not a 
thoughtftil old boy !’* 

I moved forward, and held up the roses for her 
to smell. 

“ They are delicious, but, alas! not meant for 
me,” said a voice, which was not aunt Joan’s. 

41 1—I beg your pardon, Miss Eveleth,” said I 
confusedly. 

44 Why ? For letting me smell delicious roses ? 
I am mistress here, you see: that is, it is so dark 
you can’t see. Mamma and I came up to 
awhile with your aunt. She insisted on our 
stopping, to have a family dinner with her and 
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you. The two elderly ladies have gone out to 
visit some protegS of Mrs. Forester’s—somebody 
who is ill—and that is how you find me here 
alone. Did you take me for a burglar, or a 
ghost ? ’ 

It struok me that she spoke in an unnaturally 
quick fashion. Her voice sounded as if she had 
been crying. On the instant, I formed a resolve. 
Proofs of Lord Edward’s utter worthlessness had 
lately come to my knowledge; I was to leave in 
two days; I might not see her alone again. It 
was my duty to tell her the truth, and I would 
do it. At the same time, so far as I could, with¬ 
out impertinence, for I wished to be just, I would 
point out the virtues of my friend, Charley 
Larcom. 

“Iam going to Egypt,” said I, abruptly. 

“ So your aunt told us,” she answered. “ It 
is sudden, is it not?” 

“ Rather so. But you see I have nothing to 
keep me—” 

“ Then you are quite right to go,” she added, 
when I paused, conscious that I had not said 
what I meant to. “I envy you. I shall never 
get East. Mamma has a horror of the journey.” 

We talked for a few moments—about Cairo, 
the pyramids—goodness knows whatl I pro¬ 
posed lamps, but she said she liked to watch the 
moon come up. Dinner was to be late. I had a 
full hour to wait before our relatives would return. 
She hoped I was not ravenous—men usually 
were, and dreadfully cross under such circum¬ 
stances—and—so on—and I did my best to talk 
nonsense too for a little. 

At last, I recollected that I was wasting time. 
I must speak. I burst out: 

“ Perhaps you will think me impertinent, but 
you see between our letters—our relations’ long 
friendship—these weeks—I seem to know you 
very well—” 

Here I broke down. 

“ Well enough to say anything you like, with¬ 
out fear of my considering it impertinent,” she 
answered, calmly. “ Go on, please.” 

“Miss Eveleth, I—if I don’t say it all in a 
heap, I can’t say it at all. If you marry Lord 


Edward, you will be a wretched woman. If you 
marry Charley Larcom, you will at least marry 
an honest man, who loves you, and does not 
think of your money.” 

When 1 heard myself saying this, I was aghast; 
but I could not stop, different as it was from 
what I had thought to speak. 

“Good heavens,” I cried, “I beg your par¬ 
don 1 I talk like a maniac—I didn’t mean—I—” 

“ You have spoken as a friend ought,” she in¬ 
terrupted, “and I thank you. More than that, 
I know you have told me the truth. I know it, 
for I am not so blind and silly, girl though I am, 
as you are in the habit of thinking me.” 

“Blind—silly—you!” cried I, so hurt by her 
words, that I was utterly carried out of myself. 
!■ “You—the pearl of women—you, whom I wor¬ 
ship as man never worshipped woman—” 

Then I got my senses back. I stopped. 

“Go on,” she Baid, softly. 

“Forgive me!” I groaned. “I never meant 
to speak! I knew, from the first, you could not 
: care* after that ridiculous figure I made, the first 
! day you came here—” 

Again I broke down. 

“ Non se Jlda /” I heard her say, softly. 

I thought I had gone mad 1 

“ Constance—Miss Eveleth!” I stammered. 

“ If what you say in regard to yourself is true, 
I wonder you are so determined to give mo away 
to somebody else,” said she. 

Oh, you know what followed. It was a full 
l hour, before the elderly ladies opened the salon 
| door, and roused two young people, sitting side 
I by side in the moonlight. 

“ Good gracious!” cried Mrs. Eveleth. 

“ Mercy on us 1” echoed aunt Joan. 

I had my arms about Constance. I rose, drew 
her forward, and stood beforo the pair. 

“ Is it—are you—oh, oh!” they both cried at 
once, and began to cry for joy. 

“ Fred is not going East, and I have promised 
to embroider him a new writing-coat as a reward,” 
said Constance. “ Mother, aunt Joan is kissing 
him—do you kiss him, too!” 

Then after a little, we all went in to dinner. 


LINES. 


BT ALEXANDER A. IRVINE. 


You'll come and look, when I am dead, 
Although so long estranged, 

And stand a moment by my bed, 

And calmly say, “ How changed I” 

Yet one would think, since years on yean 
You slept upon my breast, 


A rush of wild, remorsoftil tears 
Would wake me from my rest. 

But no! you turn away. “ Be pose” 
Was always callod your part. 

You show It stilt God only knows 
If e'er you had a heart I 
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BY J. F. H 

It was five hours after his arrival in New 
York that Blondel Stuyvesant received the letter 
which set him free. A few minutes before it was 
placed in his hand, he had said to his friend, 
Mr. Challis: 

“ I feel as if I were going to my own funeral, 
John.’" 

And Mr. Challis had answered: 

** You could not look more serious if you were, 
Blondel. I understand you have come home to 
marry that girl.” 

“ Yes,” with a painful gloom in his voice. 

And that was the peculiar nature of Blondel 
Stuyvesant’s bondage—an obligation to bestow 
his hand where his heart was not. 

It was an odd story. He was the only son of 
wealthy parents, who had died when he was a 
child, leaving him to the guardianship of his 
uncle Ferrington, then residing in a quiet Penn¬ 
sylvania village. The boy, in time, came to 
idolize this uncle as thoroughly, perhaps, as he 
ever could have done his own father, had the 
latter lived. Nevertheless, Mr. Ferrington was 
a very eccentric man; everybody said so ; even 
his wife declared he was as “odd as Dick’s hat¬ 
band.” It was generally thought that he capped 
the climax of his eccentricities, when he came 
home from Philadelphia, one day, with a baby in 
his arms—a pretty, bright-eyed, girl baby, which 
some one had cruelly deserted in the cars, and 
which he had adopted on the spot. Nobody 
came to claim the infant, and it was brought up 
under the name of Edith Ferrington, Mr. Fer¬ 
rington having learned to love it as if it was of 
his own flesh and blood. 

Mr. Ferrington died the year Blondel left 
college. His last act was to call his nephew to 
his bedside, and make him promise to marry 
Edith, the day she was twenty. 

“ I cannot leave her a sufficient income to save 
her from poverty,” he said. “And it has 
always been my cherished hope to see her your 
wife.” 

The young man gave the required promise, 
unhesitatingly. The solemn sacredness of a 
death-bed injunction would have awed him into 
submission, even if he had been less imbued 
with a sense of duty to one whom he loved and 
reverenced so much. 

After the death of his uncle, he took the 
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management of his fortune into his own hands, 
and went abroad. It was then he began to 
realize how seriously he had committed himself. 
As time passed, his bondage grew more and more 
intolerable, till, at last, his sense of slavery 
became a perpetual torment to him. Yet he 
never wavered. After eight years of travel, he 
returned, knowing that Edith was now nearing 
her twentieth birthday, and that the time was 
at hand when he must make the long-dreaded 
sacrifice. As a man of honor, he could, he felt, 
do nothing else. 

He had written to his aunt, acquainting her 
of his intended return, and inclosing a brief 
note to Edith herself. 

“And you really mean to marry this girl?” 
said Mr. Challis, in a tone of surprise. “ To tie 
yourself to a woman whom you say you can 
never love—who is so different from your 
ideal—” 

Blondel interrupted him almost savagely. 

“ Of course I shall marry her. Have I not, 
in all these years, closed my heart to others? 
What else can I do, without breaking my 
promise ?” 

Challis leaned back among the cushions of the 
carriage:—they were driving from his house to 
his place of business—and blurted out: 

“ Don Quixote outdone I But what right have 
you to make yourself and the girl miserable for 
life ? There is one hope, however: she may 
have the good sense to reject you.” 

Blondel answered, angrily, “ Young ladies of 
this age are too practical to reject a million of 
dollars. She is human, you know—and a 
woman.” 

The carriage stopped in front of the banking 
house of Challis, Fennegill & Co., and the two 
men alighted. 

“ Now that I think of it,” said Mr. Challis, as 
he led the way to his private office, “ there is a 
letter here for you. It came two days ago. You 
can read it, while I take a glance at the mail.” 

Blondel took the letter. He was first struck 
by the beauty and elegance of the penmanship; 
then by the delicate perfume that exhaled from 
the paper; next, he suddenly became aware that 
lie was reading something of infinite importance 
to himself. He scarcely breathed again, till he 
had read it through. 
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“ Me. Blondel Stutvesant : $ 

Sir: —In answer to your letter of the 16th, i 
permit me to say that I cannot accept the distin- j 
guished honor you would confer on me. While j 
I appreciate your generous motives, and thank ! 
you for your many kindnesses to me in the past, 

I hope you will do me the justice to admit that I 
am not accountable for any rash promisos you 
may have made to your dying uncle. Excuse 
me, therefore, if I reserve for myself the right to 
marry whom I please, or remain single ; and per¬ 
haps I may as well add that Providence has re- ! 
cently provided me with a protector, who has 
the good taste not to take everything for granted. 

I will address this note, in care of your bankers, 
in New York, hoping you will receive it on jrour 
arrival in that city, so that there will be a thor¬ 
ough understanding between us when we meet— 
if, indeed, we meet at all. But, although I can¬ 
not help regarding your offer of marriage as very 
absurd, under the circumstances, I still ask to be 
remembered as yeur former friend, 

Edith.” 

Blondel drew a long breath of relief. Yet he 
was inconsistent enough to feel slightly piqued 
at the coolness with which his offer was rejected. 
He had been spoiled by flattery, and it was a new 
experience for him. 

lie passed the note to his friend, and said: 

“ Congratulate me; I am a free man. Rid of 
that bondage at last.” 

The banker took it, read it through hastily, 
said “ Humph !” and read it through again. 

“ You are a lucky dog, Blondel,” was his final 
verdict. “ I congratulate you most heartily. It 
has turned out just right, after all.” 

“ Don't you think I ought to rush home, at 
once, and thank her?” said Blondel. 

“ If you want to make an enemy of her for 
life— yes.” 

Blondel laughed. “On the whole,” he con¬ 
tinued, “ I think I’ll be in no hurry about going 
home. I am free to do as I please now, and you 
asked me this morning to go with you and your 
wife to Washington—” 

“Then yt>u will go, after all? Good! Lizzie 
will be delighted.” 

Just two weeks from that day, accordingly, he 
accompanied Mr. and Mrs. Challis to Washington. 
In the glitter and whirl of an unusually gay sea¬ 
son, Blondel soon forgot that such a person as 
Edith Ferrington ever existed. An incident soon 
occurred that would have made him forget her, 
even if it had been otherwise. 

“Lizzie tells me we are to meet the belle of 
Washington, this evening,” said Mr. Challis, one 
day. 


“ The belle of Washington ? That sounds suf¬ 
ficiently sensational,” returned Blondel. “Who 
is entitled to that distinction?” 

“ Miss Jean Bonnaire, daughter of Senator 
Bonnaire. They say she is uncommonly hand¬ 
some. By-the-bye, I know the senator.” 

“ Yet you seem never to have met his 
daughter?” 

“ No. This is her first season in Washington, 

I understand.” 

That evening, almost the first person Blondel 
was presented to was Jean Bonnaire. 

She teas a beauty; that was too palpable a fact 
to admit of denial; one of those beauties whom 
men worship and rave over—tall, proud and 
calm, with the darkest of eyes, the clearest of 
| complexions, the most distracting of smiles, and 
j the most charming vivacity of speech. A woman 
| with many natural graces, and the good sense to 
add no artificial ones ; living in an atmosphere of 
homage and adoration, yet comporting herself 
; with the most supreme calm, as if totally uncon- 
; scious of the attention she attracted. Her envia¬ 
ble self-possession on all occasions, might easily 
have persuaded some people that she was heart¬ 
less ; but Blondel Stuyvesant knew better; the 
moment he looked into her eyes, he knew that her 
wonderful beauty was only a fitting casket for 
the rare jewel it contained. 

He danced with her. Then they fell into con- 
| versation, and made the tour of the saloons, her 
| arm in his, her proud, perfect face at times lifted 
to catch his remarks, and again partly averted, 
revealing the finely cut, almost classic profile. 
From the very first moment, Blondel yielded 
himself up, a willing captive, to the witchery of 
her soft, sweet manner; her low, yet animated 

i voice; her luminous eyes; the brilliant charm of 
her conversation. He had never met just such 
a woman as Jean Bonnaire. He acknowledged to 
himself, before the evening was over, that he 
was more than half in love with her. 

It was only for a few minutes that he had her 
to himself. She did not seem disposed to favor 
him above other admirers. Only once again, 
during the evening, did he find an opportunity 
to speak with her, and then in the presence of a 
gay little group, where the conversation was 
necessarily general; but Senator Bonnaire, hav¬ 
ing found Mr. and Mrs. Challis, invited them to 
dine with himself and daughter, on the following 
Wednesday, and included Blondel in the invita¬ 
tion. 

Wednesday came, and at the appointed hour, 
Mr. and Mrs. Challis and Blondel drove out to 
the senator’s suburban residence. The dinner 
i was to be a quiet, informal affair, with only three 
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other guesta beside themselves, and these had 
already arrived when they entered. From the 
hall, Blondel caught sight of a pretty picture 
through the open parlor door. Miss Bonnaire 
was sitting on the piano-stool, her superb form set 
off to great advantage by a primrose-colored dress 
of exquisite fit, the heavy train lying in shim¬ 
mering billows on the carpet. Her face, slightly 
upturned, in smiling acknowledgment of some¬ 
thing that was being said to her by a young man 
who stood at the end of the piano, presented a con¬ 
tour so perfect, that it might have been some fine 
chiseling in marble, except for the rich coloring 
of cheek and lip, and the soft lustre of the eyes. 
There were other peojfle in the room, but Blondel 
scarcely saw them, even after he had followed 
Mr. and Mrs. Challis into the parlor, and been 
presented to an elderly lady with blue spectacles, 
and to her daughter and son. 

Then came the dinner, spiced with a good deal 
of wit and hilarity, in which the jovial senator 
was the leading spirit. After that, an hour or 
two in the drawing-room, filled up with music 
and lively chit-chat. Blondel stood beside Miss 
Bonnaire, and turned the music while she played 
pieces of his selection, and then, while the rest 
of the party were deep in some absorbing topic, 
these two fell into a side-conversation about 
operas and composers, which lasted till the man 
was in danger of losing his head, as well as his 
heart. A sheet of music, which Miss Bonnaire 
was rolling in her hands, almost slipped from her 
grasp, ancf in, making a quick movement to 
recover it, a yellow flower, which she wore in 
her hair, became disengaged, and fell to the floor. 

Blondel picked it up. 

“A primrose,” he said. “May I keep it, as 
a memento of this occasion?” 

There was the faintest suggestion of a curl to 
her rod lips, as she answered: 

“Yes—if you think the occasion worth 
remembering.” 

“I do; and I also think the flower worth 
possessing.” 

“ You are partial to primroses then?” 

“ I should be a person of unnatural tastes, if 
I were not partial to this particular one,” he 
said. 

But Miss Bonnaire rose, without a shade of 
confusion in her manner, and took the primrose 
from his hand. 

“ Since you like the flower, you ought to wear 
it in your buttonhole,” she said. “ Let me pin 
it in for you.” 

And she did so. nad any other woman dono 
the same thing, under similar circumstances, he 
would have pronounced it a coquette’s freak; 
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but there was nothing in the lady’s manner to 
suggest such a thought. Here he saw only a 
charming friendliness and frankness. While her 
white fingers were deftly adjusting the primrose 
in his buttonhole, he was vaguely wondering if 
she could feel the tumultuous beating of his 
heart, beneath. 

He met her often, after that; at evening balls, 

; and receptions; at public places of resort; and 
! many times at her father’s house, where he and 
the Challises were frequent visitors. He met her 
as often as possible, in fact, and his attentions to 
; her were so marked and significant as to become 
a subject for comment in the circle in which they 
both moved. But there was no surprise mani¬ 
fested in any quarter, forStuyvesant was one of the 
lions that winter, and he only showed a due regard 
for the eternal fitness of things, Mrs. Grundy said, 
by paying court to the belle of the season. 

Blondel made no attempt to deceive himself. 
He knew that he loved Miss Bonnaire, not as 
ordinary men love, but with a mad, passionate 
love, that meant life or death to him. Yet he 
was not particularly hopeftil. Not a scrap of 
encouragement was awarded him, in return for 
his constant devotion. He soon began to notice, 
moreover, something in Jean’s manner that 
puzzled him. It was not a coolness, perhaps, 
but a sort of constraint; and it only became 
apparent to him by contrast. He had opportuni¬ 
ties to see that she was more frank and 
unreserved in her conversation with certain 
: other gentlemen than she was with him. Fur¬ 
thermore, on two or three occasions, he caught 
her looking at him, with a strange, indescribable 
j expression on her face, that made him feel as if 
; he were accused of some mean act; but this 
; expression always vanished so quickly, on being 
discovered, that he was left half in doubt as to 
its really having existed. 

The less flattering his prospects, the more 
madly he loved her. Suspense grew intolerable 
\ at last, and he could not lose all hope. He 
resolved to put his fate to the touch, even if 
\ he lost. The winter had gone, like a dream of 
J enchantment; and Lent was close rft hand. It 
j was known that Jean Bonnaire intended to leave 
| Washington, soon after, to visit some friends in 
| the country, If ho was to speak, he must speak 
J at once. But the coveted opportunity did not 
present itself, until Miss Bonnaire’s last evening 
t in the city. A few of her most intimate friends 
| had received invitations to a five o’clock tea, at 
\ her father’s house, on that day. Before the 
\ party broke up, Blondel found an excuse to 
; lead her into the conservatory, and then and 
| there poured forth the story of his love. 
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“ Mr. Stuyvesant—No!” J 

These were the words, stern and cold, with 
which she heard his avowal. They stood looking 
at each other for a moment in silence. j 

“Have you no pity?” he said, at length, j 
“Will not time make a difference? I will wait j 
months—years—” 

“ It is in vain, Mr. Stuyvesant.” 

The full, lustrous eyes looked unwaveringly 
into his; there was no sign of tremor in the 
ripe, curving lips; but, rather, an expression 
of scorn. A touch of haughtiness came into his 
own manner as he saw this. 

“ I beg your pardon,” he said, with a bitter¬ 
ness he could not wholly suppress. “I have 
made a mistake.” 

“Yes, you have made a mistake,” she 
answered; “ a mistake that was not at all com¬ 
plimentary to me, and one that a gentleman could 
never have been guilty of.” Her indignation 
seemed to get the better of her, at this point, 
and her eyes fairly blazed as she went on, “ I 
do not understand what satisfaction it could have 
been to you, had you succeeded. Your conduct 
has been incomprehensible, from first to last. I 
hope you will yet be convinced that I am neither 
blind, nor utterly silly !” 

Blondel stared at her, in blank amazement. 

* For an instant, he was too disconcerted to speak. 
Then, a faltering protest was all he could utter. 

“ It is not clear to me how I insulted you,” 
ho managed to say. “ I have done nothing worse 
than love you. I couldn’t help that—nobody 
could help that.” 

Her gesture was half entreaty, half command. 

“Enough!” she cried. “Let this end. And 
since it was your choice to meet me as a stranger 
here, I see no reason why we. should not be 
strangers henceforward.” 

He was now more bewildered than ever. Ho 
began to see that there was & misunderstanding 
somewhere. 

“Listen to me!” he exclaimed. “I don’t 
known what you mean. Your words are so 
much Hebrew to me—” 

A hum of voices, a rustle of silks, a jingle of 
merry laughter and exclamatory phrases—and 
half-a-dozen ladies and gentlemen came into the 
conservatory, in search of Miss Bonnaire. 

So it ended. Blondel was sane enough to see 
that it was all up with him now. He got away 
from the group as quickly as possible, and ten 
minutes later was glad to escape from the house. 
But after the first sharp, cruel throb of agony, 
his pride rose supremo. He was not one to sue 
for unwilling favor. It should be as she wished; 
they would be strangers henceforward. Before 


he reachod his room, he had made up his mind 
to leave the city. 

“ I will take a day, or two, to leave cards, and 
then I will go home and see my aunt,” he said, 
“ as I ought to have done, long ago.” 

He went, two days after. He reached the 
pleasant village, where his aunt resided, about 
nine o’clock in the morning. He walked through 
the wide village streets, glancing absently about 
at scenes that seemed trying to make him forget 
the present and remember only his happy boy¬ 
hood—walked leisurely on, till he reached his 
destination—a plain, brick house in the suburbs. 

A strange domestic answered his ring. He 
gave his name, and entered. 

“ Mrs. Ferrington is upstairs,” said the girl. 
“ She is keeping her room, to-day: she has neur¬ 
algia in her face. If you will step into the par¬ 
lor, I will tell her you have Come.” 

She threw open the parlor door, and Blondel 
sauntered in. But the instant he crossed the 
threshold, he became aware that the room was 
already occupied. A woman rose hastily from a 
sofa, opposite—rose in a nervous, excited way, as 
if startled by his entrance; and—could he be¬ 
lieve his eyes?—he found himself face to face 
with Jean Bonnaire. 

The floor rocked and surged beneath his feet, 
nalf-a-dozen absurd fancies flashed like lightning 
through his brain; then the current changed, 
and his composure began to return. Mysterious 
as it seemed, this was no delusion. Miss Bon¬ 
naire stood before him, in the flesh. She had 
evidently been weeping. She was even now 
brushing the tears from her eyes, in a hasty, im¬ 
patient sort of way, and looking very much flus¬ 
tered and vexed. The sight of her distress al¬ 
most upset him again, but he caught at liis self- 
possession, and recovered his speech. 

“ I beg pardon. I did not mean to intrude,” 
he began, and hesitated a moment to make sure 
that.the voice he heard was his own. “ I had no 
idea that I should meet Miss Bonnaire here —” 

She stopped him with a gesture, and turned 
her face away. 

“Your aunt is upstairs,” she said, brokenly. 
“Go to her. She will tell you all. Please do 
not speak to me until you have seen her.” 

Blondel left the room, without another word, 
feeling as if he had been ejected by physical 
force. Out in the hall, he turned round two or 
three times, before he remembered what he 
wanted to do; and then he went blundering up 
the stairs, in a clumsy, insane fashion, as if the 
shock of this unexpected meeting had left him 
rather weak in the legs. 

He found his aunt. But at the end of fifteen 
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minutes, or so, ho came rushing down stairs, and 
entered the parlor again. 

44 Edith 1 Miss Bonnaire—Edith—Edith—can 
it be?” he ejaculated, scarcely realizing what he 
said, or how he said it. “ Yes, I see it all now— 
the resemblance—good heaven, what a blind idiot 
I have been I” 

Miss Bonnaire was still standing, in the middle 
of the room, very quietly now, with scarcely a 
trace of her recent emotion left. But there was 
a meekness and gentleness in her bearing, as if 
she had been unable to get back her usual dignity. 
She looked up at Blondel, inquiringly. 

“ Your aunt has told you all?” she said. 

44 She has told me what I was too blind to dis¬ 
cover for myself,” he replied. “ That Miss Bon¬ 
naire and little Edith Ferrington are one and the 
same person. I never suspected—I did not 
dream of such a thing. It seems almost impossi¬ 
ble, even now. I had not been told of your hap¬ 
piness—it is all news to me.” 

“I found my father quite accidentally,” said 
Miss Bonnaire, toying with her watch-chain. 
44 It occurred only two days before—before your 
letter arrived from England. It was in Philadel¬ 
phia, where Mrs. Ferrington and I had gone, for 
a day’s shopping. He was attracted, at first, by 
my close resemblance to my mother, and after¬ 
wards identified me by the initials on the baby- 
clotliing, and the peculiar locket I had worn at 
the time of my disappearance. It seems that my 
nurse, in order to revenge herself on my parents 
for some imaginary wrong, stole me away, and 
deserted me in the cars, where I was kindly 
taken charge of by Mr. Ferrington. So you sec,” 
with a faint smile, and a slight flushing of the 
cheeks, “I am Edith no longer.” 

44 No,” he replied, slowly; 44 you are not Edith 
now. I suppose it will all be clear to me some 
time, but now—” lie checked himself, and 
stood, drawing his gloves through his hand, seem¬ 
ing more than half ashamed of the dissatisfaction 
his voice expressed. 

Miss Bonnaire began to tremble slightly. 

44 There are some things I ought to explain,” 
she said, with rather a crestfallen air. 44 1 was 
rude to you, the other evening, when—when you 
—when we had the conversation in the conserva¬ 
tory, you know. I did not mean to be; it was 
all the result of a foolish mistake. I thought you 
knew.” 

44 You thought I knew what?” he asked, with 
a puzzled look. 

“That I was Edith. I supposed you had 
known it from the first, and was only feigning 
ignorance.” 

44 What I You believed that V* 


44 1 have no doubt it was very silly of me, but 
I could come to no other conclusion. It did not 
seem probable that you would go to "Washington 
before paying your aunt a visit, and I knew she 
would have told you all, had you seen her. I 
supposed you had seen her. Somehow I did not 
suspect anything else, till I arrived here last 
night, when I learned the truth from Mrs. 
Ferrington.” 

44 But what object could I have had in thus 
deceiving you ?” asked Blondel, reproachfully. 

She seemed more confused than ever, at this; 
but she answered, very humbly : 

44 1 thought it was the note—the one I wrote 
you in answer to yours. I might have worded 
it differently; I should have done so, too, if I 
had waited for my anger to cool; for then I 
should have been influenced by memories of the 
past. But the tone of your letter provoked me. 

11 don’t believe you know how it sounded. It 
| told me, in a brief, business-like way, that you 
; were coming home to marry me. You did not 
| seem to think it possible that I would object to 
j such an arrangement, or that any woman would 
; have the courage to decline an offer of marriage 
; from you.” 

At this point Blondel broke in, with a stam¬ 
mering protest; but she checked him in the 
midst of it. 

44 Even if my name and condition had not been 
changed,” she continued, “even if I had still 
been the dependent orphan, I should have 
answered you just as I did. Bpt I was sorry for 
it afterward, when I remembered how much I 
owed you; and I am doubly sorry now, since I see 
you in a different light. Your letter gave me the 
impression that you were vain and conceited, 
and I knew, if such were the case, my reply 
would make you very indignant. That is why it 
seemed to me that you followed me to Washing¬ 
ton for a bit of vengeance—to be courted and 
lionized before my eyes, that I might see what I 
had lost. And I was quite sure that you only 
proposed, at last, to satisfy yourself of the 
result of your campaign.” 

44 Edith—Miss Bonnaire—” 

44 Wait I If you are going to reproach me, I 
cannot listen, I have made my confession, and 
I ask your forgiveness. Is not that enough ?” 

44 1 do not wish to reproach you,” he exclaimed. 

44 But I want you to tell me one thing. Bo you 
mean to say that you would have given me a 
different answer to my question, the other night, 
if you had known the truth ?” 

She was evidently so unprepared for this 
inquiry, that she could only drop her eyes, and 
blush to the roots of her hair. But Blondel saw 
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enough to cause him to step hastily forward, and 
imprison both her hands. 

“Edith—Jean,” he began, stumbling in his 
eagerness, “must I tell you again that I love 
you? You have rejected me; but now—we 
know each other fully now—will you reject me? 
I can’t live without you, Jean?” 

“I have loved you all my life, Blondel,” she 


VERLOREN IS 

BT HELEN 

A little bird, one morning fair, 

Came thro’ the woodland winging; 

And sought my breast, as if his care 

And weary quest were ended there, 

And nought remained but singing. 

And, oh, that song! so wild, so sweet, 

Its passionate upspringiug! 

And thro’ the wistful cadence beat 

The pulse of Spring ; and with it fleet 
Full chimes of hope went ringing. 

And thro’ the gladdest, wildost strain, 

A plaintive pathos pleaded; 

Ah, mo! and pleaded all in vain. 

The tender stress, the yearning pain, 

Thrillod thro’ my heart unheeded. J 

I saw, afar, the golden tide 
Of sunlight break and quiver 

On towers that throned the city’s pride, 

And sent its guardian glances wide, 

Across the^gleaming river. 

I saw the gray smoke wreath and curl, 

And drift across tho morning; 

And leaden grow the river’s pearl, 

As from the distant din and w hirl. 

There came a voice of warning. 

And so I seut my bird away, 

I hushed the tender trilling; 


said, at last, looking up, frankly, “ ever since we 
were little Children. I never loved any one else, 
and I know now that I never can.” And she 
sank into his arms. 

They have been married a year, and Blondel 
has repeatedly assured Mr. Challis that he would 
not, for the world, be released from His Second 
Bondage. 

T VERLOREN. 

H ESBEET. 

What matter if ’twere hushed for aye? 

Were there not many a summer day. 

And many a soft breeze thrilling 

With notes as clear, as sweetly wed. 

As w’armly flushed and tender, 

In store for me? Ah, idly said! 

Tho song was dead, and with it sped 
The soiil of summer’s splendor. 

For Fate, who feigned to leave mo free, 

And followed evil-minded. 

In mockery had offered me, 

That sunny morn, Joy’s golden key, 

And led mo past it—blinded. 

And dreary years have rolled away; 

And ever dawn emerges 
From night's dark cavern blithe and gay, 

But round my head wait shadows gray; 

Tho songs I hear are dirges. 

I smile, and smiling looks are lies; 

And laughter turns to sighing. 

I dream of joy, and dreaming flics; 

And ever on my weary eyes 
A mist of tears is lying;* 

And on my heart, to pain, to bless 
"With sweet yet cruel power, 

Like dying love’s Inst, cold caress, 

Tho shadow' of the happiness 
That might have been my dower. 


NOT* LOST. 

BY MARY W. M’VICAR. 


Not lost, not lost, my bonnie baby boy, 

For every day thy winsome face I see, * 

Thy roguish smile, thy wistful, tender eyes, 

Plainly as when I held theo on my knee. 

Here in the home your prosonce ever blessed, 

To the sad, aching hearts that loved you most, 

Never through all the years time may unroll, 

Never can you be ever really, truly lost. 

Lost to our human sight and touch, ’tis true, 

But not to tender memory and love, 

Which pictures clearly overy day the ways 
In which you would have grown to speak and move. 

Vol. LXXVI.—19. 


Lost to tho arms that fain would fold you close, 
Lost to the eyes that yearn for you in vain, 

And yet, would we have missed tho joy yon gave, 
To have escaped this bitterness and pain ? 

If for a little time, tho gates of heaven 
Unclosed, we saw Its glory, and its light, 

In all the after darkness that might come. 

Wore we not richer lar for tho brief sight? 

The mem’ry of thy dear and sunny faco, 

When oft I lulled theo in my arms to sleep, 

Can ne’or be lost unto the heart they’ve blessed. 
Even though to still remember is to weep. 


L 
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Again the great oaken and iron-studded doors 
of the old castle were thrown open; a coffin, 
sheathed in crimson velvet and starred with 
golden nails, was reverently lifted from the great, 
gloomy catafalque in the centre of the keep, and 
carried through the Gothic entrance, under the 
same hatchment that had blazoned forth the ar¬ 
morial bearings of the Stamfords, with a grand 
artistic record, when the thirteenth earl of Colgate 
was carried through that door only a few short 
months before. It was a mournful sight—father 
and son following each other so closely that no 
tint had faded in those gorgeously wrought colors, 
and no film of dust had fallen on one coffin before 
another was ready to be placed by its side. A 
vast concourse had gathered to the funeral. Lords 
and gentlemen of the county, neighbors of high 
and low degree, tradespeople, artisans and ten¬ 
ants, gathered in the old keep, and thronged the 
front of the ancient building down to the stone 
bridge, from which a view of the distant church 
could be seen, standing, ivy-clad and alone, 
nearer to the sea. 

The procession formed, silently, and proceeded, 
in a slow, black current from the castle to the 
tomb. Belus, the new lord, of course preceded 
the rest as chief mourner, and no one in all that 
procession exhibited a face bearing in all its line¬ 
aments, deeper signs of grief. The look of care on 
his young face, the gloom in his eyes, won great 
sympathy from the people, though some of them 
had only been kept by the solemnity of the occa¬ 
sion from open murmurs against the heir; be¬ 
cause they had not been permitted to look upon 
the dead face of their lord. It is true the reason 
given for this was enough to satisfy the mag¬ 
nates present, but those poor fishermen and the 
tillers of the soil still retained a share of the old 
feudal homage that had so long existed between 
the nobleman and his retainers, and to them this 
decision was an encroachment on their rights. 
Never had a Lord of Trevylan been veiled from 
the sight of his people until then. 

But these mutterings of discontent were hushed, 
for a time, and the change that had come over the 
former boyish gaity of their new lord went far 
(302) 
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toward reconciling them to his action. When the 
solemnities of the funeral were over, they looked 
on his grave, handsome face and the heavy eyes 
that seemed as if they could never smile again, 
and softened their discontent into reverence for 
his sorrow. 

“After all,” they said, speaking in low voices 
to each other, though the tomb was closed, and 
the funeral train broken up. “ After all, he may 
have been right, so far as strangers went. The 
storm and the salt sea may have marred his face 
so that none of us would care to have them look 
upon it; but we, his own people—that is dif¬ 
ferent.” 

“ But if the coffin had been open for us, it 
must have been for all,” said another. “ For my 
part, I should like best to remember our master 
as he was, not as the storm left him.” 

Thus the trouble, so evident on the new lord’s 
face, won forgiveness for what had been, at first, 
a grave cause of offence with the majority of his 
people; but two or three, among whom was the 
new gamekeeper, held aloof and said nothing. 
They had seon a certain underglow of fire break 
through the gloom in the young lord’s eyes, when 
the heavy doors of the Vault were closed, and 
firmly locked, that gave cause for thought, and 
some earnest conversation in old Markham’s cot¬ 
tage, that night. 

When young Lord Colgate returned to the 
castle, the fact that the ceremony thus grandly 
accomplished, had made him master of that vast 
domain, failed to remove the cloud from his 
brow, or yield him the repose of grief that should 
follow the performance of a sacred duty. 

The fire that had kindled in his eyes, when 
the muffled cljpg of that iron door reached him, 
smouldered there yet. It was strange, but a sort 
of fascination seemed to lead him toward the 
ancient portion of the castle. lie passed the 
stone bridge, and stood there, while gazing at 
the hatchment over the Gothic entrance. Then 
he passed into the keep, and, finding that the 
new gamekeeper had preceded him, waved his 
hand, impatiently, toward the catafalque, and 
ordered that the thing should be taken down. 
The blackness of it mode one shudder, he said. 
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Up the staircase he went, hurriedly, as if those ' 
mosses of block velvet did indeed disturb him, i 
and passed into the library. 

There his mother was sitting, with the light 
of a stained glass window falling on her stately 
head and her black garments. She did not rise, 
when he entered; but turned her eyes upon 
him, with questioning anxiety. 

“Is it over?” she said. “Are those two 
lying side by side ?” 

Tiie young man did not answer, at first; but 
flung himself into the chair that had been his 
brother’s, then started up, and pushed it away. 

“ Why will you keep this thing here?” he said, ' 
walking toward the recess, and leaning against 
the wall. “ I hate the sight of it.” 

“ But the people are accustomed to it—they < 
will question any change. It is best so,” ! 
answered the lady, whose self-possession became i 
more positive as she remarked the want of it in \ 
her son. “ This was his especial room.” j 

Belus turned, suddenly. The idea seemed to \ 
startle him into fresh excitement. i 

“ Who knows what it may contain—a will, j 
perhaps. Why did you not think of this before ?” 

“ Had I not enough to think of?” she replied, l 
impatiently. ! 

“ But it must be done before morning,” he j 
answered. “ No one must enter the room, until i 
every paper has been examined. By to-morrow, j 
we may have the lawyers down upon us. That j 
which he inherited from his mother is unen- \ 
tailed.” s 

“ I know—I know !” j 

“ Rest assured there is a will.” j 

The lady was white as death, and trembled 
visibly. S 

“ And that may contain—” | 

“ Some bequest to that woman or her son. j 
Explaining things we can only guess at. \ 

Certainly nothing that will benefit us.” j 

Lady Colgate started to her feet. “ Let us go < 
to work at once,” she said. “Search this thing 
first.” 

The object she pointed out was a small Chinese 
coffer, curiously mounted. 

Belus took it from the table, and found that it 
was locked. 

“ Force it,” said the mother, in a sharp 
whisper; “force the lock.” 

A hard pressure on the delicate workmanship, 
followed by a faint crash. The lock had given 
way. A few papers were revealed, letters care¬ 
fully preserved, some antique gems of great 
value, a bunch of keys, and a large, folded 
parchment. 

“This first,” said the lady seizing upon the 


parchment, and tearing it open with her trem¬ 
bling fingers. “ It is—it is—” 

The parchment cracked in her hold, as she 
tried to read it—tried, but could not; for the 
print and writing ran together, and formed 
fantastic dashes and waves before her eyes, from 
which no meaning could be disentangled. 

“ Give it to me,” said the young man, snatch¬ 
ing the parchment from her hand. “ This is no 
time for what you women call emotion. It is 
what we seek. The will, and something more— 
all the facts written out—a kind of—of—biog¬ 
raphy, and this—” 

The last words were uttered in a hissing sound 
quite indescribable; but the deadly whiteness of 
that young face, the gleam in those eyes, and 
the tremor that shook him from head to foot, 
frightened the woman. 

“In the name of heaven, what is it?” she 
cried out, unconscious that words and emotions, 
so coupled, were almost blasphemy. 

“ What is it I” answered the son, holding the 
paper close to her eyes, with a laugh that seemed 
like a curse. “ Only a marriage certificate that 
makes beggars of us both. It was my Lady 
Colgate you drove from the castle. That woman, 
Huldah Winters, only wanted to look on her 
husband.” 

“ Belus—Belus, this is the joke of a madman.” 

“ It is a joke that will make Keath Winters 
master of Trevylan, and the woman you hate so 
mistress of the castle.” 

“ Mistress of the castle ? That woman—Belus, 
Belus, do you wish to drive me mad?” 

“ No; I have some hope that the danger we 
are in may inspire you with a little courage, for 
I tell you it is needed.” 

“ Courage 1 I have courage for anything that 
will keep that wretched woman from my pres¬ 
ence.” 

“ Then there must be no faltering, no looking 
back.” 

“ I will not falter. But what can be done?” 

“ Nothing—unless—” 

“ Unless—well?” 

“ Unless more evidence of his guilt can be laid 
before the jury—evidence so positive that the 
woman will never dare to bring him back, or urge 
his claim—or if he does come—” 

“Well?” 

“ It will be to his death,” answered Belus, who 
understood the motion of her white lips, “or it 
will be mine.” 

The woman shrunk down among her mourning 
garments, shuddering. 

“ And we have come to this?” she moaned. 

“ I wished to spare him—I tried to spare him,” 
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answered the young man, with a show of passion- } and poured its radiance through the diamond 
ate feeling, “ but that accursed paper is his death panes of the window, flooding them with a rain 
warrant or mine! It. is a matter of life or death of broken colors, where they stood, mute and 
between us. She will fight like a tiger for her still, with the red flames leaping between them, 
cub—will you?” Then Belus shook the black flakes from his 

The poor woman who had been wildly gazing hand, with a low and chilly laugh, 

upon him, rose up in the block cloud of her “ So much for the will,” he said, “ now for the 

mourning. : other thing.” 

“ Tell me what is wanted, and I will prove it A slip of paper was in his hand now, partly 
to you,” she said. printed, partly in manuscript. He dipped a 

“ Coolness, courage, all the powers of your corner of it down into the flame, and that, too, 
mind and body—these will be wanted,” was the ■ shriveled into black dust, and mingled with the 
reply. “ No spasms of excitement; no shrinking ; parchment, which was ashes now. Then all at 
from any demand that may be made upon you.” : once the splendor of the light went out, as if the 
* * Do I seem like shrinking?” she said, almost sunset had exhausted its last sheaf of golden 
fiercely. “ Is not the stake large enough—the : arrows on the oastle tower, and retreated behind 
peril at hand ? Will this low-born woman do the hills, leaving those two in a haze of dusky 
more for her son than I can ? Tell me—where crimson, from which their faces shone out like 
am I to begin ?” marble sculptured by a fiend. 

” Here,” answered the young man, encouraged : A moment of dead silence, then Bolus opened 
by her energy. “ Here,” he repeated, looking ; the casement, and, taking the bowl between his 
around in nervous haste. “ Have matches ready ; hands, poured its contents on the wind. 

—that bronze and gold thing—he kept them “ Who will may gather the ashes,” ho said, 

there. Light the taper, and bring it this way.” “ They can do us no harm. But let us make sure 
Lady Colgate arose, staggered to the table, and that there is nothing left. Every scrap of paper 
taking the small vase lie had pointed out in one \ must be searched before daybreak, to-morrow, 
hand, and the taper in the other, followed him \ That bunch of kcy 9 —where are they?” 
into the recess of a window that looked to the j Lady Colgate had become more composed now. 
west, where a tripod that supported a great bowl, She went to the rifled coffer, and got the keys, 
enriched with Chinese enamel, inside and out, s Several antique cabinets were in the room, innr- 
was standing. Over this Belus held the parch- J yds of carved ebony and oak; some enriched 
ment, when his mother came up. Setting the j with precious stones, others veined with ivory 
taper in the bowl she attempted to strike a match j or coral. The grating of the keys, the rustling 
against the vase; but her hand shook, and only j of papers, the clink of rare old coins, and long- 
brought forth a faint, blue flame, that died < buried gems, sounded faintly in that vast room 
instantly. jail night long; more parchments were burned 

“What, shaking yet?” exclaimed the young j and scattered to the wind. Letter after letter 
man, snatching half-a-dozen matches, and dash- v followed, till that priceless Eastern bowl brimmed 
ing them all at once against the vase. “This is over with black ashes again and again. The 
your courage, is it? Give the things to me.” moaning light found those two persons wearied 
While he was speaking, a dart of fire flashed and pale from the evil task they hod performed; 
up from his hand, seized upon the parchment, but there was little evidence of this work. Ench 
and devoured it, inch by inch, till the edge was cabinet bad been closed, with its contents care- 
fringed with blue flames. Then it curled up- fully arranged, and when those two found the 
waids, and spread, like lightning, over the whole < gray of the morning stealing over them, no sign 
sheet, that wreathed and crackled like a tortured j had been left in the spacious room of the pillage 
thing, iu his steady hand,.until it fell into the [they had burned, or the knowledge they had 
bowl, a handful of curling film and black flakes, gained; but the awful experience of that night 
through which sparks rose like stars, and arrows had driven the blood from their faces, and turned 
of fresh flame shot upward as the tongues of all that was left in their hearts to bitterness, 
serpents. “We have done all,” said the lady, casting ft 

In this dim light the mother and son stood haggard look around; “ every desk, every cabinet 
gazing down into the bowl—for they dared not lias been explored. Now we may venture on an 
look on each other—until a sudden illumination hour of rest.” 

broke over them and they were fully revealed in !■ “ If he is permitted to escape, nothing has been 

the consummation of their crime; for just then done,” answered the young man. 

the sunset broke over that angle of the tower, “Would not it be better so?” questioned the 
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woman, who could not look back or go forward 
without shuddering. “ He may never be heard 
of again.” 

“ What then—is not the woman here; and will 
she not search him out wherever he is ? I know 
her well. She will claim nothing for herself, but 
fight like a tiger for him. After all, it is but re¬ 
moving one more!” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

It was nightfall in the church-yard. The 
fires of sunset had died out of the dusky Cyprus 
trees, and all the holy ground given up to the 
dead lay in shadow—deep and black, in some 
places, but gloomy everywhere. Just then, a little 
boy came stealing through the stillness, carrying 
a basket on his arm, and a sheaf of wild flowers 
in his hand. 

Evidently the little fellow had but one object; 
for he went directly to a newly-turfed grave, on 
which a bush, heavy with red roses, was drooping, 
and kneeling by it, began to scatter his flowers 
over it, murmuring softly, as he worked. 

“ There are bluebells from the south woods,” 
he said, “ and primroses from the hedge, where 
you loved to pull them, and soft, young ferns, 
folded in rings as they came from the ground. 
They have roots, and will grow. You can feel 
the leaves uncurl, when the dew falls on ’em, and 
will know it was little Tim as brought ’em here. 
There now, the roots are in the ground. I got a 
tuft of grass from the rock where you sat, that 
night, but flung it away. You didn’t want that 
—did you ? If we could only stop thinking of 
that; but I can’t. I never, never can. Do you 
dream about it in your sleep down, there, I 
wonder? I never stop dreaming everything over 
and over; but I do not talk. I keep my word, 
and go away into the woods, when something 
that I won’t speak rises into my throat, and 
seems to choke me.” 

Thus the boy muttered out the strange, hidden 
thoughts that oppressed him, night and day. It 
was a relief to come there, with his pretty 
sylvan spoils, and scatter that girl’s grave with 
them; for he still had faith in her sympathy, 
and believed that she knew of his coming and 
going in and out of the graveyard—that she was 
glad when his footsteps stirred the grass, and 
lonesome when he went away. 

All that afternoon he had been in the woods, 
and in the cool fern hollows; but never once 
upon the rocks. Since that day when he left 
his basket, and fled from them in wild terror, 
the boy had never once been in his old sea 
haunts. The very sound of the waves, at a dis¬ 
tance, made him tremble. Still he was always 


afoot—always wandering off alone, talking to 
the wild flowers, as he plucked them; but terri¬ 
fied if a rabbit scuttled by him, suddenly, or a 
partridge rose, with a whirr, from the brush ; for 
it seemed to him as if these innocent creatures 
were carrying off his secret. 

All day long—all day long—the boy had been 
abroad in the woods, haunted with thoughts that 
might have bowed down the spirit of a strong 
man. So it happened that he was tired almost 
to faintness, when his footsteps turned to the 
graveyard, and his tiny hands fluttered over the 
turf, in vague lovingness, scattering the flowers 
at random, till their sweetness filled the atmos¬ 
phere all around, and lulled his tired senses 
into gentle harmony with the place. Gradually 
he drooped, and bent forward upon his knees, 
and they yielded to his weight until he lay prone 
upon the grave, and fell asleep, tfith his cheek 
upon the flowers, and, as he slept, the soft dews 
of heaven fell upon them both. 

All at once, a shiver ran through the lad’s 
delicate frame, such as stirs the grass, when a 
serpent creeps under it; a look pf pain came 
across the gentle face, as if some keen sense had 
partially awaked, while all the rest of him slept. 

What was it that troubled the gentle boy in 
his sleep? Only a footstep, almost silenced by 
the long grass of the graveyard. The rapid, 
swift tread of a man who could not tire himself 
out with walking, the spirit within him was so 
tortured with anxiety. 

Why Belus Stamford should have sought that 
place no human being could tell, save that the 
same spirit had urged him out upon the cliff, 
though the very sight of the sea was hateful to 
him, and from thence, along the desolation of the 
old avenue, close under the blasted tree, and the 
deep pool, whose green waters lapped the bank 
at his feet, and sickened him, while he had no 
power to turn from it, until a frenzy of madness 
came on, and drove him along the shore road, 
down to the graveyard. 

The man had not wanted to go there, or come 
within hearing of the sea again. But he was 
; driven on and on, till the shadow of the old 
church enveloped him—on and on, beneath the 
Cyprus trees, until his foot struck against the 
grave of Delia Fitch, where the gentle boy was 
sleeping. 

An exclamation, that was like a cry of pain, 
broke from him, and he turned as if to flee; but 
a murmur from the child, disturbed, but not 
aroused, from his dream, arrested him. 

“Yes,” the lad was saying, “I saw it from 
the rocks. They were far out, but my eyes sec 
; a great way, and I saw him leap on the good 
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lord, as hounds leap when the fox is down. Oh l 
how the master did fight for his life; but he 
was flung over—he began to swim—he held to 
the boat—oil—oh !” 

Belus Stamford stood under those solemn old 
trees, rooted to the ground. The very hair upon 
his head rose slowly, as the first wave of terror 
swept over him. Then his eyes kindled, and 
shone like fire in the dusk, his hand clenched 
itself, and he lifted one foot to stamp the boy to 
death, as if he had been a viper. But little 
Tim spoke again. 

41 Don’t be afraid. You can sleep here. I did 
promise. I never will tell his namqp—never, 
never.” 

The uplifted foot that was ready to crush that 
gentle sleeper into the earth fell harmlessly ; a 
deep breath, that was almost a sob, broke from 
the man, who sallied back’ a few paces, and 
leaning against a tree, strove to conquer tho 
trembling of his limbs, and gather his thoughts 
from the shock that had thrown them into chaos. 

Still the boy muttered, and the man listened. 
Again that •promise was repeated—again frag¬ 
ments of that awful scene came from those 
innocent lips. 

Bolus had command of his intellect now. It 
had yielded to the first shock, but was ready to 
seize upon every word that the child uttered. 
AVliat if a new means of safety could be wrung 
out of the very danger that threatened him? 
The distance was great, no human eyes could 
have distinguished the features.of one man from 
another. There was no doubt that the boy had 
witnessed the deed, so clearly described in his 
dreams ; but might not this fact result in evidence 
against another, the lack of which was involving 
him in new peril. These thoughts flashed like 
poisoned arrows through a mind driven to the 
verge of madness by discoveries made in the 
library, on the night of the funeral. Before 
this, a great dread that the late earl might atone 
for past wrongs to Huhlah, by a late marriage, 
and thus displace Lady Colgate, had urged the 
mother and son into a labyrinth of evil, which 
now threatened them with ruin. Led to half 
conjectures by the report of broken conversations, 
conveyed by that poor girl, Delia, they had 
honestly believed that Kcatli Winters was the 
natural son of Lord Colgate, and would be 
placed, so far as circumstances made possible, in 
the place of the direct heir. 

Thus the worst passions of a haughty woman 
and an unprincipled man were aroused, and a 
great crime perpetrated—a crime that must now 
be repeated in some form, before the real heir of 
Trcvylan could be in a position to enforce his 


rights. Keath Winters was already more than 
suspected of that crime, but where was the 
evidence that would fasten it upon him entirely? 
Was it to be found in the mutteriugs of that 
sleeping boy ? 

Belus Stamford asked this question of himself, 
again and again, as he prowled up and down 
among the graves, threading the moss-grown 
stones unconsciously—for he was so absorbed, 
that they had no significance to him—and plotted, 
with all the craft of his mind, the means by 
which ruin could be brought on an innocent 
man. At last, some fixed purpose grew out of 
his thoughts. He went to the spot where little 
Tim was lying, and touched him, gently. 

The boy moved, and made a struggle to get up. 

Belus saw the frightened look that widened 
his gray eyes, and made haste to soothe him. 

44 It is damp here, my poor boy,” he said, with 
a soft voice of warning. “This dew is almost 
as bad as rain. Your hair is wet with it.” 

The boy sat upon tho turf, looking wildly on 
the face that bent so kindly over him; but he 
did not attempt to speak. 

“You are not quite awake yet,” said Belus, 
touching the boy’s head, with a faint caress, 
“ and this is a long way from home.” 

44 It is her home,” whispered the lad, looking 
down upon Delia’s grave. “ So lonesome, so 
dark, and she cannot get away.” 

44 But the night, air does not hurt her. She 
cannot feel it.” 

Belus said this with difficulty; for a strange 
lmsky sensation paralyzed his throat, and during 
half a minute, speech was impossible to him. 

44 1 don’t know,” answered the boy, in his 
sweet, sad voice. 44 She seemed to stir.” 

Belus started, and bis face grew ashen pale, in 
the moonlight, which was just struggling through 
the trees. Tim’s head drooped to his bosom, and 
he sat with one hand pressed down upon ibe 
grave, seeming to listen. In this way, these two 
strongly-opposed beings remained, motionless as 
the stones around them. The boy’s heart was 
beating fast. The nmn strove against the shock 
of his innocently uttered words. 

Did the poor girl, lying there, really feel the tread 

of her murderer’s feet? The thought thrilled him 
with terrible awe. Directly, a faint, mocking 
smile broke through the pallor of his face. 

IVas he a coward to be startled by such folly ? 
No—no! 

44 This is a fancy, little Tim. Tim dead can¬ 
not stir. It was the flowers, under your hand, 
that moved.” 

The boy lifted Lis fyee, with a look of grave 
intelligence. 
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“ No, it wasn’t that,” he said. “ She knows, 
and she is afraid.” 

“ Afraid of me, little Tim ?” 

Tim looked at him, wistfully; but did not 
speak. 

Then Belus began to work out an idea of cool 
craft, born of his deliberation among the graves. 
In order to act safely, he must read all that was 
in the boy’s mind. 

“ If it is so,” he said, in a quiet, dreamy way, 

“ perhaps she thinks a little fellow of your age 
might talk to some one, and do harp.” 

The boy lifted his gray eyes to the moonlight, 
and the tempter saw that they were tilling with 
tears. 

“She knew I wouldn’t,” he said, grieved by 
the thought. | 

“ Of course, she knew that you would only ! 
talk to her best friends, as your are doing now, j 
little Tim. But they know all about it. Our 
people keep nothing from the master, you know.” 

“ The master! Oh! but he is dead. 1 know 
that, I know that!” 

“ And she knew it,” said Belus, still speaking 
with subdued gentleness. 

The lad lifted his eyes, suddenly. 

“ Did she tell you?” 

“ I know it all; how you both were on the 
rocks, and saw the boat go out.” 

The large eyes widened larger, and he held 
his breath, as Belus went on: 

“ Out of the cove—so near the rocks, that you 
oould almost see their faces; but not quite.” 

Tim answered with a slow shake of the head. 

“ Then out to sea, clear away, softly as a gull 
floats. All at once—” 

“Oli^don’t, don’t!” Tim cried out, flinging 
up his arms. “She saw it, and it killed her.” 

“ And you saw it nearer, being half-way down 
the rocks. I know that, too—but do not cry— 
do not tremble so. How could you help it, poor 
boy?” 

“I couldn’t help it. There wasn’t another 
boat on the water, and I kept looking at that, 
because the master was in it, and that other one 
she was always watching for.” 

“And you saw everything, while pretty Delia 
was looking out from above. Who could blame 
you?” 

When Bolus said “you saw everything,” the 
little fellow threw himself down by the grave, 
and, covering his face with both hands, sobbed 
out: 

“ I did not tell it. ne knows—he knows— 
but 1 never said a word.” 

“ But now,” questioned Belus, bending over 
him. “ Now, when she knows that you have 


kept your promise, it will please her, if you tell 
me one thiug, because every one at the castle 
was kind to her, and I most of all.” 

“I know that. Only she didn’t love nobody 
so much as she loved him,” answered the lad, 
without lifting his head from the turf. 

“ But I am hit friend. She knew that,” said 
■ Belus, softly. 

The boy half rose from the ground, and looked 
wistfully into his tempter’s face. 

“ Yes, you was ales a-going out together. I 
used to see you.” 

“ But you did not see me then ?” said Belus, so 
earncs^y, that the face bending over the lad was 
white as marble. Even the lips, so ready to curve 
and sneer, were void of color. Until the answer 
came, no breath or sound passed through them. 

| “ No, no. It was ouly him.” 

“ Then you saw his face clearly ?” 

“No, I didn’t; but I saw hers, and I could 
ales tell if he was in the boat by the look in her 
eyes. She seemed to be longing for something.” 

“ And she had that look, when you saw her 
watching the boat?” 

“ She ales looked so, when he was in it.” 

“ And you are sure that Keath. Winters was in 
it then?” said Belus, in a careless, even tone 
of conversation well calculated to throw the 
little fellow off his guard. Of course, you are.” 

Tim started, as that name was mentioned. A 
; strange look of determination came into his 
childish face, and his lips were firmly closed. 

“Please, youpg master, I ought to be geing 
home,” he said, lifting himself from the ground. 

The young man’s face clouded darkly, and, for 
a moment, he seemed to lose patience; but other 
thoughts came to reassure him, and all his 
caressing softness of manner returned. 

“What does it matter?” he reflected; “the 
mere name is of no importance. That which he 
has said is enough.” 

As these thoughts passed through his mind, a 
great sense of relief fell upon the man, and his 
eyes dwelt upon the sweet, sad face of the boy, 
with intense interest; for it seemed mwclous to 
him that a creature so gentle and insignificant 
should have the power to lift him out of the 
great peril that had caused even his iron nerves 
to tremble. Had an angel from heaven been 
sent down to aid in his double crime, it could not 
have astonished him more. 

“ Come, now,” he said, addressing the boy. 
“ It iB growing dark, and the old grandfather will 
be wondering about you.” 

Tim looked up in his face, anxiously. 

“ But you’ll not tell of finding me here, young 
master?” he said, piteously. 
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“Have no fear of that,” was the caressing 
answer. “ Markham is a cross-cut old fellow, 
and might deal hardly with you. Just keep 
still about it yourself, and he need never know.” 

This wonderful friendliness in the young lord 
reassured Tim, who was quite unconscious of the 
craft that seized upon his fears, and thus, without 
seeming purpose, enforced silence on him regard¬ 
ing this strange re-encounter in tho graveyard. 

“ Go home now,” said Belus, who began to 
feel this close vicinity to the grave of his victim 
horridly oppressive, “ and it will never be known 
that I found you here.” 

“Yes, I’ll go. Thank you kindly, young 
master. I’ll run all the way.” 

The young man stood beneath one of the yew 
trees, until the slight figure of the boy flitted 
through the graveyard into the gathering dusk, 
then he turned, with an exclamation that would 
have been thanksgiving in a good man, but was 
a burst of triumph, and left the place. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

Among all the persons who mourned the death 
of Lord Colgate, there was not one, if we except 
the woman at the cove, who suffered more than 
Stella Winchester; for, to her, he was almost a 
father—certainly the dearest friend she had ever 
known. 

This young lady had not been summoned to 
the inquest, and was only made acquainted with 
the proceedings, in a fragmentary way, by the 
countess, who was so painfully absorbed, that no 
clear impression of the case could be given to 
the anxious girl. She only knew that the body 
of the earl had been recognized, and that Kcath 
Winters was not present at the inquest or funeral. 

Thus left alone, in her anxiety, the fair young 
creature gave herself up to loneliness and grief. 
Why was it that Keath had never appeared at 
the castle, or taken any step to soften or share 
the grief that oppressed her? Why was ho 
absent from the funeral of a man who had been 
his best friend and most generous benefactor ? 

Stella was quite unconscious of the suspicion 
that had been cast on her lover, and would have 
turned from the idea, with contempt, had it been 
presented to her; for, at the very time the boat 
that bore Lord Colgate out to sea was passing 
from the cove, Iveath Winters was walking by 
her side, in Trevylnn Park, and telling her of the 
encouragement Lord Colgate had given to his 
suit, with such joyous enthusiasm, that the very 
remembrance of it thrilled her to the heart. 

But why did he keep away so long? Was it 
that he was doubtful of a cordial reception at 


the castle, now that Lord Colgate was dead, or 
had sorrow completely broken him down? 

These doubts fell upon the poor girl, cruelly, as 
day after day went by, each one full of gloom, 
without bringing her a word of news from one 
whose sympathy was all the world to her. 
Perhaps he was ill, or he might be too miserable 
for general company. If he suffered as she did, 
this loneliness must be intolerable. 

This idea drew the poor girl out of the solitude 
of the house into the open air of the park ; for, 
all at once, % great longing had seized upon her, 
and that intuition, which is more subtle than 
reason, led her on and on, until she stood on the 
cliff where we first saw Lady Colgate, with her 
back to the ocean, surveying the broad undula¬ 
tions of country that Beemed to have passed from 
her dominion forever. 

Stella paused on this very Bpot, looking wistflilly 
on the same landscape—but without seeing it; for 
she was searching lanji and sea for one object 
only—the man whom she loved and expected. 

Before her, floating easily on the distant waters, 
lay a fleet of white-sailed fishing boats, on which 
the sun was shining through the vague, silvery 
haze. 

“ He may be there,” she thought, with a sigh. 
“In no place along the coast have I seen a human 
being; but he must come, from the water or the 
land; he is sure to come—no, not from the 
water,” she added, thinking of Lord Colgate, 
with a pang of grief that made her loathe the 
beautiful expanse. “ Nothing but the poor fish¬ 
ermen are there, for men must work and women 
must weep, here and all over the world. These 
men of the cove have their living to get, and have 
gone mournfblly out to their toil at daybreak, as 
usual, though the best master that ever lived has 
perished in the waters that wash their keels.” 

Weary, and with the secret hope that had in¬ 
spired her gone, the girl sat down on a fragment 
of rock, and allowed thoughts like these to creep 
over her. The loneliness of the place, the 010 * 
notonous wash of the sea, added to the melancholy 
that depressed her. The shadows were length¬ 
ening among the trees, and soft crimson, blue and 
gold fused in a soft, opeline haze on the waters, 
but she could* only see the beautiful changes 
through her tears ; to her they only seemed like 
a treacherous veil between her and the dead. 

As she sat thus, heavy-hearted and unutterably 
sad, the sound of footsteps along the sea-road in¬ 
spired her with sudden life. She lifted her head, * 
and shook the tears from her eyes. 

Yes, her inner consciousness spoke truly. It 
was Keath Winters, coming up the broken road 
that led by the old church, and back of the cliff 
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When the young man saw her drooping figure 
defined against the sky, his heart gave a great 
bound, and fell back again, wit h an aching recoil 
that seemed to load his bosom down with lead. 

How could he bring his hopeless love to that 
fair young creature ? How approach her without 
dread and inexpressible humiliation ? 

An impulse of retreat came upon him. He* 
turned his back to the ocean, and looked along 
the line of the coast, hesitating. But this weak¬ 
ness could not last long in a nature brave and 
resolute like his. * No matter how fierce the 
struggle might be within him, the grander ele¬ 
ments of his character were sure to come upper¬ 
most. Turning again, he saw that Stella had 
arisen and was coming toward him, with beaming 
love in her eyes, and both hands extended. 

Keath met her hurriedly, as brave men under¬ 
take a task ftill of certain agony. His feet stum¬ 
bled against the loose stones in his path, his 
clothes were dusty and travel-soiled. The smile 
upon his lips was more mournful than tears. 

Her smile was bright with a thousand wel¬ 
comes ; she realized nothing, just then, but the 
great joy of his presence. 

“Oh, you have come—you have come,” she 
said, while her outstretched hands quivered with 
delight, like birds that could not fly fast enough. 

He took those white hands in his, and held 
them close, but did not attempt to kiss them as 
he might have done, without reproof. 

She notioed the omission, and saw, by the 
gloom in his eyes, that something more powerful 
than mere grief was torturing him. 

44 I expected you. Every day I have waited— 
but you did not come,” she said, rebuking him 
with her lips, but there was exquisite welcome 
in the sweetness of her voice. 

44 I could not come to harrass you with my ; 
troubles. Oh, Stella, I am not a coward, but the i 
thought of adding to your pain has almost made 
one of me.” 

44 Such words as these do give me pain,” an¬ 
swered the girl. “I cannot understand.” 

“ But you must understand that which is kill¬ 
ing me. Oh, Stella, when my benefactor died, 
you and I were separated forever!” 

“ Separated! You and I—no-^-no ; a thousand 
deaths could not part us. It was he who sanc¬ 
tioned our love.” 

44 But he is dead.” 

44 I know—I know.” 

“ And you are left under the guardianship of a 
bitter enemy to me and mine.” 

A proud smile swept Stella’s face. 

44 The law has made Lady Colgate my guardian 
and may givo her some kind of power over me. 


But it never can reach the heart or break the 
faith I have plighted to you. Nothing but on 
i impossible thing can do that.” 

44 Nothing but an impossible thing! Oh, Stella, 
since these few miserable days, so many things 
that seemed impossible have come to pass.” 

44 1 know, I know; but it is more than impos- 
; sible that you should ever be guilty of meanness 
or real wrong.” 

44 But what if I seem guilty of such things— 
what if all the world believes it of me?” 

44 1 never should,” answered Stella, with a 
smile that flashed like sunshine across the sad¬ 
ness of her face, and was, for one moment, re- 

I fleeted in that of her lover. 

44 That is all I ask, Stella. Let what will come, 
I shall not be quite unhappy knowing that you 
have foith in me.” 

44 Keath, Keath, what is the meaning of this ? 
You speak as if some new trouble were threaten- 
»ing us!” 

| 44 Is not separation enough?” questioned the 

youth, in a voice that shook with passionate 
sorrow. 

44 But there is something more,” said Stella. 

44 Only this. I have been away in London. 
Trevylan is no longer a place for me. Only yes¬ 
terday I took passage for the New World.” 

A cry broke from the girl. She threw out her 
arms, and wound them around his neck. 

44 No—-no—no. Why should you think of this ? 
You are not changed because our best friend is 
dead. I am not changed.” 

44 1 know, I know; but all hope for me died 
with him. Here I am nothing—worse than noth¬ 
ing ; but out yonder in a country where manly 
effort oan win a full reward, I may yet win a 
place for myself, and a home for the dear old 
man and my mother.” 

44 And for this you give me up?” said Stella, 
drawing back. A flash of pride quenched the 
tears in her eyes, and her proud mouth quivered. 

44 Not for this alone; oh, Stella, in a little 
time you will hear people speak of me as an un¬ 
grateful young fellow, who, with culpable weak¬ 
ness, or cowardly regard for his own safety, al¬ 
lowed the best man that ever lived—the benefac¬ 
tor of his life—to perish before his eyes.” 

44 But how can they think that? It is impos¬ 
sible I You were with me all the time,” said the 
girl, eagerly. 

44 But no one else must even know that. I 
have taken this burden on myself. It must never 
rest on a Stamford. That would have broken 
his heart.” 

The girl stood motionless before him. The 
meaning in his words took away her breath. 
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Then a beautiful light came into her eyes, and 
they filled with tears. 

“Yes, go,” she said; “that much we can do 
for him. You and I—for you shall not go alone.” 

Keath took both her clasped hands in his, and 
kissed them over and over again. 

44 My noble girl—my own Stella—this can 
never, never be.” 

“ But it shall be! I will not be left behind. 
Already Lord Colgate has given us his blessing.” 

“Ah, if I only dared—if I only could, that 
new world would be paradise,” said Keath; 
“but, with these people, that would be adding 
treachery to cowardice.” 

44 Still we should be together.” 

“ But how ?—in poverty, perhaps.” 

“ But I have wealth.” 

“ Ah, there it is! ^ Do not tempt me, girl, or I 
shall indeed be the coward they will think me.” 

Stella drew away from him, disappointed and 
woeful. Tears stood in her eyes, heavily as rain. 
She was very proud, and fall of womanly sensi¬ 
bility. IIow could she urge the subject farther? 

Keath saw this, and his heart swelled with 
sympathy. 

“ It may not be forever,” he said. “ God will 
prosper me, perhaps. We are both young. Let 
me earn the right to love you. Then I will come 
back, and claim you in spite of everything.” 

Stella reached out her hand, smiling through 
the tears, that began to shine in her eyes; for 
she was young, and hope springs swiftly into a 
heart ardent as hers. 

“ In two years I shall be of age. Come then.” 

4 And you will love me then, as now ?” 

4 How could I help it?” 

These words weao uttered on the young man’s 
bosom, and gathered with kisses from her lips— 
long, lingering kisses, to which the pathos of a 
long farewell gave a touch of pain. 

Thus the two parted, sorrowfully enough, but 
quite unconscious of the greater trouble that was 
soon to overwhelm them. Keath Winters pur¬ 
sued his way across the road, and along the 
rocks, toward the cove, where he was sadly 
conscious that another farewell awaited him. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

Stella left the cliff, and made her way into the 
park, weary with emotion, and feeling as if the 
next two years would be an eternity to her. 
Still her own generous devotion to the late earl 
gave a sort of exultation to her sorrow. It was 
something to know that Keath Winters, her lover 
and his, almost, son, was ready to save the honor 
of a great name by his own self-sacrifice. 


The girl was hardly conscious of the way she 
took; but kept along the most secluded paths, 
till she came to the little stone bridge, on the 
ancient side of the castle. Then she saw some 
signs of commotion that surprised her. The 
great oaken doors of the keep stood open, and a 
few people were moving about within, while 
others lingered on the banks of the little stream, 
talking constantly, but in low voices, os if some 
exciting news had just reached them. 

When Stella saw this, she conjectured that it 
was the day to which the inquest had been 
adjourned—a mere ceremony, as most people had 
believed it; but the thought made her heart beat 
with strange apprehension. 

44 Why are so many people gathered here?” 
she asked of old Markham, who was leading a 
little boy across the bridge. 

44 Ah I my lady, it’s the inkest o’er again, or 
summat of that kind. They’ve sent for the lad, 
here, and I’m taking him afore the magistrates.” 

44 Oh I miss, oh! my lady, ask grandfather to 
let me bide here. What do the gentry want of 
me ?” 

44 They will not harm you,” answered the girl, 
touched by the appeal in little Tim’s eyes. 
44 Your grandfather will be with you.” 

44 But I don’t want to go—I—I—” 

Tim finished his protest in a great burst of 
tears. 

Stella took his little, trembling hand in hers, 
an<£ tried to soothe him; but the child held 
back, and still pleaded to be left behind. So 
great was his agitation, that the kind girl kept 
his hand, while her gentle voice persuaded him 
to move on. 

They crossed the bridge, entered the keep, and 
went up the grand staircase toward the library. 
There Stella would have left the lad to his 
grandfather; but he clung to her desperately, 
lifting his eyes to hers, with such piteous appeal, 
that, spite of herself, she was drawn forward, 
and stood just within the room, while old Mark¬ 
ham went up to the table, hat in hand, waiting 
to be noticed by the little court, sitting there. 

Directly, the old man came to the door, and led 
little Tim up to this tribunal. Stella looked on, 
and saw that Lady Colgate, Lord Belus, and sev¬ 
eral others who had already been examined were 
present. Her interest in the lad was so great, that 
she crossed the room, and stood back of Lady 
Colgate’s chair, while the proceedings went on. 

Lady Colgate gave a faint start, when she 
recognized the girl, and Stella saw that she was 
deadly pale, as if struggling with some feeling 
deeper than the occasion warranted. 

It was not long before the young lady herself 
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felt the blood retreating from her lips, and bur¬ 
dening her heart. Those men were questioning 
little Tim about the scene he had witnessed from 
the rocks. He spoke reluctantly—he turned 
those great, blue eyes from face to face, with a 
touching appeal for help; but word for word, 
sentence by sentence, the truth was drawn from 
him, and that awful scene, witnessed only by 
himself and Delia Fitch, was so vividly related 
by those boyish lips, that the stoutest man 
present grew pale, with the horror of it. 

“You saw all this with your own eyes?” said 
the coroner, in a low voice, for he feared to 
startle the witness. 44 You saw it all?” 

“ Yes, sir. I couldn’t help it.” 

44 The boat, and two men in it?” 

44 Yes, I did.” 

■ 4 Who was the mah that was left when one fell 
overboard?” 

The boy was mute. 

44 Could you tell ?” 

44 No, sir, not for certain.” 

The boy began to tremble now, and looked pit¬ 
eously around for help. 

44 Not when the boat turned, and came nearer 
to the rocks ?” 

44 1—I was so frightened, I was—” 

44 But you saw the man ?” 

44 Oh, sir, cried out the lad, in an agony of; 
dread, 44 1 can’t tell—I can’t tell I” 

' 44 Was it a young man from the oove—Keath 

Winters?” 

From behind Lady Colgate’s chair came a sharp 
cry, that drew all attention from the boy where \ 
he stood, pale and still, with a strange light in \ 
his blue eyes, and lips firmly closed. \ 

All eyes were turned on Stella Winchester, who 
had leaned against the chnir, listening with j 
breathless interest to the examination, but who \ 
stood upright now, with one hand upon the ebony \ 
carved work, with a wild, startled expression on j 
her beautiful face, and a trembling of the frame \ 
that shook her from head to foot. < 

44 Speak—speak out, boy—say at once that it < 
was not Keath Winters. He was not there. He j 
could not have been there. Before God, I can \ 
swear it!” j 

Stella’s voice rang through the room, full and ? 
clear. Lady Colgate sprang to her feet, and j 
turned upon the girl in stern amazement, while } 
the court sat paralyzed, all gazing on that fair \ 
creature who seemed to have lost herself in a \ 
sudden whirl of passion. Her eyes were full of j 
alarm, her bosom heaved, and her hands shook < 
like aspen leaves as they clung to the chair. { 

That moment Stella Winchester was aroused to • 
the awful danger that beset the man she loved. \ 


She saw that it was not a semblance of cowardice 
he was taking upon himself, but the penalty of 
an awful crime. 

For one full minute all was silent in the room. 
The boy stood in his helplessness, with tears 
dropping from his eyes. Lady Colgate, standing 
there, face to face with the girl, was speechless 
and white to the lips. The only person who 
seemed unmoved was Belus Stamford. He was 
prepared for this—not there, or in that presence; 
but he knew what evidence Stella could give, and 
had arranged his plans to meet it, whenever she 
might force herself to speak. 

44 Gentlemen,” said Stella, gathering up her 
strength, 44 administer the oath to me. I can 
answer that question better than any other per¬ 
son living; for at the very hour this awful crime 
was committed, Keath Winters was walking with 
me in Trevylan Park.” 

Lady Colgate sank into her chair, then rose 
agnin, spasmodically. 

44 The girl is mad,” she exclaimed. 

44 No, not mad,” interrupted Belus, coming for¬ 
ward. 44 She certainly was in the park, that af¬ 
ternoon, and perhaps met the young man, strange 
as it may seem that my mother’s ward could have 
descended to such company. I saw her myself, 
but then she was alone.” 

Stella turned, and looked at the young man, 
searchingly. She was pale now, for the very 
quietness of his voice chilled her. 

44 Let me be sworn,” she said, in a low, firm 
voice. 

She was sworn, and the coroner, pitying her 
agitation, questioned her gently. 

44 You were in the park that day. At what 
hour ?” 

44 It was about four—perhaps half an hour 
after that.” 

The coroner paused a moment, as if calculating 
the time, and then went on. 

44 Will you tell me what took you into the 
park ?” 

44 1 went there with the expectation of meeting 
Keath Winters.” 

44 Was this by appointment?” 

44 Not exactly. He was in the habit of visiting 
the castle, and I often saw him coming or going.” 

44 And you met him that afternoon—how long 
after you went out?” 

44 It must have been an hour.” 

44 And he remained with you how long?” 

44 Something longer than that.” 

Again the coroner made a calculation in his 
mind. He hesitated a little at the next question. 

“What was your motive for wishing to meet 
this young man?” 
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A flood of scarlet swept the girl’s face. The 
white lids drooped over her eyes. 

“ The day before, Lord Colgate, my guardian, 
had consented to our marriage.” 

“ Your marriage with Keath Winters ?” 

“My marriage with Keath Winters,” answered 
the girl, lifting her eyes, with a flash of pride; 
“ but it was to be after some explanations which 
my lord promised him, and those explanations 1 
was anxious to hear.” 

“ Did he give them to you, when you met?” 

“ No. Lord Colgate had made an appointment 
with him for the next day, in the library—an 
appointment he never lived to keep.” 

“Is this all?” 

The girl bent her head. 

For some moments there was silence in the 
court; thten the coroner held a whispered con¬ 
sultation with one of the gentlemen who sat near 
him. 

“ Lady Colgate.” 

The lady arose. 

“ My lady, there seems to be uncertainty about 
the time when Miss Winchester saw this young 
man in the park. Can you throw any light on 
the matter?” 

“ I only know that the young lady had been 
out, and returned to the castle, before my son 
came back from the cove, and that was fifteen 
minutes before six. She was asleep on the 
couch, in my boudoir, then.” 

“ Lord Colgate.” 

Stella shrunk from the sound, when she heard 
that sacred name applied to him. He, too, 
started, with a sort of shock, but came forward 
at once. 


j “ Can you tell us, positively, my lord, at what 
time you saw Miss Winchester in the park ? ’ 

“I only know this. When I left the castle, 
in company with my brother, we met the young 
lady, coming up from the old avenue. She was 
I following the windings of the stream, and was 
quite alone; she might or might not have seen us.” 

“ You found this young man, Keath Winters, 
busy about the boat, when you reached the cove ?” 

“Yes. His own mother pointed him out to 
me, from the porch of her house, when Lord 
| Colgate went in to rest.” 

“ And you left him in the boat?” 

“Yes.” 

“ When you reached the castle, fifteen minutes 
before five, where was Miss Winchester.” 

“ Asleep, in my mother’s boudoir. I saw her 
on the couch there, when her ladyship came 
from the room. When we returned, before 
dinner, she was still sleeping there.” 

“That is enough. The young lady was evi¬ 
dently mistaken about the time.” 

Stella heard this, though it was uttered with 
cautious lowness of voice, and the heart shrunk 
in her bosom. Was it possible that she could 
have mistaken the time ? 

Lady Colgate arose, and led the way out of lhe 
library. The coroner and the jury were left alone, 
and made up their verdict, with closed doors. 

It was this: 

Thomas Stamford, the fourteenth Earl of Col¬ 
gate, came to his death by the hands of Keath 
Winters, the son of a fisherman, now living at 
“ the Fisherman’s Cove,” a village on the Trevylan 
Estate. 

[to bb continued.] 


IDEALS. 


BY GERTIE V. MACK. 


In the human heart forevor 
A fever of longing burns; 

For something beyond the present, 
Th* dreamy spirit yearns, 

And oft from the arms of pleasure, 

In vnguo disquiet turns. 

For a voice from out the future 
Ib singing in siren tone, 

And a hand is beckoning onward, 

To the realm of the dim unknown, 
And over the eyes the glamour 
Of a sweet, false spell is thrown. 

Ideals of joy and beauty, 

Like flower? in the heart unfold; 
They are fair as the marble maiden 


) Pygmalion loved of old, 

' And the life that to her was given, 

We ask for those visions cold. 

} Oh, beautiful, mocking phantoms I 

You come with your presence bright, 
From the fair mirage of dreamland. 

And haunt our waking sight, 

So dear that the joys of the present 
Unheeded take their flight 

And oft when the thing wo have sought for 
Comes to us, still we feel 
Thero is lacking a nameless something, 

Wo found In the loved ideal, 

For nlas t a dreamed-of blessing 
Is sweeter than the real. 
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No. 1 is a walking costume for a young girl, j 
It is made of fancy woolen material of bronze 
green, streaked with pale blue. Waistcoat and \ 
cuffs either of velvet or silk, bronze-green. We j 


II. MAY. 

give both back and front of the costume. The 
skirt is kilted from a yoke at the waist, nine 
inches deep. The kilts are laid upon a lining of 
crinoline, to keep them in place. The very short 



No. 1. 


over-drapery is arranged permanently upon the i yards will be required. One and a-lialf yards of 
skirt. The jacket is double-breasted, with rolling ! velvet or silk for vest. If preferred, the vest and 
collar, over a tight-fitting vest. Cuffs and pip- j pipings can be made of cashmere, cither bronze 
ings of jacket are made of same material as the < or pale blue. 

vest. Of double-fold material twelve to fourteen < No. 2 is a house-dress for a young lady, of 

^ 13 ; 
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plaid camel’s hair, with peasant over-waist, and 
trimmings of black velvet, or silk. The skirt is 
demi-train, with three narrow, bias ruffles, each 
headed by a band of velvet ribbon, one inch 
wide. The drapery is arranged upon the foun- 



No. 2 . 


dation—which is of cambric, and on which the 
bias ruffles are placed. Three rows of velvet are 
disposed upon the apron front, which is very 
much wrinkled; and the fulness at the back is 


plaited under a large loop of velvet. A simple 
cuirass bodice, without trimming, and with tight 
coat-sleeves finished by collar and cuffs of velvet, 
completes the dress proper. Over this is worn a 
peasant’s waist, which fastens in front, and but¬ 
tons on the shoulders. The form may be seen 
from the engraving. This costume may be carried 
out in plaid and plain camel’s hair material, using 
bias bands of the plain for the trimming on the 
skirt, and the plain material for the bodice, cuffs, 
etc. Twelve to fourteen yards of double-fold, 



No. 3. 


plaid material, two pieces of velvet ribbon, and 
two yards of velvet for bodice. The bodice and 
trimmings could be nicely managed out of some 
old velvet or silk garment, probably long laid 
aside as too old-fashioned for use. 

No. 3 is one of the new wraps for autumn wear 
made of camel’s hair cashmere, drap d’etc, Sis- 
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cilian, or plain gros-grain silk. It is of the dol¬ 
man shape, and the trimming is a simple braid¬ 
ing pattern, done with a narrow gimp, with a 


cambric, or it can be made of the material of the 
dress, high in the neck and with long sleeves. 
The princess jacket is cut short in front to show 


the skirt. The sides and back are long, as may 
be seen by the illustration. Made of some light- 
colored, basket flannel, or cashmere, with trim- 


button between each point. This dolman has a 
shoulder capo made separate, and worn at 
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CARRIAGE-RUG: IN CROCHET. 


a pretty little suit, with Knickerbocker pants and 
vest. The band of the pants and vest, where 
they join, is hid by a pointed waistband, bound 
and ornamented with braid. The cut-away 
jacket is similarly trimmed. Make of navy-blue 
or gray-mixed flannel or cloth, and trim with 
black silk or worsted braid. 

No. 6 is another for a boy of ten to twelve years, 
has knee pants and a simple single-breasted, 
closed jacket, trimmed with braid. Make of cloth 
—navy blue or mixed gray. 


Patterns ok our Every-Drossca, or for the costumes in 
our colored fashion plate, or for our Children’s dresses, 
paletot, etc., may he had ou application by letter enclosing 


price of pattern, of Mrs. M. A. Jones, Importer and Designer 
of Paper Patterns, No. 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 

We also call particular attention to a beautiful line of 
Patterns for Lmliee uud Children furnished by ber, and for 
which there is not 8]>ace in this book. All patterns are put 
together and styles of trimming sent without extra charge. 
We give list of prices for a few principal patterns. 


Watteau Wrapper, 50 cts. Talmas,.35 cts. 

Princess Dress, . 50 “ Waterproofs, .... 35 “ 

Polonaise, ... 50 “ Wrappers, . ... 35 “ 

Trimmed Skirt, . 60 “ Children’s Dresses, plain, 25 “ 

Basques, .... 35 w Combination Suits, . . 35 u 

Coats,.35 M Boys’Suit Patterns, 25 to 50 “ 

Cut-aways, ... 35 “ Underwear, . . 20 and 25 “ 

Ovor-Skirts,... 35 “ liood-fltting shirt patterns, 50 “ 


For shirt pattern, send size of Neck, Yoke and Sleeve. 
Measure for Ladies: Bust, Waist, length of Back from neck 
to waist. For Children: length from neck to bottom of skirt 
front, also age and whether large or Bmall. Also a new and 
very complete Dress Chart, with all the latest improvements 
for modem styles. Fully taught, $5.00. Without instruc¬ 
tions, $1.25. Any questions about material or trimming cheer¬ 
fully answered. In sending orders, please send address 
plainly written, with county and State, to Mrs. M. A. Jones, 
28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CARRIAGE-RUG: IN CROCHET. 
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BY MBS. JANE WEAVEB. 
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The engravings give a section of the rug, full- ] 
size, and the same made up. It is crocheted J 
with white Saxony wool and thick Wickel wool, ! 
(or it is often called Hercules wooIJl, in alternate ] 
squares, sewn together to form a Bimple check j 
pattern. You require, white and red Saxony j 
wool, red and gray Wickel wool, and red filoselle. ] 
All the reds must be of the same shade. The ] 
rug has six stripes, each twenty-four inches wide, j 
You commence three stripes with the white j 
Saxony and gray Wickel wool, and three with j 
the red, (ditto.) With white wool make a chain j 


of twenty-four stitches, and take up four loops *, 
take the thick wool, bring it before the last loop 
on the needle from the back of the wool. Take 
up four more loops, pass the wool in the front 
of the needles back again to the back. Repeat 
from the star to the end of the row. Work back, 
cut off the thick wool, second row. Begin with 
the thick wool in front of four stitches, then 
pass to the back, and so on in alternate rows. 
Work for fourteen rows. Then take the two red 
wools, and work in the same manner. There 
should be six white and five red squares in the 
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stripe, six red and five white in the other three < red wool. A second row on the work taking up 
stripes. The small squares between have a the second of the three stitches missed with 
double cross-stitch, done in the red filoselle, j white wool, and in these loops make a fringe of 
When all are joined, work one row of five chain, the red and gray Wickel wool, which completes 
miss three, one double crochet, all round with l the rug. 


No. Y.—Hal? of Cuff. 

No. VI.— Half of Collar, the size of which 
must be determined by the shoulder seams. 

Shorten at the back seams, where the dotted 
line is shown. The letters show how the pieces 
are put together. 

The Supplement, on which this full-size pattern 
is printed, is folded in, as usual, with this 
number. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, for our Suppplement, a pattern for a 
paletot, for a little girl of eight to ten years, made 
in plain or basket cloth, and trimmed with braid 
and fringe. It is in six pieces. 

No; I.—Half of Front. 

No. II.— Half of Back. 

No. III.— Half of Side-Back. 

No. IY.—Sleeve, showing the under side, by 
the dotted line. 

Vol. LXXVI^gO. 
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WAX FLOWERS, No. 10. 


BY MBS. E. 8. L. THOMPSON. 


THE BUTTERFLY GERANIUM. 

Materials. —One-half package white, one-half 
package rose-pink wax, two yards green spool 
wire, one bottle deep purple (dry paint), one 
bottle Prussian blue (dry paint), glass-headed 
cutting-pin, one-half package single green wax 
(a light shade), and a rose geranium leaf mould. 

Take your leaf mould, dip it in water, shake 
off the drops, then lay on a piece of the light 
green wax, press it down gently, and place a 
piece of wire two inches long in the centre. Lay 
on another piece of wax, and press firmly down. 
Now slip your leaf from the mould, and trim the 
edges, if a little rough, with a small pair of sharp 
scissors. All leaves are moulded in the same way. 
Group the leaves together as near like the natural 
flower as possible. 



We are now ready for the flower. There are a 
number of varieties: white with purple spots, 
pink with purple spots, and light canary color 
with pink spots, are the most beautiful. 

Fig. 1 represents the flower and leaf, half size, 
taken from a fine specimen in the study of the 
writer. 

Gut of the pink wax three pieoes, shaped like 
Fig. 2, one and one-eighth of an inch wide, and 
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one and a-fourth long. Mix a little of each of 
the two shades of purple, and rub on the place 
designated by A, then with your glass-headed 
pin roll these pieces until they are a little cupped. 



It is not necessary to wet the head of the pin 
when anything has been rubbed with dry paint. 
Lay these aside and cut three pieces the shape of 
Fig. 3, same size as Fig. 2, and one piece two 
sizes smaller. 

Make some pointed edges, as indicated by the 
straight line drawn across the top of the figure 
below B. Color these around the edges with 
some of the paint you have already mixed. Now 
roll them a very little around the edges. 



Fig. 3. 


Cut a stem three inches long, double it over to 
form a small hook at one end; cover this hook 
with a small piece of light green wax, rolled 
round like a ball, and wind the stem with a nar¬ 
row strip of green wax. You are now ready to 
put your flower together. 

The pieoes like Fig. 2 are put on first; they 
are arranged as indicated in Fig. 1. The pieoes 
like Fig. 8 are next put on; finish off with a 
small piece of green wax fhr calyx. Join the 
flower to the leaves already moulded. The white 
ones are cut by the same patterns, and spotted 
with the dry purple paint 
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NIGHT-GOWN SACHET. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



The material may be either crash or piqu6, l are ornamented with embroidery in Turkey red 
and the border is done in rows of plain and fancy cotton, or blue. The strip at the top is orna- 
braid, scarlet or blue. The corners and centre i mented in the same way, and may be used or not. 


FOR THE LITTLE FOLK. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



As the little folk, not less than their adult 
relations, will wish to take a part in Christmas, 
New Year’s and birthday presents, we propose 
to give, for the next three or four months, pat¬ 
terns for the Work-Table, which, with but little 
instruction, the ltttle folk can work. It is 
always better that a gift to a mother, father, or 
any one that is loved, should be the handiwork 
of the giver; and, therefore, these patterns, wo 
think, will be heartily welcomed, by the little 
folk. We begin with a work-basket for mamma. 

The materials should be a piece of white filet, 
a little blue crochet silk, a frame, some white and 
blue satin, cardboard, and blue gimps, and a 
yard of blue satin ribbon. Cover your frame 
with white satin on the outside, and blue in the 
interior, the botton being slightly stuffed with 
wadding. The sides are put in rather full. For 


the pockets you will take a piece of blue satin 
double the depth of the basket, fold it in two, 
with a thickness of fine wadding scented with 
pot-pourri within it, and sew it in six pockets in 
the inside, plaiting in the fulness at the bottom, 
and concealing the stitches with a chenille gimp, 
which also edges the top. The outside of the 
basket is covered with the white netting, darned 
according to the design, in blue silk. It is edged 
at the top with three different gimps, and at the 
bottom with two, of blue and white intermingled. 
The handles are neatly covered with chenille, 
and further decorated with a hard gimp, besides 
being finished with bows and ends. 

This is most elegant and appropriate. It may 
be made in any other color, if desired; but 
should crimson or any deep color be used, black 
filet would be more appropriate than white. 

( 819 ) 
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HOUSEWIFE. (OPEN AND CLOSED.) 

BY MBS. JANE WEAYEB. 


I 

I 



This small n fcess aire, or housewife, will be 
found most useful when traveling. Our model is 
made of silk or velvet, and lined with holland. 

The upper flap contains a small mirror and 
comb. A skein of thread and silk is in the cen¬ 
tre, and several toilet implements in the lower 


flap. This useful receptacle can be made almost 
any size. Cord and tassel for the handles, and a 
patent fastening, or button and cord to hold the 
upper and lower flap together when closed. 
Narrow gold braid, and the monogram are all the 
ornamentation. 


DESIGN FOR TRIMMING BOTTOM OF DRESS-SKIRT. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVES. 
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BATH-ROOM RACK AND TOWEL 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



The rack for this towel is of oiled walnut—a 
simple shelf, with bar below furnished with four 
hooks. The towel is of Russia crash, and the 
embroidery is done in cross-stitch, with red and 
blue French working-cotton. Fringe one end, 
and knot the fringe. We give a design for the 
embroidery. This towel is simply intended as a 
cover or shield for the towels in use, which are 
hung behind, as may be seen. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

What Is “Vulgarity?” —Ono of the stories, in this 
number, touches on the question of “ vulgarity.” A woman, 
about to entertain, is not satisfied to do it naturally, but 
tries to seem richer than she is, and becomes absurd in 
consequence. 

This being ashamed of comparative poverty is a very com¬ 
mon form of “vulgarity.” But it is quite as often seen in 
persons who have rapidly became rich as in persons always 
poor. Pretension, affectation, or insincerity are their favor¬ 
ite forms of “vulgarity.” We all know the millionaire’s 
wife, who is ashamed of having over been poor; she would 
faint, or she would go into hysterics, if reminded that she 
once did her own house-work. Who has not met the rich 
parvenu, who has boon to Europe, and who can talk of 
nothing but the barons, counts and dukes she pretends to 
have met there? What social circle is without its silly 
woman, who has became ashamed of her honest ancestors, 
and tries to prove she is descended from what she calls 
“noble blood?” Alas I for human nature, it is not the 
being poor, nor the having been poor, that one should blush 
at, but the “ snobbishness ” that looks down on poverty as in 
itself a crime. Was not the Greatest of all poor ? Had llo a 
place “ wherein to lay His head ?” 

The Public Ledger of this city, in a late article, forcibly 
■aid that there Is no surer proof of “ vulgarity” than the 
eager desire to be considered “genteel.” People who en¬ 
gage in this struggle aro at bottom conscious that they are 
“shams.” They are in consequence always afraid of being 
fonnd out; and this leads them to still more strenuous 
exertions to deceive. They are forever pmiBlng themselves 
and crying down others. Successful merit arouses their 
enqaity, stimulates their malice, excites the lungs of their 
venomous slander. Whoever is not in their set they snub 
at and look down upon. But people of real worth, real 
refinement, real claims to consideration have no need to 
resort to these base arts. They can afford to rest on their 
own merits, and do not have to trumpet them to the world. 
They are not ashamed to consort with poorer neighbors. 
Nor, if they have risen from poverty themselves, as so many 
of our really best people have, do they blush for it They 
know that in the past, Webster, Jackson, Clay, Calhoun and 
the first Adams were poor boys, and that hundreds of others, 
eminent, to-dny, in science, statesmanship, literature, com¬ 
merce and manufactures, were poor boys also. 

To pretend to be what you are not is the essence of 
“vulgarity.” To be and not to Beem—that is the golden 
rule 

A New Contributor ron 1880.—One of our novelets for 
1880 will be rather remarkable. It will be a story by A new 
contributor, entitled “The Lost Talisman Of Montezuma.” 
It is a frontier tale, and is founded on real incidents. It is, 
moreover, in a vein entirely new. But this is only part of 
the intellectual feast we shall provide for our readers in 1880. 

For Two Dollars and A-Halp we will send a copy of 
“Peterson” for 1880, and either of our now premium en¬ 
gravings, postage free. 

A Good Magazine is indispensable in every refined house¬ 
hold. Do without something else, rather than without your 
magazine. 

(£ 22 ) 


The best tike to gather ferns is when an early frost has 
turned the leaves from deepest green to almost white, tho 
delicate contrast forming a valuable contribution to the usu¬ 
ally high colors, which characterise autumn leaves proper. 
It is also an excellent time for collecting wild grasses, and 
the berries, in clusters, which, combinod with the ferns, are 
arranged in beautiful winter bouquets. The beat way to 
press leaves is to press them between the leaves of old books 
—carry!ng,one for the purpose on all collecting expeditions, 
and placing each leaf carefully, seven or eight pages apart, 
nnd not more than two or three on a page, according to size. 

On arrival at home, the book should be placed beneath a 
heavy, even weight, and allowed to remain undisturbed for 
a couple of days. The leaves last procured may then bo re¬ 
moved to tho larger book or file of old papers, which servos 
as a permanent repository, and tho temporary book will then 
bo ready for another expedition. Tho transfer Berves two 
uses, one of which is convenience In handling a smaller ex¬ 
pedition book than would be suitable for preserving a large 
number of loaves; and secondly, facilitat ing tho process of dry¬ 
ing by removing them from the pages which have absorbed all 
tho first moisture. Pressing leaves with a hot iron, and tho 
like, while affording a rapid method of preserving the form, is 
very unsatisfactory in regard to permanence, tho leaves ba- 
ing made brittle, and tho finer shading often destroyed. 
There are Beveral methods of preserving the loaves with a 
coat of varnish after they have been sufficiently pressed. 
The process should take at least a week. A favorite one is 
to dip them in melted wax; another is to apply a very thin 
coat of picture varnish with a fine camel's hair brush. Tho 
first method preserves a more natural appearance; the 
second makes them look glossy. Sometimes it is woll to 
try both ways, as the latter suits the rich, dark loaves, 
and the combi nation of tbo two well arranged is very 
effective. 

In arranging the collections upon card-board, and In other 
ways for ornamental purposes much depends upon tho taste 
of tho operator. It is well, as a general rule, to begin with 
tho stems and work up, covering yonr tracks with smaller 
leaves, acorns, and berries. 

We have soon a simple room with no aid to ornament, ex¬ 
cept a few common photographs and white muslin curtains, 
made a bower of beauty by wreaths, festoons, borders, cor¬ 
nices, and sprays of autumn loaves. 

Sound Sleep tor Children.— Let children go to bed 
early—tho earlier tbo better. Moreover, all children, young 
babies included, should go to sleep of their own accord, and 
wake up in the same manner. Nature Is or should be their 
nurse. Excitable children should not be allowed to play 
noisy, exciting games just before retiring, with the view of 
tiring them out. When very sleepless, putting their hands 
in cold M’ater, and sponging their head with cold water and 
vinegar, is a good remedy. 

Ir You Would Lighten Life, do not give yourself en¬ 
tirely to business, or worldly cares. Take time for recreation, 
as well as instruction. “All work and no play,” says the old 
proverb, “ makes Jack a dull boy.” 

Forbearance Towards Others, charity and kindness 
should never be forgotten. “ Forgive, as we forgive othois,” 
is the golden rule. 
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Two New Premium Engravings 1— Next year, our in¬ 
ducements for gettiug up clubs will be greater than ever, 
for we shall bare two new premium engravings, so as to 
give our friends a choice. Both will be copy-righted mezzo¬ 
tints. One of these will be “Washington At Prayer At 
Valley Forge,” size 24 inches by 20, commemorating a 
tradition of that eventful winter, the darkest period of the 
War of Independence. The other will be “ The Parable Of 
The Lily,” 20 by 16. These mezzotints belong to the high¬ 
est class of engravings, and ought to be, even apart from 
their artistic merits, on the walls of every family in the land. 
Some persons may prefer one, some another, and in order to 
seenre either, it is only necessary to get up a club for 
“ Peterson.” By getting up two clubs, however, you may se¬ 
cure both. See, however, the ‘advertisement on the second 
page of cover. These premiums are, decidedly, the best we 
have ever offered. 

For 1860, as for 1879, there will be three kinds of clubs. 
For some an engraving will be given as premium. For others 
an extra copy of the magazine. For large clubs both an 
engraving and an extra copy. It is not too early to begin to 
get up clubt for 1880. Send for a specimen of “ Peterson ” to 
show. No other magazine, at anything like the price, will 
at all approach this. No other offers such inducements for 
getting up clubs. In every respect—merit, cheapness, etc., 
etc.— we shall lead the field. 

One Good Result of the “hard times,” which are now, 
happily, passing away, is that they have taught people to 
rely0n industry and frugality, and not trust to speculation. 
An eminent Wall Street broker recently said that, in thirty 
years’ experience, he had never known anybody to specu¬ 
late in stocks, who did not fail, sooner or later. “ They all 
coma to it, at last,” ho said, “ I cannot recall a single excep¬ 
tion.” The flaming prospectuses, put forth in the years of 
expansion, that ehowod how money could be made without 
work, have, oue after another, been falsified. With the re¬ 
vival of business, the old game will begin again, of course. 
Hut “burnt children,” says the proverb, “dread the fire;” 
and dupes will not be so easily found in the future as in the 
past. 

The Uses Of Fiction. —Charles Francis Adams, Jr., in a 
paper road before tho American Library Association in 
Boston, said: “ I regard tho appetito for works of fletiou aa a 
good one. Instruction is out of place after a hard day’s 
work, and a healthy nature then craves amusement. I 
know of no better way of getting it than by losing oneself 
in a work of fiction.” 

American Women, according to the late Earl of Carlisle, 
are the most charming in the world. He said this after a 
visit to the United States. “ They take you more into their 
confidence,” were his words, “and grow more into yours, 
than those of any other country.” His sisters, the Duchesses 
of Sutherland and Argyle, he said, agreed with him. 


Making the Drat Hear.— Many persons are afflicted 
with partial deafness. This may be remedied partially by 
occasionally dropping a little worm glycerine in the ears. 
Syringing them also with warm soap and water will give 
great relief; always taking care that the soap be pure. 


Be Earlt In The Field. —Now is the time to begin 
getting up your club for 1880. If you delay, some one may 
secure your subscribers ahead of you, for every one is anxious 
to get up a club for “ Peterson,” the cheapest and best of the 
lady's magazines. 


Wx Do Not Give Premiums, we repeat, to subscribers for 
subscribing to “ Peterson.” No magazine of real merit does. 
Everybody can see, that, when a premium is given for such 
a purpose, the cost of it must come out of the magazine. 
The best way is to put all that can be afforded in the maga¬ 
zine itself. This is what “Peterson” does. This, too, is 
why “ Peterson” is so much better than others. We do not 
have to bribe people to take “Peterson.” What we give 
premiums for is quite a different thing. We give them to 
reward persons for getting up dubs. When a magazine, or 
newspaper, gives premiums to people for subscribing to it, 
you may rest assured that the periodical Is not worth the 
money asked for it 

Beware or Swindlers. —We repeat the notice, so oftev 
given, that we have no agents for whom we are responsible. 
Either remit direct to us, join a dub, or subscribe through 
your local news agents. Trust no strangers. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Life of Charles Lever. By If. J. Fitzpatrick. 1 solL, 
Bvo. New York: llarper A Brothers .—There has boeu no 
novel published recently, which has had anything liko the 
success, which “Charles O’Malley” met with, on its first 
appearance. Its spirit, its fUn, its military anecdotes, the 
dash and elan of its scenes, carried everything before it. 
Nevertheless, it was essentially a novel for men, and to the 
lust, its author, Charles Lever, was more popular with the 
rougher sex than with the gentler one. Yet his female 
characters are singularly lovely, and should havo been 
favorites with other womon. As wo learn from this biogra¬ 
phy, too, bo reverenced women as few do. Moreover, he 
lived a wedded life of exceptional felicity, and never was 
the same person after the death of his wlfo. Tho roystering 
“O'Malley,” of fiction, was not at all liko Charles Lover, 
though, until this memoir appeared, ho was generally con¬ 
sidered so. We are glad to know this, and to learn, too, 
how noble, in many respocts, the novelist was as a mpn. 
Tho book is one of the most readable that has appeared for 
a long while. It is full of anecdote;* gives vivid pictures of 
Dublin life, a generation ago; and contains notices of scores 
of eminent men, from Thackeray and Dickens down. We 
are surprised to learn, from it, how small was tho circulation 
of the Dublin University Magazino, in which “O’Malley” 
first appeared, and how slight, comparatively, was the 
remuneration Lever received for that brilliant story. We 
cordially recommend the book. 

Her Friend Laurence. By Frank Lee Benedict. 1 voh, 8ro. 
New York: G. TF. Oarlekm A Co .—The renders of this maga¬ 
zine are so familiar with the writings of Mr. Benedict, that 
we need only call their attention to this new novel from his 
pen. Though he scarcely reaches the samo excellence in 
“ Her Friend Lawrence,” as In “ St. Simon’s Niece,” which 
we hnvo always regarded os his best fiction, he, nevertheless 
shows such vivacity, and maintains the interest so well, that 
we predict for this latest novel a very great and deserved 
popularity. 

High Life Jn New York. By Jonathan Slick. With Illus¬ 
trations. 1 voL, 12mo. Philadelphia ; T. B. Peterson A 
Brothers .—Though first written many years ago, this is still 
a graphic, though satirical, picture of New York society, 
and is more full of wit and humor than most things 
published subsequently. 

Raney Co item's Courtship. By Major Joseph Jones. 1 sol., 
12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson A Brothers .—A new 
edition of another of the humorous fictions of the author 
of “ Major Jones’s Courtship.” It is illustrated with spirited 
wood engravings after designs by Cary. 
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OUR ARM-CH AIR. 

Cheapest and Best. —The aim of this magazine has 
always been to be, not only tho very best of its kind, but 
the cheapest also. Our ambition has been to place “ Peterson” 
in every family in the land, and to do this we aro willing to 
mako a comparatively small profit The success with which 
■we have pursued this object is proved by onr enormous 
circulation, which exceeds that of all the other lAdv’s books 
oombined. That wo deservo this success is proved by what 
the newspapers say in our praise. The New Holland (Pa.) 
Clarion declares that, * Peterson,’ “ from year to year, shows 
even increasing sprightlincss, attraction and real worth, 
making it one of tho necessities of tho household.” The 
Farmer's (Ill) Journal says it is 44 filled to repletion, in its 
several departments, with the best that talent and art can 
produce.” The Newport (Pa.) News says that its stories 
“excel those found in any other of tho lady's magazines.” 
The Clinton (Ind.) Herald calls it the “best magazine in the 
world for ladles.” The Sweetwater (Tonn.) Democrat says, 
44 the publishers are sending out, for 1879, the best numbers 
that ever left their office.” The Auburn (Ill.) Citizen says, 
“ the last number is foil of the best things that ever absorbed 
the attention of woman,” and adds “who could live and bo 
happy, without dear old 4 Peterson V ” The Mountain (Neb.) 
Echo says, “ now charms are to be found in 4 Peterson’ with 
every number.” Read some of these notices to your friends, 
who have never taken “Peterson,” and whomsoever else 
you are asking to join your club for 1880. 

An Army Officer's Opinion about Bakino Powder. 
To the Editor: I wish you would allow me to direct tho 
attention of your many readers to one form of Baking 
Powder that would be widely used, were it only hotter known ; 
I refer to the bread raising powder of Professor E. N. Hors- 
ford,wt one time Rumford Professor of Chemistry in Harvard 
University, and ono of our most ingenious and distinguished 
chemists. In this Powder, an Acid Phosphate of Lime tukes 
tho place of cream of tartar or alnm, and while the whitest, 
lightest and most delectable biscuit can be mmlo with it that 
I have ever seen or tasted, it furnishes a food rich in phos¬ 
phates so much nooded in the animal economy, and so 
largely discarded in our finely sifted white flours. Profes¬ 
sor Iforsford’s high reputation is adequate surety for the ab¬ 
sence of any deleterious or make-weight ingredients in this 
Pow'der. Francis H. Atkins, A. A. Surgeon, U. S. Army, 
Fort Gibson, Iudion Territory, Jan. 20, 1879. 

This Baking Powder is modo by Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. L, who will send a sample sufficient for ono 
quart of flour, aud the Hereford Cook-Book, upon receipt of 
a 3-cent stamp, or a regular package, sufficient for twenty- 
five pounds of flour, for 35 cents in stamps or currency. 

Ladies who desire a faultless comploxion, free from im¬ 
purities, should have recourse to Madame Rowley’s Medicated 
Toilet Mask. Many leading society ladies have paid tribute 
to its marvelous virtues as a beautifler. For descriptive 
treatise, containing full particulars, address The Toilet Mmdr 
Co., 1104 Broadway, New York. 

Advertisements Inserted in this magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson” has had, for more than twenty years a 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world. It goes to every county, village and cross-roads, and 
is therefore tho best advertising medium in the United 
States. Address Peterson's Magazine, Philadelphia. 

Cnii.DREN cry for Pitcher’s Castoria, because it is 
sweet and stops their stomach ache. Mothers like Castoria 
because lit gives health to the Child and rest to them¬ 
selves, and Physicians use Castoria because it contains no 
morphine or other narcotic property. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 

[Medical Botany— Or the Garden, Field and Forest.] 

BY ABRAM L1VEZEY, M. D. 

No. X. —Aconite—Medicinal Properties—Concluded. 

Aconite was first introduced to the notico of the profession 
by Baron Storck in 17G2, but Dr. Fleming first claimed for 
it powers of sedation to the nervous system, as well as those 
of rcduciug tho force of the circulation. 

This remarkable action of aconite has given it a high 
place among remodics for tho condition which we call/crcr. 
But it is of little or no use In gastric, typhoid or yellow 
fever; nor for a fever which is symptomatic of acute local 
inflammation. But in general febrile attacks, or great 
activity of circulation, (as is seen in children), before auy 
local mischief results, or organic change has been developed, 
then aconite is more prompt and far preferable to nitre, 
antimony, or any of tho usual febrifuges. In active 
hemorrhages, in acute congestion of almost any part, and 
in erysipelas, aconite is suitable at the commencement in 
small doses, frequently repeated. 

Aconite is often successful in rheumatic and neuralgic 
affections, given internally, and applied locally. In acute 
rheumatism it is a main remedy with many practitioners, 
who unito with Fleming that it will cure the disease in the 
average of fivo or six days; that it seems to protect the 
patient from cardiac complications; and that convalescence 
results with much lees stiffness of the joints than under 
other treatment. % 

In other acute local affections of the rheumatic poison, os 
lumbago, pleurodynia, intercostal neuralgia, the deltoid 
(shoulder) muscle, tortioollis, or wry-neck—tho result of a 
draught of air—in all of those affections which do not 
partake of much or any disturbance of tho circulatory 
system, aconite, in small repeated doses, is not less valuable. 
Aconite also lias considerable power over spasmodic affec¬ 
tions by virtue of its influence on the muscnlo-motor 
centers. It aids Ipecac in the treatment of tho early stage 
of whooping cough; in gastrodynia aud colic; in croup and 
Asthma of spasmodic character; in all those diseases, it gives 
great relief, and modifies the tendency to spasm which 
characterizes them. 

Prof. Stilld says that in the treatment of the distressing 
aff ’ction, neuralgia, 44 Tho benefits to be deiived from Aconite 
are unequivocal and precious;” but the writer ha* e^n 
much better results from the Yellow Jessamine, which will 
be spoken of In due time. Many cases of Sciatica have been 
reported as cured by aconite internally and externally. 

In fine, as a sodative in all febrile and inflammatory 
diseases, for tbe purpose of reducing the frequency of the 
pulse, and thus prevent congestion or engorgement of organs 
and the excessive generation of heat, I believe no agent 
exceeds this one in value—especially in the febrile affections 
of cbildren—and mothers can use it with safety in their 
families in all complaints mentioned above, proruled they 
administer it in minute doses, say five drops of the tincture 
of the root to an* ordinary-sized goblet of cold water for 
Adults, and the samo number of drops of the tincture of tho 
leaves to a tumbler of water for children—the doses of 
either, one teaspoonful, frequently repeated. Onr old school 
friends will smile at the thinnest of these doses, while the 
homoeopath will say it is quite too large, as one dose of this 
will actually contain more of aconlto than a vial of their 
pellets. But I can only say that 44 truth is often found to lie 
in the midst,” that a happy mean is better and safer than 
either extremo. 

As a local application to benumb pain, the best form in 
which it can be used, probably, consists of equal parts of 
tincture aconite root and chloroform applied by means of a 
piece of stout doth, and covered with the hand for a short 
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time, or some impermeable substance. A bottlo of this kept 
by mothers will often be found to be useful in neuralgia 
about the head or iaco, sick-headache, etc., not only applied 
to the seat of pain, but to the back of the neck, behind the 
ears, etc. Such applications will promptly relieve obstinate 
hiccough. If good results and wide range in the use of 
aconite are to bo obtained, we must administer small doses— 
never exceed one drop to an adult—and then wo will not 
read of “disagreement with the stomach and bowels,’’ and 
of its occasioning “vomiting and diarrhoea,’’ both of which 
It will usually correct, (if not depending upon indigestible 
food), in fractional drop dosoa. 


MANAGEMENT OF INFANTS. 

* Whooping Cough. —In attending to ailments that are not 
“ little,” we shall merely mention what we know has proved 
beneficial, and what may be safely administered, and the 
line of condnct to bo followed in the unavoidable absence of 
a doctor. But mothers should certainly not take upon 
themselves the entire responsibility of serious maladies. 

It is distressing, however, for any one not to know in the 
least what to do, or what could bo dono to help their child 
In sickness. 

Thus in wbooping-oough in its first stages a mother can 
arrange that tho sufferer's bowels be kept properly opened, 
that the food given him shall be light (vegetables and milk 
chiefly), and that he is not exposed to a sharp or damp air. 
Also that the sufferer shall be watched carefully when a fit 
of whooping is on. Very often it is so violent that he will 
gasp and struggle for breath, a convulsive fit sometimes 
following. If in bed instontly raise him to a sittiug posture 
—this is very important—or ho will very likely choke. For 
his fearful cough I name a tried and excellent recipe for 
cough drops, as follows:—One ounce of spermacettl in pow¬ 
der, one tahlespoonful of honey, one of ordinary peppermint- 
water, And the yolk of a new-laid egg beat well together. 
Give portions of a teaspoonftil with sugar or in a little 
barley-water, according to tho ago of the child, two or three 
times a day. Tho powdered alum mentioned before is good 
for some children In this cough, but with others it is useless, 
so to give it a fair trial, and it is worth trying, being so 
simple, it must be regularly persevered with and given three 
times a day. The very beet of all remedies, however, for 
whooping-cough is to give the patient & complete change 
of air. 

Cnoup, Etc. —Croup is a very formidable complaint. The 
Tery name of it is enough to startle mothers, as it so often 
proves fatal. When baby coughs it is genially from teeth¬ 
ing, that nest from whence spring so many little indisposi¬ 
tions, but if from a cold caught as colds generally are caught 
—nobody knows when or how—a linsoed meal poultico on 
the chest and between the shoulders will probably give re¬ 
lief very speedily, or to rub these parts well but gently with 
camphorated oil is a frequent cure. This other cough, how¬ 
ever, the cough of croup, a cough that makes baby’s mother 
wring her hands in affright, is one of the kings of terror in 
babyl&nd; It 1 b like the shrill bark of a dog. Iloarsene ft is 
t tsnaUy the premonitory symptom of tho cough before the 
coming croup, but it lias been known to come, though rarely, 
with a cold, merely. A physician should be sent for at 
once, if possible); but in tho meantime do all that can be 
done by yourself, before his arrival. Have plenty of hot 
water In, or getting in readiness. Mix some very coarse, 
brown sugar with fresh butter, equal parts, and give a little 
of the mixture to your suffering child. It will soften the 
throat and loosen the phlegm, a great quantity of which is 
collected, and can with difficulty be thrown off. This often 
gives immediate relief. If it should not, put him in a mod¬ 
erately warm bath, letting him remain there from fifteen to 


twenty minutes. A hot sheet should be in readiness to re- 
oolve and dry him speedily. This done, put him into bed 
again, covering him np warmly. Do not leavo him now. 
You must watch him narrowly. The buttor and sugar 
ought to make him sick, thereby easing him wondcrfrilly. 
If it should not, however, and his breathing and hoarseness 
do not abate, an emetic ought to bo given him. If possible 
do not do this until you have had proper advice, but, if it be 
utterly impossible for your medical man to get to you for a 
few hours, vomiting being necessary, a grain of tartarised 
antimony should be dissolved in an ounce of boiling water 
—it will not take long to cool. Then give tho patient a tea¬ 
spoonful, if it is in its first year, two teaspoon&ful, if two 
years old, and so on, allowing a teaspoonful to every year of 
the child's age. He should be again put into the bath, and, 
nnless the disease has made very rapid strides in the wrong 
direction, he will soon show favorable signs under your 
treatment. 

As regards diet, if you are still nursing the little one, give 
him nothing but his natural food, and evensparingly of that 
But if weaned he will want, at first, little else besides barley 
water; toast and water,or orango whey is nice. In a day 
or two he may have arrowroot, sago, etc., and when the 
fever La entiroly gone give chicken-broth or beef-tea and 
such-like nourishing food. 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

4Sf~Everything relating to thiB department must bo sent 
to GEORGE CIIINN, Marblehead, Mass. All communi¬ 
cations are to be headed: “Fob Peterson *B.” Allaro invited 
to send answers, also, to contribute original puzzles, which 
should be accompanied by the answers.%^ 

No. 40.— cross-word enigma. 

My first is in cat, but not in mouse. 

My second is in barn, but not in house. 

My third is in foot, but not in leg. 

My fourth is in barrel, but not in keg. 

My fifth is in nose, but not in cheek. 

My sixth is in fountain, but not in creek. 

My seventh is in early, but not in late. 

My eighth is in love, but not in hate. 

My ninth is In pistol, but not in gun. 

My tenth is In hurry, but not in run. 

My eleventh is in evening, but not in moon. 

My whole, if you look, you will see very soon. 

Is only a short, simple word I have sent, 

Which commonly means an accident 
BratUeboro, Ft N. M. 0. 

No. 41.— nuME PUZZLE. 


• • 0 *** 0 ** 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• •o***o** 

• • 

• • 

Make the frame of four words of nine letters each, so that 
there shall be the same letter of the alphabet at each of tho 
four comers where tho words Intersect. That letter being 
indicated (O) in this puzzle, gives the clue. 

Upper horizontal line —A road across the country. 

Loxcer horizontal line —Serving for trial. 

Left perpendicular line —A plant 

Right perpendicular line —Formed like a flower. 
Marblehead^ Mast. G. 0. 
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No. 42.— double decapitations. < fact, somo varieties, as La France, and that fine old favorite, 

1. Behead a seat, and leave for; again, and leave j ** Roine, produce with us far finer blossoms in this way 
atmosphere. 2. Behead to suit, and leave to let; again, and S ^aa wheQ worked. The great benefit derived from the use 


leave rest. 8. Behead favor, and leave to run; again, and 
leave an atom. 4. Behead a mirror, and leave a girl; again, 
and leave an animal. 6. Behead a ruffle, and leave a 
hrook; again, and leave sick. 6. Behead a cart, and leave 
a beam; again, and leave yea. 

Worcester, Mum. Alice Obey. 

No. 43.— SQUARE WORD. 

A beautiful flowering tree. In Russia, a proclamation 
published, having tbo force of law. A title affixed to any 
thing. 44 A seal.” A fuminiue name. 

Dunkirk, N. T. 44 Mr Dot.” 

No. 44.— DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

A consonant. A luminous body. A Roman garment 
To bite. A letter. 

Hughe*, Ool. M. C. D. 

Aimctn Next Mouth. 


Answers to Puzzles in the September Number. 


No. 36. 

T 

PRO 

TRANS 

ONE 

S 

P 

BOA 

LARGE 

WANTONS 


No. 37. 

L Plan-e. 2. PIt-h. 8. Pine-e. 4. Son-g. 


No. 38. 

H I P P A 
FEMUR 
CATER 
H E R S E 
REEVE 
CONCH 
CAPER 
T O J A N 
DEBUT 

No. 39. 

1. Kings-tree. 2. Goorgc-town. 3. Barn-well. 4. Charles¬ 
ton. 5. Now-berry. 6. Beau-fort 7. Edge-field. 


FLORICULTURE. 

Roses: Grafting or Budding.— Many persons imagine 
that grafted and budded, or, os gardeners call them, 44 worked” 
rosea, produce the finest flowers. We cannot certainly alto¬ 
gether subscribe to this opinion. Our preference is with 
roses on their own roots, which have many obvious advan¬ 
tages over those that are worked on different stocks, and wo > 
cannot discover the slightest inferiority iu the flowers. In } 


of stocks is, that by means of them plants can be had of any 
height required. 

Layering and cuttings, by which roses are multiplied on 
their own roots, are very easy operations. Boses of all kinds 
send out suckers from their roots; some kinds, perhaps, 
more than others; and if these be taken off carefhlly with 
a few fibrous roots with each, and p Ism ted in some sheltered 
and shady spot, they will make flower-bearing roses of the 
same sorts the next season. A sucker is merely a layer of 
Nature’s own formation. A branch of the parent has shot 
out so low in the stem that the soil with which it has been 
covered has induced the formation of roots. This, in fact, is 
one of the processes by which not only roses, but strong 
plants in a wild state are increased, and the layering of cul¬ 
tivation is the artificial adaptation of the same operation* 
In this ease the shoots nearest the surface of the bed are 
firmly pegged down into the Boil, one or two eyes being 
covered with it and so left until roots are formed. Layering 
may be done at almost any time during the growing season; 
the earlier the better if the new plants are wanted the fob* 
lowing year. 

Another and an equally easy way of propagating roses of 
the same sorts is by cuttings. Cuttings of all the different 
varieties under suitable cultivation strike readily. Those 
that are hardy may be struck in the open ground; but for 
the more tender, such as the generality of tea-scented roses, 
it is desirable to use garden-pots, and to give the protection 
of a frame or hand-glasses, with a gentle bottom heat. The 
best cuttings are those which are fbimed from the wood of 
the year’s growth, well ripened and cut into lengths of four 
eyes each. These eyes should be 44 well up,” as the garden¬ 
ers term it, but not started. Two of them should be buried 
in the soil to form roots, and two left above ground to form 
branches. A well-sheltered border of light soil, with a north 
aspect, will be found most suitable for out-of-doors cuttings, 
and care must be taken that the soil is firmly pressed round 
each. In this respect they require continual watching, far 
the worms too frequently loosen them, and retard, and stane- 
times even prevent, rooting altogether. It may be well Id 
observe that there is no peculiar virtue in four eyes; it 
simply gives a double chance to both roots and shoots; nor 
is it absolutely essential that the branch from which the 
cuttings are taken should be fanblossomed. Piece* with two 
eyes only will answer equally well, and we have frequently 
been obliged to use blossoming wood, there being no barren 
shoots at the time. We mention this because a cutting may 
not unfrequently be bad from the stem of a choice gathered 
rose, which it would be difficult to procure in any other 
way. Where many cuttings are taken of several different 
sorts of roses, they should be planted in rows about six inches 
apart each way, and the sorts separated by a label. With 
Tegard to cuttings and pots, the same sort of wood should 
be used, and the pieces pressed tightly ronnd the edges of 
the pot. The soil may consist of equal parts of leaf-mould, 
light, turfy loam, and sharp or silver sand. To prevent 
damping off, it is a good plan to leave the cuttings In their 
pots in the open air for two or throe weeks before they am 
put Into the frame, and to give them in confinement ths 
lowest possible degree of heat. 


COLDS, PNEUMONIA, Etc. 

How People Catch Cold.—I t is not difficult to trace the 
history of one of these cases. A man remains for some 
hours at his w-ork in a room without a fire; or be <vmrt out 
from a warm room, and takes a long ride in a cold street car; 
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or he goes for a walk or a drive in a light overcoat, and by 
the time he has reached homo he feels quite "chilled 
through." Next day he is out of sorts, with a headache 
and littlo creeping chills, and a general uneasiness, which 
presently develops into a feverish state, with a slight cough, 
pains in the back, and perhaps a sharp pain in the side, and 
with quickened and oppressed breathing. This may bo 
“ only a cold," but it is bod enough to demand a visit 
from the doctor, whose practiced car soon tells him that 
there is something wrong inside. The circulation has been 
all upset by this imprudent exposure, and the spongy tissue 
of one of the lungs, or part of ono of the lungs—through 
which the blood in all the minutely ramified little vessels 
should pass freely to moot the air that enters, or should 
enter, all the myriad little spaces in which the minute 
branches of the air lubes end—this spongy tissue is con¬ 
gested or perhaps already has become inflamed, and so much 
• of the patient's breathing apparatus Is for the time being 
useless to him. The doctor learns all this from the sound 
which tho air umkos os it outers the congested >ung, a 
sound very different from the gentle, rhythmic murmur of 
healthy respiration. Perhaps ho also hoars a rubbing sound 
which tells him that tho surface of the pleura, the double 
membrane in which the lungs are envoloped, is likowiso 
inflamed, and he has a case of pleurisy as well, or pleuro¬ 
pneumonia, which accounts for the sharp pain in tho side. 

A simple case of pneumonia in an able-bodied adult 
ought to yield to treatment. In infants, whose lungs are 
still undergoing development, it forms a serious complication 
in very many diseases which do not orginaily involve the 
lungs, and in old persons and in all whose powers of 
resistance are feeblo it excites tho gravest apprehensions. 
The last winter, with its many abrupt changes of tem¬ 
perature, brought out more than the usual number of 
fatal cases, and we recollect no season in which the perils of 
pneumonia were kept so constantly in tho public mind 
by the gups that it made in the ranks of our prominent 
citizens. While thero Is no need to get nervous about win¬ 
ter and to tike to coddling oneself, people do need to exercise 
somo ordinary caution. Young women who drive home 
from a bull-room with only a loose cloak thrown over their 
bare shoulders; young men who exchange their heavy, 
dose-buttoned clothes for a dress-suit which leaves their 
chest almost unprotected, and in that garb walk about in 
cold corridors; merchants and professional men who spend 
a day in chilly offices and court-rooms, or, as frequently, in 
rooms so overheated that to leave them invites a chill, and 
mothers who let their children run at large with scanty 
dothing, and under the absurd delusion of M hardening" 
them keep them but half dressed—all these are preparing ! 
themselves or those entrusted to them as victims to pneu- < 
monia and the kindred ills of our treacherous winter j 
dimate. It will fiud victims enough in spite of the best we ] 
can do, but the list would not bo nearly so long as it is if 
people would only learn how to take care of themselves. 
“An ounce of preventive,” as the old adage says, “is worth 
a pound of cure." To avoid catching cold Is Dor cosier than 
to cure a cold. 1 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Jfr&'Errry Receipt fa (hit Cboh-Book hat hem tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

MEATS. 

Potato Chopn. —Poll and mash some nice mealy potatoes; 
then, with one or two well-boaton eggs, make them into a 
paste, work it well, dust it over with flour, and roll it out. 
Take somo nice neck of mntton or lamb-chops, carefully 
trim off the fat, pepper and salt them on both sides, cut the 


paste into shape, cover over like a puff, pin^h the edges, and 
fry of a light brow’n; they look better if about an inch of 
tho bone is loft visible. Any kind of cold undergone meat, 
minced lino and seasoned nicely, con be used instead of the 
chops; it is an excellent way of cooking cold meat 

Pigeon Pie. —Border a dish with fine puff paste, lay a veal 
; cutlet (or tender rump steak) cut in thin slices at the 
bottom of the dish; season with salt, cayenne, nutmeg, or 
pounded mace. Put as many young pigeons as tho dish 
will contain, with seasoning as above, and in the interstices 
the yolks of some hard-boiled eggs, put some butter over 
them, fill up with good gravy, oover with paste, glaze with 
the yolk of an egg, and bake. 

Veal with Tomato Sauce. —Take a piece of breast of veal, 
cut It in pieces an inch square, toss them in a saucepan with 
some olive oil till they begin to take color; add a chalot 
finely minced, somo French tomato sauce, pepper and salt 
to taste, and some minced parsloy; let tho wholo simmer 
gently by the side of tho fire, shaking tho pan occasionally, 
for about half an hour. 

Beeftteakt Stowed.— Boat them a little with a rolling-pin ; 
flour and season; then fry with a sliced ouion to a fine 
brown; lay the stoaks into a stow-pan, and pour as much 
warm water (not boiling) over them as will serve for sauce; 
stew them very gently for half an hour, and add a small 
tablespoonftil of ketchup before serving. 

Teal Catlett Broiled .—Cut some cutlets from a small neck 
of veal, trim, uud sprinkle them with pepper and salt; dip 
them in Hquefiod butter, and broil them on or in front of 
a clear but uot too fierce fire. Servo garnished with fried 
bacon and quarters of lemon. 

Or —Knead a piece of butter with parsley and a little 
thyme fine mixed, plenty of lemon juico, and popper and 
salt to taste. At the time of serving put a piece of this 
butter the size of a walnut on each cutlet, broiled as above. 

VEGETABLES. 

Celery with White Sauce. —Trim the roots, and cut to about 
six inches three heads of celery, wash them carefully, tie 
them together with string; put them in a saucepan, with 
an onion, a blade of mace, some wholo pepper, salt, and 
sufficient bolliug water to cover them. Let them boil till 
quito done, then drain them, remove tho string, and serve 
with the following sauce over them: Melt one ounce butter 
in a saucepan, and mix with it a desertspoonful of flour, 
add as much of tho water in which the celery was boiled as 
is wanted to make the sauce, put salt to taste, and stir iu off 
the fire the yolk of an egg, beaten up with the juioe of a 
lemon, and strained. 

Spinach (French Style).—P ick and well wash two pailfuls of 
spinach. Put it into a large saucepan with about half a pint 
of water and two tableepoonfbls of salt. When it is suffi¬ 
ciently boiled, strain, and sqnoeze it perfectly dry. Chop it 
fine, and put it into a stowpan with two ounces butter and 
four tablcspoonfuls of good gravy. Dredge in about a 
teaspoonful of flour; stir it over a sharp fire for two or three 
minutes. Garnish with four hard-boiled eggs, cut in 
quarters, and sippets of fried bread. 

Boiled Rice.— This is the way they cook rice in IndiA: 
Into a saucepan of two quarts of water, when boiling, throw 
a tablespoon Ail of salt; then put in one pint of rice previ¬ 
ously well washed in cold water. Let it boil twontyj? 
minutes, throw out in a colander, drain and put back in the^ 
saucepan, which should stand near the fire several minutes.^ 

SaU(ftj .—Scrape tho roots, cut them in short lengths, and 
throw them into vinegar and water as they are being done. 
Doll them till tender in salted water, drain them, tow them 
in a saucepan with a piece of butter a little lemon 
juice; add salt, and serve. 
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% DESSERTS. 5 

Lemon Orcamt, or Custards. —Five ounces loaf sugar, two £ 
pints of boiling water, ilio rind of one lemou and the juice t 
of three, tho yolks of eight eggs. Make a quart of lemonado < 
in tho following manner: Dissolve tho sugar in the boiling > 
water, having previously, with part of the sugar, rubbed oil < 
ftho lemon rind, and add tho strained juice. Strain tho > 
lemonade into a saucepan, and add the yolks of tho eggs, j 
which should be well beaten; stir this one way over tho i 
fire until the mixture thickens, but do not allow it to boil, j 
servo in custard glasses, or on a glass dish. After tho boiling j 
water is poured on the sugar and lemon, it should stand < 
covered for about half an hour before tho eggs are added to j 
it, that the flavor of the rind may be extracted. < 

Manchester Pudding. —Flavor half a pint of milk with a \ 
little lemon-peel, by infusing it for half an hour; strain it 
on threo ounces grated bread, and boll it for two or three j 
minutes; add four eggs, leaving the whites of two, two < 
ounces butter, three tableepoonsful of brandy, and sugar to j 
taste; stir all these ingredients well together; line a pie- j 
dish with puff-paste, and at the bottom put a thick layer oi j 
jam; pour the above mixture, cold, on the jam, and bake \ 
for an hour. Serve cold, with sifted sugar sprinkled over. \ 
Marmalade Pudding. —Line the edge and sides of a dish ! 
with puff-paste, then beat into a paste enough orange mar- < 
malade, with ono ounce of butter, to cover tho bottom of tho \ 
dish; add sugar if the marmalade is bitter; make a custard j 
of eggs aud milk, and pour it over the marmalade till the s 
dish is fhll. Bake till set. j 

Snow Pudding (or Snow Mould teiih Custard). —Half a packet < 
gelatine, half a pint of water, one-half pound grated sugar, \ 
whites of two eggs, juice of two lemons. Melt the gelatine \ 
in the water, and whip the whole mixture for about twenty 
minutes, ponr into the mould, serve with custard over it 
Green Tea Cream. —Boil onc-half ounce of [Jyson with one- 
half ounce of isinglass till the latter is dissolved, in & pint 
and o-half of milk, sweeten, and strain through muslin into 
a mould. Ponr custard over when cold. 

CAKES. 

Tea Cakes. —Two pounds flour, half a teaspoonfnl of salt, 
a quarter pound butter or lard, one egg, a ph*co of German 
yeast, the size of a walnut, warm milk. Put the flour(w hich 
should be perfectly dry,) into a basin; mix with it the salt, 
and rub in the butter or lard; then beat the egg well, stir 
to it the yeast, and add these to the flour, with ns much 
warm milk as will make the whole into a smooth paste, aud 
knead it well. Let it rise near the fire, and when well risen 
form it into cakes; place them on tins, let them rise again 
for a few minutes, before putting them into the oven, and 
bake from a quarter to half an hour in a moderate oven. 
These are very nice with a few currants and a little sugar 
added to tho other ingredients; they should be put in after 
the butter is rubbed in. Those cakes should he buttered, 
and eaten hot as soon as baked; but when stale they are 
very nice split and toasted; or, If dipped in milk, or even 
water, and covered with a basin in tho oven till hot, they 
will be almost equal to new. 

French Rolls. —One pint of milk, one small cup of home¬ 
made yeast (you can try the baker’s), flour enough to make 
a stiffbatter; raise over night; in the morning, add one egg, 
one tublespoonful of bntter, and flour enough to make it 
stiff to roll. Mix It well, and let it rise, then knead it again 
(to make it fine and white), roll out, cut with a round tin 
and fold over, pnt them in a pan, and cover very close. Set 
them In a warm place until they are very Hght; bake 
quickly, and you will have delicious rolls. 

Spang* Cake .—Five eggs, half a ponnd of loaf sugar, the 
grated rind and juico of one lemon, a-quartcr of a pound of 
flour. Separate tho yolks from tho whites. Beat the yolks 


and sugar together until they are very light, then add the 
whites after they have been whisked to a dry froth, alter¬ 
nately with the flour. Stir in the lemon, put the mixture 
in small pons, sift sugar over them, and bake them. 

Lady Abbess Oakes .—Pound three ounces of almonds, one* 
quarter ponnd butter, two ounces loaf sugar, with a little 
rose-water, till it becomes a thick paste. Spread it on a but¬ 
tered tin; divide it into eight cakes; bako it In a slow oven. 
When cold, put a spoontul of preserve on each cake, and 
cover with whipped cream. 

Nun's Biscuits .—One pound fine sugar, one-half pound 
almonds, and a few bitter ones, pounded fine, one-quarter 
pound flour, six eggs, yolks and whites beaten separately, 
the grated riud of two lemons, some finely-sliced citron-peel. 
Mix well together, and bake in small shapes. 


FASHIONS FOB OCTOBER. 

Fio. i.— Walkino-Dress or Gray Camel's Hair. The 
skirt is short, and laid in large box-plaits; the short tunio 
is gathered in front, falls in two puffs at the back, and Is 
turned up with black velvet; the waistcoat is also of black 
velvet, and the coat-basque with the rolling collar has a 
binding of the same. Gray felt bonnet, trimmed with a 
gray feather and black and gray velvet 

Fio. ii.— Little Girl’s Dress or Dark Brown Cashmere. 
A plaited ruffle finishes tho bottom of the skirt; the coat- 
basque has a brown and cream-colored striped satin vest, 
collar and cuffs. Brown velvet turban hat, with red winga. 

Fio. hi.—Beckption-Dress or Black Satin. The train at 
the back long and flowing, and the panier-waist is nlso of 
block satin, while tho front of the skirt is of dork crimson 
satin very much gathered; the trimming is of crimson silk 
gimp. Black lace head-dress, ornamented with a crimson 
rose. 

Fio. rv.— Wedding-Dress or White Silk. The long train 
has a fan-plaiting of white satin around the bottom, and bos 
also a plaited ruffle at the bottom of tho skirt on each side; 
a satin box-plait, with smaller side plaits, extends down the 
front of the skirt, and is ornamented with tufts of orange 
blossoms; and there is a long, pointed stomacher of satin, 
ornamented with orange blossoms; tho upper part of the 
dress is in the princess shape, and is looped at the back with 
bunches of oranges flowers; long tulle veil. 

Fio. v.— Visiting-Dress or Chestnut-Brown Silk, with 
demi-train. The skirt is laid in deep plaits; the front has 
diagonal folds of the brown silk, between two rows of fine, 
puffed silk; the over-dress is of light blue foulard silk, with 
small pink roses and brown leaves scattered over it, and is 
looped up in paniers on the hips; the plain waist baa a 
pointed collarette of pink silk, trimmed with lace like that 
on the bottom of the fonlord dress; the front of this dress 
has simulated vests of plain pink and blue silk. Brown 
crepe bonnet, with pink silk coronet front. 

Fio. yi.—Visiting-Dress of Brown Camel’s H \ir. The 
skirt Is demi-long, plain at the back, but plaited in front; 
the over-dress is looped up shorter at tho back than front, 
and is trimmed with ends of brown silk lined with brown 
satin. Camel’s hair shawl, worn as a mantle; light brown 
felt bonnet, trimmed with a heavy wreath of green leaves. 

Fio. vu. —Louis XV. Coat Composed or Black Silk and 
Emdroidery. The front of the drees is of black hilk ; tho 
paniered over-skirt is of brocaded, cream-colored silk; the 
black silk coat has the revers, cuffs and pockets of the cream 
colored brocade. 

Fio. viii.—Mantillk or Black Cashmere, covered with 
alternate rows of black Breton lace and black cashmere ruf¬ 
fles laid in knife-plaits; it Is finished with a deep fringe. 
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Fio. ix.—P anikk-Dress of Dark Blue, Brocaded Silk, 
worn over plain, dark blue silk. Tho waist is mode with a 
deep point, back and front; the sleeves do not reach quite 
to the elbow, and both waist and sleeves are trimmed with 
lace and ruchings of cr6pe liase. 

Fio. x.—New Style Waist of Brown Cashmere. It is 
trimmed with a knife-plaiting of brown silk, and opens in 
front over a brown and old-gold striped silk vest; the voet is 
much larger than the coat waist, and the upper port is made 
full, and of the plain brown silk; theakirt is of tho cashmere. 

Fio. xi.—Walking-Dress of Black Camel’s Hair. Tho 
skirt is short and trimmed with two knife-plaited ruffles of 
the camel’s hair; above there is a loose roll of the same ma¬ 
terial. The waist is in the princess shajw, and where it is 
joined to the skirt is concealed by a scarf of camel’s hair; 
tho Coleen-llawn mantalet is of camel’s hair, gatiicred up a 
• little in the back and tied with short ends on the chest in 
front, and that with tho sleeves and sea if is trimmed with 
block Breton lace. 

Fio. xti. — Visiting-Dress of Black 8ilk. Tho front of 
the skirt is tight and much gathered; tho demi-train is 
plain, and tho whole is edged with three narrow puffings of 
the silk. Tho paletot is of almond-colored camel’s hair, hns 
wide sleeves, which have bows ou the elbows, matching that 
at the neck; the whole is trimmed with fringe and embroi¬ 
dery ; the hat is of black straw, trimmed with a roll of black 
velvet, 6cru-colored lace and crimson roses. 

Figs, xiii and xiv.—Back and Front or Carriaoe-Dress 
OF Gray Silk. A fall gathered ruffle edges the skirt, and is 
wider in front than at the back; tho mantalet Is of gray 
India camel’s hair; it Is high in front, where it falls In two 
straight ends, and the sleeves are formed in the mantle. It 
is trimmed with a deep marabout fringe and long loops and 
ends of black satin ribbon. At tho back it is cut slightly to 
the figure and hollowed out, so that It forms a point at each 
side. Hat of gray felt, trimmed with a gray feather and 
a roll of black velvet. 

General Remarks. —The bonnet is of dark brown felt, 
trimmed with brown satin and brown feathers; the satin is 
canght np on the sides at the back by gilt ornaments. The 
first hat Is of black felt, has a high, broad crown and is 
trimmed with a cluster of black feathers at the side, and a 
roll of soft plaid silk. The second hat is of white felt, faced 
with black velvet, and trimmed with white ganee, striped 
with black velvet and a cluster of red roses. 

Tho head-dresses are among the newest styles: the high 
coiffure is more becoming to the generality of faces, than 
the low ono, which show’s the shape of the head so plainly, 
though the latter is more youthful-looking. 

Figured and strijHKl silks will ho very much worn, this 
season; not very frequently as complete costume*, but os 
part of them. Thus vesta, trimmings for collars, cuffe, fronts 
or side pi*“ces of skirts, etc., In fact, in all tho different styles 
that the fancy can devise. Figured and plain vrfret, striped 
and figured satin, will also be used in the same way. 
Different colors will also be employed, as well as different 
materials, so those who are economically Inclined can easily 
re-model two or throe old dresses into a very stylish new 
one. But plain black dresses of silk, satin, cashmere or 
camel’s hair, still hold their own: some persons find these 
too sombre, and brighten them up with red, orange, old 
g' *ld or lemon-color. Tho newest shade of gray has a yellow¬ 
ish tint, and is net so cold as some of tho other grays, and 
looks well with claret-color or dark green. The stylo of 
making dresses continues very varied, bnt paniers are 
decidedly gaining ground. They are usually small as yet, 
only the ultra-fashionable wearing the very large one. The 
fronts of drosses are still worn flat, and all dresses still have 
some tendency to cling rather closely about tho feet; but 
we have given so many engravings of the newest styles, that 
It is unnecessary to enlarge upon them. Embroidery is 
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, largely used, as well as gold threads, and many colored 

• beads, tho two latter ospeciiiUy on black Bilks and satins. 

} As we have before said, the mantles and sacques must 

> take tho shape of the paniers, and have more spring below 
| tho waist; many old mantles that are now tight fitting can 
' bo renewed by having a fan-shaped plaiting inserted in the 
) tho lower part of the bock, or by having paniers inserted in 

the rides, or brought from tho front to the back. India cosh- 
) mere shawls will be a great deal w’orn, this winter, by those 
s who are happy enough to possess them; but they should bo 
; put ou carefully, and never drawn too tight around the per- 
; son, nor drawn up two closely in tho neck; If tho shawl is 
; what is called a 44 long shawl,” the point of the upper part 

• should not be folded directly over the lower point, bnt the 
lower port of the shawl should, wind around the figure, as it 

> were, as is seen in the illustration in the shawl worn with 
a carriage-dress, in our September number. 

| Bonnets and bats ore still of all varieties, and anything 

> almost seems to be tho fashion that can be worn as a head 
\ covering. 

» Children are dressed very picturesquely this season. Their 
’ quaint caps and bonnets, their high boots and long stock- 
; ings, tho white lace trimming on their dark frocks, and the 
' touches of bright color in their neutral-tinted costumes, 

) help to a very artistic effect. Little red, Phrygian caps, 
ornamented with ml feathers, are worn with white flannel 
\ or bunting costumes, the stockings also being red. All sorts 
of quaint capes and collars are added to frocks and coats; the 

> double round collar, the lower ono two inches deeper than 
\ the upper, being the most popular. These are generally 

> seen on coats and Ulsters; dresses being trimmed rather to 

> simulate a deep square, and enriched by upright insertions 
] and outlined with lace. 

\ A very perceptible change is coming over the manner of 
^ dressing the hair, doubtless occasioned by the different style 
■ of bonnet now in vogue. The hair is worn neither very 
s high nor very low; the chignon, or back hair, scarcely 

> reaches the bandeau, and fulls only to the top of the nape of 
i the neck. Tho hair is worn close to the bead, and there is 
\ no extra size or bulkiness aimed at; the front hair is cut 
l and fringed, but all exaggeration is avoided. Tho hair 
\ should never touch the eyelids: if it does the effect is hideous; 
\ but then, again, if the hair is too short tho forehead looks 
j> bore. The just medium is attained by letting the hair fell 
; to tho centre of the forehead in tho very lightest curly 
\ waves possible. Plaits—to which we always return—are 
? again to be soon. Most people are content with wearing 
s their own hair, but many wear false additions, which, to be 

> comfortable, should be as light os possible. 


CHILDREN’S FASHION8. 
j Fio. i.— Boy’s Dress of Bough Gray Cloth. The front is 
< plain, the back is laid in kilt-plaits; over these kilt-plaits 
; fall tho tabs, which are the ends of the five seams that form 
, tho bock of the coat; tho collar, cuffs, pocket and band at 
j the bock, arc of gray Astrakan cloth. Gray felt hat. 

> Fio. ii.—Youno Girl’s Dress of Chestnut-Brown 
■ Camel’s Hair. The skirt is kilt-plaited all around, and a 
) band of darker brown silk is inserted near the bottom; the 

> plain pieces at the side are also of dark brown silk, and 

> trimmed with gimp ornaments; the coat-waist is of the 
’ chestnut-brown, ornamented with loops and ends of dark 
\ brown ribbon at tho back, and the rolling collar Is faced 
; with the SAme color; the vest is fastened with one button 

> In front: the pointed vest has a rolling collar, and is com- 
; posed of old gold-colored satin laid in plaits; long ends of 
I gold-colored satin ribbon fell at tho side. 

\ Fio. hi. — Boy’s Costume of Dark Bluk Kerseymere. 
’ The trousers are a little fiill, and confined at the knee; the 
! jacket is half loose, with a rolling collar; wide linen collar. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 



DOVER ECC BEATER. 



Invented bj* E. if. Horsforri, late Prof, in Harvard 
University. 

It is better and Healthier than ordinary Baking Powder, 
Cream Tartar or Toast. 

The cost of raising Broad, Bincnit, etc., with it is only 
about half as much es by ordinary Baking Powder, and 
tho result is much better. 

It restores the nutritions elements which are taken from 
tho flour in bolting. No ordinary Baking Powder or 
anything elso used for raising bread does this. 

Universally used and recommended by prominent 
Physicians. 

Put up in packages containing 11 onneos, just enough fbr 
26 pounds of flour. 

For a throe cent stamp wo will send, postpaid, a sample 
sufficient for ono quart of flonr. For 35 cents in stamps or 
currency wo w ill send, postpaid, a regular package. 

Tho “Horsford Almanac and Cook Book/’ sent free on 
application. 

RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 

Providence, R. I. 


I gi M r « s*: 

I iigSifi! 

•g 8 »®S 3 Sg I 

li P ii si ik Kji m 

3 g 3 ? W S I a <t 

The “DOVER EGO BEATER” is the only article 
in the wide world that Is Warranted to DEI J till T 
the Purchaser. There nevkr has been, and Is not 
now, an article made that men dabe to support with 
such a warrant. 

Dover Stamping Co., Boston, Hass., U. S. A. 

GOSSSMET 

Water-Proof Garments. 

5 GRAND MEDALS: 

Exposition Univenelle, Paris, 1679; 

GH the Genuine 7 Beware of worth¬ 
less imitations! Ask for the Gossamer 
Water-Proof Garments, and see for 
yourself that our firm-name is 
stamped on the loop of the garment. 
None are genuine without they are 
so stamped. Onr garments never, 
— under any exposure, to either cold or 

warm weather, adhere together, or 
grow soft and worthless. Weigh from 12 to 16 oxs.: can be 
easily carried in the pocket: send for Illustrated Circular. 

GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CO. 

289 Devonshire Street, Boston. 

AGENTS WANTED 11 FOR THE 

Complete Home 

Mrs. Julia McNair Wright’s New Book. 

Nothing like it Information for everybody. The 
great book ot the year. Send for description, com* 
mendatinniLand best terms. Address 
J. a McCurdy a CO., Pubs., Philadelphia, Pa. 



Copyrighted 1376. 

17" Beware 




Thl« Is not i» new/ 
\jVa nml untried invcn*jf 

• linn. It has been before Tj 

the pttVlo OVER 4 YEARS, and has | 
gain, d for H'tlf festimon-als and /r-g. 
praise from all parts of the world. / 

IS NOT A HUM- , 

C . It la copy- Fatuc uah jbl\ Trvkv.7 1 
and duly and "A WALTZE5_ 
atentoif *»■ .. w L is 

e law. ~ . \1; . 


Pat. Mar. 5,1378, 

Infringements. 


.MASON’S 
1 CHART. 
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ts 




it is not a hum- „ WiwWff CHART. «£A» 

PS 0 B®ssffiirSSs 

sader the law ■ el r ISi'ili mdS * 

4v a vT n i..j " that over 

the United States. ^ b. n sold in th. United States 

- - * >n. Chut sold In a small low*. 

Over fli<* IwjS of a It m or Organ ,fndt- br >i pht at order, for • handrvd 

eatinyrf borl and how the hands IM 1 « place. It la I new 

are to he ; dared. and the pm per keys to theory, and a decided departure 

strike, chunking lt» poaiilun and nr- ^ | ■» from th >ld or any othir method, it 

ranger n i • t it tho key In "hi oh . i V 1 moor Organ playing by sight, 

th. piece it written that yon wish to l . ' and nu by ear or memory. HoftOU’l* 

plav. They arc perfectly infallible in v “ Chart Is th machine which fits 

thnr results. It you can read rou can play tb. Plano or Organ In one day letter than a teacher could teach you <n three moaths. 
If yoa have no Plano you can learn at * nie friend's bouse, and astonish all with yonr knowledge. Dexter SMITH, the editor of 
the leading musical paper In the world,»nr*, “ They should find a place in every house, whether there is a Piano or Organ er net. 
They are to music what (he multiplication table is to arithmetic." It give* decided satisfaction In every rue. It cannot do other who, 
seeing, ae it does, a hundred times it cot*, and in Ita great Simplicity lies its unequalled sneeess. J am perfectly 
ea/isJUd, too much cannot be said in its praise. It is the best thing in the world for both teacher and pupil.” — Joutf STKVENS, G^noj* * *■ 
** 7Vi« Chart roceived; gives perferf satisfaction. J apply tar the agency."— John J. 8UVNPKRT, Vicksburg, Miss. u Masons Chart 
received yesterday; am highly pleased with it ."—LlZZJE M. Brackett, Boeheater, Ind. ** The Chart my daughter bought gives p*rfett 
ea’isfactian."— W. B. Holmes, Falrton, N. J. u The Chart received; it is every way complete. My wife wishes the agency. —IsaaG 
Hunter, Springfield, Mo. We hare thousands of letters like the shore, lirstc Teacher* themselves cn’iemtatixglt ex- 
Dor«e it. Tho price ia one dollar for a complete set (4 forma), and Includes payment of postage by usf $7 a dotea to agents 
or the tritlo br express. _ 

SPECIA 1j OFFER. We publish a hoond Wneical Album containing 18 piece* of the tataat popnlsr marie, which 
eouid not be bought separately, at retail, for less than 84. To every purchaser of a Mason's Chart, who will state In wbaft 
paper they aaw this adsertlseraent, end will agree to show the t hart to their friends, wo will giro, as a FREE PRES EXT, oar 
Musical Album, with f 4 worth of masie. Those wishing the Album sent by mall, prepaid, will enclose 10 eents extra, otherwise ws 
will send it by express. No one will regret learning to play the Plano or Orgnn t it Is the meet popular of all accomplishments. 
Addraag The Turner ManqfkelurUg Co., X7 Beck Square, Boston, Msa, who are Sola Ageeth 
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THE ARTIST'S PICTURE. [See tie Story , “ Block Art ”] 
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HUMMING LIKE THE BEE. 


Written by ALEXANDER XSLTIX. Competed by CHARLES BLAMPHIH. 

At published by SEP. WlfiJiEE k SON, 1008 Spring Garden St., Philada. 



f* 


1. When the woodland’s fai - jy 

2. Ere the dew was off the 

3. I would love the Spring that 



n 


nooks Are shadow’d o’er with bloom, And the moss-y banks and brooks Are 
spray, My morning hymn I'd sing; Or the sun’s bright virgin ray Had 

brings New pleasures o'er a - gain; And the Sum-mer, for It flings Sweet 



shed-ding forth per-fume; When the rose-bud’s ten - der lips Smile 
glanc’d up - on my wing, I would roam the prim-rose waste, To the 

blos-soms o*er the plain; I would lay by Autumn’s store, And when 
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Chorus. 



Humming like a bee. 

Humming like the bee. Humming like a bee, Would I fly from flow’r to 
Humming like a bee. 



flow’r, The sweets of life to see, While I pass’d each sun - uy 
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THE PRIZE AT OUR ARCHERY CLUB 


BY MRS. A. M. HUMPHREY. 



|HE five o’clock 
train thundered 
into the station 
at Lindville. A 
younglady,with 
that indescrib- j 
able air that is j 
pronounced \ 
high-bred, step- \ 
ped outupon the j 
platform, and | 
looked anxious- \ 
ly around. j 
44 Miss May, j 
is it not?” 

The speaker 
was a handsome 
man of three and 
twenty, who had 
hurried up, and 
now gracefully 
lifted his hat. \ 
44 Yes,” she replied. “ I am Cecil May. And j 
you—surely you are my cousin—uncle Ben’s \ 
son?” | 

44 1 am Lawrence Lind, unde Ben’s son, at your \ 
service,’ ’ was the answer, with a smile. 44 You have 
not quite forgotten your old playmate, I see.” 

44 Not quite,” she said, with a shy glance, for 
she had expected to meet a rather awkward, 
over-grown boy, forgetting the years that had 
passed; and lo! here was one of the most stylish- 
looking men she had ever seen, anywhere. 

44 1 will take your hand-bag, if you will allow 
me,” he said, 44 and the check for your trunk. 
Here, John,” addressing a servant, 44 have these 
attended to. And now, this way, please.” 

He led the way to a phaeton, where a groom, 
in unexceptionable costume, stood at the heads 
of the horses. 

44 By the bye, you’re just in time,” he said, as 
they bowled along the smooth road, 44 for the 


great event of the season. We have an archery 
club here, you must know; and next month, the 
ladies are to shoot for a prize. We expect you 
to take part, in fact to win the prize.” 

44 Oh ! but,” cried Cecil, 44 1 never drew a bow 
in my life.” 

44 That’s nothing. You can soon learn. I’ll 
stake my life on it,” with a look of undisguised 
admiration, 44 that you’ll beat them all, if you’ll 
only care to try.” 

Cecil crimsoned under that gaze, and to cover 
her embarrassment, cried, 

44 Yonder’s the dear old farm-house, isn’t it? 
And your mother, aunt Dorothy herself, at the 
gate.” 

As a girl, how many happy hours she had 
spent at the form-house! With its low ceilings, 
cozy rooms, and wide porches, it seemed, as she 
remembered it, the very ideal of comfort and 
happ.iness. Its owners thought so, for even 
after the coming of the railroad, and the founda¬ 
tion of Lindville, built on their lands, and making 
Mr. Lind the richest man in the county, they had 
clung to it still. At the back of the house was 
an old-fhshioned garden, and behind that an 
apple orchard. In the front was a large, square 
yard, with clumps of lilacs, and beds of marigolds 
and lady-slippers, and the greenest grass in the 
world; and at the gate, here, aunt Dorothy was 
waiting for her guest. 

That evening Cecil felt as if she was a ohild 
once more. Uncle Ben and aunt Dorothy de¬ 
voured every word she uttered, while James and 
44 little Dot” hung about her entranced. 44 Little 
Dot” was an adopted orphan, the daughter of a 
deceased clergyman ; and hitherto she had reigned, 
queen paramount, at Lindville form. But now, 
she put her hand in Cecil’s, and whispered, 44 1 
loves ’oo,” and from that moment was ruled in 
everything by this new guest. 

Those June days that followed, went by like a 
dream. The mornings were spent in practising 

(849) 
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at archery, or in walking in the woods back of 
tho house, or in reading some new book; and 
Lawrence was always (Veil's companion on these 
occasions. The whole family soon became inter¬ 
ested in Cecil’s proficiency in archery, and long 
before the day of the meeting had arrived, pre¬ 
dicted that she would win the prize. She had 
prepared a very pretty dress for the great occasion, 
with a cavalier hat and feathers, and when she 
descended to the drawing-room, attired in it, 
little Dot danced around her in a frenzy of ad¬ 
miration. “Oh, *oo bootiful Cecil,” she cried. 
lAwronce’s eyes spoke as eloquently, and when 
he and his cousin drove off, aunt Dorothy looked 
at her husband and said, “ They make a hand¬ 
some pair, don’t they? and oughtn’t we to be j The company comprised all the best people of 
-glad it’s all coming out as we wished?” j the neighborhood. Among the girls there were 

Everybody, at the archery grounds, pronounced \ many that were exceedingly pretty, though there 
Cecil the loveliest girl there; everybody except \ was no one really to oompare with Cecil, or even 
Kate Wilde, the village belle, who was naturally Kate. There was the usual amount of chatting, 
iealous, especially as she had long marked : laughing, and even flirting, preparatory to the 

Lawrence for her own. “ For my part,” she great event of the day, for there were plenty of 

said, addressing Miss Slim, an old-maid gossip, < young men present. And among these young 
“ 1 can’t see what there is so wonderful about j men, there was no one so popular as Frank Wilde 
her.” “Nor I,” retorted Miss Slim, who was a \ Kate’s brother. 

toady as well as a gossip: “ she looks as cold as At first sight, he fell in love with Cecil. He 

an icicle.” “I suppose Mr. Lind will hardly \ was enraptured, therefore, to hear his sister 
look at his old friends, to-day,” said Kate, with | whisper, “See here, Frank, I want you to help 
a contemptuous toss. “We’ll see about that,” ] me: devote yourself to Miss May, for I have my 
rejoined Miss Slim, “especially if they win.” j own game to play.” “With all my heart,'’ re- 
“ Well, I shall win,” said Kate. “ You mean j plied Frank. “ You could not have asked me to 
you’ll win Mr. Lind,” said Miss Slim, with a ! do anything 1 liked better. Introduce me.” 
knowing laugh; “ he is the real prize, my dear.” \ From that moment, he attached himself to 
But Kate made no auswer. She only turned j Cecil, and when the time arrived for the archery, 
away, with a self-satisfied smile. 1 way still at her side. It soon became plain that 
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the oontest for the prize really lay bet ween Kate All this, unjust os it was, had its effect on Cecil, 
and Cecil. There was general applause when it i She grew silent and reserved to Mr. Vi ilde; in 
was found there was a tie between these two; j fact almost rude. But he was not one to be 
nothing so exciting had ever been seen at any of rebuffed. Ilis civilities only became more re- 
these meetings. Cecil, under ordinary circum- j marked. “ Faint heart never won fair lady, ’ he 
stances, would have been sure to win. But said, to himself. “ And besides, if she gets piqued 
Frank’s devotion to her had irritated Lawrence ; j at Lind, perhaps I’ll be able to make my 
and in retaliation he had joined Miss Wilde; and j innings. 

had even stood bv her while she shot. Lawrence \ Meantime, Lawrence was angrier than ever, 
had been so used to monopolizing Cecil, that he “ Girls are all alike,” he thought, tickle, mcon- 
oould not brook that she should accept even or- slant, devoured by vanity, ready for every new 
dinary courtesies. He was, in short, a little And he devoted himself, in revenge, to 

spoiled, and a good deal jealous. j Miss Wilde, with increasing assiduWy. 



No wonder, that, when the time came to shoot 
off the tie, Cecil was quite nervous. She was to 
shoot first, and as she came forward, she turned 
a half-imploring look on Lawrence. If he had 
answered it, and joined her, all would have been 
well. But he did not even see her. Rate took 
good care, indeed, that he should not. She had re¬ 
doubled her attentions; she had practiced all the 
little arts in which she was an adept; the moment 
passed, and it was too late. Cecil*s first shot was 
a triumphant one: the arrow hit the bull’s-eye. 
There was a round of applause. As she fitted her 
second arrow to the string, she looked around 


for Lawrence again; but though he saw her 
this time, he made no response. She shot, and 
missed. 

After that, the game was Kate’s. With a tri¬ 
umphant glance around, she stepped forth, and 
sent both arrows into the bull’s-eye. Lawrenoe 
himself, in a neat speech, delivered the prize, 
which was a golden arrow. It is true, he had 
been selected a week before, for this task ; but it 
seemed cruel to Cecil, nevertheless. 

Meantime, he was angrier than ever with her, 
for he had seen Frank condoling with her on her 
failure. “ It was all an accident,” he heard the 
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latter say. “You really shoot better than Kate, 
and ought to have won.” 

“ The puppy !” was Lawrence's irate comment. 

He was quitein the mood, therefore, to accept 
a laughing challenge, from Kate, to go with her, 
along the stream, towards the old bridge, and 
hunt for wild-llowers in the woods. As they dis¬ 
appeared, up the leafy avenue, Cecil felt, for the 
first time in her life, a pang of jealousy. She 
could not deny that Kate was beautiful. She 
could not conceal the fact, that, to-day, Lawrence 
seemed absorbed in her. “ When there was no¬ 
body to compare me with, as was the case out at 
the farm,” she said, “he admired, or seemed to 
admire me, but now—” 

She broke off, for Miss Slim, at that moment, 
came up. “ Quite lover-like, isn’t it?” said Miss 
Slim, with a simper, pointing to Lawrence aud 
Kate; “I shouldn’t wonder if it was a match. 
You wouldn’t object, would you, Mr. Wilde?” 
For Kate’s brother was still hanging about Cecil. 

“Not I,” he answered, “for anybody that is 
connected with Miss May,” with a deferential 
bow at our heroine, “ would be an honor to our 
family.” 

It was a miserable after¬ 
noon for Cecil, and as mis¬ 
erable anight. She dreamed 
she was in the garden, weav¬ 
ing a wreath of tiowers for 


Dot; but her fingers got entangled hopelessly; a 
pair of wicked, black eyes, the eyes of Kate Wilde, 
peered at her, triumphantly, from behind the 
trees. 

As for Lawrence, he was even more unhappy. 
He could not sleep. Now that the subtle witch¬ 
ery of Kate Wilde’8 presence was gone, he began 
to think that he had been, perhaps, too hasty. 
He recalled, over and over again, the events of 
the day. If Cecil hod acted as if indifferent, 
he said, it was because he had neglected her. If 
she had permitted Frank’s attentions, it was, 
originally, from well-bred civility, and afterwards 
in consequence of having been deserted. 

“ What a fool I have been !” he said. 

Influenced by these feelings, he rose, early the 
next day, and gathering a bouquet, wrote a note 
to Cecil; for, unfortunately, he had a business 
engagement , made several days before, compelling 
him to go to the county town. He entrusted both 
the note and bouquet to Dot, who was always up 
before anybody else, to be given to Cecil, when 
the latter came down to breakfast. How Dot 
failed to do this, and what misery was the conse¬ 
quence, we shall see by and by. 

Cecil woke, with heavy 
eyes, and aching heart. 
She said to herself that 
there was nothing, in this 
world, worth living for 
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now; everybody and everything was deceitful and < t’other day, when you gave me the note and 
disappointing. She thought she would try and posies, to give to Cecil, do you know, I didn’t 
play with Dot. Dot, at least., was innocent; Dot, give them to her at all ?” 

at least, was sincere. But Dot, she found, had al- “ What! Not give them to her?” cried Law- 
ready gone to school. Lawrence was not at break- j rence, eagerly. 44 How was that?” 
fast, and she heard then, for the first time, that he \ “I was going to,” answered little Dot, “ when I* 
had taken the train for the county town, and why. I thought of Mr. Wilde, poor fellow, and said to my- 
The morning hours wore on wearily. The af- t'self,.* I don’t s’pose he ever gets any letters, and 
ternoon came and went in the same way. When i Lawrence won’t care if I give him this one;’ and 


evening approached, she waited anxiously for 
Lawrence. “ He will soon be here,” she thought, 
“ and all may be made right. I fear I did him 
injustice, yesterday.” But eight o’clock came, 
nine, and then ten; yet no Lawrence. At last 
Cecil retired to her room; but it was not to sleep. 
Finally, after the distant village lights were ex¬ 
tinguished, she heard the rapid thud of horse 
hoofs, and saw Lawrence, as she watched behind 
the curtain, enter the house from the stable-yard. 
He had been detained longer than he had ex*- 
pected; had missed the train ; and hiring a horse, 
had galloped home through the night. 

Cecil heard this, in her room, from little Dot, 
the next morning early, and came down, fresh, 
and sweet, and shy, anxious to forgive and be 
forgiven, and sure that all would come right. 

Lawrence was sitting on the front porch, 
smoking a cigar. He looked around, but to her 
surprise, quite indifferently, pulled his mustache, 
wished her “ good-morning,” and then resumed 
his cigar, coolly watching the smoke curl upwards. 

Cecil paused, but only for an instant. What 
did it mean ? Her pride was up in arms. What 
had she done to deserve this treatment ? There 
was but one explanation. He was infatuated with 
Kate. He wished to insult her. 

Nodding carelessly, therefore, she passed on. 

44 Heartless flirt!” muttered Lawrence, on his 
part, watching her go. “ Does not even thank 
me for the bouquet. Been flirting with that 
idiot, Wilde, I’ve no doubt.” 

Meantime, Cecil, burning with indignation, 
pretended to amuse herself with the flowers. 

That day, and the following passed ; her cousin 
was always cruelly polite, but that was all. 

The next afternoon but one, however, Lawrence 
was Bitting in his room, when Dot knocked tim¬ 
idly at the door. 44 Come in,” he said, “ and tell 
what you have been doing.” And taking her on 
his knee, he smoothed her long, silken curls. 

“Well,” said Dot, “I helped aunty, fed my 
chicks, went to school, and did lots of things. 
But just now I’se come from Cecil’s room. And 
what do you think? Cecil was crying. Yes, 
crying, and she kissed me, and said she was go¬ 
ing home. And I ’spect,” continued the child, 
thoughtfully, “I’se been a very naughty girl, for 
Vol. LXXVI.—22. * 


besides, I thought you could tell Cecil just as well 
what you wanted, even if she didn’t get the letter. 
So, when I started for school, I took the letter, and 
was walking along, thinking awftil hard about 
something or other—my lessons, I guess—and be¬ 
fore I knowed it, I had lost it. But the posies I 
didn’t lose, and meeting Mr. Wilde, I gave them to 
him, and he put them in his button-hole.” 

Lawrence sat like one stupefied. Suddenly, 
as he looked out of the window, he saw Cecil, in 
her walking-dress, pass out in the direction of 
the orchard, as if going to the woods beyond. 
She looked tired, and pale, and worn. It was 
only the work of an instant to carry Dot down 
stairs, place her in aunt Dorothy’s charge, and 
hurry after Cecil, whom he overtook just as she 
had entered the wood. 

She looked around, coldly and haughtily; but 
with the traces of tears in her eyes; and this 
gave him courage to proceed, in spite of the cold¬ 
ness and haughtiness. \ 

He recounted, hurriedly, how he had given 
Dot the note, asking for a meeting, early the fol¬ 
lowing morning, at the stile, which they were 
even now approaching, and begging she wonld 
wear the bud, if she cared for him in the least. 
He told how he had been delayed at the county 
town ; had lost the train; had galloped home, so 
as to be in time for the meeting in the morn¬ 
ing; how he had gone to the stile, and waited, 
and waited in vain; how then he remembered 
encountering Frank, on his way to the train, and 
seeing in his button-hole a bouquet, which he 
would have thought his own, but for the impossi¬ 
bility of it; how he had come back to breakfast, 
act last, angry with Cecil, because now satisfied 
she had given his bouquet to a rival; how he 
had spoken to her, with half-concealed contempt, 
as she came down stairs; and how—” 

44 Well, in short,” he said, “how I have made 
a desperate fool of myself, and can only throw 
myself on your mercy, and beg you to forgive 
me, dearest.” 

She did forgive him, with happy tears, for, os 
she told herself, his jealousy and anger had come 
from excess of love for her. 

Thus Cecil, after all, wo. (he Prize at Our 
Archery Club. 
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BY JEAN 

I* 

“You wanted to see Miss Celia Westleigh? 
Goodness gracious, she was buried yesterday 1” 

And the landlady of the shabby, out-of-the-way 
boarding-house, stood at the door of the close 
little parlor, into which she had just ushered two 
elegantly dressed ladies, with an awful enjoyment 
of the dramatic nature of her announcement. 

“DeadI” exclaimed one of the visitors, in a 
shocked tone. “ And we only heard of her illness 
the other day! Poor thing! So young, too ! 
IIow does her sister bear it ? She had a sister, 
I think?” 

“ Yes’m. She’s taken it very hard—they 
hadn’t nobody but themselves, them two. Per’aps 
you’d like to see Miss Helen?” 

“I—don’t know. Mrs. Lennox?” turning to 
her companion, with a look of embarrassed 
appeal, and a rising flush. “ We are strangers 
to Miss Westleigh, you know, and if you prefer 
not to meet her—” 

“ If I prefer not to meet her, Mrs. Thurlow ? 
I am not aware of any reason why I should 
object to meeting Miss Westleigh,” said the second 
lady, who had a voice of almost masculine depth; 
a voice in perfect keeping with her handsome, 
obstinate, massive-featured face ; and she turned 
to the landlady, saying, 

“ Inform Miss Westleigh, if you please, that 
two ladies are waiting to see her—Mrs. Lennox 
and Mrs. Thurlow.” 

The landlady vanished. 

“ You must not be offended, dear,” Mrs. Thur¬ 
low ventured to say, “I, I was really afraid 
that to meet Miss Westleigh under the circum¬ 
stances might be—a little—don’t you think—for 
some people, at least—awkward—” 

“If you refer to my having dismissed Miss 
Westleigh’s sister from my house, I can understand 
its being an awkward meetiug for her ,” said Mrs. 
Lennox, with a look of cold astonishment. “ But 
I am at a loss to know in what manner your ob¬ 
servation can apply to me.” 

“ That was what I meant, of course,” eagerly 
exclaimed Mrs. Thurlow. “To.spare the poor 
girl’s feelings, for—Celia was—her sister.” 

“ I am very glad to hear that that was what 
you meant, Mrs Thurlow,” said Mrs. Lennox, 
not relaxing her injured air. “ For you must be 
aware that there is nothing I regard so highly as 
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j duty. And in this case of Celia Westleigh’s above 
all. I have the satisfaction of feeling that I have 
< never, for a moment, evaded duty.” 

> “To be sure, my dear—how consoling!” 

| “ When I remember the unprincipled way, in 

; which she took advantage of her position as 
!, governess in my house, actually to inveigle my 
j; poor, weak-headed brother-in-law into the folly 
j of offering her his hand; when I remember that 
she left my house in a cloud of disgrace, conse¬ 
quent upon her having secretly worn and ruined 
valuable laces of mine; when I remember all the 
trouble she caused me, from first to last: then, 
Mrs. Thurlow, I positively wonder at my own 
presence'here to-day,” said Mrs. Lennox. 

“ Of course you do, my dear.” 

“ But t}ie moment I heard of the poor erring 
girl’s illness, I determined to visit her at once, 
and endeavor to rouse her to some sense of her 
; miserable state. You, yourself, heard me say 
repeatedly, Mrs. Thurlow, that I should not 
flinch from the duty of reminding her of the past, 
and pointing out, to the best of my poor ability, 
that the way of the transgressor must necessarily 
be hard; so that, if she chose to shut her eyes 
to the lesson conveyed by these things, and per¬ 
sist in denying her wrong-doing, no shadow of 
misgiving might rest upon my conscience.” 

“Yes, yes; and your strength of character is 
wonderful. I couldn’t have done it.” 

“ However, we have come too late,” said Mrs. 
Lennox, shaking her head. “We shall never 
know what effect a few strong words of warning 
and council might have had upon her. We must 
be charitable, and remember this.” 

“ How magnanimous!” said Mrs. Thurlow. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Lennox, “we must make 
many allowances. We must not be surprised, if 
we should find Miss Westleigh, as your words 
seemed to imply, prejudiced enough to cherish 
ill feelings against me; for people will be unrea¬ 
sonable. But she need not fancy that, if she is 
herself sensible and respectable, her sister’s 
memory would ever, in my mind, be regarded, 

; for a moment, as a reproach to her” 

“ Her sister’8 memory is the most sacred 
thing left to her on this earth. Can you not lot 
your victim rest even now, when her broken 
heart is hushed in the grave?” 

The two ladies rose simultaneously, as these 
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challenging words, uttered in a clear, thrilling 
voice, rang through the room. On the threshold, 
stood a tall, youthful figure, clothed in black; it 
advanced a few steps; and they beheld before 
them a pale girl, with one of those wonderfully 
expressive faces that do not need to be beautiful 
to stamp themselves in our remembrance. It 
was Helen Westleigh. Her dark eyes, burning 
in the deep, purple hollows worn by long watch¬ 
ing and much weeping, flashed upon them a 
greeting anything but conciliatory. Before it, 
the two startled women stood silent, and invol¬ 
untarily quailing, for a moment, as if they had 
been confronted by something unearthly. 

But Mrs. Lennox soon recovered herself. 

44 You have a strange way of receiving visitors, 
who come to you with kind intentions, young 
lady,” she said, haughtily. 44 What do you 
mean by * victim?’ ” 

“ I mean that Celia’s death lies at your door, 
Mrs. Lennox.” 

“ Pleasant accusation!” said Mrs. Lennox, 
settling back into her chair, with a stony sneer. 
44 Really, Miss Westleigh, I fear you are a young 
person very ill-regulated in mind, as most cer¬ 
tainly you are in manner. Are you aware that 
it was only owing to my—possibly mistaken— 
clemency—we are all so liable to err I—that your 
sister did not pass from my door to a prison ? 
That she lost her situation, under such unhappy 
circumstances, was entirely her own fault.” 

44 Her own fault?” said Helen, pale as she had 
been, growing yet paler. 44 Was it her fault that 
she was a shrinking, sensitive creature, who 
withered like a flower in the cold, ungenial at¬ 
mosphere of your house? Was it her fault that 
you judged her out of your own coarse mind and 
narrow instincts ? Do not interrupt me, woman ! 
You shall listen to me, whether my words are 
pleasant to your ears or not. 

44 How did it end ? Worn out by months of 
silent martyrdom, Celia came to me, one night, 
saying she could bear no more; her heart was 
breaking, her life was ebbing away. I looked 
into her dear eyes, and saw that it was true. I 
held her to my heart, and said she should never 
return under your roof again: I said, let us 
starve together, first! Oh, if I could have per¬ 
suaded her to listen to me! But she must go 
back, if only to give you warning—opportunity 
to provide another governess for your spoiled, 
exacting children, forsooth! 

44 That was the merry entertainment at which 
you accused her next day of having been present, 
decked out in finery of yours. You knew in your 
heart that the accusation was false; but it suited 
your purpose to dismiss her from your house in 
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a cloud of ignominy, and Satan furnished you 
with a plausible pretext. You have done your 
work very successfully, Mrs. Lennox: Celia 
Westleigh will never be your brother-in-law’s 
wife, now. But how will you answer, at the 
righteous bar of God, for the cruelty and calumny 
that have broken the heart of an innocent, moth¬ 
erless girl, and sent her to an untimely grave ?” 

Mrs. Thurlow was weeping. But Mrs. Len¬ 
nox, though she may have grown a trifle paler, 
sat upright in her chair and returned the scorch¬ 
ing judgment of Helen’s eyes with an icy stare, 
for some brief, silent moments; then she rose, 
and gathered up her rich robes elaborately. 

44 If I really believed you to be a responsible 
being, young woman, I should feel like calling 
you to account for your insulting behavior and 
words,” she said. 44 But I pity you for your de¬ 
plorable lack of self-control and judgment; and 
I should really be glad if I could believe that 
your poor sister was, as you say, innocent, and 
all that. Ah, dear me! Come, Mrs. Thurlow: 
there is nothing to detain us, I think? We need 
only apologise to Miss Westleigh for our intrusion, 
and assure her that there is not the slightest 
danger of its being repeated.” 

44 Yet we thall meet again,” said Helen. She 
: came a step nearer, and lifted her thin, right 
! hand to heaven. 

! 44 There is justice,” she said, solemnly. 44 You 

have robbed me of all I had left in this world to 
love; you have mocked me in my desolation: do 
not think I am one to forget or forgive. When 
the hour comes that I feel in my soul it is written 
in heaven will come, and you stand before me as 
helpless as my poor darling stood before you, 
such a little while ago, then be sure you shall re¬ 
ceive the same mercy, which you have shown to 
me and mine.” 

As the last words fell, with bitter emphasis, 
from her lips, Helen left the room. 


II. 

Fxw homes were more attractive and imposing 

than the handsome mansion of senator R-, 

which stood on one of the broad streets of Wash¬ 
ington city. It was the centre, also, of a hospi¬ 
tality both generous and refined. The beautiful 
woman, whom the senator had lately married 
abroad, had made a marked sensation in that so¬ 
ciety, where, by virtue of his brilliant political 
success, he had long been one of the most promi¬ 
nent figures. The senator’s wife not only shared, 
but even in some measure, increased her hus¬ 
band’s popularity: it was said that her influence 
was used to soften his somewhat hard and 
dominant nature, and that, more than once, her 
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intercession had sufficed to turn the scale of 
his powerful furtherance, in favor of some sup¬ 
pliant, who would have been otherwise coldly 
dismissed. 

It was a rumor of this, that had drawn to the 
door of the senator’s mansion, one oold, midwinter 
morning, a thinly-clad woman in widow’s weeds. 
The warmth of the luxurious library, into which 

she was shown to await the coming of Mrs. R-, 

was grateful to her poor, chilled hands and scantily 
protected frame. She had left her children shiv¬ 
ering at home, around an insufficient fire, in a 
room, which some shabby remains of past elegance 
only made more melancholy. Who, in those 
long-past, bitter days, could have foreseen the 
bitter array of privations and humiliations, that 
were to be her lot ? The lot of a poor and friend¬ 
less claimant upon the nation’s generosity! The 
slights, the .evasions, the indifference, the impa¬ 
tience, that she had encountered in her weary 
applications here and there—the polite excuses 
of this distinguished official, the abrupt, un- 
softened refusal of this other! The poor woman’ b 
heart had long been sick with hope deferred; her 
pride and confidence had been laid low: she was 
about to make one last, desperate effort to move 
some compassionate interference in her behalf; and 
it was with an agony of hope and fear unspeaka¬ 
ble, that she heard the silken rustle at the door, 
which announced the great lady's entranoe. 

A beautiful woman, majestic in bearing, came 
forward and acknowledged the anxious widow’s 
presence with gracious courtesy. There was a 
peculiar gentleness in her manner towards such 
applicants; but she saw so many of them ! It 
was not possible to assist them all; and the sen¬ 
ator’s wife often carried a sad heart under her 
rich robes, for a world of various miseries not to 
be relieved. 

The widow took courage, at sight of her. It 
was easier than she had thought, after all her 
bitter experience, to present her case once more 
—alas, such a common case! She urged it with 
the eloquence of desperation. In her earnest¬ 
ness, she failed to notice how, at the first sound 
of her voice, the senator’s wife had started 
nervously, and fixed upon her a close, scruti¬ 
nizing glance; that the lady’s cheek grew paler, 
and her brows contracted darkly. But when, 
in answer to that pressing plea for help, the 
senator’s wife said, constrainedly, that she could 
not tell, so many such claims were daily made 
known, and the widow, trembling all over at 
thought of this last chance slipping away, abso¬ 
lutely throw herself at the lady’s feet in her 
distress, she felt the senator’s wife draw back, 
with strong recoil. 


“Oh, madame, it is life or death with me!” 
cried the widow. “ I have no friends to press 
my claim, and I have applied everywhere in 
vain. If the senator will not help me, I must 
see my children starve. I hear everywhere how 
kind you are: do speak to him for me. I 
entreat you, for the love of God!” 

She lifted her eyes, full of beseeching anguish, 
to the lady’s face. But there was no relenting 
on that brow, no compassion in the cold glance, 
at once averted from her, and lifted elsewhere, 
as if the sight of any other object were preferable. 
Well for the widow that it was so! For at that 
moment of fate, when her future lay in the 
balance, and the lips of its arbitress trembled with 
a scathing word from the past, which would have 
sounded in her ears like a death-knell, the lady’s 
upraised eyes fell upon an old painting, that 
adorned the opposite wall. A stray Sunbeam, 
glancing out of the steely gloom of the January 
heavens, touched it, as she looked, and brought 
forth from the dark canvas, in vivid, momentary 
clearness, the face of our divine Lord, bent 
under the cruel crown of thorns, and convulsed 
with the agony of more than mortal sorrow. 

The strained eyes of the anxious suppliant 
saw, without comprehending, a great wave of 
emotion sweep across the face of the senator’s 
wife. With a tremulous hand, she signed to the 
widow to rise. 

“ You may leave your papers,” she said, in the 
tone of one struggling with herself for mastery. 
“ I will speak to my husband about your case. 
That is all I can promise, at present. Good¬ 
morning.” 

Hardly knowing, between this glimpse of 
encouragement, and the strange, abrupt dismis¬ 
sal that accompanied it, whether to yield her 
heart to hope or despair, the widow, in a whirl 
of emotion, went out of the warm mansion into 
the bitter street, and hurried homeward to the 
melancholy room, where her two pale, young 
daughters sat trying to sew, in the midst of the 
shabby furniture that had once been fine. There 
was wonder and speculation over her report of 
the interview; the two girls refused to see any 
but hopeful auguries, in the words of the great 
lady. 

“ People say she is so good,” said the eldest. 
“ The other day, when I went to get this bundle 
of work, Mrs. Wells pointed her out to me. 
sitting in her carriage; and I know,just from 
her face, that she is ready to help anybody.” 

“ I cannot tell,” said the mother, drearily. 

“ And she would, of course, see that you were 
a lady, mother,” went on the girl, confidently. 
“ I know she will feel for us.” 
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“ They say she was once a poor girl herself,” 
said the younger daughter. 

“Yes—she has quite a romantic story,” said 
the other. “ Most people think she is a foreigner, 

because senator R-married her abroad; but 

Mrs. Wells told me she knew her, years ago, in 
New York, and that she taught elocution in a 
school. Her name was Helen Westleigh—” 

“Mother!” shrieked the younger daughter, 
springing to the chair, into which the widow had 
fallen, pale as death; for that name made clear to 
her all that had seemed inexplicable in the con¬ 
duct of the senator’s wife, and she had fainted. 

Yes, Mrs. Lennox—for the widow was Mrs. 
Lennox—had indeed come face to face with 
Celia’s sister, and committed unwittingly her 
last hope of better fortune for her children and 
herself, into the hands that had, long ago, been 
raised to heaven against her, with a threat and 
promise of vengeance. 

She recovered consciousness directly, but she 
felt that for her all was over. The senator’s 
wife would doubtless keep her promise; but the 
presentation of the widow’s appeal would go 
hand in hand with the story of Celia Westleigh’s 
wrongs and sorrows. The hour had come which 
Helen’s outraged heart had foreseen and pre¬ 
dicted ; the hour in which her enemy was to 
stand before her, humbled in the dust, to 
receive the same measure which, in pride and 
hardness of heart, she had meted out to others. 
The cup of her punishment was full to overflowing. 

From that moment, Mrs. Lennox gave up her 
claims as hopeless, and fell into a state of listless, 
brooding despair. The long, slow days went by, 
with no comfort or hope in their passing; the 
long, watchful nights brought before her the 
white, pleading face of Celia Westleigh, as she 
had last beheld it; the sound of Helen’s pas- ; 
sionate voice rang in her ears, with terrible 
words of accusation and ominous warning. ; 
Deeply avenged was the poor, young governess, ; 


forgotten so many years in her humble grave! 
Keen were the stings of remorse, in Mrs. Lennox's 
once hard heart I 

Comfortless and silent, she was Bitting, with 
her daughters, in their little room, one day, 
when a knock at the door announced a visitor. 
How shall we describe the flutter of excitement, 
the fear, the hope, that stirred the hearts of the 
girls, or the agony of suspense that held their 
mother breathless, when the opened door 
admitted senator R-?” 

“I have taken the liberty of calling, Mrs. 
Lennox,” he said, graciously, “to bring you 
myself the good news, that your application, on 
account of your late husband’s services, has just 
been granted. Finding your claims entirely 
just, I made an effort in your behalf, which has 
happily proved successful.” 

“How shall we ever thank you?” sobbed the 
girls, while their mother sat like a statue, unable 
to speak a word. 

“ You owe me no thanks,” said the senator, 
with a smile. “ It is seldom I have either time 
or inclination to undertake such matters. But 
my wife was so much interested in your case, 
that I could not refuse, at least, to examine it, 
and having done so, it seemed a dufy to go 

farther. Mrs. R- has met you formerly, if 

I mistake not^Mrs. Lennox? Yes; I thought 
she mentioned it. Allow me to congratulate you 
upon your good fortune. I am very happy to 
have had the pleasure of doing some little service 
to an old friend of hers.” 

And the senator bowed himself out, and went 
his busy way, utterly unconscious that certain 
words of his had fallen upon the widow’s head 
in coals of fire. 

This was Helen’s vengeance! Well for her, 
and for all of us, who have learned to substitute, 
for the burning cross of resentment, the holy 
cross of the meek and lowly Teacher of 
forgiveness! 

- > "* T 
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Fare Summer lleth dead 1 
Autumn winds are making moan 
Through the branches brown and bare, 
Whence the singing birds have flown; 

A dirge is pulsing through the air 
For Summer's glory fled. 

Shining leaves of gold and red. 
Autumn weaves into a crown 
For the polo queen's royal brow; 


And the sunlight gfldeth down, 

Through the willow's drooping bough 
To caress the gentle dead. 

1 The passing year grows sad, 
Rememb'ring all its treasures lost, 

Of meadow-grass and spring-time flowsr, 
Of light that nevor shadow crossed, 

And every happy, sunny hour, 

When all the earth was glad. 
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BY FRANK LI 

I had just come out of the library, and 
thought everybody had gone to bed except 
myself; but old Jacintha was still prowling 
about the ancient hall of the Manor House, and I 
drew back, because I did not want her to see me. 
My eyes were red, and my face swollen with the 
passionate tears I had been shedding, tears that 
seemed to scorch both heart and cheeks as they 
fell; and I knew that the old yellow woman 
would tell Isabel that she saw me crying, and 
that Isabel would exult; and just then, I think, I 
would have died sooner than give my cousin that 
satisfaction I 

Jacintha passed up the wide, oak stairs, grum¬ 
bling and muttering to herself, after a habit she 
had when cross, and she usually was cross, 
except to Isabel, whose nurse she had been 
formerly, whose maid she was now, and whoso 
slave, body and soul, she always would be; I 
used to admit, in return, that, if Isabel loved 
anybody, it was Jacintha, whom I hated, and 
, who hated me. 

When she disappeared, I came out from my 
shelter, and seeing a letter lying on the floor, I 
slipped forward to pick it up, meaning to call to 
Jacintha, who had probably dropped it. But as 
I stooped, I caught sight of the monogram on the 
envelope. The blood rushed in a torrent to my 
head; then surged back to my heart, with such 
force, that, for a moment, I was sick and faint. 

The letter was from Hugh Pallisser. I had no 
need to turn it over, and look at the address, to 
bo certain of that. I knew it was directed to my 
cousin Isabel. I was almost cfcrtaih, too, that it 
contained the -story of his love —his love—for 
Isabel I 

A terrible temptation seized me. I did not call 
to Jacintha, but clutching Ufe'tiltteY to my bfGast, 
I stole upstairs, noiselessly, to my own room. 
This was a noble, old, waisscotted apartment, 
one of the finest in the Manor House, but far 
away from the more modern part of the mansion. 
Its attraction to me was a superb oriel window, 
looking out upon the Park. In the recess of this 
window, stood my writing-table, with an Argand 
lamp left lit, by the servant, for I often road late 
into the night. I locked the door; and sat 
down at the table, wnd, with a palpitating heart, 
began to cut the envelope of the letter; for I 
was determined to know the truth. 

(368) 
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Suddenly, a hoarse cry, as of warning, or 
alarm, I could not make out which, startled me. 
I dropped the letter on the table, started to my 
feet, and looked fearfully around. Had any 
one been concealed, I asked myself, in the room ? 
Or did the cry come from without? Was it a 
phantom voice warning me ? Again it rose, eerie 
and wild, and now I knew it was from without. 
I believe I am braver than most women—every¬ 
body tells me I am—but my limbs shook so, for 
a moment, that I could hardly stand. At last, 
summoning all my courage, I approached the 
window. I half expected to see some frightful 
shape, gibbering at me. I half expected to face, 
I knew not what, but some unspeakable horror. 

But I saw no foul fiend, only a huge raven, 
that rose from a dead branch near, and, with an¬ 
other hoarse croak, sailed away into the night. 
I was so unnerved, however, that I sank down 
in a chair, and held my hand to my heart, which 
throbbed ns if it would burst. At last my eye 
fell on the letter. The envelope was already half 
cut open. But I no longer dared to go on with 
my work. Yet it would not do to let the letter, 
thus mutilated, reach its address. What should 
I do ? A fire was burning in the grate, for the 
night was chilly. I rose, and held the letter, 
with trembling fingers, over the blaze; then 
dropped it in ; ‘ and watched till the paper was 
reduced to cinders. 

But even as I watched it shrivel up, remorse 
assailed me. Shame, horror, loathing seized me. 
Then, in turn, a wild exultation fired every vein, 
and I told myself that I was glad—glad—I did 
not repent—I never would ! 

* I started up, and began pacing the room. Past, 
present and future seemed to rise before me: the 
misery of my desolate childhood, the suffering of 
these years spent under my aunt’s roof. Then 
the stain that now lay on my soul, and must cling 
to it forever. No matter what happened, I could 
never be rid of that! My loathing and horror of 
myself grew and grew. I was a criminal of the 
lowest, meanest sort—I, Grace Hathaway, as yet 
only eighteen, and who had been so proud. Proud 
of my blood, of t he honor of my family, of my own 
honesty, and so contemptuous of Isabel’s tortuous 
courses, her petty falsehoods, her keeping just near 
enough the truth to satisfy her poor, miserable con¬ 
science, yet deceiving effectually, all the same. 
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Then another thought came. What hod I 
gained ? Hugh Pallisser would write again, when 
this letter, which he had sent, received no answer. 
Matters would be set right between him and Isabel. 
But would they ? He was a very proud, haughty 
man; he had been angry when he went away; he 
would not make more than one attempt; and 
Isabel, in her turn, was so mulish in her obsti¬ 
nacy, that not receiving this letter, she might 
refuse to listen or believe, even if he did try. 

For she expected the letter. I knew that. I 
had heard them in sharp discussion, only the 
evening before Hugh left. I heard him say, “ I 
will write, as soon as I get up to London, so that 
the letter shall reach you on Thursday ; we will 
both reflect!” Well, this was Thursday, and the 
letter had arrived, and I had burned it—11 

I had burned it; I was revenged. Even if the 
pair should ultimately come together, they would 
have suffered sharply. But had they not made 
me suffer enough, first and last ? Either Hugh 
Pallisser had conceived a fancy for my girlishly, 
pretty face—a fancy which had died out speedily, 
when Isabel returned home and brought the spell 
of her beauty, the witchery of her manners to 
bear upon him—or he had deliberately played 
with me for his own amusement, looked tender¬ 
ness, spoken words which went far beyond mere 
oompliment, pleased ]}is man’s vanity, in short by 
flirting with a young girl. Yes, he had doubtless 
laughed with Isabel, over my pleasure at his at¬ 
tentions—a pleasure I had not been able to hi^ie. 

How I hated her! I was violent and outra¬ 
geous always, and she knew just how to drive 
me into a frenzy. She would sit, perfectly calm 
and smiling, saying the most horrible things in 
her sweetest voice, and now and then, when my 
temper flagged a little, rousing me to a new out¬ 
burst, by requesting me to be lady-like, even if I 
was angry. She only told me plain trujths for 
my good, she would say; it wps her duty, and 
she should do it, however much like a maniac I 
might behave. Then she would watch me rave 
and rant, with a sort of compassionate pity, whis¬ 
pering audibly to herself: 

“ Poor thing, it is in her blood—her mother 
was a play-actress!” 

But the morning of this very day, I goaded 
her out of her feigned composure. I made her 
as angry, at last, as she had me, though she did 
not rave after my fashion ; but sat cold and white, 
raining bitter speeches down upon me, like hail¬ 
stones. At last she told me, that, if my poor 
father had not died when he had, he would have 
been sent to prison as a forger. The family had 
hushed the matter up; her mother, his sister, 
had paid the money! Well, he died, but it was 


better I should know. Nothing had any effect on 
me, she continued; I was a monster of wicked¬ 
ness and ingratitude; but this knowledge might 
touch me a little. 

If she had kept within my reach, I do not know 
what I should have done. I was crazy enough 
for any deed. But I think my face must have 
frightened her; she was out of her chair and out 
of the room before I could move; I can remember, 
even through the blood-red haze that floated be¬ 
fore my maddened eyes, seeing, how gracefully 
she fled away, swift and noiseless as some beau¬ 
tiful, white demon, with an angel’s face. 

For more than a week, I had been suffering 
tortures. I had learned that Hugh Pallisser was 
her slave, that he had only been deceiving me by 
his smiles and soft glances before she came home. 
Then I had caught a little of their conversation, 
the evening he started for London. This morn¬ 
ing she had put the crowning stroke to my wrongs, 
by that insult to my dead father; and now I—I 
was revenged. But I was also that meanest of 
criminals—a thief—I had stolen her letter, and 
burned it 1 

I slept but little that night. In the morning, 
I pleaded a headache, and did not appear at 
breakfast. Just after lunch, I went down stairs, 
and threw myself on a sofa in the library. I 
think my head was a little astray from fever, for 
I recollect that every now and then I had to open 
my eyes, and look about to get rid of an impres¬ 
sion that I was losing my senses. 

I don’t know how long I lay there. But at 
length the door opened, and Isabel came in, fol¬ 
lowed by Jacintha I could see them, but they 
could not see me, for a screen stood before the 
couch where I lay. 

Isabel had her riding-habit on, and was speak¬ 
ing to Jacintha, while the old woman buttoned 
her gloves. 

“ Hugh PaJJisser has not written,” she said. 
•'HI make him repent it, some day—it is inso¬ 
lent ! If a letter comes, after to-morrow, I will 
burn it unopened.” 

They walked into the next room, and presently 
I heard the doors close, and then a carriage drive 
off. I knew that Isabel was going down to the 
ferry, to join some friends on the other side, 
there to take a horseback ride. She would not 
be back until dusk. So all the afternoon I should 
have the house to myself. 

I lay there thinking. I don’t know that the 
word thinking is applicable—my mind was in too 
chaotic a state to oall my fancies by that name; 
but wherever they wandered, one reflection came 
up at every turn, or rather it seemed as if some 
unseen speaker kept hissing the words in my ear: 


* 
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“ You have had your revenge, but you are a \ 
thief!” And with it, as if by some demoniac j 
connection, came the hoarse cry of the raven. It \ 
was all imagination, of course; and yet it was 
terribly real. 

Then, without any volition on my part, my 
whole round of life began to pass in review before 
me. Naturally there had not been over much 
incident therein, but suffering enough in all con¬ 
science. I could reoollcct my young mother, 
who died when I was six years old, and Isabel 
was eight. My mother had been an actress. 

I know now that she would have been a famous 
one, if she had not, in the outset of her career, 
met my father, who fell in love with her sweet j 
fhce, and persuaded her to marry him, and for- j 
sake her profession. j 

My father, by marrying an actress, had alien- I 
ated-his only sister, Isabel’s mother—in fact his 
only near relative. She would neither see him, 
nor write to him, after that. Things yent on from 
bad to worse with him; and when I was eight, 
the crash came. An honest man he was, though 
an improvident one; the knowledge that ho had 
been the means of bringing trouble upon others 
was too much for his enfeebled frame. He had 
been an invalid, since my mother’s death, and 
now he died quite suddenly. My aunt’s husband 
sent an agent up to London, and took charge of 
me, and helpod to settle matters as best ho could. 
But Isabel had lied, when she said my father had 
ever been deemed guilty; his worst enemies 
never accused him of that. 

I was put into a school, near Claphdm, and 
kept there for two years. My aunt had detested 
my mother so bittcVly, that she passed the dis¬ 
like on to me. Sho was willing to pay for my 
education, bat*«Ke would not receive me in her 
house, al feast, not ’yet. But when I was ten, 
they came and told me, that I was to be sent to 
my aunt. I know now’, fllai,'when■ftI , husband 
was dying, he made her promise to send for me, 
and bring me up under her roof, or rather his, 
in this old Elizabethan Manor House, that had 
been in his family for centuries. 

Sa my life, in my new home, began. My aunt 
Was-Something of an invalid, or thought she was. 
8M *was not a bad woman: only capricious, fret- 
ftil and weak; and she never liked me, as I have 
said. Isabel was sixteen, when I went to live 
with them. She was a lovely girl, not wicked 
either, but tyrannical, vain-glorious, and I think, 
cold-hearted. 

Well,-for me to be thrown with the pair, was 
like putting chemicals together that are danger¬ 
ous when united. They did torture me terribly, 
sometimes on purpose, sometimes unintentionally, 


and I repaid them as a fiery-tempered creature 
does those who are uqjust. Every year that I 
grew older it grew harder to bear. I had a gov¬ 
erness ; I was well dressed; I lived as the family 
did; but never a day, an hour, that I was not 
reminded that I ate the bread of charity. 

When I was sixteen, I rebelled. I tried to run 
away. I think I had vague visions of going on 
the stage. After that, my aunt and I agreed 
upon a sort of compromise. She yielded in some 
things, and in return, I pledged myself to stay 
under her roof till I was twenty-one. I suppose 
she hoped, that, long before that time, she would 
have me safely married. 

But 1 had already driven her to despair, in 
this past year, by refusing two offers, such as the 
world calls good: that is, men who were rich 
and had position. That one of my aspirants had 
passed threescore, and the other had already de¬ 
cently and decorously tormented a wife into her 
grave, did not in the least militate against their 
eligibility in her opinion, or disprove what she 
called my demoniac obstinacy in refusing their 
alliance. 

During these past three months, I had been 
happy—happy for the first time in my life; and 
I was not yet eighteen! Isabel had gone up to 
spend the season in London, with one of her 
father’s relatives, and my aunt and I were left 
together. She had ceased to be very fond of go¬ 
ing out, on her own account, and it was useless, 
she said, to do so on mine; it was plain that I 
meant wilftilly to throw away every chance of es¬ 
tablishing myself: and she could not, and would 
not, waste her little remaining strength in taking 
me uselessly to balls and dinner-parties, driving 
a dozen miles home after midnight. In my heart 
11 was glad, for I did not like what is called So¬ 
ciety, but I took goodfc&rc not to say so ; if I had, 
she would hove forced me to go, even though she 
had to go lierselfj’too. 

Still there were dinner-parties at the Manor, 
and musical evenings, and I enjoyed much more 
my aunt’8 selection of guests, than I did the gen¬ 
eral society of our neighborhood. Into this com¬ 
paratively quiet season, came Hugh PaHisser; 
and—I was about to write that I learned to love 
him—but the truth is, I loved him from the first 
evening we met. 

Three months! Three months of a blessed 
dream were granted me I Oh, how I believed in 
him. It sounds wicked, but no weaker words 
will express what I felt. I made a god of him— 
just that—I have written, let it stand. 

So good, so gentle, bo manly, so different from 
the human butterflies, or grubs, that I had hither¬ 
to called men 1 He had aims, aspirations, a pur- 
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pose in life. He revered truth, he taught me j both in Rome together, when she was traveling 
even increased reverence therefor; he was a little ' with her cousins, the Deforests, 
stern in his judgment of mortals weaker than That is all. She came. She looked at him, 
himself, but that was no wonder, for few as per- ( smiled at him, and my dream was over, crushed, 
feet as he walked the earth. He was constantly ; ruined, dead ! 

at the Manor house, and the days went on, went j Rather more than a month had gone by—to 
on, and I dreamed, and dreamed. speak more exactly, five weeks; and I grew more 

He did not make love to me at all; at least, mad, daily, with jealousy. You are not to fancy 
not in words. But there was not a glance, not \ that I betrayed myself, however. Not I. Pride 
an inflection of his voice, that did not plainly j was left me! Not even Isabel suspected what I 
say, that I, of all created women, was the one 5 suffered. 

worthy to gain and hold his heart. Patient with j Meantime, my aunt had found a new pretender 
my follies, able to comprehend my youthful en- j for my hand, a rich merchant, and I behaved in a 
thusiasms, confiding to me his plans, telling me j manner that met with her approval—you under- 
of his lonely life, assuring me that mine was an stand what that means 1 

exceptional nature, saying that heaven had given j So the evening came, on which I learned that 
me gleams of what men call genius, and that I j Hugh Pallisser was going to London, for ten days 
must beware how I used it 1 I needed a friend, \ or a fortnight, bound on some one of his frequent 
an adviser, older than myself, he said. He was \ philanthropic errands. The fragments of conver- 
thirty. Busy as he was with his philanthropic \ sation which I overheard between Isabel and 
schemes, and poetical aims, yet existence seemed j him, made me understand, that, during his ab- 
empty now and then. It was because his heart > sencc, he was to write, and she reply, and so all 
was empty—would I accept him for the friend things between them be settled, “until death do 
and adviser I needed? you part,’* for whenever I recalled that night, 

Add to this, his personal beauty, and a charm these words used to ring in my ears, 
of manner that was irresistible. Add—though I Since then, seven days had gone by. During 
do not believe it influenced me—the fact that no the last three, Isabel and I had been deprived 
man was so sought after by women. Then add, of the guardianship of her mother, who had 
I know did not affect my judgment, that gone to visit some friends in Warwickshire, 
ie ha'd a splendid estate in another county, and And, now, on the seventh day, or rather night, 
might go into parliament if he chose. an eyeht had happened, which cast me as com- 

Yes^ I loved him. The day came when I ad- pletdy 1 beyond all connection with my old life 
mitte'd this truth to my soul. The knowledge and my old self, as if both lmd been annihilated, 
took me by surprise. But I was proud, yes, I was. not Grace Hathaway, the girl, high- 
proud, that I was capable of loving a man like tempered, wrong-headed, quick to err, as quick 
him. to regret—I. was. a nameless, unrecognizable 

That very evening, there wer$ guests at the creature, akin to the felons in dock and prison—I 
Manor House. He came^ Then into the midst was a thief! , . 

of the little circle, floated Isabel, just returned . The afternoon wore on. It seemed short to 
from her triumphs in London, dressed in white, me, yet terribly long. In ray disordered brain, 
with a blue circlet crowning her golden hair,,and I somewhere found a thought, that this was what 
a smile such as Eve might have worn in Paradise, the endless space beyond this mortal shore must 
so pure was it. A strange, far-off look was in be like—tin\$ no .more:—living one round of 
her eyes, such as a spirit might wear, that, in agony, made up of pangs, each separate one of 
some enchanted sleep, had been wafted down to which would have been enough to fill an entire 
earth, and had ever since been gazing out for human existence with torture, and yet life at a 
glimpses of her heavenly lome. standstill I Nobody disturbed me. The silence 

She had returned, quite unexpectedly, and remained unbroken, save when, now and then, 
would not let her mother be called, but had the clock chimed. When toy head was at its 
dressed, and had joined us immediately. She worst, the sound I heard was not the clock: it 
was so glad, she said, to find dear mamma able was the gate of eternity, turning on its hinges, 
to have guests. And Grace: good heavens, the to let a new sinner down into the depths; and 
child had been growing prettier than ever; and sometimes I would cry to the unseen arrival, to 
—now a little start—she had reached Hugh know if he had been a thief; and then the sharp 
Pallisser! ring of my own voice would bring me to 

She welcomed him as an old friend ; they had consciousness, for awhile, 
not met for eighteen months—not since they were Then I fell fast asleep, physically worn out, l 
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suppose, and slept dreamlessly for a couple of; attention, beyond now and then thinking, that, 
hours. TVhen I woke, the shadows of twilight ! if he were not so rich, he might have done some- 
filled the library. I started up, for I thought I ! thing in the world. I noticed, too, that he was 
heard a sound—a hoarse croak—then words, ' wildly in love with Isabel; and when my 
that seemed audible, saying: J purgatory was at its blackest, smiled to see how 

“ You have had revenge—you are a thief!” ill he bore his pains. 

At that instant, I became aware of a great j I went down stairs into the library, and 
commotion in the corridor. I sprang from my Robert Everett hurried towards me, almost as 
seat, and ran into the hall. There was a crowd pale as she whom I had left on the bed, up- 
of servants there, Jacintlia among them, all \ stairs. He asked a dozen questions, and 
calling and sobbing in fright. Then, through a answered them himself: he had seen the doctors, 
sort of mist, 1 saw two men passing up the stairs. “Then, what do you want of me?” I asked, 
They were carrying a body, that of a woman. ! perhaps rather fretfully, absently I am sure. I 
Her face was turned towards me, and I beheld \ was looking towards the chimney, and seeing in 
the face of my cousin Isabel, cold, white, dead! ] fancy the smoke, and the blackened letter curl 

slowly away! 

I know he talked on, but I did not understand 
a syllable, until these words caught my ear: 

“And only, to-day, to have gained my happi¬ 
ness—only to-day—and now to lose her—I can't 
moved, talked like my ordinary self. The proof I —oh, my God, I can’t 1” 

that all this was done, without any distinct voli- I stared at him, as he wrung his hands, and 
tiou of my own, lies in the fact, that, when, j strode up and down. I caught his arm, saying: 
quite late in the evening, Jacintha spoke to me ! “I don’t know what you mean ! You lose her 
about Isabel’s accident, I did not know what she \ —you 1” 

meant. It all had to be explained to me, yet I J “ She promised to be my wife—only to-day,” 
had at first questioned and been answered. s he groaned. “Ah, do let me see her—-just for 
The unfortunate girl had been thrown from a moment! I have a right!” 
her horse, and her left-leg broken; but the real \ 1 only felt somewhat more stunned than before 

danger lay in a hurt to the head, which had at this revelation. Through the slow, slfllf^jfeh 
caused coucussion of the brain. She would \ action of my brain, I heard that demon-like 
remain, at least, four-and-twenty hours, in the \ croak, that changed to a phantom voice. But 
comatose state in which she now lay; and until the words were altered a little. Now they 
sense returned, the wisest physician could not were: 

pronounce, whether recovery, or death, mustj “A thief—you are a thief—and for what?” 
follow. I did let him see her. T was past caring what 

I knew that she would die, and that I should people might say or think. . But, indeed, there 
never even be able to tell her of my crime. She was no one the wiser; for Jacintha was alone with 
would go out of the world, believing Hugh Isabel. I had already sent for my aunt, but she 
Pnllisser untrue to his word. I hoped she might had not arrived yet. She cduld not come before 
rouse up enough for me to revetflthe truth; but!; morning 

she would not; that was to he part of my That evening, sooner than the doctor had 
punishment! expected, ,Isabel got her senses again. She 

I was thinking this, when Jacintha came seemed quite rational, but at first remembered 
weeping to me again. Would I go down stairs, nothing about the accident Such, however, is 
and see poor Mr. Everett ? He had not left the almost always the case, as everybody familiar 


I have no clear recollection of what followed 
for some hours, yet I have been told since, that 
I behaved with apparently perfect composure, j 
It was I who gave orders, had doctors sent for, > 
undressed Isabel, helped while her leg was set, \ 


house, since he helped to bring Miss Isabel in: 
he did so beg to see me! Jacintha clung to me, 
and consulted me^ and obeyed, in a queer, 
beautiful obliviousness of the disrespect she had 
always shown. But I did not even think it odd. 

T did not remember that was Robert Everett, 
who helped to carry Isabel upstairs, though I 
knew him very well, of course; he had been a 
frequent visitor at the house; he owned the next 
estate to the Manor. He was a handsome, agree¬ 
able young man, to whom I had never paid much 


with similar matters knows. 

I was sitting by her bed, and Jacintha too, 
as she slowly struggled back to consciousness. 
I motioned Jacintha to go down stairs, and call 
old Doctor Thorne’, who was waiting below. 
Presently, r Isabel looked at me. She had recog¬ 
nized me, at once. But now an odd expression 
of regret came into her eyes. 

“I oughtn’t to have saidlt, Grace,” she half 
j whispered. “ It was a lie. No more honest 
[ man than your father ever lived! I think the 
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devil took possession of me—you are so violent 
—but then I exasperate you, I know! What 
am I in bed for ? Was it this morning? Why, I 
went out to ride—” 

So, gradually, she groped her way on to a 
recollection of the horseback excursion, (she 
could not recall the accident,) to the plighting of 
troth between her and Robert Everett; and 
there she grew excited, and called piteously for 
him; and when the doctor came up, he ordered 
Robert, who had remained below, to be sent for. 

I sat in the room, while the pair talked for a 
few moments; I was so near, I could have 
touched either of them with my hand; but a 
whole world swept between us, nevertheless. 
They were commonplace people, with common 
enough virtues maybe, not heroic or grand in 
any way ; but they were honest, and I—I was a 
thief! 

How was I to tell Isabel? The doctor said 
she was to be kept quiet, and I dared not begin 
my confession. Perhaps, after all, she had only 
accepted Everett out of pique. But I knew, if 
she lived, she would hold to her word, no matter 
what was told her; and 'I began to have a 
strange, bitter kind of pity for Hugh Pallisser. 
ne had wantonly made a fool of me; but ho 
loved this woman, and he would suffer terribly 
at losing her | for he could suffer, I felt certain 
of that. 

The next day, my aunt reached home. She 
behaved more sensibly than I had expected. 
But you see she really loved her daughter, and 
when the strength given by love is called into 
play, people usually do behave better than usual. 

A tendency to neuralgia retarded Isabel’s 
recovery. So far as the hurt to her head was 
concerned, all would have gone well enough; 
but the broken leg gave trouble; fever set in; 
she grew delirious, and for three days and nights 
we did not know whether the issue would be for 
life or death. 

T never left her. They told me, afterwards, I 
was admirable, from first to last. I don’t remem¬ 
ber much about it! Plainer than I saw Isabel’s 
fhee—oh, much plainer!—I saw always the thin 
line of smoke - curling up—the blackened letter 
floating away! Clearer than I heard the fiendish 
croak, that became a phantom voice, and that 
said, and said, always: 

“ A thief—a thief! You have had your revenge. 
But she will die, and you cannot confess.” 

To add to my distress, though distress is not 
the word, I only felt stunned, and vaguely 
wretched, that my aunt and Jacintha would 
overwhelm me with thanks and praises; and 
once my aunt kissed my hand; yes, and Jacintha 


got on her knees, and pressed her face down on 
my slipper. Oh, my God, I thought I should 
die I I hoped I might; but I could not! 

More days passed, four or five I should think, 
though I cannot tell; for even yet I am a little 
afraid to ask for a clear recital of the events of 
that season. But I knew the day came, when 
the doctor said that Isabel was out of danger. 

I heard him. She was to live. I could make 
my confession. But now it seemed to me, that I 
would rather die ; indeed that was the best thing 
I could do ; I had no real place in the world; it 
would be better for me and others, if I went 
away. 

I strayed down into the library, a little while 
after. Aunt and Jacintha were with Isabel. 
They thought I had gone to my room, to rest, as 
they bade me. I had not once had my clothes 
off, for days and nights. Not once had I slept, 
save when, now and again, as I sat by the sick 
bed, I would find myself dozing, dreaming, but 
still conscious of where I was. 

1 was lying on the sofa. If I had reflected at 
all, I should have had no fear of being disturbed, 
for, of course, visitors were not admitted. But 
naturally Robert Everett did not rank among 
that order. I remember catching sight of myself 
in a mirror, and thinking that I must look like 
my own ghost, in that loose, blue wrapper, with 
my hair streaming down my back, and my white 
face, and my eyes seeming to make half the. 
countenance. 

I heard the door open, heard some one enter. 

“ What is it, Jacintha? Do you want me?” I 
asked. 

“ Yes, I want you,” said a voice. 

I looked up. Hugh Pallisser was bending over 
my sofa. 

The thought of his misery; the recollection 
that to him I could confess ; that so sharp an ex¬ 
piation might ease my soul a little, even if it 
could not lessen my guilt, all these things flashed 
upon mo at once. I half rose. I cried out, or 
it seemed to me that I cried out, in a loud, 
dreadful voice: 

“You have come too late, Hugh Pallisser. 
Isabel is engaged to Robert Everett I It is my 
fault—I—” 

Then I could get no further. My strength 
failed, for the instant, and I dropped back on the 
couch ; and he was kneeling by me, and saying: 

“ My poor lamb, my brave little Grace ! Only 
yesterday, I got your aunt’s letter, telling me 
what lmd happened, and of all your courage and 
devotion to your poor cousin. Grace, Grace, it 
is no time to speak; but I can’t be silent. I 
wrote to Isabel, I asked her to find out if I had 
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deceived myself. I had to go away, my business 
compelled me; and, I dared not speak, for you 
had changed so strangely. Oh, Grace, have I 
deceived myself? Can’t you love me?" 

I heard. I comprehended. I saw heaven before 
me. But I saw it, away off through an unattain¬ 
able distance, just as Dives strained his eyes 
towards Lazarus, across the impassable gulf I 
But I did not hesitate. It was not even diffi¬ 
cult to speak. I could confess. Love, hope, 
happiness, all would be stricken from me, with 
the first sentence I uttered; but at least I should 
have freed my soul. I could not remove the fact 
that I had sinned, but I could prove to God that 
I repented. 

“ You wrote to Isabel—” 

“ Yes, to tell her the truth. She thought I had 
trifled with you, and I thought you admired John 
Lorton. I wrote to ask her, if she found you 
cared, to give you a letter, that was inside hers—” 
I put my hand over his mouth. 

“ I burned the letter,” I cried, “ to have my 
revenge on you and her—I burned it I I am a 


: thief—do you hear? I am a thief! Go away— 
are you satisfied—go away !” 

Then I thought I must have gone wholly mad. 
Hugh’s arms were about me, Hugh’s kisses on 
my lips, Hugh’s voice in my ear. 

“ My darling, my darling! We were all wicked 
except you, my poor little one. Isabel wanted 
to teaze Everett, and I wanted to teaze you—oh, 
Isabel will tell you—she made her mother write. 
Gracie—love—listen to me—” 

But I could not listen any further. I fainted 
dead away. When consciousness returned, weeks 
and weeks had passed ; for 1 hovered between 
life and death all that time, in the grim embrace 
of the terrible fever, which, 1 suppose, had been 
firing my brain, for days before it declared itself 
Ah, well, these things happened ten years ago; 
and if I tell them to you now, it is only in the 
hope that you may read aright this lesson my 
experience teaches. I shudder, even now— 
though they tell me fever had more to do with it 
than I fancy—I shudder, even now, when I think 
of that one Dark Deed. 


THE PILGRIM’S HOPE. 

BY GERTIE V. MACK. 


We toil along life’* pathway, 

But gaze with eager eyes 
Where, in the dim, bluo distance, 

The Land of Promise lies, 

Glad with the beauty of summer, 

And the smile of happy skies. 

And when the darkening storm-cloud 
Shows in the lightning's glare, 

Our hearts grow sick; but on wo press— 
We know, amid our care, 

That the snnlit heights are tow’ring 
Calm in tho upper air. 

In the tumult of the presont, 

We imago the peace to come, 

Painting on life's dark canvas 


A picture of light and bloom. 

That shines like the Bnn-bortf THC ' 
Against the tempest gloota. 

Wo shudder and yet we fail not, 

Though the world seems desolate, 
Forever and ever dreaming 
Of tho pleasure and calm that wait, 
Afar in tho fairy- future, 

Beyond tho storms of lhte. 

Oh, visions and dreams that lore us, 
Like the desert mirage in the air I 
When shall we rest in those bowers. 

And clasp those phantoms fair? 

Sweet hope! she does not answer, 

Bat she smiles and we cannot despair. 


NEVER AGAIN. 

BT Mill MIDDLEMOIE. 


Ws shall never walk, again, 

You and I, my sweet. 

Through the clover-scented lawn, 
Violets at our fbet; 

Never again, never again, 

In summer sun, or autumn rain I 

All our fond good-byes arc said, 
Our last kisses taken. 

Dear, the pleasant dream has fled, 


We must needs awaken; 

Never again, never again, 

To meet in tho lower world of men l 

We shall ne’er take hands again, 
Ne'er touch lips, my sweet, 

Sighs and tears are all in vain. 

Yet are they most meet; 

Never again, never again, 

In summer son, or soft, May rain! 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Upon entering the drawing-room, an hour later, 
Sir Roderick stopped short upon the threshold. 
Instead of a solitary, wretched, ill-attired woman, 
waiting with morbid gloom among the faded satin 
and tarnished gilding, for his sneers, he found 
the long rooms well-lighted, and wearing almost 
a festive air, and upon the whole forming a by 
no means inartistic setting for the two well-dressed 
women, who confronted his gaze unflinchingly. 

44 Ma foi ,” he exclaimed,, in an undertone. 
44 What is it we have here?” 

It was several seconds before he recovered 
himself. When he did, the usual diabolical half 
laugh broke from his lips, and he advanced 
towards the two. But the companionship of 
Terese, who stood erect and defiant at her side, 
and also the consciousness of the new effects in 
herself, sustained Lady Dysart, and kept her 
from the bitter quailing she knew so well, even 
when he approached them and spoke. 

44 This is new indeed,” he said, shrugging his 
shoulders. 44 And you, too, Mademoiselle De- 
fergc,” with a mocking bow to Terese. 44 Truly, 
we are honored.” 

He leaned against the mantel, and glaneed at 
his wife from head to foot, and in spite of his 
mood found nothing to deride. 

44 ’Gad,” he said. 44 It is wonderfhl. One sees 
nothing to laugh at. You are a finer woman than 
I thought you, my lady; and your amber and 
black becomes you amazingly well. One feels 
almost at home. There is air and taste enough to 
be suggestive of Paris, and people much less re¬ 
spectable, and of far more wit than ourselves.” 

That he did not understand the secret of 
Terese’s presence was evident. She found him 
regarding her slyly, with an air of much amuse¬ 
ment. Her good looks and hauteur of carriage 
he admired boldly, but there was always a spice 
of ill feeling in the sentiment she inspired him 
with. It was not his way to be specially fond of 
people whom he could not intimidate, though it 
was his chief weakness to despise those whom he 
could. 

It was not until his guests arrived, that his' 
eyes were opened to the true state of affairs. The 


over-dressed women, and dubious, loud-voiced 
men, who orowded into the rooms, seemed to lose 
their high and boisterous good spirits with re¬ 
markable suddenness. The two dark, statuesque 
figures, which confronted them, a few paces from 
the door, did not belong to their world. Terese 
Defarge, tall, in her black dress, and high coiffure, 
and with the feint odor of yellow jessamines about 
her, was a presence so incongruous in their midst 
as to be at once mysterious and alarming. A 
certain graceful and peculiar little bow she be¬ 
stowed upon each new comer, fixing her sombre, 
handsome eyes.upon his or her face, proved a 
serious check to hilarity. 

44 Look here 1” commented a fascinating young 
lady, all white, npd blue, and brilliant complexion, 
and abundant golden locks. 44 She is a regular 
swell you know—the young one in black and 
yellow. One doesn’t often see such.a swell out 
of London, and the season. And I say, surely 
the other isn’t Dysart’s wife: I always heard she 
was a regular guy.” 

They tried very hard to keep'up the general 
hilarity, and not be cheated out of 44 the fun;” 
but it was not easy. There was an unoonquerable 
little check upon them. No one could be sure 
that they would not find Miss Deferge’s fine eye 
transfixing them in steady impassiveness, or Lady 
Dysart looking round with her calmly curious 
air. The women began to whisper among them¬ 
selves, and the men to gather in astonishingly 
well-conducted and subdued little groups, and try 
to look at ease and indifferent. The mqority of 
them, indeed, were openly guilty of the defection 
of casting admiring glances across the room, in the 
direction of their hostess and her companion. 

44 They are deuced fine women—that’s what 
they nrc,” commented a coarse hunting squire. 

It was at this stage of the evening, that Lady 
Dysart touched Terese with her fen, and directed 
her attention towards the door. 

44 There is Roger,” she said. “And he is 
coming to us.” 

Terese turned quickly. By this time she had 
begun, with however great reluctance, to under¬ 
stand why the unexpected appearance of Roger 
Dysart was always a little exciting to her—why 
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he could anger her, rouse her spirit, touch her, 
and fill her with rebellious impatience, as he 
continually did. 

To-night, her pulses beat tempestuously. It 
was as if she saw another man. lie was altered 
as greatly as Lady Dysart, and by the same 
means. Instead of the old velveteen hunting 
suit, he wore the conventional evening costume, 
and it must be admitted that Tereso was secretly 
amazed to see that he wore it well, with a cer¬ 
tain freedom and grace, which robbed it of its 
stiffness and unpicturesque look. His great 
height and fine contour, his powerful build and 
savage ease of movement, made him a more 
original and less commonplace figure than a man 
jn a black, evening coat usually is. His face was 
slightly flushed, with some excitement, and he 
advanced rapidly towards the two women. 

44 1 am not usually invited to Sir Roderick’s 
entertainments,” he said. 44 And I was not in¬ 
vited to this one; but I am here, nevertheless. 
Why did you not tell me what you were going to 
do ? I did not know, until I caught sight of you 
on your way down stairs. I don’t understand 
what it all means now. I only know you have 
no right here alone—” 

44 Nevertheless,” said Terese, 44 we have pro¬ 
gressed reasonably well so far.” 

He turned angrily to Lady Dysart. 

44 Don’t you know what manner of people 
these are?” he demanded. 44 Do you see them 
anywhere else but here ?” 

44 1 came because I could not help it,” said 
Lady Dysart. 44 Do not you know that.” 

44 1 came because I chose,” said Terese, lifting 
her eyes to his face. 44 Don’t you understand 
that? Look round the room, and see if our 
presence has been without effect.” 

He did look, and when he turned to her again, 
she saw that he began to understand. He drew 
close to her, and looked down at her, smiling a 
grave, little smile. 

44 1 thought you were in a den of wild beasts,” 
he said. 44 And they are not so bad, after all— 
though one never knows what may happen. I 
made up my mind that you would need defense, 
and I came to defend you. If you take care of 
the women, 1 will take care of the men.” 

The girl’s delicate, dark cheek glowed, and 
she answered him, in a rapid, soft undertone— 
a tone new to him through its very softness. 

44 1 am glad,” she said, 44 glad that you are 
here.” 

44 Roger,” said Lady Dysart, touching his 
coat-sleeve, a short time after, 44 1 never saw this ' 
before.” 

He regarded the garment dubiously. 


44 1 did not want to look like a brute,” he said, 
44 so I mounted Dolores, and rode to Darrelworth 
for it.” 

44 It is five miles to Darrelworth,” commented 
Lady Dysart. 

44 Yes,” he answered, 44 it is five miles.” 

He took up his position close to them, and 
remained there during the whole of the evening, 
creating no small sensation among the femiuine 
portion of the guests, at least. His goodly 
proportions inspired them with emotions ap¬ 
proaching respect, and even the men could not 
wholly despise him, since he confronted one and 
all with no pretence of occupying any other 
position than one coolly and boldly defensive. 
He was not of themselves, and did not profess to 
be, or even allow them to mistake him. 

“The evening,” remarked the count to Sir 
Roderick, showing an alarming array of narrow, 
white teeth, 44 the evening is scarcely what we 
expected. It is quite,” with upraised shoulders, 
44 of the nature of a little family gathering. Why 
are not the small children here—and their bonne." 

The evil smile appeared, its charm added to by 
a suggestion of a possible evil scowl. 

44 Their governess is here,” said Sir Roderick. 
44 And that has been enough for us. The little 
devil has inspired my lady with a demon.” 

The count glanced across the room at Terese. 

44 She is not so little,” he said. 44 She is taller 
than most women—and handsomer, Pardieu! 
And has more wit.” 

The next night, Sir Roderick went away, 
taking his friends with him. But before he 
went, he sought Terese out, and bade her 
farewell, after a fashion of his own. 

“You are a sharp and courageous young 
person, Mademoiselle Defarge,” he said. 44 And 
because you had cowards and fools to deal with, 
last night, you got the better of them, and of me, 
too, for once. But once is not always, and if I 
had not a little engagement to keep at Hamburg, 
which cannot be postponed, I would remain 
behind a while, and try again; and then—” 
with a nod, 44 then we should see.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 

In three days the Court had returned to its old 
quiet. The rooms were reduced to order; Lady 
Dysart was downstairs again; the children 
resumed the usual routine of their lessons; and 
Elizabeth made a pilgrimage from the parsonage, 
whenever the whim seized her. 

The whim seized her pretty frequently too. 
She came even oftener than ever—sometimes 
even twice or thrice a day. But in these days it 
was not Roger she came to see; it was Terese; 
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and gradually Teresa’s eyes were opened to the 
fact, that the old intimacy between the two was 
slackening wonderfully. Roger had applied 
himself again to his work, with the old feverish 
energy. lie was rarely to be seen during the 
day, and when he came home at night he was 
always busy. He scarcely spoke, unless some 
one of them addressed him, and Terese found 
her own intercourse with him limited to a mere 
exchange of brief greetings. But there had 
been a time, when even such preoccupation as 
this, would not have been an obstacle in the path 
of the placid Elizabeth. Somehow or other, it 
would continually have happened that they met, 
and enjoyed their customary unconventional 
interviews. But remarkably enough, all this 
had ceased. Elizabeth’s first question was no 
longer “Where is Roger?” She no longer 
strayed over to descant, with penitent pathos, 
upon the subject of Kitty’s left hind-foot. She 
did not ride Kitty at all, and when she encoun¬ 
tered Roger, she rarely did more than smile, 
with much tranquility ; enquire amiably how he 
did; and then subside into silence, or her usual 
erratic style of conversation with Terese,. If her 
own frame of mind had been other than it was, 
Terese might have felt it her duty to inquire into 
the matter; but as it was, she felt it safer to be 
silent. It was a weakness of hers to be bitterly 
resentful of her own shortcomings. It was 
horrible to her to be moved to self-contempt, and 
just at fhis juncture, she was full of it. She 
had allowed her vanity and temper to betray 
her into the most despicable of follies, and now she 
was bearing the consequences of it. “ The most 
despicable of follies,” that was how she put it. 
She would employ no milder term. Truth to 
tell, she had less mercy upon Terese Defarge 
than she would have had upon any other woman. 

“ It was the poorest revenge that the poorest 
vanity could have forced me into,” she said, in 
her frequent mental coloquies. “ The weakest of 
vain creatures might be ashamed of doing such 
a thing. And I have always prided myself 
upon my strength. Why need I have cared to 
resent their stupid pride and insolence? I 
deserve all—all—all.” 

And this word “ all” had a wide significance. 
Through the slowest of processes, she had 
arrived at a strange climax—one which startled 
and stung her, as it might have done even a 
woman of far less high and impetuous spirit. 
She had rebelled indignantly at the feeling, which 
had so gradually and insidiously taken possession 
of her; she had resented its first approach, with 
a quick contempt, quite uncalled for; she had 
been angry with herself, and even alarmed. 


Again and again she had seen men love her 
vainly, and had regarded their unsought pas¬ 
sions with contempt. And now— now ! 

She was too unhappy to be very just. She 
was not exactly just to Basil Howth, who was 
foolish enough to linger in the village, and 
wander to and from the “ Iland” to the Court, 
and from the Court to the “ Hand,” and to 
throw himself in her path at all times—in her 
walks, and drives, and church-goings with the 
children—until his feelings were too much for 
him, and he was obliged to seek refuge with 
Elizabeth, who could not have roused herself to 
be disdainful, if she would, and would not if she 
could. 

Elizabeth, however, had ceased to prophesy, 
generously, that all would be right in time. She 
had ceased to prophesy at all. She listened, 
with as serene a patience as before, to the young 
man’s eloquent plaints, and constant practice had 
rendered the gentle sigh a perfection of sighs, 
of which she was privately a little proud. But 
she knew better than to say now that the proB- 
pect ahead need not discourage him. She was 
not as utterly inane or indifferent, this fair 
Elizabeth, as surface-judging people might have 
imagined. In due time, Terese made this dis¬ 
covery, with some alarm and inward discomfiture. 

“ For my part,” said, Elizabeth, one day, 
rousing from a fit of abstraction, which had 
fallen upon her, as she sat with Terese, “.for my 
part, you know, I should tell him to go.” 

Terese started and frowned. 

“ Tell who to go?” she asked. 

She met Elizabeth’s blue eyes, with a strong 
: sense of discomfort. Elizabeth was unmoved. 

“ Basil Howth,” she answered. 

Terese frowned more impatiently than ever. 

! It was not her habit to make confidences, and 
I she had held her own counsel concerning Basil 
| Howth, very sternly, 
j “ What do you mean ?” she said. 

| “ Oh !” explained the goddess, her frank com- 

! posure perfectly astounding, “ of course, I know 
all about it, though we have not talked to each 
other. I couldn’t help seeing that you were 
both abominably uncomfortable. I should have 
seen that much, and guessed the rest from it, 
even if he had not told me. It is such a trans¬ 
parent thing, that you would hate him, if you 
felt free to do it.” 

“You are saying some remarkable things,” 
was Terese’s cold rejoinder. 

She felt icily uncomfortable. If Elizabeth had 
seen this much, what else might she not have 
seen ? What might she net carry concealed, under 
that indifferent, wholly careless air of hers ? 
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“ Am I V' said Elizabeth, “ Why remarkable ? I 
One can’t help using one’s eyes, you know.” \ 

And she yawned—the most nonchalant possible \ 
little yawn. < 

“ And it is not fair either,” she went on. “ See ; 
how wretched he is—and how wretched you are : 
yourself— ’ 

“Elizabeth,” interposed Terese, in a sharp, 
eager voice, “ do you mean to say that I look 
wretched?” 

Elizabeth’s eyes rested on her, with the most 
trying quiet. 

“ Of course you do,” she said, at last. “ Tour 
eyes have a kind of bright, impatient, feverish 
look, and you are never at ease.” 

“ Never at ease!” echoed Terese. 

“Never at case,” repeated Elizabeth. “You 
are hot and cold by turns. You are high and 
mighty with Roger, and unpleasant to Basil. I 
am the only one of the three you treat decently, 
and you would snub me now and then, if I was 
of enough consequence.” 

Terese got up, and began to walk up and down 
the room. Elizabeth took the trouble to turn 
her head slowly over her shoulder, that she 
might be able to watch her with greater ease. 

“ And as I say,” she proceeded, “ though it is 
not pleasant—though it’s an awful bore, in fact, 
to have to bring matters to a crisis—still, when 
you must either do it or have to exert yourself 
constantly, to face worse things—bother, you 
know, and worry, and people nagging at you 
in a sentimental way—it occurs to me it would 
be better to have it over. Why not,” propound- ; 
ing the query with angelic amiability. “ Why 
not resign yourself to one collossal row and have 
it over?” 

Terese stopped short, and stood before her, 
angry, humiliated, proud, and trying to be cold. 

“ Elizabeth,” she said, “what do you mean?” 

But Elizabeth was not at all disturbed. 

“I mean,” she answered, “that in your place, 

I think I should tell Basil Howfch I was not going 
to marry him if I wasn’t. And I don’t think 
you are.” 

Terese uttered a low, impassioned, little ex¬ 
clamation. 

“ I—I despise myself!” she cried. 

“I don’t object to that,” answered Elizabeth, 

“ though I should say it was scarcely to be en¬ 
couraged, for the sake of one’s peace of mind. 
But I would advise you to put an end to the other. 
That was the folly you repentbd, wasn’t it?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Ah! I thought so,” her manner somewhat 
self-congratulatory. “I told Roger so.” 

She remained to dine with them that day, but 


| Roger did not appear at the table. He had taken 
I bis gun and dog, and gone out early, Jekyl in- 
\ formed them, and he had not yet returned. He 
| had not returned, when Elizabeth went home, 
nor even at their ten o’clock supper. 

“I don’t quite understand it,” said my lady. 
“Such a thing never occurred before.” 

“Perhaps,” suggested Terese, “he has gone 
to Darrelworth.” 

“ He would not be likely to remain there all 
night,” returned Lady Dysart. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Indeed, as it became later, her manner was a 
little uneasy. It was so unlike Roger, to be ab¬ 
sent at such an hour, that she could not help at 
last confessing to some anxiety. 

After her first suggestion, Terese said very 
little. The restlessness, which seized upon her 
as the night advanced, alarmed her. She was 
full of miserable perturbation, and could only 
strive to maintain a decent aspect of composure. 
She was almost glad, despite her secret fever of 
apprehension, when Lady Dysart gave the matter 
up for the night. 

“We will console ourselves by saying that he 
has gone to Darrelworth,” she said. “ He never 
did such a thing before, but then he never had 
anything like business to do, until lately.” 

Terese went to her room and to bed, but not to 
sleep. Darkness and silence made her addition¬ 
ally restless. She lay, with eyes w;de open, 
until the dawn, and then got up and dressed. 

“ There must be a reason for this miserable 
anxiety,” she said to herself. “ Something— 
something is wrong.” 

She drew aside the window curtains, and looked 
out. It was a damp, misty morning, with a dull, 
gray sky. During the night it had rained, and 
everything was wet with the penetrating drizzle. 

“ There is no possible excuse for my going 
out,” she said. “And yet I must go. I cannot 
stay in,” she added, in a breathless voice. 

She was in the frame of mind to be desperately 
careless of consequences. She did not confess to 
herself that her sole object in going out in the 
fog and damp, would be that she might have 
some slight chance of seeing, or hearing, of Roger 
Dysart. She did not confess that she had been 
kept awake, all night, by fevered imaginings of 
evil which might have befallen him; and yet such 
was the case. She had had no confidence in her 
suggestion of Darrelworth, as an explanation of 
his absence, even when she had made it; and tho 
more she argued the point, the less foundation 
she found for belief in it. He would not have 
gone to Darrelworth without mentioning it; he 
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would not have taken dogs and gun with him; > “Where are you hurt?” she asked. “How 
and he had no business there, which could pos- ? did it happen?” 

sibly have detained him all night. j “I scarcely know,” he answered. “I think 

“ Something has happened,” she said, over and I caught my foot against a clump of heath—I 
over again. “ Something has happened—some- stumbled, and os I fell, the gun went off, and I 
thing has happened, and we have let the night received the charge in ray shoulder. I have lost i 
pass, without trying to find out what.” blood. I must have been deucedly awkward. I 

She made her way down stairs, and out into ! feel as if I had broken my ankle, too. I cannot 
the open air, without encountering anyone. Once > move. I have been lying here all night.” 
having left the park gates behind her, she turned j He closed his eyes again, almost as if the mere 
towards the moors and walked rapidly. The > exertion of speaking hod been too much for him. 
turf was moist and spongy under her feet, and \ “That was the worst of it,” he added, in a 


the rain began to fall drizzlingly again; but she j 
scarcely noticed it, save through an increased ] 
sense of eagerness and discomfort. She was gov- > 
erned only by the most indefinite of plans. The i 
wide, unbroken stretch of furze and heather > 
seemed the* only place to go to. ! 

So she made her way through mist and rain, j 
furze and heather. The moorland spread out j 
monotonously on every side, and she could not 
see far through the damp, gray atmosphere. She j 
did not even know exactly what she expected to j 
see, and yet now and then she paused, and looked \ 
anxiously from right to left. I 

“ There may be nothing to see,” she said, more > 
than once, a kind of anger against herself con- j 
quering her fear. “ And what right have I to ) 
be here—why should I be here— I instead of j 
Elizabeth?” j 

But she went on—on until she had left Dysart j 
far behind, and she stood in the midst of the : 
heather-checked at last by an indistinct some- 
thing she saw ahead—the indistinct outline of 
something lying outstretched upon the ground. 

“ It is a man,” she said, sharp dread seizing > 
upon her. “ No man would be lying there, in l 
Buch weather as this, unless he had been badly j 
hurt.” | 

Almost at the same instant, she heard a groan, \ 
and though its sound was by no means pleasant, 
as it fell upon the desolate air, she experienced j 
a slight sense of relief, and advanced with greater 
composure. I 

The next moment she was standing above the | 
prostrate form of Roger Dysart, who had opened \ 

. his closed eyes, with a start. \ 

“ Good God 1” he exclaimed. “ Is it you ? I j 
thought—I thought no one would ever come.” s 
He spoke faintly and exhaustedly, and she saw s 
that his clothes were dank and sodden with rain, j 
and that the green of his velveteen shooting-coat j 
was stained with a darker color, here and there. > 
As for him—he saw, bending over him, a face, • 
pale, excited, fearful, and so moved by some new > 
inward feeling, that, weak as he was, it set his j 
pulse astir. \ 
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low, uneven tone, “ the lying here so long. It 
has seemed so confoundedly long. And I think 
I must have been a little light-headed. I don’t re¬ 
member distinctly what I have been doing—only 
I remember trying to get up, and falling; and the 
pain of the fall—and the chill and darkness. It 
was like being out of the world. Even the dogs 
left me—ungrateful beggars I” 

Terese knelt down by him, shaken both in¬ 
wardly and outwardly. It fairly startled her to 
think what the night must have been to him. 

“You are chilled and stiff with cold,” she 
said. “ And your clothes are wet through.” 

“Yes,” he answered, “I am stiff and wet 
enough. I have not moved for many an hour.” 

Neither said very much, as she chafed his 
hands, and tried to bring bock to him something 
like warmth. Reluctant as he was to allow him¬ 
self to be conquered, he was too foint and weak 
to be able to combat against feeling long. 

“Don’t take the trouble to do that,” he said. 
“ You should not be kneeling here, on the wet 
ground. If you will just go to the nearest 
cottage, and send some one—” 

“I do not like to leave you,” said Terese; 
“but suppose I must. There is no other way.” 

She stood up, and began to unbuckle the belt 
at her waist. 

“ What are you going to do?” he asked. 

“ This is a water-proof cloak,” she replied, 
touching her long outer wrap of dark gray. “ I 
am going lo fold it over you.” 

“I do not want it,” he protested. “Keep 
it on. Do you think I would take it, and let 
you make your way through this drizzling mist 
without it.” 

She said nothing, but slipped out of the gar¬ 
ment, looking rather obstinate; and then knelt 
again, and folded it closely around him, despite 
his angry objections. Then she rose. 

“ I will walk as quickly as possible,” she said. 
“ It will not be long before you are safe at home.” 

She had turned, and taken two or three steps, 
when he called her back, suddenly. 

“Wait,” he said, “one moment.” 
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She stopped, and turned towards him again. 

“ 1 want to know,” he said, “ what time it is.” 

She took out her watch, and looked at it. 

“ It is just six,” she answered. 

A flash of color started to his face. 

“ Six !” he echoed. “ You are out early.” 

“ Yes,” she replied, “ I am out early.” 

Then she was gone—had disappeared in the 
fog, and he was lying alone, the heather stretch¬ 
ing around him, the dull, gray sky above, and he 
broke into a restive groan of wretchedness, 
mental and physical. 

“ It was no thought of me that brought her 
here,” he said. “ What a miserable devil 1 am.” 


CHAPTER XV. 

Even a handful of shot in one’s body, and a 
sprained ankle, are not trifles to bear, either 
when borne alone or together; but it was neither 
of these misfortunes which was productive of the 
greatest annoyance to Roger Dysart. The night 
spent, lying among the heather, under a pene- ; 
trating rain, had done for him what nothing less 
trying would have done—brought on the only 
serious illness he had ever experienced. For 
several weeks he was confined to his room, and 
even after this lapse of time, emerged from it 
pale and hollow-eyed, rebelling irritably against 
his owfl weakness, and even while bent on 
defying it, obliged .to succumb, and submit to 
giving up all action, and lying upon a sofa, day 
after day, and even week after week. 

Upon the whole, he was scarcely an agreeable 
patient, particularly during the slow, conval¬ 
escent stage. Nothing short of Elizabeth’s pla¬ 
cidity could have borne with him, and held him 
in check. Contrary to the ordinary custom of 
heroines, Miss Defarge had taken little part in 
the general attendance upon him. She had left 
that to Lady Dysart and Elizabeth, and had 
gone on the even tenor of her way. But 
Elizabeth had earned lays and laurels innumera¬ 
ble. She had established herself in the sick¬ 
room, and comported herself with a faithfulness, 
as marvelous as it was unexpected. 

“ No one has as good a right to care for him as 
I have,” Bhe had said, with novel warmth, to 
Terese. “I couldn’t stay at heme, and let some 
one else do this kind of thing for him.” 

In a comfortable, slow-moving fashion, she did 
wonderftil things in the sick chamber. She was 
never in a hurry, she never got excited, and she 
never lost her temper or patience. She could sit 
by the tire, night after night, her hands thrown 
behind her head, and her eyes wide open, 
actually appearing to enjoy herself, without 
wanting to go to sleep. She had an excellent 


appetite, and equable spirits, and when Roger 
raved and protested against remedies, she was 
not to be disturbed. In his penitent moods, 
which occurred frequently, the invalid more than 
once burst forth into»protestations of gratitude. 

“ What a faithful creature you are, Lizzie,” he 
would cry. «* You always stand by a fellow, no 
matter what he does or says.” 

Once, as she stood by him, he caught her 
hand, and laid it against his haggard cheek, 
with a repentant groan. 

“ You are a good girl, Lizzie,” he said. “ You 
are worthy of more than a poor devil of a Dysart 
can give you.” 

“Am I?” she answered, and laughed a little, 
and stood amiably still, apparently without the 
slightest regard for the sentiment of her position, 
allowing him to hold her hand passively. 

In fact, for some time, Elizabeth had been 
rather a mystery to him. It had never been her 
style to indulge in sentiment, and so he could 
not say that anything of sentiment was lost in 
her manner. She was certainly not less frank, 
or less free of speech; Bhe talked as much tran¬ 
quil nonsense as ever, when they were thrown 
together; and yet, notwithstanding this, and the 
utter incomprehensibility of the thing, he found 
her a new Elizabeth—an Elizabeth utterly 
different, and standing wholly apart from the 
goddess, who had fanned him in the summer, 
and worn the classic white merino, because he 
had said he liked it, and prostrated herself in 
dust before him under his reproaches, on the 
subject of Kitty’s left hind-foot. 

While he lay ill, he pondered over the change 
often, and wondered wherein it lay; but he 
never found himself any nearer a solution of 
the problem. His love for another woman was 
too passionate to allow of his comprehending 
Elizabeth, as thoroughly as he might have done, 
under some circumstances. He w&s too fond of 
her, in a cool, unimpassioned way, to find 
significance in her actions—at least, significance 
of any special importance. To his detriment 
though it be, I must confess that it had never 
been his wont to disturb himself greatly, on the 
score of Elizabeth. It was only Elizabeth, after 
all—Elizabeth handsome, amiable, easy-going, 
inconsequential; Elizabeth whom he had liked, 
and lost temper with, and even bullied a little at 
times, and who had always been submissive, and 
careless, and free from any feminine frailties. 

He pondered over the matter, as I have said, 
but he never lost sleep or peace of mind through 
it, he never fretted, and raged, and suffered 
sharply, and despised himself for his folly, as he 
did, when he thought of Terese Defarge. 
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Just for one moment—that one moment, when, $ 
as he lay on the damp heath, he had called her > 
back to ask the time—-just for that one brief j 
moment, he had been roused by a passionate j 
stir of hope. It had leaped to his breast against > 
the will of his cooler reasoning. And the next \ 
instant it had died down, and he had felt a j 
species of hard contempt against himself for his j 
folly. Whatever else she had wandered to the spot j 
for, whatever incomprehensible whim had brought j 
her there, it had not been to look for him. \ 

During the time that he was confined to his \ 
room, he scarcely saw her at all. She had not j 
seemed to trouble herself about him. She had ; 
spent the usual number of hours in the school- < 
room, leaching the children; she had performed 
the customary round of her self-assumed duties : 
in the household; but she had not shown any ; 
particular anxiety concerning him. He had ; 
heard from Elizabeth that Mr. Basil Howth had 
disappeared from the “ Hand,” and the village, and j 
was seen no more; and this fact had consoled him. j 

“ Perhaps Terese has sent him back to ; 
Huntingdonshire,” Elizabeth had startled him ; 
by saying, one night. “ It was time she did, as ; 
she had made up her mind not to marry him.” 

“ Did she,” he faltered with feverish eagerness, 

“ did Bhe tell you she had done that ?” 

“ There was no need that she should tell me,” 
responded the goddess. “ I knew that, without 
being told. It was easy enough to see she almost ; 
hated him, though there was not the least reason 
for it in the world. She would have liked him 
well enough, if he had not wanted to marry 
her. He was the kind of person to like. I liked 
him.” 

“I—I don’t believe it,” he muttered, tossing 
fretfully on the pillow. 

“ What?” inquired Elizabeth. 

“I don’t believe she did not intend to marry j 
him—or disliked him. It is not her way to stand 
on ceremony.” j: 

“ She would not stand on ceremony with you,” 
said Elizabeth, “but—did I ever,” turning her 


head as calmly over her shoulder to look at him, 
as if she was propounding the most indifferent of 
queries, “ did I ever tell you how it happened— 
the engagement, you know ?” 

Of course not, he fretted. What did it matter ? 
What was it to either of them ? Why should they 
care? 

But Elizabeth did not seem to hear. She went 
on, imperturably, telling the story, and told it 
from beginning to end, with leisurely comments 
of her own ; while Roger, listening, almost glared 
at her from his pillows, his hollow eyes and hag¬ 
gard face, eager, skeptical, agitated. 

“ Pooh!” terminated the goddess, with large 
philosophy, “it is only natural, after all. Do 
people like her ever fall in love with the person 
you expect them to ? No, they don’t. They are 
too impassioned and original. , They give you 
surprises. They always marry the last man, or 
woman, on earth, you would think them suited 
to. They have whims and fancies, we common¬ 
place ones know nothing of. Terese will marry 
some one incredible, or not marry at all.” 

When next she went down stairs, and saw her 
friend, Elizabeth “dropped upon” her unex¬ 
pectedly. 

“ Did you send him back to Huntingdonshire ?” 
she inquired. 

“ No,” answered Terese, with some sharpness 
of tone. “ I did not’. I know nothing of him.” 

W T hereupon Elizabeth fell into grave musing. 

So the matter stood, when Roger dragged him¬ 
self down stairs, a gaunt shadow of his former 
strength, to lie upon the sofa in the room below. 

But even then Elizabeth did not desert him. 
She appeared to as great an advantage as ever, 
and preserved her equanimity as beautifully. 
She even went to the length of selecting books 
from the library, and reading aloud, which was 
an exercise her soul abhorred. 

“ But if it makes him go to sleep, or forget 
himself, what does it matter?” she remarked. 
“ One must amuse him, somehow.” 

[to be concluded.] 


CAN I FORGET? # 

BY ALEXANDER A. IRVINE. 


When you aro lying still and cold. 
From out my grave I’ll rise, 

And on your face, look, as of old,— 

But with what diff'rent eyes. 

With me will come my murdered years, 
My home left desolate, 


The wrongs on wrongs, that prayers, nor tears, 
Nor death can expiate. 

For mem’ry lives, and right is right 
Here, in my grave, you're yet 
The same false trait’ress in my sight— 

No t I can not forget 
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They were going to have their photographs 
taken, Rita and Jenny; at least, Rita was to 
have hers taken, and Jenny was going to look 
on, and support her through the ordeal. Rita’s 
mother was very anxious that her costume should 
be of suitable richness. She wished that Rita 
should wear her watch chain disposed around 
her neck, and aunt Jane sent over the family 
ornaments of cameo ear-rings and breastpin, that 
nothing might be lacking; but Jenny’s advice 
was, a plain black silk dress, with sheer ruffles 
in the neck and sleeves, and neither ear-rings, 
chain or breastpin. Jenny’s advice was usually 
followed by her pretty friend; it was not 
disdained on the present occasion. 

“Ah, Rita,” cried little Bell, scornfully, “is 
that all the way you are going to fix up to have 
your photograph taken! You look horrid! And 
your hair that plain, low-down way. Why don’t 
you get sister to lend you her braid plait—to 
put across the top of your head—it will make 
you look as if you had so much more hair.” 

“ I don’t want to look as if I had any more,” 
said Rita, coloring. 

“I wouldn’t do that way,” confided Bell to 
Molly, her small attendant, and playmate, “/’d 
dress up /” 

It was a brilliant June morning. The moun¬ 
tains and sky were deep blue. Everything had 
that clear, fresh, clean look that comes to a 
mountain region, the day after the rain. The 
Swannanoa gurgled over the rocks, behind the 
river birches. The two girls, with old Vie in the 
wagon, and Jenny for driver, traveled onwards 
cheerfully. There was one obstacle to their com¬ 
plete enjoyment, and that was that Mrs. Merton 
had decided that this was a good opportunity for 
the tin boiler to go up to town to be mended; 
and there it was, behind the seat, an uncomprom¬ 
ising tin boiler. 

“ It’8 odious,” said Rita, discontentedly. “ I 
do wish mother would not th^nk of sending such 
old things, when we go to town.” 

“ People will think we have a milk wagon,” 
said Jenny; “at a little distance, the boiler 
looks like milk cans.” 

“ If it didn’t rattle so, one might forget it.” 

“I think it has a stimulating effect on old 
Vie,” said Jenny. “I never knew him to trot 
so amiably. Perhaps, in the oourse of Vic’s 
( 372 ) 


history, in the years that are lost to us, he 
belonged to a milkman, and he thinks he is 
hearing long forgotten music. The only thing 
we need is a bell. We might ring it, when we 
get to the photographers.” 

“And bring out Mr. Hollis’ red head at the 
window.” 

“ Is Mr. Hollis the photographer?” 

“ Yes. How must I sit, Jenny ? Must I have 
a full face or a three-quarters face taken?” 

“ Never mind, Rita. I’ll arrange you artisti¬ 
cally. I want that Psyche head turned to suit 
my ideas on the subject.” 

“You may turn it any way you choose, Jenny. 1 
haven’t any ideas. All I want is to avoid having 
Mr. Hollis to twist it and saw it up and down.” 

“ With those frightful chemical fingers,” said 
Jenny. “Aren’t they odious, photographers’ 
hands I I wish they wore gloves.” 

“ But the gloves would be just as chemical, 
Jenny. They’d be sure to dip them in all those 
horrid smelling acids and things.” 

“So they would,” said Jenny. “There is 
evidently no remedy.” 

At this point in the conversation, they reached 
the bottom of a steep hill leading into the town. 
As the wagon creaked up over the stones, the 
boiler vaulted and rolled alarmingly. 

“ Horrid thing!” said Jenny. “ Why does it 
not keep still ? Suppose it should roll out ?” 

“Dreadful! But I think we are over the 
steepest part, and safe now.” 

Rita’s congratulation came too soon. As she 
spoke, a wheel went over a stone, and the boiler, 
with a resounding thump, bounced into the road. 

“There,” cried Jenny, “I hope you are 
satisfied! Hold the reins, Rita, and I’ll get 
down, and put it in.” 

“No, Jenny, Ftt get down—” 

“But you can’t. You’re too fine. You’re 
dressed in your black silk, and you can’t pick 
up boilers.” 

“ But, Jenny—” 

“Cannot I assist you?” said a man’s voice. 

There rode up a young man, who dismounted 
before the girls could reply, and shouldered the 
boiler bravely. Rita and Jenny blushed, and 
thanked, and apologized, and the young man was 
on his horse, and out of sight, before they had 
recovered their equilibrium. 
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“Oh, Jenny, wasn’t it mortifying?” 

“No,” cried Jenny, laughing convulsively, 

“ it wasn’t mortifying, it was awfully funny ; he 
so grave and polite, handing up the boiler, and 
you so flushed and confused, trying to receive it 
as if it did not belong to you. What splendid 
black eyes he had.” 

Rita laughed a little, but her cheeks were 
still pink, even after the objectionable boiler had 
ceased from its labors, and was left with the 
tinner, tar down the street. 

They alighted at a door, within which a stair¬ 
case displayed on each step the name of Hollis, 
and a hand pointing to the “ Art Gallery” above. 
The “Gallery” was empty, but from an inner 
room came “There directly.” 

The girls found entertainment enough in the 
inspection of photographs, the images of divers 
victims who had trodden this path before them. 

“Here, Rita, what do you think of this 
position for the Psyche head?” 

Rita laughed at the model, which was leaning 
most affectionately against the shoulder of an 
enraptured-looking youth. 

“Wouldn’t it do,” said Jenny, mischievously, 

“ if one could secure the handsome, black-eyed 
stranger, with the boiler hoisted on the other 
shoulder ?” 

“Certainly,” said Rita. “I’ll agree, if you 
can produce your black-eyed man.” 

“ You wish to have pictures taken ?” 

The girls looked around quickly. This certainly 
was not red-haired Mr. Hollis. Jenny blushed, 
this time, for, as if in answer to Rita’s careless 
challenge, here stood the black-eyed stranger him¬ 
self. They could not know whether he had over¬ 
heard their nonsense or not. He told them that Mr. 
Hollis was away, but that he, being there in Mr. 
Hollis’ place, would try to give them a good picture. 

A protracted affair it promised to be—the tak- : 
ing of that picture. 

Jenny was a positive young person, and had 
fixed ideas of her own relating to the exact curve 
and the exact droop necessary to show Rita’s 
head and profile to the best advantage. The ar¬ 
tist,, though agreeing as to the desirability of a 
curve and a droop, seemed perversely determined 
to cavil at each pose. Sometimes the Psyche 
head was too high, sometimes too low. More 
than once, with the civil, but determined “ Par¬ 
don me,” down upon the soft, waving hair 
dropped the “chemical fingers” the slightest of 
touches, but they brought the color to Rita’s 
cheek, for there were Jenny’s dancing eyes to be 
withstood. Jenny, behind the screen, could 
laugh, but poor Rita must be as imperturbably 
grave as Mr. Hollis’ deputy. 


j » 

Then, when all was arranged, apparently, to 
suit even the black-eyed’s exactions,.he would 
dive under the poll of the camera, remain sub¬ 
merged for an exhausting time, then reappear, 
to request calmly that the young lady’s eyes 
might be directed to the green stripe of the wall 
instead of the blue screen. 

Jenny’s patience gave out, and she retired in 
despair to the window, to see what entertain¬ 
ment could be found there, in the contemplation 
of three horses tied to the fence, and two pigs in 
search of a livelihood. The photographer’s voice 
recalled her. 

“ I think I have it right now,” said this exas¬ 
perating man. “ Will you kindly look into the 
camera and see if the young lady’s position suits 
your tastes as well ?” 

Jenny complied, and instantly uttered a scream 
of delight. 

“ Oh! it’s the prettest little picture I ever 
saw in my life—you never imagined such ex¬ 
quisite coloring!” 

“ I wish I could see you in it, Jenny,” said 
gentle Rita. The black-eyed man observed in 
silence, but when the picture was taken, and the 
negative was going through certain processes in 
the photographic sanctum, he came to Rita and 
said: 

“ I have prepared a plate and arranged it; if 
your friend will take your seat, you may have 
the pleasure of seeing the effect that she thought 
so beautiful.” 

Down sat Jenny, and tried to look as pictur¬ 
esque as she could, and how her eyes danced, 
aud how ecstatic, Rita thought, was the reflection 
of the bright brunette face, colored with rich, en¬ 
chanting dyes, like the light of a stained-glass 
window ! 

What a kind photographer! What marvelous 
patience he showed, while Madge exclaimed and 
• Jenny turned her head from side to side. A 
: most amiable photographer! Why, then, that 
; look of deep disgust as the door opened for a 
! stout personage, panting from the exertion of 
I handing up the stairs three candynivorous chil¬ 
dren, one elderly, unmarried sister, and one 
nurse and a baby ? 

It was a sight to weaken the photographic 
heart, and this amiable, black-eyed photographer 
was, after all, but mortal. 

Rita and Jenny fled before this invading host, 
with the assurance that the pictures should be 
ready in three days. 

Mrs. Smith, living at the end of the little town 

of A-, found room for one choice boarder 

during the summer and autumn months. On 
this day her boarder not only came home late, 
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for his dinner, but he refused his lemon-pudding 
and showed indifference to his chicken-pie. 

“You ain’t sick or anything, are you, Mr. 
Black?” remarked Mrs. Smith, with anxiety. 

“ Oh, not at all, thank you, Mrs. Smith.” 

“ Will you have a cup of coffee, sir?” 

“ Thank you, I think I will.” Mr. Smith sud¬ 
denly became conversational. “ The town is 
quite full, to-day, Mrs. Smith—have you noticed ? 
Quite a number of country vehicles in the streets.” 

“ They come in pretty thick generally, the first 
of the week,” replied Mrs. Smith, waving the 
fly-brush. 

“ Quite a number of ladies,” pursued Mr. 
Black. “By the way, two ladies came into 
Hollis/ where I happened to be, to have pictures 
taken. Perhaps you may know Jheir names— 
two girls, one light-haired, the other dark.” 

“Very tall?” struck in Mrs. Smith; “the 
light-haired one as thin as a lightning-rod ? I’ll 
bet a dollar they were the Minxes—always hav¬ 
ing their likeness taken!” 

“This young lady was not tall,” said Mr. 
Black, “ on the contrary, she was small.” 

“ Small —light-haired,” mused Mrs. Smith. 
“The other one dark. Can’t you tell me what 
they called one another?” 

“ I think she called the dark one Jenny.” 

“ Jenny 1 Oh, I know now—must have been 
the Stubblefields—Jenny Stubblefield, and lone 
(pronounced I-ovm). One of them is dark and 
the other light-complected. Chatty, dressy girls, 
both of them. Yes, it must have been the Stub¬ 
blefields—Becky said she saw them in town, 
to-day.” 

Mr. Black shuddered, til Iowri Stubblefield 
—what a designation for the Psyche face !” 

That was information enough for one day, 
Mr. Black retired. He tilted his chair comfor¬ 
tably beside his open window, at the precise 
j point whence the view of blue mountains and 

| distant Pisgah was the fairest, and fell to reading 

! “ Epochs of Ancient Art.” 

Ancient Art proved unsatisfactory. The book 
! was thrown aside, and out came a sketch-book. 

| Mr. Black began to sketch rapidly. Modern Art j 

• fared no better than its forerunner. “ Confound 

I it!” muttered the artist, surveying his work, dis¬ 
contentedly, “it’s a caricature—a confounded 
caricature. What curves in that lovely face, 
j What soft, waving hair she had I ‘ Iown’ Stub- 

| - blefield—great Caesar I” 

| Mr. Black raised his sketch to the mantel- 

| piece, in order to get a more comforting view of 

it; in doing so, he caught sight of a note, 

| addressed to him. 

[ “ A—Reading Club—(invites you to attend its 


weekly meeting)—Miss Carver’s. I’ll go. Miss 
Dora, thanks very much. You may look for 
Lawrence Black, Esq. And he will look for 
somebody else.” 

Wednesday evening accordingly found Mr. 
Lawrence Black at the Reading Club. Miss Dora 
was making much vivacious conversation for his 
pleasure, but Mr. Black’s countenance was far 
from contented, and his restless eyes searched 
every face that entered. 

“ Mrs. Thompson is going to read, I believe,” 
said Miss Carver, at length; “ perhaps we had 
better find seats.” 

She glided to a sofa that held but two. The 
gentleman followed obediently. 

“ If you’re waking call me early,” began Mrs. 
Thompson, in a thin, high voice. 

! At this moment Mr. Black confided to himself 
these words, “ Why the deuce did I come?” 

“Lovely, is it not?” whispered Miss Dora. 
“ That is such a lovely piece, the ‘ May Queen/ ” 

“ Delightful,” said Mr. Black. 

“I suspect you of being fond of poetry,” 
again whispered Miss Dora. 

“ Not at all. But shall we not disturb her by 
talking?” 

Miss Dora smiled, and put her finger on her 
lips, in a bewitching way. 

The May Queen came to an end. Mrs. Thomp¬ 
son retired to private life. 

“ Next on the programme comes a song,” said 
Miss Dora; but I think they are going to ask 
Mr. Clump to read * Hiawatha's Wooing.' ” 

Again Mr. Black confided certain sentiments 
to himself, in vehement language. Happily, 
“ Hiawatha” proved to be a false alarm. A song 
was called for, and the fair hostess consented 
to sing it. Mr. Black, having nothing better to 
do, stood by her, to turn the leaves of her 
music. 

As Fate would have it, the position of the 
piano gave him a complete view of the next 
room, and there, in a corner, giving serene 
attention to the whisperings of a youthful 
admirer, was the fhce he had been looking for all 
the evening. Rita was lovely to see. She wore 
the simplest of blue and white lawn dresses, with a 
white rose, and one green leaf, in the bosom of 
it. Her hair was brushed behind her ears, and 
knotted on her neck; but no brush could take 
out its delightful wave, and little tendrils had 
shaken themselves loose on her forehead. Rose 
pink were her fresh cheeks, and clear her golden, 
hazel eyes. 

Poor Miss Carver. When her song was over, 
her attentive cavalier gave her scarce time to rise 
from the piano, before he said; 
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“ Miss Carver, is Miss lone Stubblefield here, j 
this evening?” 1 

“She is,” replied Miss Dora, with a look of 
surprise. 

“ Will you be kind enough to present me to j 
her?” 

“ Certainly, if you wish it.” 

How it all happened, Mr. Black could not 
have told, but he found himself gazing, in bewil¬ 
derment, at a stout, freckled-faced girl, with a 
quantity of frizzed hair hanging over her eyes. 

“ ‘ lone’ Stubblefield, indeed !” said this hasty 
young man to himself, with some dismay, and a 
great relief struggling through his fastidious soul. 

“ I was a fool, not to know better than that, j 
Who is she then, the Psyche, and how am I j 
going to get out of thief ” 

Get out of it he did, after the manner of men, j 
with the help of a brother man. The youth in j 
conversation with Miss Merton was just discov- \ 
ering that her eyes had begun to wander, when j 
suddenly her face flushed brightly, and Tom! 
Carver was saying: | 

“ Rita, let me introduce Mr. Black. Miss j 
Merton, Mr. Black. Excuse me. I’ve got to set j 
some of these girls to reading. Where’s Miss j 
Warner, Rita ? Do you think she will give us poor < 
mountain folks a little of her first class elocution?” ; 

“I don’t know,” said Rita, laughing. “ You 
had better ask her.” 

“Do you like to listen to reading, Miss 
Merton?” said Mr. Black. 

“ I like to hear the reading of some people.” 

“ It is a rare accomplishment.” 

“ The young lady who’s going to read now has 
it,” said Rita. ** I could listen to her all day.” 

“ Miss Warner ? Which is she ?” 

Rita indicated Jenny, with a secret trepida¬ 
tion and amusement, as she thought of the tin 
boiler and the “chemical fingers.” 

“Ah—” said Mr. Block. “She is—” 

Rita looked at him. Their eyes met, and they 
both smiled. 

Jenny began to read the “ Rhyme of the Duchess 
May.” Jenny’s reading was delightful. It was 
recitation rather than reading, for she rarely 
read what she had not studied. 

Rita’s face faithfully reflected each emotion 
that moved Jenny’s. She loved Jenny. 

Mr. Black watched her changing color, 
jealously. When the piteous story was told, and 
Jenny’s voice ceased, Rita’s breath came in a 
long, fluttering sigh. 

“ You seem to like that melancholy tale,” said 
the young man. 

Rita looked up. His words were Common¬ 
place enough. Mr. Brown, who had been 


standing in his place, might have spoken them; 
but his dark eyes were flashing eager questions 
of their own. “What are you?” flashed the 
dark eyes, “ tell me quickly, quickly. Why did 
your lip tremble, and your cheek turn pale, at 
that story of love and true faith? Are you 
shallow and faithless, like most women; vain 
and vacillating, so that a man dare not trust his 
heart to you, or are you fhir, and pure, and 
lovely within, as you are fair, and pure, and 
lovely without?” 

Doubtless the clear,, golden eyes made their 
answer, both proud and meek. 

“ I hope your pictures were satisfactory, Miss 
Merton,” he said, at length. 

“ The pictures 1 Oh—yes—my mother liked 
them.” 

“ And you ?” 

“I think they are good enough. Did you 
think they were good?” she added, timidly. 

“ No, I did not. In many respects, they might 
have been better.” 

“You were very kind,” said Rita, hesitating 
and blushing. “We ought to be very much 
obliged to you for taking so much pains. I sup¬ 
pose you are much tried by a number of people 
who can’t get their pictures to suit them.” 

“When I make pictures, Miss Merton, my 
trials usually cQme from one person who can’t 
get his pictures to suit him, and that is myself.” 

“ Are you so fond of taking photographs ?” her 
tone was rather cold. 

Mr. Black laughed outright. 

“ Hardly. Yet under some circumstances, the 
process can be made delightful.” 

Again that betraying blush. Rita was power¬ 
less against it—the more she rebelled, the 
brighter it came. 

The reading was over. Everybody was going 
home. Mary Fulton came for Rita. Before 
Miss Merton’s new friend said “good-night,” he 
had managed to find out that she was to spend a 
few days with Miss Fulton, who was one of his 
few A—— acquaintances. So he asked and 
obtained permission to call. 

The next morning, at the breakfast table, when 
the Reading was naturally the warp of the young 
ladies’ conversation, Mr. Black’s name was 
spoken enthusiastically by Mary Fulton. 

“ Has he bought out Mr. Hollis ?” said Jenny, 
carelessly. 

“ Mr. Hollis! What are you thinking of?” 

“Why, isn’t he a photographer?” 

! “ Photographer! What put such a notion in 

i your head ? Mr. Black is an artist—a real artist. 

| He paints the most beautifhl pictures. He has 
! come up to the mountains just to collect sketches. 
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The girls here are all crazy about him; but he 
rarely calls to see one of them.” 

“ But surely he was in Mr. Hollis’ gallery, 
talcing photographs, the other day?” 

“ I never heard of it. It must have been 
some one else.” 

11 1* 11 question him about it. You question 
him, Rita.” 

“ I never expect to have an opportunity,” said 
Rita, demurely. 

She was destined to have opportunities enough. 

Peculiarly stimulating to the artistic eye were 
the pictures of mountain and valley seen from 
the hills around Judge Merton’s house overlook¬ 
ing the river. The calves and colts ceased to 
stare at a familiar camp-stool and yellow umbrella 
which invaded their domains. 

Mr. Black found opportunity to ask some ques¬ 
tions on his own account, before the summer was 
ended; and had one, at least, satisfactorily 
answered. 

One day saw him sitting, not under the yellow 
umbrella, but under the shade of a beech tree, and 
Rita was beside him. lie was showing her a photo¬ 
graph which he had taken out of his pocket-book. 

“ Where did you get it?” she said, “ I did not 
give it to you.” 

“ I took it, the day I took you.” 

“ How did you know anything about taking 
photographs. Where did you learn?” she said, 
after a pause. 

“I don’t know. Artists pick up scraps of 
knowledge of all sorts. I don’t know much 
about the photographs. You remember I told 
you that I volunteered to stay that day for Hollis, 

who was obliged to go to W-. I had no idea 

of trying my hand until you came in; Hollis 
finished off that picture and the others.” 


“ I think it’s a very good picture,” said Rita, 
emphatically. 

“ I have a better one,” said Mr. Black, taking 
a bit of card-board out of his portfolio. There 1 
Don’t you think it looks more natural?” 

“ Oh! how could you ?” 

He had drawn Rita in a festal dress, full 
length, and sketched in the figure of himself, in 
such manner that her head, with the droop that 
was Jenny’s peculiar pride, rested gently on his 
shoulder. 

“I am glad you omitted the boiler,” she said, 
snatching at the picture. 

“I forgot it—I’ll put it in,” he answered, 
holding the picture behind him. 

41 Oh, don’t, please. It’s bad enough as it is.” 

“I think it is perfect,” said Mr. Black, 
roguishly. 

“I was made to be your support, in more 
senses than one, Rita. My little, innocent girl, 
wasn’t I ? You admit it, don’t you ?” 

Rita hung her head, and made no reply; for, 
in fact, she thought so too, and had admitted it. 

One morning in October, tho bells of the little 
stone Episcopal church rang for & wedding party. 
The groom’s black eyes shone triumphantly, and 
the white, bride’s veil fell over a face that was 
tinted like a rose leaf. 

* 4 1 suppose he fell in love with Rita when he 
took her picture,” said little Bell. 

“No, my child,” said Jenny, impressively, 
“ your brother-in-law rode up one morning on 
his black steed for this especial purpose. It was 
prestidigitation, Bell, my child: the rattling of 
the tin boiler was the incantation. It was witch¬ 
craft, Bell; it was Black Art.” 

“ Was it ?” said little Bell, solemnly. “ Black 
Art.” 


GOOD-NIGHT. 


BY MRS. LAURA H. CARPENTER. 


Goon-night good-night. 

Thy forehead white 

la bound by moonlight's tranquil crown; 
Dim shades of sleep 
Upon thee creep, 

And weigh thy silken lashes down. 

Good-night. 

Good-night, good-night. 

The aspens light, 

All trembling, touch thy lattice bars; 
And in thy room 
Tho twilight gloom 
Is lit by glimmers of the stars. 

Good-night 


Good-night, good-night. 

May slumber light 

Steal swiftly o'er thine eyelids, snow; 

And may thy rest, 

By visions blest 

Be sweet as one so pure may know. 

Good-night. 

Good-night, good-night 
A long good-night— 

Thou dream *st not now how long ’twill be; 
Yet seek thy rest, 

With peaceful breast 
And smile thy last good-night on me. 

Good-night 
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BT MARIETTA HOLLEY. 


The Dorcas Society was one gotten up by the 
young people of Lathrop. It was a society given 
to good works, and it had various ways of 
extracting money from the unwary purses of 
Lathrop. Fairs, grab-bags, bazars, post offices, 
all these means had been exhausted, and rumor 
said that Mrs. Moulton, at whose house the 
weekly meeting was to be hefd next, was going 
to inaugurate something entirely new for their 
pleasure and profit. It was added that Mrs. 
Moulton had a young lady friend from the city, 
there on a visit, and it was supposed that she 
would aid in their entertainment. 

The day before that momentous meeting, as the 
afternoon was gradually melting away in the 
golden sunset, little Rob Peters stood in the back 
yard of the Moulton cottage. A few sticks of 
kindling wood lay at his feet, as trophies of his 
i prowess, and he leaned upon his axe handle, as 
one wearied in the conflict. As he stood there, 
anotlier small figure approached down the road, 
and walking past the open gate, climbed over the 
fence, and drew near. 

The new comer was the son of Prof. Muir’s 
housekeeper, and his name was Jem Cobb. Prof. 
Paul Muir was talented, handsome, wealthy, 
thoroughly good, and the owner of Villa Eden, 
the handsomest and grandest residence for miles 
and miles around. 

Mrs. Moulton was fair-faced, lovely in soul and 
life, comfortable as to the world’s goods, just 
twenty-four years of age, and had been for one 
year a widow. If you asked little Rob Peters, 
leaning upon his battle-axe, what relation he 
sustained to the fair, young widow, he would 
doubtless say, with a deep sigh, that “he was 
bound to her.” The sigh could be no deeper, 
if she were an ogre, and the figurative chains he 
spoke of were of iron, that clanked as he walked. 

But Rob was of a morbid turn of mind, and 
was not happy. In fhct, I don’t know as he 
could be very happy, under any circumstances. 
Gloom, and morbid views of life, seemed to be 
his peculiar inheritance. He certainly had no 
other hereditary possessions, so perhaps he might 
be pardoned for making the most of what he 
had. He, in reality, loved his gentle little 
mistress, and the change from the town poor- 
house, to her pleasant home and gentle guardian- ; 
ship, had been almost like a change from earth \ 


j to heaven. He was one of Nora Moulton’s pet 
oharities, one of the many ways in which she 
spent her liberal income, as a steward of her 
great Master. 

She could be no kinder to him, if he were her 
own young brother. She clothed him hand¬ 
somely, sent him to school, and looked forward 
; to starting him in life in some honorable and 
useful manner. And slight indeed was the labor 
which he performed in payment for these 
services. 

But Rob was melancholy, and leaned upon his 
; axe handle, and looked out upon life, with 
gloomy and questioning eyes. 

“ Hello, Rob 1” said the new comer. 

“ Hello, book again 1” said Rob, but made no 
change of countenance or position. 

But the new comer was evidently in a talking 
mood, and was not to be discouraged. 

“ Seen you killin’ hens, over here, this 
mornin’, an’ makin’ a fuss. What’s up?” 

“ Oh, the Dorcust Society is goin’ to meet 
here, to-morrow night. I killed ’em for the 
Dorcusses.” 

Never, in the memory of man, did Rob call 
this society other than the Dorcust, and its 
members he invariably termed Dorcusses. 

Now, if Jem had one special weakness, it was 
a jealousy of those who possessed superior 
advantages, and a cankering fear lest they were 
putting on airs, and looking down upon him. 
And like older children, who are afflicted with 
this infirmity, he often imagined people were 
guilty of this crime towards him, who were 
entirely innocent of it. 

So he now observed, with some bitterness. 

“ I guess other folks can have things to their 
housen, and kill hens, and make fusses. My 
mother belongs to the Female Sufferin’ Society, 
and is goin’ to have the Female Sufferers to our 
house, bime-by.” 

But Rob seemed to take no sort of interest in 
the Female Suffrage Society. His gloomy chin 
rested gloomily on the axe handle, and he looked 
at Jem, with gloomy eyes, as ho said: 

“What’8 the use of Dorcusses, anyway?” 

“ I d*no,” responded Jem, looking non-plussed. 

Evidently Rob had no disposition to put on 
airs. So Jem softens, and mellows down into 
sociability again, and a look of neighborly 

( 377 ) 
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Interest and concern moves his face, as Rob puts 
the gloomy conundrum to him once more. 

“What’s the use of Dorcusses anyway?” re¬ 
peated Rob. “ Had to run of errants all day. 
Kep’ me on my feet, all day a’most, killin’ hens 
and things; and splittin’ kindlin’ wood; 
shouldn’t have to split half so much if it wuzn’t 
for them Dorcusses.” 

“ nave to split for more’n two fires?” asked 
Tom, feelingly. 

“ Don’t, when there hain’t nobody here. Miss 
Moulting has got a feller here now, a-seein’ of 
her.” 

“No—has she? What for a lookin’ feller?” 

“ He’d be a good-lookin’ feller, if it wuzn’t for 
his beerd.” 

“ What’s the matter with his beerd ?” 

“ Oh, it is all over his chin, and hangs down 
over his mouth, like a curting. I’ll be hanged, if 
I didn’t laugh when I see him kiss Miss Moulting. 
I’ll be hanged,.if he didn’t have to hold back his 
beerd with one hand, while he kissed her. I 
snickered out loud, but they wus so took up with 
each other that they didn’t ketch me at it. But 
I couldn’t help snickerin’.” 

“ Is she his bo, do you think ?” said Jem. 

“Yes, I ’most know she is. Sets there on the 
sofa, with his arm round her now, I’ll bet. She 
did, when I carried in the last load. I peeked 
through the door agin, and seen ’em. Talkin’ 
awful sociable too.” 

“ TVhat about?” 

“ Oh, about love, and such-like.” Rob includ¬ 
ed in that last happy term the wide world of 
sentiment and affection. “ N’ then I seen him 
git down on his knees before her, and take both 
her hands in his’n, and say, * I love you—I love 
you to destruction.’ ” ^ 

“ You don’t say so!” Jem’s eyes were round 
as large, blue glass beads. 

“Jest es true es I live and breathe—hope to 
die this very minute.” 

Jeifi was convinced. They had no stronger 
oaths to bear witness to any fact, however extra¬ 
ordinary. 

“ What did she say ?” 

“ Oh, she kinder crumpled down towards him, 
and says, ‘ I love you too, Charles, and will be 
your bride.’ ” 

“ What else?” 

“ Oh, lots and lots of jist such. Ociana of it.” 

“ Shaw ! she is his bo, hain’t she ?” 

“ Must be. But I hain’t the first idee where 
he come from. First I knowed there he wus, 
right tl«ere in the parlor.” 

“ Where wus that girl from Boston village, 
that is there a-visitin’ of her?” 


“Don’t know—didn’t see her. Mebby she’s 
down to Squire Cleaveland’s a-visitin’; they wus 
down there yesterday. Or mebby she’s to bed ’ 
with the sick headache, or sun thin’.” 

“Hum—shawl What else did they say?” 
Jem’s curiosity was rampant, and could not 
easily be appeased. 

“ Oh ! all of a sudden, he laughed out loud— 
the feller did—about how he and Miss Moulting 
would fool Professor Muir; he seemed to be 
awful tickled about it, the feller did.’ 

But here Jem’s anger rose suddenly and 
fiercely. No henchman, in feudal times, was 
ever more loyal to his liege lord, than was Jem 
to Professor Muir. And few are more deserving 
than Paul Muir of such .devoted loyalty. 

“ I guess they’ll fool him, a great sight. I 
guess they’ll fool my professor. He knows more 
than the hull of the Dorcusses put together.” 

“ Mebby he knows mor’n the Female Sufferin' 
Society,” says Rob, sarcastically. 

“Wall, he duz. Ho knows more’n any Dor- 
cust, or any Female Sufferer that ever walked on 
two feet. And i guess Miss Moulting will have 
to get up earlier than she does now, before she’ll 
fool my Mr. Muir. He forgets more every night, 
a-goin’ up stairs to bed, than she’ll ever know.” 

But here Rob’s anger swept over him in a 
fierce wave. 

“If you’ve got anything to say aginst Miss 
Moulting, you’d better shet up, and shet up 
quick, too.” 

At this, Jem’8 hereditary predisposition got the 
better of him. “ Oh, you think you are some¬ 
body, don’t you,” he cried, “ ’cause you’ve got a 
feller here, with a long beerd? I guess Mr. 
Muir has got as good-lookin’ a beerd as any other 
feller. It is as good a lookin’ one as I ever see, 
anyway. You seem to think there can’t anybody 
else raise beerds, only jist that feller.” 

“ I’ll raise you, if you don’t clear out, and 
clear out quick, too.” 

Jem 8aw determination darkening the gloomy 
orbs, and backed off, just ns Margaret, the cook, 
came to the back porch, and called Robbie in to 
his supper. 

Prof. Paul Muir was sitting in his pleasant 
study, not engagod in reading, but in seeing 
visions and dreams. Not unpleasant ones, if one 
might judge from his face. It was an earnest, 
strong face, as well as a very handsome one. A 
face to trust, to reverence, as well as admire. As 
we said, he was not reading, though the shelves, 
filled with rare volumes, might well tempt a 
student. No, he was sitting, holding a tiny, 
delicately-tinted glove in his hands, and looking 
at it, with intent, tender eyes. The little glove 
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exhaled a faint odor of violet, as he turned it 
over to see more plainly the name, woven in 
dainty, violet silk on the wrist. “Nora,” just 
that one word, yet it seemed, judging from his 
foce, to hold a full volume of tender thoughts and 
memories. 

But a knock rouses him from his happy 
musings, and quickly dropping the glove in a 
secret drawer, and judging from the change in his 
countenance, his ecstatic dreams also, he shut 
the drawer with a sharp clap, and said, “come in.” 

The form that entered was tall, bony, angular, 
and the face was not beautifhl. It was the face 
of his housekeeper, Mrs. Cobb, or in her own 
words, “ Serence Cobb, survivin’ reliot of the late 
James Cobb, of Cobbville.” 

She is several years older than Prof. Muir, but 
she appreciates him fully. In fact, she was > 
closely attached to him, and manifested her \ 
partiality in many ways, some of which he was \ 
aware of, and some of which were of so secret \ 
and mysterious a nature, that no living person, \ 
except her bosom friend, Betsy Wood, was aware \ 
of them. 

Three times a day, did she solemnly turn out \ 
her tea, leaving the tea grounds, and with a ! 
countenance becoming the solemnity of the I 
mystic rite, wave the cup three times around her \ 
head, from the direction of the rising sun, rap \ 
on *it three times with her bony knuckles, and \ 
then look into its depths, hoping and expecting \ 
to see Prof. Muir’s handsome face, photographed i 
on the tea grounds, dawning upon her as the sun } 
dawns upon the waiting earth. < 

Occasionally she saw, or fancied she saw, the j 
letter M, and then she was triumphant; for M, j 
as she truly observed to Betsy, stood both for i 
Muir and for marriage. Though, as she always j 
added, for she was conscientious, she made no > 
brags, and boasted over no opportunities. It j 
was also a great comfort to her that Professor 
Muir walked into her room, under a four-leafed 
clover, which she had found with great outlay of \ 
time and aching of back, (for she was badly j 
troubled with rheumatism), and had secretly j 
placed for his overthrow over his study door, i 
It was his daily sitting-room, and there was no j 
other mode of entrance, only through the j 
window. Yet she considered his passing beneath \ 
it an extremely favorable omen, and so also did 
Betsy Wood. j 

When her admiration of him manifested itself j 
in the form of delicious puddings, and crisp 
breakfast rolls, the professor was content. But j 
when it overflowed in sentimental remarks, and 
languishing glances, although a brave man, he 
fled before it. { 


She asked him now, “ If he wanted anything 
special for his supper, to-night; if he could think 
of anything he could relish more’n the common 
run of vittles, they was used to.” 

He answered her pleasantly, that he wished 
for nothing uncommon and special. And then 
she asked him, with a slight tinge of anxiety in 
her voice: 

“ If he was a-layin’ out to go to the Dorcas 
Society, the next night.” 

He said, “Yes, he might go, if he returned 
from town in time; he had business of importance 
in town.” 

Mrs. Cobb retired from the presence, with a 
light buoyancy of spirit, that extended itself to 
her tea-cakes. What would she say, if she knew 
that “ his business of importance” was only to 
get a bouquet, the rarest of flowers, for Nora 
Moulton ? 

“Sweet Nora, darling Nora!” Thus did our 
grave professor call her to himself, as he sat 
there, in the gathering twilight. 

Poor man, he had been cheated out of his 
happiness so long, that he thought the paradise, 
which was now opening before him, would be all 
the sweeter for his long waiting. 

All his life long he had loved Nora, worshipped 
her. He had been forced to stand by, and see 
a man with not half his worth take his treasure 
from him, and what was tenfold harder to his 
true, tender heart, had seen that man hold it 
lightly, and grow tired of what he would have 
bartered half his life for. 

He had seen the soft, dove-like eyes grow 
weary, and wistful, and large with pain and 
despair; seen them turn to his tried and true 
face, full of an innocent, child-like longing, for 
the sympathy and tenderness he would have 
given the whole world to bestow. 

But our grave professor was strong as well as 
tender. And so when he found himself in danger, 
he was strong enough to run away from tempta¬ 
tion. Some people kneel down every morning, 
and pray, “lead me not into temptation,” and 
then rise from their knees, and deliberately walk 
into it. But Paul Muir was wiser and stronger. 
And when, he saw, in Nora Moulton’s eyes, the 
truth they were so unconsciously revealing—that 
her marriage had been a terrible mistake, that 
she had thrown away the jewel, and accepted the 
counterfeit—he went away, for the simple reason 
that he dared not stay. He was not afraid of 
her husband’s ill-using her, unless by indiffer¬ 
ence and neglect; and so he placed long miles of 
land and sea between him and those wist fill, 
brown eyes. He took his sore heart to a distant 
city, and there tried to forget. 
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He had wealth enough, but more came to him, < 
fame, success. But those best of Mends, happi- j 
ness and content, came not < 

But he was calm and reticent concerning his j 
inner life. He was pleasant and genial to all, 
and was called a very successful, and an excep- j 
tionally happy man. Thank heaven ! there are j 
some who can bear their burdens with a smiling j 
face, and not weary the heavens and the souls of 
their friends, with selfish murmurings. If his ; 
heart was a grave, as he indeed felt it to be, he 
covered it with fragrance and beauty, that 
cheered and blessed the lives of others. 

Five years after his flight, news came to him 
that George Moulton was dead—thrown from a 
horse, and killed instantly. He waited six 
months, an eternity to him, and then he returned 
to the beautiful home he had never sold, because ; 
it was near hers, the home he had named, years j 
ago, when they were boy and girl lovers, Villa 
Eden. 

The first time he had looked in Nora Moulton’s 
eyes, he thought he saw in them a blessed 
prophecy of future happiness, home, rest, 
blessedness. 

He had said to himself that he would wait just 
one year, in memory of the man who had blasted 
two lives, before he spoke of love to her. Just 
one year—not one moment longer. And to¬ 
morrow evening, that long, long year of waiting 
would end. He had treated her, meantime, only 
as a friend; he had guarded his words, his 
actions. But the mystic language that soul 
speaks to soul, had told him the sweet truth—she 
was shy as a wild bird, but he knew she loved 
him. 

And to-morrow evening he could speak to her, 
after the tiresome company had all left. lie 
would linger awhile alone with her, the darling, 
and tell her all he had longed so to say to her. 
He pictured to himself just how her sweet, brown 
eyes would glance up into his. Her eyes were 
always as clear and honest, and innocent as a 
child’8. And oh! the sweet, sweet story he would 
read in them. 

He was thinking of just what he would say to 
her; of all the fond, loving, pet names he would j 
call her; how he would take those soft, little 
hands in his own; how he would draw the blush¬ 
ing, lovely little face to his bosom, to hold her 
there against all the world—against all love and 
sorrow, when, suddenly, little Jem Cobb entered 
the room. Jem came with a lighted lamp, which 
he set down on the table, with such a bang, that it 
startled the professor. He looked up, and said: 

“Why, Jem, what’s the matter?” 

“ I’m mad! madder’ll a hen 1” cried Jem, in a 


loud, angry voice. “ I wish I’d licked him. I 
could lick him, I know I could, if it hadn’t been, 
jest as it was.” 

“How was it Jem?” said the professor, with 
an amused smile. He had a keen eye for the 
humorous, and Jem looked so much like a very 
small bantam, whose feathers were bristling with 
indignation, that he oould hardly avoid laughing 
outright. 

“ Well, I guess you wouldn’t laugh, if you 
knowed how it wus. The idee of Miss Moulting 
fooling you, her and that feller with the beerd. 
Sayin’ they wus a-goin’ to fool you, and then 
sniokerin’ over it 1 It made me madder’ n a hen 
—madder’n a wet hen,” he added, as if that was 
the last height to which human indignation could 
asoend. 

“What is that you are saying?” said the 
professor, suddenly loosing all sense of the 
ludicrous, his face growing red and white in turn. 

“ Why, her Rob hem ’em say it, this very day. 
Hern ’em talking about it, her and that feller 
with a beerd, that is there courtin’ of her.” 

“ What do you mean ?” Jem had never heard 
the good-natured professor’s voice sound as it 
did now. 

“ She did say it, jest as sure as I live and 
breathe; hope to die this very minute. Rob 
hern her say it, and she and the other feller 
snickered. Rob hem ’em.” 

“ Tell me at once what you know,” said the 
professor, sternly. 

And Jem, nothing loth, began, and told the 
whole Btory, from beginning to end, just as Rob 
had told it to him. He omitted nothing. He 
began with their introductory conversation. 
“ The Dorcusses, the Sufferin’ Society, the kind¬ 
ling wood, the feller with the beerd, how he told 
Mrs. Moulting he loved her, how she said she 
loved him, and would be his bride.” 

Not once did the professor interrupt him, by 
word or gesture, during his recital. But by the 
time he hod concluded his story, the red flush 
that had contended for the mastery on the 
professor’s face, had quite vanished, leaving an 
almost deathly pallor. Jem, though exceedingly 
designable, was truthful. As for Rob, he looked 
upon life with far too serious and gloomy a 
vision for romancing. 

The professor, with a Btrong effort, mastered 
his emotions, and told Jim, quietly, that he could 
go. So Jim went out, and told his mother the 
whole story, which proved so animating and 
exciting to her, that she sent for Betsy Wood at 
once, who told her fortune three times, past, 
j present, and fhture, and who saw Professor 
; Muir’s form in it every time. 
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But the professor himself did not take any tea 
that night. No, after Jem left, he took two or 
three quick turns through the room, and then 
exclaimed, aloud: 

“What an idiot I am, to be bo moved by a 
child’s talk. I will go there myself, at once: I 
will not wait a moment.” 

So he took his hat and cloak, and started in the 
direction of the pretty cottage, the happy path 
he had trodden so often of late. 

There was a bright light in the parlor, and 
the curtains were not drawn, and as he paused 
at the little iron gate, he looked up, and saw— 
oh, miserable, miserable, man!—Nora, his Nora, 
as he had fondly called her, standing in front of 
the great pier-glass, and by her side a man with 
a long, flowing beard. The man’s arm was 
around her waist, and as he looked, he bent 
down, and kissed her; and Nora laid her 
beautiful head on his shoulder. 

The professor waited to see no more. He 
turned back toward Villa Eden—lost Eden 
now—place of wretchedness forevermore. 

Never, during his whole life, could he recall 
how he had reached his room. But reach it he 
did, at last; and when there, he threw himself, J 
face downwards, upon the sofa; and there he j 
lay, in just that position, till the cold light of] 
dawn shone in, through his chamber window. 

Again ! again ! to have his happiness snatched 
out of his hands. And mingled with his wretch¬ 
edness now was that keenest of pangs, that she, 
his idol, his ideal of all that was purest and most; 
womanly, was false, was a coquette. If those 
sweet eyes had not held love for him, then she 
was a consummate actress, then she had striven 
to ruin his happiness, had led him on with false 
hopes to despair. He had been living in a fool’s 
paradise, feeding his heart with false hopes; and 
all this while, she had a lover. How could he 
endure it, how could he live ? 

In the morning he told Mrs. Cobb, frightening 
her nearly into hysterics with his white face, that 
sudden business of importance called him away, 
and that he did not know when he should return. 

He went, and Mrs. Cobb, watching him from 
her chamber lattice, saw that he did not stop at 
Nora Moulton’8 cottage, and although his appear- 
ance was certainly strange, still she drew a 
favorable conclusion from this fact, and from his 
leaving home on the eve of Mrs. Moulton’s 
party. 

Betsy Wood also thought it looked favorable. 
And in Mrs. Cobb’s tea-cup, that afternoon, Betsy 
saw “a light-complected man, with blue eyes, 
sort o’ sad, and sort o’ smilin’ lookin’, and a 
brown moustache and whiskers, and he seemed 


to be about the height of a certain person.” She 
also saw, in the same cup, “a ring entirely 
closed, which even an infant might know meant 
an offer, and three clear dots in a row, which 
signified plainer than words that Mrs. Cobb 
would get her wish.” What that wish was it is 
needless to say. The supper passed off pleas¬ 
antly, Mrs. Cobb’s food was delicious, her tea 
strong and4timulating, and inspired by that and 
friendship, Betsy Wood volunteered the prophecy 
that if Mrs. Cobb was not married in less than 
six months, to a certain person, it would be her 
own fault. Mrs. Cobb, at that, rose from the 
table, and did up a large “drawing” of the tea, 
for Betsy to take home with her to try in the 
morning. 

But how fared the professor, as the morning 
train bore him from Lathrop; away from Nora, 
with her sweet, false face; away from the hated 
rival, who had won her from him; away from 
the busy tongues and gossip, that would soon be 
busy over the news of her engagement ? Alas I his 
sad, heaving heart went with him, wherever he 
went. Those sweet, wistful eyes, the eyes of his 
first and only love, went with him too, and at 
last they drew him back to her. He must see 
her again, if it made his agony tenfold greater. 
He must look upon her face again, and hear that 
sweet voice, if only to hear it say “farewell 
forever.” 

So, at last, for it seemed an eternity to him, 
though it was only the third day of his absence, 
just at sunset, he left the little station, and 
walked up to Villa Eden. He had gone, perhaps, 
half the distance, when he espied a little figure, 
sitting in a disconsolate position, by the side of 
the road ; and as he approached nearer, he saw 
it was little Rob, Nora Moulton’s small bondman. 

The professor was a great fhvorite, with all the 
small boys and girls of the neighborhood, as well 
as with the larger ones; and as he drew near, 
Rob got up, and walked along by his side. 

Following blind habit, the first words the 
professor said were: 

“How is your mistress, Robbie?” 

“ Oh! she haint well a mite, I guess she 
worked too hard to the Dorcust Society. There 
was sights of Dorcusses there, lots to do. She’s 
been kinder pale ever since that night. I guess 
she wondered why you didn’t come; she ’spected 
you, I know; seen her out on the west porch, 
a-lookin’ up that way, lots of times; moonlight, 
you know, that night, bright as a dollar; sights 
of Dorcusses there; never seen so many of ’em 
together, in my life. We was jest run over with 
Dorcusses. Don’t see no use of havin’ so many 
of ’em anyway.” 
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But the professor was not heeding Rob’s last 
words, nor the pensive shadow that was gathering 
on the small face. 

“So she looked for me,” the professor was 
saying to himself. “She wanted me to come, 
that she might witness my pain and humiliation, 
at the sight of my happy and successful rival. 
Oh, Nora, Nora!” he groaned. 

This agonized cry of his soul seemed to him to 
fill the whole world about him. A bird flew past 
them, up into the thick trees, that bordered one 
side of the road, through which he and Rob were 


thought so jist as sure’s I live and breathe; hope 
to die this very minute. Miss Moulting seemed 
to think the world of him. 1 thought she wius 
his bo, sure as everything. Jem thought so too. 
Jem and me did—thought she was his bo.” 

But Robbie was pouring his words now upon 
the empty air, for the professor was far in ad¬ 
vance of him, going toward the cottage, with 
J long strides, as if he had Seven-League Boots on. 
\ Oh, Mrs. Cobb, Mrs. Cobb! Mix no more 


< connubial hopes with the ingredients of his muffins 


| and tea-cakes. Look no more for the professor’s 


passing. Its low, sweet song Bmote the pro¬ 
fessor’s heart with a keen pang. Oh! how he 
envied it—envied the soulless creature, who knew 
not how to suffer. “Nora, Nora! my lost Nora!” 
his heart cried, as softly the south wind swayed 
the green branches overhead. Brigh tly the golden 
sunlight sifted down through the emerald screen. 
The beauty all about him seemed but to make 


\ manly form. Wave that mystic cup no more 
from the dawning east; rather lift it towards the 
setting sun, emblem of perishing hopes. The 
letter M, which you and Betsy saw in its treach- 
< erous depths, should have been translated Mala 
I fide instead of marriage and Muir. Bend your 
| aching back no more in search of dewy, four- 
\ leafed clover, fair, false oracles, which were to 


his agony tenfold deeper, and the words of Enon, 
when maddened by love and jealous pain, rose to 
his lips: 

M Oh, happy heaven! how canst thou see my lace? 

Oh, happy earth, how canst thou bear my weight?’* 

Silently he and Rob walked along, between the 
blossoming hedges. We have said the professor 
was a brave man—a strong man—and he was; 
and I think he gave a proof of it now, by rousing 
himself from his sorrowful musings, and speaking 
cheerfully to the little fellow by his side. 

“ So you were resting here, were you, Robbie, 
when I overtook you?” 

“Yes. I have been down to Squire Cleave- 
land’s. I went to carry home Frank Cleaveland’s 
clothes and beerd. Miss Moulting sent me.” 

“ His clothes and beard ?” 

“ Yes, the clothes and beerd Miss Cecile wore, 
the night of the Dorcust Society. She fooled 
’em all; fooled every one of the Dorcusses ; acted 
out a piece dressed up like a feller with a beerd. 
Asked ten cents for seein’ of ’em act it out. 
They fooled me too. I peeked through the door, 
the day before, and seen her and Miss Moulting 
actin’ it out; and thought she wus a feller; 


j you but a snare and a delusion. Or, if you have 

< still any faith in their unhallowed rites, ware 
j your tea-cup heroically toward fresh fields and 

pastures new. Hope springs eternal in the 
j female breast. And happily some clover leaf 
may yet spring from the rocky earth, and wave, 
and wave triumphant, over some masculine head, 
j an extremity which shall prove to be your oppor¬ 
tunity. Men swarm the earth, in all directions, 
and the voice of widowers is heard in the streets. 
| Do not despair, Mrs. Cobb, for feats seemingly 
\ impossible are accomplished by the valiant. 

\ But Professor Muir is lost to you. His dream- 
ings have come true. A gentle head is lying 
upon his manly breast. His heart is beating with 
i tremulous throbs of ecstacy, beneath the rose-leaf 
| pressure of the soft cheek, that lies so confidingly 
| there. 

| Never, on earth, did brown eyes hold a tenderer 
\ love and trust. Never did a truer love, and a 
\ warmer admiration, look out of a man’s eyes, and 

< glorify a woman’8 life into a heavenlier existence. 

< Soon, very soon, will his home become what it’s 
| name has heretofore falsely prophesied, a Para- 
j dise, love-glorified, Villa Eden, indeed. 


CANZONET. 

BT PAUL PA8TNOB. 

Her soft eyes beaming upward. 
And my eyes beaming down. 

There came a sudden darkness, 
That kissed the light away, 
Perhaps, ’twas up in cloudlaud. 
Perhaps—’twa* in the sleigh 1 


It was a wintry midnight, 

And we were two, you know, 
Speeding on silvery runners 
Through a fairyland of snow. 

We shot beneath the shadow, 
We flashed forth in the moon, 
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BY HELEN J. MACKINTOSH. 

“Confound her,” cried Mark Howell, burst- \ “Why don’t exposure harden your mare? 


ing into the parlor, where Mrs. Ward, his 
married sister, then on a visit to him, was 
sitting, quietly sewing. “Confound her, she’s 
always interfering.” 

His sister knew well enough of whom he was 
speaking. He was speaking of his mother-in- 
law, also on a visit at the Howells. 

“Mark,” said Mrs. Ward, looking up, “you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself. I am older 
than you; have been, in some respects, a mother 
# to you ; and, therefore, I venture to speak plainly. 
And I must say,” very decidedly, “ that I think 
you talk scandalously of your mother-in-law.” 

“ Why can’t she mind her own business?” 
wratlifully. “ Here she’s been talking May over 
about the new nurse for Johnnie. The one I 
like, I’m told, won’t do at all; and it’s all, I 
do believe, because the girl’s young, and has 
pretty manners. Instead, they’re to have some 
sour old maid, as prim as a drill sergeant, and 
as ugly as a Chinese idol.” 

‘ I confess, I am on the side of your mother- 
in-law,” very quietly. “The girl you fancied 
was entirely unfit to be put over Johnnie. He’d 
wind her round his finger. And I don’t believe 
she cares for anything but dress and admiration.” 

This rather staggered Mark, who had been 
accustomed to regard his sister as the perfection 
of wisdom, especially in all housewifely matters. 
He looked blank, for a moment; but soon 
rallied. 

That’s not all. She has persuaded May to 
put long stockings on Johnnie; when there’s 
nothing prettier than to see his fat, chubby legs.” 

“ Nor anything more unhealthy. I pity the 
’ poor little legs, on a cold day.” 

“ Unhealthy I Half the children in town go 
bare-legged.” 

“ And the consequence is, that half those who 
go bare-legged are catching colds and fevers, 
from which some never recover. You’re fond of 
your bay mare, Mark; but you’re very careful, 
in a sharp wind, to have a horse-cover put on 
her; while you never think of covering up poor 
Johnnie’s legs, no matter how bitter the day. 
Ho you suppose your child is stronger than your 
horse ?” 

“ But it hardens him,” said Mark, a little ! 
staggered, nevertheless. S 


No, Mark, you’re wrong, in both these instances, 
and your mother-in-law is right.” 

Mark bit his moustache, and growled, “ But a 
fellow don’t like anybody interfering between 
himself and wife, you see. May’s mother is 
very nice, generally, I admit; but let her keep 
to her own affairs.” 

“ But are not these her own affairs? Johnnie 
is her grandchild. She naturally wishes him to 
be well brought up, and be healthy, and, there¬ 
fore, in advising your wife about a nurse, and 
persuading her to cover Johnnie’s legs, she is 
only keeping within the strict line of her duty. 
You ought to be thankfhl that there is somebody, 
with greater experience than May, to tell her 
what to do. No young mother can learn every¬ 
thing at once. Besides, Mrs. Barker has never, 
so far as I have seen, forced her opinions on 
May. Has she ?” 

“No,” said Mark. “She doesn’t nag, if 
that’s what you mean. But she talks May over.” 

“ And naturally. Come, Mark, be fkir. Look 
at the subject without prejudice.” 

“Ido.” 

“ Not entirely, I think. For example, in both 
these instances, Mrs. Barker only advised what 
was best. Now, I have been here, for a fort¬ 
night, and I have never known her to advise 
May wrong. More than that, she hardly ever 
gives advice at all, unless she is first asked for it.” 

“ It’s not only in these two things; it is in 
plenty of others,” retorted Mark, going back to 
the old ground, as obstinate men do. “ She always 
takes a different side from me, and always gets 
May to go with her, and against me. Confound 
her, I say.” 

“Now, Mark, don’t be silly. Don’t quarrel 
with May, too, and for no better reason than that 
she is led, in many things, by her mother. 
Isn’t it natural? I often think how uqjust men 
are to mother-in-laws, as a class. You took May 
from a home, for instance, where she had lived for 
nineteen years, and in which the great authority 
in all matters, not only on dress and health, 
but everything, was her mother. She looked 
up to, and believed in, her mother, as all good 
children should. You and I looked up to our 
mother, and I hope Johnnie will look up to his. 
Now, though all families hold to the same general 
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principles of morality, though all believe it is 
wrong to lie, or steal, or covet a neighbor’s 
goods, there is the very greatest diversity of 
opinion between different families on the minor 
points of life. This is natural. It is natural, 
also, that a daughter should hold the same views 
as her mother on these points, and that, even 
after marriage, the influence of the home atmos¬ 
phere should hang about her. Why, you, 
yourself, on some of these very points, cling 
more obstinately to the traditions of our family 
than May does to hers.” 

“But,” Btubbornly, “a wife ought to adapt 
herself to her husband’s tastes.” 

“ Well, even if we grant that, we must give her 
time. She can’t undo the work of nineteen years 
in a few months, or oven a year or two. I am 
quite willing to concede, that, in matters that in¬ 
volve no questions of right or wrong, a wife 
ought to yield to her husband, if he insists on it; I 
though to insist on minor things too much, is 
neither wise, nor fair: there ought to be mutual 
concessions; for matrimony, like everything in 
life, is a matter of give and take. But it is ab¬ 
surd to expect a wife to remodel, so to speak, her 
whole character, in a couple of years. The influ¬ 
ence of her mother, of her own family traditions, 
cannot be shaken off so easily; and a husband is 
wrong to expect it. Yet this is what you mean, 
when you say that May always goes against you, 
and always takes her mother’s side.” 

“ So she does.” 

“ As a fact, she does not,” replied Mrs. Ward, 
stoutly, looking him resolutely in the face, “and 
you know she don’t. You are angry, or you 
would not say it. I will concede, that May some¬ 
times goes against you, and with her mother; but 
she much more often follows your taste, even j 
when it is more than an open question. And \ 
what does it matter, after all ? For I am talking j 


I of things indifferent in themselvess. A man 
ought to be too much of a man to want to tyran¬ 
nize over his wife in little things of that kind.” 

Mark began, by this time, to realize that he had 
the worst of the argument, and so made no reply, 

; but stroked his moustache—a favorite trick, we 
have observed, with men, in similar circumstances. 

“The truth is,” said his sister, laughingly, 
taking up her sewing again, for she had laid it 
down in the heat of the discussion, “you are 
jealous. That’s the whole story. You want to 
monopolize every look, and word, and action, and 

I even thought of May’s. You want to be master, 
to the minutest detail. You are like all husbands, 
especially young husbands, in this, however; 

( and I will not be too hard on you. It is this 
j very jealousy, that is at the bottom of the general 
dislike, on the part of new husbands, towards 
mothers-in-law. You lords of creation, even in 
matters of whiAi you know nothing, matters 
which ought to be left entirely to our sex, fret 
and champ the bit, when a woman comes, in the 
nick of time, to tako things in hand. You fret 
and champ the more, when the woman is the one 
most fit to interfere—a mother-in-law. You 
don’t like to play second fiddle,” with two or 
three merry shakes of the head, “ even when it 
is absolutely necessary you should. You resent 
interference, and would resent it from anybody, 
only you make the mother-in-law the scape-goat.” 

“Well,” said Mark, who had recovered his 
humor, by this time, and who had the good sense 
to acknowledge, at least to himself, that he was 
in the wrong, “ a woman, they say, will always 
have the last word. So I let you have it.” 

“What a blessing, though,” retorted Mrs. 
Ward, with another gay laugh, and another 
shake of the head, “that it’s a sister, in this 
case, who will have the last word, and not a 
Mother-in-Law.’ * 


A SECRET. 


BY MILTON 

I clasped your cold hand in my own, 

And to my Ups I pressed it; 

And thus became the secret known— 

Else yon might not have guessed it; 

A secret I had thought to keep 
Locked in my breast forever; 

Within a long, and lasting sleep; 

Reveal it never, never! 

Oh! is it sinfal, love like mine? 

If not, receive this token 
That I shall worship at thy shrine, 

\ Although no vows are spoken; 


H. MARBLE. 

For, near thee, all Is ftdr and bright, 
And from thee, all is dreary; 

For from thy eyes beams forth the light 
That makes my life so merry. 

And were it not a hand forbade, 

I might reveal a story, 

To thee, oh! feir and beauteous maid, 
Of what would be my glory ;• 

But, ah! the secret I must keep 
Deep-locked within my bosom— 

So, golden Cnpid ; go to sleep, 

And weep, and wait, dear blomom. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

Eeath Winters went directly to the core, 
after his interview with Miss Winchester. His 
object was to see his mother, break his project 
of emigration to her, and take leave of Trevylan j 
forever. He had come directly from the nearest; 
railroad station, and knew nothing of the evi- ; 
dence given at the inquest, or its adjournment. 
Thus he entered the cottage, conscious only that 
his absence had relieved the ne^ lord of suspicions 
that might cast a slur upon the name, and in 
taking them upon himself, must hereafter bear 
the odium of carelessness, or positive cowardice, 
among the friends who had known him. 

To a refined and proud young man, this posi¬ 
tion was one of great humiliation; but the late 
interview with Stella—her firm faith, and gentle 
spirit of self-abnegation—had almost swept these 
feelings away, and it was with a spirit of absolute 
hopefulness that he entered his mother’s presence. 

Huldah was alone in her little parlor. The 
first sight of her face, pale and set in its agony 
of suffering, smote the youth with a sense of his 
own cruelty in leaving the place, when she was 
in so much need of him. 

“ Mother,** he said, pausing on the threshold. 
Huldah, who was sitting, with folded hands, 
and lowered head, rose to her feet, and held out 
her arms. “ My son—my son !*’ she cried, “ Oh, 
why did you leave me so ?’* 

Keath took the stately woman in his arms, and 
kissed her forehead tenderly. Then her bosom 
began to heave, and her proud lips to quiver. 

“ Forgive me, mother. I did not think how you 
must suffer. It seemed to me that you would 
know the reason of my going, and approve of it.** 
“ I know that you have returned, and thank 
God for it,” said the woman, lifting her head, 
and smoothing the hair from his forehead. “ Oh, 
Keath, you are all that I have now !” 

“ All that you have, mother—ah ! how well I 
know that. Still you will find heart to part with 
me awhile—only a little, and then we shall never 
be separated again. I came back to say this to 
you and my grandfather. Do not look so 
anxious—I—I—” 

“What do you mean, Keath?** 

Vol. LXXVI.—24. 


“ Sit down, mother—sit down, and I will tell 
you everything.” 

Huldah allowed him to lead her to the couch 
under the window. 

“ Go on—go on !** she said, huskily. 

He told her everything. The course he had 
pursued that night, his interview with Bolus, and 
the motive that had kept him from Trevylan 
during the inquest. She heard him through, 
without interruption: then arose suddenly, and 
went out. 

Before he had time to conjecture the course of 
this abrupt action, she returned, hastily, followed 
by the new gamekeeper. She was greatly 
agitated. 

“Tell him,” she said, appealing to John. 
“Tell him all that you know. My son,” she 
added, turning her pale, solemn face upon the 
youth, “ what you will hear from this man is a 
history that Lord Colgate intended to reveal, on 
the day he appointed to meet you in his library. 
It is necessary that you should know it, beforo 
any steps for the future are taken. Even 
heroism may be a mistake, if exerted in the 
dark. Listen, and then you shall judge for 
yourself.” 

Saying this, with great, almost solemn, impres¬ 
siveness, Huldah went from the room. 

Then John Winters seated himself by the 
young man, and began his story. 

“ I was born in this house, and the old man, 
Winters, is my father,” he said. 

Keath interrupted him, surprised. 

“ Your father! Why, there was but one child 
and Winters was my father.’* 

“So you have been told—so it was thought 
best that you and all others should believe; but 
I am the John Winters you have heard of—the 
one who is supposed to have been lost at sea, 
soon after you were born; but I never had a 
wife and you are not my son. This old man has 
given shelter and safe protection to your mother 
as his son’s widow—to you as his grandson ; but 
it was out of his great regard for the man who 
was her husband and your father.” 

John Winters paused a moment, hesitating, 
while Keath arose, and leaning against the win- 
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(low, looked at him, with earnest, wondering 
eyes. At last, Winters dashed into the subject 
that possessed him. 

“ The old earl lived much at Trevylan when I 
was a lad, and as I grew older, the young lord 
made more of me than I deserved, no doubt, but 
I loved him beyond any living thing save one. 
Indeed, he was the bravest, handsomest—” 

Here tears mounted into the strong man’s 
eyes, and he turned away his head. 

“ He chose me out from all the rest; taught 
me many things that lifted me nearer to him, and 
trusted me as if I had been born his equal. Dur¬ 
ing boyhood, half my life was spent at the castle. 

I became the young heir’s constant attendant, in 
all his out-door amusements. As he grew toward 
manhood, this life was Bomewhat broken; but my 
love for him never changed. While ho was at 
college I had books from the library and strove 
to inform myself, that I might be worthy of his 
companionship when he came home. To that 
end I studied hard and to some purpose. Lord I 
Thomas loved the old place and always returned j 
to it with delight. I can now see a reason for 
this that escaped me at the time. When he went ; 
on his travels I was with him, rather as a com- ; 
panion than a servant, though I gave him the 
devotion of both. 

“ The old earl had no objection to this. Indeed 
it pleased him to know that his son was accom¬ 
panied by one of his own people, and he had al¬ 
ways encouraged me in gaining such knowledge 
as made me agreeable and useful to the young 
man. When we returned to Trevylan, Lord 
Thomas took his place as the only son and heir 
of this vast property. No youth in England ever 
entered life with grander prospects or more gen¬ 
eral popularity: at the hunt, in the ball-room 
—everywhere he found no equal. I gloried in 
all this. Considerations of my own life were 
nothing compared to my love for him.” 

Here John Winters rose, and began to walk 
the floor, speaking with great emotion. 

“ There was a young girl in my father’s house 
—the orphan child of a distant relative whom my 
father had loved with especial affection, during 
his sea-faring life, when they had often shipped 
together; for the man whom you have looked 
upon as your grandfather only settled here in the 
cove when he was disabled for more active ser¬ 
vice. This man, the father of Huldah Winters, 
died at sea, when she was a mere child. I was 
about ten years old when she was brought into 
the family, a shy and rather plain child, who was 
presented to me as a little sister. I did not like 
it at first; but my mother, an earnest, loving 
woman, soon won me to accept the little creature 


and at length I began to love her as few brothers 
ever care for the girls of a family. There came 
a time when that love grew into worship—when 
the whole world held nothing so beautiful for me 
as * our Huldah.’ We grew up together, lad and 
maiden, happy as innocent affection and active 
life could make us. 

“ Like me, Huldah soon became a favorite at 
the castle, for Lady Colgate had no daughter, and 
she learned to love the girl, by and bye, as if she 
had indeed been her own child. 

Lady Colgate was at all times a person of 
delicate constitution, and for this reason saw 
little company at Trevylan; thus Huldah became 
almost her sole companion, and would sometimes 
stay, weeks together, at the castle, where this 
kind lady took pleasure in forming her mind and 
bringing out those fine traits of character which 
has made your mother the noble woman she is. 

“You will not think it strange that your 
mother soon took the place of a daughter with 
the mistress of Trevylan, and bestowed such 
devotion on the lady, in return, as few children 
vouchsafe to a real parent. 

“ By the woman your mother is now, you can 
judge what she became, under such auspices, in 
the first bloom of girlhood, when her heart was 
free as the air she breathed. The best part of 
her life had perhaps been spent under the sweet 
influences of this lady; but it was outdoor 
exercise that developed the strength and beauty 
of her person into the very perfection of healthy 
womanhood. 

“ It was understood in the neighborhood that, 
sometime or another, I was to wed my adopted 
sister, whom Lady Colgate intended to endow. 
No word of this kind had ever passed between 
us; but I knew that the expectation existed, and 
it sometimes made my heart beat, when her hand 
was clasped in mine, while we were climbing the 
rocks, or her clear, sweet voice would arouse me 
from my dreams in the morning. These occasions 
were constantly happening; for her outdoor life 
was spent almost entirely with Lord Thomas and 
myself. She went out with us in the fishing 
smacks, handling line or net with a dexterity 
that equaled that of the best men in the cove. 
She rode with us on horseback, scouring field or 
moor with the courage and grace of a Cossack. 

“I have said, she was a plain child, and so 
she was. Perhaps this, having made its first 
impression on the old earl, left him unobservant; 

: for the dawn of her rare beauty was so gradual, 
that one scarcely knew when the commonplace 
child disappeared in the radiant maiden. Had 
Lord Colgate realized this, he surely would have 
; broken up the life that we were leading, with such 
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reckless joyousness—the rides, the fishing excur¬ 
sions, and most of all, those delightful summer 
eventides that we spent upon the cliffs. 

“ I was happy then; for the idea had grown 
upon me that Iluldah was to become my wife, 
and she also understood the wishes of my parents 
—that this should bo the ending of the protec¬ 
tion they had given her. In her gentle way, 
Lady Colgate had added to my confidence, by 
referring to the same idea as a settled thing; and 
Huldah seemed to accopt it pleasantly. Thus the 
time went on till Lord Thomas was of age. Then 
Huldah, for the first time in her life, was per¬ 
mitted to have a glimpse of the brilliant world to 
which he belonged. Among all the fair women, 
who assembled at Trevylan, during the festivities 
of the occasion, she was the most remarkable; 
her bearing, so quiet, yet so full of dignity, was 
simply an outgrowth of the calm, inner beauty 
of her character. No pride or race could have 
equaled—no artist could have portrayed—the 
beauty of her person—those masses of coal- 
black hair, those eyes, dark and velvety; but I 
cannot describe what your mother was then. 
She was a creature to worship, and I—I 
worshipped her.” 

“As I do now—as I do now!” exclaimed 
Keath, kindling with tender enthusiasm. 

John Winters smiled pleasantly; but shook 
his head. 

“ Ah ! you can have no idea of the feeling that 
possessed me. A son’s love is full of tenderness, 
but without the passion that thrilled me with its 
intensity. All at once, the tranquil affections of 
everyday life blazed iuto adoring love. It seemed 
to me as if I had never seeu the girl in her real 
attractiveness before. You may think it strange 
that a rough, sen faring man should remember 
such dainty details; but your mother is before 
me now, as she stood, in all her native grace, by 
Lord Thomas, that day, ready to lead the dance 
in which the proudest nobility of the county 
mingled with the yeomen and peasants of the 
estate. Among all those patrician ladies, she 
seemed to me the most beautiful. Iler dress, 
the color of old gold, was of some soft, India 
fabric, in which was embedded facings, or folds, 
of violet-hucd velvet, and the two rare tints 
combined in a scarf woven in with her black 
braids, and dropping, with its delicate golden 
fringes, to her left shoulder. 

“ It was a princely dress, unsuited to the 
daughter of an old seaman; but Lady Colgate 
would have it so; for artistic taste made her 
obstinate, and, for once, sho resolved that 
Iluldali's fine beauty should be arrayed to its 
full advantage. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

“ After that night, a change come over Huldah. 
She had lost nothing of her sweet womanliness, 
and was friendly as ever; but there was some¬ 
thing deprecating in her manner that held me 
aloof, and the new-born passion, always trembling 
in my heart, mode me timid in her presence. It 
seemed to me that Lord Thomas partook of this 
feeling; for ho seemed to avoid us both, after the 
festivities were over, and went up to London for 
awhile, without taking me with him. 

“ The old carl had been long meditating a long 
journey to the East; but had waited, until these 
birthday festivities were over, when he left the 
estate in charge of his son, and quitted England. 

“ Lady Colgate remained at Trevylan, and, 
after some weeks of delay, Lord Thomas came 
down, and took up his abodo there. 

“ Certainly Lord Thomas had changed in those 
few weeks. He seemed grown, and less cordial, 
to my thinking, and did not come so frequently 
to the cove. I noticed, also, that he never pro¬ 
posed that Huldah should go with us, when we 
rode or sailed, as he had always done, and that 
Iiia manner to her, when they chanced to meet, 
was constrained, though curiously deferential. 

“ I think that she noticed this; for a languor 
seemed to steal over her, and, instead of joining 
in my walks, or leaping to the boat, as I put out 
for fishing, she would stay at home, under the 
pretense of some household duty, which I am 
sure she never performed. 

“.The earl had, more than a year back, 
purchased a beautiful yacht for his son, which 
had been, all that time, moored in the cove. We 
had made many a venturesome sea trip with the 
little vessel, in which Iluldah always took part, 
playfully calling herself stewardess of the craft; 
but for a whole mouth, after Lord Thomas came 
down, the pretty thing lay, unused. 

“ It seemed to me that Huldah drooped more 
and more. She changed somewhat. Iler eyes 
grew larger, and shadows gathered under them, 
as if she did not sleep well at night. This 
troubled me. I longed to speak with her of the 
love that had become the best part of my life; 
but was held back by her change of manner. 

“The conduct of Lord Thomas was also a 
cause of discontent. He had been at home twe 
weeks now, but had not once been at the cove. 
I went up to the castle, one morning, hoping to 
sec him, nnd, if possible, gain some explanation 
of this change. On the way, I met him coming 
down, by the cliff. 

“ ‘ Is that you, John V ho said, with something 
of the old cordiality. * I was hoping to meet 
you. Life at the castle, since my father left it, 
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is beginning to drag heavily. How is it with 
you?* 

“ ‘ There is always the fishing boats; but I 
haven’t much heart for them, just now/ I 
answered, ‘ since Huldah does not care to go 
out.’ 

“ 4 Ah ! speaking of Huldah/ he said, rapidly, 
and with a flush on his handsome face. ( When 
are you going to be wedded? I have been 
thinking of it a good deal of late, and might help 
the time forward, if you would let me.’ 

“ ‘ I—I cannot tell, my lord; there has been 
nothing settled, as yet.’ 

“ It seemed to mo that he started; but I 
scarcely heeded it, at the time. Certain it was, 
that his face lighted up, for a moment, then 
became grave again. 

“ ‘ But it will bo/ he said. * What is the use 
of waitiug?’ 

“‘Iam ready enough/ I answered. * All my 
heart is in it; but, somehow, the lass holds off.’ 

“ * Holds off! Is it that she does not love you?* 

“ lie asked this eagerly, and his eyes flashed 
with sudden fire. 

“ * But, of course, she does. How can I ask 
so rude a question ?’ he added. ‘ Has it not been 
always understood?’ 

‘“OhI as to that, there can be no mistake. 
It is only the time that is not settled.’ 

“ ‘Then we must see to that. Speak to her, 
at once, John ; that is a lover’s bounden duty; 
a girl like—like Huldah must be sued for, with 
some humility.’ 

“ * She is one in a thousand/ I broke forth. 
‘Yes, one in a million. The proudest man in 
England might go down on his knees for her.’ 

“ Lord Thomas did not reply; but walked 
toward the cliff a pace or two, looking out to sea, 
as if his thoughts were far away. 

“ * Yes/ he said, turning back. * It is better 
so. Once married, everything will settle down, 
and you will have the world before you. It is 
the uncertainty—the possibility of change—that 
unsettles one. Speak to her, John. There 
should be no delay about that.* ' 

“ ‘ I will, before night falls. Only I love her 
too dearly not to be afraid.* 

“ ‘ Is it that you have a doubt?’ he asked. 

“ ‘ No, no. Huldah’s whole life has been a 
promise, and that is a thing she never broke. 
To-night will settle the time.’ 

“ ‘ And to-morrow, suppose we take a run out 
to sea. The yacht has been idle too long.’ 

“ ‘ That will be capital/ I answered, oveijoyed. 
‘ I think Huldah has been pining for a good run ; 
certainly, she misses something.* 

“ * It is arranged then. Have the yacht ready. 


I Let what will happen, we will have one more 
trip out to sea.’ 

“ Lord Thomas said this excitedly, and with a 
sort of recklessness that I had never seen in him 
before. 

“ That night, I drew Huldah out, beneath the 
stars, told her of the impatient love that possessed 
me, and entreated that she would set a time for 
our marriage. She seemed greatly disturbed, at 
first, and shrank from the subject, with, what 
seemed to me, something more than maidenly 
; hesitation. The ardor with which I urged my 
; case surprised and frightened her, no doubt; but 
| she yielded, with quiet gentleness, at last; saying 
; that she owed everything to my parents, and had 
; always loved me dearly. 

“ This did not quite satisfy the cravings of my 
passion; but I contented myself with the sweet 
| assurance. 

“ The next day, I took a couple of men from 
the boats, put the yacht in order, and was ready 
| for the tide, when Lord Thomas came to the 
; beach. He still seemed under some unusual 
; excitement; but made no effort to speak with me 
: alone, until Huldah appeared in the porch of my 
; father’s cottage, prepared to descend to the shore. 
Then he turned upon me, abruptly enough. 

‘“Is it your wife who is coming? Am I to 
congratulate you ?’ he said. 

“ Ho tried to speak smilingly; but his voice 
; was sharp, and his eyes shone, as if, in some 
; way, I had angered him. 

“ * She promised me, lost night/ I answered. 
; ‘ Is not that, a matter of congratulation ?’ 

“ He held out his hand, grasping mine. 

“ ‘ I should be no friend, if I did not wish 
you happy, John. I do—I do.’ 

“ By this time, Huldah had reached the shore. 
Lord Thomas did not go forward to meet her, as 
usual, but busied himself with tho yacht, while 
I helped her aboard. Then he came forward, 
bowing as if she had been a princess, and gave 
l her his hand. She took it, with a grave, sweet 
5 smile. 

| “ The sails were up now, and the vessel began 

I 5 to move. Huldah sat in the cockpit, looking out 
upon the water, with troubled eyes. Indeed, I 
had not seen her smile since the day before; but 
she was a girl to take an engagement for life very 
\ seriously, and that did not disturb me. 

“ It was slack water—the wind blowing freshly 
! from the southwest—when I took the wheel, and 
l ran our vessel out from the harbor, into the open 
> sea. She was a beautiful craft, and moved like 
> a creature born of the elements that swayed it. 
\ At another time, there would have been some- 
> thing exciting in her swift, glad flight, through 
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the waves; but we were all preoccupied, and 
took little heed of the vessel’s progress—I lost 
in dreams of my own great happiness, the others 
silent and thoughtful, sitting apart. 

“ At last, my dream wa9 broken up; for away 
in the northwest, a cloud, unobserved till then, 
was increasing rapidly, and rolling toward us in a 
great, black mass, like a moving mountain. 

“ Directly the low mutterings of thunder were 
heard, while here and there, an instantaneous 
pencil of fiery light shot through the lead-colored 
cumuli, as if some vail had been rent from a 
burning background, over which its sombre folds 
had been drawn. 

“ But all the while, that southerly wind blew 
steadily on, and there seemed no danger that the 
storm could work itself to windward, and invade 
the region of sunshine and sea-breeze in which 
we sailed. 

“ Remember, I had only a fisherman’s experi¬ 
ence then, and I think Lord Thomas did not see 
our danger. Indeed, he seemod scarcely con¬ 
scious that a storm was brewing; but sat on the 
deck, with his hat drawn down on his forehead, 
as if lost in some unpleasant reverie, from which 
no battle of the elements could arouse him. So, in 
my inexperience, I Kept the yacht on her course, 
with her sheets mode fast. 

“ But lo! suddenly, in a single instant, the 
south wind died out, as if it had been arrested by 
an invisible wall, and the main boom swung up¬ 
ward, dropping the slackened sheets on the deck. 

“The vessel, no longer borne down to starboard 
by the sails, rolled, lazily, to port, and yielded to 
the heaving of the little swell, like a drift of 
seaweed floating on the water ; but, scarcely had 
the boom made one entire swing, when the roar 
of the squall burst upon our ears; then, far 
beneath the great cloud banks which hod rapidly 
spread above us, a fearful blast came hissing 
along the sea; the wave crests were cut off, as if 
some great scythe had swept the broad surface of 
the water, and the white foam flew before the 
wind, like driven snow. With a report, like the 
blow of some mighty hammer, the mainsail and 
jib snatched their drooping sheets from the deck, 
and, taut as a fiddlestring, they vibrated under 
the tremendous tension of the sails, and before 
the jib could be cleared from the elects, the boat 
careened to port, and a flood of water poured 
over the combings into the cockpit, and fell in a 
cataract over the seat from whioh Huldah had just 
startled, in affright. 

“ 1 Cut the weather jib sheets hard apart—* 

This command was broken on my l|ps; for I 
saw the girl lifted from her feet, and hurled < 
backward. The waters were sweqpiqg her over-1 


| board. I sprang forward, abandoning the wheel; 

; but before my hands could reach her, Lord 
| Thomas had leaped, with the bound of a tiger, 
from the deck, and caught her In his arms. For 
one moment they dung together, reeling to and 
fro in the little space, more than once almost 
hurled into the boiling waves; clasped in, what 
seemed to me, a death grip. Then it was that I 
heard Lord Thomas cry out: 

" ‘ My God—my God, let us die thus, and 
together. One minute of love, and, after that, 
death. Better so than to live apart. Darling— 
darling, say that you love me—say that you love 
me—say that you love me, then let the storm do 
its worst.’ 

“ I heard this indistinctly through the roar of 
the storm. I saw her fhee lifted to his, her arms 
clinging around him. I reeled back, and should 
have fallen, but that a firm grip on the wheel 
supported me. I had been already half blinded 
by a rush of spray; but now everything was 
black. I could not even Bee the two persons who 
stood before roe. The men had obeyed my 
half uttered orders. The boat luffed, and righted 
herself. The halliards were let go, and the sails 
came down, with a run. It seemed to me as if 
earth and sea had crashed together, with a great 
shock. 

“When my senses came back, I was sitting, 
with both hands on the wheel. Those two stood 
before me, parted now, but upright like statues, 
and as white. ^ 

“ She came toward mo, supporting herself by 
the wheel; for tho yacht still heaved and 
quivered under her feet. Her garments were 
drenched; her hair heavy with sea spray. 
IIuldaTi is a brave woman, but words did not 
come to her lips, though she tried to speak. 1 
felt what she had no power to say, and shrunk 
from it. 

“ ‘ You are wet—you are chilled,' I said. 1 Go 
down to the cabin, and wrap yourself from the 
cold. The worst is over. You have nothing to 
fear.’ 

“She looked at me, a moment, with intense 
mournfulness, then bent bpr head, and retreated 
to tho cabin. 

“ Lord Thomas reverently made room for her 
to pass, then turned, as if to speak; but I lifted 
my hand, fiercely waving him off. Had he come 
nearer, I must have killed him, the tiger was-so 
strong within me, just then. 

“ He drew back, with a look ef pain. 

“ * You wrong me, John,’ ho Baid, very gently. 

* I have never wronged you.^ 

“1 lifted my head, and a savage reply sprang 
to iqy lips; but I did not utter it. There was 
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something in his face that quelled the passion 
within me. 

“ ‘ You love her,* I said, at last. * You love 
her, and have told her so.’ 

“ 4 Never till now—never till the danger she 
was in drove me mad.’ 

“ * But it is a truth. You love this girl—loved 
her, when it was understood that she was to be 
my wife.’ 

“ 1 Yes. I scarcely know when I did not love 
her.’ 

“ He spoke very quietly; but with a degree 
of suppressed passion that should have subdued 
the tumult in my own bosom; but it did not. 

“ * And she—Huldah Winters loves you?’ 

“ I said this rudely, for he was no longer the 
young lord who had been almost a brother to me, 
but a man who craved the woman I loved, and 
had told her so, before my face. A steady glance 
of his eyes rebuked mo; but he spoke gently as 
before. 

“ ‘She, and the angels, that are like her, can 
alone tell,’ he said. ‘Until this day, I have 
never breathed of my passion. 1 

“My hands still clenched the wheel. I 
dropped my head upon them, and strove to think 
clearly; but my heart ached, and my brain 
burned too fiercely for that. I allowed the yacht 
to drift. In my desperation, it seemed to me as 
if the whole earth was reeling under her planks. 
Hod I known that she must plunge with us into 
eternity, the next foment, it must have been a 
relief. She staggered on through the heave of 
the waves, with her helm swaying aimlessly, like 
my own thoughts. The storm was abating 
somewhat; but I cared nothing for that. Another 
blast of opposing winds, a burst of thunder and 
arrows of lightning, would have pleased me better. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

“ I tell you, lad, that one half hour was enough 
to leaven the whole lifetime of a man with his 
share of misery. I had lost the friend I 
loved best, the woman I had just learned to 
worship. Is it strange that my manhood reeled 
under the shock ? 

“ It may have been an hour, or only ten 
minutes, when I lifted my head, and saw Lord 
Thomas sitting near me; his face was bowed 
down, and one hand shaded his eyes. There 
was something in his attitude that touched me. 
I tried to look another way; but, spite of the 
effort, my eyes would wander back to his troubled 
face, and I felt thrills of the old affection 
trembling up through the rage of pain in my 
heart. At length, his hand dropped, wearily, 
and' I saw that his eyes were full of tears. 


“Still I resisted, and seizing the wheel, put 
the yacht on her course, looking straight ahead, 
through the breaking and gauzy clouds. 

“ I knew that his eyes were on my face—those 
fine eves that I had never, even in our boyhood, 
seen dim with tears. I felt my heart softening 
toward him. Still my head was turned away; 
the tumult of the storm was hushed, but that in 
my bosom could not be so readily subdued. 

“ The clouds were scattered now, and a sun¬ 
burst turned their filmy streamers to silver. Was 
it possible that a man’s life could be broken up 
in one half hour? Since those clouds had 
buried the sunshine, and given it forth again, in 
fresh splendor, no more time than that had 
passed; yet fate had performed the cruel marvel 
for me. 

“ I dropped one hand from the wheel, turned, 
and looked squarely at the young master, once 
more given back to my manhood. 

“ 1 You love her,’ I said, ‘ and how can she 
help loving you? There can be no choice 
between us.’ 

“ He shook his head. 

“ ‘ I am not sure of that, and the question 
must never be asked now.’ 

“ ‘ But it must be asked. Only this—loving 
her, what then ? You will be a peer of the land. 
She is a fisherman’s daughter, a woman of the 
cove. Have you thought of that ?’ 

“‘No,’ he said. ‘She was to be your wife. 
How could I calculate so far, without dishonor?* 

“ ‘ But now—now—when you love each other ?’ 

“ * You have no right to speak for Huldah in 
this.* 

“ ‘ Then she must speak for herself.* 

“ I left the wheel, and went into the cabin. 
Huldah was lying on the cushioned locker, still 
wet; but shivering from something deeper than 
cold. I knelt down, and took her hand. It was 
chilled to marble. The fingers clasped mine, 
convulsively, and, turning her face, she fixed her 
large eyes full upon me—those beautiftil eyes 
that made my heart ache, as I looked into them. 

“ ‘ I did not know of it, till now,’ she said. 
* It was the fright that made him talk so.* 

“ ‘ No, Huldah, it was love for you that has 
been hidden in his heart all ihe time.’ 

“A flash of such joy as I never saw in a 
human free before sent its firo through the soft 
gleam of her eyes—a flash that turned my heart 
faint; but it went out, as quick ns it came, and 
was followed by a cloud of intense trouble. 

“ ‘ No,* she faltered. * No—no. You have 
my promise. He is too noble, too good.* 

“ «Still, Huldah, he loves you.* 

She shook her head. 
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“ * Loves you better than anything on earth,’ 
I nerved myself to say; 4 better than a lowly 
man like me is capable of loving.’ 

“She half lifted herself from the cushions, 
and looked at me, earnestly. Tears trembled in 
her eye, without falling; she scarcely breathed. 
Then, as if reading all the pain I suppressed in 
my face, she fell slowly back, drawing a deep, 
hard breath. 

44 * No,’ she said, 4 it is you that loves me.” 

“There was something like despair in her 
voice; a shiver ran from her form to mine; for 
then the last spark of hope left me. 

“ * The love of a man like me is so little,’ I 
said; 4 it is not strong enough to keep him from 
roving the seas, as I must. The condition of a 
sailor’s wife is scarcely better than widowhood. 
It needs great love, Huldah, to be content with 
that.’ 

“ * But I have promised to be content.’ 

“That was before you knew how much you 
had come to love the master.’ 

“ She started up r covering her face with both 
hands. 

“ 4 Oh ! God, fbrgive me. I did not know it, 
till now. I did not know it,* she cried. 

41 1 stooped down, and kissed her forehead, 
which was flushed to scarlet, when those tremb¬ 
ling hands fell away. It was the first and last 
kiss that I had given her since childhood, our 
parting kiss forever. 

44 1 left the cabin, and found Lord Thomas 
pacing the deck, careless that the disturbed : 
waves made his footsteps more than perilous. 
He paused, as I came up, threw his arm around 
the mainmast, and searched my face with swift, 
nervous glances. 

44 4 1 have said that this girl is of the people 
—humble in her birth, and only more intelligent 
in her class because of your mother’s liberality. 
How can love exist between you, without 
dishonor ?’ 

44 4 There is no possibility that love can exist 
between me and any other person, with dishonor,’ 
was his prompt and haughty answer. 

44 4 But with you it does exist.’ 

44 4 And with her?’ he questioned, in a low, 
soft voice. 

44 4 Go down, and ask her,’ I said, and os he 
left the deck, I was fain to cast my arm around 
the mast; for my limbs were giving way. 

44 How long I remained in this position, it is 
impossible for me to say. For some time, a 
dumb agony of feeling held me motionless, and it 
seemed as if the stout mast alone gave me 
strength to stand. But this weakness passed 
away; my thomghts broke through their shackles 


of pain, and worked rationally. I began to 
reason against my own fierce passions. Did I, 
alone, stand between these two persons, the 
dearest to me on earth, and complete happiness ? 
What was I, compared to the young master, that 
she should choose me before him ? That I had 
intelligence, and more culture than ordinary 
fishermen, was owing to his generosity and 
untiring friendship. That he had ever, in 
thought or word, attempted to rob me of Iluldah’s 
love, I did not believe now, when that storm of 
unreasoning wrath had left me. I heard their 
voices now and then, through the open cabin 
door. His was grave and earnest; hers low, and 
broken with tears. It went to my heart. 

44 But how could I give her up, and, if I did, 

| to what destiny should I consign her ? I could 
not doubt Lord Thomas. In the worst whirl of 
my anger I was not base enough for that; but 
had he the power to accept the sacrifice I was 
ready to make? Would the proud, old earl ever 
consent to a marriage that would seem to degrade 
his lineage ? If not, all that I might give up or 
suffer would only lead to temptation for one, and 
misery for the other. 

“ No; I resolved on one thing, irrevocably; 
before sunset, the next day, Huldah should be 
my wife, or his. I knew that she would keep 
her pledge, if I demanded its fulfilment. 
Within that week I would quit Trevylan, leaving 
her the wife of my young master, or carry her 
away, my own bride, even if an unloving one, 
into some new country, where we could live and 
die alone. 

44 These thoughts were in my mind, when Lord 
Thomas came up from the cabin. I went forward 
to meet him, almost smiling; for a kind of 
generous exultation had followed the ebbing of 
my wrath, and, once resolved on my course, I 
could act with something like composure. 

44 4 You have no cause for resentment,’ he 
said, reaching out his hand, as I dropped into the 
cockjpit. 4 She abides by her engagement. She 
is wounded by what I have done.’ 

44 1 smiled, perhaps bitterly, saying, with a 
degree of steadiness that surprised myself: 

44 4 But that changes nothing. Her heart is 
with you. It never has been mine—never! 
There is but one condition that can excuse me 
for accepting the sacrifice she is ready to make.’ 

“His eyes were turned earnestly upon me, 
full of sadness, but with an underglow that I 
understood. 

44 4 What is that ?* he said, at last. 

44 4 If you find it impossible to marry her 
yourself—’ 

44 4 Impossible to marry the woman one loves, 
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heart and soul. That is to reject heaven/ he 
said, with a splendid brightening of the face, 
which made me wonder that I had ever thought 
him handsome before. 4 If she loved me, and 
you could give her to me, nothing should prove 
impossible.’ 

44 4 But your father/ 

“ His countenance fell, and he repeated, 
despondently: 

44 4 My father ?* 

44 4 Will never consent.* 

44 ‘ No/ 

“ * Not if you went down on your knees to him/ 
“ 4 Not to save his own life and mine/ 

44 I was but human; fresh hope began to burn 
in my heart. Would it indeed come about that 
I should take Huldah to the New World with 
me? I smothered the feeling, with all the 
manhood that was left to me. 

44 4 But then—* I began. 

44 ‘ Stop, stop. I must have time for thought/ 
44 lie turned away, looking down into the water, 
but I drew close to him. 

44 4 The earl is in the East—so far away, that he 
could not be reached, even if there existed a hope 
of consent/ I said. 

“ ‘ There is no hope of that/ he answered, 
without lifting his eyes from the water. 

44 4 Then what hope is there ?’ 

44 4 None; but he may forgive/ 

44 My heart stood still. I knew what he was 
thinking of. 

44 4 After all/ he said, as if reasoning with 
himself. 4 lias any human being the right to 
choose the partner of a life for another ? Iam 
a man, responsible for my own actions, and I 
love Huldah—* 

44 4 And ahe loves you/ 

44 He looked at me, earnestly. 

44 4 You spoke with her. You know ?’ 

44 4 That whioh I would give half my life not to 
know.” 

44 4 We might wait. I am an only son, and my 
father loves me. It might be/ 

44 4 This is speaking against hope, my master/ 
I said. 

44 4 1 know, I know. It is madness to think 
of it.’ 

44 4 There is but one way/ I answered, slowly, 
for the words seemed dragging up the last hope 
in my heart. ‘But one. To-morrow, Huldah 
must be your wife or mine. I can give her up, 
but dare not leave her to the perils of chance/ 

44 He turned upon me, suddenly, a hot flush 
on his face, and flre in his eyes. 

44 4 Chanoe. Do I understand you V 

44 4 No, master. Not if you And a doubt in 


anything I have said. This girl may not be my 
wife, but she has all the claims of a sister. I 
cannot leave her here, that your father’s pride 
may break her heart/ 

“The blood receded from my master’s face. 
He reached out his hand. 

44 4 It might end in that*’ he said, firmly; 4 but 
it never shall/ 

44 1 wrung his hand, feeling myself grow pale; 
for every word I spoke was breaking a heart¬ 
string woven about the girl I was giving up. 

“‘Let it be now; before I leave Trevylan 
forever/ I said. 

44 4 You wish this ?* 

44 4 It is the price for which I yield her to you/ 
was my answer. 

44 4 And you can do this?* 

44 4 It would be easier to die for her; but I 
can do even that, and thank God that he has 
given me the power of leaving so much happiness 
belli ad.’ 

44 Again he wrung my hand, and tears stood in 
his eyes. 

44 4 To-morrow/ I said, with almost breathless 
eagerness; for it was like shooting arrows 
through my own heart, when I proposed these 
arrangements. 4 To-morrow—* 

44 4 To-morrow/ he repeated, with a start; but 
I saw his eyes kindle and his face flush. 

44 4 Yes. The weather has been rough; that 
will account for our staying out over night. 'We 
will n^n down the coast to Ernstcin—a quiet 
little place, as you know. There will be time 
for the license and the ceremony/ 

44 4 But Huldah. Will she consent to this?* 

44 4 We shall soon learn/ I answered, and 
leaving him, I went into the cabin. 

44 My heart seemed cold and dead as marble, 
when I came out, and found Lord Thomas 
waiting for me, impatient and flushed with 
excitement. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

44 4 Wbll/ he said, breathlessly. 4 Well/ 

41 1 waved my hand toward the cabin door, and 
went aft; for my life, I could not have spoken. 
We ran down the coast, and anchored off the 
little village I have spoken of. At daylight. 
Lord Thomas and I went ashore, walked across 
country to the nearest station, and after an hour 
or two, came back with the license, and had 
arranged with the curate of a little stone church, 
half buried in ivy, standing remotely from the 
village, that he should be ready in an hour to 
perform the marriage ceremony. 

44 We found Huldah ready. Her wet yachting 
dress had been dried, and carefully smoothed 
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her hair arranged in its usual graceful coils; and, 
though very pale, and thoughtful even to sadness, 
she was as lovely a bride as I ever looked upon. 

“ I, the man who, only two days before, had 
expected to spend my life with Huldah Winters, 
gave her away at the altar of that humble church, 
with the shadows of rustling ivy trembling over 
us where the light come through a neighboring 
window, throwing soft traceries over the altar, 
while all the rest of the building lay in gloom. 
Yes, I gave her to him, there and then, with my 
whole heart and soul, and I believe there was a 
smile on my lips; for a spirit of self-abnegation 
mode the sacrifice almost a happiness. Few 
people could ever be made to understand how I 
loved those two. 

“Directly, the yacht was under way again, 
and a fair wind brought us in sight of Trevylan, 
before nightfall. We had consulted, earnestly, 
on our way, and decided on the best course to 
pursue in order to keep the secret of the marriage 
until the earl should return to England. By the 
time we entered the harbor, our plans were 
matured. My father and Lady Colgate were 
alone to be made acquainted with the facts. 

“ While rounding the point, we came in sight 
of the old man’8 fishing-boat making for the 
harbor. I hailed him, and he came aboard. 
Then we told him all, and, from that day to this, 
he has religiously kept the secret. 

“As for Lady Colgate, no sweeter or kinder 
lady than she was, ever lived. She loved her 
son to idolatry, and Huldah had always been 
very dear to her. I do not know how Lord 
Thomas told her. W r hat I.do know is, that, two 
days after I left Trevylan, she sent for Huldah, and 
had her at the castle for months. This was not 
considered remarkable by the people of the cove, 
because such visits had been often made before. 

“ I do not know how the idea got abroad that 
Huldah and I had been wedded, during that 
trip in the yacht. Perhaps, the men on board, 
knowing that we*were troth-plighted, whispered 
their conjectures to the neighbors, when they came 
home. Or it may be that my father thought best 
■ to encourage the belief. It was the interest of 
no one to contradict it, and so the rumor settled 
into a certainty. , 

“ I can only tell you what happened after in 
fragments, as I have learned them since, from my 
father and old Markham. 

“ For some months, the health of the countess 
failed gradually. During this time, her recon¬ 
ciliation to the^marriage became fhlly complete. 

I cannot tell what influences wrought upon the j 
gentle lady. Perhaps the emptiness of all earthly | 
rank was impressed upon her then, with a power I 


that swept away the last vestige of old prejudice. 

“It was her wish that the marriage should 
remain secret, until the earl's return, when 
she hoped that her own influence, joined with 
the great love that he had for his son, would 
induce, at least, a tardy forgiveness for the young 
people. Poor lady ! she was unconscious of the 
insidious progress of a disease that was slowly 
leading her to the tomb, to which a terrible 
event hastened her. 

“In those days, the young lord was strong, 
ardent and full of active life. No man in the 
county eqjoyed all the outdoor sports of his class 
more keenly, or bore his part in them with more 
dashing grace, than he did. In his father’s 
absence, he was master of the hounds, and led 
the hunt with spirit and boldness unequaled by 
any lord or squire in the county. 

“ Old Markham has told me with what brilliant 
force the red-coated riders mustered in front of 
the castle, that fatal day, when the young master 
gave up hunting forever. There had been a 
breakfast at Trevylan, from whence the whole 
hunt went to field. Lord Thomas rode in front, 
on his blooded horse, Chichester, a fiery creature, 
which no one could manage but himself. His 
laugh and clear, ringing voice came back to the 
countess and his young wife, as they stood at a 
window of Lady Colgate’s chamber, watching 
him, as the one adored object in all that throng. 

“ A few hours from that time, a band of these 
men came in scattered groups through the trees 
they had ridden under, so gaily, in the morning, 
solemn and horror-stricken, like soldiers bearing 
a leader home to his funeral. 

“ Among them, borne prone and insensible on 
a litter, lay the form that had ridden so proudly 
away from Trevylan, that morning, now all the 
strength and glory of manhood crushed out of it. 
The face, turned upward in its deathly pallor, 
grew ashen near the vivid scarlet of a torn and 
soiled coat, where patches of blood had turned to 
something darker than crimson, in places through 
which great drops were falling to the grass. 

“Two persons had come to the window, at the 
first sound of returning hoofs. The pale, thin 
face of the countess first, then the eager head of 
Huldah, looking over her shoulder. One glance, 
and the ashen whiteness of that face on the litter 
was not more deathly than hers. The mothers 
could scarcely be more colorless than disease had - 
left it; but, with a Bingle gasp—for she had no 
strength to cry out—the poor lady fell back into 
Huldah’s arms, and was dead. 

“ The days that followed were terrible. While 
Lord Thomas lay between life and death, his 
mother was carried to her peace, in the tomb, 
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down yonder. Iluldah remained by her wounded 
husband, month after month, devoting all the 
strength of her life to his care. But for her, he 
must have died. The surgeons all agreed in this; 
for it was long before they gave any hopes of the 
partial recovery that left him the wreck of what 
he had been. 

“ Then Iluldah left tho castle, and went back 
to her old home, and there you were born.’* 

Keath started to liis feet, as John Winters said 
this. 

“And he was my father—my own honored 
father! Oh, my God, my God, why was I not 
permitted, for one moment, to lay my head on his 
bosom, knowing it—” 

John Winters lifted his hand. 

“Be calm,” he said, “and let me finish. 
Your grandfather, the old earl, was still in the 
East, wandering far beyond tho reach of news, and 
it was not till Lord Thomas was out of immediate 
danger that he knew of his hurt, or of the death 
of his countess. This double blow, perhaps, kept 
him from Trcvylan. I have no knowledge of the 
reason; but it was three years before he returned 
to England, and then it was with a second wife, 
the lady now at the castle, and her infant son. 
Even then, it wa3 a long time before the earl 
came down to Trevylan, where Lord Thomas 
still remained. 

“ You have seen the lady, but can hardly judge 
of the effect her haughty beauty had upon the 
earl, for over him she had won unbounded 
influence. 

“The antipathy with which this woman 
regarded Lord Thomas was absolute malevolence. 
Believing his existence the only obstacle between 
her son and the vast inheritance which goes with 
the title, she loathed the very sight of him. For 
this reason, he had rooms in tho old castle fitted 
up for his use. His father was far advanced in 
years then, and he hesitated at no sacrifice that 
oould add to the tranquility of a life already 
burdened beyond the proud old nobleman’s 
endurance. 

“ At what time ho told the earl of his marriage 
I do not know; but it wat revealed to him, and 
with it, a letter from the first Lady Colgate, over 
which the old man wept such tears as could only 
be wrung from his heart when half its pride was 
crushed out. 

“It is probable that his own imprudent 
marriage mitigated the earl’s resentment, regard¬ 
ing that of his son; for no fierce outburst of 
pride or wrath followed the confession of Lord 
Thomas. Indeed, it seemed as if the old 
man took half comic, half vindictive pleasure 
in contemplating the discomfiture which would 


overwhelm his second countess, when the secret 
of this double heirship between his younger son 
and the estate should be made known to her. 

“But the old nobleman had become sensitive 
under the home-rule of an imperious woman, 
whose haughty insolence shocked the finer pride 
of his own nature, and in a degree subdued it. 
With that shrinking fVom excitement which is the 
weakness of extreme age, he sought to delay the 
storm which was sure to follow this announcement, 
and made it a condition of his forgiveness, that 
the secret of this marriage should be kept, until 
after his own death. 

“ Your mother heard of this with an infinite 
sense of relief. She had no desire that you 
should be taken from the healthy influence with 
which you were surrounded, and subjected tc the 
temptation of ambition, the malevolence of his 
grandfather’s wife, or the evil example of Lord 
Bclus. Your education, which Lord Thomas, 
in his invalid state, had found so much pleasure 
in superintending, was such as befitted any 
young noble of the land. Why then should the 
peaceful routine of their lives bo disturbed ? 

“ With these feelings it was easy to accept the 
old earl’s conditions; for no curiosity regarding 
the interest Lord Thomas felt in Huldah, or hep 
child, ever existed in this primitive neighborhood; 
for the ship I was supposed to have sailed in 
foundered at sea, and from that time, she was 
believed to be a widow, to whose almost super¬ 
human care he was indebted for his life. To our 
people, it never seemed strange that his gratitude 
should be unceasing in behalf of both mother 
and son. 

“ I was across the Atlantic, when the news of 
Lord Colgate’s death reached me. My father had 
kept me informed of the events I have given you, 
and I was convinced that the time had come, 
when I should be wanted at Trevylan; for I was 
the principal witness of the marriage which must 
be proclaimed, and which would have been made 
publio on the next day, had your father lived 
twenty-four hours longer.” 


CHAPTER XXXY. 

John Winters had finished his narrative; but, 
for some minutes, Keath sat motionless; he 
expected that more was to come. At last, he 
lifted his head, and revealed a face wet with 
tears. 

“And I must never see him—never let him 
know how much dearer he was to me than any 
father that ever lived. All the Ifest might go, if 
I could only have told him that; but now they 
think—oh, my God, they think that it was I who 
let him drown—I, his own son. Tell me, tell 
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me, did not some one say that the inquest was 
adjourned, that the court was sitting now ?” 

Before John Winters could answer, Huldah 
came into the room. She had been upon her 
knees, weeping and praying, while Keath was 
listening to the story of her life. 

“ My son,” she said, with the pathetic sweet¬ 
ness of great love in her voice. 

The young man, at the words, sprang up from 
his seat, folded her to his bosom, and held her 
close to his heart, a heart that was beating with 
passionate impatience. 

44 Mother, mother, I cannot wait,” he cried, 
unwinding' her arms from his neck. 44 1 have 
taken a false step, and there may be time to 
redeem myself.” 

Before Huldah could speak, Stella Winchester 
rushed into the porch, and through the door, 
shutting it after her, and pressing both hands 
against it. 

44 Oh, Huldah, oh, Keath—Keath, flee for your 
life! Take the train—take the first boat you 
can find; only do not stay here another minute.” 

The girl’s blue eyes were on fire, her white 
fhee quivered in all its beautiful features, as she 
turned it over her shoulder, gazing on the 
startled youth, with piteous entreaty, while her 
limbs shook. j 

44 Go. Go, I say. Don’t stand looking at me, 
there. They have brought you in guilty of 
murder. They have sworn away your life. 
They would not believe that you and I were 
together, in the park, that very hour, though I 
swore it. Oh, Huldah, why does he stand there, 
looking at me ? Oh, sir, you can take him away 
—no matter where, so that the place is safe. ; 
Do, do!” j 


While the girl was hurling these wild words 
over her shoulder, footsteps were heard in the 
porch, and the door was pushed open, so rudely, 
that she was thrown upon her knees. But even 
then, she turned, and tried to press her weight 
against it. Keath came forward, and lifted her 
gently from beneath the very feet of three men, 
who seemed ready to trample her down. 

44 Put the lass away. Wo shall find other work 
for you,” said one of the men, taking something 
from the pocket of his corduroy coat, that 
glittered like steel. 44 Keath Winters, I arrest 
you, in the name of the Queen.” 

44 Keath Winters,” said Huldah, coming for¬ 
ward, white as a marble woman. 44 That is not 
his name.” 

The officer laughed, coarsely. 

44 As if we did not know him,” he said. 
44 Come, young man. I’m sorry, but it must be 
done.” 

Again Huldah parted her lips to speak, but 
this time it was her son who checked her. 

44 Keep silent, mother, I beseech you,” he said, 
in a low voice. 44 Would you couple that name 
with these—his name?” 

The officer had seized his hand, and was 
looking the steel manacles upon his wrist. 

Huldah shrunk back, almost blinded by their 
awful glitter; but her bloodless lips were firmly 
closod, and she saw them lead her son forth, 
with dry eyes. Then she fell senseless upon the 
floor. 

John Winters looked anxiously back, as he 
followed Keath and his captors through the 
porch, and hesitated; for two women yrcre lying 
like dead creatures in the room he had left. 

[to be concluded.] 


BEAUTIFUL ANNIE. 


BY MBS. CHARLOTTE 

On! the blossoms crept over the meadowB, 

The vine grew in beanty each day, 

And the stars came ont ’mong the shadows, 

The hoars, like birds, flew away. 

But we sang in tho glorious sunlight, 

My fair little Annie and I; 

And we sang in the showors of moonlight. 

Under tho beautifbl sky. 

Chorus. 

Oh t my Annie, my beautifal Annie, 

She was fairest of all fair things; 

Oh! I heard not tho song sung above me, 

Nor the dirge the passing wind brings. 

Oh I a man tie lies white on the meadows, 


E. FIS H EB. 

A mantle of glimmering snow, 

And still 'mong the deepening shadows 
The myriad stars aro aglow. 

But we wander no more in the sunlight, 

My dear little Annie and I; 

And wo’re singing no more in the moonlight, 

Under the beautiful sky. Chorus. 

Oh! my Annie, my beautiftil Annie, 

Why do you thns tarry away ? 

While our tears, oh I so many, so many, 

Are falling for you, ev’ry day. 

You must have found many loved faces 
Or else you’d come to me once more; 

You mnst have found heavenly places 
Out on the beautiful shore. Chorus. 
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No. L 

same color. There ig a narrow outside facing of 
the silk on this foundation, then it is trimmed 
with from six to eight two inch-wide knife- 
(396) 


pouflfs. For the basque, we hare first a very 
deep basque, opening in front to match the over¬ 
skirt, this is made of the silk, over this ft shorter 
.one, cut as seen in the illustration, correspon¬ 
ding in length at the back; this is made of the 
camel’s hair material. The coat-sleeves are 
made of the silk and camel’s hair, in lengthwise 


No-. 1.—We give, first, this month, a prom¬ 
enade costume of silk and camel’s hair cloth, in 
olive-green. The skirt, which is short and 
round, is made on an alpaca foundation of the 


plaited ruffles of the silk. Over this is disposed 
the over-skirt, which is gathered quite full up 
the centre of the front, width, opening as* high as 
the knee, where the trimming is put on, in a bias 
band of silk, extending all round. The over¬ 
skirt is made of the camel’s hair cloth, and the 
fulness at the back is arranged in three large 


No. 2. 
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stripes, with a double-pointed cuff of the «11k- 
A turn-down collar completes this costume, which 
may be varied, in materials, by using cashmere 
in place of the silk, and some mixed material 
in place of the camel’s hair cloth; and be less 
expensive, unless an old silk could be made to 
do service for the under-skirt and other trim- 


of the material. The kilt-plaited flounce, which 
is a half yard deep, is placed upon this founda¬ 
tion. There are three deep kilt-plaits, then a 
band of the embroidered golon, and this is 
repeated all round the skirt. The over-skirt is 
arranged permanently upon the foundation, in 
scarf fashion in front, and in pouff drapery at 
the back. This is done by taking three yards of 
the double-width material, and turning all of one 
side, lengthwise, across one end, and all of the 
other lengthwise side, except about one yard, 
which is arranged upon the front in scarf 
fashion, as seen by illustration. The jacket is a 


No. 3—A. 


mings. Fifteen yards of silk and four yards of 
camel’s hair cloth will be required. If cashmere 
is used instead of silk, six to eight yards will 
be required. 

No. 2.—Next, we have a walking-costume, for 
a very young lady, of a very dark maroon-colored 
woolen material, either cashmere, camel’s hair, 
merino, or any solid-colored, twilled material; 
this is entirely trimmed with a two inch wide 
galon, embroidered in colors. There is, first, a 
very narrow, round skirt, not over two and a-half 
yards*wide on this, which is of cambric to match, 
is put on outside facing one-eighth of a yard deep 


No. 3—B. 

tight-fitting basque, trimmed in front with length¬ 
wise rows of the galon, to simulate a waistcoat. 
The same trimming is arranged on the fronts, 
where the basque joins the waistcoat, and around 
the lower edge. Coat-sleeves, trimmed to match, 
with a narrow kilt-plaiting of silk, and ribbon 
bow to match. At the neck, it is finished with a 
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rolling collar, or it may be closed at tlie throat, 
if preferred. Eighteen to twenty yards of galon, 
ten to twelve yards of double-width material 
will be required. Plain bands of silk or velvet 
may be substituted for the embroidered galon, or 
bias bands of plaid cashmere, iu blue and green, 
would look well upon a navy-blue, bottle-green, 
or black material. 

No. 3.—Next, we give the front and back (A, B) 
of a house or visiting-costume, of cream-colored 
cashmere. The skirt is kilt-plaited as far as the 
waistcoat. At the back the dress is princess, but 
in front there is a very long waist cut of Pompa¬ 



No.4. 


dour satinette, trimmed with Breton lacc, which 
lace is carried to the throat in a jabot. The 
sides of the tunic form panier revers, and are 
stopped under a rosette of narrow ribbon with 
long, hanging loops. The trimming round the 
edge of the entire over-dress, beginning at the 
throat, is made of short loops of narrow ribbon, 
arranged to touch each other. The drapery at 
the back is caught up in several places, as seen 
by illustration. Pockets upon the lower part of 
the waistcoat, trimmed with the lace. Sixteen to 
eighteen yards of single-width material, ten of 
double, two yards of figured material for waist¬ 
coat. Coat-sleeves, with cuff of the same 
material as the waistcoat. 


No. 4.—For a miss of ten to twelve years, we 
have the back and front view of a pretty, stylish 
costume, trimmed either with bias bands of 



No 5. 


striped material, or embroidered galon. The 
skirt has a kilt-plaited flounce on to a foundation. 
Over this, is arranged the over-skirt drapery, os 



No. 6. 


seen by illustration. The jacket has a vest-front 
of the striped goods, and a narrow piping «»f the 
same finishes the edge, pockets, cuffs, and 
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trimming at the back. Six yards of double¬ 
width. material, two and arhalf of striped, in 
either silk or cashmere, for trimming, will be 
required. 

No. 5.—An outdoor costume for a girl of nine 
years is made of cashmere and satin, and mother- 
of-pearl buttons. The skirt is plain in front, 
and plaited at the back. The long waistcoat is of 
the satin, buttoned in front, and ornamented 
with tabs of the cashmere.. The paletot forms 
points at the sides, and is hollowed out at the 
back. Cuffs and collar of satin. 

No. 6.—An outdoor jacket of bdge, or black 
basket cloth or flannel, will be very useful for 
this season of the year, made by this n.odel, of 
which we give the back and front. Silk and 
ribbon to match, for collar, cuffs, pockets and 
bows. ‘ In the centre of the back, under the 
loops of ribbon, is a kilted plaiting of the silk. 


under the collar. Make of navy-blue flannel, 
trimmed with black, or a b4ge color. 


No. 7. 

No. 7.—For a little boy from five to seven 
years, we have short knee-pants. A plaited 
under-vest, with over-jacket, buttoned only once 


No. 8.—For an infant in short dresses, we give 
a pretty model for a cloak, with large cape, made 
of white or light grey cashmere or cloth, and 
trimmed with fine knife-plaiting of silk to match. 


Patterkb of ovr Evory-Prcsscs, or for the costumes In 
our colored fashion plate, or for our Children’* dresses, 
paletot, etc., may 1*» had on application by letter enclosing 
price of pattern, of Mrs. M. A. Jones, Importer uml Designer 
of Paper Patterns, No. 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 

Wo also call particular attention to a beautiful line of 
Patterns for Ladies and Children furnished by her, and for 
which there is not space in this l>ook. All patterns arc put 
together and stylos of trimming sent without extra charge. 
We give li<t of prices for a few priucipul patterns. 

Watteau Wrapper, 50 cts.: Talmas,.35 cts. 


Princess Press, . 50 “ | Waterproofs, .... 35 “ 

Polonaise, ... 50 M Wrappers, . . . . 35 ** 

Trimmed Skirt, . 50 “ j Children’s Presses, plain, 25 “ 

Basques, .... 35 “ |Combination Suits, . . 35 “ 

Coats.35 M [Boys’Suit Patterns. 25to50 M 

Cut-aways, . . . 35 “ [Underwear, . . 20 and 25 “ 

Over-Skirts,. . . 35 “ iCood-fittingsliirt patterns,50 M 


For shirt pattern, send size of Neck, Yoke and Sleeve. 
Measure forLadi*^: Bust, Waist, length of Back from neck 
to waist. For Children: length from nork to bottom of skirt 
front, also age and whether large or small. Also n new and 
very complete Press Chart, with all the latest improvements 
for modern styles. Fully taught, $5.00. Without instruc¬ 
tions, $1.25. Any questions about material or trimming cheer¬ 
fully answered. In sending orders, please send address 
plainly written, with county and State, to Mre. M. A. Jones, 
28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


No. 8. 


MAT: EMBROIDERY IN PLUSH. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

In the front of the number, we give an en- j an engraving of a quarter of the same mat, full 
graving of a mat, in embroidery in plush, some- j size. The foundation is old gold plush, embroi- 
thing both new and very elegant. We also give < dered with red and pale blue silk. The border 
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PAXIER BODICE. 


is caroubier cloth, trimmed with two rows of old 
gold braid, fastened down with fancy stitches in 
pale blue silk; the garland in satin stitch between 
the two braids is executed with pale blue silk. 
The fringe matches the border; pale blue and 


old gold strands being introduced in the tassels. 
If old gold plush can not be procured, other 
colors may be substituted, at the taste of the 
person working the mat. The same may be said 
of the caroubier cloth. 


PANIER 


BODICE: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY U. MAY. 



We give, here, an engraving of a stylish 
Panieb. Bodice, the newest thing out in Paris. 
We also give, folded in the number, a Supple¬ 
ment, containing a full-size pattern for the same. 

This Supplement consists of four pieces, viz.: 

I. —Half of Front. 

II. — Half of Back. 

III. — Half of Side-Back. 

IY.—Sleeve. 

These are to be joined by tho notches and 
letters, marked on the patterns, and which 
correspond. The Bide piece is plaited from E to 
F, and the plaits are fastened to the projecting 
portion found on the side piece from D to E. 

The fulness at the back is put into a box-plait, 
forming a plaited basque; this falls over the 
side piece. Paniers are now being very much 
worn, and are especially becoming to slight 
figures. 
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WAX FLOWERS, No. 11. 


BT MRS. B. S. L. THOMPSON. 


THK ABTJTILON. 

Materialt .—Half package light green, half 
package white, half package yellow (light) wax ; 
some green spool-wire; abutikm leaf-mould; 
glass-headed moulding-pin; small camera hair 
brush; one tube dark yellow oil-paint; and one 
bunch rose stamens. These materials will cost i 
about one dollar, and will be sufficient to teach I 
three or four persons. 

First mould your leaves in this manper: Take 
a piece of wire, three inches long, and wind it 
with a narrow strip of green wax; now wind 
two other pieces of wire, each one and one-half 
inches long. Dip the leaf-mould in water, then 
shake off the drops, lay a sheet of wax length¬ 
wise of the sheet, on the back of the leaf mould; 
press it down around the edges, when it will cut 
off. Now lay the longest wire, which you have 
already wound, exactly in the centre of this leaf, 



and lay over it another piece of wax lengthwise 
of the sheet. Press this firmly down, so as to 


get a good impression of the veins: when this is 
done, take the leaf from the leaf mould. 

Dip your finger in water, and rub around the 
edges, when it will easily come off. Mould two 
more leaves, using the shorter pieces of wire, 
and join them to the first leaf. Now for the 
flowers: cut six pieces, the size and shape of 
Fig. 1. Roll until cupped around the rounding 
edges. Then, with your camel’s hair brush, 
barely dipped in the dark yellow paint, draw fine 
veins all over the six pieces. These veins are 
represented by the lines in the figure. Lay 
them aside, and cut off a piece, two and a-half 
inches long, of the spool-wire. Make a hook at 
one end, and cover it with a narrow strip of wax, 
one-half inch long and a fourth wide. In this 
place five rose stamens, the one in the middle 
longer than the rest, folding the wax around 
firmly to keep the stamens in place. 

After this is done, wrap the stem with a 
narrow strip of light green wax. Now place the 
six pieces like Fig. 1 on the stem, allowing the 
bottom, which has a narrow, straight edge, to 
rest right around the fUll part covered with a 
narrow strip of wax. The abutilon is full¬ 
shaped, and when the pieces are all on, its 
appearance is rich and double. Finish off with 
a piece of green wax, shaped like the calyx of 
a rose. For white ones, use white wax, veining 
with the yellow paint. 


AFGHAN, OR BABY’S CRIB COYER. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAYEB. 


In the front of the number, we give an en¬ 
graving of an Afghan, an entirely new pattern, 
and also of various parts of the work in detail. 
The pattern may likewise be used for a Baby’s 
Cnb Cover, only, in this case, it must be executed 
in smaller size. Three stripes only are given in 
our illustration, but these are sufficient to indi¬ 
cate the entire work, as they may be increased 
in number, at will The oolors, in which the 
work is to be done, are marked by letters printed 
on the three engravings that represent the de¬ 
tail, viz.: on the design for the marguerite, that 
for the cornflower, and that for the narrow band 
connecting the stripes. The ground is crocheted 
in crochet tricotde, each stripe being sixteen 
Vol. LXXVI.—26. * 


stitches wide. Letter G denotes the ground, 
which is either blue or scarlet Saxony wool; let¬ 
ter H, the petal of the marguerite, very light 
grey ; letter I, a stitch of white silk for the centre 
of the petal; letter J, the centre worked in yel¬ 
low silk, in French knots. The ground of the 
stripe is figured in the cornflower cut, white or 
very pale grey; letter M, calyx of flower, black 
wool; letter N, the embroidery on the grey in 
white silk. The smallest of the cuts represents 
the narrow connecting band of the rug. Black 
wool is the ground; this band is only six stitches 
wide; the letter P, pale blue silk ; letter Q, gold 
silk. The Btripes are joined together by a row 
of chain stitch, using black wool. 
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POINT LACE: TRIMMING, INSERTION 


BY 08. 



We give, here, patterns, in Modern Point Lacc, 
one for trimming, the other for insertion. 

The braid used is very fine, the edges being 
open, or a Jour. The fillings, composed of 
various stitches, are made with coleur de lin 


JANE .VEAVSB. 




thread. The bars that hold together the meshes 
are over-cast. 

The patterns make an effective trimming on ft 
washing dress, if lined with red Turkey twill or 
silk. 


FOR THE LITTLE FOLK. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


A pen-wiper for father, or brother, would be 
nice for a present. Here is one, In application, 
a kind of work very fashionable now. Applies* 
tion means that one substance or color is gummed 
(402) 


on another, and the edges sewed over with some 
sort of ornamental work or braid. This is in 
green velvet, on claret cloth; the edges of the 
velvet are covered with gold braid, and a line of 
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black beads laid along the centre of the velvet, is 



also edged on each 6ide with gold thread. Black 


glass beads are dotted here and there over the 
pattern. These should not be sewn on at one 
time, for then there would be large spaces be¬ 
tween them, but should be threaded on a length 
of black silk, and then, with another needleful 
of silk, a stitch should be taken across the 
thread, between every two beads. The silk, in 
which the beads are threaded, should be very 
coarse; but they ought to be sewn over with fine. 
If preferred, a trimming of gold beads, or black 
bugles, may be put round the pen-wiper. 

In the centre of the pen-wiper, as given in our 
illustration, is an eagle, with wings oustretched. 
Any other ornament, however, may be substi¬ 
tuted. A button, either gilt, or covered, would 
do very well. All you want is that something 
brilliant, to give effect, should glisten on the dark 
velvet. 


TIDY FOR CHAIR: IN CROCHET. 

'» _ 

B Y MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



The materials for this very beautiful tidy are 
crochet cotton, Nos. 8 and 12, and about eight 
ounces of torquoise-blue beads, No. 3. A 
crochet hook No. 17. 

The entire upper part, including the narrow 
border, is to be worked in open square crochet 
from the engraving, a foundation chain of two 
hundred and ninety-five stitches. No. 12 cotton 


must be used for this purpose. The decreasing 
at the edges in the upper part is to be done in 
the mode often described in these pages. (See 
among others, the September number.) 

The border is to be done in Sc, on the wrong 
side of the upper part; for it is to be remem¬ 
bered that the beads always appear on the 
reverse side. 
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TIMBER TREES AS INDOOR ORNAMENTS. 


BY MBS. J A 

Underneath the boughs of the oak may be 
found at the present season multitudes of ripe 
acorns that have fallen amidst the decaying 
leaves. These may, with the expenditure of an 
amount of trouble that is not worth a thought, be 
made to furnish most interesting and pleasing 
ornaments for our sitting-rooms—their great at¬ 
traction being that, living and growing, they are 
ever fresh and ever new. The simple process is as 
follows: Select a large, well-grown acorn, and by 
the aid of a very stout needle run a strong thread 
through it, in such a manner that the acorn shall 
hang with the pointed end straight downwards. 
Now put the acorn so threaded in a clear glass bot¬ 
tle (for this purpose an empty gum bottle answers 
very well), place the two ends of thread over the 
opposite sides of the neck, and secure them by 
wrapping a few turns of fine thread or string 
around the neck, and fix the turns by tying the 
ends together. This done, pull upon the ends of 
the thread that pierces the acorn until the latter 
hangs fairly point downwards in the very centre 
of the bottle. Now pour in a little water until 
it just reaches, and no more, the point of the 
acorn. Then cut a small piece of card, with 
vandyked edges, which can be turned down so as 
to form a loose cover. The whole operation is 
complete, and the result is shown in Fig. 1. 



If the acorn so prepared be kept in an ordin¬ 
ary sitting-room or placed on the mantelshelf, it 
will be seen that after a few days, more or less 
dependent on the warmth of the room, the shell 
will open at the point, and a white radicle or 
long root will grow downwards into the water. 
This root will go on elongating for weeks. In a 
state of nature it would become the tap root of 
Che oak; but, as in its glassy prison it cannot 
(404) 


[E WEAVER. 

obey the attraction of the earth, it coils round 
and round the inner side of the glass until a foot 
or more is packed away in the little bottle, and 
small rootlet8 grow forth profusely from its sides. 
At last the upper coverings of the acorn split, 
and the plumule, in the form of a little green 
stem, forces its way out, bearing delicate fairy¬ 
like leaves of the most exquisitely* tender green. 
These will grow with vigor, borne on a straight 
stem; the card covering will then have to be 
perforated to allow the little timber tree to grow 
out into the open air and assume the appearance 
shown in the second figure. 



The interest excited by the growth of an acorn 
in this manner is very great. The little tree is, 
as it were, a child of your own rearing. All its 
requirements have been fulfilled by your own 
hands—the gardener has had nothing whatever 
to do with it; the little glass forcing house is all 
your Own. You can set going a dozen or more if 
you like, and the growth of a forest of fhiry 
oaks will gladden your eyes, even whilst the keen 
blasts from the icy north have checked all 
progress in the parent trees. 
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Through the long winter the tender leaves 
continue to appear. When spring returns with 
the revolving year the growth becomes more 
vigorous; and through the long summer and the 
ensuing winter the little oak flourishes on, the 
leaves And sufficient nourishment in the solid 
lobes of the seed. The oak has become an ever¬ 
green ; and, if at the end of the second winter 
you plant it, may perchance flourish for a 
thousand years— * 

A thing of beauty and a Joy for ever. 

The seeds of other timber trees may be used 
in a similar manner, with such modifications of 
the arrangements as are required by their size 
and form. The third figure shows a horse 


chestnut, placed in the neck of a bottle just 
touching the surface of water, in which posi¬ 



tion it will germinate freely, though not quite so 
rapidly as the acorn. 


NEEDLE-CASE. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



A simple and pretty needle-case is made like j ribbon. At the edge is a cord, also to match, and 
the illustration on Java or gold canvas. A i a loop of it is left at the three corners, a button 
small square, embroidered on the outside with j being sewn at the fourth. Leaves of cloth or 
pink or blue silk, inside it is lined with silk to flannel, with their edges done in buttonhole 
match the embroidery, and bound with satin > stitch, are added inside the case for the needles. 


HANDKERCHIEF, TRIMMED WITH BRETON LACE. 





EDITOR’S TABLE 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“ Peterson” tor 1880! Splendid Illustrated Articles ! 
We call attention to the Prospectus for 1880, on the last 
page of the cover. We claim there thAt 44 Peterson” is both 
better and cheaper than any niagaaine of its kind, and 
therefore the one, above all other*, for the times. That the 
public at large admits the justice of the claim, is proved by 
the fact, that 44 Peterson” has now, and has had for years, the 
largest circulation of any lady's book in the world. 

We claim also that 44 Peterson” combines more desirablo 
qualities than any other magazine. Its steel-engravings 
are the finest, and a steel-engraving is tho finest of all 
engravings. Its stories are the best published: no lady's 
book has such contributors. In its fashion department, it 
has long been acknowledged to be pre-eminent: its styles 
are the newest and most elegant, its superb, colored plates 
have no rivals. Tho Pattern-sheets, given as Supplements, 
each month, and the 44 Every-Day” department, make it, 
moreover, indispensable in a family, as a matter of economy. 
Where but one magazine Is takeu, “Peterson” should be 
that magazine. Aud every family of refinement should, at 
least, take ono magazine. 

A nett? feature will distinguish “ Peterson ” next year, which 
will make it even more desirable Qian ever. This will be a series 
of brilliantly illustrated articles, stories, etc n etc., etc. We give 
the first, in this number, as a specimen. It has often been said 
Quit 44 Peterson” could make no further improvements, but we 
think this will be conceded to be one, and it is the only possible 
one left. 

Now is the time to get up dubs. Everybody will subscribe 
for 44 Peterson,” if its merits and cheapness are fairly put 
before them. Be first in the field. A sped m on will be sent, 
gratis, if written for. Do not lose a moment / 

To Walk Gracefully. —M. Ingres, the well-known 
French artist, was once asked, by a lady, how she could 
learn to walk gracefully. Ills reply was, 44 Take a long walk, 
daily, with a pitcher of wator on your head.” This exercise 
gives a true poise to the whole figure, necessitates an upright 
carriage of the head, and teaches a smooth, firm step. 

“Handsomest, Best and Cheapest.”— The Roslta (Cal.) 
Index says of this magazine, that it is 44 the handsomest, boat 
and cheapest ladies* magazine published in tho United 
States, and should have a drculatlon of a million m the 
Great West alone." 

Back Numbers or this Magazine for 1879,1878, and 1877 
may be had of news agents, or of the publisher. If your 
local news agent says the number you ask for is out of 
print, or that he cannot supply It, writo to us, and we will 
furnish it, at the retail price, postage free. 

“Would Be The Happier.”— The Taylonrille (HI.) 
Journal says, 44 Every household would l>o tho happier for 
taking 4 Peterson’s* truly invaluable magazine.” 
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Making Table Borders.— One way of using up odds and 
ends for a table cover is to cut out several into the semblance 
of small hearts, put them over cardboard, first tacking the 
scrape on, and then buttonholing them with yellow filcuelle. 
When several various colored ones ape ready arrange them 
on the border, tack them on, make a chain stitch from each 
up to a point and as if they were each hanging by a string, 
and sew on last of all a bow of narrow ribbon of the same 
shade as tho chain-stitched silk, you have a huuch of little 
hearts hanging from a bow. These In different colors, in 
groups at equal distances, have a very pretty quaint effect 
Scrape cut out diamond shape, and fitted in to form a star, 
aro affective. There is a new work, which consists of scraps 
of all kinds being appliqu6 on to serge, and ornamented 
with colored silks, in imitation of Eastern work. Stare, 
circles, and all sorts of shapes aro brought into use. If tho 
pieces of cloth are large enough, cut them in squares, and 
work a flower in crewels or silks in each. Cloth cut out in 
tho form of ordinary leaves, ivy, or vine leaves, applique on 
with long showy stitches in colored silk, veined with silk, 
and laid on a bright-colored ground, has a pretty effect. 

“Correspondents’ Class.”— A subscriber suggests that 
we should have a “ Correspondents’ Class,” in the magazine, 
in which questions, propounded by subscribers, should be 
answered. If the questions were such as every one would 
be interested in, wo should have no objection; but this 
would rarely bo the case: and why tako np space for a few 
persons, to the exclusion of something else, that would 
gratify every ono of our three hundred thousand readers? 
Wo should prefer to answer questions, therefore, not of 
universal interest, by postal-card; and are always willing to 
do so. 

Our “ Eighty Pages.” —The New Holland (Pa.) Clarion 
says, “ The eighty pages, between tho covers of 4 Peterson,* 
contains such a variety of matter, that there is something 
to please ami interest everybody.” This reminds us, that, 
though wo have very considerably increased tho number of 
onr pages, this year, we have never alluded to it before. In 
fact, “ Poterson,” as its old friends know, always performs 
more than it promises. Others, as as a role, promise more 
than they perform. 

Two Eleoaxt Annuals.— If preferred, wo will send, in 
place of an engraving, either of our beautiftil gift-books, 
“The Gems Of Art,” or “The Pictorial Annual,” each 
containing twenty-five stool engravings. Or, for the large 
clubs, we will send both. This may be an additional 
inducement to some persons to get up clubs. 

The Colored Slipper Pattern, In this number, is one of 
those costly, beautiful, and useful embellishments, which 
are only to be found in “Peterson.” Our large circulation 
enables us to afford these things. It is simply impossible 
for others to compete with us. 

Purity of Sentiment. —The Norborne (Mo.) Independent 
says, “That magnificent periodical, Peterson’s Magazine, la 
the most popular lady's book in America. We cannot help 
feeling grateful to the publisher for the purity of sentiment 
and luuguago that characterizes all that he publishes.” 
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Two New Premium Engravings I—Next year, oar in- < How To Furnish Booms.— We can only say to our conW 
ducemente for getting up clubs will be greater than ever, ] pondent, ftL, that furnishing is such a question of individual 
for we shall have two new premium engravings, so u to < fancy, thatdt is difficult to offer suggestions on the subject, 
give our friends a choice. Both will be copy-righted mezzo- ! A house depends greatly on its arrangement for its good or 
tints. One of these will be M Washington At Prayer At j bad appearance. A tasteful woman will make small rooms 
Valley Forge,’' sizo 24 inches by 20, commemorating a < and cheap furniture pretty and attractive; while ill- 
tradition of the eventful winter, the darkest period of the \ arranged apartments look comfortless, however costly their 
War of Independence. The other will be M The Parabio Of j contents may be. A u beet parlor” appearance is, of all 
The Lily,” 20 by 16. These mezzotints belong to the high- \ things, to be avoided in the sitting-rooms. Who does 
eet class of engravings, and ought to be, even apart from ] not know the discomfort of being ushered into a painfully 


their artistic merits, on the walls of every family in the land. \ neat drawing-room, which is evidently never used save when 
Some persons may prefer one, some another, and in order to < a visitor calls, and in which the mistress of the house is as 
secure either, it is only necessary to get up a club for f littlo at home as her guest? Books, work, music, scattered 
“Peterson.” By getting up one of the large clubs, however, < about a room (we do not. of course, mean in an untidy 
you may secure both. See, however, the advertisement on ; manner), give a home-like look to the apartment, and 
the fourth page of cover. These premiums are, decidedly, remove tho appearance of “ fixed up for company,” which, 
the best we have ever offered. ; of all things, is to be avoided. One of the best beautifiers 

Now is the time to get up dubs for 18801 We expect to j of a house, however, is cleanliness. Be scrupulously neat 
double our already enormous list, so many are the improve- ' Well-swept carpets, well-dusted tables, well-polished fuml- 
meuts that we intend to make. Send for a specimen of < turn, are everything. 

“ Peterson” to show. No other magazine, at anything like __ 

the price, will at all approach this. No other offers such ! " 

inducements for getting up clubs. In every respect—merit, REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 

rhfiapnma, etc., etc.— we shall lead the field. Markoff the Russian Violinist By Henry Grfville. 1 voL, 

____ 12me. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson A Brothers. —It is a 


“The Little Haymaker.”—T ho “Little Haymaker” of 
oar principal engraving is evidently an amateur, in spite of 
her tom hat and demoralized stockings, for she has not yet 
learned to hold her rake right, and thinks more of looking 
at people than attending to hor work. Haymaking, in fact, 
Is play to her. But how often have we all seen just such 
little “ tots” in the hay-fiold. And how ebarmingthey are 
always 1 

“ Economy In It.” —The Phillpsbnrg (Pa.) Journal says, 
when noticing our last number, “ It is economy for a lady 
to know liow to make up a costume, that will show to tho 
best advantage, or to be able to re-model an old garment, 
that can take the place of a new one.” This is what “ Peter¬ 
son” docs In the “Evory-Day” department No other 
magazine does it any where. 

One or Our Novelets for 1880 Is by Mrs. Sheffey Peters, 
tho wife of Professor Peters, of tho University of Virginia, 
ner numerous Southern friends will not be disappointed in 
this charming idyl of life in Germany. 

“Far Superior To Others.”— The Pipestone (Minn.) 
Star says, “ Peterson’s Magazine is far superior, In excellence, 
to any other fashion book published in America. No lady 
can keep posted in the latest fashions without it” 

A Nervous Persons is not only miserable, himself or 
herself, but makes everybody else miserable. Take plenty 
of exercise in the open air, if yon would cure yourself of 
nervousness. 

Thanksoivino is close at hand, and all of ns, even the 
least happy, have something to bo thankful for. Besides, 
there are always others less happy than ourselves. 
Remember that 

“The General Remark.”— Says the Rayvllle (La.) 
Beacon, “The general remark of tho subscribers to 
4 Peterson’ is, 4 How can any lady do without It?’ How can 
they?—we repeat 

Compare tots Magazine with any one of tho same price, 
or anything like the price, and see, for yourselves, If it is 
not the cheapest as iceU as the best of its kind. 


| proof of the exceptionally high merit of this story, that a 
j second edition has been called for within a few weeks of the 
; appearance of the first As onr readers know, we have 
| always placod Henry Gr6vlUe in the very front rank of 
modem French novelists. We do not hesitate to say, that 
this novel, after “ Doeia,” Is her beet fiction: perhaps even 
$ better than “ Doeia.” The volume is printed on tinted paper, 

| and is especially neat in other respects also. It may be had 

< in paper covers, or bound in doth gilt, at the choice of the 
j buyer. The large demand for this, and other recent flrst- 
j claw fictions, is a proof that the “ hard times” are passing 
| away, and that people aro once more beginning to indulge 

< their taste for books, periodicals, etc., to something like tho 
exteut they did formerly. No surer sign of the decline of 
a people In refinement and intelligence can be found, than 
in the ceasing to buy books, and other reading matter; no 
sorer proof of increasing culture, than their return to It: 
food for the mind, as well as for the body, is, in fact, a 
necessity for all well-balanced natures. 

Madelon Lemoine. By Mrs. Leith Adams. 1 rot., 12mo. 
Philadelphia: J. B. IAppincott A Co. —The author of this 
novel is already favorably known by “Wlnstowe,” “My 
Land of Beulah,” and other fictions of merit. Her present 
story is, perhaps, a little too spun out. If it had been told 
more tersely, it would certainly not have been worse. 
Nevertheless, it is full of pathetic passages, teaches an excel¬ 
lent moral, and ends happily for all the principal actors. 
Tho character of the heroine is an especially lovely one. 
Tho volume is printed, in that particularly neat style, which 
always distinguishes the publications of this house. 

The Earl of Mayfield. A Novel. 1 to 12mo. Philadel¬ 
phia : T. B. Peterson A Brothers. —This is, critically speaking, 
rather a romance than a novel. But It Is all the moro 
readable, at least in oar opinion, on that account It la 
written with gnat force, so mnch so, that, if anything 
conld induce Mrs. Southworth to appear anonymously, and 
we do not say she could not, we thould think tho volume 
was from her pen. The talo shows much more knowledge, 
by the bye, of the English aristocracy than most novels. 
The story is a love-story, and one of the best that, for many 
years, has been published. 

Holidays In Eastern FYance. By M. Betham Edreards. 
1 eol, 12mo. New York: Harper and Brothers. —A series of 
graphic sketches, that not only give vivid pictures of a 
portion of the people of France, but will do much to 
remove the false idea that all Frenchmen, as well as 
l Frenchwomen, are such as haunt the Boulevards of Pans. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

The Bobbins Family Washer and Bleacher, advertised 
in this number is, we are told, an article of sterling merit. 
The Bissell Manufacturing Company, 60 Barclay street, 
New York, are the sole manufacturers. They have on 
hand thousands of testimonials, from parties all over the 
United States, who are now using their Robbins Washer. 
All speak in the highest terms of it. See their advertise¬ 
ment. 

C ASTORIA is pleasant to take, contains nothing nar¬ 
cotic, and always regulates the stomach and bowels. No 
Sour-Curd or Wind-Colic; no Feverishness or Diarrhoea; 
no Congestion or Worms, and no Cross Children or Work- 
out Mothers where C astoria is used. 


MANAGEMENT OF INFANTS. 

When a child is about to have the meaelet —a disease not 
dangerous in its ordinary form—he will be heavy, drowsy, 
hot, and feverish, having to all appearance a very heavy cold 
upon him. Ills eyes will be more or less inflamed and 
watery-looking, his voice hoarse, and there will be 
considerable running from tbe nose. He will cough 
frequently and complain of headache, and, although his 
skin may be very hot and dry, he will now and then feel 
chilly. In two or three days all this will violently increase, 
and do not bo too much alarmed—as it is a very usual 
thing—if towards evening ho becomes a little delirious. 

Four or five days after the first symptoms described the 
rash usually makes its appearance, small red spots like flea- 
bites, which at first come distinct from each other, but 
which soon thickly increase and cover the whole of the body, 
legs and feet excepted. About tbe sixth day the eruption 
begins to fade from the face and is out upon the extremi¬ 
ties. In fading the spots drop off, like bran in appearance. 
Although, as we have said, this disease is not dangerous 
generally speaking, it is often made so by carelessness In not 
attending rigidly to the doctor’s instructions. Therefore do 
not let your child’s life now be in the hands of any mere 
inexperienced attendant. If you cannot attend upon him 
yourself, obtain good, reliable assistance. 

Put him to bed directly you have come to the conclusion 
he is goiug to have the measles, not heaping clothes upon 
him, as some will advise, but putting just enough to keep 
him comfortably warm. And let the sick-room bo tho 
largest, airiest one you have in the house— darkened. Giro 
scarcely any food. What is taken should be warm and 
liquid, but he may drink plentifully of barley water, very 
thin gruel, etc. 

You may bathe the chest, arms, hands, and face with 
vinegar and water (warm), one-fourth of tho former to 
three-fourths of the latter. This malady is “ catching,” so 
be doubly careful with your little one If it is in your 
neighborhood. 

Also bear well in mind that after a child lias suffered with 
it ho will be very delicate for some time, and must bo 
carefully guarded from cold and damp. A cough will bo 
almost sure to follow, and this must not be allowed to take 
its own course. The doctor must tAke it in hand. 

Scarlet fever and scarlatina are not ono and the some 
thing, but by tbe laity should bo treated In tho same way. 
They somewhat resemble measles, and may be placed under 
tho samo general treatment, at first They begin (and we 
have only to do with beginnings) with feverish symptoms, 
sometimes so slight, however, that not much notice is taken 
of them. The rush usually cornea at the second day, specks 
of a bright red color on face, neck, and cheat; on the third 
day it will spread itself all over tho lnxly. 

Sometimes much soreness of the throat Accompanies this 
disease; it is then more alarming. Remember that you 


! may readily distinguish between the measles and the scarlet 
fever thus: the latter has no cough, no running at the nose 
and eyes, usually, nor are the eyes inflamed and watery, 
which are the leading symptoms in measles at an early stage. 
| Inflammation Is the hidden foe to be staved off in scarlet 
I fever—quick to come, but easy to prevent by excessive 
| watchful new and care. 

< When the patient is exceedingly hot, the skin being dry, 
> sponge him all over the surface of his body with vinegar 
| and water. This will refresh him wonderfully, and may be 
> done again and again. No animal food must be given, but 
< cooling drinks, thin gruel, oranges, grapes, etc., sweetened 
l (tho Juioe only). 

| This disease is also contagious, and tho contagion win 
\ lurk in the bedding, carpets, and furniture, and of course 
| also in the child’s clothes. So remove as much of the 
5 former os you can do without. Take every scrap of carpet 
| away from the room, and soiled linen as it is replenished 
s from time to time with fresh should be plunged into boiling 
? water immediately. Disinfectants ought to be used, and 
\ when the patient is quite recovered, at least so as to be able 
| to leave his bedroom, if possible let it be whitewashed and 
| re-papa red. 

) Worms are a very disagreeable and common plague to 
\ children. Baby fed naturally is seldom troubled with them, 
\ but when reared “ by band” will sometime* have them, 
j Sloppy, ill-cooked food will bring them rapidly, and thero- 
j fore this Is another urgent reason to exerciao the groateet of 
< care in the preparation of what you give him to eat. 

> Children with worms are fretful, *' picksome,” ravenously 
| hungry sometimes, and at others will refuse their food. 
\ Sugar, though a most useful and proper condiment to give 
< tlicm as occasion requires, will produco worms if not used 
\ with discretion. So also will gingerbread, common sweet- 
< stuff, and unripe fruits. Encourage them to eat salt freely 
I with their food—it is an excellent preventative. A remedy 
j is a few—say six—common dried grape* or raisins eaten 
S whilst in a fasting state in the morning before breakfast 
j Wo mention tho number because this fruit is very unwhole- 
l some for ahildron, or, indeed, for grown-up persona. Eaten 
I in largo quantities they disorder the digestive organa to a 
j great extent 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

; AS^Everything relating to this department must be sent 
i to GEORGE CHINN, Marblehead, Mass. All communi- 
j cations arc to be headed: M For Peterson's.” All aro invited 
\ to send answers, also, to contribute original puzzles, which 
\ should be accompanied by the answers.*‘u& 

< No. 46.— monument puzzle. 


| Begin at the top, and read each line from left to right 
<j The following form the monument: a consonant, a bondling, 
| a mineral, to request, an imitator, to order ,jxn atom, a flre- 
] arm, a weight, a cottage, mouldy, to gain, the art of 
| analyzing. 

| The central word read downward means plainly. 

! Marblehead, Maes. G. C. 
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NO. 46.— CROSS-WORD ENIGMA.. 

My first is in corn, but not in bean. 

My second is in horse, but not in team. 

My third is in cord, but not in string. 

My fourth is iu queeu, but not in king. 

My fifth is in jump, but not in walk. 

My sixth is in speak, but not in talk. 

My seventh is in night, but not in day. 

My whole is a game which all girls play. 

Amsterdam, N. Y. Clara Van Bbocjclkn. 

No. 47.— NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of fourteen letters: 

My 14, 2, 3, 8 is a fish. 

My 7, 9, 6, 11 is produced by worms. 

My 10, 2,12, 7,14 is a favorite gamo. 

My 8,3, 13,1,12 is a popular amusement 
My 2, 6,4 is a personal pronoun. 

My whole is a doligbtful novelist 
Ridgeway, S. C. u Chassie,” 

Answer* Xejct Month. 

Answer s to Puzzles in the October Number. 

No. 40. 

Catastrophe. 

No. 41. 

C F 

R L 

CROSSROAD 
W R 

S I 

F F 

PROBATORY 
O R 

T M 

No. 42. 

1. Chair, hair, air. 4. Glass, lass, ass. 

2. Please, lease, ease. ' 5. Frill, rill, ill. 

3. Grace, race, ace. C. Pray, ray, ay. 

No. 43. 

T U L A N 
UKASE 
LABEL 
A S E A L 
NELLY 

No.44. 

T 

S UN 
TUNIC 
N I P. 

0 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Every Receipt in (hi$ Cook-Book ha* been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

MEATS AND POULTRY. 

Meat Croquette *.—Take any kind of cold boiled, braised, 
or roasted meat; remove carefully all fat and outside ports, 
and mince it finely; melt a piece of butter in a saucepan, 


$ add a little flour, stir; then add a small quantity of stock 

> and the minced meat with some parsley, finely choppod; 

| season with pepper, salt and a little powdered spico; stir 

> well, and as soon os the mixture is quite hot, remove it 
\ from the fire. Beat up and strain into a basin the yolks of 

one or two eggs, with the juice of half or of a whole lemon, 
according to the quantity of mince; put two or three table- 
spoonfuls of mince into the basin; mix them well with tho 
egg and lemon, then odd tho whole to the rest of the mince; 
mix well, and turn it out on a dish. When cold, fashion it 
iu bread-crumbs to the shape of eggs, taking core to make 
them all of a uniform size; thon roll them in egg, and 
again in bread-crumbs. Let them dry a short time; then 
fry in plonty of hot lard, and serve with fried parsley. 

Minced Mutton with Poached Eggs. —Miuce the mutton 
small, taking out all skin and sinew. Put into a stewpan 
a small piece of butter, with one or two onions, some pars¬ 
ley, and a sprig of tarragon, all chopped fine, and let them 
fry well in the butter; then add sufficient stock for the 
! quantity of meat; pepper and salt to taste, a little brown¬ 
ing if needed for tho color, and a tablespoonful or more of 
flour, mixed in a little stock or water. Stir constantly, and 
when the sauce is smooth and well boiled, add the minced 
; mutton, and warm it through, but do not let it boil, or it 
will be hard. Ponr it upon a dish, and serve it with some 
nicely poached eggs on the top. 

Boiled Turkey.—T> raw your turkey, wash it clean, season 
' it with salt, but no pepper. Make a force-meat of some cold 
Veal, finely minced, a little grated ham, pepper and salt to 
tho taste; add also a little grated nutmeg and powdered 
mace. Fill the crop of the turkey with this force-meat, tie 
or skewer it well. Dredge flour over it, and wrap it in a 
napkin. Put It In a largo pot, with plenty of water, which 
has been salted. Let it boil for about two hours, which will 
cook it sufficiently, unless it bo a very largo one. Take it 
out of tho napkin, place it on a large dish, garnish tho 
edges of tho dish with double parsley, and serve with a 
rich oyster sauce, in a tureen. 

VEGETABLES. 

Onion Since.— Parboil some onions a few minutes, mince 
them roughly and put them Into a saucepan, with plenty of 
butter, a pinch of sugar and pepper and salt to taste; let 
them cook slowly, so that they do not take color, and add 
a tablespoonful of flour. When they are quite tender pass 
them through a hair sieve. Dilute tho onion pulp with 
sufficient milk to make tho sauce of the desired consistency; 
add a tablespoonful of grated cheese, stir well, make it hot, 

; and serve. 

Baked Potatoes. —Potatoes are more nutritious baked than 
: they are in any other manner, And they relish better with 
those who have not been accustomed to eat them without 
; seasoning. Wash them clean, but do not soak them. Bake 
! them as quickly as possible, without burning in the least 

< As soon as they are done, press each potato in a cloth, so as 
; to crack the skin, and allow the steam to escape. If this is 

< omitted, tho best potatoes will not be mealy. They should 
; be brought immediately to table. 

Beetroot and Onion Salad. —Peel and cut into slices two or 
three medium size onions and a plateful of beetroot; season 
with salt, popper, a table-spoonful of vinegar, and five table- 
spoonfuls of salad oil; lay the beetroot in alternate layers 
on tho dish, and pour tho mixed liquor over; then place a 
layer of hard-boiled eggs on the edge of the dish. 

DKS8ERT8. 

Apple Compote. —Peel, core, and halve six largo apples, 
trimming them so as to get them all of a sizo; drop them 
os they ore done into cold water with tho Juico of a lemon 
squeezed into it, to prevent their turning brown. Have 
ready a strong syrup (made with a pound of sugar and one 
quart of water) boiling hot; put the apples into this, with 
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tho thin rind of a lemon and two or three cloves. As soon 
as they aro cooked (great care must be taken that they do 
not break), take them out and dispose them, on a gloss dish, 
concave side uppermost; place a pioco of currant Jelly in the 
hollow of each apple, then well reduce the syrup, and, when 
cold, pour as much of it as is necessary under the apples. 

Italian Rice Pudding .—A teacupful of rice, the yolks of 
four eggs, the whites of three beaten separately, two ounces 
pounded sugar, two ounces raisins, one-quarter pound suet, 
chopped very fine, flavoring of ratafia or vanilla. Put those 
Ingredients into a mould, and boil an hour and a half. 
Servo with brandy or sweet sauce. 

Lemon Pudding .—Tako six eggs, beat them well; boil half 
a pint of milk; let it cool; but before it cools, put into it 
two ounces fresh butter; when it is perfectly cold, mix it 
with the eggs; then add two tablespoon fula of sifted white 
sugar, and tho juice of a lemon. Line the dish with puff 
paste, and pour in your pudding. Bake it in rather a quick 
oven for half an hour. Serve it hot. 

CAKES. 

Sponge OaJce .—Take five large, fresh eggs, break them one 
by one, separate the whites from tho yolks, and beat the 
latter for ten minutes; then tako the weight of five eggs in 
lump sugar, finely crushed. Put in the sugar gradually, 
and beat it well together. In the meantime, have tho 
whites whisked to quite a solid froth; add this to the yolks; 
and when they are well blended, have ready some flour, the 
weight of threo eggs, which must bo stirred into them 
gently. Flavor it with the grated rind of one lemon. Pour 
the cake into a mould that has been well buttered, and let 
it bake in a moderate oven for ono hour. All tho ingrcdleuts 
for a sponge cako must bo of tho very best quality, and tho 
sugar and flour quite dry. 

Pound Seed Cake .—Oue pound buttes* beaten to a cream, 
ono pound sifted lump sugar, one pound flour, well dried, 
eight eggs, yolks and whites beaten separately, and caraway 
soeds to taste. Mix the ingredients, and beat all well 
together for ono hoar. Put tho batter into a tin shape, lined 
with paper, and buttered. Bako in a moderato oven. 

—Ono quart of milk, two eggs, ono tablespoonful 
of butter warmed with milk, flour enough to make a hatter 
that will drop rather thick from tho spoon, a teaspoonful of 
salt, a pennyworth of baker’s or a teacupful of home-made 
yeast. 'When very light bake in rings on a griddle. 


FASHION8 FOR NOVEMBER. 

Fro. i.—R eception-Dress of Black Satin. The back is 
canght up irregularly, the front is trimmed with black lace 
flounces; the sleeves and flehu aro also of black lace; tho 
skirt and deep basque aro trimmed with wido block velvet. 

Fio. n.—W alkino-Drf.ss of Black Velvktern. The 
skirt is short, and is cut in turrets, piped with block satin, 
which fall over a knife-plaited ruffle of black satin; tho 
long dolman-shaped cloak is of fawn-color, and is trimmed 
with deep chcnillo fringo; fawn-colored felt hat, orna¬ 
mented with ostrich feathers of tho some shade. 

Fio. m.— Reception-Dress of Almond-Colored Silk. 
The skirt and long train aro edged with a knifo-plaiting 
of tho silk; tho front is rather full and gathered, and is 
trimmed with long loops of satin ribbon; the visiting or 
• opera cloak is of light-green Japanese crape, embroidered 
iti rich colors and lined with red qniited satin. Tills robe 
is almost identical with thoso worn by Japanese ladies. 

Fio. iv.—V isiting-Dress of Camel’s IIair, worn over 
Black Silk. Tho camel’s hair drees Is made in princess ; 
style in the back, and Is looped up with bows of black < 
ribbon; it is mode with a train, which falls over tho black j 


silk train; tho material is ono of tho newest figured ones 
that has appeared, and is very beautiful for rather dreesy 
occasions; the black silk vest and enflfe have fancy pearl 
buttons on them; bonnet of black velvet, trimmed with 
green bows and gold and red berries. 

Fio. v.—Visiting-Dress of Light Cream-Oolored Ama¬ 
zon Clotit. The skirt is simply draped, and edged with a 
plaiting of the material; tho half-tight fitting jacket has 
large cuffs on the sleeves; the front of the dress is of claret- 
colored velvet, trimmed with red gros-grain bows, and the 
Jacket is trimmed with claret velvet also; bonnet of cream- 
colored felt, trimmed with the claret velvet. 

Fios. vi. and vii.—Front and Back of Chenill* Cloth 
Mantle, of a Wgo color; It is trimmed with brown velvet, 
and piped with silk; tho front of tho mantle is double- 
breasted, and fastened with two rows of tortoise-shell but¬ 
tons ; tho bock is deml-flttlng, and the sleeves, which are 
somewhat in the dolman style, terminate with velvet cuffe, 
lined with silk to match the pipings; brown silk dress. 

Fio. vm.— House-Dress of Blok Camel’s Hair. It has 
a domi-train, which is edged with two narrow knife-plait- 
ings of the camel’s hair, between which is a plaiting of 
Breton lace; the vest, cuffe, and front of the dress is of 
Pekin silk, blue and old-gold striped; the panier basque is 
trimmed with a narrow knife-plaiting of Breton lac*; a 
jabot of wider laco is put down the front of the vest. 

Fio. ix. —Dinner-Dress of Gray Silk and Goat Bro¬ 
cade, covered with pink flowers. The gray skirt is draped 
in front, and bordered with two flounces, edged with pink 
silk; tho back is vandyked and edged with pink, the rucho 
below being caught up shell-shape; the brocaded polonaise 
opens hoait-sliaped, and is draped below the waist, where it 
turns bock with rovers. 

Fios. x. and xi.—B ack and Front of Winter Jacket, 
which is made of heavy, beaver cloth, and trimmed with 
brown fur; there are many seams at tho bock, a stylo that 
is eminently becoming to all except very slender figure^ 

Fios. xii. and xiii.—Back and Front of a Gray Cloth 
Jacket, for a young lady; the material is basket cloth, tho 
shape is close to the figure, and the basque is a separata 
piece Joined on, tho opening In tho centre being filled iu 
with a silk plaiting of tho same shade as the cloth, and 
which is fan-shaped; a flot of ribbon at tho top of tho 
opening; tho pocket on the left side is ornamented with a 
bow of similar ribbon; tho sleeve also opens at tho back to 
receive a fan-shaped plaiting of silk, headed with bow to 
match tho centre of the back; the front Is double-breasted, 
opening with a shawl-shaped collar. 

General Remarks.— The hats and bonnets are of such a 
variety of styles that it is impossible to deecribo them all; 
but wo give some of the very newest, among the very pret¬ 
tiest of which for a young lady is a velvet hat that may be 
mado either of the same material as tho dress worn at tho 
time, or of black velvet; it is edged with a garland of bronre 
loaves and red currants, which rest in a row of Breton lacc; 
a cluster of loops of red and black ribbon at the left side. 
Tho second bat is of dark blue cloth, trimmed with dark 
blue silk and a wing. Tho Director* bonnet is of plum- 
colored velvet, with a border on tho outer edge, of old-gold 
plush; the feathers aro of plum-color and tho strings of 
old-gold color. Tho second bonnet is of black velvet, 
trimmed with black plnmes, and black laco on the edge, 
and having Jong and wide black laco strings, which com® 
from tho back and tie at tho side; tho brim is turned up at 
the side and lined with dark red satin. The first hcad-drau 
is in the Grecian style, and has two gilt bands, enamelled in 
black, worn on tho front; bands covered with gold-colored 
satin, and embroidered in black, wonld look well in this 
style of head-dress; or of black velvet, embroidered in gold, 
or of blue or pink velvot, embroidered with pearls; but It 
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requires regular features to mako the stylo becoming. In 
the second head-dress, the puffs are worn at tho beck of the 
head, and fastened in by a jet comb, or by many large- 
headed black pins. 

The sleeve is from a black silk costume, and trimmed 
with plaitings of the silk, separated by a band of rich bro¬ 
caded velvet; this sleeve is suitable for a dressy costume, 
when a more open sleeve is not desirahlo. 

The present fashion for out-of-door costumes is of the severo 
masculine style, with close-fitting cloth jackets, cut-away 
coats, and little trimmings; the pauiers are worn below 
these jackets, if poniers ore worn at all; some persons prefer 
the very plain straight lines for the street; but for 
reception, visiting and house-dresses, paniera are very 
popular; for carriage, and more dressy occasions, long 
mantles and cloaks will be worn, and as the colder weather 
advances, they will, in a great degree, supersede tho more 
jaunty jacket, and will take tho shape of under-dress. Tho 
Ihshion of a few years back is revived in house-dresses, the 
under-dress, or petticoat, is of one color, and the upper 
dress, or polonaise, opens down the front over the petticoat, 
and is looped back like the once popular Dolly Yarden 
dresses; in other words tho Maintenon, Pompadour, and 
Marie Antoinette styles ore all employed, varied according 
to tho fancy of the wearer. Tho materials employed for 
these costumes are admirably adapted for them, os they are 
often of gay colors, with small chintz patterns over them, 
and always used in combination with some solid color; then 
some Pompadour patterns would not look nearly so well, if 
employed for the wliolo dross, and often quite out of placo 
on tho street in iomier t though much more appropriate for 
summer wear. 

Tho Mario Antoinette dress Is of tho princess sbapo at the 
back, open in front, usually, and can be draped high or low, 
In many or few loops, os may bo wished. 

If there Is a basque and over-skirt worn, the basquo is 
much trimmed, or much gathered and looped up around the 
hips, to give the panier effect. 

The extremely economical fashion of wearing a bodice of 
a different material and color from the skirt is destined to 
become more popular as the season moves on; in fact, a 
rovival of tho spencer is probable. Tlaln and striped velvet 
corsages will bo worn with silk skirts of a different color. 

Several of these bodices will be mado of brocaded silk; 
the new cashmeres, shot with gold thread, will also be used, 
combined with plain cashmere of tho samo shade, and 
trimmed with shaded flounces—by which I moon several 
shades of the color of tho cashmere. Black bodices trimmed 
with gold will also be worn, for black is more popular than 
ever. There was a time—true, long ago—when tho solo fact 
of wearing a black dress out of mournlug was sufficient to 
call forth reprobation, and to cause the wearer to be classed 
as eccentric. Bnt now at the most elegant reunions block 
faille dresses are trimmed with gold braid, arranged d la 
Valois in straight lines, forming a plastron on the bodico 
and front of tho skirt Tho paniers of such dress are made 
of oither black silk gauze or of block China cr€po. 

The new colors ore frog-green, a green which has a 
tinge of yellow in It; sulphur, which is mixed with pink; 
the North Polo blue, which is a pole shade tinted with 
violet, in distinction to turquoise, which is tinted with 
green. 

Tho pigeon's throat silk, and Indeed all shot silks, are in 
great favor now, although never used alone for a dress. 

The present style of combination is a most economical 
one, as two or three old dresses will make a most fashionable 
new one. The fashion Just revived, of having a basquo or 
waist of a different color or material from tho skirt, is one 
of tho most economical that we know of; though if the | 
waist is of a figured or striped material, and the skirt of a \ 
plain one, tho effect is the best. 

For out-of-door-dresses, the combinations of figured with 


plnin material is not so good, and is not considered so ele¬ 
gant, many street-dresses being mado of one entire color 
and material, though tho figured material is sometimes 
used as facings, bias bands, etc. For the plain out-of-door- 
costume, olive-green and olive-brown, dark blue, gray, 
chestnut, claret and myrtle-greens are all popular, and look 
most elegant. Still some figured or striped cashmere basques, 
for out-of-door wear, have been Imported; bnt as yet, thero 
are rather too pronounced for the street Many of tho cut¬ 
away jackets have soft twilled fronts that arc shirred and 
inserted, and take the place of vests; these give roundnesa 
to the figure, and are roost becoming; tho shirring is at the 
waist and near the neck. Black cashmere and black silk, 
much trimmed with jet or with rainbow beads, are popular; 
In fact, black is very much worn. 

Jackets of all descriptions will bo worn on tho street, 
though mantles will also be worn If tho dress Is at all 
puffed in the back, and must necessarily follow the shape 
of the dress. For cold weather, the long cloak or mautlo 
will be worn, more for warmth than for stylo, however. 

Box sets and Hats are worn both very largo and very 
small; tho largo scoop front of tho Direclorie bonnet and 
the cloee-fitting cottago bonnet equally divide fhvor, accord¬ 
ing to the face that they are to adorn; and the largo 
turned-up hat will bo chosen by tho young girl who thinks 
she has a picturesque face, though tho simple round toque, 
or “ pork-pio hat,” with Its round crown and close rolled-up 
brim, (though an entirely old stylo revived), is really very 
becoming to many faces. Gay cashmero ribbons and silks 
aro used for bonnet strings, and gimps made of colored 
beads ore also used. Some plain block velvet bonnets are 
piped with dark red and old-gold, and othera aro only 
trimmed with black feathers and Jet. 

Hatr Dressing shows decided variety and change. In 
Franco, three styles of hair dressing are noticeable. Slen¬ 
der oval faces adopt the following: the back hair is tied 
high, two thick braids (each plaits of throe) fall in two 
loops; the front hair is a waved fringe, and a cluster of 
three puffs is pinned about the looped plaits. The high 
coiffure is adopted by the possessors of Bill, round faces; 
tho back hair is combed up from the nape of tho neck, and 
that on the temples combed back to meet it, tho whole 
being massed in two or three long puffs; the front hair Is 
parted in tho centre, and falls in half rings at tho sides. 
The third fashion is the simple classic head-dress, with tho 
Greek coil low at the bock; the front hair is simply parted 
and waved, and the back hair firmly plaited in a tress of 
three. Very littlo hair is required, but the head should be 
finely shaped, as tho outlino is clearly displayed. Dark 
tortoise-shell pins are worn in fair hair, while silver orna¬ 
ments are preferred by brunettes. 


CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 

Fig. i.—Girl's Out-of-Door Costume. Tho dress Is of 
dark brown cashmere, which is kilt-plaited; the jacket is 
of. a chestnut-brown cloth, mado double-breasted, and 
trimmed with large, bone buttons; the hat Is of brown 
plush, the color of the jacket, with a band of darker plush, 
of the color of the dress. 

Fig. li.—Bor’s Suit of Plaid Flannel. Tho dress is 
laid in large plaits hack and front, and is confined about the 
waist by a bias band of tho material of the dress; tho long 
striped stockings are of tho colors of the dress. 

Fig. hi.—Girl’s Out-of-Door Costume. Tho figure rep¬ 
resents tho back of the jacket which is seen in figure No. 
I; tho dress is of dark brown cashmere, with bias bands of 
chestnut-brown silk around tho skirt. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE ROBBINS 

Family Washer t Bleacher. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


In bringing thin article befbre the pablie it becomes 
necessary to take Into consideration 

THE ART OF CLEANSING FABRICS, 

which Is yet so Imperfectly understood. Having had a 
life-long experience in the lanudry business, in connection 
with first-class hotels, public laundries, asylums, hos- 

S itals, Ac., we know whereof we speak. The numerous 
evlces of friction rollers, pounders, squeezers, mashers, 
agitators, steam wash boilers, Ac., have all failed in one 
or more of the three essential points, namely, the saving 
of labor, wear and tear of clothes or in perfectly extract¬ 
ing the dirt and discoloration, all of which are accom- 
SlEAC^JER. 6 B0BBJLNS FAMILY WAaliER AND 

WHAT IS IT REMOVES THE DIRT ? 


You may ask washerwomen and housekeepers, and 
your answer from nine out of ten will be, “Plenty of 
elbow grease,” or, in other words, laborious rubbing upon 
the washboard. And such is the case, for you first rub 
soap upon the cloth and then you have to rub it in to make 
the dirt soluble; but does that remove it? No. to do that 
you must dip it in the water and rub repeatedly to force 
water through the fabric again and again. That is what 
removes dirt after having been softened by the chemical 
action of the soap. 

The way in which this could be most economically ac¬ 
complished has been developed In the FAMILY 
WASHER AND BLEACHER which embodies all the 
above points. 

It is harder work to operate these mechanical devices 
than to use the common washboard. They ure constantly 
getting out of order, and wear out In a short time, They 
wear put clothes faster than the rubbing board, because 
the friction is a hundred per cent, greater. 

Mechanical devices take the entire time of a person 
during the whole wash, and will not remove streaks from 
clothes. With the Washer and Bleacher, washing, bak¬ 
ing and housework are contemporaneous operations, the 
Ure doing the washing and baking while the housewife 
does herhousework. 

All who have tried steam wash boilers will unite with us 
in saying: They do not give satisfaction. 

WE WILL EXPLAIN WHY. 


As stated, water force Is wliat removes dirt from the 
fibres of the cloth. A large body of water is required to 
hold in solution a comparatively small amount of dirt. 
Steam wash-boilers cannot accomplish the desired result. 
They do not contain enough water to hold the dirt in solu¬ 
tion. While steam will not remove dirt, it is u power) ul 
agent to assist in cleansing, because It expands the fabric 
and causes the discharge of dirt and impurities from the 
cloth that cannot be forced out in any other way unless 
by the application of heat andforceor water combined. 

In order to remove the dirt from steamed clothes, they 
must be washed outin water at nearly boiling heat, 1 or if 
you use water at a lower temperature it causes the fabric 
to contract, which “sets the dirt.” thus causing the 
clothes to turn yellow. An essential thing to be men¬ 
tioned is the rotting of clothes by steam wash-boilers, be¬ 
cause of the small quantity of water used. 

Everybody knows that a large quantity of soap dis¬ 
solved in & small body of water must necessarily iorm an 
exceedingly strong alkali, which, after the clothes are 
packed in the steam wash-boiler, Is converted Into steam, 
every moment becoming more concentrated, until the 
clothes are removed. A flew such washings, and what is 
the resuitT Simply this: Your clothes /all to pieces of 
their own weight, and you pronounce steam wash-boilers, 
as they are, aiailure. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF THE WASHER AND 
BLEACHER 

embodies all the essential points. First, we have the de¬ 
sired heat, which expands the fabric and causes it to dis¬ 
charge the dirt. Second, we obtain a powerful suction 
beneath tho clothes, which produces a rapid downward 
current or water-course through and through them, 
thereby removing the dirt. Third, we use a large body or 


water, which holds the dirt in solution. Fourth, we use 
but a small quantity of soap. Filth, the washing is done 
by water, and not by steam. This process cannot injure 
fabrics. It cleanses thoroughly, rinsing the clothes being 
all that is required to complete the operation. 

THE CAPACITY or thk WASHER astd BLEACHER. 

There are three sizes: No. 1, the family size; No. 2. 
suitable for small hotels, restaurants, barber shops, 
boarding houses, Ac.; No. 3, or steam-power washer, into 
which is conducted, through a *£-Inch pipe, live steam 
from the steam boiler from which is obtained the power 
for driving the water. This washer takes the place of 
machinery in places where steam-power is used in the 
laundries. 

The washer is composed of metal and cannot get out of 
order. 

The family size weighs about five pounds and Is only 8 
inches long by 6 inches wide, and inches deep. 

The discharge pipe is 13 Inches high over that and is 
l’a inches in diameter. It throws water In a solid, un¬ 
broken stream at the rate of ten to twelve gallons per 
minute. It will work in any family boiler. Jt takes only 
three or four ounces of soap to ten or twelve gallons of 
water, and will wash bed and table linen, a boiler full, in 
tea to fifteen minutes, wearing apparel In from twenty to 
thirty minutes, and will remove streaks w ithout rubbing: 
requires no previous preparation of the clothes, such as 
soaking over night. We take the clothes dry. and when 
the washer gets thoroughly at work, we fill the boiler as 
full as It will hold by gently pressing them down with a 
stick. We use no chemicals, only good soap and suit 
water. I f the water is hard 1 1 may be softened oy a small 
piece of borax, which is harmless. 

For LACK CURTAINS this Washer Is Invaluable. It 
cleanses them os no other process can, and without the 
slightest danger of injury. 

The No. 2. or small hotel size, will do the work In a 
boiler four times the size of a common family boiler, and 
wash of average pieces from 1.500 to 2.000 per day; or it 
may be used in any smaller boiler. They will work in 
anything that has a flat bottom large enough for them to 
rest upon. 

For hospitals this Washer Is pronounced by the medical 
faculty as invaluable, being the most poweriul dlsinfectcr 
known, leaving the fabric as pure as when new. By en¬ 
gineers, mechanics and scientific men generally it is pro¬ 
nounced one of the most wonderful discoveries in the 
principle of hydraulics or water-force ever brought to 
light. By bleachers and chemists It Is said to be the most 
powerful method of removing dirt and vegetable matter 
from fabrics over k nown. It is the greatest bleacher ex¬ 
ant, and f>r that alone Is worth ten times the price. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE WASHER AND 
BLEACHER is this: We have flve pounds of metal, 
which attains a much greater degree of heat than the 
water surrounding it; consequently the water underneath 
tho Washer becomes hotter and more expansive than in 
any other port of the boiler, and is thereby thrown to the 
surface through the tube, thus tending to product' a 
vacuum underneath the Washer at the bottom of tho 
boiler, into which the water is rapidly drawn. 

As it passes along the channels of the Washer the cur¬ 
ved ana contracted throats of the same prevent its flow¬ 
ing backward, and beiug held in contact with the hot 
metal It becomes hotter and hotter, consequently more 
expansive and more forcible until thrown to the surface, 
thus producing a powerful suction beneath the clothed 
through which tho water must pass In arapid downward 
current, thereby obtaining a water fbrce which cannot 
be obtained by any other method known in cleaning 
fabrics. Thus, we get a combination. First, we have the 
desired heat. Second, perfect chemical action of the soap. 
Third, force of water—all of which are required to thor¬ 
oughly cleanse and purify any fabric. 

THE IMPROVED WASHER. 

Tho Improved Washer has a perfect fitting pipe, and I* 
a combination of metals which does not become sticky 
or dirty. It comes out of the boiler os bright ns new. 

A WORD ABOUT BLEACHNG. 

There are flow professional bleachers in the United 
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CHRISTMAS IN THE OLDEN TIME. 

BY MENBY J. TBBHOK. 



I HRISTMAS is much more generally 
observed, in the United States, than 
it was a generation ago, and Us 
observance is annually extending.- 
But it is not kept, even yet, with 
anything like the universality, much 
less the enthusiasm, of the olden time in England. 

Three hundred years ago, Christmas was, 
emphatically, the great festival of the year. It 
was the one that appealed, more eloquently than 
any other, to that feeling of a common brother¬ 
hood in man, which is the very essence of true 
Christianity. On Christmas day, rich and poor 
were drawn together, as they were at no other 
time. The mendicant was sure of his alms, no 
matter at what gate he knocked. The lord of the 
Manor saw that every one, who took his hire, 
had a joint for dinner. In the houses of the 
wealthy, relatives of every degree met, as they 
meet now at Thanksgiving in New England: the 
son from across the sea, the married daughter 
from another county, the widow, the orphan, 
the heir, the repentant prodigal. The chimneys 
' biased, the boards groaned, the minstrels piped. 
The young danced the long evenings through. 
The aged looked on, thought of the past, and 


, smiled. While many a bashftil lover, who had 
: sighed in vain all the year, took courage, when 
: he caught his sweetheart under the evergreen, and 
\ availing himself of the old-time license, kissed 
her, and found tongue to speak. 

But that which hallowed Christmas, especially. 
S was the sacred memory connected with it. The 
; story of the Babe in the manger was a story that 
j melted the hardest hearts to love and reverence. 

It was kept vividly before the mind, on every 
1 recurring Christmas season, by the words of Holy 
J Writ, by poetry, by legend, by pictorial repre- 
: sentations even. The lowly stable, the Wise 
\ Men offering gifts, the actual Star in the East 
j were real to the men of that day, in a sense that 
| can hardly be understood in this material age. 
The times were, essentially, imaginative. People 
saw the steps of fairies in the rings of blighted 
grass. The devout believed, as Milton believed 
long after, in spiritual presences all about them. 
What wonder, therefore, that, in the quiet, star¬ 
lit night, the carol-singers, wandering homeward, 
almost fancied they heard, in the sough of the 
wind among the trees, the rush of angels* wings, 
as the celestial messengers chanted, far up, and 
out of sight, " Glory to God in the Highest!” 

44 With folded hands, in stoles of white, 

On sleeping wings they sail.” 

For Christmas was ushered in invariably by 
carol-singers. The custom has now disappeared, 
almost entirely, even in England. Here we only 
know it, as practised in the domestio circle, when 
a mother, or elder sister, gathers the little ones 
around her, and sings carols with them. But as 
evening drew on, in the old times of which we write, 
the picked singers of the vicinage, both men and 
women, came together, and going from house to 
house, sang carols until long after midnight. 
Many of these carols are still extant, the oldest 
being a Norman one of the thirteenth century, 
of which we give the first stanza: 

“ Lordlings, listen to our lay— 

(«•) 
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; times there were musical instruments of every 
| variety then known. But the carol, in the main, 
depended for its success, on the voice; and 
| wisely, for vocal music was as universally culti¬ 
vated, in England then, as in Germany now. 
This carol-singing was a beautiful custom, and 
[ might be revived to advantage, if not abused. 
Fancy the long prolonged notes, rising and tailing, 
melodiously, on the night-air, and dying away, 
at last, in the distance, as if seraphic choirs 
echoed them from heaven. As Milton, in his 
I “ Hymn to the Nativity,” rapturously exclaims; 

“ Such music (as ’tis said) 

Before was never made, 

But when of old the sons of Morning sung, 

While the Creator great 
His constellatatlons set. 

And the well-balanced world on hinges hung.** 
While the carol-singers were thus going from 
j house to house, the Yule log, at the Manor 
; House, was being brought in. Those were the 
• days of capacious chimneys, and fire-places, 
wide enough to roast an ox. For this ceremonial, 

; the butt of some huge tree was selected; for it 
i was expected to act as back-log the week out; 
f and it was dragged in by ropes, the whole house* 
{ hold attending, with shouts, and often with 
} music. The master, or mistress, sat by the 
S hearth, looking on. When the mighty piece of 
; timber was fairly in its place, and the lesser logs 
snapping and burning, musically, in front, the 
J servants were sent back to the kitchen, where 
; they kept Christmas Eve with song and dance, 
l while the heads of the family, gathering around 
\ the blase, with their children, and grandchildren, 

| and other near relatives, 44 held high festival.” 
Sometimes the music was wholly vocal; some- : But if bringing in the Yule log was indispen- 
times a viol only accompanied the voices; some- ■ sable on Christmas eve, not lees was the going to 


We have came from far away, 

To Beck Christina*. 

In this innnsiou we are told 
lie lib yearly feast doth hold: 
’Tis to-day: 

May joy come from God above, 

To ull those who Christmas love.” 
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church, for morning service, on Christmas day. } 
Every one, high or low, was expected to be j 
present. Woo to him or her, Goodman Hodge, 
or Goody Joan, who failed to appear. If not j 
provided with an excellent excuse, scant was the 
dole that would be his, or hers, when Christmas 
came around again. The church, for this festive 
day, was decked out with holly, ivy, bay, and 
other evergreens. The lord of the Manor was 
there, prominent in his pew; the rest of the con¬ 
gregation had suitable, but ruder, seats. 

Church over, everybody went home: in the 
earlier times to a late breakfast, afterwards to 
dinner. The dinner was the dinner of the year. 
Every one was happy, or tried to be so. All 
yielded to the genial spirit of the season. Smiles 


were on the faces of rich and poor alike. It was 
under the influence of these festivities, that old 
George Withers broke out into his famous verses: 

“ So now has come our joyf lest feast, 

Let every man be jolly. 

Each room with ivy leaves is drest, 

And cv’ry post with holly. 

Though some churls at out mirth repine, 

Round your foreheads garlands twine, 

Aud let us all be merry. 

Now nil our neighbors' chimneys smoke, 

And Chiistmas blocks aro burning; 

Their ovens, they with baked meats choke, 

And all their spits are turning. 

Without the door let sorrow lio 
And if for cold it hap’ to die, 

We’ll bury it in a Christmas pic, 

And evermore be merry.” 



In the houses of the nobles, the greatest state 
was observed; and the principal feature of the \ 
festival was the bringing in the boar’s head. 
No Christmas dinner there, was considered 
complete without this famous dish. The prepa¬ 
ration and adorning of the boar's head tasked 
the head-cook’s utmost skill; each chef tried 
to outdo his rival, each strove to excel his for¬ 
mer triumphs. It was an age when spices were 
used, in preparing food, to an extent utterly 
unknown now. Almost the only dish that has 
descended, unimpaired, from those times, is the 
Christmas mince-pie. What it is to other pies, 
all dishes, at that period, were to modern 
dishes. The boar's head was a marvel of spices, 
and was served up decked with holly, and with 


an apple in its mouth. A servitor of distinction, 
attired in his best, and preceded by herald* 
blowing trumpets, the jester leading all, carried 
in the dish; while minstrels, in a gallery over¬ 
looking the apartment, played on the viol, harp, 
and other instruments. 

One of our illustrations depicts such a scene. 
The apartment is not unlike the banquet room, 
in Haddon Hall, where such revels were held for 
generation after generation. The old place is 
deserted now and desolate. The knights who 
fought at Crecy and Agincourt, and who kept 
their Christmas at Haddon afterwards, have been 
in their graves for oenturies. No longer are 
there feastings in kitchen or solar; gay laughter 
is heard no more beneath holly and ivy ; the long 
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gallery echoes not to the feet of dancers. But 
we have been there, when, in the fading twilight, 
everything assumed a shape so shadowy, that, 
for a moment, the antique rooms seemed to be 
peopled again, and we almost fancied we could 
hear the light* step of Dorothy Vernon, as she 
lifted the tapestry, and stole out of the little 
postern door, to elope with her forest lover, who 
was of the Manners family, since Dukes of Rut¬ 
land, a “squire,” as she found afterwards, of 
“ high degree,” in disguise. 

At this dinner each one had a place in keeping 
with his rank; for distinction of caste was, in 
(hose days, scrupulously observed. The head of 


i the household sat at the upper end of the board, 
often on a raised platform called a dais; while 
inferiors were placed at the lower end, and below 
the salt. A Lord of Misrule, chosen annually 
for the twelve days of the Christmas festivities, 
was always present, with his assistants, and they 
jested, mimicked, cut antics, and often danced 
the famous Dance of Fools. Practical jokes were 
greeted with roars of laughter. The food, like 
the Ain, was rather coarse. Beef, mutton, boar's 
meat, and wild fowl were the dishes. It was a 
jovial, merry age, but not a refined one. Yet 
never, since, has any people, perhaps, so heartily 
Kept Christmas. 
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JEANNIE AND HER PETS. 


BY EMMA O ARRI80N JONES. 


“ Jeannie, Jeannie! I do wonder now where 
that girl is?” 

The voice was shrill, and a trifle sharp with 
impatience; but Jeannie did hot heed; she did 
not even hear, perhaps. She seemed lost to 
everything but the whirr and rustle of the silver- 
white wings, and the soft cooing of her doves and 
pigeons, os they came fluttering down, eager for 
their evening meal. 

Mrs. Cooper, her aunt, scarcely knew how to 
understand Jeannie. The girl was capable and 
willing enough, for that matter, but she could no 
more bo mode a drudge of, than Mr. Cooper 
could make a plough-horse of his handsome, 
thoroughbred filly. Jeannie was more a kitchen- 
maid than anything else, eating that bitterest of 
all bread, “the bread of dependence.” But 
somehow, her hard tasks failed to spoil, or soil 
her pretty hands. Somehow, all the smoke and 
heat of the great kitchen fire, all the sun and 
wind of the fields, had failed to dim the 
splendor of her blue eyes, or blanch the hue of 
her golden hair. 

Mrs. Cooper was a trifle envious of Jeannie’s 
rare gifts. Jeannie had out-stripped her cousins 
at the village school, and now she had grown up 
even prettier than Adelaide. Yet she was nothing 
more than the daughter of a thriftless half-brother, 
who had married above his own station in life, 
and yet had contrived to die penniless, and leave 
his orphan child to his sister’s care. That sister, 
however, to be just to her, had done her duty by 
Jeannie, at least, after a fashion. But, of course, 
it could not be expected that she would treat 
Jeannie as she treated Adelaide. 

The autumn day was closing; Jeannie’s busy 
work was all over at last; and so she filled her 
pretty hands with grain, and sitting down on the 
raised hearth-stone of the old-fhshioned summer 
kitchen, had uttered a musical sort of call, which 
had brought her pets about her in a fluttering 
flock. One silver-white, bright, beautiful little 
dove, with a brilliantly tinted sheen on his snowy 
wings, and a diamond glitter in his round eyes, 
wore a blue band edged with silver threads about 
his graceful throat. 

“ Beauty, Beauty,” called Jeannie. 

The bird fluttered down, at the call, and pecked 
the grain from Jeannie’s open palm. 

Jeannie’8 soft, dark eyes grew radiant, as she 
Von. LXXVI.—27. 


watched the pretty, gentle creature; for she 
was thinking of the day when he first made his 
appearance at Maple Hill. 

It had been a summer day, golden with sunshine, 
and balmy with garden odors. Flushed and heated 
from working in her flower beds, Jcannie had taken 
her seat on a green border, and called her pets. 
And among them, with a certain air of good 
breeding and superiority, came a stranger* with 
a blue and silver band about his throat. 

“ Oh, you beauty, you beauty,” she cried. 

Unwittingly, she had called the dove by his 
name, and he fluttered through the sunshine, and 
settled on her shoulder. And Jeannie, exam¬ 
ining his blue and silver necklace, saw a name, 
penciled in black, on the blue ground of the 
ribbon. It was “ Fossebrookc.” 

“ Oh,” cried Jeannie, regretfully, “ you belong 
at Woodlawn then?” 

And a little later, when her garden work had 
been finished, she took the pretty dove, and ran 
across the fields to Woodlawn. 

Captain Fossebrookc, the handsome owner of 
the place, and still a young man in spito of the 
honors he had won, sat on the long portico, 
smoking, when the click of the gate, and a growl 
from the dog at his feet, disturbed him. He rose 
hastily, and throwing his cigar aside, confronted 
Jeannie with the same deference that he would 
have shown to a princess. 

“You are Captain Fossebrooke?” she began, 
slightly embarrassed, but with a graceful, little 
inclination of her head. The captain bowed. 

“ I have brought bock your dove. He was 
with my pigeons, when I called them to be fed.” 

“Thank you,” said the captain. “But I aip 
sorry he gave you trouble. Beauty 1” 

The dove turned his head, and looked at him 
askance, but did not stir from Jeannio’s hand. 

“Beauty seems very well satisfied,” he said. 
“I don’t think he’s particularly pleased with 
Woodlawn. I brought him all the way from 
France. I beg your pardon—Miss—” 

“ My name is Jeannie Rivers,” artlessly. 

“ Oh, yes, yes, from Maple Hill. I remember. 
I am av^ay so much, that my acquaintances grow 
out of my remembrance. I used to know your 
aunt. Pray, walk in, Miss Rivers.” 

“ Oh, no, thank you! I must hurry back. 
Please take your pretty dove, sir.” 

(437) 
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“On the contrary, do me the favor to keep 
him, Miss ltivers.” 

“Oh, Captain Fossebrooke, do you mean it?” 

She looked up at him, with her great, starry 
eyes: her sweet, red lips apart; smiling. 

“ I mean it, with my whole heart,” he said, 
bowing low. “ Beauty is yours.” 

So Jeannie had returned to Maple Hill, in the 
hush of the summer twilight, with the white dove 
still nestling in her bosom, and Captain Fosse¬ 
brooke had gone with her. This was weeks ago. 

She was thinking it all over now, Bitting on 
the hearth, when her aunt called again ; and up 
sprang Jeannie, and away fluttered the birds. 

“ You ought to know that Adelaide is waiting 
for you,” said Mrs. Cooper, severely. 

“ Indeed, auntie, I forgot,” replied Jeannie. 

“ It’s a wonder to me you don’t forget to fetch 
your breath. Adelaide wants you to fix her 
hair, and she’s been waiting a round half hour.” 

Jeannie mado no reply, but hurried into the 
room, whero her cousin was busy with her 
toilet. There was to be a party at Woodlawn, 
that night, and both girls were invited; but, of 
ooursc, Jeannie had no thought of going. 

“They merely put in your name, so as not to 
be uncivil; of course, they don’t expect you,” 
her aunt had said. And Jeannie had acquiesced 
in silence. If the disappointment caused her a 
heartache, it had been short-lived. She was too 
sweet-tempered and sunny-hearted, to brood 
over so trivial a grievance. 

“ I mentioned that I wanted you to do my 
hair,” said Adelaide, pettishly; “what made 
you keep me waiting?” 

“I forgot; but I can soon do it now,” was 
Jeannie’8 pleasant answer. 

“I don’t believe it. You kept me waiting 
just for spite. You don’t want me to go, 
because you can’t,” continued Miss Adelaide. 

The delicate color in Jeannie*s cheek deepened, 
but she set about her task in silence. When the 
coiffure was complete, it was quite a success. 

“Now, bring my flowera,” said Adelaide, 
surveying herself with smiling satisfaction; 
“there they are on the window-sill. Captain 
Fossebrooke sent them over, this morning.” 

Jeannie turned towards the open window. 
But before she had secured the urn of flowers, 
her white dove came fluttering in, and striking 
the slender vase, sent flowers and all down into 
the yard below. 

“Now, see that,” cried Adelaide, in a Airy. 
“ My flowers are spoiled. Oh, you hateful 
torment!” 

She struck the dove, which had settled on 
Jeannie’s shoulder, with her open palm, as she 


spoke. The bird uttered a plaintive little cry, 
fluttered, and fell to the floor. 

“ Oh, how could you ?” cried Jeannie, stooping 
and picking it up. “ You have killed it.” 

“ I hope I have,” retorted Adelaide, angrily. 
“You’ve no business with it, anyhow. What 
does Captain Fossebrooke care for you ?” 

Jeannie stood silent, holding tho dead dove to 
her bosom. 

“FU never forgive you,” she burst forth, at 
last. “I’ll never do another thing for you, 
while I live. You have killed my dove.” 

She turned, and fled out of the room, and out of 
the house. Nor did she stop until she had crossed 
the lawn, and had found shelter in her favorite, 
secluded spot, under the gloom of the haxel 
thicket. There she threw herself down, clasping 
the dead bird to her heart. 

“ Oh, Beauty, my darling,” she moaned. 

The silver wings began to stir and flutter, in 
the soft, warm shelter of her bosom. She 
uttered a sharp cry of rapture. 

“ lie’s alive. He’s alive. He’s not dead !” 

Some one, arrested by the cry, paused in his 
rapid walk across the glen, listened a minute, and 
then approached. It was Captain Fossebrooke. 

“ Miss Jeannie,” he began, in surprise. 

Jeannie forgot everything, but her rapture 
over the bird’s recovery. 

•“Oh, Captain Fossebrooke,” she cried, spring¬ 
ing to her feet, her lips trembling, her eyes 
radiant, “ I was so sure ho was dead—he seemed 
so still and cold—but he’s alive! Oh, my Beauty ! 
See, he can perch upon my hand.” 

“You seem to lie very fond of Beauty,” said 
the captain, with a smilo. 

“ I never cared for anything half so much— 
I—” 

She stopped short, and her eyes fell, and her 
cheeks glowed; for the captain was looking at 
her, with a curious eagerness. 

• “ I was coming over,” he Baid, “ to escort you to 
Woodlawn, Miss Jeannie. My sister expects you.” 

“Me?” said Jennie. “I had no thought of 
going. They Baid I mustn’t. But Adelaide is, 
and she is expecting you now.” 

Suddenly, she seemed struck by some swift 
thought that brought the hot blood in torrents to 
her cheeks; and clasping the dove, she turned 
away, and fled through the gathering darkness. 

The captain looked, for a moment, undecided 
whether to follow her, or not. But finally, he 
pursued his way to Maple Hill, and accompanied 
Adelaide to Woodlawn. 

A day or two afler, Mrs. Cooper and her 
daughter drove to the nearest town, leaving 
: Jeannie at home to get dinner. 
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She sat in the old kitchen, picking raisins for t 
the pudding, when footsteps startled her. \ 

“Good-morning, Miss Jeannie,” said the j, 
pleasant voice of Captain Fossebrooke. 

She sprang up, scattering her raisins about. 

“Oh, Captain Fossebrooke!” she cried, and 
her heart began to beat strangely. But she 
made an effort, and said, more calmly, “Walk 
into the sitting-room, please. Adelaide isn’t at 
home, this morning.” 

“I didn’t come to see Miss Adelaide,” said 
the captain, taking Jeannie’s hand, and looking 
straight into her eyes. “ I came to see you, and 
to inquire after Beauty. Pray sit down, Miss 
Jeannie, and let me help you with your raisins. 
And don’t you think you could invite me to stay 
for dinner,” he added, archly. “ I’m particularly 
fond of plum pudding.” 

Jeannie resumed her seat, smiling. The captain 
took a scat in front of her, and went to work at 
the raisins, chatting pleasantly the while. 

Presently Jeannie, who was getting embar¬ 
rassed, called Beauty, and the bird fluttered in, 
and perched on- ihe top of her head. Somehow, 
now, Jeannie began to feel less uneasy. 

“ What a picture you make,” said the captain. 
“You are very fond of Beauty?” 

“Oh, yes,” answered Jeannie. ' 

He caught her hands, and held them fost. 

“Jeannie,” he said, bending his handsome 
face down towards her, “ since you care so much 
for my dove, can’t you care a little for me?” 

She struggled instinctively to free her hands, 
but he would not let them go. 

“You must hear me, Jeannie,” he went on. 
41 You and I haven’t known each other very 
long; but long enough for me to love you. I’ve 
travelled in many lands, and seen many fair 
women; but never one before that I cared to 


make my wife. Jeannie, can you give me 
hope—just a little, at least?” 

She lifted her lovely, startled eyes* 

“I love you with my whole heart,” he con¬ 
tinued. “ I have loved you, ever since that 
summer day, when you brought Beauty home. 
Don’t be cruel. You pity all inanimate things. 
Can’t you pity me?” 

She gave another quick glance at him, and 
then sat silent, but with heaving bosom, and 
downcast eyes. 

The captain drew her towards him. 

“ No answer ! Not even pity,” lie said. 

She gave him a shy, sweet, radiant glance; and 
he knew it meant success. 

“ I never dreamed of such a thing, until you 
mentioned it,” she whispered, after awhile. “I 
was sure it was Adelaide, and not poor me. 
But—but I—I—I believe now*, I have cared for 
you, all the while.” 

He caught her to his heart. “ God bless you,” 
he said, “ for those words.” 

When Mrs. Cooper and Adelaide returned, 
they found the captain still at Maple Hall. He 
called Mrs. Cooper aside, and told his story, 
while Jeannie fled up stairs to her little attic 
chamber. Her aunt angrily declared she would 
! give her consent to no such foolery. “Jeannie 
I is a mere child,” she said. As for Adelaide, she 
! went into hysterics. 

But for all that, Jeannie and the captain were 
married, that foil, and kept their Christmas at 
Fossebrooke; and even Adelaide and Mrs. 
Cooper condescended to be guests there. In fact, 
the aunt does nothing, Bince, but talk of the 
; “ great match” her niece has made. 

“ She’s Mrs. Fossebrooke, of Fossebrooke 
Hall, you know,” she says, “the oldest family 
in the county.” 
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Whtoe it belongs I know not, 

Persian, or Moor, or Greek, 

A tong that they used to sing me, 

All through the “ holiday” week: 

44 Who dies in the Christinas sunshine 
Roams wide with all winds that blow; 
Who dies in the Christmas tempest 
Sleeps under the Christmas snow. * 

Oh I tell mo which is the sweeter— 

For the Christmas is come again, 

And the future is one with tho present, 
So short are the days of men— 


To wander forever and ever, 

Swift from tho old to the new, 

’Gross worlds, and oceans, and ogee— 
If tho childish story is true? 

Or to sleep with no terror of waking, 
Dearer than mortals know, 

Closed eyes, and a heart unshaken, 
Down deep under tho snow? 

Let me die! in the Christinas tempest, 
Or die in the Christmas sun I 
They are dead that sang me the story, 
And the glory of life is done. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

It is not to be wondered at, that such sacrifi¬ 
ces as these had their effect. The effect they 
produced upon Roger Dysart was a constantly 
disturbing one. No day passed without his pon¬ 
dering remorsefully and bitterly over the past 
months. After all, was it not Elizabeth who was 
true, and unselfish, and generous? He had said 
that ho liked women who were faithful and inno¬ 
cent, and she was the woman who was both, and 
who had roused herself from her natural indo¬ 
lence to care for him and bear with him. He 
had many a folly to reproach himself with, as he 
lay and wearied of the lengthening days, but he 
told himself that the worst folly of all was his 
past underrating of the good that was his own. 
He scarcely knew how it had come about, that 
he had learned to consider Elizabeth Dysart his 
own property; it had been a process so gradual 
—extending through childhood and boyhood, 
over many a year. There had been no actual 
love-making between them; they had never been 
an effusive, or sentimental couple; Elizabeth at 
twenty had borne with his Dysart humors as she 
had done at ten ; she had demanded nothing but 
a continuance of his high-handed patronage and 
protection, and had been quite content with these 
favors. And yet, somehow, there had been a 
kind of general undemanding between them. 
If ho should marry, he had begun by saying, he 
would marry Elizabeth. And as he grew older, 
it had become an indistinct sort of fact, that in 
some more propitious future, Elizabeth was to bo 
his wife. Naturally, too, there had been times 
when he had warmed a little, under the influence 
of the wonderful beauty, to whose power she 
herself had been so indifferent; and once he had 
quite startled her, one day when he lay upon the 
grass at her feet, by exclaiming, without any 
prelude whatever, 

“ By my soul, Lizzie, you are the handsomest 
woman in the county, and I am glad of it!” 

He know she had been fond of him in her way, 
and the nature of his own feeling was such, that 
her equable, uncxacting affection had suited him 
well enough. But of late the whole world had 
seemed to change. He had been scorched by a 
(440) 


fire, whose existence he had never before known. 
He had been aroused to passion, and longing, 
and regret. He hod suffered keenly—and to no 
end—he told himself. He had suddenly awak¬ 
ened to find that he had lost every thing, and 
gained nothing. And after all it was Elizabeth 
who wo9 true, notwithstanding that he had been 
false. 

“ If she had not been what she is,” he said, 
moodily, “she would have seen and resented; 
but she is not like other women.” 

So, one night, when they were alone together, 
Elizabeth sitting on a low seat in the fircligbt t 
dubious, picturesque, and beautiful, in the faith¬ 
ful purple, with a book open on her knees, he 
made up his mind to go back to the old, undis¬ 
turbed serenity, and Bpoke accordingly. 

“ Lizzie,” he began, with a secret feeling of 
gloom, “ I wish you would oblige me with your 
attention.” 

Elizabeth turned towards him rather quickly. 
Oddly enough, she also seemed somewhat reflec¬ 
tive. She had been regarding the fire in silence, 
for at least ten minutes, but she aroused herself 
promptly. 

44 What is the matter?” she asked. 

“Nothing,” was his answer, 44 only I want to 
talk to you.” 

“ But why—,” she exclaimed. 

He interrupted her. 

44 1 am going to talk sentiment,” he said, with 
incongruous bitterness. 44 It is a long time since 
I talked sentiment, Lizzie.” And his bitterness 
wore, as ho uttered these last words, almost an 
air of reproach. He tried to take her hand. 

It was something of a check to him to see her 
turn quietly to the fire again. 

“Talk sentiment, if you like,” she said, “but 
never mind my hand. You will get along better 
without it.” 

He was so far checked that for a moment he 
regarded her fixedly. But when its momentary 
influence had passed, the very check served to 
give him fresh impetus. 

14 Lizzie,” he broke out, “ something is wrotig. 
What is it?” 

But she only smiled benignly at the fire. 
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“Is this sentiment,” she murmured, “if it 
is—” 

“ Ah 1” he cried, in a fret. “I am not going 
to be put off.' I mean what I say. Do you think 
I havo not seen—?” 

She interposed, quite in her old manner, with 
her deliciously idle, inconsequent air. 

“ Why get excited?” she said. “ I don’t, and 
it will only tire you. I never could understand 
why you always would get excited, Roger.” 

“Tell me what you mean!” he exclaimed, “I 
want to know.” 

She pushed the book off her knee, and rose 
slowly to her beautiful height, and stood looking 
down at his fevered, bewildered face, in smiling 
calm. 

“Do you think I have not seen too?” she 
, asked. 

It was like an electric shock to him. All at 
once—in a single instant—lie saw that a climax 
had arrived, towards which he had never even 
glanced in his dreams of possibilities. It was 
Elizabeth who Blood before him—Elizabeth wholly 
candid and careless, and startlingly point-blank 
as was her custom—but Elizabeth in an unex¬ 
pected mood, and assuming an entirely unexpect¬ 
ed position. He saw it at his first glance. 

“ As to anything being wrong,” she went on, 
“ that’s all nonsense. Was there ever anything 
wrong between us ? - And as to my meaning any¬ 
thing, what could I mean, but that it is not me 
you should talk sentiment to, but Terese.” 

He utt^ped a sharp exclamation, but it did not 
appear to disturb her equanimity, in the least. 

“We havo never had rows,” she proceeded. 
“ It was not our way to have rows, any more 
than it was our way to be sentimental; and we 
were never that, you know. For my part, I 
don’t see how we ever rambled on, into that 
feeble-minded kind of belief, that we were going 
to marry each other.” 

She stopped a moment, looking more coolly 
amicable than ever. 

“ I don’t tiro you too much, do I?” she asked, 
with friendly consideration. “We can talk it over 
dome other time, if L do. It isn’t of any par¬ 
ticular consequence, you know.” 

“So it seems,” he answered, savagely, “but I 
should like to hear the worst.” 

“Ah! it isn’t very bad,” she returned. “There 
is no ‘worst’ about it. I shouldn’t mention it, 
if I didn’t think we might as well set matters to 
rights. I could not help seeing, you know. Do 
you remember the day you asked me if Terese 
cared for Basil Howth ? Well, I began to see from 
that day. You were in love with her, and you 
were never in love with me, and it has occurred to 


me, once or twice, that—that you might be held 
back by some remembrance of—well, of me.” 

“ You did not care yourself?” he said. “You 
are indifferent enough, on my soul, Lizzie!” 

There was one second’s silence, and then she 
made her reply. 

“ It would be a new thing for me to be senti¬ 
mental,” she said. “Emotions don’t suit me.” 

“ Why did you come and nurse me ?” he cried, 
with actual resentment. 

“Because I was fond of you,” she returned, 
“ because I was always fond of you, and always 
shall be. You don’t suppose”—quickly—“that 
I mean that I am less fond of you now, or that I 
want you to be less fond of me.” 

“ I don’t know,” he muttered, impatiently. 

“ Yes, you do,” with something almost ap¬ 
proaching firmness. “ Ypu know that what I 
mean is this—that it is not Elizabeth Dysart you 
should marry, if you ever do marry ; that there 
is nothing between us, that is not too Blight a 
thread to bind us together; that we are only 
reasonably fond of ^acb other; and that ail the 
rest is over os it should be—though it was nothing 
from the first.” 

“ And you never cared—” 

“Did you ask me to care very much?” she 
interrupted him. “ And even if I had the kind 
of grand passion for you, which is not at all in 
my line, do you suppose I would tell you of it 
now ? No, I am only Elizabeth ”—lifting her 
head with a grand air, which was so remarkable 
and novel a development of her resources, that 
it fairly amazed him—“ only Elizabeth, and of 
no consequence whatever, but I am too proud a 
Dysart for that.” 

There is no knowing what further revelations 
might have been made. Certainly, each was in 
a curious mood enough; and Elizabeth, with head 
uplifted, and eyes aglow with something which 
might even have been pain, was a revelation in 
herself. But at this very crisis their solitude 
was broken in upon. There was a ringing at the 
hall door bell, and a sudden development of some 
excitement outside; and in less than three minu¬ 
tes, Lady Dysart came into the room, pale and 
shaken with some strange agitation, and holding 
a slip of paper in her hand. 

Both turned towards her, and Roger started 
from his cushions into a sitting posture. 

“ What is it?” he cried. “ What has happen¬ 
ed? What have you there ?” 

“It is a telegram,” answered her ladyship. 
“ It is from Sir Roderick’s lawyer in London. 
Sir Roderick—” 

Roger flung himself backward with a bitter 
ejaculation. 
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“ Nothing but Sir Roderick,” he exclaimed. 

My lady handed him the paper, answering 
him, in a voice os rigid os her pale face. 

“ He is dead,” she said. “ He was shot at a 
gaming table at Homburg.” 

CHAPTER XVII. 

As he had lived, so Sir Roderick Dysart had 
died. An extraordinary, and rather suspicious 
run of good luck, accompanying his play with a 
hot headed young Parisian, had given rise to an 
exchange of complimentary phrases, which had 
terminated in an exchange of bullets over the 
card table. The Parisian had escaped with a 
flesh wound, but that ornament to society, the 
Baronet himself, had not been so lucky. 

“ But bad as it was,” said society, in general, 
“ no one has blamed the Parisian greatly. He 
was a scoundrel, and a blackleg, that Dysart; 
and the world is well rid of him and his rascali¬ 
ties.” 

Going into my lady’s room, the night the news 
arrived, Terese found her \itting in the dark, 
before her dying fire, holding in her hand the 
telegram, and bearing upon her face the traces 
of a deep and bitter misery; and she met the 
girl’s glance with the shadow of a smile, half 
scorn, half hopelessness. 

“ You do not understand, do you?” she said. 
11 You aro wondering why I should look so deso¬ 
late. Well, I will tell you. It is not my hus¬ 
band I am mourning, as I sit here—it is some¬ 
thing else. It is something far more bitter. It 
is this. Once there was a time when I loved 
him, with all a girl’s passionate, weak folly—and 
to-night, knowing that he is dead, I can only be 
glad—glad I” 

This was lior only direct reference to the sub¬ 
ject When Terese seated herself near her, she 
began to talk of Roger and his future. “Sir 
Roger,” she said, with a faint smile. 

“ He will have a chance to retrieve the honor 
of his name,” she said. “ There is a little money, 
which could not be altogether wasted, and now it 
will come to him. The principal could not be 
broken in upon. The time may oome, perhaps, 
when to bo a Dysart may not sound so very bad, 
after all.” 

Naturally there could be no waste of sentiment, 
downstairs. There had not been much talk. 
Elizabeth lmd subsided into speculative silence, 
and Roger had lain, for the remainder of the 
evening, with fevered brain and beating heart. 
When they had been left once more to themselves, 
Elizabeth’s dramatic mood had died down with 
her usual case of manner. Unconsciously she 
had echoed Lady Dysart’s own thought. 


“The worst part of it is,” she said, “that 
there is no use in pretending to be sorry. We 
couldn’t be, if we tried.” Which was quite true. 

When they parted for the night, Roger had 
been guilty of an exhibition of weakness, which 
even I, his chronicler, foil clearly to comprehend, 
and can only account for on the soore of the 
natural perversity of mankind. He had made 
one more feeble effort to involve himself in fresh 
difficulties and entanglements. 

“ You had better forget and forgive, and—be 
Lady Dysart, Lizzie,” he had said. 

But Elizabeth had remained cheerfully un¬ 
moved. 

“I don’t want to forget,” she said. “And 
there is nothing-to forgive; but I shall never be 
Lady Dysart. Thanks, all the same I Wo should 
not enjoy each other’s society half so well, if we 
were married. It would be suro to result in 
rows.” 

So Roger Dysart arose from his sick bed, a few 
weeks later, and went out into the world, a free 
man, in more senses than one; and yet bound by 
& new ambition and a secret chain. 

“ My lifo begins late,” he said to Terese, “but 
it begins at last.” 

Outwardly they were as far apart from each 
other as ever, but inwardly each felt that a change 
had taken place. 

“ The lover has not come back,” Roger said to 
himself. “ I wonder why?” 

And Terese, noting every day some subtle dif¬ 
ference in Elizabeth’8 careless display of affec¬ 
tion, wondered also. 

“ They are as good friends as ever,” she said. 
“And yet—.” 

Still each went their separate way in silence. 
Gradually the county awakened to a recognition 
of the fact, that Sir Roger Dysart was a different 
man from his father. They had been in the habit 
of regardlhg him as a fine, stalwart numskull, 
with possible bad blood in him, which ought to 
be expected to show itself at any time; and even 
in a better case simply a numskull, who rode 
fearlessly, and was a good shot, and by no means 
a bad judge of horseflesh. But to the general 
amazement, the numskull developed singular 
: tastes of an entirely different class. He plunged 

( into the hardest possible work, and did it aston¬ 
ishingly well; he attacked evils at their root; he 
wove every slight thread of circumstance or 
1 chance into a web qf his own; he lost sight of 
no resource; he rented his lands on novel terms, 
[ and accepted labor as an equivalent. He had a 
whole life of another man’s ill-doing to retrieve, 
| and he did not flinch before it, and left no stone 
i unturned. 
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He labored so hard and so incessantly, and 
struggled with such desperate courage against 
entanglement and obstacle, that he became less 
stalwart. There were times when his worn look 
and his loss of color secretly touched Terese with 
a sharp pain. 

44 Don’t—don’t work too hard,” she once as¬ 
tonished him by saying. 

He made her no reply, but he carried the 
words in his heart, for many a day, nevertheless. 
She had hesitated, too, and spoken with a novel 
gentleness, and this he remembered also. . 

Thus for a month or so again, and then one 
delicious day in the spring, Basil Howth sud¬ 
denly made his appearance. He came to the 
Court, one evening, and demanded Miss Do far go, 
and Miss Dofarge went to him. She found him 
rather pale also, and evidently by no means at 
his best, either mentally or physically. He 
looked as if his unaccountable absence had not 
passed very happily; and yet, after her first 
glance, Terese understood that he had passed all 
stages of indecision, and reached a crisis, to be 
equal to which he had braced himself firmly. 

44 Don’t bogin by fooling angry,” were his first 
words, as she favored him with her hand. 44 1 
have not come to annoy you with the old st<fty. 

I have not been silent [so long that I might end 
with that. I went away to try if I could not 
make a man of myself.” 

They had a long interview, in which he con- , 
ducted himself wonderfully to his credit, and \ 
sucoeedod in rousing, within Terese’s previously j 
well steeled bosom, a sentiment of respect, which 
was quite a new and unexpected emotion. Ho 
had made a man of himself, and accordingly she 
began to feel guilty, and ill at case. He did not<; 
blame her, a» he might well have done, and he 
took a stoical stand, which was quite chivalrous: 

44 1 ought to have known better, I suppose,” ; 
he said, in the end. 44 You always told me you 
had nothing to give, and I have no right to com¬ 
plain, because you have proved that you only 
spoke the truth.” 

He was a little startled, as was quite natural, 
when he saw that Terese had softened sufficiently, 
to be guilty of the weakness of suddenly begin¬ 
ning to shed tears, os if she had been a young 
lady of spirit and will much less indomitable. 
He had never before seen her approach, in the 
most distant manner, any such youthful display 
of emotion. 

44 1 treated you infamously,” she cried. 44 And 
it is not you who should suffer. You had some 
exouso for making a mistake, but I had none— 
nothing but my despicable vanity 1” 

44 X have never seen anything despioable in you 


yet,” he said, with quiet feeling. 44 1 couldn’t, 
you know. I—I am so fond of you yet, that I 
should like to prove that a man may be a woman’s 
friend, even after ho has been her lover.” 

44 Oh!” said Terese, with a humility quite 
pathetic in its novelty, 44 do let us try.” And 
she held out her hand, with no inconsiderable 
emotion. 

44 Elizabeth—” began the young man, a few 
moments later. 

Terese started slightly. In fact, she did not 
know as much as might have been expected of 
those interviews over the parsonage parlor-fire, 
when Mr. Basil Howth had been gloomy, and 
sardonic, and Byronic; and Elizabeth had gazed 
at the glowing coals, and sighed. 

44 Elizabeth ?” she echoed. 

44 1 mean Miss Elizabeth Dysart,” answered 
Basil, somewhat confusedly. 44 Tho fact is, we— 
we became very good friends, when I was here 
before. She is very kind-hearted, you know, and 
she used to—to listen, when I was in lower spirits 
than usual.” 

Most incomprehensibly Terese suddenly found 
her own spirits improve their tone. She could 
not help privately calling up a tableau, in which 
Elizabeth, golden-haired, picturesque, and gra¬ 
cious was the centre figure. It was not a trifle 
for her disconsolate lover to have been 44 listened 
to ” by Elizabeth. 

This had been an eventful day for her. That 
very morning she had heard, from Lady Dysart 'b 
lips, a piece of news, which had had a startling 
effect upon her. 

44 Did you know,” oskod her ladyship, in a 
most matter of fact tone, 41 that that foolish en¬ 
gagement between Roger and Elizabeth had been 
broken so long ?” 

44 1 did not know,” replied Terese, “that it 
had been broken at all.” 

“Nor I, until yesterday,” said my lady, 
musingly. 44 But of course it is by far the best. 
It was an absurd affair from first to last. For 
my part, I never could understand how it origi¬ 
nated.. And now—” 

44 Do you know,” asked Terese, 44 how it came 
to an end?” 

Her ladyship laughed. 

44 According to Elizabeth, it was a mutual agree¬ 
ment. They found it fatiguing, she says, and 
besides Roger was developing a kind of energy 
she was not equal to. 4 He is actually beginning 
to make plans and have theories,’ she said. 4 And 
you know I could never marry a man in that 
frame of mind. He would expect me to be inter¬ 
ested, and how could I be interested—especially 
in warm weather.’ ” 
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When Basil Howth left the Court, the sun was 
setting; and Tercse, having watched him out of 
sight, went to her room, and made preparations 
for a walk. She was in too excited a mood to feel 
that she could remain in the house and sit still. 

44 The fresh air will cool me down, and make 
me feel quieter,’* she said. 

Since the spring had set in, she had taken 
many a walk across the heather, and this even¬ 
ing she turned her steps towards the moorland, 
principally because the had fallen into the habit 
of doing so. She walked rapidly, and when 
she stopped, she was stopped by a remembrance. 
She found herself standing upon the very spot, 
upon which she had stood, the morning she had 
found Roger fysart lying wounded in the rain. 

44 It is the very place,” she said. 44 1 remem¬ 
ber that desolate looking tree.” 

She sat down among the rough, purple and 
yellow heather, half to rest, half because she 
wanted to gain time to recover herself altogether, 
before going back to the Court. There was quiet 
enough here, with the silence of the wide-spread 
heath around, and the high arch of the clear, 
tender-tinted sky above. So she sat there, for 
some time. 

But just as she was rousing herself to the effort 
of making up her mind to rise, she was disturbed. 

' Her wandering eyes caught sight of an approach¬ 
ing figure, a stalwart figure, bearing a gun over 
its shoulder, and nearing her plainly with no 
other intention than that of joining her. A little 
glow of embarrassment and discomfort ran over 
her. It was Roger Dysart, and it was not exactly 
here that she cared to encounter him. 

But there was no help for it. He came on 
steadily, trampling down heath and long grasses, 
in his remorselessly direct course, and when at 
last he found himfcelf in front of her, he ground¬ 
ed his gun, and stood leaning on it. 

44 1 thought it was you,” he said. 44 1 knew 
your figure as soon as I caught sight of it, half 
a mile away.” 

Terese sat, and looked up at him. 

44 You have good eyes,” she remarked. 44 1 
was just thinking of going home again.” 

His reply rather alarmed her. 

“Don’t go yet,” he said. 44 1 followed you 
here, because I had something to say.” 

She had gathered a handful of heath bells and 
ferns, and she began to put them together, with 
a coolness and steadiness of touch, which cer¬ 
tainly belied her inward condition. 

14 After all, it is not very late,” she said to 
herself. 44 And we are beginning to have such 
long twilights.” 

She waited through what seemed to be to her 


a terribly long pause, during which Dysart, 
leaning upon his gun, still looked down at her. 
Finally his voice broke in upon the stillness, as 
if with an effort. 

41 1 followed you,” he said, “because I can 
have neither rest, nor peace, until I have asked 
you if—at some fbture time, it does not matter 
how far distant—you will bo my wife ?” 

It was a master stroke. Nothing that he could 
have said,, or done, with whatever prelude, or 
passion, would have thrown aside the barriers 
existing between them, and reached her at once, 
and as utterly, as did this unexpected resolution. 

She said not a word. She thought that he 
must hear the beating of her heart. She drop¬ 
ped the heath and ferns, into her lap, and sat 
silent, with trembling hands. 

44 1 found out only a short time ago,” he pro¬ 
ceeded, 44 that there is no longer any obstacle 
between us, beyond such ns may exist in your 
own feelings. I only wanted to know that I did 
not know that the world held such love as I feel 
for you to-day. If I had never seen you, I 
think I should never have known of its exist¬ 
ence. You have awakened me as if it were from 
a <y*enm. You have aroused me to effort and 
ambition. You know what lies before me—what 
work and effort to retrieve the miserable past of 
my race. I have nothing to offer, but the feel¬ 
ing I have for you, and the name I have sworn 
to make honorable. But you can give me a 
power nothing else could give me. You can 
help me to finish what you yourself began— 
what began through my love for you. Will you 
do it? Will you say that you will marry me?” 

For a few moments she remained silent, not 
because she would not, but because she could nett 
speak. Then she ceased to trifle with her flowers, 
and pushed them aside with an odd, abrupt ges¬ 
ture. 

44 Do you know,” she said, in a tremulous, 
half whisper, 44 do you know why I came—that 
morning—when I found you here ?” 

He started forward quickly. 

“Tell me?” he said. 

44 It was because—because I could not rest/* 
she answered slowly, 44 because something told me 
you were in danger. I came—to find yon. I 
came because—though I would not tell myself so 
—I loved you a little—even then.” 


CHAPTER. XVIII. 

That, after his interview with Terese, Basil 
Howth’s thoughts should wander towards the 
parsonage, was ce^ainly no more than natural. 
Feeling a little sore at heart, it was to be expected 
that Ms youth should long for some balm of 
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consolation. Such wounds os his, ho hod of 
course told himself, were not to be healed; the 
flesh, he had said, with much poetic despondency, 
would always throb beneath the scar. And yet, 
notwithstanding this melancholy fact, there was 
something just a little soothing in the thought of 
Elizabeth—Elizabeth, who was always exquisite, 
and urbane, and who, to judge from her gentle 
sighs, was plainly full of the most charmingly 
sympathetic feeling. 

“ Not that she ever says very much about it,” 
he remarked, as he strolled across the park; 
“but then, if she never said a word, a man 
could sit and look at her, and not feel a dearth 
of conversation much.” 

He did not go around through the gates, but 
turned towards the bridge. It was a shorter 
• way, and he was not in the mood to be particu¬ 
larly anxious concerning personal safety. Even 
if he broke his neck, .t would not matter very 
much. There was no one who would care— 
unless some one, who had proved otherwise 
somewhat stony of heart, should be touched by 
the calamity. 

He was really deriving some little secret 
consolation from this speculation, when he 
reached the top of the rising ground, down 
which Sir Roderick’s amiable young friend had 
pushed his frightened horse, the day Elizabeth 
had crossed the bridge, for the last time, as she 
had declared. She had kept her word. Conse¬ 
quently, he was rather surprised, on looking 
down from the summit of the incline, to catch 
sight of the well-kuown, celestial figure, in the 
well-known gown of royal purple, leaning, in 
an attitude of some dejection, against the crazy, 
rustic balustrading of the bridge. 

“By George!” he exclaimed. “She looks as 
if she was not quite up to the mark either; and 
it is not like her to be low-spirited.” 

She was so much absorbed in her contempla¬ 
tion of the water, running below, that she did 
not hear his approach, and only looked up, when 
he stood close at her side. Then, aroused by his 
immediate presence, she started slightly, and 
turned around; and he saw in her face an 
appearance so altogther remarkable and amazing, 
that he was quite dumbfounded, and taken 
aback, the said appearance being nothing less 
extraordinary than a suggestion of tears, which 
might either have fallen, or be about to fail. 

But notwithstanding this,-her greeting was by 
no means a pathetic one. 

“ You see I crossed again, after all,” she said. 
“How are you?” And she shook hands with 
him, with much friendliness. 

Possibly his private convictions betrayed them¬ 


selves in his face, and that from this fact arose 
her extreme composure of manner and quickness 
of speech. At all events, her air was very easy 
indeed, as she leaned on the balustrading again. 

“You have been away, a long time, haven't 
you?” she asked. “ I mean, under the circum¬ 
stances.” 

“ Yes,” he replied, following her example, by 
I leaning on the rail also, and looking down into 
| the water. 

! “ Been to the Court?” she enquired next. 

! “ Just came from there,” lugubriously. 

“ Ah 1” rather abstractedly. “ I thought so.” 

A pause, and then Basil himself began. 

“ You can guess why I went?” he said. 

“ Yes. 1 think I can.” 

She still spoke abstractedly, but a minute later 
she began to laugh, and said, 

44 It is a little odd that we should meet here.” 
* “Why?” he asked. 

Her checks were warm with a peculiar, 
excited color, and her eyes had a queer look, 
hard to define. 

“ Ah,” she said, “ because it is like a kind of 
duet of farewells. You are saying good-bye to 
Tcrcse, and I am saying good-bye to—to the 
bridge.” 

“The bridge,” he echoed. 

Then, even while she laughed again, she drew 
her hand across her eyes. 

“It is to be pulled down, to-morrow,” she 
said. “And—and I am sorry. It is unsafe, 
and it is one of Roger’s fearfully energetic 
repairing whims. lie is reconstructing every¬ 
thing, from himself downwards. And the bridge 
goes with the rest. I’ve been crying a little over 
it. I dare say, I look as if I had, don’t I?” 

But the next moment she wore her old ser¬ 
aphic smile of tranquil satisfaction. 

“ A place where one has risked one’s neck so 
often, naturally endears itself to one, in course 
of time,” she added. 

It could not be otherwise than that, at this 
moment, a happy thought should occur to htr 
companion, despite his dejection. 

“ It was here that I saw you, for the first 
time,” he said. “ So I should be sorry too.” 

44 Yes, it was here,” returned Elizabeth. And 
then she added, reflectively, “ What a tipsy little 
brute that was!” 

It was not easy to pay her compliments, and yet 
he found her as satisfactory as ever. She could 
say, or do nothing, however careless, which a 
man could soon forget; she could fall into no 
posture, make no idle gesture, which might net 
fairly have been immortalized on canvas. And 
yet, she was so unconscious of her power, and so 
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indifferent, even when s6mething of its existence 
forced itself upon her. 

And her mood, too, suited his own, wonderfully 
well this evening. She made no more Elizabeth- 
like speeches, after this last. Somehow, she was 
not quite herself. When, at length, his emotions 
got the better of him, and he begun to tell her his 
story, she listened in a new way. She did not sigh, 
but she listened, with a kind of gravity he had 
never seen in her face before, and when he had 
finished, there was a mist in her blue eyes again. 

“ You did the best thing you could have done,” 
she said. “ It must be a bad thing for two people 
to marry, when one, or the other, does not—does 
not care as they should. It must turn out a bad 
thing for both of them. One could not live with a 
man—or woman—who did not love one, without 
being horribly wretched. Terese will always like 
you better for what you have done. She will like 
you even—even after she has married Roger.” 

“ Roger!” he cried, with a start. “ Docs she 
—will she marry Sir Roger?” And a little 
tremor fell upon him. 

Elizabeth turned, upon his pale face, eyes full 
of pity. 

“Didn’t you know?” she said, in a softened 
voice. “ I thought you did. I—I have known 
it from the first. Yes, she will marry Roger.” 

He stared at her, in amazement. 

“ But I thought—I heard—some one said it 
was you—” 

“No,” she answered. “It was not mo. He 
never cared for me at all, in that way. We were 
only Mends.” 

But he saw that there was something behind, 
which he could not understand, and it did not 
add to his peace of mind. For a while he was 
miserable enough. It was hard to lose; but it 
was worse to feel, that some one else had won; 
and he had been so blind. 


He could not speak for a long time. Both 
were silent, and it is possible that the bridge 
bore a reasonably heavy weight of feeling. But 
at last, he was aroused from his reverie. 

For she moved. Mr. Basil Ilowth moved also. 
He stood up, and looked at her, even then taking 
in her wonderful beauty, in a bewildered way. 

“ I suppose I ought to go away ?” he said. 
“Do you think. I ought? We have been good 
friends, and—it is rather hard on a man to lose 
all at once.” 

They looked at each other, and Elizabeth 
hesitated. She had not thought of his going 
before, and she became gradually conscious of 
a faint regret. The bridge would be pulled 
down, to-morrow, and all would be over, and 
different. She held out her hand, with a little, 
desolate, half smile. 

n Yes,” she said. “ We have been good 
friends. And we are rather a lonely couple. 
Don’t go.” 

Having remarked that he did not go just at 
that time, or in fact for several weeks, there is 
really small need to say much more to an intelli¬ 
gent public. But this I will add, that, after 
Terese Defhrge had been Lady Dysart for a year, 
on the occasion of a dinner-party, given in the 
much-improved rooms at the Court, the goddess 
was present, wondrous in her ladyship’s gifts of 
black velvet and pearls, and attended by Mr. 
Basil Howth. 

“There is in Elizabeth,” said the younger 
Lady Dysart to her husband, “ a kind of moon¬ 
like splendor—white, slow-moving, and stately. 
She is wonderful to look at. And did I tell you, 
Roger, that she is going to marry Basil Howth, 
and that Major Pomsonby approves, because she 
is 4 a young person of family,’ which I, you 
know, was not?” with a smile. 

[the end.] 


A WOMAN’S FAITH. 

BY ELLA WHEELED. 


Across the miles that stretch between, 
Through days of gloom or glad sunlight, 

I see a face I have not seen, 

That yet doth make my world more bright. 

Ho may bo near, he may be Car, 

How near, how far, I cannot see; 

But fhithfbl os tho morning star, 

He yet shall rise and come to me. 

What though late leads us sop'rate ways? 

The world is round, and time is fleet. 

A journey of a few brief days— 

And lace to face we two shall meet 


Shall meet beneath God's arching sklce. 

While suns shall blaze, or stars shall gleam. 
And looking In each other's eyes. 

Shall know the past was but a dream. 

And round, and perfect, and complete^ 

Life liko a star shall climb tho height, 

As we two press with willing foot, 

Together toward tho Infinite. 

And still behind the space between. 

As back of dawns the sunbeams play, 

There shines tho faco I have not seen. 

Whose smile shall wake my world to-day. ' 
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It was June of the Centennial year. The 
morning sun shone brightly, into the bare, prim 
parlors of Josi&h Knox’s house, on Spring 
Garden street. Josiah Knox was known to all 
the neighbors as “ the rich old Quaker;” bu4 he 
was not recognized as one of the Society, by 
Friends of either the Orthodox or Hioksite 
branches. Hannah, his wife, they knew os one 
of the Lupton family, from whom had come 
many noted preachers; and Ruth, their daugh¬ 
ter, was a devout little Friend. But Josiah was 
unknown to them, until he came to the city, 
nineteen years ago, and built up a fortune in 
manufacturing iron stewpans and stoves. His 
life was irreproachable. But the Society always 
treated him with coolness. 

On this June morning, his wife was reading to 
him the family diary; for his exactness extended 
to the least details of the kitchen economy. 
They sat at a table, before the open book, while 
Ruth, in a corner, had slyly drawn out her 
diary, a tiny blue book, and was peeping into it, 
her eyes shining, and her cheeks aflame. 

“ On Second day,” read Hannah, 44 1 paid the 
butcher’s bill.” 

“Thee must, henceforth, only buy chucks, 
Hannah. Here is an inorease of two dollars per 
week, in meat alone, since last month. This is 
ruin.” 

44 On Second day,” read Ruth to herself, 
44 Henry passed the gate. He did not look up. 
He bowed to a lady, with pink buds in her hat. 
Ah, if I could wear pink buds 1” 

44 On Third day,” continued Mrs. Knox, “Ann 
broke a valuable dish.” 

44 Tut, tut! That girl is thoroughly godless.” 

44 And poor Ponto died,” her voice shaken. 
44 He has been with us for eight years.” 

44 It was hardly necessary te put that down. 
A dog is not held as property.” 

44 On Third day,” read Ruth, 44 1 found a rose 
beside my pillow. I knew that Henry sent it. 
Ann laughed roguishly when I came down stairs, 
with it in my breast. The poor Irish girl guesses 
at our story, and pities us.” 

44 On Fourth day, certain women of the world’s 
people came to solicit me to take stock in the 
Exhibition.” 

44 Thee did not do it?” cried Josiah, angrily. 
44 Centennial, indeed! It would be better for 


Philadelphia, to-day, if she had kept the Penns 
as her rulers. There was peace in their days. 
Only respectable men could afford to be drunk; 
young women were satisfied with two gowns a 
year.” (Ruth shuddered.) “There were no 
theatres, no gas-bills, no plumbers, no modern 
in-conveniences of any sort.” 

“Oh, father,” cried Ruth, 44 thee is so preju¬ 
diced against the Exhibition! It is the fit 
flowering of a century of prosperity.” 

44 Was not Henry Granger the author of that 
fine sentiment?” said Josiah, drily. Ruth 
blushed furiously. 44 1 thought as much. Thee 
knows my decision concerning that insolent 
pauper. Thy mother can tell thee if I am easily 
swayed from my purpose.” 

Tho pale lady bent over her book, and made 
no reply ; but when she looked at her daughter, 
presently, there was only a great pity, and little 
encouragement in her eyes. 

44 As for this Exhibition, it has not brought a 
dollar into my shop; and I will not have it 
mentioned in my house.” 

The door-bell had rung violently, several 
times, and Ann appeared. “Some people on 
business, sir.” 

“Show them in,” said Josiah, and donned 
his business smile. 

Half a dozen men entered. 

44 1 appear on behalf of a new Centennial 
Transportation Company,” said the foremost of 
them. 44 Sure to pay fifty per cent. How many 
shares shall I put you down for, Mr. Knox?” 

44 Not one, if it paid a hundred.” 

Another dapper youth slid to the front. 

44 Called to see you in reference to Centennial 
Popcorn Association. Concession secured for 
$5,000. Profits will be immense! Should like 
your name as a small stockholder—” 

A man in paper cap and white apron, mean¬ 
time, was beleaguering Mrs. Knox. 

44 Chicago waffles. Wagon at the door. Served 
hot, every morning. Subscribe for the season?” 

A man in broadcloth, and a blazing paste 
solitaire on his shirt front, attacked her on the 
other side, note-book in hand. 

44 1 am agent, madam, for City Lodging-house 
Bureau. How many chambers, if any, can you 
give us ? Will leave circular for you to fill and 
return. State if ladies will be received, and if 
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bath-room can be converted into temporary 
chamber for single gent.” 

“ Is it any kind of a warrant, Ruth ?” said her 
mother, faintly. “ Pop-corn? A single gent in 
the bath-room ?” 

“Come, mother, let us go,” said Ruth, laugh¬ 
ing. 

In the hall they met Ann and a Chinaman, 
who stood bowing. 

“ Centennial Washing and Fluting. Me Hop 
Sing. Muchee washee. One dollee.” 

“ Go away with you, you haythen,” cried Ann. 
44 But, ma’am, my own wages must be raised. 
Genteel young ladies is advertised for, in the big 
hotels, as waitresses—” 

44 Yes, yes. I will see thee again.” 

Mrs. Knox hurried up to her own room, while 
Ann beckoned Ruth, mysteriously, into the 
shaded, little garden, at the back. “I have 
brought you something, Miss Ruth.” 

44 A—a rose?” 

44 Bettor than that,” fumbling in her pocket. 

“A letter? Ho would not dare to write to 
me! If father should know it!” thought the 
blushing, trembling little girl. 

44 Shut your eyes, till I find it,” said Ann, and 
then, unlatching the gate, she ran into the house. 

44 Henry! Oh, what will father say? How 
could thee dare—” 

“Dare? I opened the gate, and have found 
nothing more alarming than the roses and—you,” 
said Master Granger, who looked all the victorious 
knight, or demi-god, in her eyes, but who was, 
in fact, merely a good-natured, honest lad, 
dressed in a shabby, pepper-and-salt office suit. 
He had his fantastic notion of romance, too, in 
some warm corner of his brain, and it made the 
fresh-fheed little Quaker, among her Bourbon 
rose bushes, seem to him the fairest vision upon 
which the sun shone, that June morning. 

Ann, from the kitchen, and Mrs. Knox in her 
chamber, saw them go into the arbor, and sit 
down together; and the hearts of the two women 
grew warmer and beat faster. The common-place 
day, with its cooking, and marketing, and Btock- 
ing-darning, suddenly became something rare 
and royal, with those two lovers in sight. 

As for the two young people, Henry could 
spare but an hour from the office, and the garden 
was not ten yards square. But it was all the 
same as if they had dreamed, through a whole 
lifetime, in the roses of the Vales of Cashmere. 
They did not talk of love. They were too tender 
and shy; to put it into words would have 
destroyed the delicious fragrance of this dream. 
They asked questions about the weather, which 
died unfinished on their lips, or began a vigorous 


talk about the Exhibition, and broke down into 
silence, full of wandering glances, and blushes, 
and hot, quick-beating pulses. Ruth was angry 
at herself; she was not thus rude, and awkward, 
and stupidly silent, with others. What would 
Henry think of her ? 

A breathless pause, and then Ann’s shrill voice, 
inside, “I tell you, sir, there’s nobody there. 
Only Miss Ruth—” 

44 Don’t be so frightened, Ruth. You have 
done nothing wrong,” and Granger, who was a 
mofily young fellow, hurried down the path to 
meet Josiah, smiling and lifting his hat, after the 
usage of the world’s people, on ordinary occasions. 

But Josiah’s usages were not those of world’s 
people, or even of Quakers. He thrust Henry 
aside, with a muttered 44 beggar,” and marched 
on to the arbor. 

Down the steps came Ruth, to his amazement, 
in a flutter of courage, which would have suited 
an angry pigeon. 

44 Ho is no beggar, father! He is an honorable 
gentleman I” 

The wrathful old stove-dealer could not help 
laughing. 

“ Don’t be absurd, child,” he said. 44 Go to 
thy room. As for Henry Granger—” 

The lad rose to the occasion. The chance was 
desperate—but, now or never! His face grew 
pale, but there was a frank smile on it. 

44 1 believe I am a beggar. There is one thing, 
at least, I would ask you for,” he said, bravely, 
looking at Ruth. 

Josiah shrugged his shoulders. 

44 Oh, I have heard of thy intentions. I have 
been told that Small & Hoyt’s entry clerk pro¬ 
posed to do me the honor of becoming my son-in- 
law, and of so providing himself with capital for 
life.” 

“ I never thought of your money !” in a white 
heat of rage. “ God knows I love Ruth.” 

44 Oh, no doubt! Ingenuous youth! Thee 
proposed to marry and support her? On how 
much money ?” With winning softness. 

nenry grew furiously red. The truth was, he 
never had thought of dollars and cents, in this 
rosy dream. How should he stop to count what 
it would cost to buy shoes, and bonnets, and beef, 
and caramels for an angel singing to him the 
celestial hymn* of life? 

“ My salary is nine hundred dollars,” he 
stammered. 44 Mother and I live very comfort¬ 
ably on il.” 

“ A very fair income,” said Josiah, with the 
same portentous gentleness. “ Many a lucky 
man has begun with quarter that sum, and by 
middle age paid taxes on millions. Now, Gran- 
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ger, I am so impressed by tliy virtue and 
industry, and—love for Ruth, that I am willing 
to make a bargain with thee.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Henry, breathlessly. 

% “Thee may be one of the lucky men. Who 
knows ? When thee comes to my office, and buys 
an equal partnership in the business from me, 
dollar for dollar, thee shall marry my daughter. 
Not before.” 

“Oh, father!” 

“ Thee can go to thy room, now, Ruth, as thee 
has thy answer,” eaid Josiah, with a vicious 
chuckle 

Granger, who had been stunned for a moment, 
darted after her, hotly crying out 

“ I will do it! The day will come! I will 
lay down dollar for dollar with him. You will 
wait for me, Ruth ?” 

“ I will wait for thee until death !” 

Josiah only smiled, and rubbed his fat chin. 

“Yes, the day will come,” Granger hurled 
back at him, as he went out. This boyish fury 
so possessed him, that it seemed an easy thing to 
gather a million, or two, together, and fling it at 
t the cruel tyrant’s feet. 

It was an ignoble conclusion to his fervor, 
however, to go to his desk, at Small & Hoyt’s, and 
stand there, calling off, “Two bales Wamsutta. 
T. P. Z,” or “ One case James* Particular. A. 

• M.,” as he had to do all the afternoon. 

When it was time to go home, for the night, ho 
said to one of his companions, “ What does that 
cashier, old Finney, get a year, Bob T” 

“Three thousand. Tre-mendous pay!’* 

“ How long was he in working up to that ?” 

“Don’t know. He’s gray-headed, you see.” 

“Yes, I see!” groaned Hci^ry. 

Henry Granger lived with his mother, in one 
of the tiny, neat houses, which front the Naval 
Asylum. They sat up late, that night, discussing 
the event of the day. Mrs. Granger was an 
exceptionally mild, gentle, little woman; and 
like most mild, gentle people, was exceedingly 
bitter in her prejudices. 

“I should be glad for you to marry Ruth,” 
she said. “ She is a loving, sensible girl. But 
really, Henry, I do not think a near connection 
with a man like Josiah Knox is desirable. The 
man must be mercenary beyond belief, in the 
first place, to sell his daughter; and a fool in the 
second, not to see that you, without a penny, are 
the best husband he could find for her.” 

Henry laughed. “ If only Friend Josiah 
could borrow your spectacles, mother! But 
there’s no chance of a near connection with him. 
We need not reckon over objections to H.” 

The old lady looked anxiously at the sturdy 


young fellow, marching impatiently up and down 
the little parlor. 

“ Dollar for dollar. Half of his business,” he 
muttered. “ Oh, mother, it is madness to think 
of it! All that I can do is to never see her 
again!” 

“ There is but one chance, Henry—” 

“ The fortune that was stolen from you, thirty 
years ago ? Dear Mother, that is a castle of the 
very thinnest air.” 

“Don’t say stolen, Henry. It was my poor 
brother, who took it, remember.” 

“ ne was your guardian, you being a minor, 
as I understand. He gambled away his own 
property, and ran away with yours; left you 
penniless, and without a friend. If that be not 
stealing, I know no other name to suit it,” 
replied Henry, who was in no amiable mood. 

“ I wish you would put the whole matter out of 
your mind, mother. My uncle is dead, no doubt. 
You have not seen or heard of him for thirty 
years.” 

“I can’t help hoping,” said Mrs. Granger, 
feebly. 

She did not tell him that twice, since the 
Exhibition opened, she had fancied that she had 
seen her brother, John Lenox, at a distance. 
Nothing, to her mind, was more probable than 
that he was in Philadelphia now. The Exhibi¬ 
tion brought up all kinds of people, who had 
been lost out of one’s life, and forgotten—it was 
like a resurrection of the dead. 

So the old lady often reasoned to herself. If 
she should meet John, face to face, and he 
(having become a millionaire, in the meantime, 
and an honest, godly man,) would pour into her 
lap the hundred thousand dollars, of which he 
had robbed her—all in shining gold ! 

“ Henry,” she said, suddenly, “ I will go out 
to the Exhibition, to-morrow. You can come out 
to meet me. I will wait for you, by the Crocodile 
in Egypt, at five o’clock.” 

“ Very well, mother.” Henry stooped to kiss 
her good-night, wondering that she had so soon 
forgotten his heavy griefs. 

A night’s sl^ep cooled Mrs. Granger’s hot 
wrath against Josiah Knox. It was natural, 
that, being a wordly man, he should covet 
wealth for his daughter. Henry was but a boy, 
and had doubtless gone about his wooing in a 
blundering way. She wished he had left it for 
her to manage. She had, like most women, a 
profound faith in her own business tact and 
skill. Was it too late yet for her to interfere ? | 

She sat, at the breakfast table, long after 
Henry was gone, lost in thought. At last she 
rose, with a beaming countenance. She had a 
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capital idea! She would bring the matter to a 
triumphant conclusion. She would seek an 
interview with this Quaker Knox, and meet him 
as a business woman should meet a business 
man. She would put the facts of her lost 
fortune in his hands. No doubt his shrewd 
mind would devise some plan, by which her 
brother could be found, and the property 
regained. At any rate, this confidence would 
establish pleasant, friendly relations between 
the families. 

Mrs. Granger accordingly wrote a note, 
requesting Mr. Knox to meet her, that afternoon, 
at three o’clock, on business of vital importance, 
in the Egyptian department, beside the crocodile. 
She kept the matter a secret from Henry, 
observing 'to herself, that “ children were so 
hot-headed, and likely to interfere at the critical 
moment.’* 

Henry found, at his desk, that morning, a 
dainty, little, white note. The poor boy’s 
countenance glowed as he read it. 

“I must see thee, again,” it ran, “at least 
once more. My father has given me permission 
to visit the Exhibition, to-day. Wilt thou be 
there?” 

He wrote an answer, and sent it by the 
fhithftil Ann, asking Ruth to meet him in the 
Egyptian department, at four o’clock, thinking 
that after they had been an hour together, Lis 
mother would come, and give the dear girl her 
blessing. He could imagine no greater happiness, 
on earth, than to see Ruth with his old mother— 
the two women whom tho honest fellow loved so 
faithfully. 

Josiah Knox also received his mysterious letter 
at his office. The writing was unknown to him, 
and there was no signature. His whole face 
lowered, as he read it. 

“ It is some fellow, who has known me in 
California,” he said, and threw it from him, 
angrily. 

He went about his business, after this, how- 
ever, looking like a man who has seen a ghost. 
But early in the afternoon, he seemed to change 
his mind. He started to the Centennial grounds. 
Somehow, when it came to the point, he dared 
not disregard the appointment to which he had 
been summoned. 

Some of our readers may remember the 
gigantic crocodile, which stretched its Bcaly 
length, across a raised platform, in the Egyptian 
court of the Exhibition. Mrs. Granger, whose ; 
placid life had been totally lacking in any 
element of the terrible and grotesque, was oddly 
attracted by this monster, as by every other ; 
hint, indeed, of barbarous, or savage life. 


There was a divan beside tho crocodile, covered 
with a Persian rug; and there the old lady 
would sit, by the hour, in the ill-lighted court, 

; fingering the reeds, which grew in the water, 

; that hod washed Cleopatra’s galley; while the # 
s figures of Rameses and the Fharoahs frowned 
: down on her, and swarthy men in caftan and 
scarlet fez moved silently to and fro, guarding 
the royal treasures of the Khedive: marvelous 
: services of beaten gold, jeweled trappings, and 
i spoil taken from long-dead Abyssinian kings. 

It was a glimpse into . wild and terrible 
; romance for the quiet old woman; and as she 
:■ sat waiting, this afternoon, for the interview 
which was to decide Henry’s fate, she felt as if 
she too were in a romance, which rose above the 
; height of this dramatic surrounding. 'What 
were long-dead kings, or golden glitter, to the 
love and life of these two fresh young hearts, 
balked and soured at the outset? 

It was a rainy day, and there were few visitors; 
during much of the time the court was empty. 
Presently a young girl, in a gray waterproof, with 
scared blue eyes, and fair curls peeping out of a 
Quaker bonnet, came up to the armor of the old 
Abyssinian, and stood weighing the sword in her 
hand, while she glanced about the court. 

“ Ruth, my dear 1” exclaimed the old lady. 

“ Yes, it is I.” She drew the girl down to her 
side, and said, eagerly: “ nenry is coming, . 
presently. Ah ! you know that ? He is to meet 
you! There he is. Well, well, children, the 
poor old mother does not know everything, it 
seems !** 

“You arc an hour too early,” said Henry, 
taking Ruth’s hand, “ and so am I. But I was 
afraid I should m^s a moment with you.” 

| Ruth would not say why she had come too 
• early, but a soft rose-color crept over her lovely 
face, and told the truth for her. 

Mrs. Granger was uneasy. 

“Godchildren, go,” she cried. “There are 
shady nooks, in the park, bettor suited for yoa 
than this old monster.” 

“ But we will not leave thee alone,” said Ruth. 

“ I shall not be alone. I expect a—a friend. 
Go, go!” She looked around, anxiously. 

“ I only wished to see thee,” said Ruth, as she 
and Henry passed the grinning Norwegian bears, 
“to say that I must never meet thee again. It 
is all over.” 

“All over. Yes, forever!” said Hemy, with 
desperation in his voice. 

There were tears in her eyes. Bui there was 
a keen delight in the tears, and in the desperation, 
and in the misery. 

They went to a for off grove, and sat under 
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some thick sycamores—(he shower was oyer; 
and the sun shone on a foam-like fountain before 
them, and the rain drops sparkled in the beds gf 
brilliant flowers. 

Down in the cafes, happy, commonplace people 
munched cakes and popcorn, and heard the bands 
play. But they, in their wretchedness, held 
each other by the hand; and the music they 
heard was that far up the heavenly heights, 
which never sounds but once in life. 

Mrs. Granger, ipeanwhile, planned every word 
of her attack. She would be at once practical, 
forcible, circumspect; she would impress this 
Quaker with the social position of the Grangers, 
with Henry’s solid merits, with— Ah, who 
was that? A stout, elderly man, in broad- 
brimmed hat and shad-bellied coat, came cauti¬ 
ously into tho court, and stood surveying the 
scimitars and gold-embroidered trappings, his 
back to her. 

She roso and went to him. 

“ Friend Josiah Knox?” 

“That is my name,” turning. “And thee is 
—good God, Elizabeth !” 

“John! Brother!” 

There was no escape for him. no supported 
her to a seat, and sat down quietly beside her. 
He had met the danger, which had dogged him 
for thirty years. 

He must have sccrcsy at any price! Better to 
pay double tho sum he owed her, than that the 
story of his life should reach the Friends, his 
wife, and child. 

For more than an hour, brother and sister sat 
talking in low tones. Mrs. Granger was a sharp- 
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witted woman, at least as far as her boy was 
concerned, as indeed most women are in such 
cases. When she had recovered from the shock, 
she was not slow to catch at the advantage, thus 
thrown into her hands. 

“ You have my answer,” she said, quietly, at 
the end of the hour. “ If you will give Ruth to 
Henry, and take him into partnership, settling 
upon him the sum of which you defrauded me, 1 
will be silent. No word of your shameful secret 
shall ever pass my lips. If not, I shall put my 
case into the hands of a lawyer, to-morrow.” 

The man seemed to have shrunken physically 
as he sat there. 

“ It is my with—it is Hannah I think of,” he 
almost moaned. “She has only known me as 
I am.” 

“ I will keep your secret.” 

ne rose, stood motionless a minute, then said, 
in a low voice: 

“Come. We will go and find the children.” 

Outside, they saw Henry and Ruth coming 
up the path; buds of tropical flowers wore on 
either side. When the children beheld Josiah 
and Mrs. Granger walking together, they stopped 
suddenly, alarm, amazement, joy chasing each 
other in their faces. 

Mrs. Granger hurried, trembling, to meet 
them. 

She carried the happiness of their whole lives 
to them. She was the angel of good tidings, 
bearing a divine message, and tender in heart as 
any that walk tho hills of Beulah. 

But peoplo only saw an old woman, in rusty 
black, hurrying down the asphalt path. 


THE BABY’S GRAVE. 


BT HELEN M. WARMER. 


Weeping, hand In hand, we stood, 
In that gruosomo solitudo, 

Close beeide the dark, old wood. 

Fields wero rich, in toweled bloom; 
Far they touted their sweet perfume, 
On the balmy afternoon. 

Birds were jubilant aloft, 

And beyond tho orchard-croft, 
Whippoorwills wero crooning soft. 

Dappled rlcmds hung overhead— 

All the west was golden red— 

M Mocking our drear loss,” I said. 

Just one little week ago, 

life was tinged with radiant glow, 

And the stars were shining so 


When the bud, by Ileftvon’s decree, 
Grafted on our household tree, 
Closed its petals peacefully. 

There tho rounded hillock stands. 
Close beside tho shifting sands, 
Flowcr-bedecki-d by tender hands. 

And the Ileaven-bound mystery, 
Still unsolved by you and me, 

Is revealed to such us she. 

What oared I for life or love? 

In the misery of my mood. 

All his reasoning I withstood. 

Till tho night bad garnered dny. 
He, in gentle, reverent way, 

Softly murmured, “ Let us pray.” 
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THE LAST NIGHT OF THE YEAR. 

BT FRANK LEE BENEDICT; 

The last night of the year! Ambrose Christern t pocket. “ There, that’s to buy a Christmas box, 


had not thought much about it. Neither that 
anniversary, nor any other, had ever been very 
important in his life. 

It was Molly, the maid, when she brought in 
his tea, who set him thinking. He dined out, 
but he was fond of a cup of tea in the evening, 
and it sometimes occurred to him that he had 
never known any other female of the Hibernian 
race, who prepared it so well as Molly. It was 
not Molly, who brewed it, in fact; but that was 
of no consequence. 

So, to-night, as she set the tray on the table, 
with a care for his papers, which he could never 
sufficiently admire, (she had been well lectured 
on the subject, but he did not know that either,) 
Molly said, with the pleasant smile, which 
rendered her broad, red face very agreeable, and 
with the broader brogue, which gave a certain 
heartiness to her words, very agreeable also: 

“ The last time I’ll serve yez the tay, this year, 
sir; and here’s wishing ye it strong and plenty, 
and a stomach to enjoy it, in the wan to come!” 

“Eh, eh?” demanded Mr. Christern, lifting 
his nose out of his papers, having so imperfectly 
caught what she said, that he fancied she was 
giving him notice of her departure. “ The last 
time—what do you mean? You’re not going 
away, I hope, Molly !” 

“Away, is it—me?” returned Molly, with the 
comfortable laugh of a fat person. “ Faix, why 
wud I, onless the misthress gave me warnin’, 
and she’ll not do that, I’m thinkin’.” 

“ But you said the last time—” 

“ This year, yer honor. Shure, ye’d forgot it 
was New Year’s Eve.” 

“ I believe I had, Molly,” he answered, rather 
apologetically ; “ I really believe I had !” 

Molly looked dubiously at the top of his head, 
which was slightly bald, and then looked viciously 
at the books and papers, which littered the table; 
and if Mr. Christern had looked at her , abstracted 
as he was, he might have read the thought in her 
mind, so plainly did her countenance express it; 
and the thought was, “ that all that reading and 
writing would lave his honor no memory at all, 
av he kept on a few years longer.” But Mr. 
Christern did not look at her—he was nodding 
his head slowly, and repeating absently: “Yes, 
I had—I had 1” Then he put his hand in his 
( 462 ) 


Molly,” he said, and put some money in her palm; 
and Molly retreated, with voluble thanks and 
; many courtesies. 

Mr. Christern drew his easy-chair close to the 
; fire, and sat down with his feet on the fender; 
poured out a cup of tea; slowly added sugar and 
milk; then leaned his elbow on the arm of bis 
chair, and his head on his hand, and fell into a 
revery so deep, that he forgot all about the fra* 

| grant beverage, which was perfuming the air 
; while it grew cold. 

After a little, he stretehed out one hand; 
automatically took his pipe from the mantel; 
filled, lighted it, and began smoking; but that 
was so much a matter of habit, that he could do 
it without being reminded of his cooling tea. 

I He was lost in a retrospection unusual with 
him, though, if he had been roused out of it, ho 
could hardly have told whither his thoughts had 
strayed. Indeed, his life had been so cold and 
uneventful, that it held few memories important 
enough to have left deep marks on his souL 
Nothing had ever happened to him, neither 
> great love nor sorrow. He had .a very vague 
| remembrance of his parents, and no very enthu- 
j siastic one of an elder sister, in whose house he 
\ passed his childhood. Then had come school 
\ and college, and then, after a little wandering up 
| and down the face of the earth, he settled him* 
\ self among his books, and followed his studies; 
| and the years had gone on, and gone on. He 
i was neither a morose, nor an unsociable man, 
| yet he sought no new acquaintances, paid few 
| visits, and received none, except when, at inter* 
S vals, some scientific man sought him out for a 
| little converse, or some dryasdust society sent * 
i deputation to offer congratulations upon some 
j pamphlet he had put forth, which met with its 
| august approbation. 

| Years and years of a perfectly uneventful 
j existence, rising always at. the same hour, pur- 
| suing the same plan through each day; and here 
) he was forty-five ! The fact struck him, to-night, 
| with a sort of wonder. Where had the yctra 
j gone? Why he had always meant to marry 
1 sometime, and have a family grow up about him, 
Tbo that when age came, he should possess com¬ 
panionship and interests. He certainly bsd 
; intended this, he told himself now, as he sat 
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gazing into the fire; but he must have put the 
thought by so carefully, that it had not appeared 
for a long while I So well as he could recollect, 
he had not remembered his intention,for full ten 
years—yes, it was just ten years! He recollected 
that he had then said to himself he was only 
thirty-five, and that a man was youig at that 
age; he had plenty of time before him; and a 
wife and growing family were a hinderance to a 
student! He must wait, at least, till he had 
finished compiling the materials for that work on 
Human Mythologies, which was to be the work 
of his life, and got the first volume well under 
way: and here he was five-and-forty, and the first 
volume hardly commenced, bo many times had 
he altered his plan, under suoh new aspects did 
his task present itself, as he studied his subject 
more deeply. 

Surely, It was rather a pity he had forgotten 
his idea, it would be late now to think of 
carrying it into execution! He said this to him¬ 
self, as he might have urged excuses to a second 
person, and while feeling a certain regret that it 
was too xate, he felt, at the Bame time, a certain 
relief that no new and perhaps troublesome 
elements need be admitted into his life. Still 
he was conscious of a sensation of sadness, as 
his thoughts wandered down the years, and 
found so little of eventfulness on which to 
fasten. But all the while, it was more as if 
he were sorry for somebody else, than really 
making the retrospect a personal matter. He 
became cognizant of this fact at length, and 
smiled at his own state of mind. He had a very 
pleasant smile, Molly always said, adding, with 
a degree of critical acumen quite surprising, 
that he used it so seldom, the rest of his face 
looked astonished when it appeared! But he 
was a favorite with Molly; he always was with 
servants, and beggars, and children; these keen 
judges invariably approved of Mr. Christern. 

Marrying, children, a home—how these words 
kept ringing in his ears to-night 1 Possessing at 
once a newness and an odd familiarity, like 
objects of value that he had kept shut up so 
long, that now, when he drew them out of their 
hiding place, he could hardly have sworn in a 
court of justioc whether he had or not put them 
aside. 

And it was too late—he kept thinking that 
too! Dear, dear, rather a pity, and yet—there 
was the great book to occupy him—yes, yes, he 
must begin in earnest with the first volume now! 

But yet, but yet 1 Surely it was a pity he had 
not sooner recalled his determination. Queerly 
enough, a vague echo of childrens’ voices, 
laughing at their play, rang in his ear; a touch 
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like the touch of little hands seemed pressing 
his knee; a misty, phantom-like vision of a 
woman’s fhee on the other side of the hearth, 
haunted him. It was not the ghost of any 
woman in particular; there had never been such 
for him; but the faint, faded likeness of the 
dream-companion he had once thought of; very 
faint and faded now, so long was it since he hod 
conjured the phantom up. 

Was it not rather silly to sit thinking these 
things, instead of finishing that review ? Well, 
well, just a little longer! Not a trace of romance 
anywhere? Why, yes, there might be one, still: 
it hardly deserved the name, though: he bad 
found some difficulty in putting it aside. And 
now, as he reflected, he became aware, that in 
the days when the dream-shape, the phantasmal 
wife of the ftiture, looked more real than at 
present, she had always wore the likeness of that 
young girl whom—what waS her name? He 
tried to think. Ah—Mary Desmond. But after 
all, there had been no romance, it was only that 
there might have been, that was the nearest to 
poetry his recollections could supply ! 

Just then a log rolled off upon the hearth. 
Mr. Christern always Would have a wood fire; 
and the incident effectually roused him from his 
reverie. Had he been asleep ? He rather 
thought so. At all events, he was awake now. 
The hut night of the year, Molly had said. 
Being awake, he had better, before settling him¬ 
self to work, ring for his landlady; it was his 
habit to pay his bills at the end of each month, 
and he was a creature of habit. All the same, 
he did not remember to drink his tea; and still, 
through the*prosaic thought of bills, rang that 
faint echo of childish laughter, which had 
brightened his reverie; and still, through the 
smoke of his meerschaum, that fhde£ vision 
looked at him, wearing Mary Desmond’s smile. 

The bell-rope was within reach of his hand. 
He pulled it. Molly appeared, pausing on the 
threshold, well-trained creature that she was. 

“ I should like to see Mrs. Judson,” he said. 

“ And faith ye shall,” replied Molly, and 
vanished. 

Presently there came a knock at the door; 
then, in obedience to Mr. Christern’s summons, 
the door opened, and a lady entered: evidently 
a lady, even if she was a lodging-house keeper. 
She was not young, and her black gown and 
close cap made her look older than she was, just 
as they increased her thinness and pallor. She 
looked so familiar with sorrow, that you would 
have said, at a glance, that, from girlhood up, 
Fate had proved the sternest and most relentless of 
task-masters, constantly compelling her to make 
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bricks without straw, to draw water out of broken 
cisterns, to> kindle dead embers on ruined altars. 

Yet you would have felt, all the while, that a 
certain sanctity enveloped the woman. Patience, 
fortitude, nay, something better and higher than 
these old heathen virtues, cast a kind of glory 
across the faded countenance 1 There was no 
thought of Fate in her mind, no murmuring, no 
question. “ Thy will be done / Though He slay 
mty yet will I trust in Ilim!” that was the writing 
on her brow! Eighteen hundred years ago 
Christ died I And through the blackness and 
storm, through centuries of human error, or if 
you will, call it human guilt, Cbrist still lives 
for some souls, even in this materialistio age, 
else the woman, standing before Ambrose 
Christern, could not have looked as she did, 
amid all the weariness, the suffering, which 
lined that lace beneath its halo of Faith. 

44 Excuse me for troubling you, Mrs. Judson 
—please take a seat,” said Mr. Christern, rising 
and drawing a second easy chair to the fire. 
“ I have not seen you, I think, for a day or two. 
You have been quite well, I hope.” 

“ Quite well,” she answered, and at his words, 
a half smile crossed her lips, (poor, tired lips 
that had scarcely known full smiles for twice a 
decade!) It was considerably more than a week 
since Mr. Christern had seen her, though several 
times he had passed her in the hall or.an the 
stairs; but so deeply immersed was he in his 
thoughts, that he notioed her no more than he 
did the umbrella stand. But she knew that, if 
he had perceived her, he would have spoken 
kindly, and in her life it was a great deal to 
know that, even if he did not see hlr. 

She seated herself, in obedience to his invitation. 
All her life, she had been doing what somebody 
told her to; living at somebody’s beck and call: 
so it had become second nature fop her to obey, 
whether in small matters or great; only that in 
her existence there had been little enough of the 
last, save where pain was concerned. 

44 I ventured to disturb you, ma’am,” continued 
Mr. Christern, with hi$ old-fashioned courtesy, 
“ because I recollected that it was the end of the 
month.” 

“And the end of the year,” she added, 
rather to herself than him ; and she shivered as 
she spoke. 

Mr. Christern was looking at her, and he 
noticed, for the first time, what a peculiar, re¬ 
fined face she had. Ho saw the pain too, post 
and present, and the shadow of that which she 
knew well was to come. Doubtless his late 
reverie had left him in an unusual mood. He 
told himself this. But, somehow, he noticed 


trifles as he seldom did. She was sitting just 
where he used to picture his dream-companion, 
and really her eyes—but what folly 1 There was 
something qiore important to think of, just now, 
than his fancies. This pale, gentle lady was in 
trouble. He saw it; for, when, now and then, 
he reusei himself really to use his sight, 

: Ambrose Christern could see very keenly. 

He was wondering what he could say, how ask 
her to confide in him,, without thereby hurting 
her dignity and self-respect. But before he had 
arrived at any form of speech, which seemed 
appropriate, Mrs. Judson said: 

“ I was going to ask to see you, Mr. Christern/* 
and her hands were linked together in her lap, 
in a way that showed she had to make an effort 
; to articulate with composure. 44 1 wanted to 
I speak about the rooms—” 

“Very comfortable,” he said, as she paused. 
44 1. have been here three months now, Mrs. 
Judson. If you are satisfied, we will go on for 
the coming year.” 

44 Why, that is just the thing,” she said, and 
her voioe was a little breathless and swift now. 
“ I am afraid there is an end.” 

44 Oh I” he said. “Well, well, have you a 
better offer—” 

44 It is oply that I shan’t have any rooms to 
let,” she interrupted. 41 1 am obliged to give up 
the house. I hope you won’t think I have 
treated you ill, in not giving you a longer 
warning; but I did not know myself, until 
to-day. I must leave next week.” 

Mr. Christern did not speak. She thought be 
was disconcerted by the suddenness; a change 
: of apartments was a trouble to a middle-aged 
bachelor, no doubt of that. 

44 If you would not think it a liberty,” she 
went on, “I believe I could spare you any 
worry. An acquaintance of mine has & very 
nice house, in the next street. Her parlor floor 
is to let. Molly and I could see to removing 
your things. Indeed, I hope to find Molly a 
place there, and I should not be surprised if 
Mrs. Tavish bought in this furniture; so you 
would not feel so much os if you had changed 
houses, after all.” 

Mr. Christern sat, regarding her intently from 
under his heavy brows. You may be sure that 
the repressed trouble in her voice, the attempt 
at cheerfulness—oh, none of these things escaped 
: him! 

| When she ceased speaking, ho laid his two 
l hands on the arms of his chair, and leaned a 
little forward. 

“ And where are you going, Mrs. Judson ?” he 
; asked. 
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44 I don’t—I mean my plans are not quite 
settled.” 

44 I thought not,” he muttered, but so low that 
she did not hear. 

44 If you would kindly look at Mrs. Tavish’s 
rooms, I think you would find them suit,” she 
hurried on. But though he saw that she wanted 
to divert the talk from herself, he resolved to 
persevere. 

44 And why are you giving up this house, Mrs. 
Judson ?” he asked. 

She hesitated. 

44 Come, come,” he persisted. 44 1 insist on 
knowing. I have a right to know! A man isn’t 
to be put about, and dragged away to Tavish, or 
any other t*A, without knowing why 1” 

His masterful manner had the effect, upon his 
listener, which he had expected to produoe. 

44 1 am in debt—I can’t pay my rent,” she 
stammered. 44 My landlord is going to put me 
out, and sell the frumitnre to secure himdelf.” 
Her fingers worked nervously, as she spoke. 

44 Is that all?” 

44 Well, sir, it’s about enough,” she answered, 
looking up, with a wan smile. 44 But I hope you 
won’t think I have treated you badly ! I thought 
to get on. But you have been my only lodger 
for three months; and now the fiiilure of the 
M&rcott Insurance Company has cut me off from 
—But indeed; indeed, I beg your pardon for 
talking about it—I—I—now I have told you, sir, 
perhaps—” 

She half rose. Mr. Christem put out his hand, 
and very decidedly, yet gently, forced her to sit 
down again. 

44 Where are you going ?” he asked. 

44 Molly wants a little leave this evening, 
and—” 

44 Never mind Molly I Where are you going, 
when you quit this house ? That’s my question. 
I insist on an answer. The truth, now, the exact 
truth.” 

44 1 don’t know, Mr. Christem—that is the 
truth ! But some way will open—there always 
does—it looks a little black—but—” 

44 Go on. Why don’t you finish ?” 

44 Because I was afraid it would sound Phari¬ 
saical—” 

44 Say it, however.” 

44 God never forgets,” she answered, almost in 
a whisper, and hid her face in her hands. 

Mr. Christem rose, and walked twice up and 
down the room. He could say what he wanted 
to, now ; say it quietly. He came back, and sat 
down opposite her again. 

44 Mrs. Judson,” he said, 44 1 can’t be bothered 
moving. I can’t have ohanges; they hinder my 


j work I I shall take this house for the year, and 
you must keep it for me; and if you can let any 

I rooms, well and good! There, the matter is 
settled! Come, look up—don’t cry! Eh, whnt 
did you say ?” 

44 God never forgets,” she murmured once 
more, and now she was looking at him, and his 
thought was: 

44 Why, this woman is beautiful I” 

And she was for the moment. As beautiful as 
any human creature is, who possesses a pure 
soul, when, now and then, that soul gains control 
< enough to show itself through the clay envelope 
| of our common mortality. 

44 1 can’t thank you, Mr. Christem—” 

44 1 don’t want you to I Thanks, indeed, for 
obliging oneself. Why, I thought that last 
removing would drive me mad! I'm a hermit, 
ma’am. I’m a fossil. No, I’m a lichen, and I 
must stick fast.” 

He poured out all this, with unusual volubility. 
Then he poked the fire vigorously; then he 
busied himself with his pipe; and so gave Mrs. 
Judson time to shed a few tears, and get back to 
composure. It did not take long, because she 
was accustomed to restraining herself. As for 
the sudden brightening of her cloudy sky, it 

i seemed almost like a dream. But she was not 
surprised. God’s goodness never surprised her, 
although a modern philosopher might have sug- ( 

I ge&tod to her, that she had not been so over¬ 
whelmed with favors, as to give a very sound 
basis for trust, on which such a state of mind 
j must have been founded. Glancing about for 
j some prosaic matter to fall back upon, by way of 
| steadying her so lately recovered composure, her 

i < eyes fell on the cup of tea. Then she took up 
the teapot. It was cold. She looked inside. It 
was full. 

44 Mr. Christem, you have not drank your tea,” 
she said, almost severely. 

44 No? I remember now. I forgot it,” he 
answered. 44 1 ought to be ashamed to admit it, 

\ I suppose. But Molly’s saying it was the last 
; night of the year set me off on absurd fancies, 

: and—Well, we might, have tea together!” 

Up he jumped again with astounding alacrity, 
pulled the bell, and cried to the handmaid, when 
she appeared: “ Molly, fresh tea in the pot— 
i boiling kettle with a lamp under—plenty of 
j bread cut thin and butter—Mrs. Judson is going 
to make tea here, for herself and me, and you 
| can go to the—to your sister’s—and don’t forget 
' the toasting fork !” 

| Molly’s head was too full of her own affairs to 
j reflect that there was anything odd in the matter. 

\ Patrick Safford was to be at her sister’s, as likely 
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a lad as ever left the Emerald Isle, six feet two, $ “ This is an exceptional evening, Mrs. Judson, 

in his stockings, and a master mason, and— j rather an event; and it all comes of Molly's 
But we will leave Molly and her little chaotic j telling me it was New Year’s Eve! I told yon 
attempts at dreams and poetry, and go back to j it set me, well, I believe I must say dreaming, 
the pair by the study fire. | though it sounds a foolish word for a man of my 

The handmaid speedily brought all that was j age! I was thinking about my past life; think- 
necessary, and then hastened away; and the outer \ mg how strange I had had no romance—yes, I 
door was soon heard closing behind her, with a \ may say none; but you—you have been married 
bang. Mr. Christern had arranged a beautiful \ —you have a story, of course.” 
bed of coals, while his landlady performed an j “Not much,” she answered; “I have been 
incantation over the teapot. j an orphan, ever Bince I can remember—” 

“ Now, Mrs. Judson,” said he, “ we will have j “ So have I,” Mr. Christern parenthesized, 
an even division of labor. I will toast, and you j “ 1 was brought up to be a governess. I was 
shall butter.” f one. When l was eighteen, my friends urged 

He displayed great energy, but very little ; me to marry a man, who—who thought he loved 
aptness; for he dropped the first piece of bread $ me. Well, 1 did 1 Poor fellow, he has been 
in the fire, and in his efforts to save the second ; dead a long, long while. I may forget his faults! 
from falling, he gave his fork a twist, which sent > I am thirty-eight now—I have gone on by myself 
the slice across the room; he nearly, though j for ten years—you see there’s no Btory.” 
unintentionally, stabbed Mrs. Judson, when she “ Why, no, not much,” hereplied, thoughtfully, 
came to his assistance; then he fastened a prong though in truth he was thinking that the hold, 
of the fork in his buttonhole, and it was some j brief account held a very pitiful one, for he could 
time before he could release it. By this time, j imagine it in all its details, 
he was laughing, and so was Mrs. Judson, and | He began, rather abruptly, speaking of his 
both were enjoying themselves so much, that j own past, much more freely than she had done 
neither remembered how long it was since they of hers; he had brought his account up to the 
had laughed before. Then Mrs. Judson cap- j present time ; then, suddenly, he said: 
tured the fork, and bade him sit still, and keep j “ But, after all, I have left out what came 
out of mischief. Then she made the toast, in nearest the approach to a romance—but don’t I 
the deftest fashion, and Mr. Christern still kept bore you?” 
her laughing by his quaintly humorous speeches. “ No, I like to hear. Go on.” 

At last, between merriment, and the heat of the j He filled his pipe, and sat gazing into the fire, 
fire, by the time the last round of toast was Mrs. Judson, busy with her work, watched him 
buttered, and the tea drawn to perfection, and j furtively; and there was a faint look of expecta- 
they were each seated at a corner of the table, j tion in her face, that might have struck him as 
with the tray between them, Mrs. Judson looked | odd, had he glanced at her. 
ten years younger than when she entered the j “Did I say romance? Well, that’s hardly the 
room, ten at least, and he quite five. j word ! I was travelling in Maryland: I was 

They ate and drank. They talked. They twenty-five then. I was making a journey in a 
jested. The oddest thing of all was the fhet. that j fitAge-coach, across a mountain. I was outside, 
neither stopped to wonder at this strange j Inside there was only one passenger, a lady r ; but 
flinging off of thqjr old ordinary selves—nay, so j I bad not seen her. We met with an accident: 
natural did it all seem, that it was rather as if \ the eoMh u P 8e ^ the horses broke 10080 and 
they had just found their real selves, after having ] awa y* The driver was injured, and my arm was 
been long deprived thereof, by the malice of the 5 hurt, but between us we managed to get the lady 
grim enchanter, Destiny. j out. She was a pretty, delicate little creature of 

But when the repast was over, and the hearth i eighteen, bruised somewhat, though not seriously, 
brushed, and they seated by the fire again, Mr. j I shall never forget how brave she was! Well, 
Christern with his pipe lighted, and Mrs. Judson there was only a cabin for us two to stop in, 
with a bit of crochet work which she had oppor- j and we had to stay there several hours, 
tunely discovered in her pocket, the student 5 before a vehicle could be provided. She was 
suddenly began to wonder how it had all come | going to join some friends, at a place about 
about, and to express his thought. j twenty miles off. We got very well acquainted. 

Then they talked and talked, and at last the > as two people would under such circum- 
derire to know something of his companion’s J stances. When we were separating, she said to 
pn«t grew so strong, that Mr. Christern said, * me: 

abruptly: $ “‘You have saved my life. The coachman 
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has told me that I should have been killed, but 
for your—’ ” 

He hesitated. 

44 Your courage,” answered Mrs. Judson, softly. 

44 Well, that was what she said! 4 We may 

never meet again,’ she went on, 4 so I want you 
to take this little ring, os a remembrance.’ Here 
it is now,” said Mr. Christern, and held up his 
watch-guard, as he spoke, and showed the gold 
circlet fastened to it. 44 Then she added, 4 1 want 
you to give me that tiny locket, you wear on your 
chain.’ So we exchanged presents, and then— 
why, then we said good-bye.” 

There was a silence. Mrs. Judson broke it, by 
asking: 

44 Was that all?” 

44 Not quite. Sounds foolish, eh, to admit how 
these trifles have stayed in my head so long? 
Well, I could not forget her. A few weeks later, 
I made an errand to the place. She had gone 1 
I used to think a good deal about her; to wonder 
if I ought not try to follow up our acquaintance, 
so oddly begun! In short, as well as I can 
judge, knowing so little about such matters, I 
believe 1 was somewhere near the state of mind 
people call falling in love at first sight.” 

He paused again, still gazing into the fire. Mrs. 
Judson sat with her head partially turned away. 

“Well,” said Mr. Christern, at last, without 
looking around, 44 some months after, I was in 
Pittsburg, and suddenly met her, face to face, in 
the street. I never was good at expressing 
myself, aud I was shy, and afraid of offending 
her; but what I wanted was to make her under¬ 
stand the impression she had made on me—to 
ask her permission to become acquainted with 
her friends, and—and, in short, try if it would 
be possible to teach her to like me.” 

44 But it was too late ?” 

44 Yes, she stopped me gently—kindly—she 
told me that she was to be married, the next day 
but one—and so—well, I never saw her again.” 

Mr. Christern knocked the ashes out of his 
pipe, and added: 

44 Not much of a romance, eh ?” 


“The odd part is, that you should have re¬ 
membered her so long,” Mrs. Judson said, in her 
slow, sweet tones. 

44 Oh, 1 told you that I was a lichen,” he re¬ 
plied, with a laugh that held a sigh. 44 Think of 
her—well, not constantly, of course—perhaps 
sometimes, very seldom. But if you will believe 
me, I think Mary Desmond has always stood be¬ 
tween me and marriage—I do indeed 1” 

Mrs. Judson leaned forward, and touched his 
hand. He had fallen into thought again, and 
started as her fingers brushed his. 

“Eh, what?” he asked. 44 1 suppose you 
think I’m a fool!” 

Then he stared in wonder. She was holding 
up a little locket, which she had taken from a 
chain, that she wore about her neck. 

“We are old now,” she said, 44 and I may tell 
you that it was to me you gave the locket. See, 
there are your initials. You may think how 
pleasant it is to mo to thank you for your kind¬ 
ness of this evening.” 

Mr. Christern seized the trinket, examined it 
curiously, started up, crossed the room, came 
back, and stood before her. 

44 You must have known me by my name?” 

44 Of course,” she answered. 

44 And you never spoke I” he cried. 

She was silent. 

“ Mary, Mary Desmond !” ho called. 41 Is it 
too late? I think I have loved you all my life.” 

“And I know that I have you,’’ was her 
answer. 

Suddenly the bells from a hundred steeples 
rang out in mingled chime. The pair stood 
mute, until the joyous peal ceased for an instant; 
then Ambrose Christern drew the reality of his 
dream-love towards him. As they looked at 
each other, their faces were so full of peace and 
tranquil happiness, that something of the bright¬ 
ness of youth seemed to illuminate them, once 
more. 

Then the bells burst forth afiew. 

44 It is the New Year,” she said, softly. 

44 And we will begin it together,” he answered. 
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Bright black eyes awake to the light. 

On a bountiful Christmas morning; 
Friends and treasures, what a glad sight, 
Aud such a glad Christmas morning. 


Sad bine eyes awake to the light, 

On a sorrowful Christmas morning; 

No Mends or treasures to meet their sight, 
On God’s blight Christmas morning. 
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BY SIDNEY TREVOR, AUTHOR OF 

It was the middle of September, and I was go¬ 
ing up to Paris, to see the Exhibition, having 
spent the summer in the cooler regions of the 
Haute Savoie. I must confess, to begin with, 
that I am something of a cynic, especially in re¬ 
gard to woman, as what man is not, who has 
narrowly escaped, more than once, being married 
for his fortune ? Still, I hope I have some natu¬ 
ral good-heartedness, and therefore, when I saw 
a poor governess, without a seat, and the train 
about to start, I slily told the station-master to 
put her into my coupe, which I had engaged, re¬ 
gardless of expense, for my journey. I happened 
to know a little about the poor girl, which, 
perhaps, was the cause of my offer. Her em¬ 
ployers were Austrians. The husband had just 
lost everything at the gambling-table, and the 
wife had turned her off, in consequence, without 
a moment’s warning. 

“ Don’t let her know,” I said to the station- 
master, “ that the coupe is not for the general 
public: otherwise she might object, you see.” 

Later on, in the night, the door of the coupe 
was opened, and another passenger put in; but 
this time without consulting me. My generosity, 
in the one case, had led the guard, I suppose, to 
fancy I would be generous in all. “A poor 
woman, with a child,” he said, apologetically, 
with French politeness. Not to bo outdone in 
politeness, I said, 41 all right,” and wont to sleep 
again. 

At last we reached Macon, and I woke up. 
The coup€ now contained, I observed, only the 
governess and myself. Yet, no I Wlmt was that 
bundle on the furthest seat. It looked liko the 
baby, but of course it couldn’t be—I uncovered 
the lamp—it was! What did it mean ? 

“ The poor woman got out, at a small station, 
and I fear is left behind,” said the governess, 
hesitatingly, seeing my look of astonishment, 

“ Was it the last station?” I asked. 

“ No. It was several stations back.” 

# I called the station-master promptly. 

“ You had better take the child, and keep it 
till the mother turns up,” I suggested to him, 
after explaining matters. 

“ llum!” he said, and looked suspiciously at 
the governess and me. Then he asked, “ And 
that shawl—about the child—is—” 

“Mine,” said the governess. “The child 
(458) 
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seemed so cold. You can keep it around him, 
lest he take a chill in the night air.” 

The fellow pulled his moustache, but made no 
move toward the child. I lifted it gently, and 
held it toward him; but he looked steadily at 
my young oompanion, and waved the child away, 
saying: 

44 No, Monsieur. That will not do. You had 
better not try it. You both had better give it up, 
and keep the child. It will not do—you know—” 

And as he stood, solemnly waving his finger in 
a negative, the engine gave a shriek and a plunge, 
the guard shut our door, with a bang, and the 
movement of the train set me down very suddenly, 
with the baby in my lap, in a state of unavoidable 
mental confusion. 

The poor governess gave a little, shocked cry, 
at the station-master’s words, and grew so 
horribly pale, that I thought she was going to 
faint; but she didn't evon allow herself that 
Bolaco, for which self-control I mentally blessed 
her. 

I plumped the baby down, and extended my¬ 
self out of the carriage door, in vain appeals for 
a hearing, but the engine drowned my words, 
and I was obliged to withdraw from my dan¬ 
gerous eminence, as the train moved inexorably 
on. Then I sat quiet, and began to comprehend 
the full horror of my situation, and the worse 
one of the poor little governess. If we were to 
go up to Paris, offering the unconscious infant to 
each successive station-master, would it not be to 
subject ourselves to an equally ignominious re¬ 
jection at each and all of their hands. If, on 
the other hand, we remained silent, what was to 
prevent onr being pro-telegraphed, and nabbed 
for kidnapping. 

The infant still slept profoundly, but what were 
we to do when it should wake, and howl, as it 
inevitably would ? What were we to do for its 
proper nourishment of which it would doubtless 
be in needj very soon. Something of all this, 
perhaps, troubled my companion, for she looked 
like death, and had turned her pale face toward 
the window, which framed in & starless night, 
lest I should see her quivering lips and wide, 
frightened eyes. 

“ I must comfort and reassure her, somehow,” I 
said to myself. So I took out my letter of credit, 
visiting-card, and tendering thorn to her, said: 
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“ It is necessary that we should be acquainted, : 
my dear young lady. My name is Addison : 
Howe. I am an American, and vagabondising : 
for my own amusement. I am old enough, if 
not to be your father, at least to be an adopted 
elder brother for the time, and so long as I can 
be of service to you. Now, if you will perform 
a similar ceremony of introduction on your part, 
we will call ourselves friends, and, if you 
consent, will consult together.” 

As I took off my glove, and held out my hand, 
she put hers in it, with a blush that positively 
beautified her. 

“My name is Alice Tremaine,” she said. 
“ Here is a letter from mother, which will show 
you where she and I live.” 

I read no further than to see that the widowed 
mother lived in the small Welsh town, where 
hor husband had held his curacy. It was, 
then, the old story of a father’s death, and his 
daughter obliged to seek some gentlewoman’s 
employment. 

At this moment, a sudden jar of the train 
made mo stagger, and I nearly sat down on the 
outraged baby, who promptly woke, and began 
to scream. I had just been on the point of 
magnanimously proposing to my fellow voyager, 
that she should stop at Dijon, leaving me to get 
out of the scrape os best I could; but if the 
child persisted in wailing, what was I to do, 
during tho five or more remaining hours of the 
journey? 

After much coaxing and cuddling, on Miss 
Tremaine’s part, baby consented to be comforted 
by the loan of my watch. Enthroned upon that 
young lady’s lap, he began gradually to feel more 
at home, and imparted to us that nis name was 
Bibi y and that N on-noti was la-basy la-baa ; and 
then, in default of more- satisfactory nourish¬ 
ment, amiably addressed himself to sneking his 
fat little thumb, still keeping a vigorous hold 
upon my watch, probably for further investigation 
when he should find himself once more tempo¬ 
rarily relieved from the pangs of hunger. 

Miss Tremaine had taken off her hat, In the 
beginning of the fray, and she really made ‘a 
most lovely picture, with her blonde head, and 
slender figure, bent over the sturdy, little, rosy 
rascal, who leaned so confidently on her breast. 

By the time we reached Dijon, we were all 
three more sociable. When the train stopped, 
Miss Tremaine said: 

“ Some milk in a bottle, and some bread will 
do,” in quite a matter of course way, as if our 
minds were both absorbed in the endeavor to aid 
baby- to keep the peace. Indeed, it never 
occurred to me, until after, how astonishing it 


would have seemed to any bachelor friend of 
mine, to see me hunting up baby food, at two 
o’clock P.M., and awaited in the carriage by such 
a pretty domestic tableau. 

My dressing-case furnished the glass, out of 
which Bibi consented to drink; and I was 
bottle-holder, during the skirmishing meal, 
which he took from Miss Tremaine’s unaccus¬ 
tomed hands. 

Then his lordship mendaciously insisted upon 
calling ma his paternal ancestor—os if he knew 
about our embarrassment, and meant to add to 
the general confusion—and refused to go to 
sleep elsewhere than in my arms 1 

He curled up contentedly, caressing my 
whiskers with one pudgy hand, and singing his 
own lullaby of “papa, papa,” and soon I had 
the doubtfol pleasure of tucking him up in his 
shawls, and we the leisure to again think about 
our position. 

“ Do you go to friends in Paris?” I ventured 
to ask. 

The pink color surged painfully in Mies 
Tremaine’s face, as she remembered her hasty 
dismissal, and unforeseen journey. 

“ I must go through, without stopping,” she 
said, candidly. “ I have no friends there, and 
am in haste to reach home.” 

“And so,” I reflected, “I shall be left alono 
with the baby.” 

8o much the better, I magnanimously decided. 
Tho poor girl would escape annoyance, and 
reach her mother safely. 

Knock—bump—bump—bang! and Miss Tre¬ 
maine was thrown forcibly into my arms, while 
the baby rolled to the floor of the carriage, 
which carriage was tilted on one side, at so 
uncomfortable an angle, that we were all three 
tumbled together, quite promiscuously. 

At all events, we were unhurt, and the train 
was stopped; and although cries proceeded from 
hundreds ef lungs, our little trio was only 
severely frightened. 

While I mounted upon the window, and poked 
tny head out of the door, to reconnoitre, Miss 
Tremaine pioked up apd consoled the child. I 
soon learned that, though several carriages were 
off the rails, no harm beyond contusions seemed 
to have been done. But the road was so blocked 
os to prevent the passage of any train, before at 
least twelve hours. 

A neighboring farmer insisted, meantime, on 
taking pity on my “delicate-looking wife and 
magnificent marmot,” as he phfosed it, and car¬ 
ried vs off to his house. A room with an im- 
; mense bed and eider-down cover, evidently the 
!■ show-chamber, was proudly offered to our accep- 
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tance. I carried the now sleeping baby meekly 
in, and deposited him comfortably on the bed. 
Turning, I met Miss Tremaine’s troubled glance. 
We both looked so hopeless of ever explaining 
our position, and so dazed by its many complica¬ 
tions, that, after a despairing gaze in each other’s 
laces, I burst into a hearty laugh, and she, in a 
few moments, joined in it. 

The dawn was just promising a lovely day ; 
the sweet morning air came in at the open win¬ 
dows, and the birds were singing such a beautiful 
hymn of praise that I could not remain depressed. 

44 I beg pardon, Miss Tremaine,” I said, “ but 
it is impossible to be woe-bcgone, when one has 
just escaped safe and .sound, from a railway acci¬ 
dent ; and believe me,” I added, reassuringly, 
44 we will also escape this other little rascal of an 
accident, in due time. Only let me see you smile 
cheerfully. But I am so sorry you will lose your 
train for the Channel, in consequence of this 
delay.” 

As I spoke, I heard a sound of whispering, and 
leaning quickly out of the window, I Baw some 
feminine figures trying to conceal themselves 
behind a vine. At the same time, what were 
evidently English voices spoke: 

44 Hit’s ’er, mum, has sure’s heggs is heggs,” 
said one. 44 Has for ’im, hi never ’ad thp honor 
hof seein’ ’im afore.” 

44 Hush, Primmins. You talk too loud,” said 
another voice. 44 I’m perfectly certain it is she, 
and she ought never again to be permitted a gov¬ 
erness’ place, in a decent family—” 

I excused myself, and hurriedly went out, and 
around the house, to where the speakers were 
standing. They had been joined, meantime, by 
a third, and I recognized, without difficulty, some 
people, who had been at the same place, whence 
I and the governess had started. 

Good heaven 1 What is it that so often makes 
virtuous people’s imaginings vile and soiled, when 
it would be so much more cleanly and even 
reasonable to think well of others ? 

44 Good heavens !” I said to myself, 44 can it be 
possible, that these two 4 sister-women’ will devote 
themselves to ruining the hopes and reputation 
of this poor little governess because of a combi¬ 
nation of adverse, though so easily explainable, 
circumstances.” 1 felt so disturbed, that I strolled 
away toward the scene of the accident, and passed 
some time in assisting my fellow passengers, 
hoping that my young friend was reposing. 

Arriving again at the cottage, I surprised one 
of the 44 Angels* of Merey,” talking with our 
hostess, while partaking of coffee. My appear- \ 
ance was the signal for her departure, and I j 
thought no more of her, until, endeavoring to ar- | 


range with the good peasant, for the care of Bibi 
—now awake and hungry—for the day, the good 
soul regarded poor, tired Miss Tremaine, with 
such pitiful looks, and seemed quite ready to 
weep over the .baby on the slightest provocation, 
that I almost lost my temper. Still, I determined 
not to be rebuffed, and proceeded to ask the 
farmer’s wife, if she would keep baby, until we 
should have hunted up his belongings. But the 
woman would neither hear of it at any price, nor 
recommend any neighbor more willing to accept 
the charge. 

44 Monsieur will do better to take the little 
good-man with him,” she said, meaningly, 44 and 
! the poor little lady, to Paris. Monsieur will do 
! best by taking them to Paris.” 
i Nothing remained but patience. When my 
| fellow-traveller had slept and eaten, we went 
! away for a stroll. In the course of our two hours’ 

| ramble, her conversation showed a mind so 
| stored with information, and a heart so full of 
\ sweet womanliness, that I felt all the cliival- 
[ rous devotion of a brother, when I saw how in- 
! nocent and pure of mind her nineteen years of 
I life had left her. 

> Near sunset the road was declared to be cleared, 

| and the express train, which we were to take, 
j announced as nearly due. I now made a last 
! effort to induce the former's wife to take baby. 
But she frankly said she could not do it, unless 
1 qould furnish certificates of his birth and bap¬ 
tism, which, of course, I was embarrassingly 
unable to do. 

In the crowded train, we were face to foce with 
our English slanderers, who were divided 
between horror and delight, aB Bibi resumed his 
44 pa-pa, pa-pa,” lullaby, when it pleased him to 
go to sleep, stroking my moustache. 

Little scamp I It was impossible not to feel 
one’s heart warm to him, when his big, soft, 
black eyes closed slowly and unwillingly, while 
he held fast to my finger, and sung himself 
confidingly into the land of Baby dreams. 
Whatever might happen, I said, as I looked from 
him to Miss Tremaine, I would use my man’s 
strength and heartiest endeavor to protect these 
two helpless ones. 

At the Paris station, a scarcity of hacks, 
occasioned by a day’s review at Vincennes, 
caused me to leave my two charges, for some 
moments, in the waiting-room alone. When I 
returned, one of the English virgins was just 
turning away, from having spoken to Miss 
Tremaine; and as she disappeared in the crowd, 
the poor girl lifted such a horror-stricken foce, 
to my gaze, that I knew she had suffered some 
insult. 
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''Come away, dear child,” I said, hastily, 
picking up Bibi and Miss Tremaine's dressing-bag. 

As I pressed through the crowd, I met the 
gaze of a Parisian with whom I had passed the 
night, at the Chartreuse monastery, two days 
before. He gave a long whistle of surprise— 
scarcely abovo his breath—at my encumbrances; 
and his wife put her chin in the air, and looked 
away from us, in the most pointedly virtuous 
manner. I could have laughed at tlio vicious¬ 
ness of accident, but for this poor girl on my 
arm. 

We drove, all the long distance to the middle 
of the town, with our attention absorbed by 
Bibi, who was charmed with the gaslight and 
noise. I had given the address of a hotel, on 
the Avenue de T Opera; but, to my dismay, we 
found it crowded. Then we had the same 
experience, with at least twenty others, not 
counting those wo passed en route, whose servants 
mocked at us, when they saw the luggage on our 
hack. There was the same response everywhere. 

“ Since three days we haven’t had a room.” ; 
** People sleeping on the dining and reading- 
room tables.” “ To-morrow, perhaps; but 
to-night—quite impossible.” 

Miss Tremaine's sweet face grew white, at 
each refusal; but Bibi went comfortably to sleep j 
in her lap, unconcerned at our houseless 1 
condition. j 

• At length, I remembered a boarding-house, j 
where I had visited a friend, last year, in the j 
Avenue Friedland. Arrived at ** Madame La- s 
grange’s Family Hotel,” I was told they had one > 
small room, with a double bed; but that they 5 
could give us a crib for the baby. S 

I was inadvertently telling her that it would i 
do for Mademoiselle, when sho interrupted me 5 
with a stare, to ask if Madame was difficult; and } 
after certain questions, which I considered j 
impertinent, and answered accordingly, she \ 
declined further discussion, and literally turned \ 
me out of doors. > 

Luckily, Miss Tremaine had remained in the 5 
hack, and heard none of this. We drove to j 
another pension , but when I perceived our tVo \ 
ancient English maidens in the entrance, I j 
knew my application would be fruitless. Hotel \ 
after hotel, pension after pension , wo visited in < 
vain. I began to feel as if wo must hire the hack \ 
for a lodging. j 

In no one place would they let me leave Miss j 
Tremaine and the child; and in no other bad j 
they two rooms for our accommodation. j 

The cab-dTiver finally conducted us to the j 
narrow alley, where lived the owner of the hack J 
and tired horse, somewhere near the Luxembourg j 


> gardens. The good woman came out, smelling 

I ' fearfully of garlic, and offered condolence, but 
no lodging. 

Miss Tremaine, by this time, was weeping, but 
quietly, her tears dropping on the peaceful, rot y 
cheeks of the sleeping Bibi . I stood at the hack 
window, and rumpled my hair in despair. 

Suddenly, a respectable-looking man came up, 
who joined in the conversation. 

“ Come with me, over the way,” he said, when 
he heard of our difficulty. I excused myself to 
Miss Tremaino, and followed him. 

** Late, isn’t it, to be going about with a young 
person, and telling people that she isn’t your 
wife?” he said, in a pleasant tone. 

Twelve o’clock struck, just as he knocked at a 
house, from whence, as he said, he had Been some 
lodgers depart hardly an hour before. 

Here I found that two rooms were vacant, on 
the first floor. My companion explained our 
late arrival, testifying—to my great astonishment 
—to our “ entire respectability 1” 

The proprietor said ho thought it right to 
mention the price, in advance, “ to prevent 
misunderstanding.” 

I oponed my mouth to say that the amount 
couldn’t matter in the slightest, and that I was 
only too charmed, etc.; but my guide, with a 
warning pressure on my arm, was already quite 
fiercely disputing the price—appealing to him if 
it was right to Scorchi, or “ take the bark off 
strangers because of their misfortune,” and 
indulging in other pathetic figures of spoech, to 
which I was an impatient listener. 

He ended, however, by consenting to the 
original price, with a proviso that it should only 
be for one day; should include service, and the 
carrying up and down of our luggago; and when 
1 grumbled at the delay, on our way to tho hack, 
he said: 

11 You would have spoiled it all, with your mag¬ 
nificence; a respectable father of a family,” with 
a tone of irony, “ looks out for his expenditures, 
even in traveling with a pretty young wife.” 

As soon as Miss Tremaine was comfortably in¬ 
stalled, I returned to overwhelm my guide with 
thanks. But I found him gone, and the landlord 
said be knewtnotbing of him. 

“Blessings on him, wherever he may be!” 
said I, and addressed myself to my poor girl’s 
comfort. She seemed quite broken and discour¬ 
aged by all which had happened, but she set 
about trying to make a bed for Bibi on a sofa in 
her room, refusing to give him‘over to my tender 
mercies for the night, lest my masculine hands 
should be even less tender than her unaccustomed 
onep. A nice supper, and a cup of tea for Miss 
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Tremaine, was produced; and then I left her, 
saying I hoped she would get a good Bleep. 

Her room and BibV$ were within mine, sepa¬ 
rated only by folding doors, and as I felt as if I 
should never sleep again, I did not like stopping 
where my every movement might disturb them, 
and so stole down the stairs. 

The landlord came out on hearing mo, to know 
if I needed anything. While I explained my 
restlessness and fear of disturbing “my family,” 
I noticed a feminine form inside the tiny rooms, 
and “ hoped we had not disturbed his wife,” on 
which hint the wife appeared. What was my 
surprise, to recognize the pleasant face of a nur¬ 
sery governess, whom I had noticed in charge of 
the children of an English friend of mine, who 
lived at Folkestone, some years before. 

She remembered my face, though not my name. 
Should I confide in her ? I must soon find some 
one, able to assist in our dilemma—why not 
venture ? 

I did so. We sat in that tiny room until the 
clock rang half-past three, A. M., and I had the 
pleasure to see that even the neat little French¬ 
man, had not a trace of his national suspicious¬ 
ness left, when the sitting was ended; but wil¬ 
lingly assisted in arranging a bed, in their own 
little alcove, for my occupancy, while his wife 
betook herself to the room next Miss Tremaine, 
and he finished his night upon the sofa. 

The first thing in the morning, was to write 
down our names, ages, occupations, etc., etc., 
according to the usual formula, which list our 
host was obliged to furnish to the ever-watchful ; 
Parisian police. 

“It is better to have done with it, for they 
send to lodging-houses, every morning,” explained 
our host. In fact, while wc were speaking, the 
official appeared in search of the bulletin, and to 
my surprise, I recognized in him my guide of 
the night before. 

He calmly looked over the two lists I had filled 
out, made certain memoranda therefrom in a ; 
note-book, and then bdde me good-morning, as if 
he had never seen me before. 

As I was puzzling over this, the first-floor bell 
rang furiously. My host and I rushed up the 
narrow stairs, and arrived in what had 'been my 
room, to And the hostess sitting On a valise, with 
Bibi bugged in her arms, wildly pulling at the 
bell-rope, between her kisses on his rosy- cheeks. 

The landlord, at this sight, became demented 
in his turn, and began a frantic pirouette about; 
the group, which ended in his tumbling over a 
footstool and nearly crushing the ttvo, whom he 
embraced frantically and volubly, though with 
entire incoherence. 


The most mysterious part of the matter was 
that Bibi seemed as delirious as the others : and 
with his chubby fists entangled in the landlord’s 
hair, hastily delivered himself of his whole vo¬ 
cabulary, from mamma to papa, explaining the 
matter to his own entire satisfaction, and appar¬ 
el cntly to that of my hosts; for they hugged, they 
kissed, they exclaimed over him, shedding tears 
of delight, and then they began again, and re¬ 
peated the same, ad infinitum. 

I folded my arms, and tried to regard the per¬ 
formance with patience, anxious enough about 
the effect of oil this row, on the delicate nerves 
of Miss Tremaine, whose door sjtood partly open. 

When the uproar had somewhat subsided, I 
mildly begged to know, if that young lady had 
rung. 

| “ Oh, sir, she rang when this angel woke, and 

! I went in, knowing no more than the dead that 
! I would find my own darlingcst, dearest, beau- 
! tifullest—” 

And then hugging and kissing de capo. 

“If monsieur pleases,” put in the husband, 
“ the little angel has been at nurse in the country, 
and was to come home to us, now that he is big 
enough! Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu ! to think of 
monsieur’s bringing him to us—monsieur and 
the dear young lady—” 

“ Chut /’’cried out madame, in a low whisper, 
as if they had not all been howling in concert; 
“the dear young lady who is ill—and I am so 
stupid—so cruel as to forget her, when she has 
been so kind to my angel—my bichon mon amour .' 1 

I took the baby out of her arms, and pushed 
her unceremoniously into Miss Tremaine’s room, 
and then I told the husband to go for a doctor, 
resolutely keeping Bibi out of his reach. 

Bibi I carried down to the small room below, 
where my guide of the night before still tranquilly 
remained, reading the morning paper. I rang 
for bread and milk, and he was much more skil¬ 
ful than I, in feeding our young tyrant, while I 
explained the situation. 

“And what will you do, if the young lady 
should be ill?” he asked, meditatively. 

*“I should think madame, here, could take 
care of her, if it is nothing serious. Money, you 
know, is not to he spared—if only it could do 
any good,” said I. 

“It’s not a bod element in the affair,” he 
mused. “ But if she should be seriously ill, you 
had better send for the mother. Better do so 
now, I think,” he added, decidedly. 

Then came the doctor, who “ couldn’t tell you.” 
Mademoiselle had fever, but nothing as yet 
alarming. Twenty-four hours would show. 
Good little Madame Hucreux also said that a 
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fhmiliar face and attendance would possibly be a 
comfort to Miss Tremaine, so I was only too glad 
to decide on sending for her mother. Then I 
reflected that a clergyman’s widow might not be 
provided with means in hand for a sudden and 
expensive journey. As I sat wrinkling my brow, 
in perplexity, over these thoughts, the policeman, 
my guide of the night before, said: 

“ Pardon ! Monsieur, will he not alarm the 
mother less—a widow, I think, he said—if he 
telegraph in the young lady’s name?” 

44 Quite right,” I answer, eagerly. 

44 And monsieur will be going to his bankers, 
to telegraph some money,” he added, in a matter 
of course tone, 44 and can find the name of the 
nearest banker.” 

41 My dear friend,” I said to him, holding out my 
hand, 44 by what other name may I address you?” 

44 Pent, at monsieur’s service; but, if lie 
permits, the money sent should be drawn from 
monsieur’s banker, deposited with another in 
mademoiselle’s name, and so telegraphed to her 
mother— n’est ce pas J” 

I used to think myself a man of resources, but 
in my anxiety for this girl, I seemed to have lost 
my head ; and I could have hugged the speaker 
for his wise forethought. 

He seemed to consider me rather foeblo 
minded, and went with me to see that all 
formalities were fulfilled. 

Qnce more back at the house, I felt at a loss. 
All was now quite tranquil, and even Bibi had 
subsided, under the influence of proper food and 
was now asleep. 

Why did I feel, suddenly, as if my life’s 
occupation was at an end, now that I could no 
longer see the sweet, pale face of my fellow 
voyager? My alarm, and her troubles being 
now virtually at an end, I ought to be jubilant. 
I did not even remember that I had come to see 
the Exposition. 

I only sat patient under Bibfs caresses—she 
caressed him a fow hours ago—and wondered 
how she was, and if the tender heart was at last 
tranquil, and the tired eyes at rest. 

44 Naughty Bibi! You have tumbled monsieur’s' 
hair, and emptied his pocket,” said Madame 
Ducreux, entering while that cherub was making 
ineffectual attempts to strangle mo with two 
fat arms. 44 The dear young lady is nervous and 
feverish,” she pursued, in answer to my look; 
44 but the doctor, who has been again, thinks it 
will be nothing, if she keeps her bed a day 
or so.” 

44 A day or so” seemed a horribly long time, 
before I should be able to see her again. 

Here the door opened, and Peret slipped in, 


in a matter of course manner, os if he belonged 
to the family. 

44 Li,” he added, os if continuing a former 
phrase, 44 the doctor thinks the young lady is too 
troubled, too anxious about something, to cure 
rapidly.” 

44 Her mother will probably get here, to¬ 
morrow,” I suggested. 

44 If Monsieur Howe will come away, and see 
the room I have prepared for him,” says little 
madamo, by way of diversion; and I suddenly 
remember how much I need a thorough sacrifice 
to the graces. 

Peret coolly follows, and lingers after madame 
leaves us. He does not budge, even when I open 
my dressing-case. Peret lias evidently something 
on his mind, and won’t stir till he has delivered 
himself. I await his pleasure. 

44 Monsieur isn’t married?” he says, at last. 

44 No, merci, my good Peret—are you ?” 

44 That’s another thing. How old is monsieur?” 

44 Hum ! Peret you do not lack aplomb . My 
age was on this morning’s list,” I answer, 
brushing away at my hair. 

44 True?” from my self-constituted father 
confessor. 44 Then the young lady’s age ?” 

44 My good, but curious friend, Peret, I am not 
sure of it; but I fancy I was right also about 
hor age,” I answer, patiently. 

The man don’t seem to mean to be impudent. 

44 Monsieur is rich—eh ?” 

44 Enough to remember you, for all your 
usefulness,” I answer. 

44 Aprts;. but the young lady is poor—a 
governess ?” 

44 My Peret, aren’t you just—well, too 
curious?” I ask, quietly. Then, all at once, I 
feol furious—as if some one had been meddling 
with my own sister. 

44 If monsieur could be content to espouse the 
dear young lady, then it would all end like a 
feuilleton of Madame Sand, or a comedy of 
Monsieur Sardou,” said Peret, imperturbably. 

What had I been thinking of? And it was 
this that had ailed me all the while! 

I dropped my two beautiful, ivory-backed 
hair-brushes into the coal-scuttle, and seizing 
Peret, the imperturbable, about the waist, I 
made him do such a can-can , about that small 
room, that I believe he thought I had suddenly 
gone mad. When we were both breathless, I 
plumped him into an arm-chair. 

44 You ridiculous creature, do you think she 
would accept me?” I stammer, in my excitement. 
44 1 must be at least ten, yes, even more years 
the elder.” 

44 But ten years! It is a bagatelle,” asserted 
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the adorable Peret, adding, as a sweet morsel, j 
“ and monsieur is a very handsome boy I” | 

We began to look over the railway time-table, j 
to see how soon the mother could arrive; for j 
then I might perhaps be allowed to see the j 
invalid. Peret went away as soon as he had 
given me this blissful suggestion, and I made my 
careful toilet, regretting the ten years which had 
passed since my former experience, and which j 
had made me, as I believed, a confirmed celibate, j 
My thirty-five years were not ill-worn, except as l 
I compare them with my darling’s nineteen. j 
Once dressed, I descended to the parlor. Be- j 
hold my ever-present and now beloved Peret, j 
making block-houses for Bibi! j 

“ Madame Ducreux begs you to make a visit, j 
upon her and the young lady, who is better, and 
able to lie upon her sofa,” he announced, quietly. 

All at once, my blood seemed to leap to my heart, \ 
and then away to my finger-ends, and I turned \ 
about and flew up the stairs without a word. j 
Madame Ducreux met me in the first room, | 
and shook a warning finger. i 

“ Peret is right,” she said, oracularly, “and> 
it will simplify everything.” 

His French way of coolly talking one over ! 
strikes one as impertinent; but then it was in \ 
this case convenient, since it had caused them to \ 
give me a sight of my girl, so much sooner than * 
I had dared to hope. j 

She was lying on a couch, in the shaded room, \ 
looking quite too etherial; and I felt as if I would j 
give my life to be able to keep the winds of| 
heaven from roughly visiting her. I think my j 
love must have shone in my face, for hers put on ] 
a tender flush under my eager gaze. \ 


“Are you better, my dearest girl?” I blurted 
out, taking her little hands both in mine, “and 
will you—can you try to let me take care of you 
always? Oh, Alice! Don't tell me it is impos¬ 
sible ! Only let me try to make you happy as 
my wife—promise to think of it—to come 10 me, 
even in the remotest future—” 

I should have gone on in my passionate ram¬ 
bling, but my dear girl’s soft voice made me 
listen. 

She took one of my hands, and leaned her dear 
cheek on it, with a caressing motion, that made my 
heart leap; then holding up her hand, to stop my 
wild words, she said, Boflly, and hesitating often: 

“ When I have time, to know that this is not 
an impulse of generosity from the noblest of 
hearts, and you to know what you ask, you shall 
be answered—at present, let this suffice,” and 
she gave me her hand to kiss. 

How the little, timid mother panic to us, and 
how I won her to my side—how w T e went home 
to Wales—how the younger children became my 
faithful allies—and how they adopted me as 1 did 
them, shall not be told here, but I thank heaven 
that there is no more need for governessing in 
that family. 

When they finally consented to give Alice to 
me, we came over again to Paris, where Peret 
was our most welcome guest, he soberly consider¬ 
ing our marriage as his special work, which, in 
some sort, it was. 

“ Bibi ” is grown a big fellow now. The poor 
nurse, who missed her train, was never forgiven 
by Bib?a parents, who, however, are willing to 
admit that much happiness came of our Babt 
Stealing. 


LOVE’S DILEMMA. 

BT E. 8. HOPKINS. 


“ Stop, love,” I said, “ it’s early yet, 

It's early yet, stop at the gate.” 

M Nay, nay,” she said, “ it's growing late, 
It's growing late, the sun has set” 

“ Why, see,” I said, “ ’tis light as day, 

’Tis light as day—see overhead.” 

“ The clouds are coming, love,” she said, 

“ The clouds are come, I most away.” 

“ Bnt soon,” I said, “ the clouds will go, 
The clouds will go before the breeze.” 

“ Oh, dear,” she said, “ you’re such a tease, 
You’re such a tease, do let me go.” 

“ Oh, tie!” I said, “ then you may go, 

Then you may go, if you’ll he wed.” 


“ Nay, love, it’s growing dark,” she said, 

** It’s dark,” she said, “ I fear to go.” 

“ Well, then,” I said, “ then I’ll be gone, 
Then I’ll be gone, and leave you here.” 

“ But, sir,” she said, “ the way is drear. 
The way is drear when I’m alone.” 

“ We’ll wait,” I said," then we will wait, 
Thon we will wait, it's early yet.” 

“ But see,” she said, “ the moon is set. 

The moon is sot, it's growing late.” 

“ Well, then,” I said, ** what will yon do? 
What will you do, then, love?” I said. 

“I'll go,” she said, in rosy red. 

In nwy red, “ I’ll go—with you 1” 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Months went by. Trcvylan was almost de¬ 
serted. The portals of the old keep had not been 
unbarred since the funeral. 

In the modern building, the solitude seemed 
almost as complete as that which brooded among 
the old towers; for only two of the family re¬ 
mained, Lady Colgate and Stella Winchester, and 
they seldom met except at their meals. 

Keath Winters, in his prison cell, twenty miles 
away, was not more completely isolated than the 
lady of Trevylan who had kept to the mocking 
solitude of her own rooms, since the first week 
after the funeral; for then Bolus, the new lord, 
had left her, after some sharp words of expostu¬ 
lation, met by open defiance, and was now in 
London, rioting in his new life, and living in tho 
fastest set. 

This had been a bitter blow to tho mother, who 
had studied his interests at the peril of her own 
soul, and was beginning to drink the gall and 
wormwood of his inevitable ingratitude. Alas! 
in the madness of her ambition, and the crav¬ 
ing fondness of her love, she forgot that gratitude 
is the first barrier that crime breaks down in a 
human soul, and that sin is forever in rebellion 
against love. In making her son Earl of Colgate 
she had expected to share his wealth, his honors, 
and to be left permanent mistress of Trevylan— 
the guide and councillor of his fhture career. 
But in less than one short week he had aroused 
her from this mistake. Instead of giving orders, 
she had found herself compelled to receive them. 
Her advice was scarcely listened to, her wishes 
set at nought. Finally, as we have seen, he had 
left her, and with words of cruel scorn. 

One day, young Lord Colgate was giving a 
sumptuous dinner, at Richmond. Half the party 
had been driven down behind six blooded horses 
on his own high drag, and another gaily-loaded 
vehicle was in sight. As Belus was helping 
down from the front seat a talli handsome girl, 
whose hair had once been dark brown, but now 
shone like wisps of dull gold, from the high curve 
of her Gainsborough hat, the other drag came 
up, with gr^t tumult and dash, its horses all in 
a foam, but curveting under their glittering 


harness, and its occupants full of hilarity. 
Directly, a bevy of bright, young women were 
helped down from their high seats, giving out 
flashes of blue, scarlet or white, as their garments 
happened to be tinted, some laughing merrily, as 
they leaped to the ground, others uttering little, 
affected shrieks, when they were lifted from the 
steps, but all bent on supreme enjoyment. 

As the feast went on, conversation became free 
as the wine. 

“ I say,” caflfed out a young man from the 
lower end of the table, “ you will soon bo dragged 
from among us, Colgate. That fellow who made 
you an earl is to be tried at the next assizes, I 
see by the journals, and your evidence will be 
needed to hang him.” 

Spite of the wine that flushed his handsome 
face, Belus turned suddenly pale, but he rallied 
at once, and replied, with a laugh : 

11 Yes, I suppose they will have me down. 
The fellow could not well be convicted without 
me; but it will be an awful bore, just as the 
hunting season is coming on.” 

“I say,” continued the young man. “Isn’t 
it rather hard terms for the poor wretch, that he 
should make you a peer of the realm, and your 
evidence hang him for it?” 

“ But tell me,” said the young lady with tho 
Gainsborough hat, “ not of the murder—one gets 
those things from the journals—but about Trevy¬ 
lan. Isn’t there a castle, old as the hills, that 
the late earl used to live in, like a hermit, or 
something of that kind?” 

“ Yes, there is a gloomy keep, and some grim 
old towers, which I mean to raze to the ground 
before the year is out; for I hate every stone in 
it!” answered Belus, with a degree of vehemence 
that startled the butterfly at his side. 

“But not yet—not until your friends have 
seen it; I do so dote on towers, and keeps, and 
things.” 

Belus looked at her beautifhl, upturned face, 
and tried to smile. “ I think that I had a vague 
sort of affection for the old place once,” was the 
moody reply; “ but that was before—” 

“ Before the murder, I suppose,” suggested the 
girl, innocently enough. 

(465) 
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Belus turned upon her fiercely enough: then, 
seeing her surprise, burst into a hoarse laugh. 

“ What a way you have of putting things,” he 
said. 

“ But the dear old castle—you shall not drive 
me from that.” 

“ I would much rather drive you there.” 

“ In your drag? Oh, delightful I How far is 
it?” cried the girl, clapping her hands. “Only 
think, ladies and gentlemen, Lord Colgate talks 
of taking us down to his place in a drag. Wouldn’t 
that be a lark?” 

“I should think so,” answered the young 
man, who had introduced the subject. “ How 
many hundred miles is it from London to Trevy- 
lan, Colgate?” 

“ Not too many for the railroad at any rate,” 
answered Belus, with a sudden burst of anima¬ 
tion, “ so I invite you all to go down.” 

“To the assizes?” questioned^he young man, 
i^ith a careless laugh. 

“ The assizes—yes, why not ? It will be better 
than going down alone.” 

“To the old, old castle?” questioned the lady 
at hid side. 

“ That is but a small part of Trevylan,” he re¬ 
plied, with a thrill of pride in his voice. “ The 
new building is twice as large and far more to 
your taste, I’ll be sworn: besides, there is a lady 
in it, ready to do the honors.” 

“Your wife?” whispered the girl, with a look 
of tender reproach. 

“ My mother—Lady Colgate—who will be de¬ 
lighted to receive you all.” 

The guests lookod at each other, doubtingly. 
They knew how short a time it was since the 
family at Trevylan had been thrown into 
mourning. 

“Is this really an invitation?” said one. 

“ An invitation ? Of course it is. First and fore¬ 
most this fair lady shall be queen of the party.” 

“ But your mother?” questioned the girl. 

“ Shall invito you all in due form; if any one 
cares to refuse, let him speak now.” 

“No, no. How can any one think of 
refusing?” was the general exclamation. 

“There will bo yachting, I suppose, as Trevylan 
is on the sea,” added a voice. 

Bolus glared around the table a moment, and 
settled back in his chair, white as death. Then 
the guests remembered all the details of the 
tragedy at Trevylan, and fell into dead silence. 

“ Let us drink to it,” cried Belus, to break the 
spell; and as he spoke, he held the glass down to 
the rosy lips of his companion, and added, “kiss 
the glass before I drink, and it shall be a pledge 
of our reunion at my castle of Trevylan.” 


The girl, who had her own ambitious thoughts, 
looked into the handsome face of Lord Belus at 
her side, smiled sweetly, and touched her lips 
to the wine. Then he waved the glass above 
his head, like a young Bacchus, quaffed the 
contents, and made a gesture that others should 
rise to their feet. While they drained their 
glosses, he flung his over one shoulder, and 
hurled it against the window. 

Thus, with a crash of crystal against crystal, 
a blaze of flowers, and the riotous mingling of 
many voices in words and sweet laughter, this 
strange invitation to Trevylan was accepted. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

At that very day and hour, Jluldah Winters 
stood in the prison room of her son, a worn, 
half broken hearted woman, with a world of 
misery in her great, black eyes, which she strove 
to conquer, or at least conceal, with the strength 
of absolute martyrdom. 

Since the knowledge of his birthright had 
been made known to the young man, the subject 
had been a grave object of discussion, between 
these two and their nearest friends, the old 
fisherman and his son, John. Indeed, some 
efforts had been made to induce Keath to take 
advantage of what influence the truth would 
give him, and come forth, on his trial, as the 
true heir of Trevylan ; but the same reason that 
had led him to evade the inquest, and thus save 
the Stamford name from a breath of suspicion, 
influenced him now. While he was confined in 
that place, as a felon, under the charge of murder, 
no sign, he said, should be given of the blood 
that might bo disgraced in his veins. If he must 
die, the secret of his birth should die with him. 

For a time, Iluldah’s spirit matched his in 
this. She, too, would rather see him perish, in 
all the pride of his strong youth, than bring one 
stain upon the name she had borne, in willing 
secresy, so many years. She had elected to 
remain in the humble sphere of her people, 
rather than cast the shadow of a misalliance on 
this proud house, and it was with a feeling of 
absolute exultation, at first, that she found her 
son so resolute in maintaining the same course, 
even at the peril of liis life. 

But now, when the time of his trial drew very 
near, and no ray of light had been found to 
lessen the array of evidence against him, the 
motherhood of the woman began to break down 
her powers of resistance, and she stood before 
the young man, that (lay, with tears in her eyes, 
and hands clasped, imploring him t^tell the truth 
about his position, and thus gain the friendly in¬ 
fluence that might save him. 
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“ No, mother/’ he said, taking her hands in 
his, and kissing them tenderly. “ That can only 
be done by the possibility of putting another 
Stamford in my place—by stamping the record 
of an odious crime on the history of a great 
name. What -would life or fortune be to us, 
bought at this price ? How* could we sit down in 
the old castle to which our weakness had brought 
such disgrace ? How could we meet your hus¬ 
band, and my father, in that other world, after 
purchasing a short life here by the deep dishonor 
ofhislfcce?” . 

Huldah lifted her eyes to his, and a faint 
smile shone through her tears. 

“Oh, you are so like him as he was—as he 
was,” she exclaimed, in an uncontrolable out¬ 
burst of womanly recollections. 

“ Let me be like him in everything,” answered 
the youth, drawing her to his bosom, and leaving 
a kiss upon her forehead. “You were brave 
and secret for him, be brave and secret for me !” 

She drew back her head, and looked in his 
face, her eyes full of trouble, her lips quivering. 

“ They took him from me, and now will take 
you, my son—his son—all that is left to me on 
earth,” she cried out, with a fresh pang of agony. 
“Oh, my God, help me: for it is more than I 
can bear!” 

Kcath drew the unhappy woman to the side of | 
his bed, and sat down, with both arms around < 
her, tenderly. j 

“It may be,” Eeath said, thoughtfully, “that ; 
some way of honorable escape can be yet found ! 
out of the snare that holds me. Sometimes I 
think it impossible that the good God can per¬ 
mit an innocent man to perish for another’s sin. 
But if that is to be, fate shall find us clean-handed. 
All that honor permits shall be done in my 
behalf. The grandfather and John Winters are 
at work for me, day and night.” 

“ And I—oh, Keath, has it come to this, that 
I can only pray for youf” cried out the poor 
mother, piteously, “that I alone am helpless?” 

Meantime, and before the trial, young Lord 
Colgate had come down to Trevylan, and made his 
request that the countess dowager Bhould invite 
the new friends he had made to the castle. Lady 
Colgate turned upon her son, haughtily. 

“ You ask this of me!” she answered. “ You, 
a Stamford, and my own son, dare to offer me an 
insult like that!” 

“\es, madam,” said the new earl, throwing 
himself into the great velvet chair she had left, 
and watching her stormy face through his half 
closed eyelids. “ I riot only ask it, but insist \ 
that the invitations shall be written at once. \ 
These persons are my friends. I take the liberty } 


| of inviting them to my own castle, and as you 
< happen to be staying here, it is the correct thing 
5 that the ladies Bhould receive an invitation from 
} your own hand. They do not quite belong to a 
class that would accept mine, as yet*” 

“ I—I do not know these people, even by 
name.” 

“ I will give you the liBt.” 

“It will be the scandal of the whole county. 
Only a few months since, two lords of Colgate 
have been buried from this castle—and that 
horrible trial coming on—•” > 

“ I do not care what the people of the county 
may think about it; for I do not intend to be 
much among them, after this beastly trial is over. 
As for the two funerals and all this dismal display 
of mourning, these things are what makes the 
old rookery unendurable. This will be a jolly 
party: they will make the old walls ring again.” 

“ Men about town, and women that I never 
heard of. How can any one explain this to 
Stella Winchester?” 

Bclus leaned back among the velvet cushions, 
and laughed viciously. 

“Ah, there is the gist of it! That young 
lady will be taught, before we have done with 
her, that other women, quite as beautiful, can be 
found, to whom the master of Trevylan is not 
wholly a monster of ugliness. I warrant her, 
beforehand, that none of these fair ladies will 
be found prowling about the park with fishermen 
from the cove, after her dainty fashion.” 

“ But it is an insult to her, worse than that 
to myself,” exclaimed the countoss, moving up 
and down the room, in her usual imperious 
fashion. “ I will not do it!” 

BeluB arose from the chair, pale with rage, 
and advanced close to her. 

“ Madam, you will either write those Invita¬ 
tions at once, or start for your dower house—the 
only habitation on the Trevylan estates to which 
you are entitled—at ten o’clock, to-morrow* 
morning.” 

After saying these words, with a cool stillness 
that was more cutting than insult, the young 
man sauntered out of the room, leaving his 
mother, white and still as marble, footed to4he 
floor. An hour after that, the invitations were 
written by a hand that seemed to stab the tinted 
paper with, every dash of the pen. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

The London party lost no time in coming 
down. Belus joined them at the station, and 
came riding through the village, mounted on one 
of the old earl’s hunters, in a state of wild 
excitement, making his horse eurvet and toss 
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his head, with one hand, while the other rested j 
on the edge of Lady Colgate’s barouche, in which ! 
the yellow-haired lady of that Richmond dinner 
sat conspicuous. j 

As they approached the castle, exclamations j 
of astonishment at its size and grandeur broke 
from the party, and the young person, who re¬ 
ceived most honored attention from the new 
master, became charmingly enthusiastic over the j 
grand old pile. j 

It was, perhaps, the keenest humiliation that \ 
could have fallen on the lady of that castle, when 
she felt herself compelled to meet and welcome j 
these strange guests, in the modern entrance-hall. \ 
. There she stood, ready for her enforced duty, \ 
loathing herself, and hating her son, with sharp, < 
momentary rage, that she had been dragged down j 
to this unseemly level. Even the amber-haired j 
young lady made a pause, in her careless advance, j 
and half drew back, when she saw this haughty S 
figure moving down, through sombre lines of j 
servants, in deep mourning, to receive her. j 

By her son’s request—or rather, orders—the j 
lady had thrown aside her solemn; crapes and \ 
bombazines; but a robe of black velvet swept far j 
out on the tessellated marble of the floor, lighted \ 
up only by a few large diamonds, subdued with j 
jot, in her ears and on her bosom. For one j 
moment, the haughty grace with which tlieooun- j 
teas advanced, took that flippant young creature’s 
breath away; but she rallied at once, and went 
forward, with her jauntiest air, as if she con¬ 
sidered it in place to welcome that stately woman 
to the honor of her acquaintance. 

Pale with rising indignation, and trembling 
under the severe restraints she was placing on 
herself, the countess received these enforced 
guests with the haughty grace of a queen, waiting 
for the homage of her people. Soon they all dis¬ 
appeared up the grand stair-case, escorted to the 
apartments prepared for them, their voices break- ] 
ing up the solemn stillness that had so long 
reigned over the castle. 

"When they were gone, and she found herself 
quite alone, the countess hurried to her boudoir, 
flung herself on the couch, and absolutely bit the 
silken cushions, as she moaned and writhed j 
among them, in the agony of her abasement. j 

Thus the week commenced that was to end in { 
the trial of Keath Winters, for the murder of his 
benefactor—and thus the week went on. 

It is on record that utter desperation some¬ 
times ends in such fierce recklessness as seems 
the very insanity of enjoyment. This would 
have been believed by any one who shared the 
life at Trevylan, during that riotous week; for 
never, since its massive walls were laid, had 


revels as demoralizing been witnessed within 
them. Day and night, a wild hunt for amuse¬ 
ments was kept up: such amusements as often 
drove the countess to her room, and kept Stella 
a prisoner in hers. In this unchecked disorder 
the young master invariably took the lead. 

Play with cards, and betting, ran high under 
that stately roof. At all hours the clash of 
ivory balls might be heard at the billiard tables. 
Booms, hitherto held sacred to ladies, were 
clouded with smoke from cigars, lighted from 
gems of art torn from emblazoned books, feat had 
cost men a life-time in embellishing. Men, in 
shooting-jackets, lounged on cushions glowing 
with oriental embroidery. 

Each day, and every hour of the night, noisy 
men whose faces were unknown in the neighbor¬ 
hood, might be seen racing at break-neck speed 
down the highway, or sometimes along the very 
edge of the cliffs, with the sea beneath them, and 
nothing but the blue, or crimson, sky for a back¬ 
ground. The people were amazed to see their 
new lord leading these strangers into the most 
dangerous places, where pitfalls abounded, and 
walls were to be leaped, at the risk of life and 
limb; but it was observed that he never took 
them to the cliffs, which he had once loved to 
sport to the very edge, either on foot or horse¬ 
back. He even grew restive and white if any 
of his wild companions turned that way. Once, 
when the boldest of them, seeing this weakness, 
challenged him to make the asoent, Bel us turned 
upon him so fiercely that he never dared to men¬ 
tion the subject again. 

Lulu, however—for thus the girl called her¬ 
self, spite of the baptismal register, which gave a 
less romantio name—was more audacious, and 
hearing of this rebuff, rejoiced in it; for in her— 
and others of her kind—pleasure is tame without 
a touch of suffering, for others, in it: so, one 
day, while riding ahead with Belus, she turned 
her spirited horse up the cliff, and challenged 
him to follow. Stung by her mocking raillery, 
he wheeled his hunter, dashed past her, with a 
wild laugh, and reached the summit of the rock, 
before she was half way up. But when he came 
within sight of the water, she saw him reel in 
the saddle, Btart upright in the stirrups, turn 
his horse on the very verge of the precipice, and 
dash toward her again. The girl urged her 

I * horse aside, in great terror, as he thundered by, 
flashing a fierce gleam upon her, and uttering 
something that sounded to the trembling little 
butterfly like a curse. 

This was the last day before the assises, and 
Colgate had exhibited unusual disturbance since 
the early morning, when he was seen by the 
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wondering servants, leaving the dining-room, in , 
full dress, and heavy-eyed, as if he had not slept j 
at all, but remained below after his guests had j 
retired, when the dawn broke up the revels of \ 
the night. j 

In this state, Lady Colgate met him, walking l 
up and down the long picture gallery, an hour \ 
before dinner was announced. • 

Ah! you have condescended to come out of > 
your shell at last,*’ he said, approaching her; j 
“ but dressed like a hearse, ( as usual. I’ve just j 
been surveying my ancestors—grim old fellows i 
now, whatever they were living. Look at them, ) 
mustered along the walls—generation after [ 
generation—every one of them frowning upon j 
me like a judge in his wig, sentencing some poor <; 
devil to death—Keath Winters, for instance. I < 
wonder if there is one of the old dons there who j 
wouldn’t like to do it, knowing who his mother j 
is. Look at them, lady mother.” > 

Lady Colgate regarded her son with alarm. \ 
His features, his wild Bpeech and still wilder j 
eyes, filled her with terror. On the morrow, all ; 
his strength, all his coolness and force of nerve, ; 
would be wanted to go through the ordeal of an : 
examination that would be close, searching, and \ 
to them both very painful, if not altogether disas- J 
terous, and here he was, breaking down for want i 
of sleep. What could she do? With a great j 
effort she tried to smile, as if his wild talk i 
aroused her. j 

*'* You have come into the wrong place,” she \ 
said. “ So many pictures of people who are j 
dead always have a depressing influence. Como j 
away from them. My room is far pleasanter,) 
and I shall have much to say to you, before j 
to-morrow.” ! 

“No, let to-morrow take care of itself,” \ 
answered the young man, turning impatiently 
away. “ I think I like these old fellows best, 
after all. They glare at you, but don’t talk.” 

“But you must listen to me.” 

“ Not if I can help it. This affair of to-morrow 
is a thing that one hates even to think about.” 

“ But you ard unnerved.” 

Belus broke into a sharp laugh, as he answered : 
“Am I! Wait and see. The coolest and 
sharpest man in that court, to-morrow, will be 
your son.” 

“ I hope so; but that is impossible, unless 
you take some rest. It was this I wished to 
urge upon you.” 

“Rest!” 

The face which Belus turned upon his mother, 
as this word broke from his lips, made the heart j 
quail in her bosom. \ 

Gay voices, clamorous in gay dispute, that j 
Vol. LXXVI.—29. 


moment, filled the lower end of the gallery, and 
a party of his guests, who had just left the 
billiard-room, appeared in search of the young 
host, led by the girl Lulu, in a wild flush of 
excitement, who fluttered up to him, and, with 
both hands clasped on his arm, led him away to 
act as umpire over some dispute, that had arisen 
in the game. 

When Lady Colgate saw this, she turned aside, 
with a faint groan, and wandered back to the 
dreary solitude of her own apartment. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

While these strange scenes were happening at 
Treyylan, Huldah Winters, and the good old 
fisherman, who had been kind and dear as a 
father to her, lingered about the prison, waiting 
for a last interview with Keath, before his trial 
came on. The permission came at last, and 
Huldah went in, and clasped her son frantically 
to her breast. 

“God can not,” sheexolaimed, “permit this aw¬ 
ful wrong; something will arise, some fact made 
clear. Ah! my poor boy, do not shake your 
head. I do not say -that any new evidence is 
found ; but John Winters has been hard at work, 
and the dear old man. We have got good 
counsel—the very best that money can bring; for 
John has squandered his savings for us like dust, 
lie will be here, to-night, and perhaps—yes* 
perhaps, he may hear something.” 

“No, mother. You must not hope that; the' 
net they have woven around mo is too well! 
knotted. Even that innocent child will be used! 
to destroy me; for, no doubt, every word he* 
says is the truth. But one thing, mother: Miss. 
Winchester must not be brought here. Though 
her evidence might save my life, she must not 
give it. See to that, mother.” 

Huldah tried to smile. IIow little did the boy 
understand the self-abnegation of which a loving 
woman is capable. 

“ But how can I help it ? Stella is a woman, 
and she loves you.” 

Keath’s eyes filled, and his frame shook. 

“I know—I know it; but she must aot 
—she—” 

Here the poor young fellow broke down, and 
throwing himself upon the scant pillow of his; 
bed, sobbed till the iron structure under himi 
shook like a handful of reeds. 

At last, a slanting sunbeam shot through the 
grated window, startling them as if it had been 
the arrow from somo murderous shaft. 

“ It is time that John should have beenr here,” 
said Huldah. “In half an hour I must go, and 
\hen they will refuse to let him in.” 
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Keatli sat upright, sighing heavily. 

“One thing, mother,” he said. “Let what 
will happen, when this trial is over—if—if— 
dear heart, do not shudder. Remember this: 
after to-morrow, the worst will be known. 
Death is never very terrible to a brave man. It 
will be leaving you, and the old grandfather, that 
makes it hard—and—and—there, now, wo must 
not give way again. She will love you, and bo 
a great comfort to you.” 

Ilere the brave young fellow was silent for a 
moment, with one hand pressed upon his swelling 
throat. Then he went on. 

“I keep wandering from what I wished to 
say. When to-morrow has done its work, and 
all is ended, you will never let it be known that it 
was a Stamford that perished on the scaffold. 
You will keep to the old life, nor take one step 
toward the place you have a right to fill. For 
my sake, and in consideration of all that I shall 
have suffered—for my father’s sake, most of all 
—-you will bear the old name without a blot. 
Promise me this, mother.” 

The woman could not speak, for a while; but 
she no longer wept. She murmured, at last, 

“ I promise this. There was no need to ask 
it—but I promise.” 

After this, they sat together, hand in hand, 
gazing on the floor, until a noise of drawn bolts 
^ made them look up. 

John Winters entered. 

Iluldah read something in his faco that 
startled the curdling blood from her heart. 

“You have heard something,” sho said, 
breathlessly. 

“Yes, that is what kept me. There is some 
evidence at Trevylan that you must help mo to 
obtain. If we start at once, it will not be too 
lace.” As he spoke ho held out his hand to 
Kcath. 

“ Keep a good heart,” he said. “ We may be 
able to give them a hard fight, to-morrow. Who 
knows.” 

Kcath smiled, faintly, as he returned that firm 
hand clasp, and watched the eager haste with 
which his mother was proparing to go. 

“ In the morning,” sho said, warming up from 
her deadly paleness, and embracing her son, 
“f shall be here early, no matter how many 
miles away ho takes mo. Till then, oh, my God, 
koop him safe for me 1” 

Little was said between Huldah and John 
Winters, as they drove fast toward Trevylan. 
lie had reason to believe that something impor¬ 
tant would be discovered in the library at 
Trovylan, ho said, but her knowledge of tho 
room would be necessary to its attainment. So 


ho had taken the best means to be found for 
getting her there, as early as possible after dark; 
for there was no time to lose. 

Notwithstanding that heavy drops of rain now 
began to fall, Winters took the longer route, 
through the old avenue. Leaving his vehiclo at 
the gate, he led the tired woman along the broken 
pathway, across the stone bridge, to the old oak 
portal of the keep. Ho unlocked this door, with a 
key that had been in his possession since Lord 
Colgate’s funeral, and Iluldah followed him in. 

“ Will you bo afraid to wait hero a half hour 
or so?” he asked. “I will not bo gone longer 
than that.” 

Iluldah answered, wearily, and sat down in 
a hall chair. Sho heard the oak door close, as 
Winters went out, with a sense of relief; for the 
silence and tho darkness soothed tho terrible 
strain that was wearing on her nerves. It did 
not seem ns if she had slept. Rut some moments 
of dead apathy must havo como over her before she 
sat upright, with a start, and saw John Winters 
returning through the open door. 


CHAPTER XL. 

As Lady Colgate sat in her boudoir, brooding 
gloomily over the interview she had held with 
her son in the picture gallery, Lord Belus 
knocked at tho door, then pushed it open, and 
entered, without waiting for permission, saying, 

“ I havo come to see if you arc dressed for 
dinner. After to-morrow you will havo plenty 
of timo to sulk in this fantastic den ; for neither 
myself nor friends will care to trouble you when 
the farce is played out; but, to-night, you will sit 
at tho head of my table, and bo civil to my guests, 
as the opportunity will never be offered you 
again.” 

Lady Colgate aroso with such evident reluo- 
tance, that it brought forth another sneer from 
her son, who looked angrily on her black robes. 

“ Wear colors, too. Put on something bright. 
I havo seen you wear a velvet dress—Bcarlet or 
winc-colored. Wear that.” 

“ I will wear the dress,” with a weary Bigh. 

“With jewels?” 

“ Yes, with jewels.” 

The young man threw his arms around her, as 
if in requital of her unexpected submission, and 
kissed her cheek. 

“ These arc stormy times for us,” ho said, with 
some degree of feeling, “ but for life or death you 
and I are bound together. We cannot go back.” 

“ By what bonds are wo bound ? Oh, my God, 
by what bonds?” cried tho lady, turning from 
his kiss for the first time in her life. 

“By this,” answered Belus, seizing the two 
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hands she was about to uplift in her agony, “by 
this: What is bought by blood wmt be by blood 
maintained !” 

The lady drew her hands from him, shudder¬ 
ing. Belus took them back by force. 

“ Shrink from what is before us to-morrow, as 
you are doing nqw, and your cowardice will de¬ 
stroy us both,’* he said, with fierce earnestness. 
Then, flinging her hands away, he left her, 
muttering: “ Now for the other !” 

Stella Winchester, sitting there in her room, 
•heard footsteps approaching that made her heart 
shrink. They reached the door. A pause—then 
came a knock, which seemed to demand, rather 
than ask, admittance. She sat still, holding her 
breath with dread. Then the latch was turned 
and Belus stood in the open door-way. 

“ I have come to ask why our guests are always 
deprived of your society—to say that Lady Col¬ 
gate will expect you down this evening,” he said j 
but he faltered a little in the arrogance of his 
speech, as he saw her more closely. 

The girl stood before him so white, so changed 
that he drew slowly back, as if it was her ap¬ 
parition that confronted him. 

“So changed!” he muttered, to himself, “and 
all on account of that fellow.” 

Stella looked at him, for a moment, in stern 
silence: then she said, 

“ When you interrupted me I was on my knees 
praying that God would interpose, and spare that 
innoceut man, even though his acquittal should 
bring the guilty to punishment. With that 
prayer on my lips, would you have me break 
bread and drink wine with you?” 

He did not answer, but fascinated by those sad, 
blue eyes, under which tears had left purple shad¬ 
ows, held his breath, until she closed the door 
in his face, and shut herself in with her misery. 

In another minute Belus Stamford had stifled 
the spark of regret enkindled by that changed 
face, and resuming his old defiant look, followed 
a burst of music dashed from a piano in the great 
drawing-room where the lady guests were already 
assembled. Apparently joyous as ever, he came 
down the broad stair-case, and hurried into their 
midst with a forced laugh on his lips. 

“ That’s right!” he exclaimed. “ Let us have 
something lively—a waltz—anything to brighten 
the old place, and keep out this infernal racket 
of the storm. Hear how it rages and groans 
among the old trees! Strike up—strike up! We 
can have a turn before my lady joins us.” 

His arm was around Lulu’s waist. He whirled 
her into the middle of the room as the lady at the 
piano dashed into an exhilarating waltz, that 
sounded in strange, wild discord against the ris¬ 


ing storm that shook the windows and made the 
trees sob and moan like living things, shaken 
with dread. 

Other guests came in, and joined the whirling 
couple, filling the room with stormy mirth, in 
the midst of which Lady Colgate stood, transfixed 
with dismay, when she entered, queen-like but 
worn and aged, spite of her wine-colored velvet 
and gleaming jewels. 

“ Ah, it is the Lady Mother!” exclaimed Belus, 
whirling Lulu to a seat, “and here comes the 
butler, announcing dinner. Will the best of you 
take her ladyship out? My devotion belongs 
here.” 

He stood, with Lulu on his arm, smiling in his 
mother’s white, stern face, until she turned from 
him, bowed a haughty dismissal to the man who 
ventured to offer his arm, and walked alone into 
the brilliantly lighted dining-room. 

It seemed os if Belus had intended to defy both 
his mother and the storm; for indoors that bois¬ 
terous night hod been turned into a midsummer’s 
day. The room was one flood of radiance. Piles 
of gold and silver plate shone and glittered on 
the great buffet. Flowers were everywhere. 

Poor Lady Colgate turned faint in her seat of 
honor. With that awful sense of evil gnawing 
under the jewels on her bosom, the whole scene 
appeared to her like a stupendous mockery. 

But that gay crowd, mustering around the 
table, saw nothing of this. Belus set the exam¬ 
ple, and li^r presence did not prevent the ban¬ 
quet from soon deepening into a revel. When 
the ladies were led from the table, the revel went 
on wilder than ever. 

“I cannot stand this,” whispered Lulu, to a 
companion, as a clash of glasses, and ringing 
shouts of laughter came faintly up from the dis¬ 
tance. “ I am tired, too, of seeing my lady sweep¬ 
ing up and down the room, as if no one but her¬ 
self were in it. Let us steal away and see what 
the storm is about—come.” 

These two stole softly from the room, and went 
out upon the terrace, across which the wind was 
sweeping in gusts that nearly took them from 
their feet. 

“Never mind, it is better than that stifling 
room inside,” exclaimed Lulu, gathering up the 
long train of her dress, and throwing it over her 
arm. “It isn’t raining now, thank heaven! 
How the wind is tossing the vines and plants in 
those great stone vases.” 

“ Hush !” said her companion, “look there!” 

Lulu turned, startled by the terror in her 
friend’s voice, and saw that lights were burning 
in a tower of the old castle. 

“Mercy on us!” she whispered, clinging to 
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her companion; her eyes widening with terror, 
fixed on the strange illumination. “1—I told Col¬ 
gate that the olcf place was running oyer with 
ghosts. I wonder if he’ll believe me now ?” 

“This is just the night for them to come,” 
said the other, “but I didn’t think you’d be such 
a coward.” 

“Coward?” retorted Lulu, over whom no 
strong emotion held more than momentary sway. 
“ Come, now, and we’ll see who is the coward. 
Come—I dare you !” 

Away the girl went, back through the great 
entrance-hall, speeding onward in her wild haste, 
till she reached the dining-room. She flung 
the door wide open, just as the party of young 
men were standing around the table, holding 
glasses, that dripped a rain of red wine over 
their wavering hands, and vociferously applaud¬ 
ing the toast that was to break up what had 
deepened into an absolute carouse. 

“Come,” cried Lulu, “come and see for your¬ 
self. There are lights in all the windows of the 
older towers. Now tell me that ghosts do not 
revel there.” 

Those men, grouped around the table, turned 
upon her, some in stupefied amazement, others 
laughing boisterously, and tossing off their wine, 

As the girl spoke thus, the glass that Belus was 
raising to his lips dropped from his hand, with a 
crash that scattered shivers and sparks of crystal 
over that end of the table. 

“What is the matter, Colgate?” asked one. 
“ Let us have a sliie at the ghost. L(&d on, lead 
on. You know the way best.” 

During some seconds, Belus stood, white and 
still, gazing blankly at the speaker. Then, with 
a restraining force that was terrible in its 
intensity, he reached forth his hand, poured 
some brandy into a goblet, and drank it off 
deliberately. 

“ Now, gentlemen,” he said, “ I am ready for 
the ghost hunt.” 

The party crowded after him, ns he led the 
way ; and, a little in advance, Lulu fluttered, so 
full of gay excitement, that all her fear was 
gone. She paused a moment at the drawing¬ 
room door, where Lady Colgate was standing, 
alarmed by the confusion. 

“We are going to the old tower,” she said. 
“ The ghosts are setting it on fire, for anything 
we know.” 

“What does this mean?” said Lady Colgate, 
stopping her son. 

“You had better go with us,” he said. 
“ There is some disturbance in the tower. 
Lightning playing against the windows, perhaps; 
but they are bent on finding out what it is. 


There has been a great deal of wine drank, and 
your presance may be a check on them.” 

Belus spoke steadily : he too had been flushed 
with wine, only a few minutes before; but 
something had subdued it—the shock it may be, 
or that goblet half full of brandy. 

Without a word, Lady Colgate followed him, 
hurrying forward in front of £he crowd, which 
was hushed to silence while crossing the gloomy 
passages that connected the ancient and modern 
building; and became even awe-stricken as the 
library was approached. # 

Belus kept by his mother’s side, moving in 
dead silence. How that heavy door was opened, 
no one ever remembered. But it swung hack, 
and, directly opposite, seated in the great library 
chair, they saw Thomas—Lord Colgate, the man 
who was supposed to be lying in the family vault 
at Trevylan Church. 

He did not move or look up; for the roar of 
the storm overwhelmed all other noises; but sat 
with one elbow resting on the table, and his 
face cast downward, as if weary and sad in his 
loneliness. 

Belus and his mother stood, for a space, on the 
threshold—dumb, cold, appalled, a man and wo¬ 
man frozen into stone. After a few moments, in 
which uncertainty became horror, they turned, 
and fled. Two deadly white faces flitted by such 
of the guests as had lingered near the door; but 
when they attempted to follow, nothing but void 
darkness could be seen. 

Huldah Winters, who sat anxiously waiting in 
the keep below, saw two shadowy forms flit down 
the staircase, and through the dense gloom that sur¬ 
rounded her: two deathly white faces looked upon 
her, as if from the Rembrandt back-ground of a 
framed picture: then the great door opened, let¬ 
ting in a rush of the storm, and closed again, 
leaving everything dark and silent as before. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

“Ark you tired of waiting?” 

It was the voice of John Winters, kind and 
low, speaking close to Huldah's chair. She 
knew it, and started up. 

“Tired, yes; but so anxious, that I forgot it 
Tell me, now, if I am brought here to learn evil 
or good news. Suspense is killing me.” 

“ Sit down again, only for & moment I will 
not keep you long.” 

Huldah dropped back into her chair, with a 
heavy sigh, and her companion went on: 

“It is not to torment you with evil news, 
Huldah, that I have brought you here, but 
possible, to cheer you with a little hope.” 
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“ Hope !” repeated the unhappy mother. 
“Oh, do not torture me with dreams!” 

“ Would it torture you, if I said that something 
has arisen that may save your boy ?” 

“Ah, that would-be the most cruel dream of 
all! What can save him? You fancied that some ; 
evidence could be found here. But alas! nothing ; 
of that kind exists. If his father could return 
from the dead, and testify that Keath is his child, 
that might save him, but only that.** 

John Winters laid one hand upon the woman’s 
shoulder, and the touch thrilled her with a 
strange sensation. His voice trembled. 

“Huldah, if the dead were permitted to 
return, could you bear it?” 

The woman started from her seat. 

“Bear it?” she said, in a voice that thrilled ; 
her listener from head to foot. “ One moment 
—one look—people say that such things have 
been. If there is any power, on earth or in 
heaven, that can bring him back to me for a 
single minute, let me have that minute, and die.” ! 

“ Not in that way, Iluldah. God does not j 
break his immutable laws for any of his 1 
creatures; but there has always been a doubt 
with me that—” 

Iluldah caught both his hands, her own were 
shaking like reeds in the wind. 

“ John Winters, that thought has almost driven 
mo mad already. Ilavo you the heart to bring 
it up ?” 

“ I have the heart to give you hope, nuldah, 
and I do.” 

“ Hope, ah, John !” 

“ Almost certainty. Be strong—be your own 
bravo self. There is some one waiting in the 
library, who will tell you more. Come, now.” 

All at once, the woman seemed possessed of 
marvelous strength. Winters could hardly keep 
up with her, as she crossed the keep, and moun¬ 
ted the stairs. Still in advance, she turned the 
heavy lock of the door that had just closed on 
her bitterest enemies, and buw the man whose 
presence had seemded to banish them from the 
face of the earth. 

His head was uplifted now. ne started up, 
and came toward her, with both arms extended. 
She did not faint or cry aloud in the joy of her 
great astonishment, but clung to him, weeping, 
smiling, trembling, in an ecstncy that seemed 
like the delirium of madness. 

Lord Colgate bore her to the chair ho had left, 
placed her in it, and knelt by her side. 

“ Iluldah—Iluldah. My wife, speak to me— 
say that my appearance has not killed you.” 

She leaned forward, and wound her arms 
around his neck. 


“ It has killed me, and I am in heaven,” she 
said. “Surely, surely, this is not the same 
earth. If so, if so, how cam6 you here?” 

“ Almost by a miracle, love; for we are 
indeed in the dear old castle; and to-morrow, 
you shall be greeted as its mistres3.” 

“ But our son, Keath. Did you know that, 
to-morrow, they will try him for murder?” 

Even then, thrilled as she was with joy, the 
woman shuddered, as the word passed her lips. 

“To-morrow,” answered her husband, “he 
will stand by your side, the acknowledged heir of 
Trevylan. How can he be convicted of murder, 
when the supposed murdered man is alive?” 

No wonder the woman thought herself in 
heaven. The transition from despair to extreme 
happiness had been so sudden, that no consistent 
train of thought was possible. She had changed 
places with her lord—she knelt by his side, 
leaning her head against him, kissing his hands, 
and never turning her great, luminous eyes from 
his face. 

“ Tell me,” she said, at length, “ tell me how 
it was that God gave you back to me. 

A serious, almost Btcrn look came over Lord 
Colgate’s face. 

“But two persons live,” he said, “to whom 
the truth must bo told—yourself and our son. 
Winters knows it already. lie it was who told 
mo of the story that little boy of Markham’s told. 
It was exactly as he gave it. I was thrown over¬ 
board, beaten down by the wooden fender that 
had been previously torn from the side of the 
boat. For some moments I was under water 
deep down. When I came up again the yacht 
was flying toward the shore. I was a good 
swimmer once, and kept myself afloat, struggling 
for my lifo, but my strength gave way, and I 
should have gone down forever but for the fender 
which floated within my reach. I seized upon 
it and was thus enabled to keep afloat. The tide 
drifted me against the buoy which you may re¬ 
member far out to the west, and only seen from 
the coast in fair weather. I clung to that and 
thus supported myself a little longer. It seemed 
an ago that I had clung to that unstable timber, 
sometimes up to my neck in water—sometimes 
entirely submerged, when my strength gave way 
and I became unconscious. Still I must have 
clung to the buoy, for some men in a boat found 
me holding to it, but quite insensible. 

“ While I was clinging to that unstable timber 
with a last death grip, an outward-bound vessel 
hove to, within sight of the buoy—not for me. 
I was as yet unseen, but a passenger had fallen 
overboard, and tho men in search of him dis- 
1 coverod me, insensible—almost dead. 
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“ They took mo on board in the place of that i 
other unfortunate man, and the ship went on her 
way; for there was nothing about me to prove 
my name or position, and it was almost a week 
before I came out of the delirium which kept me 
helpless in their hands. 

‘ When I became capable of memory, the ship 
was far on her way to Australia. I entreated 
the captain to put me on board some home-bound 
vessel; but none passed us till we neared the 
end of our voyage; then a vessel bound for 
England received me; and ttfo days ago I reached 
London and learned for the first time all that has 
been passing here.” 

“They told you of your own funeral,” said 
Huldah, shuddering. 

“Yes, poor fellow. No doubt I and the 
stranger changed places. I was carried out to 
sea, and his battered remains were cast ashor/B 
by the storm, to find rest in the old family vault, 
where they shall remain in peace. But for the 
boat sent out to save him, I must have perished.* * 

“ Poor man, poor man, some woman is mourn¬ 
ing for him now, while I am so blessed,” cried 
Iluldah, with tears in her eyes. 

While Colgate and his wife thus sat together, 
sometimes silent in their great happiness, some¬ 
times asking and answering questions, Belus 
Stamford and his mother, were fleeing madly, 
blindly, down the old avenues, with the storm 
beating on their uncovered heads. Now and then 
a glare of lightning revealed the woman dragging 
her velvet train through the wet herbage, so 
drenched and soiled that its lustrous red lmd 
turned black, and so heavy that she was more 
than once almost thrown' on her face by its en¬ 
tanglement in the under-brush. 

After struggling forward till the breath left 
her, the poor woman turned her back on the 
wind, and gave out a struggling cry. 

“Bolus, Bolus, where are you taking me?” 

“ Away from that accursed old pile—away from 
the clutches of the law. Come on—come on, I 
say, or to-morrow Kcath Winters and your son 
will change places!” 

“ But how can we escape, without help, with¬ 
out money?’* 

** “ Without money ! Great heavens, if we only 
had that there might be a chance—one chance 
against—’* 

“ Against what ?” pleaded the woman. “Oh, 
Belus, tell me, what arc you thinking of?* 

That instant a flash of lightning rent the clouds, 
blazing down upon the diamonds on her bosom 
and naked arms. 

Belus uttered a fierce cry, and made a clutch 
at the jewels. 


“ These ate money—tlidse are life,” he 
exclaimed, with a sharp, wild laugh, throwing 
one arm around his mother, and dragging her 
forward. “ If the storm lifts, wc may reach the 
coast of France. We will reach it. Come.” 

The woman tried to obey him, but another 
great flash of lightning blinded her, and she 
covered her eyes with both hands, retreating 
against the trunk of a dead tree close by. 

While she thus shut out the glare, it revealed 
to Belus a pond of water, lashed by the wind; 
forest trees, writhing and moaning around it; 
and a great 'blasted tree, against which his 
mother was leaning, that spread two gaunt, 
black limbs, like a cross, over her head. 

“Come along,” shouted Belus, stamping on 
the wet sod, in an agony of horror. “W'ould 
you have the lightning strike me dead on this 
spot?” He remembered the place too well. 

The agony in his voice startled the woman 
into new strength. She dropped her hands, 
and followed his swift steps, in desperate haste, 
till they brought her to the ancient gate, then on 
and on, down the highway, toward the cove. 

Here Belus turned, and helped her down the 
steep, winding path, without pause or halt, till 
they reached the beach. 

There the 'White Witch lay, rising and falling 
unsteadily in the storm. % Belus left his mother 
here, and, directly, she saw him moving on the 
deck of the little craft, that seemed to swing and 
reel under him. Then there was a rattle of 
cordage, and a shadowy sail rose, slowly unfold¬ 
ing in the darkness, and sending out ghostly 
gleams when the blue lightning struck it. 

All at once, Belus leaped to the shore, and 
Btood beside the terrified woman. 

“ Come,” he said. “ Come on board.” 

She drew away from him, shrinking from the 
black danger. Despite her dread, he took her in 
his arms, carried her to the yacht, and placed her 
on the deck. Once on board, she cowered down, 
burying her face in both hands, and quaking in 
all her limbs. Then, directly, she heard a plow 
rattle* of cordage, felt a heaving motion of the 
yacht, and knew that, for life or death, she was 
launched into the midnight blackness of the 
storm. 

Later on, that night, a fisherman, who went 
to the shoro to look after the safety of his boats, 
was startled by a broad sheet of lightning that 
revealed to him a vessel outside of the harbor, 
in the very teeth of the storm—a frail craft, with 
sails up, reeling, plunging and recovering herself, 
as if for breath; fighting the winds and the 
fierce inrush of waters, as a desperate man 
battles for his life. Then darkness closed her 
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in, and that was the last glimpse that any human 
being ever had of the White Witch or the two 
souls that drifted out of life with her. 


CHAPTER XL11. 

A more beautiful morning than that which 
followed the storm never glorified the old walls 
of Trevylan Castle. The trees of the park, fresh 
and -vividly green, sparkled with raindrops. At 
a distance, the still turbulent sea seemed drifting 
great waves of sunshine, and dashing them 
against the rocky shore. The castle itself was 
unusually silent. The party that had reveled in 
the new building had left it at daylight. Host, : 
hostess and guests, all had gone. Two ladies 
only stood on the terrace, that morning. 

But more beautiful and happy faces than those 
of those two, Huldah, Countess of Colgate, and 
Stella Winchester, could not have been found in 
all England. 

“They are coming. They are here at last,” 
exclaimed Huldah, turning her radiant face on 
Stella. “ I hear voices—the sound of wheels.** 

Stella Winchester leaned forward, clasped her 
hands on the stone balustrade, and listened. 

44 Yes—Yes. The voices are growing louder. 
Hark I that is a shout—oh 1 hero they como; a 
great throng of people, and in their midst—” 

44 My husband—my son,” interrupted Huldah. 

14 Oh, Stella, Stella, was there ever so happy a 
woman as I am on all this beautiful world?” 

44 I, too, am happy,” answered the girl. 41 Ah, 
go happy!” 

Huldah drew the fair girl to her side, and 
kissed her; but there was no time for more than 
this; for that rejoicing crowd was swarming up 
the avenue, some on horseback, some on foot— 
all escorting a carriage, drawn by four black 
horses, in which Lord Colgate and his son, Keath, 
sat aide by side. The magistrates of the county 
rode near the carriage, while the neighbors and < 


tenants of the estate, filling the air with the 
joyous clamor of their welcome, /followed it. 

They reached the terrace. Lord Colgate and 
Keath left the carriage, and hurried up to the 
steps. The crowd swarmed after, tenants, county 
magistrates, all. 

Huldah came forward to meet her husband and 
son—a dark, brilliant woman, dressed after her 
old fashion; but with a dignity and grace that 
required nothing to its completeness. Indeed, 1 
am doubtful if that eastern scarf, woven, with all 
the soft richness of its oriental colors, in the 
braids of her raven hair, was not more pictur¬ 
esque than a circlet of jewels could have been. 

Lord Colgate took the hand of Huldah, and led 
her forward. 

44 My wife,” he said, presenting her, with that 
grave simplicity of speech and manner, which 
was the charm of his character. 44 My son I 
have already introduced,” ho added, smiling on 
Keath, who had made his way to the spot where 
Stella Winchester was standing, 44 and these the 
staunchest and most faithful friends that ever 
man possessed,” he continued, turning toward 
old Winters and his son, John; “both born on 
the lands of Trevylan, of which one is from this 
day manager and agent; the other—” 

44 Will return to his nets and his cottage, where 
he taught the young heir how to sail his first boat. 
I’m not afraid that the lad will ever forget the old 
man,” said old Winters, with tears in his eyes. 

44 He might as well attempt to forget his own 
grandfather,” said Keath, coming forward, and 
grasping the old man’s hands. 

The fishermen on the outskirts of the crowd 
below set up a shout as they saw this, and when 
Lord Colgate led Huldah to the top of the steps, 
followed by Keath and Stella, the other tenants 
and yeomen joined in, and a loud, cheery shout, 
such as had not been heard in those woods for 
years, rang out again and again. 

[the end.] 


ON CHKIS 

B T JEN 

Vachje shadows strangely come and go 
Athwart the ash-boards of my floor: 

Heart—oh, my heart! bo still and list: 

Is that his shadow by tho door ? 

And does it whisper, “Nevermore?” 

The moon breaks through a flying cloud, 

Making its jagged edges bright; 

Heart—oh, my heart! be still and list: 

Was that hia face against the light? 

Why does you aspen turn so white? 


’MAS EVE. 

IB JOT. 

His cloak, upon its well-worn peg, 

Stirs slightly in tho outer hall; 

Heart—oh, my heart 1 be still und list: 
Was that hia hand against tho wall ? 
What shape is that so like a pall ? 

The broken shutter swings and creaks, 
The wooden latch moves on tho door; 
Heart—oh, my heart 1 be still and list: 

Is that hia step upon tho floor? 

He clasps me, whisp’ring 44 Evermore I" 
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new for an outside winter wrap. It is mode of j with fur. It is cut with a seam in the centre of 
Vicugna cloth, which is a kind of cloth on which < the back, where the mantle is slightly hollowed 


out to fit the figure. The sleeve is in one piece and sleeves, and the back is ornamented with 
with the back, the upper part being joined to the passementerie, which commences at the shoulder, 
under part. A band of fur borders the mantle This passementerie trimming may be added or 
(476) 
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b 



not, as the taste may suggest, but for ourselves > 
we would prefer the garment without it. A j 
double ruching of black lace finishes the neck, f 


No. 3—A. 

which is tied with long loops and ends of heavy 
satin double faced ribbon. 

No. 2.—Next we have an indoor or dinner 
toilette of gray silk and cashmere. The train, 
draperies, and bodice are cashmere; the plaiting, 
sleeves, and revers are silk. The tablier consists 
of narrow knife-plaited ruffles, these are put j 
upon a foundation, and the revers are attached j 
and turned back, from beneath which there is a 
panier drapery, ornamented with a coquille of 
Russian lace and loops of ribbon. The basque ; 
bodice has a waistcoat of gray and white brocaded 
satin or silk, fastened with pearl buttons. The 
sleeves are tight to the elbow, where they termi- j 
nate with a ruffle of the Rusaihn lace. Of course 1 
the lace and the brocade vest can be left out, and { 


a simple vest of the gray silk, and knife-plaitings 
instead of the lace used for the trimmings of 
panier, bodice, and sleeves, for a more quiet cos¬ 
tume. A partially worn silk dress of any color 
can be utilized after this design, with the addition 
of the cashmere in corresponding color. 

No. 3.—For a young lady we give a short cos¬ 
tume, either for house or street, with polouaise 
and panier. It is made of cashmere of a light 
fawn-color, with vest and trimmings of black 
velvet. The front of the skirt is kilted from just 
under the vest, where it is put on the foundation, 
the sides are kilted, only from the knee, where 
the trimming comes. This trimming is formed 
of a band of the cashmere embroidered in black, 


No. 3—B. 



and edged with a very fine, narrow knife-plaiting, 
and edged with black velvet ribbon. The panier 
polonaise is trimmed to correspond. We give 
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the front and back, showing two designs for 
trimming the sleeves. Twelve yards of cashmere 
and one yard of velvet for vest and cuffs, with 
several pieces of very narrow velvet ribbon for 
the ruffles will be required. 


preferred. Twelve to fourteen yards of double¬ 
width goods required. 


No. 6.—A pretty costume for a girl of six is of 
cloth or velvet, simply bound with braid. There 
is first a princess dress with kilted skirt back, 
over which is a cut-away jacket, fastened by three 
buttons in front. Very pretty for velvet or fan '.j 
cloth. 


No. 4. 

No. 4.—Another short costume is of blue and 
green plaid .woolens. The skirt has two box- 
plaited ruffles five inches deep; the upper one j 
put on with a heading. Down the front, it is 
kilted in six plaits meeting in the centre. A 
plaited scarf is arranged from under the back 
drapery and tied in front with loops and ends of 
ribbon to correspond. There is a double-breasted 
jacket boflice, cut away in front. It is worn over 
a round waist, to which the skirt and back 
drapery is sewed. A complete round-waisted j 
dress with sleeves may be made with this costume, 
to be worn with a belt, and the jacket only put 
on for walking, or the vest at the neck can be 
simulated, and only the jacket bodice worn if 


No. a. 

No. 6.—For a little girl of three to six years 
we give the front and back of a winter paletot 
It is made of a soft, light gray cloth, and orna- 


No. 5. 


4 
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mented with silk braid. The trimming is laid on 
to simulate an oyer-jacket, and the buttons ar¬ 
ranged as seen by illustration. Large and a 



Not 7. 


smaller-sized button are used. Fancy pearl or 
bone are most fashionable. 

No. 7.—For a boy of five to seven years, we 
have short pants, with double-breasted blouse- 



No.8. 


jacket worn with a belt, trimmed with fancy 
braid, or narrow braid laid on in a simple pat¬ 
tern. Make of gray or navy-blue flannel. 

No. 8.—A simple blouse-apron for either boy 
or girl of two to four years, made of Madras 
gingham, calico, or in white nainsook. Gray 


linen also makes very serviceable aprons for 
children. The plaits, belt and border on the 
skirt, are of Hamburg insertion. 



No. 9.—We give a very pretty design for an 
infant’s robe, made of French nainsook and lace 
—bretonne or Valenciens washes best. Long 



sleeves may be substituted. Also the first 
drawers, which are worn over the napkin, and 
made of muslin, ruffled with Hamburg edging. 
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Patterns or oua Evcry-Dresees, or for the costumes in 
our colored fashion plate, or for our Children’s dresses, 
paletot, etc., may bo had on application by letter enclosing 
price of pattern, of Mrs. M. A. Jones, Importer and Designer 
of Paper Pattern*, No. 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 

We rIbo call particular attention to a beautiful lino of 
Patterns for Ladies aud Children furnished by her, and for 
which thero is not tqwice in this book. All patterns arc put 
together and styles of trimming sent without extra charge. 
We give list of prices for a few principal patterns. 

Watteau Wrapper, 50 cts. Talmas,.35 cts. 

Princess Dress, . 50 “ ! Waterproofs, .... 35 “ 

Polonaise, ... 60 “ Wrappers, . ... 35 “ 

Trimmed Skirt, . 50 “ ; Children’s Dresses, plain, 25 M 


Basques, .... 35 cts.'Combination Saits, . . 35 cts. 

Coats,.35 “ j Boys’ Suit Patterns, 23 to 50 “ 

Cut-aways, . . . 35 “ Underwear, . . 20 and 25 * 
Over-Skirt^ . . . 35 44 | Good-fitting shirt patterns, 50 “ 
For shirt pattern, send size of Neck, Yoke and Sleeve. 
Measure for Ladies: Bust, Waist, length of Back from nock 
to waist. For Children: length from neck to bottom of skirt 
front, also ago and whether large or small. Also a new and 
very complete Dress Chart, with all the latest improvements 
for modern styles. Fully taught, $5.00. Without instruc¬ 
tions, $1.25. Any questions about material or trimming cheer¬ 
fully answered. In sending orders, please send address 
plainly written, with county and State, to Mrs. 31. A. Jones, 
28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR THE LITTLE FOLK. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



A smoking cap for papa would be very nice 
for a Christmas gift. Here is one in application 
on/doth. All you want is some rich, dark blue 
cloth, which mamma will give you, if you coax 
her enough; that should be about six inches 
deep, by seven-eighths of a yard long; a little 
black silk velvet; gold thread; gold braid; 
black beads; and, to finish all, a gold tassel. 
Or if less showy things are wanted, other colored 
thread and braid may be substituted, and of 
course the gold tassel left off. 

The design, as you see, is black velvet, cut out 
in one entire piece, and gummed on to the cloth. 
The edges, after being sewed down, aro covered 
with gold (or any other) braid, which also forms 


small ornamental loops on the cloth itself. Along 
the entire centre of the knot, a row of black 
beads is laid over, and edged with coarse, gold 
thread. The way to put on the beads is to thread 
them on strong black silk, and then sew the silk 
down in an even line between every two beads. 
The gold thread and braid must be sewed on 
with silk of the same color. The design for the 
crown corresponds with that of the head piece. 
To make it up it must be lined with silk of the 
same color. The head piece is set full into the 
crown, as will be observed in the engraving. A 
very long aud rich gold tassel (if gold is the 
color of the braid,) completes the cap. Nothing 
in the way of a present can be prettier. 


COLORED PATTERN FOR CHAIR SEAT, Etc., Etc. 


BY M 11S - JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give, as a 
Christmas Gift to Our Subscriber, a Colored 
Pattern in Berlin Work, for an Ottoman, Chair 
Seat, etc., etc. It is to be worked in cross-stitch, 
tbc colors to be followed as in Pattern, and may 
bo made as much larger as wished, by using a 
canvas with a larger mesh. 


We have got this pattern up, regardless of ex¬ 
pense. “ Peterson” is the only magazine, re¬ 
member, that gives these costly and beautiful 
patterns, and the present one is not only excep¬ 
tionally costly, but will be found, like the slipper 
in November, unusually useful. 
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WINTER CLOAK: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY II. MAY. 



Wk give above an engraving of a Winter Cloak, / on the outside of the garment at the back. On 
front and back, made in plain or baskct-cloth, j the cuffs, the plaiting is put, so as to come from 
and trimmed with either velvet or silk. The j under the over-lap, as seen in the illustration 
trimming for the cuffs, and for the back of the above. 

skirt of the cloak, is laid in side-plaits, and put i Folded in this number, we give as a Sijpplemeht, 
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NEEDLE-BOOK. 


a full-sized pattern, which consists, as will be 
seen, of six pieces: 

No. 1 .—Half of Front. 

No. 2.^-Half of Upper Part of Back, includ¬ 
ing upper half of sleeve. 

No. 3.— Half of Skirt of Back. 

No. 4.—Under Half of Sleeve to the dotted 
line marked F F to II II. 

No. 6 . —Cuffs. The square marks show where 
the cuff laps over the outside of the arm. 

No. 6.— Half of Collar. 

Cut out of some old muslin, and fit the pattern 
before cutting into the cloth. This pattern is cut 
to fit a 36-inch bust measure. 

It must be noticed that in No. 1— Half of 
Front —the pattern turns over at the top from Y 
Y to W W. From Y to Z on the front, the line 
is straight, as may be seen; it is a continuation 
of the front. At the dotted line, on the side- 


seam of the front, marked A A, the pattern 
also turns over. 

Also notice on No. 2, which is the half of the 
upper part of the back, including the sleeve, that 
the under half of the sleeve is cut precisely like 
the upper half, only stopping at the dotted line 
marked F F to H H. At the point O, this under 
half of the sleeve is tacked to the point O, on the 
upper half of sleeve. From R to P, is the place 
where the hand comes through the 6 stars at X; 
join the 6 stars at X in the upper half of the 
piece No. 2. Match all the stars, and also the 
letters (thus, G G, and C C,) in putting the pieces 
together. 

The skirt of the back of the garment is held in 
place by the three large buttons, which ornament 
the back. The pocket, at the side, is inserted in 
the cloak, and the opening bound with the same 
material as the trimming. 


, NEEDLE-BOOK : EMBROIDERY. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



The foundation may be either satin or cashmere, 
and tho embroidery is point Russo and au pasti. 
For the motif in the centre there is an appliqud 
of satin of a contrasting color. These appliques 
are fastened down with silk trellis work. Before 
oommencing the embroidery the material must be 


lined with muslin, to prevent the work from 
dragging. Both sides of the needle-case cover 
are embroidered. Inside several flannel leaves 
are fastened, and these are pinked out at the 
edges. Besides containing the needles, they 
prevent them from rusting. 
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WAX FLOWERS, No. 12. 


BT MRS. E. 8. L. TH0MP80N. 


THE PANSY. 

Materials .—One pansy leaf mould, one bottle 
dark purple (dry paint), one large-headed cutting- 
pin, one small-headed cutting-pin, half package 
double white wax, half package green (a bright 
color but not light), one bottle light yellow paint, 
half dozen pieces green stem-wire, a little lamp 
black. Carefully save all small scraps of wax, 
laying them between the leaves of an old book. 
These scraps do for small flowers, stem-winding 
and calyxes. Cut out of white wax one piece the 
size and shape of Fig. 1, with a small Canton- 
flannel cloth color the underside purple. It is 
necessary to rub the paint on lightly, as the un¬ 
derside does not show. When using the dry 



paint pour a small quantity of each color you 
wish to use into a small saucer; it is then con¬ 
venient, and will not Boil wax you do not want 
oolored. Color the upper side of the piece like 
Fig. 1 with light yellow (a small spot) near where 
it is joined on the stem. You will see what is 
meant by looking at Fig. 4, where the whole 
flower is represented. Then with purple paint 
color a larger spot purple, around it a band of 
light yellow, and the remainder of the piece 
purple. The vcining is done with the point of a 
lead-pencil dipped in mucilage, then in lamp 
black, and carefully drawn over in lines as indi¬ 



cated by Fig. 4. This veining must bo done 
lightly, clso it will cut the wax. 

Now cut of the white wax two pieces the shape 


of Fig. 2, only a little broader and longer. Color¬ 
ing them as indicated in the engraving Fig. 4. 
All of these pieces should be rolled with the glass 
head of the cutting-pin before they are veined 
with the lamp black or placed on the stem. Cap 
the edges a very little. Never wet the head of 
the moulding-pin for flowers colored with dry 
paint, as the paint prevents the pin from sticking 
to the wax. For the stem take a piece of wire 



Fig. 3. 


three inches long, make a small hook at one end 
and cover it with a very small ball of green wax, 
first having wound your stem with a narrow 
strip of green wax. 

Now, place the piece numbered as Fig. 1 on 
the stem. By looking at Fig. 4, you cannot fail 



to see the exact arrangement of the pansy. When 
the pieces are all neatly placed on the stem, add 
a calyx of green wax cut like Fig. 3. The leaves 
are moulded on the leaf mould exactly as all 
other leaves before described in the articles on 
wax work. 
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WORK BASKET, WITH DETAIL. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



For this work basket select a pretty shaped 
willow basket, rather shallow. Round the basket 
is a scalloped lambrequin of silk, embroidered 
with floss silk according to the illustration, which 
we give in full size. The flowers and buds are 
worked in satin stitch with red silk ; the tendrils 
in overcast stitch, and point Russe in brown, and 


fawn-colored silks. Round the outer edge, which 
is done in buttonhole stitch, with fawn-color, 
between each scallop are ball tassels of red silk. 
Finish the upper edge with a quilling of red 
satin ribbon, and bows at the sides of the 
handle. We give a detail of the pattern to be 
worked, full size, to facilitate the working. 


NECK TIE: IN EMBROIDERY. 

BY MR8. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number we give & pattern 
for a neck-tie in embroidery. For the foundation 
use silk, crdpe de chine, or fine French muslin. 
The embroidery i9 done in colored silks. The 
ivy-shaped leaves in shades of green; the long 
grasses in pale shade of olive-brown. The 
forget-me-nots in pale blue, with gold centres; 
the leaf along sido in a darker shade of blue, 
( 484 ) 


with dots of gold. The edge of the cravat k 
done in buttonhole stitch, with the brown silks. 
If the neck-tie is made of muslin, the same 
design can be worked in white cotton, or in the 
colored silks, if desired: but the latter will not 
wash irlore than once without fading, and then 
the washing must be done with great care. This 
is a charming present. 
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ANTIMACASSARS: APPLIQU^ OP CRETONNE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



These designs are given in miniature, but they 
serve as models for embroidery, painting, 
appliqug of cretonne, or what is better, a com¬ 
bination of the two last. The birds, flowers, etc., 
are cut out of the cretonne. They are arranged 
according to the taste of the worker, each piece 
being tacked in its place. The Btalks and stems 
can be either painted on, or else worked in 



embroidery silks. Fasten down the pieces of 
cretonne with silks to match, and work in button¬ 
hole stitch. The veins of the leaves are some¬ 
times put in with gold thread. Satin, silk, 
cloth, unbleached sheeting, or crash, can be used 
for this work. These designs also serve for 
covers for little tables, sideboards, etc. Any 
other designs, of course, will do as well. 


EMBROIDERED DRESS TRIMMING. 


BY MB8, 

In the front of the number, we give a design 
for one of those embroidered dress-trimmings, 
now so fashionable. This band can be em¬ 
broidered in either white or color. In white, 
using either jaconet or muslin, it is very suitable 
for children’s frocks; if colored silks are used, 
the groundwork may be either flannel, satin, 
Vol. LXXVI.—30. 


JANE WEAVER. 

or cashmere, according to the destination of the 
trimming. 

We also give, on the same page, a design for a 
book-marker, to be worked on Bristol board. 
It would make a very pretty Christmas gift to a 
mother, brother, friend, etc. etc.; as would the 
dress trimming also. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“ Peterson” for 1880! Splendid Illustrated Articles ! 
Wo call attention to the Prospectus for 1880, on the last 
page of tho coyer. We claim there that “ Peterson” Is both 
better and cheaper than any magazine of Its kind, and 
therefore the one, above all other*, for the times. That the 
public at large admits the justice of tho claim, is proved by 
tho fact, that u Peterson” has now, and has hod for yean, the 
largest circulation of any lady'* book in the world. 

We claim also that M Peterson” combines more desirable 
qualities than any other magazine. Its steel-engravings 
are the finest, and *a steel-engraving is tho finest of all 
engravings. Its stories are the best published: no lady's 
book has such contributors. In its fashion department, it 
has long been acknowledged to be pre-eminent: Its styles 
are the newest and most elegant; its superb, colored plates 
have no rivals. The Pattem-ehoets, given as Supplements, 
each month, and the “ Kvory-I>ay” department, make it, 
moreover, indispensablo in a family, as a matter of economy. 
Where but one magazine is taken, “Peterson” should be 
that magazine. And every family of refinement should, at 
least, take one magazino. 

A new feature will distinguish “ Peterson ” next year, which 
will make it even more desirable than ever. This will be a series 
of brilliantly illustrated articles, stories, etc., etc., etc. We pub¬ 
lish one, in this number, as a specimen. It has often been said 
that “ Peterson ” could make no further improvements, but we 
think this will be conceded to be one, and it is the only possible 
one left 

Now is the time to get up clubs. Everybody will subscribe 
for “ Peterson,” if its merits and cheapness ore fairly put 
before them. Be first in (he field. A specimen will be sent, 
gratia, if written for. Do not Urn a moment l 

“Save Mart Dollars.”— The Lynn (Mass.) Reporter, 
noticing this magazine, says: “ In addition to the colored 
fashion-plate, etc., etc., we find stories of a high order of merit 
The fact is, * Peterson's* Is well known as one of the best mag¬ 
azines of its class published in the world, and every lady In 
the land shonld possess it. It will save many dollars alone 
by acting according to the advice given In regard to chil 
dren’a clothes, etc., etc.” 

Wz Repeat The Notice, so often given in these pages, 
that we have no agents for whom we are responsible. Either 
remit direct to ns, join a club, or subscribe through your 
local news-agent, If you have one. Trust no stranger. 
Where money is remitted direcCj to us, in the manner 
described in our Prospectus, wo are responsible for it, In case 
of its loss, but not otherwise. 

Yery Pretty Moss Thames for photographs or ongravlngs 
may be made of moss that is found on the bark of forest 
trees, and on that of apple trees. To make these frames, 
make stiff cardboard foundations, and attach the moes with 
glue, commencing with the lightest shades of moss for the 
inside edges of frames and the darkest for the outer edges. 

Remit Early.—T he January number will be ready about 
the twentieth of November, or a little In advance of the 
usual time, and will be a miracle of beanty. Everybody of 
taste will be on the qui vine to see it Remit early. 
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A Rhtmh About “Ye Peterson.”—A n old subscriber 
; writes: “ I was in a delightful state of half dose, lying on 
! the big sofa in the family sitting-room. 

“ Baby Alice felt somewhat as I did, and Nurse Tina was 
I singing to her, in a low tone, that old, but ne> er-out-of- 
> fashion song, ‘My Mother.* The measure is as persistent 
and arbitrary as that of the ‘ Nonsense’ rhymes, and unoon- 
| scionsly, a conversation going on near the sola took, in my 
; mind, the same Jingle. Sister Mary's friend, Annie, had 
come to see her about the various lady's magazines, and 
this is what seemed to bo said, as I listened, half asleep: 

* Now, Mary Jane, I'm not in jest; 

Of magazines which is the best, 

And cheaper, too, than all the rest? 

*Tis ‘Peterson?' 

* Well, Annie, I can truly say. 

In spite of all the vast array, 

I'm suro no magazine docs pay 

Like * Peterson.* 

‘ If ever one must dress in haste. 

Wants skirt, or polonaise, or waist. 

No fashion-book displays the taste 
Of 1 Peterson.’ 

* For dress at home, or drees away. 

For company, or negligi. 

For drees of every kind, you may 
Trust ‘ Peterson.’ 

* Of stories, too, you get the best, 

Of love, of tragedy, of jest. 

From north, from south, from cast, from west, 

In * Peterson.’ 

* In all emergencies you'll meet 
In parlor, kitchen, garden, street, 

W hich you're uncertain how to greet. 

Ask ‘ Peterson.’ 

* I think our tastes do coincide. 

And, without searching far and wide. 

You will, I know, be satisfied 

With 4 Peterson.’ 

"Words grew to a murmur, then osasod: I was finst 
asleep. On waking, I hastened for pen and paper, saying, 
* Peterson’ must have that 1’ And here it is.” 

And we pass it on to our subscribers. 

Ratrwateb and the Complexion.— In that admirable 
journal, Col. Forney’s “ Progress,” the veteran editor calls 
attention to the fact that ladies do not half appreciate the 
value of rainwater. It is the best and safest cosmetic in 
the world for preserving the complexion dear, soft and 
fresh. The Duchess of Yalentait* the celebrated beauty, 
known as the “ Diana of Poictiers,” managed to retain the 
youthfulnen of her marvellous skin to the day of her 
decease, and M. Oudard, her perfumer, declared after her 
; death, that the only secret she possessed with which to be 
! and remain in perfect health, youth, and beanty to the age 
of seventy-two was pure rainwater. “A constant nee of 
rainwater,” says Col. Forney, “ will render the skin soft and 
downy, brighten the color, cleanse thoroughly the pores, 
and make beauty last as long as life itself. Try it” 

To Retire axd Elevate, as well as to instruct and 
delight, has always been the aim of this magazine. Nothing 
: has ever appeared in it, inimical to religion, or virtue. 
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Two New Premium Engravings! —Next year, our in- < One Advantage in Subscribing to this magazine is that 
ducements for getting up clubs will be greater than ever, ; it is not interested in any dry goods, millinery, or other 
for we shall have two new premium engravings, so as to < business, and therefore is not, as so many are. biased, by its 


give our friends a choice. Both will be copy-righted mezzo¬ 
tints. Ono of those will be “Washington At Prayer At 
Valley Forge,’' size 24 inches by 20, commemorating a 
tradition of the eventful winter, the darkest period of the 
War of Independence. The other will be “ The Parable Of 
The Lily,” 20 by 16. These diezzotints belong to the high¬ 
est class of engravings, and ought to be, even apart from 
their artistic merits, on the walls of every family in the land. 
Some persons may prefer one, some another, and in order to 
secure either, it is only necessary to get up a club for 
“ Peterson.” By getting up one of the large clubs, however , 
you may secure both. See, however, the advertisement on 
the fourth page of cover. These premiums are, decidedly, 
the best we have ever offered. 

Now is the time to get up dubs for 1880! We expect to 
double our already enormous list, so many are the improve¬ 
ments that we intend to make. Send for a specimen of 
“Peterson” to show. We invite comparison. We do not 
wish to deceive anybody. Von will flud that no other maga¬ 
zine, at anything like the price, approaches this. No other 
offers such inducements for getting up clubs. In overy re¬ 
spect-merit, cheapness, etc., etc .—we ihaU lead the field. 

As Thieles for a bazaar, we would suggest the following: 
|A kettle-holder, in ordinary knitting, made of ten stripes, 
in two alternate oolors, such as red and blue, green and 
white, gold and brown; each stripe ten stitches wide and 
twenty rows long, sewn together whon finished, and put 
on a lining in such a way that the rows set close together, 
forming plaits, which, being thick, resist the heat. They 
are easy work for old people and children. Wo have seen 
pretty wash-stand mats made of white felt or flannel, bound 
with a broad band of color, and large wool stars roughly 
worked all over in the color of the binding. Bed of light 
blue look well, or pink. Colored sheeting, with a deep 
wool fringe, looks well. 

The Colored Pattern, in this number, is one of those 
costly embellishments, which are only to be found in “ Peter¬ 
son.” The expense of this pattern is as great as the boasted 
“ chromos,” which are given, with a great flourish, as pre¬ 
miums, by some other periodicals. Each color has to be 
printed separately, and the cost, therefore, is very large. 
But we give this, not as a premium, bnt as part of the 
magazine, and make no “flourish” about it, except to do 
justice to ourselves in calling attention to its expense. 

The Gems oe Art, or, the Pictorial Annual, will be sent 
to persons getting up clubs, instead of a premium engraving, 
if preferred. Each of these beautiful gift-books contains 
twenty-five steel engravings, aimiliar to those published in 
“Peterson.” Or they will be sent to subscribers on the 
same terms as the premium plates, viz.: for fifty cents, 
extra, each. To persons, not subscribers, the price is one 
dollar each. 

A Use tor Lik b Water.— Many people cannot take milk 
without lime water, and of those who require the addition 
of lime some require much more than others. Try at first 
two tablespoonftils to half a pint of milk, and increase if 
necessary. 

More Monet is Spent, annually, by this magazine, on 
steel plates, colored fashion plates, Berlin patterns, and 
other embellishments, than by any other periodical in 
America, or, so far as we know, In the world. 

Be Courteous to All, tor politeness costs but little, and 


pocket, in its notices of fashions, etc., etc. “Peterson” is 
entirely impartial, selecting the latest styles, which are 
sent out to it, in advance, from Paris. Its patterns are not 
those of second-rate dress-makers in New York or Philadel¬ 
phia, but French ones, the newest and prettiest of their 
kind. All the fashion editor asks is that “ Peterson,” in this 
respect, may be compared with others. We repeat, we have 
no personal interests to secure, in giving our fashions, no 
third-rate artioles of our own to work off. 

“ Cannot Be Excelled.”— The Darlington (S. C.) South¬ 
erner says: “ Peterson’s is full to overflowing, and up to the 
highest standard of excellence in every department Some of 
th c finest stories ever penned may be found in this magazine. 
The fashion department cannot be excelled by any other work 
of the kind.” 

“The Best or Ant.”—A lady writes that she took 
“ Peterson,” for the first time, this year, and adds: “ I have 
fell in love with it, and like the best of any lady’s book.” 

Homes op Refinement.— A magazine, like this, on the 
centre-table, is a sure sign that the homo is one of refine¬ 
ment. 

Our Title-Page, this year, is after a picture by the cele¬ 
brated English artist, Millais. 


REVIEW OF NriW BOOKS. 

Sarah De Berenger. A novel By Jean Ingelow. 1 vol., 
12 mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers .—The poetry of Jean Inge¬ 
low has long been a favorite in refined households. Some 
of her lyrics, indeed, are among the best in the language. 
Her first novel, however, was lees of a success. But in the 
tale before us she establishes her claim to excellence in 
prose as well as in poetry. The story has many merits, bnt 
its principal one is that it deviates from tho usual beaten 
track, and Is really original. The chief character is that of 
the mother, Hannah Dill, who, in order to save her two 
little daughters from the oontamination of their criminal 
father, goes off, assumes the character of their nurse, and 
for a score of years—until her death, in fact—practises a 
heroic self-abnegation that amounts to living martyrdom. 
How this is done without tho incidents being forced, tho 
reader must seek the book to find; tor it would be unfair in 
us to tell it, and so anticipate the author. The merit of the 
book is that everything happens so naturally, and that a 
plot, that seems, at first, improbable, works itself out, at lost, 
with entire ease. There are passages, besides, of great 
power and pathos in the story. 

The Preservation of Flowers in Their Natural State and Colors. 
By H. Acosta Kresen. Illustrated. 1 vol., 16mo. Dayton: 
Philip A. Kemper .—This little volume hails from Dayton, 
Ohio, and being the work of a practical florist, who thor¬ 
oughly understands his business, is worthy to take rank as a 
text-book. In addition to fall directions for drying flowers 
of every kind in every way, the volume contains a treatise 
on ornamental grasses and mosses, their uses, how to color 
them, etc., etc. The Illustrations are numerous and valuable. 

7« Ths SchURngscourt From the German of E. Marlitt. By 
Mrs. A. L. Wistar. 1 vol., 12 mo. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott St Cb.—A romance by E. Marlitt, translated by Mrs. A. L. 
Wistar, is always sure to be popular; for the one writes ex¬ 
ceptionally well, and the other has no rival as a translator. 
The tale is one of modern German life. It Is a love-story, 
fall of indent, the characters are well discriminated, the 
dinounement exactly what it should be. The volume, like 


pays a very big dividend. 


< all those Issued by this house, is unusually well printed. 
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488 OUE ARM-CHAIR. — MOTHERS' DEPARTMENT, ETC. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. > 

What The Editors Say. —la showiug your specimen, j 
whon you ore gutting up a club, call attention to what the | 
editors say of this magaziuo. For instance, the Woburn 
(Maas.) Journal says, “Tho secret of the wonderful buccoss 
of this prince of monthlies lies in it» ever onward progrtu 
towards the highest possible point to be reached in its line; 
and so long as it continues, os it has in the post, to gain new 
friends with every number, it will hold its place in the front 
rank.** The Prescott (Ark.) Despatch says, of the last 
number, that it is “ emphatically the magazine of the 
season.” The Raleigh (N. C.) Friend says, “It always 
comes, in its freshness and beauty, to cheer the household 5 
of the tens of thousands, who are so fortunate as to bo its | 
subscribers. It cannot be surpassed.” The Middleport j 
(N. Y.) Mail calls it “the best magazine published: ahead j 
in all its departments.” Tlio Lapeer (Mich.) Clarion says, j 
M The stories aro always of the best class.” The Charleston £ 
(W. Va.) Spirit of Jefferson calls it “ tho best of the fashion { 
monthlies.” Tho Lynn (Mass.) Record pronounces it indis- j 
ponsable to ‘‘everybody who desires to keep thoroughly j 
postod in regard to the fashions.” j 

What Bakinq-Powdkr Siiali. Wf. Use.— Tho late Dr. \ 
Samuel Jackson, Professor of tho Institute of Medicine, in > 
the University of Pennsylvania, whose opinion as a pliysi- j 
clan is held in such high esteem, said, in regard to Uors- j 
ford’s Bread-Preparation: “ Tho phosphate of lime, which > 
is tho principal ingredient of this preparation, is an essential j 
constituent of all grains. It is further an important nutri- > 
tive principle, and an indisj>ensable clement in the construe- ; 
tion of all the animal tisanes. This preparation, while it j 
makes a light, sweet and palatablo bread, restores to tho ’ 
phosphate of lime which had been separated from the flour, t 
and thus adapts it ns an aliment for tho maintenance of a * 
healthy state of organization.” A sample of above prepara- \ 
tion sufficient for raising one quart of flour will bo sent by j 
mail, upon tho receipt of a threo-cent stamp, by the Rumford j 
Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. If thirty-flvo cents are j 
sent, you will receive one of tho regular packages, sufficient { 
for twenty-11 vo pounds of flour. j 

Children Crt for Pitcher’s Cabtoria, because it is j 
sweet And stops their stomach ache. Mothers like Cabtoria j 
because it gives health to the Child aud rest to them- j 
selves, and Physicians use Cabtoria because it contains no j 
morphine or other narcotic property. < 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 

[Medical Botany—O r the Oaeden, Field and Forest.] [ 


mothers—for the relief of flatulent colic, nervous affections, 
their peculiar aiimeals, as dysmenorrhea, and especially for 
diarrhoea of children. Tho late Dr. Froncfleld, of this city, 
put up, several years ago, a “Compound Syrup of Yarrow," 
which had an extensive sale, and became quite a popular 
medicine for bowel affections. It has been recommended in 
low forms of fever, and for tho suppression of hemorrhage*. 

Hughes (homoeopath) says he has seen good effects from 
the use of Yarrow in haemptysis and epistaysis. 

In some parts of Swedon, it is said to be used as a 
substitute for hops, in the preparation for beer, which it is 
thought to render more intoxicating. From the peculiar 
taste and effects of much beer in this country, one U 
compelled to believe that many medicinal agents besides 
hops and malt aro used by tho brewers. 

Yarrow is generally given In strong infusion, one ounce 
or more to the pint of boiling water, of which a wlncglaarfd 
or more may be takeu freely. 

Agrimonir Ecpatoria.—Agrimony. 

Botanical Characters.— Stem, hirsute, simple, two to 
four feet high; leaves, four or five to nine inches long; princi¬ 
pal leaflets flvo to seven, two to throe or four inches in length, 
ovate, oblong, coarsely serrate, tho intervening ones small, 
ovuto. Flowers, small, yellow, with petals twice the length 
of tho calyx, in a slender, spicate raceme about six or eight 
inches in length. 

Habitat.— This species of agrimony is a perennial herb, 
with interruptedly pinnate leaves, common to Asia, Europe 
and America, and in this country is generally found in open 
woods, or on tho borders of woods, and flowering during 
July and August. 

Physical Properties. —Tho herb has a Iklnt but carmina¬ 
tive odor, and a rough, bitterish, slightly aromatic tost*. 
Tho flowers exhalo quito a strong fragrance. The root is 
decidedly more bitter and astringent. 

Medicinal Uses.— A mild astringent tonic, agrimony is 
used by familios in diarrhoea, mild cases of dysentery, 
passive hemorrhages, and in relaxed, atouic conditions of 
tho bowels, attended with slight irritation, or chronic 
inflammation of tho mucous membranee. It has been 
favorably mod in suppression of urine, and some eclectic 
physicians assort that a strong decoction of the whole plant 
taken freely, for some time, will cure scrofula. In the 
samo form (sweetened with honey) it has been recommended 
for the alleviation of asthma, colds, coughs, bronchial 
affections, and, as a gargle, in ulceration of the mouth and 
throat. But, doubtless, we possess more active and reliable 
agents for the former affections, and whilst we can get 
chlorate of potassa, we need not agrimony to relieve the 
latter. 

Administration.—G iven in infusion, one ounce to the 
pint of boiling water, and taken almost to any extent, md 
libitum. 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, M. D. 


No. XI.— Achillea Milletolium. 

Thousand-leaf Achillea; Yarrrow; Milfoil. Named after | 
Achilles, a Greek physician, who first, probably, used the { 
plant. Natural order, composotae; tribe 4, Senoceoniden; j 
sub-tribe 4, anthemldese. 

Yarrow is a perennial herb; stem mostly simple, two to j 
three feet high; sulcato, striate, hairy, somewhat woolly, i 
leafy; leavps two or throe to six (aches long, alternate j 
bipennatifld, minutely divided with linear dentate divisions. ! 
Heads of flowers numerous, fragrant, whitish, but small, in ■ 
flat, dense corymbs; tube green. It abounds in old pastures, ; 
along fences, and on the borders of woods, throughout the > 
United Statoe. The wholo plant is medicinal; possessing, l 
at least, a pleasant aromatic bitter, with some astringency. I 
Its Medical Properties are those of an aromatic tonic ’ 
aud astringent —used chiefly in domestic practice —by \ 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

fl^Everything relating to this department must be sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Marblehead, Mass. All communi¬ 
cations are to be headed: “ For Peterson’s.” All are invited 
to send answers, also, to contribute original puzzles, which 
should bo aocompanied by the answera.~6& 


No. 48.— twenty-one hidden animals and insects. 

Darling Nathan:— Woll, as Susan the cook says, “Here I 
be,” eating bread and making the butter fly, after my long 
visit to Admiral Millar's. My littlo brother, Atwood, is just 
over the colic. 0, Walter has received Ogden's letter. 
Will Amanda send Joeeph “Entering Into Fairyland," 
the book she promised to lend him? Gan you come to 
Hedgerow this full ? Hedgerow, Olf Williams says, is in its 
glory now. “ bleep, ignoble though it be in some casus, ia 
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essential to man,” was W. Anley’s subject for prose compo¬ 
sition. Joseph’s subject was “ Hecpleytown folks.” Auley 
won the first prize, which was a novel by Victor Hugo. 0, 
Scuator Brown’s dead, and, either to commemorate that or 
something else, Sarah, or Seth, Areton, I don’t know which, 
is taken with the whooping-cough, and the way they go at 
it is enough to make one whoop in sympathy. Atwood, tho 
little Arab, bit Joo on tho arm, yesterday, so that it bled. 
No more at present from Your friend, K. E. Rickards. 
Elisabeth, A*. J. Susie Walton Holmes. 

No. 40.— DOUBLE DIAMOND. 

Across. —A consonant. Itifh. Vegetables. An excres¬ 
cence growing on a species of oak. A blossom. At a 
distance. A consonant. 

Iknm .—Letter from England. A vehicle. Weakness. 
A kind of lace. An end of Umber. Whole amount. 
Letter from Portugal. 

Providence , 12.I. t Twill. 

No. 50.— east numerical enigma. 

I am composed of ten letters. 

My 5, 9,1, is a line of things. 

My 7, 8, C, 4, is a stout cord. 

My 10, 2, 3, is plump. 

My whole is a protection against rain. 

Harlem , A". F. Minnie 6. Yost. 

No. 51.— word square. 

My first is to expect My second is greasy. My next is 
an apology. My last is a young hawk. 

Marblehead , Mats. Ralph Rack straw. 

Answers Next Month. 

Answers to Puzzles in the November Number. 

No. 45. 

P 


afterwards with a piece of wann dry flannel. When 
broken, put a common bread-und-wator poultice upon them, 
and afterwards apply a little of this mixture:—half an ounco 
of pure lard, half an ounce of beeswax, quarter of an ounco 
of oil of turpentine, melted and stirred well together. 

Children's feet should be studiid. Let them have good 
thick-soled boots for out-of-door wear, and m at-fitting low 
shoes for Indoors. Tho former will protect them from 
damp and wet; the latter are to case their feet. The two 
pairs will save each other immensely. 

Bums and scalds are of such frequent occurrence among 
our babies, unfortunately, that we must Bay a little about 
them. In the case of a severo scald undress the child 
quickly nnd carefully, so as not to touch more than possible 
or break the blisters. Put him to bed and covor the injured 
part with several thicknesses of cotton wadding, excluding 
every particlo of air. 

For a burn do pn*cisely tho snmo—a bad burn. For a 
burnt finger or other small part arply common whiting. 
Scrape some to a powder, w ct it, and place thickly upon the 
place. 

A doctor should bo sent for In any severe caso of the 
kind. Meanwhile the patient may bo given a little wine 
and water, and as delicate children are liable to receive a 
severo shock to tho system under such a circumstance, and 
often shiver greatly, the extremities being cold, put warm 
water bottles to the feet 

For a simple bruise simple treatment will do. Put cold 
water upon it, or cold water with some nitre in it to make 
it still cooler. If upon an arm or a leg, a handker¬ 
chief saturated with water and wrapped round it, wetting 
it as often as it gets dry, will answer the purpose. A severo 
bruise must havo rags wetted with vinegar and water 
constantly on it, or a thick piece of brown paper dipped in 
the same, or in cold water, is an excellent remedy. For a 
cut or wound bathe it with a soft sponge and cold water to 
arrest bleeding, if any. If dirt is in it, and cannot bo got 
ont easily, put on a common bread and water poultice. 

Cleansed thus, bring together the edges of the wound, 
keeping them in place with adhesive plaster—you have it in 
your medicine-chest—cut In convenient strips. 
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No. 46. 

Croquet. 

No. 47. 

Charles Dickens. 


MANAGEMENT OF INFANTS. 

Chti.iw.atxh, etc.—M any poor people” suffer terribly 

from chilblains, which come from a weak circulation of tho 
blood, and the he«t way to avoid their coming is to let the 
feet be covered In winter-time with worsted socks or 
stockings, and thick-soled boots or shoes. There is no end 
of recipes for the putting to flight of these pests, but the 
following are two well-tried ones:—Rub the chilblains with 
laudanum night and morning, rubbing the foot or hand 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS, Etc. 

Peacock Feather Valancf..— An exceptionally beautiful 
Christmas gift, we would say to our fair subscriber Annie, 
would be a valanco made of peacock feathers The feathers 
should be laid on gold-colored sheeting, one straight, then 
one a little inclin«*d to the right, then another to the left, 
then a straight one Again. The quills should be cut short 
and laid over each other. The feathers should be in the 
centre of the valance, which is one long straight piece, 
about seven inches deep. Hide the quills as much as pos¬ 
sible, and choose full and well-matched “eye” feathers. 
Another way of arranging them is to cut three of the same 
length, lay them on the material slantwise, the quills 
towards the centre and fasten them on. Add a bow of 
dark red satin ribbon, of an inch wide, to tie them loosely 
together. In tho centre of the vnlance, an oval medallion 
frame, formed of the smaller neck feathers, would look 
well, nnd In the middle a large monogram, worked in dark 
red silk, with an outline of dark green or black. The 
quills of tho feathers must point towards the centre, and 
downwards on each side of the monogram. Allow three 
or four Inches spoco between the groups. Turn in tho 
edges of the sheeting lop and bottom, and lino with stiff 
muslin or net. The neatest way of fastening the valanco 
to the mantel-board 'al*n covered with satin sheeting) is to 
drive in gold-headed nails. This looks better than oord 
edging. A fringe is not necessary, but can bo added if 
required. It should not bo wider than two inches. The 
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feathers should bo tacked on, and not gununod. A table* 
covor border may bo made in the samo way. 

Basket.—A basket such as Lucy requires is not open 
work enough to require lining. On the top arrange a 
bunch of cherries aud plenty of leaves. The cherries are 
made like the balls, by winding tho wool round two tiny 
circles of cardboard; the leaves are cut out of baize and 
scraps of green flannel, which are attached by working the 
ribs in green wool; one lino straight down tho centre of 
each, and fur on either side, almost at right angles. Round 
tho boso of tho basket are placed a strip of red flannel, with 
green, brown, and red woolen tassels depending, and a row 
of herring-bone in green wool in tho centre of the red strip. 
Above this, in the middle of the basket, and at the top, place 
yandyko strips of red, worked in green, black, and gold wool. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

J&SrEoery Receipt in this Cook-Book 7ms been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

sours. 

Oyster Soup. —Take four dozen oysters; parboil them In 
their own liquor. Beard two dozen, and set them aside. 
Tound the rest and the beards with the yolks of three 
hard-boiled eggs; add the oyster liquor and as much, white 
stock as you want soup; let tho whole boil,and then pass 
it through a hair sieve. Put In tho whole oysters; make 
the soup hot, season with pepper, salt, and grated nutmeg, 
and just before serving, stir in off tho Are a gill of cream, 
beaten up with tho yolk of a raw egg. 

Tomato Soup. —Boil a small piece of meat with cabbage, 
parsley, colory, popper and salt, onions, allspico. When 
they aro well boiled, add a good quantity of tomatoes, and 
a dessert-spoon of butter, rolled in flour; strain all through 
a colander, and serve with small squares of toasted bread. 

Vegetable Soup. —One piut of milk, one teacup of lima 
beans, one of tomatoes, three carrots, sliced, popper and 
salt. Boil for ono and a-half hours. 

DE8SKRT8. 

Lemon Sponge. —Two ounces isinglass, one pint and three- 
quarters of water, three-quartors pound pounded sugar,-tho 
juice of flvo lemons, the rind of one, the whites of threo 
eggs. Dissolve the isinglass in tho water, strain it into a 
saucepan, and add the sugar, lemon-rind, and juice. Boil 
tho whole from ten to fifteen minutes, strain It again, and 
let it stand till it is cool and begins to stiffen. Beat tho 
whites of the eggs, put them to it, and whisk the mixture 
till It is quite white; put it into a mould which has been 
previously wette.d, and let It remain until perfectly sot; then 
turn it out, and garnish it according to taste. 

Scotch Marmalade. —To every pound of Seville oranges pnt 
one lemon and two quarts of water, and boil them for two 
hours; then change the water and boil until quite soft; cut 
them in half, take out the pulp carefully, and remove the 
seeds; cut tho peel Into very thin slices, and return It to 
the pulp. To every pound of fruit allow two pounds of sugar; 
pnt a pint of tho water tho oranges were first boilod in to 
tho sugar, mix the whole together, and boil twenty minutes, 
or until the marmalade is clear. 

Buttermilk Creams. —Take a quart‘or two, according to 
quantity required, of freshly churned buttermilk; tio It up 
in a cloth, and hang it over a basin for three or four days 
till the whey has all run from it, and only the curd remains 
In tho cloth. Beat'tho curd with a whisk, with either rasp¬ 
berry jam or fresh raspberries. If the latter, a good deal of 
white pounded sugar should be added; If the former, a 
little sugar will do. Send to tabic heaped in jelly glasses. 

Gingerbread Pudding. —Three ounces flour, three ounces 
bread crumbs, six ounces treacle, fire ounces finely chopped 
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suet, one tablespoonful of sugar, ono egg, one-half ounce 
ground ginger. Let it fill a mould or basin, and boil eight 
to ten hours. 

MISCELLANEOUS TABLE RECIPES. 

2b Cte Bread-Crusts. —They may be used in several ways. 
Put them on a tin, and place in a cool oven till crisp, then 
pound in a mortar till quite fine. Put away in a covered 
tiij, and you have bread-crumbs already for fish, croquettes, 
etc. Or put the crumbs into a basin, and cover them with 
cold water; the next day put into a cloth, and squeeze all 
moisture from them, then add chopped apple, sugar, butter, 
chopped lemon peel, and lemon juice; put into a pie dish 
and bake, and you have a nice apple charlotte. Or take 
the bread when squeezed, add to it the yolks of two eggs, 
sugar to taste, a few sultanas or currants, and a little 
flavoring of some kind; when all is well mixed, stir in 
the whites of the eggs whisked to a strong froth; put into a 
buttered dish, and bake about half an hour. 

Meat Jelly. —Cut some dressed meat (beef or mutton), into 
slices smaller than for hash; season them with salt and 
pepper. Dissolve a sixpenny packet of gelatine in one pint 
of good clear stock; arrange the slices of meat in a mould 
with slices of hard-boiled eggs; fill up the mould with the 
stock, and put it into the oven for half an hour. Let it stand 
till quite cold, turn it out, and garnish with watererwn. 

Knuckle of Veal, slewed brom i.—Take a knuckle of veal, 
cut it into four pieces, just fry it to be brown; then put to 
it threo pints of boiling water, and let it stew on a very 
slow fire nearly throe hours; put with it a bunch of sweet 
herbs, an anchovy, aud some vermicelli aud salt, with a 
little cayenne. When it is done, take it up and pour the 
sauce over it. 


FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 

Fia. i.—Y isitino-Dress of Black Velvet; it is mode 
with a train and tho front is trimmed with a narrow, black 
satin plaiting; when the plain train is joiued to the front ol 
the skirt, thero is a band of lynx fur, which also paawti 
across tho front of tho dress; the long plain basque Is edged 
with a narrow black satin plaiting like that on the bottom 
of tho Bkirt. Large black velvet hat with long ostrich plume. 

Fia. n.—E ve.nino-Dkess or Yellow Silk ; the round un¬ 
der-dress is of yellow silk striped with white satin, and is 
finished with a knife-plaiting of the some, headed by a 
plaiting of Breton lace; the over-dress of yellow silk has a 
short train, is draped low across tho front, and has paniers, 
caught up by a garland of large pink roses with brown loaves; 
tho deep cuirass waist ends in two largo loops at the hack ; 
it Is high on the shoulders, and low and square back and. 
front. Largo pink rose in the hair. 

Fig. hi.—Reception on Evening-Dress of Wnms Pom¬ 
padour Silk, with blue and pink roses; the short train is 
edged with a knife-plaiting of white silk, above which is a 
Vandyke trimming of pink silk; the long wrinkled apron 
is edged with a deep pink fringe. The dress is of princess 
shape at tho back, has paniers at the side, and is finished cm 
the front with wide, plain, pink silk; this pink silk faces 
the sides of tho square train. The high waist is much orna¬ 
mented with wide lace. The close coat-sleeves have a deep 
cuff of pink silk. 

Fio. iv.— Visiting-Press of Dark Green Velvet, worn 
over a skirt edged with a wide knife-plaited ruffle of dork 
green silk. A puffing and a second smaller ruffle trims the 
front. The velvet dress is trimmed in front with strips of 
green satin fastened down by velvet buttons, and the back 
of the coat-basque is ornamented in the some way. Small 
bonnet of dark green velvet. 

Fig. v. — Evening-Dress of Black Silk, brocaded in 
smalt colored bouquets. The back Is princess in shape and 
has paniers formed by looping np the dross at tho sides with 
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bows of black satin ribbon. Tho front of the dress is of , 
claret-colored satin with red silk diagonal stripes. A red ; 
silk ruffle posses around tho front, as well as around the j 
black-figured silk at the bock; the body is low both back ; 
and front. Elbow sleeves, trimmed with ruffles of red silk 
and black and white lace. Black kid gloves, embroidered ; 
on tho back. \ j 

Fio.vi.—House-Dress or Satin Brocade—Blue Flowers j 
ok a Dark Brown Ground. The skirt has two pleated I 
flounces, edged with lace, and is arranged in folds half way j 
to the waist. Short panier tunic, draped and edged with 
pleated frill of brocade and lace. Jacket bodice, with plos- j 
tron of pleated blue silk and frill of lace. Lace frills and \ 
rovers at the wrists. Tho back of the dress is princess and j 
is looped up carelessly with a bow of brown satin ribbon. j 

Fio. vii.— House-Dress or Peacock-Blue Indtax Cash- j 
mere, which opens over a Pekin striped silk of two shades j 
of peacock blue; the cashmere dress opens to the waist 
whore it fastens with three buttons; the silk front is 
trimmed with seven narrow knife-plaited ruffles; the bock 
of tho robe is princess, and is ornamented with a shell trim- ; 
ming of the silk. 

Fio. viii.—Out-of-Door Costume op Brown Cashmere. ! 
Cloak of brown beaver cloth, made with wide slcevoe and 
trimmed with deep chonillo fringe. 

Fio. ix.—Skating Costume or Dark Blue Cashmere, 
made with long kilt-plaiting down tho front, and shirred 
on each side of plaiting; knife-plaited ruffle around the hot- ' 
tom of tho skirt, above which is one of figured silk. Dork 
bluo velveteen jacket trimmed with gray flir; muff of tho ! 
samo fur. Dark blue velvet toquo trimmed with gray fur ; 
and a bluo feather. 

Fio. x.— Winter-Dress or Sicilienne, Trimmed With ; 
Striped Velvet. Tho rcdlngote is of bronze-colored cloth, : 
close-fitting, and the collar, cufband pocket are of seal-skin. 
Brown felt hat and feathers. 

Fio. xi.—Win err Costume. Tho dross is of black silk, ; 
trimmed with several narrow flounces. The circular wrap ! 
is of heavy, corded, black silk (or can bo madoof wide black j; 
cashmere), and is lined all through with gray squirrel Bkin; ; 
tho collar and narrow border aro of lynx fur. 

Fio. xii—Princess Robe, in Dragon-Green Cashmere, ; 
with a cross-cut border of darker velvet. Gray mantle of 
Indian cashmere, quilted throughout, and trimmed with fox 
fur, which may l>e completed by chenille fringo; pendant ! 
sleeves. Green felt bonnet with gray feathers, loops, and 
watered strings. 

Fio. xiii.—Sf.mi-Fittino Paletot of Bronze Armure 
Svtin, lined with whito hare; otter fur borders the pockets 
and sleeves, and also composes the long round boa; the latter 
with hund^lits midwuy down, terminates in fur tassels. I 
Dress of bronze silk. 

Fig. xiv.—Bride’s Head-Dress. Tho veil is arranged in 
the Spanish fashion. It Is fastened at the back of the head 
near the top, and Is caught together on the chest with a 
cluster of orange blossoms, without falling over the ibce; a 
double wreath of orange blossoms. 

Fia. xv.— White Felt Bonnet, trimmed with whito satin 
ribbon, caught here and there with gilt ornaments, and 
trimmed on left side with bunches of holly berries. 

Fio. xvi.—Bride's Head-Dress; the veil is of tulle, is 
fastened at the bock of the head, and falls in very long folds, 
almost to the bottom of the dress. Tho short end is brought 
front, and falls over the face without plaits. 

General Remarks. —We also give, in tho front of the 
number, engravings of a new stylo sleeve, and a new style : 
cape. The slcove is of black satin brocade, trimmed with 
plain black satin, and finished with point d'esprit lace, which ; 
very much resembles Breton lace, and is used in tho same 
way for trimming. The cape is of white cashmere, trimmed 
with white fringe, and is mado to throw over the shoulders 
on a cold day. It looks well in any color. 


We gave, in the November number, so full a description of 
the newest fashions, that it leaves us bnt little to say this 
month. 

Street Dresses are still worn round, and jnst short enough 
to escape the ground. They are gayer than they were for¬ 
merly, as brocaded material, in gay but small figures, enters 
into the formation of many of them; thus a plain brown, 
claret, dark bine or green cashmere will have facings, cubs, 
collars, etc., of the brocade, bnt some of the most elegant 
walking-dresses are of camel’s hair, or ladies' cloth, made 
only the ono color, the beauty consisting in the cut and 
style. If the now showy costume is not exceedingly elegant, 
it soon grows common-looking, and for persons who have 
not many changes of dress, wo would seriously advise the 
plainer style. 

Punters are very popular for home dresses, and are even a 
great deal worn on the street, for anything is fhshionabls 
that Is at all becoming or pictureeqne-looking. The fronts 
of dresses still cling closely, and the hoop that was predicted 
is only a small affair, worn at the back by some ladies, as a 
44 bustle.’* 

Basques, or jackets, or waists, by whatever name one may 
choose to call them, aro more and more worn of a different 
material, and often of a different color from the dress, but 
these are usually on economical principles, as an old skirt 
may do much longer service, as a figured or striped body 
made of another old dress is worn with it. Wo spoke in the 
Novomber number of tho “ shirred,” or“ gagued,” or gathered 
skirts, etc., that are now so much worn; many dresses have 
the back breadth shirred to tho depth of an eighth of a yard, 
on to a bolt, ovor this narrow belt a wide one is always worn; 
in fact, for young people tlieso wide belte are very popular. 
Then again some like the pointed waist, others the basque, 
and we cannot too often reiterate that anything is fashiona¬ 
ble that suite tho taste of the wearer. 

Longer and larger casquines, cloaks, sacques, etc., are worn 
moro than In tho autumn, though the shorter and close-fit¬ 
ting ones aro by no means abandoned; silk, satin, and 
camel’s hair are all used for these wraps, the heavy cloths 
boing usually reserved for the shorter and tighter garments. 

Bonnets, both largo and small, are worn rather more for¬ 
ward on the head than they lrnvo been for seme time; the 
huge (and we must think ugly,) poke bonnet is tied on by 
wido ribbon passing across the crown; all bonnets fit close 
and snugly over the ears; most of the ribbon bonnet-strings 
are from throe to five inches wide; some of the strings are 
mado of spot or changeable silk, and aro six inches wide, 
and aro tacked fast to the Bides. Gay figured, cashmere, 
colored ribbons, are very much used, with two or three 
feather-tips, and there is an absence of all ornament beneath 
the brim, oven although the poke projects abovo the head. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. l—Boy’s Costume or Black and White Plain 
Tweed. The trousers are short, tho jacket long, opening 
over a vest of the tweed, and all are bound with black braid, 
and fastened with gray horn buttons; red ncck-tio. 

Fio. ii. — Girl’s Winter Costume or Mtrtle-Green 
Cashmere; the skirt is kilted and the plaits aro fastened 
down on the wrong side with two rows of braid; tho tight- 
fitting jacket Is of cloth of tho color of the skirt (cloth, kilted, 
would bo too heavy for the skirt), and laced with green vel¬ 
vet, where tho revers turn bock in front; the whole is 
trimmed with brown fur, and the muff is of tho same ma¬ 
terial; white felt hat trimmed with myrtle-greon velvet 
and white feathers. 

Fio. in.—B oy’s Costume or Navy-Blue Cloth. Tbs 
trousers are short; blouse jacket fastoned about the waist 
with a Russia leather bolt; the jacket has a rolling-collar, 
over which is worn a largo whito linen collar. 
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g§ The Christmas Cabinet. 

FIVE NF.W ARTICLES AT ONE- 
1IAL.F TUF1R \ ALUE. 

Mm USEI INSIKUOTi Vfcf. A -' ,D [48 CtS.] 

.No. 1.—Japniicftc Magne¬ 
tic Fiali,—Five variation, com- 

•IoUj m neat box of Japanese wood, with 
toink'd bamboo rod, u k kn», and mo?- 
lotic hook. The tilth s^i o t-*e hook, n:id 
ie lucky fishor nan draws iben out of 
"*• water. A quaint *aJL curiuu* toy. 

_ No. 2.—Ne Plus Ultra 
I Pocket Knife. — Warranted 

| qtia.ily cost steel ; thespring cannot 
I r it cl.*pged nor wear the p-jeket, bsin 'en- 
a.iroly concealed within t*ie Landlo.wliich 
lis one sol d piece; Inicr.t Invention in 
“jjtitlory, elegantly finished, fir^t-cLase 
I .very way. 

i \o. tt.—Pocket Comb.— 

Mude of finest horn, tough ami ilumblo, 
ia a rent case; cannot soil the pocket. 

Suitable for lnd c» or gontlemcn. A 
bandy, tueiul article. 

No. 4. —Pinafore Card 
iS.iinc.—Two games in one. the 

latest out. Funniest, jallicst, and most 
trlglnnl ever publish- d. Capable of e.id- 
loM ehangrs, l<r any nunil-tr of pi iy- 
•r» j has no equal ns a social pastime. 

The 10S card*,Including Question, An- 
iwer, and Forfeit Cards, will keep the 
lullest parties and social gatherings in 
.oars of laughter for an entire evening. 

No. 5.—Japanese Crops 
^Pictures. — Representing ele- 

g intly «rowed Jananese la-Jies, beautiful 
Iandsc'tp-s.and artistically drawn figures, t ranofemd 
inlnd tit le olors to Japanese Elastic Crepo - f the 
finest >- turs. They mike beautiful and brilliant 
tvdi s f e backs of chuiia iind lambrequins,conire- 
j>kv ** fer table covers, etc. ; are very fMhionable, 
n ,d w‘ll bo admired and favorably commented upon 
l.y ytur triends. 

Onr Illustrations show only three 

of tho articloe in Cabinet, and these on a greatly _ 

reduced scale. (Cr pe Pictures and Pinsioie Card Gome not 
shown, boin?difficult tollInetnte.) Wo furni h the entire lot of 
5 articles in nil, in a strong case. b 7 mail, post-paid,f<w only C ft 
cents, cr 1*5 threo cent postage stnmpe. Thie < ffer is made limply 
to introduce our goods fa new localities, and to procure new names 
f;r our Holiday Catalogues. Wo will send 3 Cabinet* f r 
8 I f S, No further reduction. Send us dean poatare •♦amp-irf 
tuy dammlnntl n, as we prefer them to silver. Don’t send 
peanloa cr nickels. Address all orders to 


Eureka Trick and Novelty Co., 

P. O. Cox 4CH. 20 A an Et., New York. 

Thit aJnrtiMvievt vritl r.et appear 070 * 0 . • 


CATARRHAL 



Wei De Meyer's Treatise on Catarrh, explain® 
tlie following important facts: 

1. That Catarrhal Colds becomo a poisonous 
infection, at first local, and finally constitutional. 

2. That, beiug Constitutional, tho infection is beyond 
tho reach of mere local remedies. 

3. That Impurities in tho nostrils, are necessarily 

swallowed into the stomach and inhaled into tho 
lungs, thus poisoning tho Tigestivo and Respiratory 
organs. ^ 

4. That Catarrhal virus follows the mucous mem¬ 
bra no and causes Deafness, Dyspepsia, Chronic Diarrhoea, 
Bronchitis, and Consumption. 

5. That Smokes, Douches, Inhalations, and Insoluble 
Snuffs, cannot possibly remove infectious inflammation 
from tho organs named. 

6. That an antidote for Catarrh must possess an 
inoculative affinity for, and tho qu®*Uy of being 
absorbed by, tho purulent mucous wherever 
located. 

Based upon these plain theories, Dr. Wei 
Do Meyer’s Catarrh Cure has proved to bo infillible. 
It not only relieves, it cures Catarrh at any stage. 
Homo testimony: 

CURED! OCRED! CURED! 

W. D. Woods, 487 Broadway, N. T., cured of Chronio 
Catarrh. 

F. J. IIaslett, 859 Broadway, N. Y., 4 yearn Catarrh. 

G. L. Brush, 443 Broadway, N. Y., 10 yenra Catarrh. 

S. Benedict, Jr., Jeweler, 607 Broadway, N. Y., (lady 
friend), cured of Chrouic Hay Fever. 

Mrs. Emma C. Il>wrs, 39 W. Washington Square, N. Y_, 
cured of 30 years Chronic Catarrh. 

Rev. Gno. A. Reis, 1G9 Jay St., Brooklyn. “ It restored mo 
to my ministerial labors.” 

Rev. Chas. J. Jon’es, Now Brighton, S. I. “Worth ten 
times the cobt." 

Rev. Alex. Friers, Cairo, N. Y. “It has worked wonder* 
in six cases in my parish.” 

L. F. Newman, 305 Fulton St., Brooklyn, cured uf 4 years 
Chronic Catarrh. 

Mrs. J. Swart*, Jr., 200 Warren St. Jersey City, cured of 
18 years Chronic Catarrh. 

Ac. Ac. Ac. Ac. Ac. 

A real Cure for this terrible malady, in tho most 
important discovery for the relief of human suffering sinro 
vaccination. Wei Do Meyer's Catarrh Cur© is 
6oJd by all Druggists, or delivered by D. B. Pewit A 
Co., 40 Dey St., N. Y., for SI. 30 a pick age. To CIulv. six 
packages for 87.50. Dr. Wei De Meyer's Treatise, 
with fill I explanations and overwhelming proofs, is Post¬ 
paid and sent free to anybody. 
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490 OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. — FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER 




feathers should be tacked on, and not gummed. A table- 5 Buet, one tablespoonful of sugar, one egg, one-half ounce 
cover bordor may bo made in the s&mo way. ground ginger. Let it fill a mould or basin, and boil eight 

- \ to ten hours. 

Basket.— A basket such as Lucy requires is not open j miscellaneous table recipes. 

work enough to require lining. On the top arrange a > jb Bread-Crusts. —They may be used in several ways, 

bunch of cherries and plenty of leaves. The cherries are j p ut on a Un> ^ plaoe in a oven ^ 
made like the balls, by winding tho wool round two tiny po Und lQ a mortar m quite fine . Put away in a c^ered 
circles of cardboard; the leaves are cut out of baize and ^ ant j you ^ye bread-crumbs already for fish, croquettes, 
scraps of green flannel, which are attached by working the > etc> 0 r put the crumbs into a basin, and cover them with 
ribs in green wool; one line straight down the centre of > water; the next day put into a cloth, and squeeze all 
each, and fur on either side, almost at right angles. Rouud > moisture from them, then add chopped apple, sugar, butter. 


tho base of the basket are placed a strip of red flannel, with 
green, brown, and red woolen tassels depending, and a row 
of herrlng-bono in green wool in the centre of the red strip. 
Above this, In the middle of the basket, and at the top, place 
Vandyke strips of red, worked in green, black, and gold wool. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

JteOrEvery Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a j 
practical housekeeper. > 

soups. | 

Oyster Soup. —Take four dozen oysters; parboil them in [ 
their own liquor. Beard two dozen, and set them aside, > 
Tound the rest and the beards with the yolks of threo 
hard-boiled eggs; add the oyster liquor and as much white ; 
stock as you want soup; let the whole boil, and then pass ;! 
it through a hair sieve. Put iu tho whole oysters; mako > 
the soup hot, season with popper, salt, and grated nutmeg, v 
and just before serving, stir in off tho fire a gill of cream, j 
beaten up with the yolk of a raw egg. \ 

Tomato Soup. —Boil a small piece of meat with cabbage, j 
parsley, celery, pepper and salt, onions, allspice. When [ 
they are well boiled, add a good quantity of tomatoes, and j 
a dessert-spoon of butter, rolled in flour; strain all through j 
a colander, and serve with small squares of toasted bread. \ 
Vegetable Soup. —One pint of milk, one teacup of lima \ 
beans, ono of tomatoes, threo carrots, sliced, pepper and ) 
salt. Boil for one and a-half hours. j 

DESSERTS. j 

Lemon Sponge. —Two ounces isinglass, one pint and three- j 
quarters of water, three-quarters pound pounded sugar,-the ' 
Juice of five lemons, the rind of one, the whites of threo \ 
eggs. Dissolve the isiuglass in tho water, strain it into a > 
saucepan, and add the sugar, lemon-rind, and juice. Boil \ 
the whole from ten to fifteen minutes, strain It ugain, and j 
let It stand till it is cool and begins to stiffen. Beat the J 
whites of the eggs, put them to it, and whisk the mixture \ 
till it is quite white; put It into a mould which has been ? 
previously wetted, and let it remain until perfectly sot; then > 
turn it out, and garnish it according to taste. \ 

Scotch Marmalade. —To every pound of Seville oranges put ) 
ono lemon and two quarts of water, and boil them for two j 
hours; then change the water and boll until quite soft; cut j 
them in half, take out tho pulp carefully, and remove the > 
seeds; cut the peel Into very thin slices, and return it to \ 
the pulp. To every pound of fruit allow two pounds of sugar; \ 
put a pint of tho water tho oranges were first boiled in to ) 
the sugar, mix the whole togethor, and boll twenty minutes, } 
or until the marmalade Is clear. j 

Buttermilk Creams. —Take a quart or two, according to > 
quantity required, of freshly churned buttermilk; tio it up } 
in a cloth, and hang It over a basin for three or four days > 
till the whey has all run from It, and only the curd remains ; 
in tho cloth. Beat tho curd with a whisk, with either rasp- > 
berry jam or fresh raspberries. If tho latter, a good deal of J 
white pounded sugar should be added; If the former, a j 
little sugar will do. 8end to table heaped in Jelly glasses. < 
Gingerbread Pudding. —Three ounces flonr, three ounces > 
bread crumbs, six ounces treacle, five ounces finely chopped \ 


chopped lemon peel, aud lemon juice; put into a pie dish 
and bake, and you have a nice apple charlotte. Or take 
the bread when squeezed, add to it the yolks of two eggs, 
sugar to taste, a few sultanas or currants, and a little 
flavoring of some kiud; when all is well mixed, stir in 
the whites of the eggs whisked to a strong froth; put into a 
buttered dish, and bake about half an hour. 

Meat Jelly .—Cut some dressed meat (beef or mutton), into 
slices smaller than for hash; season them with salt and 
pepper. Dissolve a sixpenny packet of gelatine in one pint 
of good clear stock; arrange the slices of meat In a mould 
with slices of hard-boiled eggs; fill up tho mpnld with the 
stock, and put It into the oven for half an hour. Let it stand 
till quit© cold, turn it out, and garnish with watercress. 

Knuckle of Veal , slewed brown .—Take a knuckle of veal, 
cut it into four pieces, just fry it to be brown; then put to 
it three pints of boiling water, and let it stew on a very 
slow fire nearly three hours; put with it a bunch of sweet 
herbs, an anchovy, and some vermicelli and sail, with a 
little cayenne. When it is done, take it up and pour the 
sauce over it. 


FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 

Fia. i. — Visiting-Dress or Black Velvet; it is made 
with a train and tho front is trimmed with a narrow, black 
satin plaiting; when the plain train is joined to the front at 
the skirt, there is a band of lynx fur, which also passes 
across tho front of the dress; the long plain basque is edged 
with a narrow black satin plaiting liko that on the bottom 
of tho Bkirt. Large black velvet bat with long ostrich plume. 

Fig. ii.—Evening-Dress or Yellow Silk ; the round un¬ 
der-dress is of yellow silk striped with white satin, and is 
finished with a knife-plaiting of the some, headed by & 
plaiting of Breton lace; tho over-dress of yellow silk has a 
short train, is draped low across the front, and hAS paniers, 
caught up by a garland of largo pink roses with brown leaves; 
the deep cuirass waist ends in two largo loops at the back ; 
it is high on the shoulders, and low and square bock and 
front. Largo pink rose In the hair. 

Fig. iii.—Reception or Eyexixo-Dres® of Wnns Pom¬ 
padour Silk, with blue and pink roses; the short train is 
edged with a knifo-plaiting of white silk, above which is a 
Vandyke trimming of pink silk; the long wrinkled apron 
is edged with a deep pink fringe. The dress is of princess 
shape at tho back, has paniers at the side, and is finished on 
the front with wide, plain, pink silk; this pink silk faces 
the side-s of tho square train. The high waist is much orna¬ 
mented with wido lace. Tho close coat-sleeves have a deep 
cuff of pink silk. 

Fig. iv.—Visiting-Dress or Dark Green Velvft, worn 
over a skirt edged with a wide knife-plaited ruffle of dark 
green silk. A puffing and a second smaller ruffle trims the 
front. The velvet dress Is trimmed in front with strips of 
green satin fastened down by velvet buttons, and the back 
of the coat-basqne is ornamented in the same way. Small 
bonnet of dark green velvet. 

Fig. v.—E vf.nino-Dress or Black 8tlk, brocaded in 
small colored bouquets. The back is princess in shape and 
has paniers formed by looping up the dress at tho aides with 
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bows of black satin ribbon. Tho front of the drees is of 
claret-colored satin with red silk diagonal stripes. A red 
silk ruffle passes around the front, as well as around the 
black-figured silk at the bock; the body is low both back 
and front Elbow sleeves, trimmed with ruffles of red silk 
and black and white laco. Black kid gloves, embroidered 
on the back. \ 

Fio. vi.— norsE-Dnsssor Satik Brocade—Blue Flowers 
on a Bark Brown Ground. The skirt has two pleated 
flounces, edged with lace, and is arranged in folds half way 
to the waist Short punier tunic, draped and edged with 
pleated frill of brocade and lace. Jacket bodice, with plas¬ 
tron of pleated bluo silk and frill of lace. Laco frills and 
revere at the wrists. The back of the dress is princess and 
is looped up carelessly with a bow of brown satin ribbon. 

Fio. vn.—H ouse-Dress or Peacock-Blue Indian Cash¬ 
mere, which opens over a Pekin striped silk of two shades 
of peacock blue; the cashmere dress opens to the waist 
where it fastens with three buttons; the silk front is 
trimmed with seven narrow knife-plaited ruffles; tho back 
of the robe is princess, and is ornamented w ith a shell trim¬ 
ming of tho silk. 

Fio. viii.— Out-of-Dooh Costume of Brown Cabiimere. 
Cloak of brown beaver cloth, made with wide sleeves and 
trimmed with deep chouillo fringe. 

Fio. ix.— Skating Costume or Dark Blue Cashmere, 
mado with long kilt-plaiting down tho front, and shirred 
on each side of plaiting; knife-plaited ruffle around tlio bot¬ 
tom of the skirt, above which Is one of figured silk. Dark 
bluo \elvetoon jacket trimmed with gray fur; muff of tho 
same fur. Dark bluo velvet toquo trimmed with gray fur 
and a bluo feather. 

Fio. x.—W inter-Dress of Sicilienne, Trimmed With 
Striped Velvet. The redingote is of bronze-colored cloth, 
close-fitting, and the collar, cuffs and pockot are of seal-akin. 
Brown felt hat and feathers. 

Fio. XI.—Winter Costume. The dross is of black silk, 
trimmed with several narrow flounces. Tho circular wrap 
is of heavy, conl«*d, black silk (or can bo mado of wido black 
cashmere), and is lined all through with gray squirrel skin; 
tho collar and narrow border are of lynx fur. 

Fio. xu—P rincess Robe, in Dragon-Green Cashmere, 
with a cross-cut border of darker velvet. Gray mantle of 
Indian cashmere, quilted throughout, and trimmed with fox 
fur, which may l>e completed by chenille fringo; pendant 
sleeves. Green felt bounot with gray feathers, loops, and 
watered strings, 

Fio. xiii.—Semi-Fittino Paletot or Bronze Armure 
Svtin, lined with wiiito haro; otter fur borders the pockets 
and sleeves, and also composes the long round boa; the latter 
with hundslits midway down, terminates in fur tassels. 
Dress of bronze silk. 

Fig. xiv.—Bride’s Head-Dress. Tho veil is arranged in 
the Spanish fashion. It is fastened at the back of the head 
near the top, and Is caught together on tho chest with a 
cluster of orange blossoms, without falling over tho face; a ' 
double wreath of orange blossoms. 

Fio. xv.—W hite Felt Bonnet, trimmed with white satin 
ribbon, caught here and thoro with gilt ornaments, and 
trimmed on left side with bunches of holly berries. 

Fio. xvi.—Bride’s Head-Dress; the veil is of tulle, is 
fastened at the back of the head, and falls in very long folds, 
almost to tho bottom of the dress. The short end is brought 
front, and falls over the face without plaits. 

General Remarks. —We also give, in tho front of the 
numbor, engravings of a now stylo sleeve, and a new style 
cape. The sleeve is of black satin brocade, trimmed with 
plain block satin, and finished with point cTerprit lace, which 
very much resembles Breton lace, and is used in the same 
way for trimming. Tho cape is of white cashmere, trimmed : 
with whito fringe, and is mado to throw over the shoulders 
on a cold day. It looks well in any color. 


, We gave, in the November number, so full a description of 
\ the newest fashions, that it leaves ns but little to Bay this 
| month. 

\ Street Dresses are still worn round, and just short enough 
c to escape the ground. They are gayer than they woro for- 
\ marly, as brocaded material, in gay but small figures, enters 

< into the formation of many of them; thus a plain brown, 
| claret, dark bine or green cashmere will have facings, cubs, 
| collars, etc., of the brocade, but some of the most elegant 
i walking-dresses aro of camel’s hair, or ladiee’ cloth, made 
\ only the one color, the beauty consisting in the cut and 
| style. If the now showy costume is not exceedingly elegant, 
| it soon grows common-looking, and for persons who have 

< not many changes of dress, we would seriously advise the 
| plainer style. 

\ Paniert are very popular for home dresses, and are evon a 
( great deal worn on the street, for anything is fashionable 
that is at all becoming or picturesque-looking. Tho fronts 
of dresses still cling closely, and the hoop that was predicted 
is only a small affair, worn at the back by some ladies, as a 
“bustle.” 

Dow/tics, or jacket s, or xcaista, by whatever name one may 
chooso to call them, aro more and more worn of a different 
material, and often of a different color from the dress, but 
these aro usually on economical principles, as an old skirt 
may do much longer service, as a figured or striped body 
mode of another old dress is worn with it. We spoke in ths 
November number of tho “shirred,” or “gagued,” or gathered 
skirts, etc., that are now so much worn; many dresses have 
tho bock breadth shirred to tho depth of an eighth of a yard, 
on to a belt, over this narrow belt a wide one is always worn; 
in fact, for young people theso wido belts are very popular. 
Then again some like the pointed waist, others tho basque, 
and wo cannot too often reiterate that anything is fashiona¬ 
ble that suits tho taste of tho wearer. 

Longer and larger caequinee, cloaks, sacques, etc., are worn 
more than in the autumn, though the shorter and close-fit¬ 
ting ones aro by no means abandoned; silk, satin, and 
camel's hair are all used for theso wraps, tho heavy cloths 
being usually reserved for tho shorter and tighter garments. 

Bonnet «, both largo and small, aro worn rather more for¬ 
ward on tho head than they have been for seme time; the 
hugo (and wo must think ugly,) poko bonnet is tied on by 
wido ribbon passing across the crown; all bonnets fit closa 
and snugly over the ears; most of the ribbon bonnet-strings 
are from three to five inches wide; some of the strings are 
made of spot or changeable silk, and aro six inches wide, 
and aro tacked fast to the Sides. Gay figured, cashmere, 
colored ribbons, are very much used, with two or thro# 
feather-tips, and there is an absence of all ornament beneath 
the brim, oven although tho poke projects abovo tho head. 


CHILDREN’S FA8HI0NS. 

Fig. i. —Box’s Costume or Black and White Plaid 
Tweed. The trousers are short, the jacket long, owning 
over a vest of the tweod, and all are bound with black braid, 
and fastened with gray horn buttons; rod neck-tie. 

Fig. ii.—Girl’s Winter Costume or Myrtle-Green 
Casumerk; the skirt is kilted and tho plaits aro fastened 
down on the wrong side with two rows of braid; the tight- 
fitting jacket is of cloth of the color of the skirt (cloth, kilted, 
would bo too heavy for tho skirt), and faced with green vel¬ 
vet, where tho revere turn back in front; the whole is 
trimmed with brown fUr, and the muff is of tho same ma¬ 
terial; white felt hat trimmed with myrtle-green velvet 
and white feathers. 

Fio. hi.—Boy’s Costume or Navy-Blur Cloth. The 
trousers are short; blouse jacket fastened about the waist 
with a Russia leather bolt; tho jacket has a rolling-collar, 
over which is worn a largo whito linen collar. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 



ANU FACTORY, 


FIVE NF.W ARTICLE* AT ONE- 
HALF Tlltht VALUE. 

TO*] USEF 1NSiElfuTAVL’ AND [48 CtS.3 

No. 1.—Japanese Wngnc- 
tic Fish.—Five varieties, com- A 

•loio ia ne.At box of Japanese wood, wait MuK 

dialed bamboo rod,si k l.n«,and ma r - r Gjbff i 
lelioh^ok. Tho fish ssi o t-i« hook, and 
. io Ineky fisher n.m draws tbon out of 

.u<a water, it qoaiut ana curious toy. 


Pocket Knife. — Warranted 
kmI anility cost steal; thesprlng cannot 
r it clnggou nor wear the pocket, boln ’en¬ 
tirely concealed within tno handle.which 
i one sol d place; latent Invention in 
atlory, elegantly finished, flr&t-class 
-very way. 

No. 8.—Pocket Comb.— 

Made of finest born. t.rngh an>l duialdo, 


la’id»CAnfo.n;idnTtisti'-ailydraw»i figures,transferred 
In hid llMo colors to Jnpancaa Elastic < ‘repo < f the 
flneT. turn. They mtke b«natiful and brilliant foOl 

tid I « l r I'.nc’ s of chairs and lambrequins, contra- Drov^j 
. over*, etc.; are very 1 i- d« . 

. J and favorably commcutcd upon HB^Kj 

6::r Illustrations show only three V 

of tbo article* In Cabinet, and these on a jrroatlv ■ 
reduced scale, (fr pe Pictures and PiTtn:oie Card Game not 
shown. bcin 7 difficult to illustrata.l Wofurnl h th» entire lot cf 
5 articles in all. In a strong case, by mail. ro*t-p«ld,frr only £ fj 
ccnts,rr 11 three centpostage stamps. Thls»ffcr is mado rlmply 
to introduce our goods la new localities, and In procure new names 
f;r our Holiday Catalogues. Wo will s*nd 3 Cabinet., f r 
$ | f R, No further redaction. Send us cli-nn postar* a* imps cf 
suy daanmlnnti n, as wa prefer tl m to silver. Don’t sand 
pennici «.r nickels. Address all orders to 

Eureka Trick and Novelty Cc., 

P. O. Box 'CM. CO Ar.n Ft., New York. 

Thit e^wKCmwal vitl -At arpe^r ayo in. * 


CATARRHAL 




i 


Wei De Meyer's Treatise on Catarrh, explain* 
the following important facts: 

1. That Catarrhal Colds bccomo n poisonous 
infection, at first local, and finally constitutional. 

2. That, being Constitutional, the infection is beyond 
the reach of mere local remedies. 

3. That impurities in tho nostrils, are necessarily 

swallowed into the stomach and inhaled into tho 
lungs, thus poisoning the Bigestivo and Respiratory 
organs. 9 

4. That Catarrhal virus follows the mucous mem¬ 
brane and causes Deafness, Dyspepsia, Chronic Diarrhoea, 
Bronchitis, and Consumption. 

6. That Smokes, Douches, Inhnlntl ms, and TnsolubJo 
SnnfD, cannot possibly remove infi-ctiuus inflammation 
from tho organa named. 

6. That an antidote for Catarrh must possess an 
inoculative affinity for, and tho quality of being 
absorbed by, tho purulent mneous wherever 
located. 

Based upon these plain theories, Dr. Wei 
De Meyer’s Catarrh Cure has proved to bo iufilliblo. 
It not only relieves, it cures Catarrh at any stage. 
Homo testimony: 

CURED 1 CURED! CURED! 

W. D. Woods, 487 Broadway, N. Y., cured of Chronic 
Catarrh. 

F. J. IIaslett, 87)9 Broadway, N. Y., 4 years Catarrh. 

G. L. Brusit, 443 Broadway, N. Y., 10 years Cutirrh. 

S. Br.xr.Dicrr, Jr., Jeweler, 697 Broadway, N. Y., (lady 
friend), cured of Chronic Hay Fever. 

Mrs. Emmy C. ll'wrg, 39 W. Washington Squaro, N. Y., 
cured of 30 years Chronic Cat.inh. 

Rev. Geo. A. Rzn, 169 Jay St., Brooklyn. “ It restored mo 
to my ministerial 1.V ors.” 

Rev. Crus. J. Jones, New Brighton, S. I. “Worth ten 
times the coat.” 

Rev. Alf.x. F.ncrg, Cairo, N. Y. “It has worked wonders 
in six cases in my parish.” 

L. F. Newman, 3 ’5 Fulton Sh, Brooklyn, cured of 4 years 
Chronic Catarrh. 

Mrs. J. Swarte, Jr., 200 Warren St. Jersey City, cured of 
18 years Chronic Catarrh. 

Ac. 4c. Ac. Ac. Ac. 

A real Cnre for this terrible mnlady, is tho most 
important discovery for the relief of human suffering sinco 
vaccination. Wei De Meyer's Catarrh Cur© i* 
sold by all Druggists, or delivered by D. B. Dcwet A 
Co., 40 Dey St., N. Y., for SL50 a package. To Clubs, six 
packages for 87.50. Dr. Wei De Meyer’s Treatise* 
with hill explanations and overwhelming proofs, is Post¬ 
paid and sent free to anybody. 
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